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PREFACE. 


The  word  Cyclopedia,  or  in  its  fuller  form  Encyclopjedia,  properly  means  the  whole 
circle  of  human  knowledge.  In  its  modern  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  a  book  or  work 
professing  to  give  information  on  every  subject  known  to  men.  To  make  a  work  of  such 
vast  scope  of  practical  value  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
statement  on  all  subjects  are  essential,  while  no  salient  feature  of  any  must  be  omitted.  It 
is  in  these  points  that  this  work  excels.  It  is  based  upon  the  celebrated  German  Conver¬ 
sations- Lexicon,  first  published,  1812,  by  F.  A.  BrQckliaus,  in  Leipsic,  which  was  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  English  people  by  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  them  1860-68  as  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia,  since  which  time  they  have  issued 
several  revised  editions.  Their  work  is  here  reprinted  with  slight  changes,  mainly  in 
correction  of  facts.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  a  Cyclopedia,  edited 
and  published  abroad  would  give  the  necessary  prominence  to  American  subjects. 
Therefore,  following  closely  the  plan  pursued  by  Brockhaus  and  Chambers,  there  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  latter’s  work  20,490  titles  on  topics  largely  American — though 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  foreign — the  whole  arranged  for  consultation  under  a  single 
alphabet. 

The  International  Cyclopedia  forms  a  complete  gazetteer,  although  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  a  special  geographical  or  biographical  dictionary  is  not  to  be  expected.  In  the 
department  of  biography  it  has  been  the  intention  to  include  all  the  more  prominent 
names,  whether  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  in  the  world’s  various  spheres  of  action  or  of 
thought.  The  American  additions  are  extensive  in  this  department,  referring  in  due 
proportion  to  men  and  women  of  our  own  country.  Natural  history  is  copiously  treated, 
with  the  aim  to  give  some  account  of  every  class  of  objects  of  general  interest,  especially 
such  as  have  use  in  the  economy  of  life.  In  mathematics,  all  terms  of  common  occurrence 
are  noted,  and  as  far  as  was  practicable  in  an  elementary  way,  a  brief  exposition  of 
each  is  given.  Natural  philosophy  has  received  ample  attention.  Chemistry  occupies 
a  comparatively  large  space.  Medical  subjects  have  unusual  fulness  of  treatment.  There 
are  many  articles  descriptive  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Prac¬ 
tical  information  about  the  preservation  of  health,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease, 
with  directions  for  treatment  in  cases  of  sudden  illness,  or  in  the  absence  of  professional 
assistance,  are  given  so  fully  as  to  form  almost  a  complete  system  of  domestic  medicine. 
In  the  line  of  legal  articles,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  give  simple  statements,  free  from  tech¬ 
nicalities,  for  the  information  needed  by  the  general  reader.  The  presentation  of  various 
religious  beliefs  and  speculative  theories,  mostly  as  stated  by  their  respective  ad¬ 
herents,  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  work.  In  matters  of  still  active  controversy,  the 
aim  has  been  to  give  the  opposing  views  ;  as  in  regard  to  such  topics  as  Homeopathy,  Free 
Trade,  etc.  The  ivonderful  Oriental  world  of  thought,  teeming  for  centuries  with  subtle 
intellect  and  fervid  imagination,  is  brought  prominently  into  view  by  means  of  numerous 
articles  on  the  religious  and  philosophic  systems  of  the  East,  such  as  those  on  India  (re¬ 
ligion)  :  Purana  :  Veda  :  Vishnu  :  Vedanta  :  Buddhism  :  Transmigration  :  Lama- 
ism  :  Nirvana  :  Mohammedanism  and  Mohammedan  Sects  :  Koran  :  Sunna  : 
Shiites  :  Motazalites  :  Ismailis  :  etc.  On  distinctively  Hebrew  literature,  articles 
under  the  titles  Bible  :  Talmud  :  Haggada  :  Halacha  :  Essenes  :  etc. ,  give  a  good  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  treasures  of  Jewish  thought  and  learning  long  buried  in  the  Talmudic 
writings.  In  addition  to  the  above  departments,  this  work  will  be  found  rich  in  informa- 
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tion  about  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  matters,  practical,  curious,  and  entertaining, 
which  come  into  notice  in  reading  or  conversation.  It  is  essentially  a  work  for  the  house¬ 
hold,  not  to  be  relegated  to  the  little  frequented  shelves  of  the  library,  but  to  be  kept  at 
hand  for  daily  use  by  young  and  old,  ready  with  needful  memoranda  of  facts  and 
principles  for  the  student  and  thinker,  or  with  amusement  and  instruction  for  the  alert 
and  curious  youthful  mind.  The  American  additions  are  especially  full  in  the  departments 
of  Biography,  Geography,  History,  Natural  History,  and  General  and  Applied  Sciences. 
The  entire  work  is  revised  and  brought  down  as  far  as  consistent  with  accuracy,  to  the 
date  of  issue. 
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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 


The  International  Cyclopedia  contains  a  reprint  in  full  of  Chambers's  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  supplemented  by  some  20,000  copyright  articles  added  by  American  editors,  the 
whole  arranged  for  consultation  under  a  single  alphabet.  The  total  number  of  titles  is 
now  49,646.  'The  titles  of  articles  from  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia  are  in  bold-faced  type 
— AMERICA.  The  titles  of  the  American  articles,  whether  on  new  topics  or  enlargements 
of  the  old,  are  in  plain  capitals — AMERICA.  The  word  ante  refers  the  reader  to  an 
article  from  Chambers’ s  reprinted  in  this  issue.  Whenever  the  word  {ante)  follows  a 
title  in  the  American  additions,  it  indicates  that  that  article  is  an  enlargement  of  one  under 
the  same  title  in  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia,  usually  to  be  found  immediately  preceding. 

An  asterisk  (*)  prefixed  to  an  article  indicates  that  additional  information  will  be  found 
under  the  same  title  in  a  supplement  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 


A 

A  is  the  first  letter  in  almost  all  alphabets;  the  only  exceptions,  perhaps,  are  the 
Ethiopian,  where  it  stands  thirteenth,  and  the  Runic,  in  which  the  order  is 
altogether  different  (see  Runes),  It  has  in  English  at  least  four  distinct  sounds,  as 
heard  in  ale ,  man,  father ,  all.  Of  these,  the  third  may  be  considered  its  primitive  and 
proper  sound;  it  is  its  name-sound  in  perhaps  all  languages  except  English,  and  is  that 
which  is  assigned  to  it  in  comparative  grammar.  This  sound  is  the  purest  and  fullest  in 
human  speech;  it  is  that  which  the  child  learns  first  and  most  easily  to  produce,  and  its 
sign  stands  as  if  by  right  at  the  head  of  the  alphabet.  In  the  oldest  languages  it  is  the 
predominating  vowel,  and  gives  them  their  peculiar  fullness  and  strength.  Philologists 
consider  it  the  heaviest  of  the  three  fundamental  vowels;  the  other  two,  i  and  u  (whose 
primitive  and  proper  sounds  are  heard  in  me  and  do),  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  a,  by 
lightening  or  weakening  it  (Lat.  cadence — incidence,  calco — incwlco).  By  combining 
with  these,  a  gives  rise  to  ai,  au,  which  in  their  turn  coalesce  into  e  and  6. — In  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  the  letter  A  bears  the  name  of  aleph ;  i.e.,  ‘ox,’  with  reference  to 
its  most  ancient  form,  which  rudely  represented  an  ox’s  head.  From  this  came  the 
Greek  name  alpha.  For  engraving  or  tracing  on  stone  or  other  hard  materials,  characters 
composed  of  straight  lines  are  best  adapted,  and  such  was  naturally  the  earliest  form  of 
A  and  the  other  letters.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  our  small  a  or  a  out  of  the 
monumental  A.  In  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions  executed  hastily  or  carelessly,  the  form 

is  often  found ;  and  this,  written  with  a  flexible  reed,  became  rounded  into 

— For  A  and  the  other  letters  as  abbreviations,  see  Abbreviations. 

A,  as  a  note  in  music,  is  the  major  sixth  of  the  scale  of  C  major.  When  perfectly 
in  tune  to  C,  it  stands  in  the  proportion  of  f  of  1.  But  in  this  state  it  would  not  be  a  fifth 
to  D,  the  second  note  of  the  scale  of  C,  being  a  comma  too  flat,  which  difference  is  as  80 
to  81.  The  ear  being  sensibly  offended  with  this  deficiency,  the  note  A  is  therefore 
made  the  least  degree  higher  than  perfect — namely,  T9e6T,  by  which  the  advantage  is 
gained,  that  A  is  a  fifth  above  D  ({§£),  or  only  deficient  in  the  proportion  of  — a 
deficiency  so  trifling  that  the  ear  accepts  the  fifth,  D,  A,  and  the  sixth,  C,  A,  as  perfect, 
although,  mathematically  calculated,  the  one  is  too  great  and  the  other  too  small. — For 
A  major  and  A  minor,  see  Key. 

A  1,  a  symbol  by  which  first-class  vessels  are  known  in  Lloyd’s  register  of  British 
and  foreign  shipping  (q.v.),  and  by  which  the  operations  of  shippers  of  goods  and 
insurers  are  governed.  Surveyors  appointed  by  the  society  examine  all  vessels  in  course 
of  building,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  character,  and  inscribing  them  accordingly 
in  the  register.  A  designates  the  character  of  the  hull  of  the  vessel;  the  figure  1,  the 
efficient  state  of  her  anchors,  cables,  and  stores;  when  these  are  insufficient,  in  quantity 
or  quality,  the  figure  2  is  used.  The  character  A  is  assigned  to  a  new  ship  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  varying  from  four  to  fifteen,  according  to  the  material  and  mode  of 
building,  but  on  condition  of  the  vessel  being  statedly  surveyed,  to  see  that  the  efficiency 
is  maintained.  A  vessel  built  under  a  roof  is  allowed  an  additional  year  on  that  account. 
An  additional  period  of  one  year,  and,  in  certain  cases,  of  two  years,  is  also  allowed  to 
vessels  whose  decks,  outside  planking,  etc.,  are  fastened  in  a  specified  way.  After  the 
original  period  has  elapsed,  the  character  A  may  be  “continued  ”  or  “restored  ”  for  a  time 
(1-8  years),  on  condition  of  certain  specified  repairs. — When  a  vessel  has  passed  the  age 
for  the  character  A,  but  is  still  found  fit  for  conveying  perishable  goods  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  registered  A  in  red.  (The  symbol  for  this  class  was  formerly  JE,  asterisk 
in  red.) — Ships  gE  in  black  form  the  third  class,  and  consist  of  such  as  are  still  found, 
on  survey,  fit  to  carry  perishable  goods  on  shorter  voyages. — Classes  E  and  I  comprise 
ships  sufficient  to  convey  goods  not  liable  to  sea-damage;  the  one  class  for  voyages  of 
any  length,  the  other  for  shorter  voyages. 
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AA,  the  name  of  a  number  of  rivers  and  streams  in  the  north  of  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  As  many  as  forty  have  been  enumerated.  The  word  is 
said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  but  it  is  allied  to  the  old  German  aha,  Gothic  ahva,  identical 
with  the  Latin  aqua,  “water.”  Ach  or  Aach  is  another  form  of  the  same  word.  Four 
streams  of  the  name  of  Ach  fall  into  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  word,  in  both  forms, 
occurs  as  final  syllable  in  many  names  of  places,  as  Fulda  (formerly  Fuldaha),  Biberach, 
Biberich,  etc.  In  the  plural  it  is  Aachen  (waters,  springs),  which  is  the  German  name 
of  Aix-la-Cliapelle  (q.v.).  Aix,  the  French  name  of  so  many  places  connected  with 
springs,  is  derived  from  Latin  Aquce,  which  became  in  old  French  Aigues,  and  then  Aix. 
Compare  the  Celtic  Esk,  Ex,  Axe,  Ouse. 

AA,  Christian  Karel  Hendrik,  van  der,  1718-93:  b.  at  Zwolle,  Holland ;  a  cele¬ 
brated  scholar  and  clergyman,  author  of  works  on  natural  science.  His  grandson, 
Christian  Pieter  Robide,  1791-1851,  b.  Amsterdam  ;  wTas  a  poet  of  considerable 
prominence.  Another  of  the  same  family  (presumably),  Jan,  is  the  author  of  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Netherlands. 

AACHEN.  See  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ante. 

AA'GESEN,  Svend,  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  century.  His  history  of  that  country  covers  from  the  4th  to  the  12th 
centuries,  both  inclusive. 

AALBOKG  (Eel-town),  a  seaport  in  the  north  of  Jutland,  with  considerable  trade ;  pop., 
’70,  11,721 ;  ’80,  14,152. 

AALEN,  a  walled  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Kocher,  at  the  foot  of  the  Swabian 
Alps.  In  the  town  are  linen  and  woollen  factories,  ribbon  looms,  and  tanneries;  and 
near  by  are  extensive  iron  works.  A.  was  a  free  city  from  1360  to  1863,  and  then  annexed 
to  Wurtemberg.  Pop.,  ’71,  5552. 

AALI  PASHA',  1815-71 ;  d.  Constantinople.  In  1834  he  was  secretary  of  legation  to 
Austria;  in  1838  in  the  British  legation,  and  for  a  time  charge  des  affaires.  In  1840  he  was 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  1841  to  1844,  ambassador  to  England;  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  Turkish  council  of  state  and  justice,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
imperial  chancellor.  He  was  in  the  foreign  office  from  1846  till  1852;  then  promoted 
to  be  field  marshal  and  pasha.  About  the  close  of  1852,  he  was,  for  a  time,  grand  vizier 
or  prime  minister,  which  position  he  resigned,  and  was  made  governor-general  of 
Smyrna,  and  afterwards  of  Brusa.  In  1854  he  was  restored  to  power  as  foreign  minis¬ 
ter;  in  1855  he  attended  the  council  at  Vienna,  and  was  once  more  made  prime  minister. 
He  resigned  Nov.  1,  1856,  but  the  sultan  kept  him  in  the  cabinet  without  official  posi¬ 
tion.  In  1858  he  was  again  grand  vizier,  retired  the  next  year,  but  returned  again.  In 
1861  the  sultan  made  him  once  more  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  but  in  the  same  year  he 
resigned  and  accepted  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  In  June,  1867,  he  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  empire  during  the  sultan’s  visit  to  European  courts.  He  bore  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  London  conference  of  1870,  to  settle  upon  Russia’s  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  firm,  but  moderate,  and  not  only  smoothed 
over  many  difficulties,  but  contributed  much  to  the,  stability  and  importance  of  his 
country.  He  was  of  small  size  and  indifferent  appearance. 

AALST.  See  Aelst,  ante. 

AALTEN,  a  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Aar,  29  m.  e.  of  Arnhem;  pop.,  ’67, 
6160. 

AAK,  next  to  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  the  largest  river  in  Switzerland,  rises  in  the 
glaciers  near  the  Grimsel  in  Berne,  forms  the  falls  of  Handeck.  200  ft.  high,  flows  through 
lakes  Brienz  and  Tlium,  and  passing  the  towns  of  Interlaken,  Thun,  Berne,  Solotliurn, 
Aarau,  Brugg,  and  Kilngenau,  joins  the  Rhine  at  the  village  of  Coblenz,  in  Aargau,  after 
a  course  of  nearly  200  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  crystal  stream,  and,  though  rapid,  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  small-craft  from  lake  Thum.  There  are  several  small  rivers  of  the  same  name 
in  Germany. 

AARAU,  chief  t.  in  the  canton  of  Aarau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  41  m.  n.e.  from  Berne.  It  is  well  built;  has  a  town  hall,  bar¬ 
racks,  several  small  museums,  and  a  library  rich  in  Swiss  historical  works.  There 
are  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  cutlery  manufactories,  and  an  iron  foundry.  The  town 
is  famous  for  producing  excellent  mathematical  instruments.  The  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  covered  with  vines,  and  the  vicinity  is  very  attractive.  Pop.  5449.  Ten  miles 
away,  on  the  Aar,  are  the  famous  baths  of  Scliinznach. 

AARD-VARK,  Orycteropus  capensis,  the  Eartli-pig;  a  plantigrade  animal,  class, 
mammalia,  order  edentata;  native  and  common  in  South  Africa;  resembling  a  short- 
legged  pig;  length,  full  grown,  about  3  ft.  5  in. ;  head  11  in. ;  taill  ft.  9  in. ;  ears  6  in. 
It  has  a  long,  tlnn  head,  the  upper  jaw  projecting  over  the  lower;  mouth  small;  tongue 
long,  slender,  flat,  and  covered  with  glutinous  saliva  to  entangle  ants.  The  ears  erect  and 
pointed ;  eyes  far  up  the  snout;  body  thick  and  fat;  limbs  short  and  very  strong.  The 
skin  is  usually  bare,  but  sometimes  partially  covered  with  stiff,  reddish-brown  hair; 
the  tail  is  bare,  thick  at  the  base  and  sharp  at  the  end.  It  is  very  timid,  and  hastens 
to  burrow  in  the  ground  upon  the  least  alarm.  It  feeds  entirely  on  ants,  going  at  dark 
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to  their  hills  and  running  its  long  tongue  into  a  passage-way ;  the  frightened  ants  are 
stuck  in  the  saliva  and  devoured.  The  flesh  is  tolerable  for  food,  and  the  hind 
quarters  are  sometimes  smoked  or  salted  and  eaten. 

AARD-W OLF,  Prates  Lalandii  viverna  cristata,  the  Earth- wolf ;  a  quadruped  of  the 
digitigrade  carnivorous  mammalia;  native  of  South  Africa;  looks  like  a  cross  between  the 
fox  and  hyena,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  full-grown  fox,  but  standing  higher  on  its 
legs;  ears  larger  and  less  hairy,  tail  not  so  bushy.  It  is  striped,  and  might  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  hyena,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  a  more  pointed  head,  and  a  fifth 
toe  on  the  fore  foot.  Its  fur  is  ash-colored  and  woolly,  and  it  has  a  coarse  mane  from 
head  to  tail,  which  is  elevated  when  the  animal  is  enraged,  like  the  hair  on  a  cat’s  back. 
Its  muzzle  is  black  and  nearly  naked;  legs  and  feet  dark  brown  in  front  and  gray  behind ; 
ears  dark  brown  outside  and  gray  inside.  It  goes  abroad  only  in  the  night,  and  then 
for  food.  It  is  fond  of  its  kind,  and  a  number  will  live  in  a  single  burrow.  Being 
very  timid,  it  is  not  easily  caught,  running  rapidly  despite  its  short  hind  legs. 

AAEGAU  (argovie),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Aar,  and 
having  the  Rhine  for  its  n.  boundary.  Its  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys, 
is  well  wooded,  and  generally  fertile.  The  area  is  about  530  sq.m.,  and  the  population 
in  1877  was  202,048,  rather  more  than  half  being  Protestants.  Besides  agriculture,  con¬ 
siderable  manufacturing  industry  in  cotton  and  silk  is  carried  on  both  in  the  towns  and 
country,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  population  has  of  late  markedly  increased.  In  this 
canton  is  the  castle  of  Habsburg  or  Hapsburg,  the  original  seat  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Austria.  The  chief  town  is  Aarau,  situated  on  the  Aar;  pop.,  ’80,  5944. 

AAE  HUUS,  a  seaport  on  thee,  coast  of  Jutland,  and  seat  of  a  bishop;  pop.,  ’80,  24,831. 

AARIFI  PASHA',  a  Turkish  statesman,  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
1877,  having  been  minister  of  education,  and  also  of  justice,  and  twice  envoy  to  Austria. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  Turkey,  familiar  with  the  principal  languages  of  Europe, 
and  has  won  a  plaee  in  literature  by  translating  The  History  of  the  Crusades  from  the 
French. 

AAEON,  the  elder  brother  of  Moses,  was  appointed  his  assistant  and  spokesman,  and 
at  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law  received  for  himself  and  his  descendants  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Aaron  assisted  his  brother  in'  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  He  died  in  the  123d  year  of  his  age,  on  mount  Hor,  on  the  borders  of  Idumea. 
His  third  son,  Eleazar,  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  high-priest. 

AARON  oe  Alexandria,  the  earliest  writer  on  diseases  who  mentions  the  small¬ 
pox.  He  wrote  in  the  7th  century, 

AARSENS,  Francis  Van,  1572-1641;  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatists  of  the  United 
Provinces.  He  represented  the  States  General  at  the  French  court  many  years,  and  was 
in  diplomatic  service  in  Venice,  Germany,  and  England.  Richelieu,  with  whom  he 
had  negotiations  in  1624,  ranked  him  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  politicians  of  the  time. 
There  is  a  stain  on  his  memory  because  of  his  complicity  in  the  death  of  Barneveldt,  who 
wras  executed  in  1619,  by  order  of  the  States  General,  after  a  trial  which  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  mockery. 

AASEN,  Ivan  Andreas,  b.  1813;  a  Norwegian  philologist.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
farmer;  educated  by  his  own  exertions;  studied  botany,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the 
native  dialects.  In  1848  he  published  JDet  norske  Folkesprogs  Grammatik,  and  in  1850 
added  Ordbog  over  det  norske  Folkesprog,  and  still  later  a  work  on  Norwegian  proverbs. 
He  was  granted  an  annuity  some  years  ago. 

AASVAR,  islands  off  Norway,  about  lat.  66°,  an  important  centre  of  herring  fishery, 
in  which  more  than  10,000  men  are  employed  in  December  and  January;  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  islands  are  almost  deserted.  The  fish  is  the  great  Nordland  her¬ 
ring,  and  the  catch  often  reaches  200,000  tons  in  a  season. 

AB,  the  fifth  month  of  the  ancient  Jewish  year,  now  the  eleventh  (and  in  intercalary 
years  the  twelfth),  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  new  year  from  spring  to  autumn. 
On  the  first  day  of  Ab  there  is  a  feast  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Aaron,  and  on  the 
ninth  the  most  solemn  of  all  Hebrew  feasts,  to  mark  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  558  b.c. ,  and  the  second  temple  by  Titus,  70  a.d.  Ab  may  begin 
as  early  as  July  10,  or  as  late  August  7. 

ABAB'DE,  Ababdeii,  or  Ababdie,  an  African  people  occupying  the  region  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  Kossier,  and  near  the  latitude  of  Dera,  or  Derr. 
They  are  distinct  from  Arabs,  though  they  intermarry,  and  accept  the  religion  of  the 
Koran.  As  a  rule  they  are  faithless  and  treacherous.  They  have  few  horses,  but 
fine  breeds  of  camels  and  dromedaries.  There  are  three  tribes,  numbering  in  all  about 
120,000.  Some  are  agriculturists,  but  the  great  part  are  nomadic.  They  have  consid¬ 
erable  possessions,  and  a  small  trade  in  senna  and  charcoal,  which  they  send  to  Cairo. 

AB  ACA,  or  Manilla  Hemp,  is  the  fibre  of  a  species  of  plantain  or  banana,  Musa 
troglodytarum,  a  native  of  the  Philippine  isles,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated.  The 
leaf-stalks  are  split  into  long  stripes,  and  the  fibrous  part  is  then  separated  from  the  fleshy 
pulp  A  laborer  can  in  this  way  produce  daily  50  lbs.  of  hemp.  Before  1825,  the  quan¬ 
tity  produced  was  insignificant,  "but  now  it  amounts  to  nearly  31,000  tons  annually.  In 
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Manilla  there  is  a  steam  rope-work  for  making  ropes  of  it  for  naval  purposes.  They  are 
very  durable,  but  not  very  flexible.  The  fibre  of  a  number  of  species  of  Musa  is  used  in 
tropical  countries.  See  Plantain. 

AB'ACO,  or  Luca'ya,  the  largest  of  the  Bahama  islands,  80  m.  long  by  about  15  m. 
wide,  150  m.  e.  of  Florida,  lat.  26°  30',  long.  76°  57'.  Pop.  2000.  Ship-building, 
wrecking,  and  turtle-fishing  are  the  chief  employments. 

ABACUS,  an  instrument  seldom  seen  except  in  infant-schools,  where  it  is  used  to 
make  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic  palpable.  It  consists  of  a  frame  with  a 
number  of  parallel  wires,  on  which  beads  or  counters  are  strung.  In  ancient  times,  it 
was  used  in  practical  reckoning,  and  is  said  to  be  so  still  in  China  and  elsewhere. — Aba¬ 
cus  Pythagoricus  meant  the  multiplication-table. — Abacus,  in  arch.,  is  a  square  or  oblong 
level  tablet  on  the  capital  of  a  column,  and  supporting  the  entablature.  In  the  Doric, 
old  Ionic,  and  Tuscan  orders,  the  abacus  is  a  regular  oblong  ;  but  in  the  new  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Roman  orders,  the  abacus  has  concave  sides,  with  truncated  angles. 
Square  marble  tablets  let  into  walls,  and  fields  with  figures  in  them  inserted  in  mosaic 
floors,  were  also  included  under  the  term  abacus  in  ancient  architecture. 

ABAD'  (allied  both  in  etymology  and  meaning  to  the  Eng.  abode),  an  affix  to  names  of 
Persian  origin,  as  Hyderabad,  the  ‘  ‘  dwelling”  or  city  of  Hyder. 

ABAD'  I.  (Abu  Amru  ibn  Habed),  the  first  Moorish  king  of  Seville,  and  founder 
of  the  Abadite  dynasty.  Ilis  ancestors  were  from  Syria,  but  he  wras  born  near  the 
Guadalquiver,  and  brought  up  in  Seville,  where  by  generosity  and  hospitality  he  became 
so  popular  that  the  people,  in  1015,  elected  him  king.  He  ruled  26  years,  and  added 
Cordova  to  his  dominions. 

ABAD'  II.  (Mohammed  ibn  Habed),  1012-69;  son  of  A.  I.  He  enlarged  his  father’s 
dominions  by  adding  Andalusia.  He  is  said  to  have  been  cruel  and  relentless. 

ABAD'  III.  (Mohammed  ibn  Habed),  1039-95;  son  of  A.  II.,  a  lover  and  patron  of 
letters  and  writer  of  poetry.  He  was  tolerant  and  kind,  and  peaceably  added  a  part  of 
Portugal  to  his  kingdom.  His  chief  opponent,  Alfonso  YI.  of  Castile,  married  A.’s 
daughter,  and  the  alliance  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  smaller  Moorish  princes,  who 
engaged  the  king  of  Morocco  in  a  league  by  wThich  A.  and  Alfonso  wrere  defeated. 
Seville  was  spared  from  sack  by  A.  ’s  prompt  surrender.  He  wras  kept  four  years  a 
prisoner  in  Morocco,  and  his  daughters  were  compelled  to  spin  wTool  for  subsistence. 
A.’s  verses,  "written  while  in  captivity,  are  admired.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Abadies. 

ABAD'DON.  See  Apollyon,  ante. 

ABAISSfi  (lowered),  a  term  used  in  heraldry.  When  the  fesse  or  any  other  armorial 
figure  is  depressed,  or  situated  below  the  centre  of  the  shield,  it  is  said  to  be  abaisse. 
Adosse  (back  to  back),  affronte  or  confronts  (facing  or  fronting  one  another),  aiguisse 
(sharpened  at  the  point),  aile  (winged),  are  other  heraldic  terms  borrowed,  like  abaisse, 
from  the  French,  and  used  by  English  heralds  in  senses  not  differing  essentially  from 
their  ordinary  significations  in  that  language. 

ABA'KA  KHAN,  d.  1280;  the  second  Mongol  king  of  Persia,  of  the  family  of 
Genghis  Khan.  lie  completed  the  conquests  begun  by  his  father,  and  consolidated  the 
Mongol  rule  over  western  Asia. 

ABAKANSK',  a  fortified  t.  in  Siberia,  on  the  Abakan,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Yenisei,  54°  n.  91°  14'  e.  Pop.  1000.  The  town  is  in  the  mildest  and  most  salubrious  district 
in  Siberia,  and  is  noted  for  the  great  number  of  tumuli  in  the  neighborhood,  and  for 
statues  of  men,  some  of  them  nine  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

AB'ANA,  and  PHARPAR,  “rivers  of  Damascus”  (ii.  Kings  v.  12);  probably  the 
present  Barada  and  AwTaj,  the  former  flowing  through  Damascus,  and  the  other  passing 
8  m.  to  the  south.  Both  rivers  are  lost  in  the  marshes  on  the  border  of  the  Arabian 
desert.  The  plain  of  Damascus  owes  much  of  its  fertility  to  the  irrigation  of  these  rivers. 

ABANCAY',  a  t.  in  Peru,  65  m.  w.s.w.  of  Cuzco,  on  the  Abancay,  over  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  South  America.  The  town  has  extensive  sugar  refineries; 
sugar  and  hemp  are  cultivated,  and  silver  is  found  in  the  mountains. 

ABANCOURT,  Charles  Xavier  Joseph  d’,  1758-92,  a  French  statesman.  When 
the  revolution  of  1789  broke  out  he  was  captain  of  cavalry,  but  Louis  XVI.  made  him 
minister  of  war.  In  1792  he  wras  imprisoned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  as  a  foe  to 
freedom ;  but  while  on  the  way  from  Orleans  to  Paris  the  transport  was  mobbed  and  lie 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  butchered. 

ABANDON,  Abandoning,  Abandonment.  This  term,  in  its  different  grammatical  and 
etymological  forms,  has  various  applications  in  legal  phraseology,  but  all  more  or  less 
corresponding  to  its  popular  meaning.  The  following  are  examples: 

Abandoning  an  Action  is  a  technical  expression  in  Scotch  legal  procedure,  signifying 
the  act  by  which  a  plaintiff  or  “  pursuer,”  as  he  is  called  in  Scotland — abandons  or 
withdraws  from  his  action  on  the  payment  of  the  costs  incurred,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  judge  befoie  whom  the  action  had  previously  been  conducted.  The  same  purpose 
is  effected  in  England  by  the  plaintiff  in  a  court  of  common  law  either  entering  a  nolle 
prosequi,  or  at  the  trial  withdrawing  the  record*  Lx  the  courts  of  equity,  the  plaintiff 
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may  move  the  dismissal  of  liis  own  bill,  or  the  defendant  may  move  to  dismiss  the  suit 
for  want  of  prosecution  by  the  plaintiff.  Suits  may  also  abate  by  the  death  or  supervening 
incapacity  of  the  parties.  See  Action. 

Abandonment,  in  marine  insurance,  signifies  the  relinquishment  to  the  insurer  or 
underwriter  of  goods  or  property  saved  from  a  shipwreck,  and  of  all  interest  in  the  same, 
previous  to  the  owners’  demanding  payment  in  terms  of  the  policy.  See  Insurance. 

Abandonment  of  Railways.  By  the  act  of  parliament  13  and  14  Viet.  c.  83,  facili¬ 
ties  are  afforded  for  the  A.  of  railways  and  the  dissolution  of  railway  companies  by 
consent  of  the  holders  of  three  fifths  of  the  shares  or  stock,  and  by  warrant  of  the  “  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Railways,”  or,  as  it  now  is  by  the  14  and  15  Viet.  c.  64,  by  warrant  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  other  matters  regarding  the  regulation 
of  railways,  having  superseded  the  former  body.  See  Railway. 

Abandoning  or  deserting  seamen,  by  masters  of  merchant- vessels,  is,  by  9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  31,  s.  30,  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment.  See  Seamen. 

ABANO,  Pietro  d’,  an  Italian  philosopher,  1250-1316;  educated  in  Constantinople 
and  Paris;  professor  of  medicine  in  Padua;  wrote  on  philosophy  and  medicine,  and,  like 
other  learned  men  of  his  time,  practised  astrology,  by  reason  of  which  he  was  accused 
of  magic,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt ;  but  he  died  in  prison. 

ABAR'BANEL.  See  Abravanel,  ante. 

ABARCA,  Joaquin,  a  Spanish  bishop,  b.  about  1780,  d.  1844.  For  supporting  the 
absolute  rule  of  Ferdinand  VII.  he  was  made  bishop  of  Leon ;  but  he  went  with  Don 
Carlos  to  Portugal  and  England,  acting  as  his  agent,  though  finally  losing  the  pretender’s 
regard.  Banished  from  Spain,  he  sought  a  monastery  at  Lanzi,  where  he  died. 

AB'ARIM,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  land  of  Moab,  e.  of  the  Jordan  and  facing 
Jericho.  The  highest  point  was  Mt.  Nebo,  the  place  where  Moses  closed  his  earthly 
career. 

AB'ARIS,  a  Scythian  priest  of  Apollo,  to  whom  it  was  fabled  the  god  gave  a  golden 
arrow  on  which  to  ride  through  the  air.  This  dart  rendered  him  invisible,  and  it  cured 
diseases  and  gave  oracles.  A.  gave  the  arrow  to  Pythagoras. 

ABAS  CAL',  Jose  Fernando,  1743-1821;  a  Spanish  statesman  and  general;  entered 
the  army  in  1762;  governor  of  Cuba  in  1796;  viceroy  of  Peru  from  1804  to  1816,  and  in 
the  last  year  made  a  marquis.  He  was  noted  for  administrative  ability,  firmness,  and 
moderation. 


ABATEMENT.  This  is  a  term  used  in  various  senses  in  the  law  of  England,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1.  A.  of  freehold,  where  a  stranger  without  right  enters  and  gets  possession.  See 
Freehold.  2.  A.  of  nuisances,  which  is  a  remedy  against  injury  by  nuisance.  See 
Nuisance.  3.  Plea  in  A.,  by  means  of  which  a  defendant,  on  some  formal  and  technical 
ground,  seeks  to  abate  or  quash  the  action.  See  Action.  4.  A.  of  legacies  and  debts, 
where  the  estate  is  insufficient  for  payment  in  full.  See  Legacy.  5.  A.  by  the  death  of 
parties  to  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  which  are  in  consequence  stopped  till 
revived.  The  marriage  of  a  plaintiff,  the  change  or  loss  of  interest  and  right,  and  other 
similar  considerations,  have  also  the  effect  of  abating  legal  proceedings.  See  Action. 
6.  A.  or  discount  in  commercial  law.  See  Mercantile  Law.  7.  A.  or  deduction  of 
duties  levied  by  the  custom-house.  See  Customs  Duties. 


ABATEMENT,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  mark  placed  over  a  portion  of  the  paternal  coat-of- 
arms  of  a  family,  significative  of  some  base  or  ungentleman-like  act  on  the  part  of  the 
bearer.  The  coat  is  then  said  to  be  abated,  or  lowered  in  dignity.  Guillim  gives  nine 
such  marks,  all  of  which  are  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  disgraceful  colors, 
tanne  (tawney)  and  sanguine.  Such  are  the  delf  tanne,  assigned  to  him  who  revokes  his 
challenge;  the  escutcheon  reversed  sanguine,  proper  to  him  who  offends  the  chastity  of 
virgin,  wife,  or  widow,  or  flies  from  his  sovereign’s  banner;  the  point-dexter  tanne,  due 
to  ?iim  who’  overmuch  boasteth  himself  of  his  martial  acts;  and  the  like.  Marks  of 
abatement  are  generally  repudiated  by  the  best  heraldic  authorities..  Menestrier  calls 
them  sottises  anglaises,  and  Montagu  is  of  opinion  that  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  a  more 
appropriate  designation.  Abatements  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  such  sub¬ 
tractive  alterations  in  coats-of-arms  as  signify  juniority  of  birth,  or  removal  fiom  the 
principal  house  or  senior  branch  of  the  family.  These  are  commonly  called  marks  ot 
cadency,  distinctions,  differences,  or  brisures.  The  latter  term  is  . generally  applied  to 
marks  of  bastardy,  which  might  with  less  impropriety  be  classed  with  abatements. 


ABATI  or  Dell’  Abbato,  Niccolo,  1512-71 ;  a  fresco-painter  of  Modena.  He 
assisted  Primaticcio  in  decorating  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  A. ’s  work  has  been 
highly  praised  by  Lanzi,  Algarotti,  and  others.  One  of  his  finest  pieces  in  oil  is  the 
“  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,”  now  in  the  Dresden  galleiy. 

ABATTIS,  a  species  of  intrenchment,  and  one  of  the  oldest.  It  consists  of  trees 
felled  (abattu),  and  laid  side  by  side,  with  the  branches  directed  towards  the  enemy,  the 
softer  twigs  being  cut  off.  It  thus  forms  a  breastwork  to  fire  over,  and  is  very  useful 
in  field-works  and  in  the  outworks  of  regular  fortifications,  for  retarding  the  enemy  s 
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ABATTOIR  (Fr.  abattre,  to  fell  or  destroy),  a  slaughter-house.  The  use  of  this  terra 
has  passed  into  England  from  France,  where  the  example  wras  first  given  of  public  estab¬ 
lishments  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  used  as  food,  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  san¬ 
itary  arrangements  as  to  obviate  the  injurious  effects  that  are  found  to  result  from  the 
existence  of  private  slaughter-houses  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  population.  This  great 
public  improvement  originated  with  Napoleon,  who  passed  a  decree  in  1807  for  the 
erection  of  public  abattoirs.  The  extensive  works  connected  with  this  design  were 
nearly  completed  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire;  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  1818  that 
the  Parisian  butchers  ceased  to  slaughter  in  their  private  establishments.  There  are  now 
five  of  these  abattoirs  in  Paris — three  on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
containing  240  slaughter-houses  in  all — which,  both  in  architectural  propriety  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  internal  arrangement,  maybe  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.  The  charge 
per  head  is,  for  an  ox  six  fr.  a  cow  4  fr.,  a  calf  2  fr.,  and  a  sheep  50  centimes.  Of  the 
appearance  and  management  of  one  of  the  great  Parisian  abattoirs,  a  good  account  is 
given  by  Sir  Francis  Head  in  his  amusing  work,  A  Faggot  of  French  Sticks.  Other 
towns  in  France  have  similar  abattoirs;  and  so  have  Mantua  and  Brussels. 

The  erection  of  similar  establishments  in  Britain  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Public  slaughter-houses  formed  part  of  the  plan  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  cattle- 
market  in  the  metropolis  in  Copenhagen  fields.  Those  built  are  well  arranged,  and  such 
of  the  old  slaughter-houses  as  remain  are  placed  under  sanitary  inspection.  The 
increased  use  of  country-killed  meat  obviates  the  necessity  for  further  abattoirs.  In 
Edinburgh  an  excellent  A.  was  erected  by  the  town-council  in  1851. 

ABATTUTA  (Ital.),  in  music,  in  strict  or  measured  time. 

ABA'UJVAR',  a  county  or  district  in  Upper  Hungary;  1117  sq.m. ;  pop.,  166,666. 

ABATJZIT,  Firmin,  a  French  savant,  was  born  at  Uzes,  in  Languedoc,  1679,  and  died 
at  Geneva  1767.  His  parents  were  Protestant,  and  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  being  only  six  years  of  age,  he  escaped  with  difficulty,  by  his  mother’s  contri¬ 
vance,  from  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  who  wished  to  educate  him  into  Catholicism, 
and  was  sent  to  Geneva.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  such  intense  ardor  and 
diligence,  that  he  became  versed  in  almost  all  the  sciences.  He  travelled  in  England  and 
Holland  in  1698,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Newton,  Bayle,  and  other 
eminent  writers.  Newton,  in  sending  him  one  of  his  controversial  works,  paid  him  the 
distinguished  compliment  of  saying:  “You  are  worthy  to  decide  between  Leibnitz  and 
me.  ”  King  William  wished  to  retain  him  permanently  in  England,  and  to  that  end  made 
him  several  advantageous  offers;  but  his  affection  for  his  mother  induced  him  to  return 
to  Geneva.  He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  French  in  1726,  and  for  his  lucid 
investigations  into  the  ancient  history  of  Geneva  he  received  from  its  authorities  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  He  likewise  wrote  numerous  theological  and  archaeological  trea¬ 
tises,  besides  leaving  one  or  two  scientific  and  artistic  dissertations  in  manuscript,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  these  were  burned  by  his  heirs,  who  were  Catholics.  His  orthodoxy 
has  been  disputed.  From  some  of  his  works  we  gain  the  impression  that  he  was  a  Uni¬ 
tarian.  His  personal  qualities  secured  him  universal  esteem.  Rousseau,  who  could  not 
bear  to  praise  a  contemporary,  penned  his  solitary  panegyric  on  A. 

ABB  AD  IE,  Antoine  and  Arnould-Miciiel  d’,  two  brothers,  French  travelers,  known 
for  their  researches  in  Abyssinia,  from  1837  to  1845.  According  to  their  own  account, 
their  objects  were  purely  ethnological  and  geographical ;  but  they  were  regarded  by 
certain  English  travelers  and  missionaries  as  agents  employed  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  for  religious  and  political  purposes;  amongst  the  results  of  their  travels  are  a 
catalogue  of  Ethiopian  MSS.,  an  Ethiopian  version  of  the  Pastor  of  Hernias,  and  the 
now  completed  Geodesic  de  VEthiopie.  The  English  expedition  to  Abyssinia  led  Arnould 
d’A.  to  publish,  in  1868,  his  Dome  Ans  dans  la  Haute- Etldopie.  Arnould  has  also 
distinguished  himself  by  his  study  of  the  Basque  language. 

ABBADIE,  Jacques,  d.d.,  1658-1727;  a  French  Protestant  divine;  b.  in  Berne,  d.  in 
London.  Of  poor  descent,  he  was  educated  by  his  friends,  and  advanced  so  rapidly 
that  at  17  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  He  spent  several  years  in 
Berlin  as  minister  of  the  French  Protestant  church,  and  in  1690  accompanied  Marshal 
Schomberg  to  England,  becoming  minister  of  the  French  church  in  London.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of  William  III.,  who  made  him  dean  of  Killaloe.  He 
wrrote  a  defense  of  the  English  revolution,  and  an  account  of  the  assassination  plot  of 
1692,  the  material  for  which  he  got  from  the  state  secretaries.  He  was  able  and  eloquent, 
but  is  known  chiefly  by  his  works  on  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  divinity  of 
Christ. 

ABBANDONAMENTE  (Ital.),  in  music,  with  self-abandonment;  despondingly. 

ABBAS,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabian  prophet,  and  the  chief  promoter  of 
his  religion  (d.  652),  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Abbasides,w1io  ruled  as  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  from  749  to  1258,  and  afterwards  exercised  the  spiritual  functions  of  the 
caliphate  in  Egypt,  under  the  protection  of  mamelukes,  till  1517,  when  that  dignity  passed 
to  the  Turkish  sultan.  Descendants  of  this  family  still  live  in  Turkey  and  India. — The 
Abbasides  in  Persia  were  descended  from  the  race  of  the  Soft,  who  ascribed  their 
origin  to  the  caliph  Ali.  This  race  acquired  dominion  in  1500,  and  became  extinct  in 
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1736.  Among  them,  Abbas  I.,  surnamed  the  great,  was  the  most  eminent  ruler.  He 
came  to  the  throne  1586,  and  died  1628.  His  reign  was  marked  by  a  series  of  victories 
over  the  Turks.  In  alliance  with  England,  he  destroyed,  in  1621,  the  Portuguese  colony 
at  Ormuz. 

ABBAS  I,  a  renowned  monarch  of  Persia,  was  the  youngest  son  of  shah  Moham¬ 
med  Khodaliendah.  He  made  a  successful  rebellion  against  his  father;  caused  one  or 
more  of  his  brothers  to  be  murdered,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne  when  but  18 
years  old,  in  1585.  He  went  against  the  predatory  Uzbeks,  who  plundered  Kliorasan, 
defeating  them  in  1595  in  a  great  battle  near  Herat,  and  driving  them  out  of  his  domains. 
He  was  in  almost  continuous  war  with  the  Turks,  over  whom  he  gained  many  important 
successes,  adding  territory  to  his  dominions.  By  a  victory  at  Bassorali,  in  1605,  he 
extended  his  empire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Achmed  I.  was  forced  to  cede  Shirwah 
and  Kurdistan.  In  1618  he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars  near 
Sultaineh,  and  made  an  advantageous  peace.  But  the  Turks  soon  renewed  the  war, 
whereupon,  in  1623,  Abbas  took  Bagdad  after  a  year’s  siege.  When  he  died,  in  1629. 
his  empire  extended  from  the  Tigris  lo  the  Indus.  He  distinguished  himself  not  only 
by  the  successes  of  his  arms  and  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  but  by  many  administra¬ 
tive  reforms,  especially  encouraging  commerce,  to  facilitate  which  he  built  important 
highways  and  bridges.  He  was  tolerant  to  foreigners,  especially  Christians,  though  to 
his  own  family  he  was  cruel,  causing  his  eldest  son  to  be  killed,  and  the  eyes  of  his  other 
children  to  be  put  out. 

ABBASIDES,  The,  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Saracen 
rulers.  They  claim  to  have  descended  from  Abbas,  the  uncle  and  adviser  of  the  prophet 
(566-652  a.d.);  and  they  succeeded  the  Ommiads,  who  were  caliphs  of  Damascus.  The 
family  of  Abbas  acquired  great  influence  because  of  their  near  relationship  to  the  prophet, 
and  Ibrahim,  fourth  in  descent  from  Abbas,  gained  several  successes  over  the  Ommiad 
armies,  but  was  captured  and  executed  in  747  by  calipn  Merwan.  Ibrahim’s  brother, 
Abul-Abbas,  whom  he  had  named  as  his  successor,  assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and  by  a 
decisive  victory  near  the  river  Zab,  in  750,  entirely  overthrew  the  Ommiad  dynasty; 
Merwan  was  executed,  and  the  house  of  Abbas  was  firmly  established  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  though  the  Spanish  possessions  were  lost  by  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
caliphate  of  Cordova.  Almansur  succeeded  Abul-Abbas,  and  founded  Bagdad  as  the 
seat  of  the  empire.  He  fought  with  success  against  the  Turks  and  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor; 
but  from  this  period  the  rate  of  tlieAbbasides  was  distinguished  by  the  development  of 
liberal  arts  rather  than  the  extension  of  territory.  The  severity  of  Mohammed’s  religion 
was  relaxed  and  the  faithful  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  luxury.  The  caliphs  Harun 
Al-Rashid,  786-809,  and  Al-Mamun,  813-833,  attained  world-wide  celebrity  for  gorgeous 
palaces,  vast  treasures,  and  brilliant  equipage,  in  which  their  splendor  contrasted  strik¬ 
ingly  with  the  poverty  of  European  sovereigns.  Harun  is  well  known  as  a  hero  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Al-Mamun  as  a  patron  of  literature  and  science.  But  with  all  their 
splendor  the  caliphs  were  tyrants,  and  their  memory  is  stained  with  deeds  of  blood 
wrought  through  jealousy  or  revenge.  Within  less  than  a  century  the  domains  of  the 
Abbasides  suffered  dismemberment,  and  their  power  rapidly  decreased.  Rival  sover¬ 
eignties  (the  Aslilabites,  Edristes,  etc.)  arose  in  Africa,  and  an  independent  government 
was  instituted  in  Kliorasan  in  820,  under  the  Taherites.  In  the  west  the  Greeks  again 
began  to  encroach ;  but  the  fatal  blow  came  from  a  despised  and  almost  savage  race. 
The  caliphs  had  long  been  waging  war  against  the  Tartars  of  Turkestan,  and  many  cap¬ 
tives  taken  in  these  wars  were  dispersed  over  the  empire.  Attracted  by  the  bravery  of 
these  prisoners,  and  fearing  rebellion  among  the  subjects,  Motassem  (833-842),  the  founder 
of  Samarah  and  successful  opponent  of  the  Greeks  under  Theophilus,  formed  body¬ 
guards  of  the  Turkoman  prisoners,  who  speedily  became  the  real  rulers  of  the  Saracen 
empire.  Mota-Wakkei,  son  of  Motassem,  was  assassinated  by  them  in  861,  and  the 
succeeding  caliphs  were  only  puppets  in  their  hands.  The  caliph  Radhi,  934-941,  was 
compelled  to  delegate  to  Mohammed  ben  Rayek,  under  the  title  of  “commander  of  com¬ 
manders,”  the  government  of  the  army  and  other  important  functions  of  the  caliphate. 
Province  after  province  proclaimed  independence;  the  rule  of  the  caliphs  was  narrowed 
to  Bagdad  and  vicinity,  and  the  house  of  Abbas  lost  its  power  in  the  eastfore\ei  when 
Hulague,  prince  of  the  Mongols,  set  Bagdad  on  fire,  and  slew  the  reigning  caliph, 
Motassem,  Feb.  20,  1258.  The  Abbasides  continued  to  hold  the  semblance  of  power  m 
the  nominal  caliphate  of  Egypt,  and  feebly  attempted  to  recover  their  ancient  seat.  The 
last  of  the  A.,  Mota-Wakkei  III.,  was  taken  by  sultan  Selim  I.,  conqueror  of  Egypt,  to 
Constantinople,  and  kept  there  sometime  as  a  prisoner.  He  returned  to  Eg}  pt,  and 
died  in  Cairo,  in  1538,  a  pensioner  of  the  Ottoman  government,  and  the  last  ot  the 
Abbasides.  See  Mamun,  Abu’l. 

ABBAS-MIRZA,  a  Persian  prince,  well  known  by  his  wars  against  Russia,  was  the  son 
.  of  the  shah  Fetli-Ali,  and  was  born  in  1783,  Abbas  possessed  great  talents  and  acquire 
ments,  and  a  love  for  the  manners  and  culture  of  the  west.  M  hen  lie  was  yet  }  oung,  his 
father  made  him  governor  of  the  province  Azerbijan,  where,  by  the  help  of  English 
officers,  he  applied  himself  to  the  reform  of  the  army.  When  Persia,  in  1811,  influenced 
by  France,  declared  war  against  Russia,  Abbas  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Persian  army,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Persia  lost,  at  the  peace  of  Gulistan. 
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in  1813,  its  remaining  possessions  in  the  Caucasus,  and  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
flag  of  Russia  on  the  Caspian  sea.  At  the  instigation  of  Abbas,  a  new  war  broke  out  in 
1826,  between  Feth-Ali  and  Russia.  The  prince  fought  a  second  time  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  bravery  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  was  again  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Russian  arms,  and  to  conclude  a  peace,  on  Feb.  22,  1828,  at  Turkmantscliai,  by 
which  Persia  lost  all  share  in  Armenia.  In  this  treaty,  Russia  had  guaranteed  to  Abbas 
the  succession  to  the  Persian  throne,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  became 
dependent  on  Russia,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  connection  with  England.  When, 
in  1829,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Teheran  was  murdered  in  a  popular  tumult,  which 
he  had  provoked  by  imprudence,  Abbas  went  in  person  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  prevent  any 
ill  consequences,  and  to  maintain  the  peace.  He  was  received  by  the  emperor  with 
kindness,  and  went  back  to  Persia  loaded  with  presents.  He  died  in  1833.  His  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  his  country,  although  he  could  not  have  prevented  the  encroachments 
of  Russia.  His  eldest  son,  Mohammed  Mirza,  mounted  the  throne  in  1834,  on  the  death 
of  Feth-Ali,  under  the  united  protection  of  England  and  Russia. 

ABBAS  PASHA',  1813-54;  grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  viceroy  of  Egypt;  active, 
but  not  distinguished  in  Mehemet’s  wars  in  Syria.  After  Ibraham’s  short  reign,  he  took 
the  throne  (in  1848)  as  hereditary  successor,  but  was  a  cruel  and  capricious  ruler.  He 
dismissed  the  Europeans  in  state  service,  and  frustrated  much  of  Meliemet’s  good  work; 
but  he  successfully  resisted  Turkish  attempts  to  lower  the  condition  and  prestige  of 
Egypt,  and  assisted  the  Sultan  in  the  Crimean  war.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  mur¬ 
dered. 

ABBATE,  Niccolo  Dell,  or  Niccolo  Abati,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1509  or  1512, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1571.  He  was  an  able  and  skilful  artist  in  fresco-painting,  and  was 
a  follower  both  of  Raphael  and  Correggio ;  yet  he  rather  blent  the  two  styles  in  one  than 
imitated  either  separately.  His  influence  is  traceable  in  the  art  which  prevailed  during 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  His  earlier  works  are  to  be  seen  at  Modena;  his 
later  ones  at  Bologna,  among  which  is  his  “Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  considered 
his  finest;  but  he  is  best  known  by  the  frescoes  which  he  executed  for  the  castle  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  from  the  designs  of  Primaticcio.  These,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tableaux  representing  the  history  of  Alexander  the  great,  were  unfortunately  destroyed 
in  1738,  at  the  barbarous  suggestion  of  an  architect  who  wished  to  enlarge  the  building. 

ABBATUC'CI,  Charles,  son  of  Jacques  Pierre,  1771-96;  an  officer  of  artillery,  and 
in  1794  Pichegru’s  adjutant;  made  general  of  brigade  for  bravery,  and  afterwards  gen¬ 
eral  of  division.  He  died  from  wounds  he  received  in  an  engagement  with  the  Austrians 
at  Huningen,  where  Moreau  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

ABBATUC'CI,  Jacques  Pierre,  1726-1812;  b.  in  Corsica;  a  rival  and  political 
opponent  of  Paoli;  but  he  submitted  to  his  control  in  the  war  with  the  Genoese.  He 
became  general  in  the  royal  army,  but  after  the  capture  of  Toulon  resigned  and  went  to 
France,  where  he  was  promoted  to  general  of  division.  When  the  English  fleet  left  Cor¬ 
sica,  in  1796,  he  returned  home. 

ABBATUC'CI,  Jacques  Pierre  Charles,  1791-1857 ;  nephew  of  Charles;  law  officer 
under  the  restoration.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  made  presiding  judge  at 
Orleans,  and  sent  thence  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  a  leader  of  opposition  to 
Guizot’s  ministry,  and  conspicuous  at  reform  banquets.  In  the  National  Assembly  in 
1848,  he  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  social  democratic  movement.  He  became  a 
warm  supporter  of  Napoleon  III.,  who  made  him  minister  of  justice  and  keeper  of  the 
seals.  His  sons,  Charles,  Antoine  Dominique,  and  Severen,  were  supporters  of  the 
Bonapartes. 

ABBE,  the  French  name  for  an  abbot  (q.v.),  but  often  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
priest  or  clergyman.  By  a  concordat  between  pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  (1516),  the 
French  king  had  the  right  to  nominate  upwards  of  200  abbes  commendataires,  who,  with¬ 
out  having  any  duty  to  perform,  drew  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
convents.  The  hope  of  obtaining  one  of  those  sinecures  led  multitudes  of  young  men, 
many  of  them  of  noble  birth,  to  enter  the  clerical  career,  who,  however,  seldom  went 
further  than  taking  the  inferior  orders  (see  Orders,  Holy);  and  it  became  customary  to 
call  all  such  aspirants  abbes— jocularly,  abbes  of  St.  Hope.  They  formed  a  considerable 
and  influential  class  in  society;  and  an  abbe,  distinguished  by  a  short  black  or  violet- 
colored  frock,  and  a  peculiar  style  of  wearing  the  hair,  was  found  as  friend  or  ghostly 
adviser  in  almost  every  family  of  consequence.  When  a  candidate  obtained  an  abbey, 
he  was  enjoined  to  take  holy  orders;  but  many  procured  dispensation,  and  continued  to 
draw  the  revenues  as  secular  or  lay  abbots. 

ABBE,  Cleveland.  See  page  881. 

ABBESS,  the  superior  of  a  religious  community  of  women,  corresponding  in  rank 
and  authority  to  an  abbot  (q.v.),  except  in  not  being  allowed  to  exercise  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  priesthood — such  as  preaching,  confession,  etc. 

ABBETT,  Leon.  See  page  881. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  co.  in  South  Carolina,  between  the  Saluda  and  the  Savannah 
rivers.  The  soil  is  good  and  well  cultivated  to  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Area,  960  sq.m.;  pop.,  ’80,  13,172  white,  27,637  black.  The  Columbia  and 
Greenville  railroad  runs  through  the  n.  part  of  the  co.  Co.  seat,  Abbeville. 
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ABBE\  ILLE,  a  fortified  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Somme,  stands  on  the  river 
Somme,  about  12  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  90  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Paris.  It  is  built  partly 
on  an  island,  and  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill 
paved,  and  the  houses  built  mostly  of  brick  and  wood.  The  building  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  church  of  St.  Wolf  ran,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  whose  facade  is 
a  splendid  example  of  the  flamboyant  style,  being  pierced  by  three  deep  portals,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  three  high  gothic  towers.  The  chief  manufactures  of  A.  are  velvets,  serges, 
cottons,  linens,  sacking,  hosiery,  jewelry,  soap,  glass-wares,  glue,  paper,  etc.  It  is  a- 
station  on  the  Railway  du  Nord,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with  Amiens,  Paris,  Lille, 
and  Belgium.  "Vessels  of  between  150  and  200  tons  can  sail  up  the  Somme  as  far  as 
Abbeville,  Pop.  76,  19,328;  ’81,  19,283, 

ABBEY.  See  Monastery. 

ABBEY  is  used  in  a  legal  sense  in  Scotland,  and  signifies  the  sanctuary  or  protection 
to  a  debtor  against  legal  process  afforded  by  the  A.  of  Holyrood.  This  privilege  has,  of 
course,  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  churches  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  sanctuary  and  shelter 
for  all  who  sought  refuge  within  their  walls.  The  first  instance  known  of  a  debtor  seek¬ 
ing  refuge  in  Holyrood  abbey— that  of  John  Scott,  1531  a.d.—  is  recorded  by  George 
Buchanan.  See  Sanctuary 

ABBEY,  Edwin  A.  See  page  881. 

ABBIA  TE-GRAS  SO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  14  miles  w.s.w.  from 
Milan  city,  on  the  Canal  di  Bereguardo.  It  has  silk  manufactures.  Pop.  7200. 

ABBO  CER'XUUS,  d.  923;  a  French  monk,  who  wrote  an  epic  poem  describing  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  northmen  in  885-87,  at  which  he  was  present.  Guizot  published  a 
French  translation. 

ABBO  FLORIACEN'SIS,  or  Abbon  of  Fleury,  b.  945;  a  French  scholar,  profi¬ 
cient  in  sciences,  and  distinguished  in  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Rheims.  He  spent  two 
years  in  England,  helping  archbishop  Oswald  of  York  in  restoring  the  monastic  system; 
was  made  abbot  of  Fleury  in  970;  was  sent  twice  to  Rome  by  Robert  the  wise,  and  each 
time  warded  off  a  threatened  papal  interdict.  He  was  killed  in  1004  while  trying  to 
quell  a  monkish  revolt.  He  wrote,  in  epitome,  the  lives  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and 
some  controversial  works. 

ABBOT  (“father”).  This  name,  originally  given  to  any  aged  monk,  was  afterwards 
more  strictly  applied  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery  or  abbey.  Since  the  6tli  c.,  abbots 
have  belonged  to  the  clerical  orders,  but  at  first  they  were  not  necessarily  priests.  After 
the  second  Nicene  council  (787),  abbots  were  empowered  to  consecrate  monks  for  the 
lower  sacred  orders;  but  they  remained  in  subordination  under  their  diocesan  bishops 
until  the  11th  c.  As  abbeys  became  wealthy,  abbots  increased  in  power  and  influence; 
many  received  episcopal  titles;  and  all  were  ranked  as  prelates  of  the  church  next  to  the 
bishops,  and  had  the  right  of  voting  in  church-councils.  Even  abbesses  contended  for 
the  same  honors  and  privileges,  but  without  success.  In  the  8th  and  9th  c.,  abbeys 
began  to  come  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  as  rewards  for  military  service.  In  the  10th  c. 
many  of  the  chief  abbeys  in  Christendom  were  under  lay-abbots  ( ablates  milites,  or 
abba-comiies),  while  subordinate  deans  or  priors  had  the  spiritual  oversight.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  household  received  grants  of  abbeys  as  their  maintenance,  and  the  king 
kept  the  richest  for  himself.  Thus,  Hugo  Capet  of  France  was  lay-abbot,  of  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris.  Sometimes  convents  of  nuns  were  granted  to  men,  and  monasteries  to  women 
of  rank.  These  abuses  were,  in  a  great  measure,  reformed  during  the  10th  c.  After 
the  reformation  of  the  order  of  Benedictines,  monasteries  arose  that  were  dependent 
upon  the  mother-monastery  of  Clugny  and  without  abbots,  being  presided  over  by  priors 
or  pro-abbates.  Of  the  orders  founded  after  the  11th  c.,  only  some  named  the  superiors 
of  their  convents  abbots;  most,  from  humility  or  other  cause,  used  the  titles  of  prior, 
major,  guardian,  rector.  Abbesses  have  almost  always  remained  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  diocesan  bishop;  but  the  abbots  of  independent  or  liberated  abbeys  acknowl¬ 
edged  no  lord  but  the  pope.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  so-called  abbates  mitrati  frequently 
enjoyed  episcopal  titles,  but  only  a  few  had  dioceses.  Before  the  period  of  seculariza¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  several  of  the  abbots  in  that  country  had  princely  titles  and  powers. 
In  England  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  mitred  abbots  who  sat  and  voted  in  the 
house  of  lords.  The  election  of  an  abbot  belongs,  as  a  rule,  to  the  chapter  or  assembly 
of  the  monks,  and  is  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope  or  by  the  bishop,  according  as 
the  monastery  is  independent  or  under  episcopal  jurisdiction.  But  from  early  times,  the 
pope  in  Italy  has  claimed  the  right  of  conferring  abbacies,  and  the  concordat  of  1516 
gave  that  right  to  the  king  of  France.  Non-monastic  clergy  who  possessed  monasteries 
were  styled  secular  abbots ;  while  their  vicars,  who  discharged  the  duties,  as  well  as  all 
abbots  who  belonged  to  the  monastic  order,  were  styled  regular  abbots.  In  France,  the 
abuse  of  appointing  secular  abbots  wTas  carried  to  a  great  extent  previous  to  the  time  of 
the  revolution.  (See  Abbe.)  Often  monasteries  themselves  chose  some  powerful  person 
as  their  secular  abbot,  with  a  view  of  “commending”  or  committing  their  abbey  to  his 
protection  {abbes  commendataires).  In  countries  which  joined  in  the  reformation,  the 
possessions  of  abbeys  were  mostly  confiscated  by  the  crown ;  but  in  Hanover,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Wurtemberg,  several  monasteries  and  convents  were  retained  as  educational 
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establishments.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  superiors  of  convents  are  called  hegumeni  or 
mandrites,  and  general  abbots,  archimandrites. 

ABBOT,  Benjamin,  ll.d.,  1763-1849;  a  New  England  teacher,  who  had  among 
his  pupils  Jared  Sparks,  Daniel  Webster,  George  Bancroft,  Edward  Everett,  and 
others  who  became  famous.  For  nearly  50  years  A.  was  at  the  head  of  Phillip’s 
Academy,  in  Exeter,  N.  H. 

ABBOT,  Charles.  See  Colchester,  Lord,  ante. 

ABBOTT,  Emma  A.  See  page  881. 

*  ABBOT,  Ezra,  ll.d.,  b.  1819;  son  of  a  farmer;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1840;  spent 
five  years  in  teaching  in  academies.  In  1847  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  found 
employment  in  the  libraries  of  Harvard  college  and  Boston,  pursuing  private  studies  in 
philology  and  theolog3r.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  in  Harvard,  with 
the  exclusive  duty  of  classifying  and  cataloguing  the  books.  He  resigned  in  1872  to 
accept  the  Bussey  professorship  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  interpretation  in  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  school.  In  1852  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Oriental  society, 
and  became  its  recording  secretary;  in  1861  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  in  1871  University  Lecturer  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Among  his  works  are  New  Discussions  of  the  Trinity ,  Literature  of  the  Doctrine  of 
a  Future  Life,  as  an  appendix  to  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger’s  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine. 
He  has  edited,  with  notes  or  appendixes,  Norton’s  Statement  of  the  Reasons  for  not 
Believing  the  Doctrines  of  the  Trinitarians,  Lamson’s  Church  of  the.  First  Three  Centuries, 
and  other  controversial  works;  and  has  contributed  to  the  pronunciation  of  names  in 
Worcester’s  Dictionary;  and  also  to  the  “North  American  Review,”  and  other 
periodicals.  See  Supp.,  page  881. 

ABBOT,  Francis  Ellingwood,  b.  Boston,  1836;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  editor 
of  The  Index,  a  journal  of  free  religion.  He  has  published  papers  in  the  “North 
American  Review,”  and  other  periodicals.  His  editorship  of  the  Index  ended  1880. 

ABBOT,  George,  an  English  prelate  under  the  Stuarts — chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
position  he  held,  and  the  part  he  acted,  as  the  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Laud  and  a 
despotic  court — was  the  son  of  a  clotli-manufacturer  in  Guildford,  and  was  born 
1562.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  (1608), 
with  whom  he  went  to  Scotland.  This  appointment  was  the  basis  of  A.’s  subsequent 
promotion.  For  a  short  time  he  held  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  in  1610  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  As  a  learned  and  able  man,  but  more  especially  as  a 
friend  of  toleration,  he  gained  the  esteem  of  all  parties  in  an  age  of  religious  animosities. 
James  I.  employed  the  advice  of  A.  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  state,  and  the  prelate 
often  opposed  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  king.  A.’s  intolerance  of  Arminian  doctrines 
wTas  an  exception  to  his  general  rule  of  conduct.  His  independent  and  liberal  spirit 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Charles  I.  A.  was  employed  on  the  authorized  translation  of 
the  Bible  under  James  I.  His  other  literary  productions  are  not  important.  He  died  at 
Croydon,  1633,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native  town,  Guildford. 
His  brother,  Robert  A.,  bishop  of  Salisbury  (b.  1560 — d.  1617),  was  a  learned  theolo¬ 
gian,  and  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  Suprema  Potestate  Regia  (1616),  written  to  controvert 
the  doctrines  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez. 

ABBOT,  Gorham  Dummer,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.,  1808;  d.  Mass.,  1874;  son  of  Jacob, 
and  brother  of  the  writers,  Jacob  and  John  S.  C.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  college; 
graduated  in  1826;  passed  a  short  theological  course  at  Andover,  graduating  in  1831,  and 
was  settled  as  Congregational  minister  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  three  years,  in  which 
time  he  wrote  works  for  the  American  Tract  Society.  Quitting  the  pulpit,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  female  seminary  in  New  York  city  (afterwards  the  Spingler  Institute),  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  it  thirteen  years,  becoming  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  scientific  of'  teachers. 
He  wrote  The  Family  at  Home,  Nathan  Dickerman,  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Pleasure 
and  Profit,  and  other  works.  (His  name  has  only  one  final  t.) 

ABBOT,  Samuel,  1732—1812;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  theological  seminary  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  toward  which  he  gave  $20,000  in  1807,  and  $100,000  more  in  his  will. 
He  was  a  successful  merchant  of  Boston  and  a  free  donor  to  worthy  charities. 

ABBOT  OF  MISRULE  (in  Scotland  the  Abbot  of  Unreason),  the  person  who  was 
selected  to  preside  over  the  merry  revels  at  Christmas  in  the  middle  ages. 

ABBOTSFORD,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Gala,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  town 
of  Melrose.  Before  it  became,  in  1811,  the  property  of  Sir  Walter,  the  site  of  the  house 
and  grounds  of  A.  formed  a  small  farm  known  by  the  name  of  Clarty  Hole.  The  new 
name  was  the  invention  of  the  poet,  who  loved  thus  to  connect  himself  with  the  days 
when  Melrose  abbots  passed  over  the  fords  of  the  Tweed.  On  this  spot,  a  sloping  bank 
overhanging  the  river,  with  the  Selkirk  hills  behind,  he  built  at  first  a  small  villa,  now 
the  western  wing  of  the  castle.  Afterwards,  as  his  fortune  increased,  he  added  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  building,  on  no  uniform  plan,  but  with  the  desire  of  combining 
in  it  some  of  the  features  (and  even  actual  remains)  of  those  ancient  works  of  Scottish 
architecture  which  he  most  venerated.  The  result  was  that  singularly  picturesque  and 
irregular  pile,  which  has  been  aptly  characterized  as  “a  romance  in  stone  and  lime.” 
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The  Present  proprietor  of  A.  is  the  Hon.  Joseph  Constable  Maxwell,  son  of  Lord  Herries 
Mho  in  1873,  married  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  novelist,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
fccott.  A.  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  people  of  every  nationality. 

ABBOTT,  Austin,  b.  Boston,  1831 ;  brother  of  Benj.  V.  and  co-laborer  in  the  Digests 
He  has  occasionally  contributed  to  light  literature,  and,  with  his  brothers  Beniamin 
ana  Lyman,  wis  author  of  two  novels,  Conecut  Corners  and  Matthew  Caraby. 

ABBOTT,  Benjamin,  1762-96,  a  notable  minister  of  the  Methodist  church,  a  native  of 
ennsylvama.  He  traveled  and  preached  in  his  own  and  the  adjoining  states  and 
assisted  greatly  m  building  up  the  denomination.  Though  without  education  A.  w^as 
possessed  of  much  natural  eloquence.  ’  . 


.  ABBOTT,  Benjamin  Vaughan,  b.  Boston,  1830;  son  of  Jacob.  He  was  educated 
in  JN  ew  i  ork,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  He  has  produced  many  volumes  of 
reports  and  digests  of  federal  and  state  laws,  and  is  a  member  of  the  national  com¬ 
mission  to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

ABBOTT,  Charles.  See  Tenterden,  Lord. 


ABBOTT  Edward,  b.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1841 ;  brother  of  Lyman.  He  has  published 
religious  wor ks,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of  T he  Congregationalist,  a 
religious  journal  published  in  Boston.  He  has  recently  taken  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Literary 
World.  d 


ABBOTT,  Jacob,  a  native  of  Maine,  born,  1803,  (d.  1879).  He  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  college  m  1820.  He  is  a  remarkably  voluminous  writer,  and  has  acquired  a  large 
measure  of  _  popularity  from  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  his  thought.  He  has 
addressed  himself  principally  to  the  young,  and  it  is.perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
of  all  works  intended  for  the  juvenile  mind,  his  are  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
So  thoughtful  an  instructor  of  youth  even  as  Dr.  Arnold,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  ithe 
Way  to  do  Good.  Nearly  all  liis  books  have  been  repeatedly  republished  in  England,  and 
9  some  have  been  translated  into  various  European  and  Asiatic  languages.  His  most 
popular  work  is  The  Young  Christian.  Besides  this,  he  has  written  The  Franconia 
Storks  ;  Histories  of  Celebrated  Persons,  30  vols. ;  Harper's  Story-books,  36  vols. ;  etc. 

ABBOTT,  John  Stephens  Cabot,  1805-77;  b.  Maine;  d.  Conn. ;  brother  of  Gorham 
•D.  .  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  and  Andover;  graduated  in  1825;  traveled  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  study  systems  of  education;  was  ordained  as  a  Congre¬ 
gational  minister  in  1830,  and  settled  successively  at  Worcester  and  Roxbury  and  INan- 
tucket,  Mass.  In  1833  he  published  his  first  book,  The  Mother  at  Home,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  The  Child  at  Home.  About  1844  he  devoted  himself  solely  to  literary  work,  and 
rapidly  produced  Kings  and  Queens,  or  Life  in  a  Palace;  The  French  Pevolution  of  1789; 
History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ;  History  of  Napoleon  III.;  History 
of  the  Civil  War  in  America ;  Romance  of  Spanish  History;  History  of  Frederick  the  Great; 
etc.  His  books  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  a  number  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  other  languages. 

ABBOTT,  Joseph  C.  See  page  881 

ABBOTT,  Josiah  Gardner,  ll.d.  See  page  881. 

ABBOTT,  Lyman,  d.d.,  b.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1835;  brother  of  Austin.  He  graduated 
from  New  York  university  in  1853,  and  wrent  into  the  practice  of  lawr  with  his  brother. 
Afterwards  he  studied  theology  with  his  uncle,  Rev.  J.  S.  C.,  and  was  ordained  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  in  1860,  settling  as  pastor  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  the  same  year. 
He  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  American  Union  Freedmen’s  Commission,  holding  the 
place  till  1868.  He  was  pastor  of  the  New  England  church  in  New  York,  1866  till  1869, 
when  he  gave  his  wdiole  attention  to  literature.  Among  his  works  are:  Results  of 
Emancipation  in  the  United  States;  Jesus  of  Nazareth :  His  Life  and  Teachings;  and  Old 
Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Truths.  He  edited  Sermons  and  Morning  and 
Evening  Exercises  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  writings.  Later,  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine,  and  principal  editor  of  the  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly 
of  New  York  ;  and  was  associated  with  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Christian  Union,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  editor-in-chief.  He  is  pre¬ 
paring  and  publishing  a  series  of  most  acceptable  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament. 

ABBREVIATIONS  are  contrivances  in  writing  for  saving  time  and  space.  They  are 
of  two  kinds,  consisting  either  in  the  omission  of  some  letters,  or  words,  or  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  some  arbitrary  sign.  In  the  earliest  times,  when  uncial  or  lapidary  characters 
were  used,  abbreviations  by  omission  prevailed,  such  as  wre  find  on  the  inscriptions  on 
monuments,  coins,  etc.  In  these  the  initial  letter  is  often  put  instead  of  the  whole  word, 
as  M.  for  Marcus,  F.  for  Filius.  It  was  after  the  small  Greek  and  Roman  letters  had 
been  invented  by  transcribers  for  facilitating  their  work,  that  signs  of  abbreviation,  or 
characters  representing  double  consonants,  syllables,  and  whole  words,  came  into  use. 
Greek  manuscripts  abound  with  such  signs,  and  often  only  one  that  has  expressly  studied 
Greek  palaeography  can  make  them  out.  From  the  manuscripts  they  passed  into  the 
early  printed  editions  of  Greek  books,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  quite  disap¬ 
peared.  Among  the  Romans,  signs  of  abbreviation  were  called  notaz,  and  professed 
scribes  who  employed  them  were  notarii.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  system  carried, 
that  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  collected  and  classified  5000  abbreviations.  The  same  practice 
has  prevailed  in  all  languages,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  rabbinical  writings. — The 
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abbreviations  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  were  continued  and  increased  in  the  middle 
ages.  They  occur  in  inscriptions,  manuscripts,  and  legal  documents;  and  the  practice 
continued  in  these  last  long  after  the  invention  of  printing  had  made  it  unnecessary  in 
books.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  forbidding  the  use 
of  abbreviations  in  legal  documents.  Owing  to  these  abbreviations,  the  deciphering  of 
old  writings  requires  special  study  and  training,  and  forms  a  separate  science  called 
diplomatics  (q.v.),  on  which  numerous  treatises  have  been  written.  Tassin’s  Nouveau 
Traitede  Diplomatique  (6  vols.,  Par.  1750-65)  contains,  in  the  third  volume,  an  exposition 
of  Roman  abbreviations.  Other  works  on  the  subject  are— Gatterer’s  Abriss  der  Diplo- 
matik  (2  vols.,  Gott.  1798);  Pertz’s  Schrifttafeln  ( 4  Nos.,  Hannov.  1846);  and  Kopp’s 
Palceographica  Critica  (4  vols.,  Manli.  1817-29).— In  ordinary  writing  and  printing  few 
abbreviations  are  now  employed.  The  sign  &,  originally  an  abbreviation  for  the  Lat.  et, 
“  and,”  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  arbitrary  kind  still  to  be  met  with.  It  does  not 
stand  properly  for  a  word,  for  it  is  used  in  different  languages,  but  for  an  idea,  and  is  as 
much  a  symbol  as  The  abbreviations  by  using  the  initials  of  Latin  words  that  are 
still  in  use  are  chiefly  confined  to  titles,  dates,  and  a  few  phrases;  as  M.A.  (magister 
artium),  Master  of  Arts;  A.D.  (anno  domini),  in  the  year  of  our  Lord;  e.g.  (exempli gratia), 
for  example.  Many  are  now  formed  from  English  words  in  the  same  way;  as  F.G.S., 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society;  B.C.,  before  Christ. — Most  of  the  sciences  and  arts 
have  sets  of  signs  of  abbreviations,  or  symbols,  peculiar  to  themselves.  These  are  of 
great  use  both  for  brevity  and  clearness.  See  Chemical  Symbols,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  Abbreviations  in  general  use : 

Abp.,  Archbishop. 

A.C.  (Ante  Christum),  Before  Christ. 

A.D.  (Anno  Domini),  In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

A.H.  (Anno  Hegira),  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira. 

A.M.  (Ante  Meridiem),  Before  noon;  (Anno  Mundi),  In  the  year  of  the  world. 

A.R.A.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  (London). 

A.R.S.A.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

A. U.C.  (Ah  TJrbe  Condita),  From  the  building  of  the  city — that  is,  Rome. 

B. A.  or  A.B.  (Artium  Baccalaureus),  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bart,  or  Bt.,  Baronet. 

B.C.,  Before  Christ. 

B.C.L.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B.D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B. M.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

Bp.,  Bishop. 

C.  (Centum),  A  hundred;  chapter:  c.,  century. 

C.A.,  Chartered  Accountant 

Cantab.  (Cantabrigiensis),  Of  Cambridge. 

C.B.,  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.E.,  Civil  Engineer. 

cf.  or  cp.,  Confer;  compare. 

C. M.G.,  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Cr.,  Creditor. 

Crim.  Con.,  Criminal  conversation, 
cwt.,  Hundred-weight. 

D. C.L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  Dono  dedit. 

D.G.  (Dei  Gratia),  By  the  grace  of  God. 

Do.  (Ital.  ditto,  “  said”),  The  said;  the  same. 

Dr.,  Doctor,  or  Debtor. 

D.Y.  (Deo  Volente),  God  willing, 
dwt.,  Pennyweight. 

e.g.,  or  ex.  gr.  ( Exempli  Gratia),  For  example. 

Etc.  (Et  ccetera),  And  the  rest ;  and  so  on. 

F.B.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society. 

F.D.  (Fidei  Defensor),  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
ff.,  following. 

F.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

F.L.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Linmean  Society. 

F.M.,  Field-marshal. 

F.R.A.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  or  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

F.R.C.P.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  E.,  of  England. 

F.R.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  L.,  London;  E.,  Edinburgh. 

F.R.S.S.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 

F.S.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  F.S.A.Scot.,  Do.  of  Scotland. 

F.S.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

F.Z.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
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G.  C.  B. ,  (Knight)  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

G.C.H.,  (Knight)  Grand  Cross  of  Hanover. 

G. C.M.G.,  (Knight)  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Gr.,  Greek;  Lat.,  Latin;  Ital.,  Italian,  etc. 

H. E.I.C.S.,  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Service. 

H.M.S.,  His  or  Her  Majesty’s  Service,  or  Ship. 

H. R.H.,  His  or  Her  Royal  Highness. 

Ib.  or  Ibid.  (Ibidem),  In  the  same  place. 

I. C.TH,  U.S.  (z*0vs),  Iesous  Christos,  Theou  Uuios,  Soter — Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 

the  Savior. 

Id.  (Idem),  The  same;  (Idus),  The  Ides, 
i.e.  (Id  est),  That  is. 

I. II. S.,*  Iesus  Hominum  Salvator,  Jesus  the  Savior  of  men;  In  hdc  (Cruce)  Salas,  In  this 
(cross)  salvation. 

Incog.  (Incognito,  Ital.),  Unknown. 

I.N.R.I.  (Iesus  Nazarenus  Hex  Indecorum),  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  king  of  the  Jews. 

Inst.  (Instante — mense  understood),  Instant,  of  the  present  (month);  Institute. 

I. P.D.  (In  Prmentid  Dominorum),  In  presence  of  the  Lords  (of  Session). 

J. C.  (Juris  Conmltus),  Juris-consult. 

J.P.,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

J. Y.  (or  U.)  D.  (Jains  Utriusque  Doctor),  Doctor  both  of  Civil  and  of  Canon  Law. 

Kal  (Kalendos  or  Kcdendis),  the  Kalends. 

K. B.,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.C.B.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

K.C.H.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Hanover. 

K.C.M.G.,  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

K.G.,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

K.H.,  Knight  of  Hanover. 

K.M.,  Knight  of  Malta. 

K.P.,  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

K.T.,  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

K.  r.  A.,  Ken  ra  Xentogeva  (Kai  ta  leipomena),  same  as  “  Et  csetera.” 

Lb.  (libra),  Pound. 

L. D.,  Lady  Day. . 

LL.B.  (Legum  Baccalaureus),  Bachelor  of  Laws  (the  plural  being  denoted  by  the  double 
L). 

LL.D.  (Legum  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Laws. 

L.R.C.S.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

L.S.  A.,  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

L. S.D.  (Libros,  Solidi,  Denarii),  Pounds,  shillings,  pence. 

M.  (Mills),  A  thousand. 

M.A.  or  A.M.  (Artium  Magister),  Master  of  Arts. 

Mass.,  Massachusetts;  Vt.,  Vermont;  Pa.,  Pennsylvania;  etc.  See  United  States. 

M.  D.  (Medicines  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

M.P.,  Mejnber  of  Parliament. 

M.R.C.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

M.R.I.A.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

MS.,  Manuscript;  MSS.,  Manuscripts. 

Mus.  D.  (Musicce  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Music. 

M. W.S.,  Member  of  the  Wernerian  Society. 

N. B.  (Nota  bene),  Mark  well;  observe. 

Nem.  con.  (Nemine  contradicente),  or  Nem.  diss.  (Nemine  dissidente),  No  one  contradicting 
or  dissenting;  unanimously. 

N.P.,  Notary  Public. 

N. S.,  New  Style. 

O. S.,  Old  Style. 

Oxon.  (Oxoniensis),  Of  Oxford, 
oz.,  Ounce. 

P. ,  President;  professor,  etc. 

P.C.,  Privy  Councillor. 

P.C.S.,  Principal  Clerk  of  Session. 

Per  ann.  (Per  annum),  By  the  year. 

Per  cent.  (Per  centum),  By  the  hundred. 

Ph.D.  (Philosophies  Doctor),  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

P.M.  (Post  Meridiem),  Afternoon. 

P.P.,  Parish  priest. 


*  This  was  originally  I  HIS,  the  first  three  Greek  letters  of  the  name  Jesus;  but  its  origin  having 
been  lost  sight  of,  by  substituting  S  for  2,  and  then  mistaking  the  Gr.  H  (eta)  for  Lat.  H,  a  significa¬ 
tion  was  subsequently  found  out  for  each  letter.  The  symbol  was  still  further  altered  by  converting 
the  horizontal  stroke,  which  was  the  usual  sign  of  abbreviation,  into  a  cross,  as  it  now  generally 
appears,  IHS. 
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pp.,  Pages. 

Pro  tem.  (Pro  tempore),  For  the  time. 

Prox.  {Proximo),  In  the  next  (month). 

P.  S.  {Post  scnptum),  Postscript. 

Q. ,  Query  or  Question. 

Q.C.,  Queen’s  Counsel. 

Q.E.D.  {Quocl  erat  demonstrandum),  Which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

Q.E.F.  (Quod  erat  faciendum),  Which  was  to  be  done. 

Q. S.  {Quantum  sufficit),  Enough, 
q.v.  {Quod  vide),  Which  see. 

R.  {Bex  or  Regina),  King  or  Queen. 

R.  A. ,  Royal  Academician ;  Royal  Artillery. 

R.E.,  Royal  Engineers. 

R.M.,  Royal  Marines. 

R.N.,  Royal  Navy. 

R.  S.  A. ,  Royal  Scottish  Academician. 

S. ,  South;  saint;  seconds.  ^ 

Sc. ,  Scilicet,  same  as  viz. 

S.L.,  Solicitor  at  Law. 

S.M.  (Sa  Majeste),  His  or  Her  Majesty. 

S.P.Q.R.  (Senatus  Populusque  Romanus),  The  Roman  senate  and  people. 

Sq.  {Sequens),  The  following;  Sqq.,  Do.  in  the  plural. 

S.S.C.,  Solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts. 

S. T.P.  ( Sanctce  Theologize  Professor),  Professor  of  Theology. 

T. C.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Ult.  ( Ultimo — mense  understood),  In  the  last  (month). 

U. P.,  United  Presbyterian. 

U.S.,  United  States;  United  Service. 

Y.D.M.  ( Verbi  Dei  Minister),  Preacher  of  the  Word. 

Yiz.  {Videlicet),  To  wit;  namely. 

W.S.,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

Xmas.,  Christmas.  Xtian.,  Christian,  etc. 

Ye,  Yl;  The,  That.  (This  use  of  Y  originated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  modern  th.  In  manuscripts,  this  character  degenerates  into  a. 
form  like  a  black  letter  y,  which  was  retained  in  these  contractions  after  its  origin 
and  real  sound  had  been  lost  sight  of.) 

Besides  the  generally  current  abbreviations  given  above,  other  short  methods  of  state¬ 
ment  are  frequently  employed  in  particular  circumstances.  In  the  present  work,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  saving  of  space  is  of  great  moment,  when  the  title  or  heading  of 
a  subject  recurs  in  the  body  of  the  article,  it  is  generally — especially  if  a  proper  name — 
represented  by  its  initial  letter:  e.g.,  A.  for  Abd-el-Kader.  Two  dates  thus  (1215-1250), 
following  the  name  of  a  king,  a  pope,  etc. ,  indicate  briefly  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
reign  or  term  of  office;  or  thus  (1).  1215 — d.  1250),  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  The 
meaning  of  these  and  similar  contractions  is  in  general  sufficiently  obvious  from  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand.  See  Contractions. 

*  ABBREVIATIONS  {ante).  In  the  United  States  there  are  fewer  A.  used  than  in 
England,  as  there  are  no  titles  except  the  names  of  offices.  But  a  great  variety  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  country,  such  as  Hon.  for  member  of  Congress,  and  indeed  almost  any  one  of 
note;  Esq.,  absurdly  written  after  names  in  addressing  letters.  In  politics,  Rep.,  Dem., 
Con.,  Rad.,  for  Republican,  Democratic,  Conservative  and  Radical  parties;  H.  R.,  for 
House  of  Representatives;  Sen.,  for  Senate;  U.S.S.Ct.,  for  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
etc.  Names  of  States  are  almost  invariably  abbreviated,  and  the  contractions  are  well 
known;  also  Co.  for  county.  Military  and  naval,  such  as  Maj. ,  Gen.,  Col.,  Lt.,  Adml ., 
Com.,  Capt.,  are  used.  In  commerce,  C.O.D.,  “  collect  on  delivery,  ”  is  much  used ;  A  1 
denotes  ships  or  anything  of  the  first  class;  fancy,  applied  to  stocks  that  are  not  “regu¬ 
lar.”  In  money,  only  the  $  mark  and  els.  are  common.  Certain  trades  have  their  pecu¬ 
liar  contractions,  such  as  booksellers,  paper-makers  and  others.  In  printing,  the  use  of 
A.  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  work.  If  technical,  as  on  chemistry,  arithmetic, 
or  astronomy,  contractions  or  peculiar  signs  are  used  in  profusion,  for  oxygen  and  other 
elements  and  combinations;  for  notation,  relation,  and  equality;  for  sun,  moon,  planets, 
and  their  aspects.  In  weights  and  measures  the  lb.,  oz.,ft.,  deg.,  etc.,  are  used.  The  legal 
profession  has  its  peculiar  contractions.  Time  is  noted  in  yr.,  mo.,  hr.,  min.,  and  sec. 
Orders  in  F.  and  A.M.,  I.O.  ofO.F.,  etc.  The  church  in  Abp.,  Bp.,  Dea.,  Rev.,  D.D. ;  and 
M.E.P.,  Bap.,  R.  C.,  etc.  See  Supp.,  page  881. 

ABBT,  Tiiomas,.  1738-66;  a  German  author,  educated  at  Halle  university,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  Rinteln.  He  did  much  toward  the  improvement  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  country.  Of  his  books  the  more  important  are  those  On  Merit,  and 
On  Dying  for  our  Native  Country. 

ABD  signifies  in  Arabic  “  slave”  or  “servant,”  and  enters,  along  with  the  name  of  God 
into  the  composition  of  many  proper  names;  as  Abd. Allah,  “  servant  of  God;”  Abd-el- 
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Kfider,  ‘‘servant  of  the  mighty  God;”  Abd-ul-Latif,  “servant  of  the  gracious  God,”  etc. 
So  Ebed  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 

ABDALLAH-BEN-ABD-EL-MOTTALIB,  545-570;  the  father  of  Mohammed.  He 
was  an  only  child,  and  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  father  when  another  person 
interfered  and  persuaded  the  father  to  sacrifice  a  hundred  camels  instead  of  the  boy. 
^oon  after  A.  married  a  daughter  of  Wahb,  a  Benu  Zahra  chief,  and  of  this  union  came 
the  great  prophet. 

ABDALLAH-BEN-AL-AFTAS,  1004-60;  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Benee  Al-Aftas 
in  Africa.  His  military  talents  secured  for  him  the  title  of  “  The  Victorious.” 

ABDALLAH-BEN-YASEEN  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century,  and  founded 
the  Almoravides  dynasty  in  Northern  Africa.  Pie  was  a  zealous  follower  of  the  prophet, 
and  converted  pagans  by  the  sword  rather  than  the  book.  Though  holding  supreme 
authority  for  a  longtime,  he  was  content  with  the  title  of  “Theologian.”  The  reign 
of  his  successors  lasted  about  a  century. 

ABDALLAH-BEN-ZOBAIR,  b.  about  622,  d.  692;  the  first  of  Mohammed’s  disciples; 
son  of  Zobair,  one  of  the  prophet’s  friends  and  companions.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Mohammed’s  favorite  wife.  Abdallah  opposed  Ali,  the  elected  successor  and  nephew  of 
the  prophet,  and  renewed  his  struggle  for  supremacy  after  Ali’s  assassination.  He  seized 
Mecca,  holding  it  against  Yezid,  caliph  of  Damascus.  During  the  siege  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Caaba  was  destroyed,  but  Yezid’s  death  saved  the  city  from  capture.  A. 
was  acknowledged  caliph  of  Mecca,  and  rebuilt  and  restored  the  city  by  685.  The 
Damascus  caliphs  renewed  the  war,  and  Mecca  was  again  besieged,  but  stoutly  defended 
by  A.  in  his  seventieth  year.  Finally  Mecca  was  taken  by  assault,  and  A.,  who  retreated 
within  the  Caaba,  wTas  slain. 

ABDALS,  Persian  religious  fanatics  who  deem  it  meritorious  to  slay  anyone  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  faith,  and  if  slain  themselves  in  the  attempt  are  considered  martyrs. 

xlBDAS,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  He  was  a  bishop  in 
Persia  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  who  destroyed  a  temple  of  the  fire-worship¬ 
pers,  refusing  to  rebuild  it,  though  commanded  by  the  king  to  do  so.  In  retaliation 
A.  was  killed  and  all  the  Christian  churches  were  destroyed,  the  persecution  lasting  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  causing  a  war  between  Rome  and  Persia. 

ABD-EL-HALIM,  b.  in  Cairo,  1826;  son  of  Mehemet  Ali;  educated  in  Paris.  Before 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt  was  recognized  by  the  sultan,  Halim  was  a  member  of  the  family 
council;  in  1856  he  was  governor  of  Khartoom. 

ABD-EL-HAMID,  the  adopted  name  of  De  Couret,  a  French  traveler  in  the  East, 
■who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Timbuctoo  in  1848.  Alexander  Dumas  used  his  adventures 
in  “The  Pilgrimage  of  Hadji  Abd-el-Hamed  Bey,”  1855. 

ABD-EL-KADER,  properly  El-Hadji-Abd  el-Kader-Ulid-Mahiddin,  is  the  descendant 
of  a  Marabout  family  of  the  race  of  Haschem,  who  trace  their  pedigree  to  the  caliphs  of 
the  lineage  of  Fatima.  He  was  born  at  Glietna,  an  educational  institution  of  the  Mara¬ 
bouts  near  Mascara,  which  belonged  to  his  family.  His  father,  who  died  in  1834,  being 
esteemed  a  very  holy  man,  had  exercised  great  influence  over  his  countrymen,  which 
influence  he  bequeathed  to  his  son.  In  his  eighth  year  A.  made’  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
with  his  father;  and  in  1827  he  visited  Egypt,  where,  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  he  first 
came  in  contact  with  western  civilization.  Religious  enthusiasm  and  melancholy  were 
the  most  prominent  features  of  his  character.  He  early  showed  an  uncommonly  gifted 
mind,  and  at  the  chief  school  of  Fez  he  acquired  such  knowledge  as  composes  Arabian 
science.  A.  was  free  from  the  savage  cruelty,  as  well  as  from  the  sensuality,  of  the 
Arabs;  he  maintained  purity  of  manners,  and  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by 
anger  or  passion.  Although  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  faith  of  his  nation,  and  used  their 
fanaticism  as  one  of  his  most  important  sources  of  influence,  yet  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  fanatical  intolerance  of  the  majority  among  them.  His  public  career  began  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by  the  French.  No  sooner  was  the  power  of  the 
Turks  broken,  than  the  Arabian  tribes  of  the  province  of  Oian  seized  the  opportunity 
to  make  themselves  independent.  Having  got  possession  of  Mascara,  they  elected  A.  as 
their  emir,  who  soon  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  over  a  number  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes.  He  now  attacked  the  French;  and  some  bloody  battles,  fought  on  Dec. 
3, 1833,  and  Jan.  6, 1834,  against  Gen.  Desmicliels,  then  commanding  in  Oran,  obliged 
the  latter  to  enter  into  a  treaty  wTith  him.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  power 
of  A.  now  spread  in  an  alarming  way.  In  consequence  of  victories  over  neighboring 
chiefs,  he  became  master  of  Miliana  and  Medeah.  All  the  cities  and  tribes  of  the 
provinces  of  Oran  and  Titeri  acknowledged  A.  as  their  sultan;  the  more  distant 
tribes  sent  him  ambassadors  with  presents.  It  was  not  long  before  hostilities  broke  out 
between  him  and  the  French.  The  commencement  was  favorable  to  him,  for  the  first 
operations  of  Gen.  Tretzel  led  to  that  fatal  retreat,  during  which  the  French  army 
was  attacked  at  Makta,  on  June  28,  1835,  by  the  whole  assembled  forces  of  A.,  amounting 
to  nearly  20.000  cavalry,  and  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  of  six  years,  A.  found  himself  obliged  (1841)  to  take  refuge 
in  Marocco.  Here  he  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the  enemies  of 
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Islam;  and  the  arms  of  France  were  now  turned  against  Marocco  for  the  countenance 
given  to  A.  After  the  decisive  battle  of  Isly  (1844)  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  give  up 
A.’s  cause,  but  soon  found  that  the  latter  was  at  least  his  equal  in  power,  and  that  lie 
could  not  even  prevent  him  from  marching  out  of  Nedem  to  attack  the  i  rench  again, 
both  in  Oct.  1845,  and  in  Mar.  1847.  But  the  star  of  A.  was  now  about  to  set.  In  the 
night  of  the  11th  Dec.  he  made  a  bold  attack  on  the  Moorish  camp,  m  which  he  was 
defeated  and  had  to  resolve  on  flight.  He  might  easily  have  secured  his  own  safety, 
but  he  would  not  abandon  his  attached  followers,  men,  women,  and  cluldien,  to  the 
plunder  and  massacre  of  the  Maroccans.  After  a  heroic  combat  on  the  21st  Decembei, 
he  effected  their  retreat  across  the  Muluia  into  the  territory  of  Algerie,  where  they 
mostly  surrendered  to  the  French.  He  himself,  with  a  few  horsemen,  resolved  to  fight 
his  way  through  to  the  south;  but  coming  to  the  Pass  of  Kerbous,  he  found  the  \\ ay 
closed  and  was  received  with  musketry.  Dispirited  at  length,  A.  surrendered,  on  Dec. 
22,  1847,  to  Gen.  Lamoricithe  and  the  Due  d’Aumale,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  either  to  Egypt  or  to  St.  Jean  d’Acre.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  ratify  this  agreement.  A.  was  sent  with  his  family  to  Toulon,  whence 
he  was  removed  in  1848  to  Pau,  and  finally  to  the  Chateau  d’Amboise.  Liberated  in 
1852  by  Louis  Napoleon,  he  lived  at  Brussa,  in  Asia  Minor,  till  its  destruction  by  an 
earthquake  in  1855.  He  then,  for  a  time,  lived  in  Constantinople,  but  finally  made  his 
home  in  Damascus.  He  was  of  great  service  to  humanity  during  the  Syrian  massacres 
of  1860.  In  1865  he  visited  Paris  and  England,  and  was  present  at  the  Paris  exhibition 
in  1867.  In  his  retirement  he  wrote  a  religious  work,  a  translation  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris,  1858.  under  the  title,  Rappel  d  V Intelligent :  avis  a  V Indifferent.  D.  1879. 

ABD-EL-WAHAB'.  See  Wahabis,  ante. 

ABDELLAL  PASHA.  See  page  882. 

ABDE'BA,  a  maritime  t.  of  Thrace,  e.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus.  About  400 
b.c.  it  was  a  flourishing  place.  The  inhabitants  became  proverbial  for  stupidity, 
though  such  men  as  Protagoras,  Democritas,  and  Anaxarchus,  the  Philosophers,  Heca- 
tseus,  the  historian,  and  Nicaenetus,  poet,  were  born  there. 

ABDICATION  is  the  act  of  giving  up  an  office,  generally  the  office  of  ruler  or  sover¬ 
eign.  It  is  rarely  done  out  of  pure  preference  of  a  private  station,  but  is  generally  the 
result  of  vexation  and  disappointment.  It  was  perhaps  voluntarily,  and  from  being 
wearied  with  dominion,  that  Diocletian,  and  along  with  him  Maximian,  abdicated 
(305).  Christina  of  Sweden  retired  from  the  throne  (1654)  out  of  preference  for  the 
freedom  of  private  life,  but  wished  still  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  sovereign.  Charles  Y. 
laid  down  the  crown  (1556)  because  his  great  schemes  had  failed.  Philip  V.  of  Spain 
did  so  (1724)  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  but  resumed  it  on  the  death  of  his  son.  Amadeus 
of  Savoy  abdicated  (1494)  to  become  a  priest.  Victor  Amadeus  of  Sardinia,  who  abdi¬ 
cated  in  1730,  wished  to  recall  the  step,  but  was  not  allowed.  Louis  Bonaparte  resigned 
the  crown  of  Holland,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  treat  that  country  as  a  province 
of  France.  Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia  retired  from  the  throne  in  1802,  not  finding 
himself  equal  to  the  crisis;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  Victor  Emanuel  in  1819. 
William  I.  of  the  Netherlands  resigned  (1840),  as  his  policy  had  become  impossible  from 
the  turn  of  affairs  in  Belgium.  Foreign  force  compelled  the  abdication  of  Augustus  of 
Poland  (1707),  and  later,  that  of  Stanislaus  Leszczynski  (1735)  and  of  Poniatowski  (1795); 
as  well  as  that  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  (1808),  and  of  Napoleon  (1814  and  1815).  Insur¬ 
rections  have  been  the  most  frequent  cause  of  forced  abdications.  The  early  history  of 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  abounds  in  instances.  In  England,  the  compulsory  abdication 
of  Richard  II.  (1399)  is  an  early  example.  In  the  case  of  James  II.  it  was  disputed 
whether  the  king  had  “  abdicated  ”  or  “  deserted.”  More  recent  times  saw  Charles  X. 
(1830)  and  Louis  Philippe  (1848)  retire  before  the  storm  of  revolution,  without  the  condi¬ 
tions  they  made  being  regarded.  The  abdication  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria  (1848)  was  an 
indirect  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  year  of  revolutions;  that  of  Charles  Albert  of 
Sardinia  (1849),  of  the  battle  of  Novara.  Of  several  cases  among  German  princes,  the 
chief  is  that  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  (1848).  A  late  instance  is  that  of  Amadeus,  king  of 
Spain,  who  felt  himself  obliged  to  give  up  his  crown  on  the  11th  of  February,  1873 

In  some  countries,  the  king  can  abdicate  whenever  he  pleases;  but  in  England,  the 
constitutional  relation  between  the  crown  and  the  nation  being  of  the  nature  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  the  king  or  queen,  it  is  considered,  cannot  abdicate  without  the  consent  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is,  however,  said  that  the  king  does  abdicate,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more 
correctly,  an  A.  may  be  presumed,  and  acted  on  by  the  people,  if  his  conduct  politically 
and  overtly  is  inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of,  the  system  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  qualified  monarchy  of  his  office  forms  part. 

At  the  conference  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  statute  which  settled  the  crown  on  William  III.,  it  would  appear  that  the  word 
“  abdicated”  with  reference  to  king  James  II.  was  advisedly  used  instead  of  “deserted” — 
the  meaning,  it  is  presumed,  being  that  king  James  had  not  only  deserted  his  office,  but 
that  by  his  acts  and  deeds,  of  which  the  said  desertion  formed  part,  he  had,  in  view  of 
the  constitution,  ceased  to  have  right  to  the  throne.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
A.  was  considered  to  have  a  twofold  political  signification,  involving  maladministration 
as  well  as  desertion.  The  Scotch  convention,  however,  more  vigorously  and  distinctly 
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resolved  that  king  Janies  “  liad  forefaulted  [forfeited]  tlie  crown,  and  the  throne  was 
become  vacant.” 


AB  DIEL,  in  “  Paradise  Lost,”  the  faithful  angel  who  opposed  the  revolt  in  heaven 
begun  by  Satan. 


ABDO  MEN.  The  trunk  of  the  human  body  is  divided  by  the  diaphragm  into  two 
cavities — the  upper  being  the  thorax  or  chest,  and 
the  under,  the  abdomen  or  belly.  Both  the  cavity 
and  the  viscera  it  contains  are  included  in  the 
term  A.  It  contains  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen, 
and  kidneys,  as  well  as  the  stomach,  small  intestine, 
and  the  colon.  The  lower  bowel,  the  bladder,  and 
internal  organs  of  generation  lie  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  cavity,  which  is  called  the  pelvis.  The  A. 
is  lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  folded  over  the  viscera,  allowing  them  a 
certain  freedom  of  motion,  but  keeping  them  in 
their  proper  relations  to  each  other.  The  A.  is 
divided  externally  by  two  horizontal  lines  into 
three  principal  regions — the  upper  or  epigastric, 
the  middle  or  umbilical,  and  the  lower  or  hypogas¬ 
tric.  These  are  again  subdivided  by  two  vertical 
lines — the  side-divisions  being  called  the  hypochon¬ 
driac,  lumbar,  and  iliac  regions  respectively;  the 
names  epigastric  and  umbilical  are  then  applied  in 
a  restricted  sense  to  the  middle  divisions  of  the  two 
upper  principal  regions ;  while  the  middle  division 
of  the  lower  is  called  the  region  of  the  pubis.  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  frequent,  and 
chiefly  consist  either  of  chronic  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  of  derangements  of  the  nerve- 
plexuses  and  ganglia  there  situated.  These  disorders  announce  themselves  partly  in 
bodily  pain,-  and  partly  in  mental  affections,  such  as  hypochondria  and  hysterics. 

Abdomen,  in  Entomology,  the  last  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  body  of  an  insect 
is  divided.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  rings  or  segments,  frequently  nine,  more  or 
less  distinct  from  each  other.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the  intestines  and  the  sexual 
organs.  In  the  perfect  insect,  its  segments  bear  no  legs  nor  wings ;  but  the  hind  legs  of 
larvae  or  caterpillars,  which  afterwards  disappear,  are  attached  to  them.  In  many  insects, 
its  last  segments  bear  appendages  of  various  uses  and  forms,  as  pincers,  stings,  borers  or 
of  ovipositors,  etc. 


ORGANS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

1.  Diaphragm.  2.  Gall-bladder.  3.  Py¬ 
loric  end  of  Stomach.  4.  Right  lobe  of 
Liver.  5.  Duodenum.  6.  Great  end  of 
Stomach.  7.  Spleen.  8.  Piece  of  Caul, 
or  Omentum.  9.  Pancreas  (Sweetbread). 
10.  Small  Intestine  (Jejunum),  ii.  Great 
Intestine  (Colon).  12.  Small  Intestine 
(Ilium). 


ABDOMINAL  ES,  or  abdominal  fishes,  in  the  Linnsean  arrangement,  an  order  of  fishes 
including  all  the  osseous  fishes  of  which  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  upon  and  beneath 
the  abdomen,  and  so  behind  the  pectoral  fins.  Subsequent  naturalists  have  thought  it 
right  in  classifying  fishes  to  give  a  higher  place  to  other  characters;  and  in  the  system 
of  Cuvier,  the  name  A.  is  given  to  an  order  of  much  more  limited  extent,  a  subdivision 
of  the  malacopterygii  of  soft-rayed  osseous  fishes,  distinguished  b}r  having  the  ventral  fins 
placed  beneath  the  abdomen  and  not  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  It  includes 
the  cypnnidce  (carp,  minnow,  etc.),  esocickB  (pike,  etc),  siluridw,  salmomdm  (trout,  salmon, 
etc.),  and  dupeidce  (herring,  etc.). 

*  ABDUCTION,  in  the  criminal  law  of  England,  signifies  the  unlawful  taking  away  of 
the  person  of  a  female.  Such  is  the  usual  limitation  of  the  word;  although,  under  the 
Jewish  law,  and  subsequently  according  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  the  A.  or 
“  stealing”  of  the  person  was  applied  to  the  male  sex,  as  well  as  to  women,  coming  more 
nearly  to  what  we  now  understand  by  kidnapping  (q.v.).  In  the  civil  law,  the  offence 
was  called  plagium,  or  cririen  plagii,  under  which  name  it  still  has  a  place  in  the  Scotch 
criminal  law,  and,  in  practice,  is  applied  to  the  A.  of  children  of  either  sex,  or  of  women 
generally.  The  A.  may  be  accomplished  either  by  force  or  by  any  fraudulent  or  sinister 
means;  and  this  latter  quality  seems  more  appropriate  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
as  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  abducere,  to  lead  off,  or  induce,  or  persuade  away. 

This  subject  will  be  best  explained  under  the  heads  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

1.  Abduction  of  Child. — It  is  provided  by  the  24  and  25  Yict.,  c.  100,  s.  56,  that  if 
any  person  shall  unlawfully,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  lead  or  take  away,  or  decoy  or 
entice  away,  or  detain  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  intent  to  deprive  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  lawful  charge  of  such  child,  of  the  possession 
of  such  child,  or  with  intent  to  steal  any  article  on  its  person ;  or  shall  with  any  such 
intent  as  aforesaid  receive  or  harbor  such  child,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so 
stolen  or  enticed,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  seven  years,  or  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  term 
not  more  than  two  years,  and  also,  if  a  male,  to  be  whipped,  such  male  being  under 
sixteen.  It  is  also  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  two  years’  imprisonment  to  take  or  decoy 
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unlawfully  out  of  the  parent  or  guardian’s  possession  any  unmarried  girl  under  the  age 
of  sixteen.  To  steal  or  unlawfully  take  or  decoy  a  child  under  fourteen  is  felony. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  work  on  the  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotla  nd 
(p.  280),  says:  “This  [stealing  a  child]  is  obviously  a  crime  of  the  very  greatest  atrocity, 
from  the  unequalled  agony  and  distress  which  it  necessarily  inflicts  on  the  unfortunate 
parents  who  are  in  this  cruel  manner  bereaved  of  their  offspring.  *  *  *  From  the 
earliest  times,  accordingly,  this  atrocious  offence  has  been  punished  with  death  by  the 
Scotch  law.  Nor  is  it  any  defence  that  the  child  is  taken  away  for  affection  to  itself,  or 
from  any  other  motive,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  for  the 
detainer  has  at  least  that  advantage  and  benefit  which  he  coveted  in  taking  away  the 
child;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  constitute  theft  in  the  estimation  of  the  law.”  The  same 
principle  is  recognized  by  the  law  of  England,  which  holds  that  as  the  offence  of  A.  is 
positively  prohibited,  the  absence  of  a  corrupt  motive  will  not  be  a  defence  to  the  charge. 
Further  on,  in  the  same  work  (p.  630),  Sir  Archibald  lays  it  down  that  ‘  ‘  The  wickedly 
and  feloniously  enticing  or  inducing  an  infant  child  to  leave  its  parents  or  guardians 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent  is  a  crime  at  common  law and  in  support  of  this  he 
refers  to  a  case  where  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  was  desirous  to 
get  a  little  child  to  recite  poetry  to  his  audience,  applied  to  a  girl,  an  infant  of  nine  years 
of  age,  in  the  Orphan  Hospital,  and  prevailed  on  her,  by  promises  of  fine  clothes,  and 
making  a  lady  of  her,  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  come  to  him,  where  she  was  soon  found 
after  in  his  custody.  This  was  done  at  clandestine  interviews  with  the  child,  and  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of  her  relations  who  had  placed  her  in  the  hospital. 
The  flight  of  the  accused,  who  was  out  on  bail,  prevented  any  further  procedure  in  the 
case,  beyond  his  outlawry. 

2.  Abduction  of  Wife. — Blackstone  and  Stephen  both  lay  down  that  this  species  of 
A.  might  be  either  by  fraud  and  persuasion  or  open  violence ;  though  the  law  supposed 
force  and  constraint  in  the  former  case  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  the  wife  having  no  legal 
power  to  consent.  The  remedy  to  the  husband  was  an  action  by  which  he  sought  not 
the  possession  of  his  wife,  but  damages  for  the  A.  of  her;  and  by  statute  3  Edw.  I.,  c.  13, 
the  offender  could  be  imprisoned  two  years,  and  be  fined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 
Both  the  crown  and  the  husband  might,  therefore,  have  this  action.  The  husband  is 
also  entitled  to  recover  damages  against  such  as  persuade  and  entice  the  wife  to  live  sep¬ 
arate  from  him  without  a  sufficient  cause.  But,  although  such  was  once  the  existing 
law  of  England,  it  is  now  antiquated,  and  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  present  state  of  society. 
The  remedy  for  the  offence,  or  rather  injury,  in  question,  will  be  more  appropriately 
found  under  the  statutes  passed  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  divorce  and  matrimonial 
causes,  and  under  which  the  marriage  may  be  either  annulled,  with,  in  the  case  of  the 
adultery  of  the  wife,  damages  from  the  adulterers ;  or  the  parties  may  be  ‘  ‘  judicially 
separated.  ” 

3.  Abduction  of  Ward,  or  Pupil. — By  the  law  of  England,  a  guardian  was 
always,  and  is  still,  entitled  to  an  action,  if  his  ward  or  pupil  be  taken  from  him ;  but  the 
proper  remedy  now  is  by  an  application  to  the  court  of  chancery,  which  is  the  supreme 
guardian  of,  and  has  independent  jurisdiction  over,  all  the  infants  in  the  kingdom.  In 
Scotland,  a  similar  jurisdiction  as  to  the  charge  and  custody  of  all  Scotch  pupils  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  court  of  session. 

4.  Abduction  of  Heiress. — The  law  on  this  subject  is  very  distinct.  The  24  and  25 
Yict. ,  c.  100,  s.  53,  enacts  that  where  any  woman  shail  have  interest,  present  or  future,  in 
any  real  or  personal  estate,  or  shall  be  heiress  presumptive,  or  next  of  kin,  to  any  one 
having  such  interest,  if  any  person  shall,  from  motives  of  lucre,  take  away  or  detain  such 
woman  against  her  will,  with  intent  to  marry  or  defile  her,  or  to  cause  her  to  be  married 
or  defiled  by  any  other  person,  every  such  offender,  and  every  person  counseling,  aid¬ 
ing,  or  abetting  him,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  subject  to  penal  servitude  for  fourteen 
years  and  not  less  than  three  years,  or  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Moreover,  by  the  same  statute,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently 
allure  or  take  away  such  woman,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  out  of  the  posses¬ 
sion,  and  against  the  will,  of  her  parent  or  guardian,  with  intent  to  marry  or  defile  her, 
shall  be  guilty,  though  without  any  motives  of  lucre.  And  in  this,  as  the  preceding 
case,  the  offender  forfeits  all  interest  in  property  which  would  otherwise  come  to  him  by 
the  marriage. 

It  is  an  offence  within  the  statute  to  take  away  from  the  custody  of  her  putative 
father  a  natural  child  under  twenty-one. 

By  the  above  statutes  the  same  law  is  extended  to  Ireland,  without  difference  in  the 
case  of  heiresses;  and  in  both  the  above  cases  the  court  of  chancery  has  power  to  settle 
the  woman’s  property  in  a  proper  manner. 

Abduction  of  Women  generally. — Not  only  are  heiresses  or  femaleshaving  prop¬ 
erty  protected  against  forcible  marriages  or  against  violation,  but  the  same  law  has  been 
extended  also  to  all  women  with  or  without  expectations.  By  the  24  and  25  Yict.,  c.  96, 
s.  54,  whosoever  shall,  by  force,  take  away,  or  detain  against  her  will,  any  woman  of 
any  age,  with  intent  to  marry  or  carnally  know  her,  or  lo  cause  her  to  be  married  or 
carnally  known  by  any  other  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  subject  to  a  punish- 
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nient  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  ease  of  heiresses.  This  enactment,  which  had  existed 
in  Ireland  since  1830,  was  extended  to  England  in  1861.  See  Supp.,  page  882. 

Abduction  of  Voters.  See  Voters,  Abduction  of,  Election,  Parliamentary. 

ABD-UL-AZIZ,  b.  Feb.  9,  1830  ;  d.  June  4,  1876;  second  son  of  Mahmoud  II.,  and 
thirty-second  sultan  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  early  life  he  had  a  fondness  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  established  a  model  farm.  On  succeeding  his  brother  Abd-ul-Medjid,  June  25, 
2861,  he  gave  many  promises  of  reform,  and  was  thought  to  be  brave  and  patriotic.  He 
began  by  reducing  his  own  civil  list  to  $3,000,000,  and  dismissing  his  brother’s  seraglio. 
But  his  reforms  achieved  nothing,  and  dissatisfaction  at  home  and  abroad  became 
intense.  In  1867  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  visiting  the  Paris  exhibition  and  several 
capitals,  in  which  he  spent  a  vast  amount  of  money  to  little  purpose.  The  knowledge  of 
better  civilization  determined  him  to  do  something  practical,  and  in  1868  he  changed  the 
formation  of  the  council  of  state,  which  he  wished  to  make  the  central  government  for 
the  empire.  To  his  new  council  of  thirty-four  Mohammedans  and  sixteen  Christians  he 
promised  more  reform  and  an  attempt  to  assimilate  with  western  civilization ;  but  the  war 
in  Candia  took  his  attention,  and  a  war  with  Greece  was  probable.  The  Greek  difficulty 
was  arranged  by  a  conference  at  Paris,  and  the  sultan  turned  his  attention  to  Egypt, 
where  the  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  contemplated  casting  off  Turkish  allegiance;  but  instead 
of  rebelling  Ismail  visited  Constantinople  to  effect  an  arrangement.  Learning  the  sul¬ 
tan’s  financial  embarrassment,  he  got  important  concessions,  among  them  a  new  law  of 
succession  for  his  house,  and  nearly  all  the  prerogatives  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
The  sultan’s  affairs  grew  desperate ;  one  ministry  followed  another  at  short  intervals,  and 
Ignatieff ,  the  Russian  ambassador  became  all-powerful  with  the  distressed  ruler.  When 
the  revenues  were  so  low  as  barely  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  a  revolt  began  in 
Herzegovina,  and  soon  spread  over  all  Bosnia.  With  an  empty  treasury,  the  sultan  could 
not  properly  meet  this  rebellion,  and  the  softas  (theological  students)  demanded  his  abdi¬ 
cation;  the  council  of  ministers  determined  upon  his  removal,  and  made  his  nephew, 
Murad  V.,  his  successor.  A  few  days  after  his  deposition  (June  4,  1876),  Abd-ul  was 
found  dead  in  his  apartments.  A  jury  of  physicians  decided  that  he  died  from  severing 
the  arteries  of  his  arms,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  committed  suicide.  He  had  five 
recognized  children:  Yusef.  who  he  meant  should  be  his  successor;  Sultana  Salikke, 
Mahmoud  Jemil,  Mehrned  Selim,  and  Abd-ul-Medjid. 

ABD-UL-HA'MID  II.,  b.  Sept.  22,  1842;  Sultan  of  Turkey;  second  son  and  fourth 
child  of  Abd-ul-Medjid;  succeeded  his  brother,  Murad  V.,  Aug.  31,  1876.  He  was  with 
Murad  and  his  uncle  (Abd-ul-Aziz)  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  1867.  His  early  life  was 
inconspicuous,  but  he  had  a  liking  for  European  manners,  and  a  strong  taste  for  geog¬ 
raphy,  making  a  vast  collection  of  maps,  military  and  statistical.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne  he  had  a  wife  and  two  children  brought  up  with  him  at  the  table,  his  home-life 
having  been  free  and  familiar.  He  is  ranked  as  an  old  or  orthodox  Turk ;  though  not 
extreme,  yet  a  strong  opponent  of  the  young  Turkish  party,  and  is  an  abler  man,  physically 
and  mentally,  than  the  brother  he  succeeded.  He  is  the  thirty-fifth  in  male  descent  of 
the  house  of  Othrnan,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and  the  twenty-eighth  sultan  since  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople. 

ABD-UL  KERIM  PASHA',  b.  1807;  in  1877  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
Turkey.  His  military  education  was  obtained  in  Vienna,  where  he  also  mastered  the 
German  tongue.  His  promotion  in  the  army  was  rapid,  and  he  served  in  all  the  wars  of 
his  country  in  recent  times.  His  successful  campaign  in  Servia  in  1876  secured  to  him 
the  position  of  commander-in-chief;  but  on  account  of  inactivity  in  opposing  the  advance 
of  the  Russians  he  lost  favor  and  was  removed.  He  is  resolutely  opposed  to  Christians, 
intractable  to  superiors,  but  much  loved  by  soldiers. 

ABD-UL-LAT  IF,  a  celebrated  Arabian  writer  of  multifarious  acquirements,  was  born 
at  Bagdad  in  1161.  During  his  youth  he  underwent  an  amazing  amount  of  mental 
drudgery,  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  fashion  of  his  time,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for 
becoming  a  scholar.  The  ordeal  consisted  in  his  committing  to  memory  a  large  number 
of  standard  works,  such  as  the  Koran,  the  novels  of  Hairri,  and  not  a  few  grammatical 
treatises.  To  complete  his  culture  in  the  various  branches  of  Mohammedan  lore,  he 
betook  himself  to  Damascus,  where  the  famous  Saladin  had  gathered  round  him  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  time.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  sultan,  and  the  kindness  of 
the  vizir  Fadhel,  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  where  he  delivered  lectures  while 
Saladin  was  fighting  the  Lion -heart  at  St.  Jean  d’ Acre.  Here  he  became  intimate  with 
Moses  Maimonides,  the  great  Jewish  writer.  He  now  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  although,  wdiile  at  Cairo,  he  also  wrote  his  excellent  and  accurate 
work  on  Egypt,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  professor  White  of  Oxford  in  1800, 
and  into  French  by  baron  de  Sacy  in  1810.  He  died  at  Bagdad  in  1231,  on  his  way  to 
Mecca,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

ABD-UL-MED' JID-KHAN,  the  grand  sultan,  was  born  on  the  23d  April,  1823,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Mahmoud  II.,  July  1,  1839.  The  Turkish  empire  was  then  in  a  very 
dangerous  position.  The  army  had  been  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
battle  of  Nisib  (June  29,  1839),  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  victorious  Ibrahim 
Pasha  from  advancing  on  Constantinople,  where  a  large  party  were  favorable  to  the 
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Egyptian  power.  This  party  wished  to  make  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  cho- 
kan  (the  ancient  title  of  the  grand  sultan)  of  both  seas.  He  was  the  only  man,  they 
maintained,  capable  of  upholding  the  banner  of  Islam  against  the  unbelievers  both  within 
and  without.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the  Christian  powers,  the  house  of 
Osman  was  lost.  The  treaty  of  July,  1840,  from  which  France  kept  aloof,  rescued 
the  young  Padishah  from  sure  destruction.  Mehemet  Ali  had  to  submit  (Nov.  27, 
1840);  and  the  treaty  of  July,  1841,  to  which  France  subsequently  adhered,  settled  the 
future  dependent  relation  of  Egypt  to  Turkey.  The  sultan,  though  not  very  energetic 
in  body  or  mind,  proceeded  in  the  path  of  reform  begun  by  Selim  III.  and  Mahmoud  II. 
In  this  he  had  for  his  chief  adviser  Reshid  Pasha,  an  intelligent  and  humane  mussulman, 
educated  in  France.  The  aim  of  all  his  measures  was  to  place  the  Osman  population  on 
a  footing  with  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  west.  A.  wished  the  happiness  of  all  his 
subjects,  without  respect  to  creed.  A  sort  of  proclamation  of  their  rights  was  issued 
in  the  hatti-sherif  of  Nov.,  1839.  This  was  followed  by  numerous  reforms  in  all  de¬ 
partments;  and  in  1850  the  professors  of  all  religions  were  decreed  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  That  these  decrees  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  a  dead  letter,  is  not  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  will  of  the  sultan.  The  chivalrous  part  acted  by  A.  (1850)  in  refusing,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  his  throne,  to  give  up  Kossuth  and  the  other  political  refugees  to  the 
menaces  of  Russia  and  Austria,  will  make  his  name  remembered  in  the  annals  of 
humanity. 

The  sovereigns  of  Turkey  have  long  been  in  an  anomalous  position.  The  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  great  powers  have  ruled  the  divan ;  and  the  sultan  had  a  specially  difficult 
part  to  play  during  the  war  with  Russia  (1854-56),  and  the  diplomatic  negotiations  conse¬ 
quent  to  it.  A.  was  the  thirty-first  sovereign  of  the  race  of  Osman.  On  the  death  of  A. 
in  1861,  his  brother,  Abdul- Aziz  (b.  1830),  succeeded  him;  but  when  Abdul- Aziz  was 
deposed  in  May,  1876,  A.’s  eldest  son,  Mohammed  Murad  (b.  1840),  became  sultan  for  a 
few  months,  and  then  made  way  in  August  for  the  second  son,  Abdul-IIamid. 

ABD-TJR-RAH  MAN,  Sultan  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  b.  1778,  was  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne  when  his  father  died,  1794;  but  was  superseded  by  an  uncle,  after  whose  death 
he  ascended  the  throne,  1823.  His  first  four  years  of  rule  were  occupied  in  quelling  in¬ 
surrections.  Next,  some  danger  to  the  state  of  Marocco  was  threatened  by  the  refusal  of 
Austria  to  pay  the  tribute  for  safety  against  pirates ;  but  the  sultan  wisely  adjusted  the 
dispute  by  relinquishing  this  sort  of  “black-mail,”  formerly  levied  by  Marocco  on  Euro¬ 
pean  ships  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  religious  war  under  Abd-el-Kader  against  the 
French  in  Algerie  involved  the  sultan  in  its  movements ;  but  was  concluded  by  the  battle 
of  Isly,  1844,  and  the  subsequent  mediation  of  England.  The  piratical  habits  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  brought  A.  to  the  brink  of  war  with  more  than  one  European  state.  The  sultan 
was  a  zealous  mussulman,  without  the  wild  fanaticism  common  among  his  countrymen; 
as  a  ruler,  he  was  strict,  and  often  cruel.  He  was  succeeded  in  1859  by  his  eldest  son, 
Sidi-Mohammed  (b.  1803 — d.  1873). 

ABD-UR-RAH'MAN,  or  Abd-er-Rahman,  I.,  b.  in  Damascus,  731 — d.  787,  the  first 
of  the  Omiades  family  in  Spain.  After  the  massacre  of  his  family,  he  hid  himself  in 
Mauritania,  until  called  by  his  friends  to  establish  order  in  Spain.  He  landed  in  Anda¬ 
lusia  in  755,  and  soon  had  a  large  army  with  which  he  entered  Seville,  where  he  was 
acknowledged  sovereign.  He  defeated  a  larger  army  under  the  most  powerful  of  the 
emirs,  and  firmly  seated  himself  on  the  throne  at  Cordova.  The  eastern  caliphs  sent  two 
fruitless  expeditions  against  him.  He  planned  and  built  the  magnificent  mosque  in  Cor¬ 
dova,  on  which  it  is  said  he  worked  an  hour  a  day  as  a  common  laborer ;  and  he  planted 
the  palm  tree  from  which  all  the  palms  in  Spain  are  descended. 

ABD-UR-RAH'MAN,  or  Abd-er-Rahman,  III.,  called  “  The  Defender  of  the  Relig¬ 
ion  of  God,”  was  the  first  caliph  of  Cordova,  ruling  from  912  to  961  a.d.,  when  he  died, 
aged  73.  In  his  time  the  Mohammedan  rule  in  Spain  reached  its  greatest  power  and 
splendor.  His  own  palace  was  of  wonderful  magnificence,  having  an  audience  chamber 
furnished  with  images  of  gold  of  the  finest  workmanship,  and  a  roof  covered  with  the 
same  metal.  A.  was  not  only  a  great  ruler,  but  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art. 

ABDURRAHMAN  KHAN,  Ameer  of  Cabul.  See  page  882. 

ABECEDA'RIANS,  a  sect  of  German  anabaptists,  followers  of  Storck,  a  disciple  of 
Luther.  They  believed  it  was  best  not  to  know  how  to  read,  since  the  holy  spirit 
would  convey  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  directly  to  the  understanding. 

A’BECK'ET,  Gilbert  Abbott,  b.  London,  1810;  d.  Boulogne,  1856;  an  English 
humorous  writer ;  at  an  early  age  he  wrote  burlesque  dramas.  He  was  correspondent 
and  contributor  for  several  journals,  particularly  Punch  and  Figaro  in  London.  His 
principal  works  are:  Comic  Blackstone,  Comic  History  of  England,  Comic  History  of  Borne , 
The  Quizziology  of  the  British  Drama,  and  many  articles  in  Punch.  In  1849 "he  was  a 
police  magistrate,  in  which  office  lie  displayed  remarkable  ability.  His  widow  was 
granted  a  pension  of  £100  a  year. 

A’BECK'ET,  Thomas,  See  Becket,  ante. 

ABEEL',  David,  d.d.,  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1804;  d.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1846; 
many  years  a  missionary  in  eastern  Asia,  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  missions  to  the 
heathen.  In  England  he  assisted  in  forming  the  society  for  promoting  the  education  of 
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women  in  the  east.  He  published  his  life  and  travels,  and  The  Claims  of  the  World  to 
the  Gospel. 

A'BEGG,  Julius  Friedrich  Heinrich,  German  jurist;  1796-1868;  he  lectured  on 
law  at  Konigsberg  in  1826;  was  professor  of  law  at  Breslau,  and  delegate  of  the  legal 
faculty  to  the  Prussian  national  synod  in  1846.  A.  was  an  influential  writer  upon 
criminal  administration. 

ABEL  appears  in  the  book  of  Genesis  as  the  second  son  of  Adam,  and  a  shepherd. 
He  was  slain  by  his  elder  brother  Cain,  under  the  influence  of  jealousy,  because  the. 
offering  of  the  latter  had  been  rejected  by  Jehovah,  and  that  of  the  former  accepted. 
It  is  not  said  in  Genesis  why  Jehovah  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ;  but  the  Savior, 
in  the  Hew  Testament,  speaks  of  “righteous  Abel,”  from  which  it  is  concluded  that 
there  dwelt  in  him  a  spirit  of  faith  or  trust  in  the  unseen  God,  of  which  his  brother  was 
destitute.  The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  opens  his  enumeration  of  the 
“faithful”  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  with  these  words:  “  By  faith  Abel  offered 
unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain.”  Such,  also,  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  Christian  church,  which  has  regarded  Abel  as  a  type  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  faith. 

ABEL,  Charles  Frederick,  a  native  of  Koetlien,  in  Germany,  b.  in  1719,  was  a 
distinguished  musician.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  famous  Dresden  band  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland.  In 
1758,  when  nearly  forty.years  of  age,  he  came  to  England  in  a  state  of  great  destitution; 
but  his  talents  were  quickly  recognized.  He  was  appointed  chamber-musician  to  the 
queen  of  George  III.  His  peculiar  instrument,  the  viola  da  gamha,  a  small  violoncello, 
with  six  strings,  was  never  played  by  any  one  in  equal  perfection.  He  also  obtained 
considerable  reputation  as  a  composer,  though  his  pieces  are  not  now  held  in  very  great 
estimation.  He  died  in  1787,  having  shortened  his  life  by  his  intemperate  habits. 

A'BEL,  Niels  Henrik,  1802-29;  a  Norwegian  mathematician.  For  so  short  a  life 
the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  his  mathematical  investigations  and  analyses  are  marvel¬ 
lous.  His  powers  were  shown  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  his  development  of  the  theory 
of  elliptic  functions.  Legendre’s  eulogy,  “What  a  head  that  young  Norwegian  has,” 
is  the  more  forcible,  because  the  French  mathematician  had  occupied  most  of  his  life¬ 
time  with  those  functions.  Abel’s  works  were  published  by  the  Swedish  government 

ABEL  de  PUJOL,  Adrienne  Marie  Louise  Grandpierre  Deverzy,  wife  of 
Alexandre,  and  his  pupil  before  marriage.  She  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  painter  in 
1836  with  a  work  representing  an  artist’s  studio,  and  painted  portraits,  and  a  scene  from 
Gil  Bias. 

ABEL  de  PUJOL,  Alexandre  Denis,  1785-1861;  a  French  painter;  a  pupil  of 
David,  and  a  historical  painter  of  the  older  classical  school.  Most  of  his  work  is  in 
French  churches. 

ABELARD,  Fr.  Abelard  or  Abailard;  Lat.  Abcelardus,  Peter,  a  scholastic  philoso¬ 
pher  and  theologian,  the  boldest  thinker  of  the  12th  c.,  was  b.  near  Nantes,  in  1079, 
at  Palet,  a  village  which  belonged  to  his  parents.  An  irrepressible  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  a  special  pleasure  in  scholastic  logic,  moved  him  to  resign  his  rights  of  primogeni¬ 
ture  in  favor  of  his  younger  brothers.  He  left  Bretagne  for  Paris,  in  order  to  hear  the 
prelections  of  William  of  Champeaux,  but  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  master,  whom 
he  puzzled  by  his  wonderful  subtlety.  He  fled  to  Melum,  and  afterwards  to  Corbeil, 
persecuted  and  admired  wherever  he  went.  He  then  returned  home  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health.  With  renewed  strength,  he  returned  to  Paris,  reconciled  himself  with 
his  opponents,  and  moulded,  by  his  influence  as  a  lecturer,  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  his  age,  amongst  whom  were  the  future  pope  Celestine  II.;  Peter 
Lombard;  Berengar,  his  future  apologist;  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.  At  this  time,  there 
lived  in  Paris,  Heloise,  the  niece  of  the  canon  Fulbert,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
already  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  knowledge.  She  soon  kindled  in  the 
breast  of  A.,  then  thirty-eight  years  old,  a  violent  and  overwhelming  passion,  which  was 
returned  by  Heloise  with  no  less  fervor.  By  means  of  Fulbert,  A.  became  teacher  and 
companion  of  Heloise,  and  the  lovers  were  happy  together  until  A.’s  ardent  poetical 
effusions  reached  the  ears  of  the  canon.  He  sought  to  separate  the  lovers;  but  it  was 
too  late.  They  fled  together  to  the  country,  where  Heloise  bore  a  son,  and  was  privately 
married  to  A.,  with  the  consent  of  her  uncle.  Not  long  after,  Heloise  returned  to 
Fulbert’s  house,  and  denied  the  marriage,  that  her  love  might  be  no  hindrance  to  A.’s 
advancement  in  the  church.  Enraged  at  this,  and  at  a  second  flight  which  she  took 
with  her  lover,  Fulbert,  in  order  to  make  him  canonically  incapable  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  caused  A.  to  be  emasculated.  In  deep  humiliation,  A.  entered  as  a  monk 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  induced  Heloise  to  take  the  veil  at  ArgenteuiL  But  the 
lectures  which  he  began  to  give  soon  after  exposed  him  to  new  persecutions.  The 
synod  of  Soissons  (1121)  declared  his  opinions  on  the  Trinity  to  be  heretical.  He  left 
St.  Denis,  and  built  at  Nogent-on-the-Seine  a  chapel  and  hermitage  called  Paraclete, 
which,  after  being  enlarged  by  his  scholars  to  a  monastic  foundation,  he,  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  abbot  of  St.-Gilrias-de-Ruys,  in  Bretagne,  gave  over  to  Heloise  and  her  sister- 
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hood  for  a  dwelling.  His  residence  in  St.  Gildas  was  embittered  by  a  continued  struggle 
against  his  love,  and  by  the  hatred  of  the  monks;  till  at  last,  in  1140,  his  doctrine  was 
condemned  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned.  But  Peter  the 
venerable,  abbot  of  Clugny,  after  A.  had  retracted  his  opinions  on  the  Trinity  and 
redemption,  reconciled  him  to  his  enemies.  A.  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  model  of 
monastic  propriety,  on  April  21,  1142,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Marcel,  not  far  from  Clialons- 
on  the-Saone.  Heloise  had  him  interred  at  the  Paraclete,  hoping  one  day  to  lie  by  his 
side.  She  survived  A.  twenty  years.  The  ashes  of  both  were  taken  to  Paris  in  1808, 
and  in  1828  were  buried  in  one  sepulchre  in  Pere  la  Chaise. — The  doctrines  advanced  by 
A.  in  his  controversy  with  St.  Bernhard  have  a  decidedly  rationalist  tendency;  and  he, 
and  his  predecessor  Erigena,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  avowed  representatives  of 
that  school.  A.  laid  down  the  principle  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  but  what  has 
been  first  understood;  while  the  church  held  that  we  must  believe  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand;  and  Bernhard  was  for  banishing  inquiry  altogether  from  the  province  of  religion. 
In  judging  of  A.’s  merits,  we  are  not  to  look  so  much  to  liis  writings  as  to  the  influence 
which  °his  wonderful  power  of  public  disputation  enabled  him  to  exercise  on  his  age. 
His  character,  no  less  than  his  doctrine,  gave  great  offence.  Until  recently,  it  is  chiefly 
the  romantic  history  of  his  love  that  has  occupied  attention.  The  chief  biographies 
that  have  appeared  are  that  by  Remusat  (2  v.,  Par.  1845),  and  that  by  Wilkens  (Gott. 
1855).  The  Latin  writings  and  letters  of  A.  and  Heloise  were  collected  by  Amboise,  and 
published  by  Duchesne  (Par.  1616).  Some  works  of  A.  have  been  recently  discovered; 
among  others,  Sic  et  Non,  a  collection  of  doctrinal  contradictions  from  the  Fathers. 
Cousin,  who  published  the  hitherto  unedited  works  in  1836,  has  given  us  a  complete 
edition  of  A.’s  works  (2  v.,  Par.  1849-59). 

ABELE.  See  Poplar. 

ABELITES,  a  Christian  sect  of  the  4th  c.,  found  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hippo, 
in  North  Africa.  Their  chief  distinction  consisted  in  marrying  but  abstaining  from 
matrimonial  intercourse,  in  order  not. to  propagate  original  sin.  They  held  that  Abel  so 
lived,  because  the  Bible  mentions  no  children  of  his. 

ABELMOSCHUS.  See  Hibiscus. 

ABEN.  See  Ben,  ante. 

ABENA'QUIS,  or  Abnakis,  Algonquin  Indians,  once  occupying  Maine;  the 
Canabis,  or  Abenaquis,  on  the  Kennebec;  the  Etechenims  towards  the  St.  John;  the 
Pennacooks  of  the  Merrimack ;  and  probably  the  Sokokes  further  west.  The  A.  wTere 
friendly  with  the  French,  and  assisted  them  in  various  conflicts  and  frays  during  the 
Canadian  wars.  Their  best  known  leader  was  Father  Rale,  a  Jesuit  missionary;  but  he 
was  killed  and  the  tribe  nearly  destroyed  at  Norridgewock  in  1724.  A  large  portion  of 
the  A.  went  to  Canada.  The  descendants  of  those  who  remained  in  New  England  are 
the  Penobscots  and  the  Passamaquoddys.  During  our  revolution  the  A.  Indians  were 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  colonies.  Father  Rale  mastered  their  language,  and  made 
a  dictionary  of  it.  See  Algonquins,  ante. 

ABENCERRA  GES,  a  noble  Moorish  race  whose  struggles  with  the  family  of  the 
Zegris,  and  tragical  destruction  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  in  Granada,  in  the 
time  of  Abu-Hassan  (1466-84),  the  last  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Granada,  furnish  the 
materials  for  a  charming  Spanish  work  of  fiction,  Historia  de  las  Guerras  Civiles  de 
Granada  (Madrid,  1694).  From  this  Chateaubriand  composed  Les  Aventures  du  Dernier 
Abencerrage,  and  furnished  the  text  of  an  opera  of  Cherubini’s.  The  work,  however, 
seems  to  be  destitute  of  historical  foundation ;  at  least  Conde  is  perfectly  silent  on  the 
subject  in  his  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espafia  (3  v.,  Madrid,  1829). 

A  BENDBERG,  a  hill  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  waters  of 
lake  Thun,  on  the  s.  side.  It  is  interesting  as  the  site  of  an  institution,  established 
by  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  for  the  cure  of  cretinism  (q.v.),  and  supported  by  contributions 
from  far  and  near.  The  sanguine  hopes  raised  as  to  the  good  to  be  effected  by  the 
healthiness  of  the  situation,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  followed,  have  been  greatly 
disappointed,  little  alleviation  being  perceptible.  The  establishment  still  exists  as  an 
asylum  for  cretins. 

ABEN-ESRA,  properly  Abraham-Ben-Meir-Ben-Esra,  b.  1093  in  Spain,  d.  1168  in 
Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews  of  his  times.  He  understood  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Aramaic  languages;  had  considerable  knowledge  of  mathematics,  astronomy’ 
and  medicine;  was  a  scientific  observer;  and  generally  distinguished  himself  as  a  saga¬ 
cious  thinker.  Having  left  his  native  land,  he  visited  Lombardy,  Provence,  France, 
Egypt,  and  England,  and  passed  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  Rome ;  everywhere  giving 
lectures  on  grammar,  theology,  astronomy,  etc.,  besides  writing  and  translating  several 
works  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  His  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  are  the  most 
important  of  his  works,  which  include  some  treatises  on  astrology,  since  published  in 
Latin.  The  scholastic  writers  mention  Aben-Esra  as  Abenare  or  Avenard. 

A'BENSBERG,  a  t.  in  Low^er  Bavaria,  18  m.  s.w.  of  Ratisbon.  It  has  warm  springs 
and  fine  castle  ruins.  April  20,  1809,  Napoleon  here  defeated  the  Austrians  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  victory  of  Eckmuhl. 
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ABEOKU  TA,  a  city,  or  rather  collection  of  small  towns  or  villages,  capital  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Egba,  in  the  Yoruba  country,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa.  A.  is  about  80  m. 
by  the  river  Omin,  n.  of  Lagos  (on  the  Bight  of  Benin),  and  240  m.  w.  of  the 
Lower  Niger.  It  is  situated  567  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  on  an  undulating  plain,  fantas¬ 
tically  broken  by  masses  of  gray  granite,  and  covered  with  bush.  Looking  dowm  on  the 
city  from  a  height,  Burton  says:  “The  scene  before  me  wants  neither  grandeur  nor 
beauty ;  there  is  a  gorgeous  growth  around— hill,  water,  forest,  and  homestead  all  are 
present.  *  *  *  The  primeval  forest  has  been  cleared  away  around  the  town,  yet  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  cultivation;  and  if  you  ask  for  the  farms,  you  are  told  that  they  are 
distant  some  5  to  20  m.  The  reason  is  that,  if  placed  within  reach,  nothing  could 
defend  them  from  the  depredations  of  robbers  and  cattle.”  A.  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  hardened  mud,  from  18  to  20  m.  in  circumference,  between  5  and  6  ft.  high,  without 
embrasure,  and  pierced  here  and  there  “with  an  aperture  by  way  of  loophole.”  The 
town  itself  Burton  found  to  measure  4  m.  by  2.  The  houses  are  square,  and  built  of 
mud,  with  tall  roofs  of  thatch ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  only  scav¬ 
engers  are  the  sun,  the  vulture,  and  the  pig.  There  are  a  few  European  traders  and 
missionaries;  the  success  of  the  latter,  according  to  Burton,  not  having  been  extraordi¬ 
nary.  There  is  a  trade  in  palm-oil  and  grain.  Pop.  estimated  at  150,000. — For  further 
interesting  details,  see  R.  F.  Burton’s  Abeokuta  and  the  Cainaroons  Mountains  (1863). 

ABER  is  a  Celtic  word  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  names  of  places, 
chiefly  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  indicates  the  mouth  or  embouchure  of  a  stream,  either 
into  the  sea  or  into  another  river — as  Aberbrothock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brothock,  in 
Forfarshire;  Abergavenny,  at  the  junction  of  the  Usk  and  Gavenny,  in  Wales. 

ABERAV  ON,  or  Port  Talbot,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  on  the  s. 
coast  of  Wales,  in  Glamorganshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  about  30  m.  w. 
of  Cardiff.  It  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  valley  of  Cwm  Avon,  in  which  are  exten¬ 
sive  mining-works  belonging  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  town  has  a  good  harbor  and 
docks,  is  a  station  on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  and  communicates  regularly  with  Bristol 
by  steamers.  The  valley  of  the  Avon  is  shut  in  by  lofty  hills,  while  every  available 
space  is  occupied  by  copper  and  iron  works.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch  over 
the  river.  A.  imports  ore  from  Cornwall;  and  exports  copper,  tin,  and  coal.  Along 
with  Swansea,  Neath,  etc.,  it  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  of  municipal  bor¬ 
ough,  (1881),  4875. 

ABERBROTHWICK.  See  Arbroath,  ante. 

AB'ERCROMBIE,  James,  1706-81;  a  British  general,  b.  in  Scotland.  He  was 
commander-in-chief  in  America  in  1758,  and  in  July  of  that  year  was  defeated  in  an 
attack  upon  Ticonderoga,  losing  heavily  in  men.  He  was  superseded  by  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst,  who  recaptured  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Returning  to  England  he 
became  a  member  of  parliament  and  deputy -governor  of  Stirling  Castle. 

AB'ERCROMBIE,  John,  in  his  own  day  the  most  eminent  of  Scottish  physicians,  and 
still  worthy  of  remembrance  for  his  professional  and  moral  excellence,  was  born  in  1781, 
at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was  long  a  parish  minister.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Edinburgh,  taking  his  degree  in  1801,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  Scottish  capital.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he  attained  a 
high  reputation;  and  after  the  death  (in  1821)  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory,  he  became 
recognized  as  the  first  consulting  physician  in  Scotland.  His  professional  writings  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  celebrity,  which  was  still  further  extended  by  the  publication,  in  1830  and 
1833,  of  his  works  on  The  Intellectual  Powers  and  The  Moral  Feelings.  These  works  have 
no  pretensions  to  originality  or  depth  of  thought,  but  acquired,  from  the  high  personal 
character  of  the  author,  a  reputation  during  his  life  wdiich  a  few  years  have  sufficed  to 
impair.  They  possess,  however,  the  merit  of  being  more  readable  than  many  works  of 
the  same  class,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  moral  and  religious  feeling  which,  in  the  case  of 
their  pious  and  benevolent  author,  was  perfectly  genuine.  Dr.  A.  died  suddenly,  Nov. 
14,  1844.  Among  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  during  his  life  were  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  Oxford,  the  rectorship  of  Marischal  college,  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  office  of  physician  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty  for  Scotland. 

ABERCROMBIE,  John  J.  See  page  882. 

ABERCROMBY,  David,  a  Scotch  metaphysician,  who  died  early  in  the  18tli  c., 
of  whom  little  is  known  except  through  his  writings.  He  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  but  abjured  and  published  his  reasons  in  Protestancy  safer  than  Popery ,  in 
1686.  His  most  notable  work  is  Discourse  on  Wit,  published  in  1685,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Patrick  Abercromby  and  other  authors.  In  medicine  he  is  known  through 
his  Nova  Medicince  Praxis,  De  Pulsus  Variatione,  and  others  on  the  effect  of  salivation, 
etc.  His  Opuscvla  were  collected  in  1687. 

ABERCROMBY,  Sir  Ralph,  was  born  at  Menstry,  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  1734.  He 
was  designed  by  his  father  for  the  Scottish  bar;  and  studied  from  17o2  to  17oo  at  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leipsic.  His  natural  inclination,  however,  pointed  to 
a  military  life;  and  in  1758  he  went  to  Germany  as  a  cornet  in  the  3d  dragoon  guards. 
In  1780  he  raised  a  regiment  in  Ireland,  which  was  called  the  103d,  or  king’s  Irish.  It  was 
disbanded  in  1783;  and  the  next  ten  years  were  spent  by  Sir  Ralph  in  the  retirement  of  a 
country  life.  He  had  married  in  1767.  In  1793,  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  York  to 
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Holland.  His  conduct  throughout  that  unfortunate  campaign,  especially  during  the 
disastrous  retreat  in  the  winter  of  1794-95,  won  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
army.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  oommand  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  West  Indies,  which,  notwithstanding  the  vexatious  obstruction  of  liis 
designs,  he  conducted  with  distinguished  success,  taking  Grenada,  Demarara,  Essequibo, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Trinidad.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland;  but  his  enlightened  and  manly  remonstrances  against  the  policy  of 
government  towards  that  country  occasioned  his  removal  to  a  similar  command  in  Scot¬ 
land.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  to  the  duke  of  York  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Holland,  still  more  unhappy  and  ignominious  in  its  results  than  the  former. 
A.  alone  acquitted  himself  on  all  occasions  with  entire  credit.  On  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  fleet  anchored  in 
Aboukir  bay  on  the  2d  of  March.  On  the  7th,  A.  reconnoitred  the  shore  in  person. 
Before  mid-day  of  the  8th,  the  British  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  sand-hills  that 
commanded  the  shore,  having  landed  in  the  face  of  a  storm  of  shot  that  ploughed  the 
water  around  them.  On  the  13th,  the  enemy  were  driven  within  the  lines  of  Alexandria. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  Menou  attempted  to  surprise  the  British  camp.  He  found 
them  ready,  under  arms.  In  the  glorious  action  that  ensued,  the  British  commander  was 
struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  thigh;  but  not  till  the  battle  was  won,  and  he  saw  the 
enemy  retreating,  did  he  show  any  sign  of  pain.  He  was  borne  from  the  field  in  a  ham¬ 
mock,  cheered  by  the  blessings  of  the  soldiers  as  he  passed,  and  conveyed  on  board  lord 
Keith’s  ship.  The  ball  could  not  be  extracted;  mortification  ensued;  and  on  the  28th  he 
died,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  character  of  A.  were  combined  the 
qualities  that  seem  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  true  British  soldier.  He  was  at  once 
gentle  and  brave,  clear-sighted  and  cool  in  deliberation,  in  action  prompt  and  daring, 
even  to  hardihood.  Apart  from  his  qualities  as  a  soldier,  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  accom¬ 
plishments,  free  from  prejudices,  and  of  sound  practical  judgment. — The  national  grati¬ 
tude  to  this  eminent  man  took  the  form  of  a  peerage  conferred  on  his  widow,  afterwards 
enjoyed  by  his  eldest  son,  with  the  title  of  baron  Abercromby. — His  third  son,  James 
Abercromby,  after  being  m.p.  for  Edinburgh  and  speaker  of  the  reformed  house  of 
commons,  was  raised  to  the  British  peerage  in  1839,  with  the  title  Baron  Dunfermline. 
He  died  in  March,  1858. 

ABERDARE,  a  t.  in  Wales,  Glamorgan  co.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cynon,  4  m. 
s.w.  of  Merthyr-Tydvil,  in  a  rich  mineral  district,  having  extensive  coal  andiron  works. 
Tin  works  have  recently  been  opened.  A.  is  connected  with  the  coast  by  a  canal  and 
railway.  Its  growth  of  late  years  lias  been  remarkable.  Pop.,  ’41,  6471;  in  ’81,  33,796. 

AB'ERDEEN,  the  chief  city  and  seaport  in  the  n.  of  Scotland,  lies  in  lat.  57°  9'  n.  and 
long.  2°  6'  w.,  in  the  s.e.  angle  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dee,  which  forms  its  harbor,  and  111  m.  n.  of  Edinburgh.  Its  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  is  45°. 8  F.,  and  rainfall,  30.57  in.  William  the  lion  made  A.  a  royal  burgh  in  1179. 
The  English  burned  A.  in  1336,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  called  New  Aberdeen.  Old 
A.,  within  the  same  parliamentary  boundary,  is  a  small  t.  a  mile  to  the  n.,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Don.  King’s  college  and  university,  founded  in  old  A.  in  1494,  and  Marischal 
college  and  university,  founded  in  new  A.  in  1593,  were  in  1860  united  into  one  institu¬ 
tion,  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  It  had  800  students,  1879-80,  and  its  general  council, 
with  that  of  Glasgow  university,  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  In  the  17tli  c.  A. 
had  become  an  important  place,  but  it  suffered  much  from  both  parties  in  the  civil  wars. 
It  has  now  a  flourishing  trade  and  large  manufactures,  and  its  handsome  light-gray 
granite  architecture  is  much  admired.  The  harbor  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
deepened,  and  a  new  breakwater  has  been  lately  built.  The  total  registered  shipping  of 
the  port  in  1880  amounted  to  118,182  tons.  The  chief  exports  are  linens,  woollens, 
cotton-yarns,  paper,  combs,  granite  (hewn  and  polished),  cattle,  grain,  preserved  pro¬ 
visions,  and  fish.  A.  has  the  largest  comb  and  granite-polishing  works  in  the  kingdom. 
It  has  considerable  iron-works  and  much  sliip-building.  The  A.  clipper-bow  ships  are 
celebrated  as  fast  sailers.  A.  has  above  60  places  of  worship,  and  10,000  children  at 
school.  Connected  with  A.,  which  has  always  been  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning,  have 
been  the  names  of  Barbour  and  Boece;  bishops  Elphinstone,  Dunbar,  and  Forbes;  the 
earls  Marischal,  Jameson,  Gregory,  Reid,  Beattie,  Campbell,  and  Hamilton.  The  British 
association  met  here  in  1859,  under  the  presidency  of  the  prince  consort.  The  burgh 
is  governed  by  25  councillors,  including  a  provost,  six  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  etc.  Pop. 
in  ’71,  of  municipal  burgh,  76,348;  parliamentary  burgh,  88,125,  with  a  valuation  in 
1878-9  of  £387,045,  and  sending  one  member  to  parliament :  pop.,  pari,  burgh,  ’81, 105,003. 

ABERDEEN,  a  t.,  the  co.  seat  of  Monroe  co.,  in  n.e.  Mississippi,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  Tombigbee  river;  233  m.  from  Mobile  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  It  has 
steam-mills,  a  cotton  press,  a  fine  court-house,  a  seminary  for  women,  and  a  large  trade 
in  cotton.  Pop.  ’80,  4000. 

ABERDEEN,  George  Hamilton  Gordon,  Earl  of,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1784. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  m.a.  in  1804.  Before  this,  on  succeeding  to  the  earldom  in  1801,  he  made  n 
tour  through  Greece,  the  record  of  which  is  preserved  in  Byron’s  well-known  line  — 

“  The  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.” 
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In  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Scottish  representative 
peers,  and  entered  public  life  as  a  tory.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Austrian  court,  and  conducted  the  negotiations  which  terminated  in  the  alliance  of  that 
power  with  Britain.  At  this  time  he  formed  that  close  friendship  with  prince  Metter- 
nich  which  so  decidedly  influenced  his  subsequent  policy  as  a  statesman.  On  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  he  was  elevated  to  the  British  peerage  as  viscount  Gordon.  From 
this  time  till  the  year  1828,  his  lordship  made  no  prominent  appearance  in  public  life. 
In  that  year  he  took  office  in  the  new  ministry  formed  under  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
The  general  principle  which  guided  his  policy,  as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
was  that  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  states,  which,  joined  to  his 
well-known  sympathy  with  such  statesmen  as  Metternicli,  has  exposed  him — not  always 
justly — to  the  suspicion  of  being  inimical  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.  His  gradual 
abandonment  of  high  tory  principles  was  evinced  by  his  support  of  the  bill  for  tlio 
repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  .acts,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  act. 
From  the  fall  of  the  Wellington  ministry  till  the  Peel  administration  in  1841,  his  lord- 
ship  was  out  of  office,  with  the  exception  of  his  brief  administration  of  the  colonial 
office  in  the  tory  ministry  of  1834-5.  In  1841,  he  again  received  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office.  M.  Guizot  was  at  that  time  foreign  minister  in  France,  and  the  two 
statesmen  acted  in  cordial  alliance.  The  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  war,  the  Ashbur¬ 
ton  treaty,  and  the  Oregon  treaty,  wrere  the  principal  services  rendered  to  the  coun¬ 
try  during  his  administration  of  foreign  affairs.  His  act  in  1843  for  removing  doubts 
regarding  the  admission  of  ministers  to  benefices  in  Scotland,  neither  saved  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  church  nor  pleased  those  for  whom  it  was  meant,  and  is  now  virtually 
repealed  by  the  “act  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  ”  (1874).  From  the  time  that  the 
repeal  of  the  eorn-laws  became  the  rallying-point  of  the  Peel  party,  he  became  iden¬ 
tified  with  their  policy.  In  1846,  he  resigned  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1853,  on  the 
resignation  of  lord  Derby,  the  extraordinary  state  of  parties  necessitated  a  coalition, 
and  lord  A.  was  selected  as  the  fittest  man  to  head  the  new  ministry,  which  for  some 
time  was  extremely  popular.  The  feeble  and  vacillating  policy  displayed  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  with  Russia  gradually  undermined  its  stability,  and  the  disastrous  misman¬ 
agement  brought  to  light  in  the  winter  of  1854,  in  all  departments  of  the  public  business 
connected  with  the  war,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  popular  discontent.  On  Feb.  1, 
1855,  lord  A.  resigned  office.  He  was  author  of  an  essay  on  Grecian  architecture  (1822). 
He  died  in  1860. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  a  large  maritime  co.  in  the  e.  of  Scotland,  between  56”  52'  and 
57°  42'  n.  lat.,  and  1°  49'  and  3°  48'  w.  long. ;  bounded  n.  by  Banffshire  and  the  North 
sea;  e.  by  the  North  sea;  s.  by  Kincardine,  Forfar,  and  Perth  shires;  w.  by  Inver¬ 
ness  and  Banff  shires.  It  is  the  fifth  in  size  of  the  Scottish  counties;  greatest  length, 
102  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  50  m. ;  with  60  m.  of  sea-coast,  and  an  area  of  1970  sq.m.  It 
has  long  been  popularly  divided  into  five  districts  (proceeding  from  s.w.  to  n.e.) — 
Mar,  Strathbogie,  Garioch,  Formartin,  and  Buchan.  A.  is  generally  hilly,  and  in  the 
s.w.  (Braemar)  entirely  mountainous,  the  Grampians  running  along  the  s.  side,  and 
branching  off  to  the  n.e.  and  n.  Braemar  contains  the  highest  mountains:  Ben-Muic- 
Dhui  (next  to  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  hill  in  the  British  isles),  4296  feet;  Cairntoul, 
4245;  Cairngorm,  4083;  Ben-na-Buird,  3860;  Lochnagar,  3770.  The  predominant  rocks 
are  granite  and  gneiss.  The  granite  is  very  durable,  and  is  much  used  for  building  and 
polishing.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dee  (96  m.  long),  Don  (78  m.),  and  Ythan  (37  m.), 
which  run  eastward  into  the  North  sea;  and  the  Doveran  (58  m.),  which  runs  n.e.  into 
the  North  sea  (see  Dee,  Don,  Doveran).  On  the  upper  part  of  the  Dee  is  Balmoral 
(q.v.).  The  Ythan  yields  the  pearl-muscle,  but  rarely  pearls  of  any  value.  The  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  A.  varies  from  30  to  37  in.  Clay  soils  predominate  near  the  coast, 
loamy  soils  near  the  centre,  and  poor,  gravelly,  sandy,  and  peaty  soils  elsewhere.  The 
most  fertile  parts  lie  between  the  Don  and  Ythan,  and  in  the  n.e.  angle  of  the  co. 
Nowhere  in' the  kingdom  have  the  natural  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate  been  more 
successfully  overcome.  A.  has  188  m.  of  railway,  and  2359  m.  of  public  roads,  the  latter 
supported  by  rates,  and  not  by  tolls.  The  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Aberdeen  (new 
and  old),  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Huntly,  Kintore,  Inverury,  and  Turiff.  The  co.  returns 
two  members  to  parliament ;  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  one;  and  the  burghs  of  Peterhead, 
Kintore,  and  Inverury,  with  Elgin,  Cullen,  and  Banff,  one.  About  37  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  A.  is  cultivated.  In  1880,  it  had  195,316  acres  in  oats,  16,564  in  barley  and  bere  5 
92,972  in  turnips;  and  152,106  cattle.  A.  produces  one  fifth  of  the  turnips  and  one 
seventh  of  the  cattle  reared  in  Scotland,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  breeding  and  feeding 
stock.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  very  productive.  Pop.  in  ’81,  267,990  ;  with 
49,185  inhabited  houses,  and  above  80  per  cent  of  the  children,  of  ages  5  to  13,  receiving 
education.  The  munificent  Dick  and  Milne  bequests  for  parochial  schoolmasters  has 
given  A.  a  high  place  in  the  statistics  of  education.  A.  has  about  290  places  of  worship, 
105  being  established,  and  100  free.  Value  of  real  property  (exclusive  of  railways),  in 
1878-79,  £849,102. 

AB'ERDEVINE,  or  Siskin,  fringitta  spinus,  a  song-bird,  nearly  allied  to  the  gold¬ 
finch,  with  which  it  is  placed  by  Cuvier  and  others  in  the  new  genus  carduehs.  It  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  goldfinch,  and  less  elongated  in  form.  The  crown  of  the  head 
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and  the  throat  are  black,  the  nape  dusky  green,  and  there  is  a  broad  yellow  streak  above 
and  behind  each  eye.  It  is  only  a  winter  visitant  of  Britain,  and  breeds  in  the  n.  of 
Europe,  building  its  nest  in  high  trees.  It  is  frequently  kept  as  a  cage-bird,  being  easily 
tamed,  and  breeds  freely  with  the  canary.  It  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  alder, 
birch,  and  elm,  and  occasionally  does  great  damage  to  the  hop  plantations  in  Germany. 
In  France  it  injures  the  blossoms  of  the  apple  trees. 

ABERGAVENNY,  the  Roman  Gobanium,  a  market  t.  of  England,  in  Monmouthshire, 
13  in.  w.  of  Monmouth,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Usk,  the  garden 
of  Wales,  at  the  junction  of  the  Usk  and  Gavenny,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
high  mountains  and  thick  woods.  The  town  is  regularly  and  compactly  built,  and  many 
improvements  have  of  late  years  been  made.  St.  Mary’s  church,  which  was  once  a  line 
cruciform  structure,  and  contains  many  interesting  monuments,  has  been  spoiled  by  al¬ 
terations.  The  castle,  which  is  very  ancient,  is  now  a  ruin.  The  principal  modern 
building  is  the  lunatic  asylum.  There  are  collieries  and  iron-works  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  Hereford  and  Tredegar  railway  passes  near  the  town.  Pop.  ’81,  7285. 

AB'ERNETIiY,  John,  1680-1740;  b.  Londonderry;  an  Irish  dissenting  minister, 
son  of  a  dissenter.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  licensed  to  preach 
before  the  age  of  21.  He  was  ordained  at  Antrim  in  1708;  in  1717  he  was  invited  to  a 
congregation  in  Dublin,  as  colleague  of  Rev.  M.  Arbuckle,  but  he  declined  and  remained 
at  Antrim.  This  refusal  was  considered  ecclesiastical  rebellion,  and  a  tierce  controversy 
•ensued,  the  parties  dividing  into  “subscribers”  and  “non-subscribers.”  Though  himself 
strictly  evangelical,  A.  and  his  associates  were  remotely  the  occasion  of  the  contest  which 
ended  in  eliminating  Arian  and  Socinian  elements  from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church. 
In  1726,  A.  and  all  the  “non-subscribers”  were  turned  out  with  due  ban  and  solemnity. 
Yet  only  four  years  afterwards  he  was  called  to  a  “regular”  congregation  in  Dublin.  In 
1731,  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  test  act,  A.  took  broad  ground  “against  all 
laws  that,  upon  account  of  mere  differences  of  religious  opinions  and  forms  of  worship, 
excluded  men  of  integrity  and  ability  from  serving  their  country.”  HewTas  a  century 
ahead  of  the  time,  having  to  argue  against  those  who  denied  that  a  Roman  Catholic  or 
a  dissenter  could  be  a  “man  of  integrity  and  ability.”  A.  was  foremost  where  unpop¬ 
ular  truth  and  right  were  to  be  maintained,  and  his  Tracts,  collected  after  his  death, 
did  good  service  for  generations. 

AB'ERNETHY,  John,  a  very  eminent  English  surgeon,  was  born  in  London  in  1764. 
His  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  John  Abernethy,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  clergjmian,  who 
acquired  distinction  by  his  writings,  and  his  bold  adoption  of  bishop  Hoadly’s  views  on 
the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  subscription  of  confessions.  A.’s  early  tastes  dis¬ 
posed  him  to  the  bar;  but  in  1780  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles) 
Blicke,  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital.  He  attended  at  the  same  time  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  John  Hunter  and  Sir  W.  Blizard.  In  1787,  A.  wTas  elected  assistant-surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  twenty-eight  jmars;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  was  appointed  surgeon,  with  a  salary.  Soon  after  his  election,  he  began  to  lec¬ 
ture  in  the  hospital  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  character  as  a  school  of  surgery.  At  first,  he  manifested  extraordinary  diffidence, 
but  his  power  soon  developed  itself ;  and  his  lectures  at  last  attracted  such  crowds,  that, 
in  1790,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  lecture- theatre  in  the  hospital  for  his  use.  His 
clear,  simple,  and  positive  style,  illustrated  by  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  apt  anecdotes, 
made  him  the  most  popular  medical  teacher  of  his  day.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  sur¬ 
geon  to  Christ’s  hospital,  and  in  1814,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  the  college  of 
surgeons.  His  practice  increased  with  his  celebrity,  which  the  singular  eccentricity  and 
occasional  rudeness  of  his  manners  contributed  to  heighten.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  irritability  and  harshness  which  he  so  often  exhibited,  those  who  knew  him  best  bear 
unanimous  testimony  to  the  generosity  and  kindliness  of  his  character.  He  married  in 
1800,  and  had  several  children.  He  died  at  Enfield,  in  1831.  Of  his  works,  the  most 
original  and  important  is  his  Observations  on  the  Constitutional  Origin  and  Treatment  of 
Local  Diseases,  first  published  in  1806,  in  which  a  simple  principle,  till  then  little  attended 
to,  was  made  the  foundation  of  much  important  and  ingenious  observation.  His  Lectures 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery  were  published  in  1830. 

ABERRATION  OF  LIGHT  is  an  apparent  alteration  in  the  place  of  a  star,  arising,  from 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  combined  with  the  progressive  passage  of  light. 
When  rain  is  falling  perpendicularly,  a  drop  entering  at  the  top  of  an  upright  tube  at 
rest,  will  go  through;  but  if  the  tube  be  carried  forward  horizontally,  a  drop  entering 
the  top  will  strike  against  the  side  before  it  goes  far ;  and  to  make  the  drop  go  through 
the  tube  in  motion,  we  must  incline  the  top  of  it  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  motion. 
The  amount  of  this  inclination  will  be  the  greater  the  more  rapid  the  motion  of  the  tube 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  falling  drops.  If  in  the  time  that  a  drop  takes  to  fall 
through  the  height  AB  of  the  parallelogram  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  inclined  tube  BC 
is  moved  horizontally  over  a  space  equal  to  its  breadth,  AC,  a  drop  entering  the  top  of 
the  tube  will  descend  without  touching  the  sides.  For  in  half  the  time  the  tube  will  be 
in  the  position  B'C',  and  the  drop  in  the  position  d;  and  so  for  any  other  portion  of 
the  time.  This  exactly  illustrates  the  astronomical  phenomenon  in  question.  The  tube 
is  a  telescope  directed  to  receive  the  light  of  a  star;  this  tube,  and  the  person  looking 
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through  it,  are  moving  along  with  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  the  light  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  particles  coming  from  the  star  like  drops  of  rain,  moving  much  faster  no 
doubt,  still  requiring  time.  That  a  particle  or  ray  of  light  from 
the  star  may  pass  through  the  tube,  it  must  be  directed,  not  straight 
to  the  star,  but  at  a  slight  angle  in  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  motion. 

Thus,  the  place  where  wre  see  the  star  is  not  its  true  place.  As  the 
earth’s  motion,  however,  is  slow  compared  with  the  velocity  of  light, 
the  angle  of  inclination  is  small — never  exceeding  about  20".  The 
result  is,  that,  if  we  conceive  the  true  place  of  a  star  as  a  fixed  point, 
the  apparent  place  of  the  star  describes  about  tliis  true  place,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  an  ellipse  whose  greater  axis  is  about  40".  The 
aberration  of  light  was  discovered  by  the  English  astronomer  Brad¬ 
ley,  in  1727,  while  seeking  to  determine  the  parallax  of  certain  fixed 
stars. 

AB  ERT,  John  James,  1790-1863;  an  American  military  engineer. 

He  was  educated  at  West  Point,  and  long  employed  in  the  wyar 
department.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  Aug. 

4,  1814.  In  1829,  lie  was  It. -col.  in  command  of  the  engineers  and 
graphical  bureau.  In  1832-33  he  was  commissioner  for  Indian  affairs,  and  in  1838 
madd  col.  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  having  charge  of  the  topographical  service  of 
the  government  until  his  retirement,  Sept.  9,  1861. 

ABERYST  WITH,  a  seaport  of  Wales,  and  one  of  the  Cardigan  districts  of  parliament¬ 
ary  boroughs.  In  1872,  320  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  18,316  tons,  entered  the  port. 
A.  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  and  is  well  provided  with  good  hotels  and  lodg¬ 
ing-houses.  Pop.  ’81,  6664. 

ABES'SA,  a  damsel  in  Spenser’s  poems,  impersonating  abbeys  and  convents.  When 
Una  asked  if  she  had  seen  the  red  cross  knight,  A.,  frightened  at  the  lion,  ran  into  the 
house  of  Blind  Superstition,  and  closed  the  door,  which  the  lion  broke  open.  The 
meaning  is,  that  when  Truth  came,  the  abbeys  and  convents  were  alarmed  and  barred 
her  out,  but  England  (the  lion)  broke  in  the  door. 

ABEY  ANCE,  a  legal  term  importing  that  a  freehold  inheritance,  dignity,  or  office  is 
not  vested  in  any  one,  but  is  in  expectation,  or  suspended,  until  the  true  owner  appears, 
or  the  right  thereto  is  determined.  Titles  of  honor  are  said  to  be  in  A.  when  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  who  shall  enjoy  them.  A  parsonage  remaining  void  is  also  said  to  be  in  A.  This 
A.  or  suspense,  being  repugnant  to  the  general  principles  of  the  tenure  of  land,  is  never 
allowed  except  when  it  is  unavoidable.  It  finds  no  place  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  where 
it  is  a  maxim  that  the  fee  of  an  inheritance,  or  the  right  of  property,  cannot  be  in  •pendente, 
but  must  be  somewhere,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  creditors  must  know  with 
whom  the  right  of  property  is.  Titles  of  honor  and  office  stand  on  a  different  fooling  in 
Scotland,  where,  however,  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  are  so  comprehensive  as 
almost  to  exclude  a  case  of  A. 

AB'GAR,  the  title  of  a  line  of  kings  of  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia.  One  of  them  is 
known  from  a  correspondence  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  with  Jesus  Christ.  A  letter 
of  A.  entreating  Jesus  to  come  and  heal  him  of  disease,  and  offering  him  an  asylum  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Jews,  together  with  the  answer  of  Jesus,  promising  to  send  a  disciple 
to  heal  A.  after  his  ascension,  are  given  by  Eusebius,  who  professed  to  believe  the  docu¬ 
ments  to  be  genuine.  The  same  opinion  has  been  held  by  scholars  here  and  there,  and 
by  many  unlettered  persons  down  to  our  own  times;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  whole  correspondence  is  fabulous.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  A.  pos¬ 
sessed  a  picture  of  Jesus,  and  the  credulous  may  still  find  such  a  picture  either  in  Rome 
or  Genoa.  Still  others  report  A.  as  the  possessor  of  the  handkerchief  which  a  woman 
gave  Jesus  to  wfipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow  as  he  toiled  under  the  weight  of  his  cross, 
and  say  that  the  features  of  the  Savior  are  miraculously  imprinted  thereon. 

A'BIAD,  Bahr-el-,  the  “  White  Nile,”  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile  above  Khar¬ 
toum.  See  Nile,  ante. 

ABI'ATHAR,  a  Jewish  high  priest;  son  of  Abimelech,  slain  by  Saul  for  receiving 
the  fugitive  David,  to  whom  he  was  faithful,  especially  during  Absalom’s  rebellion. 
For  taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah,  A.  was  deprived  of  his  priesthood  by  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  banished. 

A'BIB,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  civil 
year;  also  called  Nisan.  It  is  rather  a  name  for  the  season  when  new  grain  appears  than 
for  a  month.  According  to  the  rabbins  it  began  with  the  new  moon  ot  March. 

A'BICH,  Wilhelm  Hermann,  b.  Berlin,  Dec.  11,  1806;  a  German  naturalist.  He 
graduated  in  1831,  and  in  1842  became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  university  of 
Dorpat,  and  in  1853  member  of  St.  Petersburg  academy  of  sciences.  A.  has  explored 
the  Caucasus,  Russian  Armenia,  northern  Persia  and  Daghestan,  and  published  several 
books  on  the  geology,  etc.,  of  those  regions. 

ABIES.  See  Fir. 
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ABIM'ELECH,  a  son  of  Gideon.  When  liis  father  refused  to  take  the  title  of  king 
either  for  himself  or  children,  A.  set  out  to  claim  the  sovereignty,  slew  seventy  of  his 
brothers,  and  was  declared  king.  Three  years  afterwards  the  Shecliemites  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  throw  off  his  rule.  After  destroying  Shechem,  A.  went  against 
Thebes,  which  had  revolted,  and  here,  while  storming  the  place,  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  piece  of  millstone  thrown  from  the  wall  by  a  woman.  To  avoid  an  ignominious  death 
he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  run  lnm  through.  His  reign  is  regarded  as  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Israel. 

ABIM'ELECH,  a  Philistine  king,  to  whom  Abraham  represented  Sarah  to  be  his 
sister,  and  not  his  wife.  Upon  Abimelecli  soliciting  her  company,  the  fraud  was 
exposed. 

ABINGDON,  a  city  in  Knox  co.,  Ill.,  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroad,  85  m.  n.e.  of  Quincy.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Hedding  Methodist 
Episcopal  college,  and  of  the  Abingdon  college,  under  the  management  of  the  Christian 
denomination.  Pop.  ’80,  1700. 

ABINGDON,  the  capital  of  Washington  co.,  Va.,  315  m.  w.s.w.  from  Richmond. 
The  co.  was  organized  in  1776,  and  was  the  first  locality  named  after  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  town  has  good  schools  for  girls,  and  a  literary  institute.  Pop.  ’80,  1064. 

AB  INGDON,  a  market  t.  in  Berkshire,  England,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ock 
and  the  Thames.  The  name  was  originally  Abbendon  (town  of  the  Abbey).  It  sends  a 
member  to  parliament.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough,  ’81,  6608. 

AB'INGER,  James  Scarlett,  Lord,  b.  about  1769,  d.  1844;  an  English  lawyer, 
better  known  as  Sir  James  Scarlett.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  Peterborough 
1818-30,  and  later  for  Malden,  Cockermouth  and  Norwich.  From  a  moderate  whig  he 
became  a  strong  tory.  He  was  a  popular  advocate,  and  had  remarkable  power  in  address¬ 
ing  juries;  was  attorney-general  two  years;  in  1834  appointed  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Jan.  12,  1835,  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  baron. 


AB  INGTON,  a  township  of  Mass.,  U.  S.,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Boston,  with  a  pop.  in  ’80  of 
3697  ;  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  and  nails. 


AB'INGTON,  Frances,  b.  1731,  d.  London,  Mar.  4,  1815;  a  famous  English 
actress,  daughter  of  Barton,  a  common  soldier.  As  an  errand-girl,  she  picked  up  French 
from  a  milliner.  She  became  a  flower-girl  around  theatres,  and  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Haymarket  as  “  Miranda,”  in  “  The  Busybody,”  soon  after  marrying  Abing- 
ton,  her  music  master,  from  whom  she  separated.  She  was  a  favorite  in  Dublin,  opening 
with  “Kitty,”  in  “High  Life  Below  Stairs,”  for  Tate  Wilkinson’s  benefit,  who  gives  an 
animated  picture  of  her  success.  The  headdress  she  wore  was  adopted  by  the  women  of 
fashion,  and  the  “  Abington  cap”  became  famous.  Returning  to  England  in  1765,  she 
was  warmly  received  by  Garrick.  After  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  Kitty 
Clide  she  had  no  rivals  on  the  London  stage,  and  became  the  first  comic  actress  of  the 
period,  appearing  last,  April  12, 1799.  She  left  legacies  to  the  theatrical  funds. 


ABIOGEN'ESIS  (See  Generation,  Spontaneous,  ante),  the  name  for  the  supposed 
production  of  living  matter  from  non-living;  one  of  the  fundamental  and  oldest  ques¬ 
tions  in  biology ;  recently  much  studied  because  of  more  accurate  means  of  experiment, 
and  partly  because  of  its  important  bearing  on  evolution,  correlation  of  forces,  and  the 
theory  of  infectious  diseases.  Though  the  doctrine  of  A.  may  not  be  said  to 
be  either  established  or  refuted,  we  can  believe  in  gradual  progress  towards  a  solution. 
The  defenders  of  A.,  while  interpreting  the  results  of  past  observations  in  their 
favor,  are  less  disposed  to  rest  on  these,  preferring  to  argue  from  such  wide  analogies  of 
evolution  and  correlation  as  seem  to  support  their  doctrines.  Haeckel  embraces  A.  as  a 
necessary  and  integral  part  of  the  theory  of  universal  evolution;  and  Huxley,  from  the 
other  side,  confesses  that  if  it  were  given  to  him  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically 
recorded  time  to  the  more  remote  period  when  the  earth  was  passing  through  early  phys¬ 
ical  and  chemical  conditions,  he  should  expect  to  be  a  witness  of  the  evolution  of  livin0* 
protoplasm  from  non-living  matter.  Thus  it  is  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  fact  and 
experiment  that  abiogenesists  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrine  as  because  it 
seems  to  gain  confirmation  from  a  much  wider  scope:  because  it  aids  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution  by  tracing  organic  into  inorganic  matter;  because  it  fosters  the  increasing  unpop¬ 
ularity  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  special  vital  force;  because  it  would  well  agree  with  the 
principle  of  uniformity,  and  by  disclosing  the  existence  of  unknown  worlds  of  material 
for  development  would  relieve  natural  selection  from  the  immense  labor  of  evolving  all 
species  from  one  or  a  very  few  primary  forms. 

ABIPONES,  South  American  Indians,  living  between  Sante  Fe  and  Santiago  driven 
from  Paraguay  by  the  Spaniards.  They  are  chaste  and  otherwise  virtuous  except  that 
they  practice  infanticide.  It  has  not  been  discovered  that  they  have  any  idea  of  God 
The  men  seldom  marry  before  30 years  old;  the  girls  are  bought  from  their  parents  but 
often  repudiate  the  bargains  and  run  away  from  their  husbands.  They  suckle  their 
infants  till  two  years  old,  which  may  be  an  inducement  to  killing  them.  The  men  are 
brave  in  war,  good  horsemen  and  excellent  swimmers. 
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Abimelech. 

Ablative. 


ABJURATION,  oath  of.  Formerly  there  were  three  oaths,  called  the  oaths  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  supremacy  and  abjuration,  required  of  all  persons  before  admission  to  any  pubtic 
office;  and  next,  by  the  21  and  22  Viet.  c.  48,  one  oath  was  substituted  for  the  three 
referred  to,  and  was  as  follows: 


I’  ^7  d°  swea#r  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  majesty 
queen  V  ictoiia,  and  will  defend  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against  all  conspiracies 
and  attempts  whatever  which  shall  be  made  against  her  person,  crown,  or  dignity,  and 
I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavor  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against  her  or 
them ;  and  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  the  succession  of  the  crown,  which  succession,  by  an  act  entitled  An  act  for 
the  further  limitation  of  the  crown ,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
is  and  stands  limited  to  the  princess  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Protestants;  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  alle¬ 
giance  unto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  crown  of  this  realm ; 
and  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or 
ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesi- 
actical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm:  And  I  make  this  declaration  upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian.  So  help  me  God.” 

The  subject  of  oaths  was,  however,  again  revised  by  the  legislature  in  1868  and  1871, 
and  was  settled  in  the  following  manner  by  the  act  31  and  32  Yict.  c.  71. 

The  former  statutes  prescribing  certain  forms  of  oaths  were  repealed,  and  the  above 
form  of  oath  was  abolished,  and  the  abjuration  altogether  omitted  as  no  longer  fit  to  be 
perpetuated  among  the  solemn  sanctions  applicable  to  high  offices.  Three  several  oaths 
were  prescribed  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  oaths,  and  these  were — (1)  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  (2)  the  official  oath,  (3)  the  judicial  oath.  Certain  high  officers  now  require  to 
take  both  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  official  oath,  and  certain  other  officers  require  to 
take  both  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  judicial  oath.  The  oath  of  homage  taken  by  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops,  and  of  canonical  obedience  to  them,  was  left  unaffected.  But  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  substituted  for  the  oaths  taken  by  the  clergy,  and  members  of 
parliament,  and  judges,  etc.  This  oath  of  allegiance  is  in  the  following  form:  “  I,  A.  B., 
do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  majesty,  queen  Victoria, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  law.  So  help  me  God.”  This  oath  gets  rid  of  the 
objections  formerly  felt  by  Jews  in  taking  the  oath. 

The  act  84  and  35  Yict.  c.  48  repealed  nearly  all  the  previous  statutes  as  to  oaths. 

The  act  of  10  Geo.  IY.  c.  7,  which  settled  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  Roman 
Catholics  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  has  been 
repealed  as  regards  the  form  of  oath ;  but  as  it  was  part  of  a  memorable  settlement,  it  is 
here  given : 

“I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  alle¬ 
giance  to  her  majesty  queen  Victoria,  and  will  defend  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  power 
againsrt  all  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatever,  which  shall  be  made  against  her  person, 
crown,  or  dignity;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavor  to  disclose  and  make  known  to 
her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may 
be  formed  against  her  or  them:  And  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support,  and 
defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succession  of  the  crown,  which  succession,  by 
an  act,  entitled  An  act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  better  securing  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  is  and  stands  limited  to  the  princess  Sophia,  electress 
of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants;  hereby  utterly  renouncing 
and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a 
right  to  the  crown  of  this  realm :  And  I  do  further  declare  that  it  is  not  an  article  of 
my  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion  that  princes  excommu¬ 
nicated  or  deprived  by  the  pope,  or  any  other  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  may  be 
deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever:  And  I  do  declare 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person, 
state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm.  I  do  swear  that 
I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  of  property  within  this  realm, 
as  established  by  the  laws;  and  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any 
intention  to  subvert  the  present  church  establishment,  as  settled  by  law  within  this 
realm:  And  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  will  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am 
or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  Kingdom:  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess, 
testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  make  this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain 
and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  whatsoever.  So  help  me  God.” 

This  oath  having  frequently  been  considered  objectionable,  as  covertly  imputing  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  insincerity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  has  been  superseded  by  the  above 
short  oath  of  allegiance  common  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


ABLATIVE  CASE.  See  Declension. 


Abkhasia. 

Abortion. 
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ABKHA  SIA,  or  Abasia,  a  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  Black  sea,  bet  42°  80'  and 
44°  45'  n.  and  37°  3'  and  47°  36'  e.  High  mountains  separate  A.  from  Caucasia;  on  the 
s.  it  is  bounded  by  Mingrelia,  and  s.  w.  by  the  Black  sea.  The  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  with  well  watered  valleys  and  mild  climate.  Grain,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits  are  raised ;  honey  is  exported  to  Turkey,  and  excellent  arms  are  manufactured. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  till  the  soil,  some  raise  cattle  and  horses,  and  some  are  pirates 
and  robbers.  There  still  continues  a  considerable  trade  in  slaves.  This  country  was 
subdued  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  introduced  the  Christian  religion.  Since  then, 
Persia,  Georgia,  and  Turkey  have  ruled;  the  latter  expelling  Christianity  and  establish¬ 
ing  Moslemism.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  Russia  obtained  the  fortresses  in  the  terri¬ 
tory,  but  until  the  insurrection  in  1866  the  native  chiefs  had  almost  unlimited  power. 
Pop.  est.  from  50,000  to  250,000.  Chief  t.,  Sukumkaleh. 

ABLUTION.  See  Purification. 

ABLUTION,  a  symbol  of  purification,  as  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  dedicated 
to  the  priestly  office.  A.  was  required  of  all  the  Israelites  as  a  preparation  for  receiving 
the  law  at  Mt.  Sinai.  It  was  a  religious  custom  with  other  nations  also,  particularly  for 
those  to  be  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  Priests  among  the  Hebrews  were 
required  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  before  approaching  the  sacred  altar;  and  in  the 
early  Christian  church,  officiating  ministers  laved  their  hands  in  view  of  the  people  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  communion  services.  Among  the  Egyptians  A.  was  carried  to  great 
excess.  Herodotus  says  their  priests  shaved  the  entire  body  once  in  three  days,  so  that 
no  unclean  thing  should  be  upon  them  in  the  time  of  worship,  and  that  they  bathed  in 
cold  water  twice  in  the  night  and  twice  in  the  day  time.  Mohammedans,  both  priest 
and  lay,  are  noted  for  their  frequent  washings.  The  law  of  Moses  directed  A.  for  phys¬ 
ical  defilements  also,  and  specified  periods  when  uncleanness  should  cease.  This,  too,  is 
a  Moslem  practice.  A.  was  a  sign  of  a  declaration  of  innocence,  and  in  the  case  of  one 
found  slain,  the  murderer  being  unknown,  the  rulers  of  the  city  sacrificed  a  heifer,  and 
the  nearest  of  kin  of  the  person  slain  washed  their  hands  over  the  sacrifice,  declaring, 
“Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood;  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it.”  Pilate’s  hand¬ 
washing  has  been  thought  to  be  prompted  by  the  Hebrew  custom;  but  such  A.  was  the 
custom  on  many  occasions  among  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  The  Pharisees  were  so 
excessive  in  A.  that  they  were  rebuked  for  the  hypocrisy  of  it.  They  had  rules  so  exact 
that  one  could  scarcely  rise  up  or  sit  down  without  some  infraction  of  them.  They 
extended  A.  to  inanimate  objects  also,  requiring  the  cleansing  (ceremonially,  not  merely 
for  cleanliness)  of  pots,  dishes,  tables,  etc.  A.  is  a  ritualistic  term  in  Roman  Catholic 
service  for  the  use  of  wine  and  water  after  the  eucharist,  to  cleanse  the  cup  and  the 
fingers  of  priests.  The  Greek  church  has  A.  as  a  ceremony  seven  days  after  baptism. 

AB'NER,  the  son  of  Ner,  and  uncle  of  Saul  and  commander  of  his  army.  After 
Saul’s  death,  the  tribe  of  Judah  recognized  David,  while  Abner  prevailed  upon  the  other 
tribes  to  recognize  Saul’s  son,  Ishbosheth.  David  sent  his  army,  under  Joab,  into  the 
field,  and  A.  was  defeated.  In  his  flight,  A.  being  hotly  pursued  by  Asahel,  turned  and 
slew  him.  According  to  usage,  Joab,  as  next  of  kin  to  Asahel,  became  the  avenger  of 
blood.  Afterwards  A.  went  over  to  David,  who  promised  to  make  him  chief  of  the 
armies  on  the  reunion  of  the  tvTo  kingdoms;  but  A.  wTas  killed  by  Joab  and  his  brother 
Abisliai.  Probably  not  only  the  avenging  of  Asahel,  but  jealousy  lest  A.  should  rise 
above  him,  moved  Joab  to  the  slaying. 

ABO  (pronounced  Obo),  the  chief  t.  of  the  government  of  Abo,  in  Finland,  now 
belonging  to  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Aurajokki,  near  its  embouchure 
in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  pop.  ’80,  22,967.  The  towrn  was  founded  by  the  Swedes  in 
1157,  and  remained  the  capital  of  Finland  until  1819.  In  the  year  1827  a  great  part  of 
the  town,  including  the  university  buildings,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  consequently 
the  university  was  removed  to  Helsingfors,  now  the  capital. — The  Peace  of  Abo  (1743), 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  put  an  end  to  the  war  commenced  by  Swreden,  under 
French  instigation,  in  1741.  In  this  war  Russia  had  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Finland  through  the  misconduct  of  the  Swedish  generals.  In  this  treaty  the  river 
Kymene  was  made  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Sweden  and  Russia;  but  by 
another  peace,  concluded  in  1809,  the  whole  of  Finland,  as  far  as  the  Tornea,  wms  ceded 
to  Russia. — The  government  of  Abo-Bjorneborg  has  an  area  of  9450  sq.m.,  and  a  pop. 
in  ’80,  of  340,602. 

A'BO-BJORNEBORG,  a  department  of  Finland,  on  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and 
Bothnia,  9450  sq.m.  It  has  general  commerce,  ship  building,  and  government  factories. 
Pop.  ’80,  340,602;  chief  t.,  Abo. 

ABOLITIONISTS,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  party  in  the  U.  S.,  'who  sought  the 
immediate  and  total  abolition  of  slavery.  See  Slavery.  Abolitionist  views  had  long 
been  held  by  many,  especially  by  members  of  the  society  of  Friends;  but  the  term  was 
not  commonly  used  until  an  aggressive  party  spread  from  New  England  throughout  the 
north  and  west,  demanding  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation.  Aftqr  about 
30  years  of  agitation,  the  A.  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  get  some  of  their  doctrines 
adopted  by  the  republican  party.  The  ends  of  thexV.  ivere  gained  wdien,  under  Lincoln's 
administration,  slavery  was  abolished,  Jan.  1,  1863. 
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Abortion. 


ABOMA  SUM,  the  fourth  stomach  of  ruminating  animals,  or  the  rennet.  From  the 
omasum  the  food  is  deposited  in  the  A.,  a  cavity  considerably  larger  than  either  the 
second  or  third  stomach,  although  smaller  than  the  first  one.  The  A.  is  that  part  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  which  is  analogous  to  the  single  stomach  of  other  mammalia,  as  the 
food  there  undergoes  the  process  of  chymification,  after  being  macerated  and  ground  in 
the  first  three  stomachs. 

ABO'MEY,  the  capital  of  Dahomey,  West  Africa;  7°  n.  2°  4'  e. ;  about60  m.  n.  of  Why- 
dah,  the  port  of  the  kingdom.  A.  is  a  clay -built  town,  surrounded  by  mud-built  walls  and 
a  moat,  and  is  spread  over  a  large  area,  some  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The  houses 
stand  far  apart;  there  are  no  regular  streets,  and  the  town  is  very  dirty.  There  are  four 
market  places  for  trade  in  palm-oil,  ivory  and  gold,  the  business  being  done  by  Moham¬ 
medan  traders.  In  A.  is  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Dahomey,  which  is  frequently  the 
scene  of  human  sacrifices.  There  is  a  “  custom”  (sacrifice)  held  annually  at  which  many 
criminals  and  war-captives  are  slaughtered;  and  whenever  a  king  dies  there  is  a  “grand 
custom”  at  which  as  many  as  2000  men  and  women  have  been  butchered.  The  slave 
trade  still  prospers,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  any  other  government  being  able  to  stop  it 
unless  by  a  war  of  extermination.  The  pop.  is  about  30,000. 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION,  possibly,  the  Roman  standard,  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  the  soldiery  offered  sacrifices  as  to  an  idol. 

ABORIGINES  (Lat.),  properly  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  a  country.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  term  used  by  the  Greeks  was  autochthones.  The  Roman  and  Greek  historians,  how¬ 
ever,  apply  the  name  to  a  special  people,  who,  according  to  tradition,  had  their  original 
seats  in  the  mountains  about  Reate,  now  Rieti ;  but,  being  driven  out  by  the  Sabines, 
descended  into  Latium,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  tribe  of  Pelasgi,  subdued  or  expelled 
thence  the  Siculi,  and  occupied  the  country.  The  A.  then  disappear  as  a  distinct  people, 
they  and  their  allies  the  Pelasgi  having  taken  the  name  of  Latini.  The  non-Pelasgic 
element  of  the  Roman  population  is  supposed  to  represent  these  A.,  who  would  thus 
belong  to  the  Oscans  or  Ausonians. 

ABOR  TION  is  the  term  used  in  medicine  to  denote  the  expulsion  of  the  product  of 
conception  (the  impregnated  ovum)  from  the  womb  before  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 
If  the  expulsion  takes  place  after  that  date,  and  before  the  proper  time,  it  is  termed  a 
premature  labor  or  miscarriage.  In  law  no  such  distinction  is  made.  The  frequency  of 
abortion  as  compared  with  normal  pregnancy  is  very  differently  estimated  by  different 
writers ;  but  the  best  evidence  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  abortion  is  of  far  more  common 
occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  it  takes  place  on  an  average  in  one  out  of 
every  three  or  four  cases  of  pregnancy.  The  following  are  amongst  the  causes  predispos¬ 
ing  to  this  accident:  (1)  A  diseased  condition  of  either  parent,  and  especially  a  syphilitic 
taint.  (2)  A  peculiar  temperament  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  Those  women  who  present 
a  strongly  marked  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament  seem  to  abort  with  singular  facility ; 
and  the  same  tendency  is  observed  in  those  in  whom  the  catamenial  or  monthly  discharge 
is  abundant  or  excessive.  Again,  very  fat  women,  while  they  have  a  tendency  to  sterility, 
are  liable  to  abort  when  pregnancy  does  occur.  Any  cause  interfering  with  the  normal 
oxidation  of  the  blood — as,  for  instance,  the  constant  breathing  of  impure  air,  may  pro¬ 
voke  abortion — a  fact  excellently  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  on 
pregnant  animals  (rabbits),  when  he  showed  that  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the 
windpipe  excited  uterine  contractions,  ending,  if  the  experiment  were  continued  long 
enough,  in  abortion,  but  ceasing  if  air  was  freely  admitted  into  the  lungs.  Change  of 
climate,  as  from  India  to  England,  certainly  predisposes  to  this  accident ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  by  various  writers  that  great  political  events,  the  horrors  of  war,  and  famine, 
exert  a  similar  action.  The  marvellous  events  that  occurred  in  Paris  in  1848  were  speedily 
followed  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  abortions  and  of  still-born  children;  and  a 
similar  fact  had  been  previously  noticed  by  the  elder  Nagele  and  Hoffmann  during  the 
famine  of  1816  and  during  the  siege  of  Leyden.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  amongst 
the  causes  predisposing  to  abortion,  must  be  included  the  employment  of  such  corsets 
and  other  garments  as  by  their  tightness  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
alter  the  natural  position  of  the  womb  and  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Many  diseases 
supervening  during  the  course  of  pregnancy,  especially  the  eruptive  fevers  (as  small-pox, 
scarlatina,  etc.),  almost  invariably  lead  to  abortion  of  a  very  dangerous  character;  and  it 
has  been  known  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  that  intermittent  fevers  have  this  effect. 
Amongst  the  direct  causes  of  abortion  may  be  placed  blows  on  the  abdomen,  falls,  any 
violent  muscular  efforts,  too  long  a  walk  or  ride  on  horseback  (indeed,  women  with  a 
tendency  to  abort  should  avoid  horseback  during  pregnancy),  a  severe  mental  shock,  etc. 
Moreover,  the  death  of  the  foetus  from  any  cause  is  sure  to  occasion  abortion. 

The  symptoms  of  abortion  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  pregnancy  at  which  it  is 
threatened,  and  according  to  the  exciting  cause.  Many  of  these  resemble  those  of  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  womb,  such  as  a  sensation  of  weight  or  painful  pressure  in  the  region  of 
the  loins  or  sacrum,  extending  to  the  bladder  and  rectum  (with  or  without  tenesmus, 
q.v.);  these  symptoms  being  aggravated  by  standing  or  walking,  and  being  accompanied 
by  chills,  accelerated  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort.  A  dis¬ 
charge  of  serous  fluid,  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  is  then  observed.  The 
feeling  0f  weight  is  replaced  by  pains,  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  which,  during 
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the  first  two  months,  is  so  small  as  commonly  to  escape  detection.  In  more  advanced 
stages  of  pregnancy,  the  pains  are  more  severe,  the  discharge  is  more  abundant,  and  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  blood ;  and  after  more  or  less  time,  the  product  of  conception  escapes 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  the  former  case,  the  patient  has  little  further  trouble ;  in 
the  latter,  haemorrhage  will  probably  continue,  and  the  parts  retained  may  putrefy,  and 
give  rise  to  serious  symptoms.  After  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  month,  the 
symptoms  gradually  approximate  to  those  presented  in  ordinary  parturition. 

In  the  treatment  of  abortion,  prophylactics  (or  the  guarding  against  causes  likely  to 
lead  to  it)  hold  the  first  place.  Women  liable  to  this  affection  should,  on  the  slightest 
threatening,  assume  as  much  as  possible  the  horizontal  position,  avoiding  all  bodily  exer¬ 
tion  or  mental  excitement.  They  should  use  non-stimulating  foods  and  drinks,  and  keep 
the  bowels  open  by  gentle  aperients — such  as  manna  and  castor-oil,  and  carefully  avoid 
aloes  and  other  medicines  irritating  the  lower  bowel.  Moreover,  a  separate  bedroom 
must  be  insisted  on  by  the  physician.  We  shall  only  enter  into  the  curative  treatment 
so  far  as  to  state  that  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  check  haemorrhage  before  professional 
aid  can  be  called  in,  cloths  soaked  in  cold  water  may  be  applied  locally  (care  being  taken 
to  change  them  before  they  grow  warm),  and  iced  water  containing  an  astringent,  such 
as  a  little  alum,  may  be  given  internally.  Further  proceedings  must  be  left  to  the  med¬ 
ical  attendant.  „ 

There  are  occasional  cases  (as  where  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  is  very  contracted)  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  induce  abortion  by  professional  means,  but  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  enter  into  this  subject  in  these  pages.  It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that 
all  attempts  at  procuring  criminal  abortion,  either  by  the  administration  of  powerful 
drugs  or  the  application  of  instruments,  are  accompanied  with  extreme  danger  to  the 
pregnant  woman. 

ABORTION,  in  criminal  law.  Neither  in  the  law  of  England  nor  of  Scotland  is  it 
murder  to  kill  a  child  in  the  mother’s  womb  (although  it  would  be  murder  of  the  mother, 
if  she  died  in  consequence  of  the  treatment).  But  the  offence  in  question  falls  under  the 
name  A. ,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  crime  of  administering  to  a  pregnant  woman  any 
medicine,  poison,  or  noxious  drug,  or  of  using  any  surgical  instrument  or  other  means, 
with  the  intent  of  procuring  miscarriage.  The  English  law  on  the  subject  is  now  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  24  and  25  Yict.  c.  100,  s.  58,  which  makes  the  offence  felony,  and  subjects 
offenders  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  more  than  two  years.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  procuring  of  A.  is 
an  offence  at  common  law,  punishable  with  “  an  arbitrary  pain,”  and  that  equally 
whether  the  desired  effects  be  produced  or  not.  As  in  England,  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment,  according  to  circumstances,  is  the  punishment  usually  awarded. 

ABORTION  (ante).  In  the  U.  S.  statutes  vary  in  defining  A.,  but  the  latest  of 
N.  Y.  may  serve  as.  a  sample  of  the  tenor  of  legislation.  They  are  (Rev.  Stat.  part 
iv.  chap.  i.  title  2,  sec.  9-12.):  “Any  person  administering,  prescribing,  advising,  or 
procuring  to  take  by  a  woman  with  child  any  drug  or  thing  whatever,  or  advising  or 
procuring  her  to  submit  to  operation  with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage,  unless  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  her  life,  shall,  if  the  woman  or  child  die  through  such  means,  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree,  punishable  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  twenty 
years  in  state  prison.”  A  pregnant  woman  voluntarily  causing  A. ,  except  to  preserve 
her  life,  suffers  four  to  ten  years.  The  sale  of  drugs  and  instruments  for  such  purpose 
is  criminal,  whether  to  a  woman  pregnant  or  not;  and  the  latest  law  makes  the  advertising 
of  such  medicines  or  instruments  a  misdemeanor.  Convictions  for  actual  criminal 
abortion,  however,  are  rare,  as  it  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  secret  of  crimes  and  among 
the  most  difficult  to  prove. 

ABOUKIR',  the  ancient  Canopus ,  is  now  an  insignificant  village  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
about  18  m.  n.e.  of  Alexandria.  The  castle  of  Aboukir  stands  on  the  w.  side  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name.  This  bay  is  celebrated  on  account  of  Nelson’s  victory  here  gained  over 
the  French  fleet,  Aug.  1,  1798.  The  French  fleet  was  stationed  in  a  curved  line  near  a 
small  island  guarded  by  a  battery;  but  Nelson,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  forced  a  pas¬ 
sage  with  half  of  his  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels  between  the  island  and  the  Frencli  line  of 
battle,  while  the  other  half  attacked  the  enemy  in  front.  The  French  admiral  De  Brueys 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  his  flag-ship,  V  Orient,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Only  60  or 
70  men  were  saved  out  of  a  crew  of  1000.  The  French  fleet  was  completely  defeated, 
and  only  two  vessels  escaped. 

ABOUSAM  BTJL,  or  Ipsam'bul,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  Nubia,  lat.  22° 
22',  the  site  of  two  very  remarkable  rock-cut  temples,  perhaps  the  oldest  existing 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  world.  The  larger  temple  contains  fourteen  apartments, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  first  and  largest  of  these  is  57  ft.  long,  and  52  broad, 
and  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  massy  square  pillars  (four  in  each  row),  80  ft.  high. 
To  each  of  the  pillars  is  attached  a  standing  colossus,  reaching  to  the  roof,  overlaid  with 
a  kind  of  stucco,  and  painted  with  gaudy  colors.  In  front  of  the  temple  are  four  colossal 
seated  figures— the  largest  pieces  of  Egyptian  sculpture  yet  discovered.  Reproductions 
of  two  of  these,  on  the  scale  of  the  original  (65  ft.  in  height),  form  very  striking  objects 
in  tlie,Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  where  also  may  be  seen  a  fac-simile,  on  a  small  scale. 
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of  the  temple  itself.  These  figures  are  supposed  to  represent  Raineses  the  great  (or 
Scsostris),  whose  achievements  are  described  on  the  painted  walls  of  the  temple. 

ABOUT,  Edmond  Francis  Valentin,  an  eminent  French  novelist,  dramatist,  and 
journalist,  was  born  at  Dieuze,  on  the  14th  Feb.,  1828.  He  studied  first  at  the  Lycee 
Charlemagne,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself;  and  afterwards  at  the  licole 
Normale.  In  the  beginning  of  1852,  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  French  school  at 
Athens,  an  institution  supported  by  the  French  government,  with  no  very  definite 
object,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  members,  who  are  selected  on  account  of  their  attain¬ 
ments  and  promise  in  scholarship,  and  left  perfectly  free  to  choose  their  own  studies, 
should  be  able  to  make  contributions  to  the  history  or  the  archaeology  of  Greece.  A. 
remained  at  Athens  for  about  two  years.  He  wrote,  as  required  by  the  terms  of  his 
appointment,  a  memoir  for  the  academy  of  inspections,  entitled  L'lle  d’Egine ;  but  it 
was  as  the  satirist  of  modern  Greece,  not  as  the  investigator  of  Grecian  antiquities,  that 
his  name  first  became  familiar  to  the  public.  On  his  return  to  France,  towards  the  end. 
of  1853,  he  published  La  Grece  Contemporaine,  a  work  which  at  once  attained  to  great 
popularity,  and  was  in  course  of  the  following  year  translated  into  several  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  This  work,  full  of  lively  and  pointed  sketches,  abounding  in  shrewd  and  witty 
observation,  its  censures,  very  severe  as  they  were,  scarcely  seeming  offensive,  from  the 
oase  and  perfect  good-liumor  with  which  they  were  conveyed,  at  once  made  its  author  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  promising  writers  of  the  day.  It  unquestionably  affected 
European  opinion  as  to  the  character  and  the  capabilities  of  the  modern  Greek;  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  its  portraiture  being  confirmed  by  all  who  had  special  knowledge  of  this  people. 
It  gave  earnest  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  making  a  brilliant  novelist;  and  A.  did  not 
long  delay  to  come  before  the  public  as  a  novelist.  His  first  novel,  Tolla,  appeared  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  was  republished  early  in  1855.  It  did  not  disappoint  the 
high  expectations  formed  of  it;  but  the  author  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  which, 
whenever  it  can  be  colorably  sustained,  is  certain  to  be  disastrous.  He  had  taken  many 
of  his  leading  incidents  from  an  Italian  work,  Vittoria  Savorelli,  published  in  1841,  and 
soon  after  withdrawn,  the  incidents  contained  in  which  were  well  known  as  actual 
occurrences;  and,  though  something  of  this  was  hinted  in  the  book,  there  was  no  distinct 
acknowledgment  of  it.  A  hue  and  cry  of  plagiarism  was  got  up  against  A.,  from  which 
his  reputation  took  sometime  to  recover.  His  comedy,  Guillery,  brought  out  in  Feb. 
1856,  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  did  not  make  his  peace  with  the  Parisians;  it  was  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  so  far  as  the  theatre-going  public  was  concerned,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn 
after  two  representations.  A  set  of  stories  which  he  now  began  to  contribute  to  the 
Moniteur,  however — Les  Manages  de  Paris — had  a  success  which  more  than  made  up  for 
the  savage  criticism  which  he  had  had  to  endure,  they  placed  him  high  in  public  favor; 
and  after  that  time  his  career  was  a  series  of  successes.  Les  Manages  de  Paris  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Le  Roi  des  Montagues  (1856),  Germaine  (1857),  Les  Echasses  de  Maitre  Pierre 
(1857),  Le  Tureo  (1866),  L' In fame  (1867),  Les  Manages  de  Province  (1868). 

In  1859,  after  a  tour  in  Italy,  of  a  portion  cf  which  he  contributed  a  description  to 
the  Moniteur ,  A.  published  a  political  pamphlet — La  Question  Romaine — which,  displaying 
the  same  qualities  as  his  early  work  on  Greece,  but  matured,  and  wielded  for  a  definite 
object,  and  being,  moreover,  regarded  as  written  with  the  approval  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  created  a  sensation  throughout  Europe.  His  object  was  to  expose  the  abuses  of 
the  ecclesiastical  government  at  Rome;  and  numerous  answers  to  his  work  were  made 
by  friends  of  the  papacy.  In  the  following  year,  he  published  two  political  pamphlets, 
La  Nouvelle  Carte  d' Europe,  and  La  Prusse  en  1860;  both  of  which,  being  taken  as  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  emperor  Napoleon’s  leanings,  underwent  criticism  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
A  second  work  on  Rome — Rome  Contemporaine — appeared  in  1861.  M.  A.  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1858.  . 

The  novels  produced  in  his  later  years  were  received  with  unabated  popularity  ;  and 
he  also  wrote  several  slight  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  favorably  received.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  put  down  a  catalogue  of  works  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  French  contemporary  fiction.  In  1864,  he  published  Le  Progres,  a  work  of 
considerable  pretensions,  in  which  he  discussed  at  great  length,  but  with  his  usual  liveli¬ 
ness  of  style,  the  existing  state  of  society,  especially  in  France,  and  the  methods  of 
improving  it.  His  conclusion  was  that  in  France  there  were  needed  for  progress  the 
liberty  of° association  (for  the  purposes  of  production  and  trade),  an  amendment  of  the 
land-system,  a  proper  distribution  of  population  as  between  country  and  town,  the  absence 
of  police  interference  in  the  affairs  of  private  persons,  freedom  of  religious  worship,  and 
other  similar  conditions.  In  1868,  A.  became  a  leading  contributoi  to  the  Gctulois  news- 
paper.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  in  1870,  lie  accompanied  the  aim} 
of  MacMahon  to  Alsace  as  special  correspondent  of  the  Soir,  and  in  1872  he  became  editor 
of  Le  XIXme  Siecle.  He  published  Alsace  in  1872.  In  the  same  year  lie  suffered  a  week  s 
imprisonment,  from  the  Germans,  who  chose  to  consider  him,  as  a  native  of  Lonamc,  a 
German  subject.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1884.  He  d.  188o. 


ABRACADAB  RA,  a  word  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  and  to  designate  m  that  lan- 
'niaire  Mithra  the  sun-e;od.  It  was,  in  former  times,  the  most  venerated  of  those  magi  al 
formulas  that’ were  constructed  out  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  was  supposed  to  >e 
highly  efficacious  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  and  especially  quartan  and  semi -tertian  agues. 
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Serenus  Sammonicus  gives  the  following  directions  for  its  use:  Write  the  letters  of  the 
word  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  capable  of  being  read  many  ways,  on  a  square  piece  of 
paper.  Fold  the  paper  so  as  to  conceal  the  writing,  and  stitch  it  into  the  form  of  a  cross 

with  white  thread.  This  amulet  wear  in  the  bosom,  suspended 
abracadabra  ^  a  iinen  ribbon,  for  nine  days.  Then  go  in  dead  silence, 

before  sunrise,  to  the  banks  of  a  stream  that  flows  eastward, 
take  the  amulet  from  off  the  neck,  and  fling  it  backwards  into 
the  water.  If  you  open  or  read  it,  the  charm  is  destroyed. 
The  adjoining  is  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  arranging  this 
mystic  word. 

ABRAHAM,  the  progenitor  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  He 
was  a  native  of  Chaldae,  but  migrated,  with  his  wife  Sarah  and 
his  nephew  Lot,  to  Canaan,  where  he  lived  a  nomadic  life,  and 
worshipped  the  one  God,  Jehovah,  in  the  midst  of  the  poly¬ 
theistic  Canaanites.  The  details  of  the  narrative,  as  given  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  A.  died  at  the  age  of  175  (about  1800  b.c.). 
Of  his  two  sons,  Isaac  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Israelites;  and  the  Arabs  claim  to  be 
descended  from  Ishmael,  whose  mother  was  Hagar,  a  bond-woman.  Later  tradition 
ascribed  to  A.  a  complete  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  philosophy,  the  invention  of 
alphabetic  writing,  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  etc.  Even  among  Mohammedans, 
A.  is  reckoned  a  prophet  and  the  friend  of  God;  and  they  attribute  to  him  the  building 
of  the  sacred  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 


ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A  B  R  A  C  A  D 
A  B  R  A  C  A 
A  B  R  A  C 
A  B  R  A 
A  B  R 
A  B 
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ABRAHAM’S  BOSOM,  a  synonym  among  the  Jews  for  felicity.  In  reclining  at  table, 
a  custom  almost  universal  in  the  East,  the  second  person’s  head  would  be  near  the  bosom 
of  the  first  one,  who  might  be  the  host  or  some  more  distinguished  man.  To  be  in  that 
position  to  his  bosom  was  to  be  the  preferred  friend  or  guest.  While  Dives  was  in  tor¬ 
ment,  Lazarus  was  in  A.’s  B. 

ABRAHAM-A-SANCTA-CLARA,  a  very  eccentric  but  popular  and  useful  German 
preacher,  was  b.  1642,  and  d.  in  Vienna  1709.  His  real  name  was  Ulrich  Megerle, 
but  he  is  generally  known  by  the  name  given  to  him  in  his  monastery.  Uncouth  puns, 
coarse  expressions,  and  strange  freaks  of  humor  marked  his  sermons;  but  beneath  their 
fantastic  shells  they  had  good  kernels.  A.  was  an  honest,  faithful,  and  devoted  priest,  as 
was  proved  by  his  self-sacrificing  conduct  during  the  plague  in  1679.  Though  very  severe 
in  his  reproof  of  vice,  he  was  highly  esteemed.  The  singular  style  of  his  writings  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  very  titles,  e.  g. ,  (Jack  GacJc,  i.e.,  Wallfa/rth  Maria  Stern  in  Texa;  Heilsames 
Gemisch-  Gemasch  ( Wholesome  Hodgepodge).  His  collected  works  amount  to  twenty  vols. 
(1835).  A  selection  was  published  in  2  vols.  (1846). 

ABRAHAM-MEN,  a  class  of  sturdy  beggars  who  simulated  lunacy,  and  wandered 
about  the  country  in  a  disorderly  manner;  at  one  time  working  on  the  sympathy  and  at 
another  on  the  fears  of  women,  children,  and  domestics.  They  were  common  in  Sliaks- 
peare’s  time,  and,  it  would  seem,  existed  even  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  term  is  a  cant  one.  “An  Abram  cove,”  as  Decker,  in  his  English  Villanies,  calls 
one  of  these  mendicants,  meant  one  who  personated  a  “Tom  o’  Bedlam.”  He  would 
‘  ‘  disguise  himself  in  grotesque  rags,  with  knotted  hair,  long  staff,  and  with  many  more 
disgusting  contrivances  to  excite  pity,”  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  live  by  thieving  too, 
and,  when  detected  pilfering  or  in  any  species  of  depredation,  he  pleaded  the  immunities 
of  the  real  Bedlamite,  who  wTas  formally  permitted  to  roam  about  the  country  when  dis¬ 
charged  from  “  Betlilem  Hospital.”  A  verbal  relic  of  this  class  is  still  preserved  in  the 
slang  phrase,  “to  sham  Abraham.” 

A  BRAHAMITES,  or  Bohemian  deists.  Under  this  name,  a  number  of  residents  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  trusting  to  the  edict  of  toleration  issued  by  Joseph  II.,  avowed  themselves  (1782) 
as  believers  of  the  doctrine  alleged  to  have  been  held  by  Abraham  before  his  circum¬ 
cision.  As  early  as  the  9th  c.,  a  sect  of  the  same  name  had  arisen  in  Syria,  and  had  de¬ 
nied  the  divinity  of  Christ.  But  the  Bohemian  deists  professed  to  be  followers  of  John 
Huss,  though  they  held  no  Christian  doctrine  beyond  that  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  nothing  of  the  Bible  save  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  As  they  would  join  neither  Jewish 
nor  Christian  sects,  the  emperor  refused  to  tolerate  them ;  and  in  1783  expelled  them 
from  their  native  land,  and  scattered  them  in  various  parts  of  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
and  Slavonia,  where  many  were  made  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  while 
others  died  as  martyrs  to  their  simple  creed. 

ABRAN'TES,  a  t.  in  Estramadura,  Portugal,  on  the  Tagus,  70  m.  n.e.  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  in  a  fine  situation.  The  hill-slopes  around  it  are  covered  with  olive-trees  and  vine¬ 
yards,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in  fruit,  corn,  and  oil.  The  town  is  strongly  forti¬ 
fied,  and  is  an  important  military  position.  At  the  convention  of  Cintra  it  was  ceded 
to  Great  Britain.  From  this  town  marshal  Junot  took  his  title  of  due  d’Abrantes.  Pop- 
about  600. 

ABRAN  TES,  Duke  of.  See  Junot. 

ABRAYANEL',  or  Abarbanel',  Isaac  ben  Judah,  b.  Lisbon,  1437,  d.  Venice, 
1508;  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  Spain,  who  claimed  descent  from  king  David.  He  was  remark- 
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ably  learned,  especially  in  biblical  literature.  In  early  life  A.  was  employed  in  finan¬ 
cial  matters  by  Alfonso  V. ,  but  after  that  king’s  death  he  and  the  other  ministers  were  ban¬ 
ished  from  Portugal  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  In  Spain  he  made  a  fortune  as  a 
merchant,  and  was  in  high  favor  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1487,  but  the  decree  of 
1492  banished  all  Jews  from  Spain,  and  A.  fled  to  Naples,  where  he  found  royal  favor, 
out  was  again  obliged  to  fly  when  Naples  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1494.  He  settled 
last  at  Venice.  Though  so  much  driven  about,  he  wrote  many  works,  and  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  His  writings  were  mainly  in  defence  and  exposition 
of  the  Hebrew  religion.  One  of  his  sons  wrote  a  work  in  Italian. 

ABRAX  AS  STONES  are  so  called  from  having  the  word  abraxas  or  abrasax  engraved 
on  them.  They  are  cut  in  various  forms,  and  bear  a  variety  of  capricious  symbols, 
mostly  composed  of  human  limbs,  a  fowl’s  head,  and  serpent’s  body.  These  gems, 
whose  value  and  significance  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  are  common  in  collections, 
and  are  represented  as  coming  from  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spain.  It  is  certain  that  the  use 
of  the  name  abraxas  was  at  first  peculiar  to  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Basilidians  (q.v.); 
and  probably  the  word,  by  taking  the  numerical  value  of  its  Greek  letters,  may  signify 
the  number  365,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  old  Persian  or  Egyptian,  as 
is  sometimes  done.  The  Basilidians,  however,  did  not  designate  by  this  name  the  high¬ 
est  deity,  but  the  spirits  of  the  world  collectively.  At  a  later  period,  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  sect  were  carried  by  the  Priscellianists  to  Spain,  w'hence  many  of  these 
stones  are  got.  Gnostic  symbols  were  afterwards  adopted  by  all  sects  given  to  magic  and 
alchemy;  and  thus  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  abraxas  stones  were 
made  in  the  middle  ages  as  talismans. 

ABROGA  TION  of  law's  is  the  repealing  or  recalling  of  them — as  where  a  statute  re¬ 
peals  a  previous  one.  Generally,  in  England,  all  statutes,  no  matter  howr  old,  or  how 
unsuited  soever  to  the  times,  remain  in  force  until  they  are  expressly  repealed.  But  in 
Scotland  a  statute  may  become  obsolete  and  virtually  repealed,  so  that  it  may  not,  owing 
to  the  lapse  of  time,  be  founded  on.  See  Statute. 

A  BRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminosm ,  sub-order  papilionacece, 
of  which  the  only  known  species,  A.  precatorius ,  is  a  shrub,  originally  belonging  to  India, 
wfliere  it  is  chiefly  found  in  clayey  soils,  but  now  not  uncommon  in  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical  regions.  The  roots  possess  properties  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  com¬ 
mon  liquorice.  The  seeds  are  nearly  spherical,  as  large  as  small  peas,  of  a  scarlet  color, 
with  a  black  scar,  and  are  familiar  enough  to  most  people  in  Britain,  being  used  as 
beads.  They  are  narcotic. 

ABRUZ'ZO,  a  district  of  Italy,  wras  formerly  the  n.e.  corner  of  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  divided  into  three  parts — Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I.  and  II.,  and  Abruzzo  Cite- 
riore.  These  three  divisions  correspond  to  the  present  Italian  provinces  Cliieti,  Teramo, 
and  Aquila  respectively.  The  whole  district  contains  about  5000  sq.m.,  and  920,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Its  chief  towms  are  Chieti,  Teramo,  Aquila,  Sulmona.  ’  It  forms  the  wildest 
and  loftiest  portion  of  the  Apennines.  The  streams  are  numerous,  but  the  only  river  of 
any  consequence  is  the  Pescara,  winch  flow's  into  the  Adriatic.  The  rent  and  jagged 
mountain  groups  arrange  themselves  in  picturesque  shapes,  reaching  in  II  Gran  Sasso 
dltalia,  or  “the  great  rock  of  Italy,”  which  is  the  highest  of  the  chain,  the  elevation  of 
9800  feet.  The  highlands  slope  precipitously  on  all  sides,  but  especially  towards 
the  n.e.  shore.  The  climate  of  A.  is  raw  in  the  higher  regions;  snow  rests  on 
the  hills  from  Oct.  to  April,  and  on  some  of  the  peaks  all  the  year  round;  but  the  val¬ 
leys  are  extremely  fertile,  though  husbandry  is  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  the  low, 
open  plains  are  left  without  the  slightest  protection  from  inundations  of  the  fivers 
in  spring,  or  means  for  irrigation  in  the  arid  summer.  Dense  forests  of  oak  and 
fir  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains;  at  the  base,  almond,  wTalnut,  and  other  fruit-trees 
grow  abundantly;  olives  in  the  deep-lying  valleys.  Fine  cattle  pasture  in  these  regions; 
herds  of  swine  roam  through  the  lofty  pine-woods;  and  the  remoter  fastnesses 
are  the  haunt  of  bears,  wolves,  and  boars.  The  chief  importance  of  A.  used  to 
be  its  military  position  as  a  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  There  are  few^  roads 
into  it,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  reach  Naples  from  the  n.  It 
is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of  guerilla  warfare.  But  the  people  have  ceased  to 
possess  a  reputation  as  banditti.  No  trace  of  the  old  spirit  which  made  their  ancestors, 
the  Marsi,  Sabines,  and  Samnites  so  terrible  to  the  Romans,  and  which  in  modern  times 
manifested  itself  in  a  love  of  petty  plundering,  is  to  be  found.  They  have  become  a 
race  of  rude  and  simple  shepherds,  fondly  attached  to  their  mountain  homes,  musical, 
superstitious,  and  hospitable,  but  they  are  robust  and  powerful,  and  during  the  French 
invasion  of  Naples,  in  1799,  displayed  a  vigorous  courage  in  opposing  the  soldiers  of  the 
revolution. 

AB  SALOM,  the  third  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  remarkable  for  liis  beauty,  and  for 
his  unnatural  rebellion  against  his  father.  By  popular  acts  he  contrived  to  wTin  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people,  and  then  stirred  up  a  formidable  rebellion.  The  adherents  of  the 
king  having  rallied  round  him,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim,  in  which 
the  rebels  w^ere  defeated.  In  the  flight,  as  A.  was  riding  under  a  tree,  his  hair  caught  in 
the  branches,  and  he  was  left  suspended-,  in  which  position  Joab,  the  commander  of 
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David”s  army,  thrust  him  through,  contrary  to  the  king’s  express  orders  that  he  should  be 
spared.  The  grief  of  David  for  his  loss  was  excessive.  See  2  Sam.  c.  18. 

ABSALON,  Archbishop  of  Lund.  See  Axel. 

AB  SCESS  {apostema),  a  collection  of  purulent  matter  formed  by  disease  within  some 
tissue  or  organ  of  the  body.  The  process  by  which  an  abscess  is  formed  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  First,  the  capillary  vessels  become  overcharged  with  blood,  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
flammation.  From  the  blood  thus  made  stagnant,  or  flowing  very  feebly,  a  fluid  exudes 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  containing  a  large  portion  of  albumen, 
becomes  pus  or  purulent  matter.  This  matter,  at  first  contained  in  the  minute  interstices 
of  the  tissues,  gradually  dissolves  them,  and  so  makes  for  itself  a  larger  cavity ;  and  fre¬ 
quently,  by  gradual  dissolution  of  the  adjacent  parts,  works  its  way  either  to  the  surface 
or  to  some  natural  cavity  of  the  body.  Pus  thus  makes  its  appearance  often  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  part  of  the  body  from  where  it  was  formed.  It  also  occurs  that  when  the  purulent 
matter  does  not  find  any  outlet,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  it  is  gradually  dried  up  or 
absorbed.  In  abscesses  superficially  seated — either  in  or  close  under  the  skin — the  early 
treatment  consists  chiefly  in  promoting  the  formation  of  pus  by  the  application  of  moist 
and  warm  bandages  or  poultices.  The  next  step  is  the  removal  of  the  pus.  When  this 
is  too  long  delayed,  serious  disturbance  of  the  organ,  or  even  poisoning  of  the  blood,  may 
ensue.  An  abscess  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  distinct,  orginal  disease  in  itself,  but  as 
the  result  of  another  disease — inflammation ;  or  as  an  effort  of  nature  for  the  removal  of 
injurious  matters  from  the  system. 

ABSCIS  SA.  See  Parabola. 

ABSENTEE',  a  term  applied,  by  way  of  reproach,  to  capitalists  who  derive  their  income 
from  one  country,  and  spend  it  in  another.  It  has  been  especially  used  in  discussions  on 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland.  As  long  as  Ireland  had  its  own  parliament,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  lived  chiefly  in  the  country  during  summer,  and 
passed  their  winters  in  Dublin;  thus  spending  a  large  portion  of  their  incomes  among 
their  dependents,  or  at  least  among  their  countrymen.  The  union  changed  the  habits  of 
the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  attracted  to  London  as  the  political  metropolis, 
or  were  induced,  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  Ireland,  to  choose  residences  on  the  con 
tinent.  Such  Irish  landed  proprietors  were  styled  ‘  ‘  absentees and  it  was  argued  that 
their  conduct  was  the  great  source  of  Irish  poverty,  as  it  drained  the  resources  of  the 
land,  or,  in  other  words,  sent  money  out  of  Ireland.  One  class  of  political  econo¬ 
mists — among  them  M‘Culloch — maintain  that,  economically  viewed,  aDsenteeism  has  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  country  from  which  the  absentee  draws  his  revenue.  An  Irish 
landlord  living  in  France,  it  is  argued,  receives  his  remittances  of  rent,  not  in  bullion,  but 
in  bills  of  exchange;  and  bills  of  exchange  represent,  in  the  end,  the  value  of  British 
commodities  imported  into  France.  The  remittance  could  not  be  made  unless  goods  to 
the  same  amount  were  also  drawn  from  Britain.  Thus,  although  the  landlord  may  con¬ 
sume,  for  the  most  part,  French  productions,  he  causes,  indirectly,  a  demand  for  as  much 
of  British  productions;  and  his  income  goes,  in  the  end,  to  pay  for  them.  His  residence 
abroad,  then,  does  no  harm  to  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country  at  large,  although 
it  is  admitted  that  it  may  be  felt  as  an  evil  in  a  particular  locality.  The  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  however,  in  its  full  extent,  is  disputed.  Among  other  objections  to  it,  it  is 
argueci  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  amount  actually  consumed,  all  the  tradesmen 
and  others  who  supply  the  absentee’s  wants  have  their  profits,  and  have  thus  the  means  of 
accumulating:  and  that  these  accumulations  which  are  thus  added  to  the  national  wealth  of 
a  foreign  country  would  have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  his  native  country  had  he  been 
living  at  home.  The  result  of  the  controversy  would  seem  to  be  that  absenteeism  does, 
to  some  extent,  act  injuriously  on  the  wealth  of  a  country,  though  it  is  not  true  that  the 
whole  revenues  thus  spent  are  so  much  clear  loss,  there  being  several  indirect  compensa¬ 
tions. — On  the  evil  of  absenteeism,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  all  are  agreed;  especially  in 
a  country  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  where  nearly  the  whole  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of 
extensive  landed  proprietors,  with  almost  no  middle  class.  The  possessors  of  land  have 
duties  to  perform  which  cannot  be  deputed;  the  very  least  of  these  obligations  being  that 
of  setting  a  good  example  in  a  neighborhood,  and  one  not  less  important  being  that  of 
giving  personal  aid  in  effecting  local  improvements.  It  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  country  when  its  proprietors  systematically  live  abroad,  or  in  great  cities  away 
from  their  estates.  The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  then  become  more  and  more 
cold  and  distant;  while,  too  often,  the  agents  of  the  landlords  have  no  good  feeling  towards 
tenants,  but  strive  only  to  raise  as  large  sums  as  possible  for  their  principals,  and  to  enrich 
themselves.  But  though  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  are  evident,  it  is  not  easy  to 
propose  a  sound  remedy.  Forced  residence  is  opposed  to  all  British  ideas  of  personal 
liberty.  The  most  likely  plan  is  to  make  Ireland  a  more  pleasant  home  for  proprietors. 

ABSINTHE.  See  Liqueur  and  Artemisia. 

ABSINTHE'  {ante),  or  Wormwood,  spirits  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  flowering 
tops  of  artemisia  absinthium,  united  with  angelica  root  {archangelica  officinalis),  sweet- 
flag  root  {acarus  calamus),  dittany  leaves  {origanum  dictanus),  star-anise  fruit  {seli- 
cium  anisatum),  and  other  aromatics,  macerated  in  alcohol  eight  days  and  distilled.  The 
product  is  an  emerald  colored  liquor,  to  which  anise-oil  is  added.  This  is  the  genuine 
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French  extrait  d' absinthe,  but  much  of  inferior  quality  is  made  with  other  herbs  and 
essential  oils,  while  adulterations  are  numerous  and  deleterious.  In  adulteration  the 
green  color  is  usually  produced  by  turmeric  and  indigo ;  but  blue  vitriol  has  often  been 
detected.  In  commerce  are  two  kinds  of  A.,  common  and  Swiss,  the  latter  prepared 
from  highly  concentrated  spirits,  and  when  genuine  is  most  trustworthy  as  to  herbs  used 
The  chief  place  of  manufacture  is  Neufcliatel.  It  is  mostly  consumed  in  France,  but 
large  quantities  are  exported  to  the  U.  S.  Absinthe  was  first  used  by  the  French 
soldiers  in  the  Algerine  war  (1844-47),  mixed  in  their  liquor,  as  a  febrifuge,  and  they 
brought  the  habit  to  France,  where  it  has  become  so  great  an  evil  that  its  use  is  prohib¬ 
ited  in  both  army  and  navy.  Excessive  use  of  A.  gives  at  first  a  feeling  of  exhilarated 
intoxication;  the  digestive  organs  are  immediately  deranged;  the  appetite  destroyed,  then 
raging  thirst,  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  hallucinations  of  sight  and  heavy  mental 
oppression,  anxiety,  loss  of  brain  power,  and  idiocy  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  The 
moderate  drinker  soon  feels  muscular  twitchings  and  loss  of  strength,  his  hair  falls  out, 
his  countenance  is  mournful,  and  he  becomes  emaciated,  wrinkled,  and  sallow;  lesion  of 
the  brain,  horrid  dreams,  gradual  paralysis,  and  death  follow  in  successive  order.  It  is 
more  deleterious  and  dangerous  than  brandy  or  any  other  strong  spirits. 

AB  SOLUTE  stands  opposed  to  relative,  and  means  that  the  thing  is  considered  in  itself, 
and  without  reference  to  other  things.  In  physics,  we  speak  of  the  absolute  velocity  of  a 
body — i.e.,  the  rate  of  its  motion  through  space;  and  of  the  relative  velocity  of  two 
bodies- — i.e,  the  rate  at  which  they  approach  or  recede  from  one  another,  one  or  both 
being  in  motion.  In  the.  language  of  modern  metaphysics,  the  absolute  is  the  uncon¬ 
ditioned,  unalterable  original — that  which  is  the  ultimate  cause  and  ground  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  visible  world.  Absolute,  in  politics,  is  applied  to  a  ruler  whose  authority 
is  unrestricted  by  constitutional  checks. 

ABSOLUTE  (ante).  Hegel,  Cousin,  and  others  use  absolute  as  self-existent  or  “being’" 
in  itself,  which  is  the  primitive  in  thought,  the  ultimate  in  science,  and  the  object  of 
immediate  intuition ;  or  the  infinite,  recognized  solely  as  pure  being.  But  the  knowledge 
of  an  absolute  has  been  held  impossible,  on  the  ground  that  knowing  is  in  itself  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  a  subject  and  an  object;  what  is  known  only  in  relation  to  a  mind  cannot 
be  known  as  absolute.  It  is  therefore  said,  of  an  absolute  there  is  no  knowledge:  first, 
because  to  be  known  a  thing  must  be  consciously  discriminated  from  other  things;  second, 
because  it  can  be  known  only  in  relation  with  a  knowing  mind.  Discussion  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  raises  the  controversy  whether  the  pure,  unconditioned  absolute  “being”  held  to  by 
Cousin  and  some  German  specialists  is  real,  living  being  or  God,  or  only  a  logical  abstrac¬ 
tion.  Gioberti  maintains  that  as  the  terms  used  are  abstract,  the  idea  they  evolve  can  be 
only  a  logical  deduction  by  the  mind  operating  upon  its  own  conception,  regardless  of 
space,  time,  or  conditions ;  that,  therefore,  the  absolute  is  no  real  being,  but  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  physical  phenomena,  and  as  far  removed  from  the  real  and  necessary  being  of  the 
schoolman,  from  the  real,  living  God,  in  whom  men  believe,  as  nothing  is  from  being 
something.  Kant,  while  denying  the  absolute  or  unconditioned,  as  an  object  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  leaves  it  conceivable  as  an  idea  regulative  of  the  mind’s  intellectual  experience.  It 
is  against  any  such  absolute — whether  real  or  conceivable — that  Sir  William  Hamilton 
and  Rev.  Henry  Mansell  have  taken  ground,  the  former  in  his  review  of  Cousin’s  “  Philos¬ 
ophy,  ”  and  the  latter  in  lectures  on  religious  thought.  This,  however,  is  strongly  con¬ 
troverted. 

ABSOLUTION,  originally  a  term  of  Roman  law,  signifying  acquittal,  is  now  used  in 
an  ecclesiastical  sense.  In  the  primitive  Christian  church,  its  form  was  this :  Members 
that  had  given  scandal  by  gross  and  open  sins  were  excluded  from  the  Lord’s  supper  or 
from  the  congregation  altogether,  and  could  be  readmitted  only  if  they  repented  and 
underwent  the  penance  laid  upon  them  by  the  church.  When  they  had  done  so,  the 
presbyter,  along  with  the  elders,  pronounced  the  absolution  in  presence  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion — meaning  that  the  congregation  forgave  the  offence,  on  their  part,  and  received  the 
sinner  again  into  their  number.  Down  to  the  3d  c.,  the  concurrence  of  the  congregation 
continued  to  be  necessary  to  absolution.  But  by  the  4th  c.  it  had  become  a  right  of 
bishops  to  absolve,  and  the  public  confession  had  gradually  turned  into  a  private  con¬ 
fession  before  the  priest,  who  now  imposed  the  penance  of  himself,  modified  or  remitted 
it,  and  then  absolved.  Absolution  had  not,  as  yet,  been  extended  to  any  but  open  and 
gross  sins;  but  when  the  dominion  of  the  hierarchy  over  men’s  minds  had  reached  its 
height,  and  the  fourth  Lateran  council  (1215)  had  made  auricular  confession,  at  least  once 
a  year,  obligatory,  confession  and  its  attendant  absolution  were  extended  to  all  sins  what¬ 
ever;  and  the  absolution  was  made  to  convey,  not  merely,  as  before,  forgiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  but  forgiveness  in  the  sight,  of  God.  The  formula,  JDeus  or  Chnstus 
absolvit  te,  which  was  used  till  the  12th  c.,  was  changed  into  Ego  absolvo  te;  thus  ascribing 
to  the  priest  the  power  to  forgive  sins  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  is  still  the  received  theory 
of  absolution  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
grounded  on  John  xx.  21. — The  Protestant  churches  ascribe  to  the  absolution  of  the  clergy 
only  a  declarative  and  not  an  exhibiti ve  power ;  on  the  ground  of  repentance,  it  announces 
and  assures  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  God,  but  does  not  impart  it.  See  Penance. 

ABSORBENTS.  See  Lacteals  and  Lymphatics. 
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ABSORP  TION  (in  Botany).  It  is  believed  that  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
also  to  some  extent  fluids,  by  their  leaves  and  other  aerial  organs;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  this  absorption  takes  place  principally  through  the  stomata  of  the  leaves  (see  Leaves), 
and  both  by  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  in  some  plants  by  both  surfaces 
indifferently,  in  others  much  more  powerfully  by  the  one  surface  or  the  other.  But 
plants  principally  depend  upon  their  roots  for  nourishment,  and  it  is  at  the  extremities 
of  their  fibrils  that  absorption  takes  place  most  rapidly,  according  to  a  peculiar  process  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Endosmose  (q.v.). 

ABSORPTION  {ante).  All  the  membranes  and  tissues  of  living  bodies  have  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  absorbing  fluids — a  property  that  continues  after  death  and  until  decomposition. 
In  absorptions  in  animal  organisms  fluids  do  not  penetrate  tissues  mechanically  through 
orifices,  for  the  existence  of  such  orifices,  or  open  mouths,  once  taken  for  granted,  has 
been  disproved  by  late  microscopic  research.  It  may  therefore  be  surmised  that  absorp 
tion  is  equivalent  to  molecular  combination  of  organs  or  tissues  and  fluids  or  things 
absorbed.  Animal  substances  differ  in  absorbing  power  with  difference  in  liquids,  taking, 
for  example,  100  parts  of  clear  water  and  only  65  of  brine,  and  less  if  the  brine  be  stronger; 
and  a  tissue  taking  100  parts  of  brine  will  not  receive  a  quarter  as  much  of  an  oily  liquid. 
An  idea  of  differences  may  be  got  from  Chevreul's  table: 


100  Parts  of  Absorb  in  24  Hours.  Parts  of  Water.  Saline  Solution.  Oil. 

Cartilage .  “  231  125 

Tendon .  “  178  114  8.6 

Elastic  iigament .  “  148  30  7.2 

Cartilaginous  ligament.. . ,  “  319  3.2 

Cornea .  “  461  370  9.1 

Dried  fibrine .  “  301  154 


Activity  of  absorption  varies  with  the  freshness  of  the  membrane,  being  most  the 
soonest  after  separation  from  the  principal  parts;  and  varies  also  with  pressure,  motion,  and 
temperature.  Absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  apparently  instantaneous, 
the  change  in  color  from  blue  to  red  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  the  pulmonary  vessels  show 
ing  the  action  of  the  gas  it  has  taken  from  the  atmosphere.  This  rapidity  of  absorption 
is  due  to  the  diffusion  of  the  blood  in  a  great  number  of  minute  channels,  whereby  the 
vascular  and  absorbing  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact  over  a  large  surface ;  and  to  the 
incessant  motion  of  the  fluid,  by  which  its  effects  become  perceptible  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  Claude  Bernard  found  that  if  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  were  injected 
into  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  on  one  side  of  a  living  animal,  the  saliva  discharged  by 
the  corresponding  gland  on  the  other  side  almost  instantly  afterwards  contained  iodine. 
In  a  measureless  instant,  therefore,  the  iodine  was  taken  up  by  the  glandular  membrane 
on  one  side,  absorbed  by  the  blood,  carried  to  the  heart,  absorbed  from  the  blood  by  the 
glandular  membrane  on  the  other  side,  and  furnished  to  the  saliva.  It  is  by  this  process 
of  absorption  that  the  elements  of  nutrition  are  taken  from  the  intestines  and  conveyed  to 
the  tissues  they  are  to  nourish;  the  bones  absorb  much  calcareous  matter  from  the  blood, 
cartilages  less,  and  muscles  less  still ;  the  brain  takes  more  water  than  does  muscle,  and 
muscle  more  than  bone.  Late  medical  schools  agree  that  the  action  of  drugs  and  poisons 
takes  the  same  course.  Opium  dissolved  by  the  liquids  of  the  stomach  is  absorbed  by 
the  membraneous  lining,  taken  away  by  the  blood  and  distributed  well  through  the  body; 
at  the  brain  it  is  absorbed  by  the  cerebral  substance,  acts  upon  the  nervous  matter,  and 
produces  narcotism  or  insensibility,  and  the  brain,  through  its  nervous  ramifications, 
affects  the  whole  body.  The  quickness  of  absorptive  action  is  shown  in  using  hypoder¬ 
mic  injections;  almost  before  the  syringe  has  punctured  the  skin  of  the  forearm  a  severe 
pain  in  the  foot  is  sensibly  relieved.  Absorption  of  Gases  by  Solids. — Solid  metals  will  some¬ 
times  absorb  gases.  Gaseous  hydrogen  has  been  found  in  newly -fallen  meteorites,  obtained, 
perhaps  while  passing  through  nebulae.  Palladium  will  take  643  times  its  own  volume  of 
hydrogen;  silver  and  platinum  absorb  oxygen;  titanium  takes  nitrogen;  hydrogen  will 
pass  through  platinum  and  red-hot  iron  like  water  through  a  sieve.  Liquids  rapidly 
absorb  gases;  water  near  the  freezing  point  contains  in  volume  4  per  cent  of  oxygen  and 
2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  4  oxygen  in  6  parts,  while  air  has  only  1  oxygen  in  5 
parts.  At  the  temperature  of  70°  the  power  of  absorption  is  reduced  to  one  half,  and  at 
boiling  nearly  all  absorbed  gases  are  thrown  off.  Under  low  pressure  less  and  under  high 
pressure  more  gas  can  be  taken  in.  Solutions  of  neutral  salts  absorb  about  the  same 
amount  as  water,  except  sulphates;  acids  absorb  least,  dilute  sulphuric  taking  less  than 
a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  in  volume.  Absorption  of  Heat. — The  capacity  of  substances 
for  absorbing  heat  varies  widely;  it  is  least  in  smoothly  polished  or  bright  and  light  col¬ 
ored  objects;  greatest  in  dark  colored  and  rough  surfaces.  It  is  found  in  regard  to  color, 
that  more  depends  on  the  coloring  material  than  on  the  color  itself.  When  the  heat¬ 
giving  body  is  non-luminous,  color  is  without  influence,  but  great  in  case  of  luminous 
bodies.  There  are  also  great  differences  in  the  absorbing  power  of  transparent  sub¬ 
stances  ;  rock-salt  absorbs  only  8  per  cent  of  the  heat  passing  through  with  the  light,  fluor 
spar  25  to  50  percent,  Iceland  spar  and  glass  60  per  cent,  alum  90  per  cent,  and  ice  94  per 
cent.  These  substances  transmit  the  heat  which  they  do  not  absorb.  Absorption  of  Light 
is  the  process  which  takes  place  when  light  enters  an  imperfectly  transparent  medium,  a 
portion  of  the  light  being  stifled  or  spent  in  producing  some  physical  effect,  while  the 
remainder  is  either  directly  transmitted  or  emerges  after  one  or  more  internal  reflections. 
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A  body  absorbing  all  the  light  that  reaches  it  would  be  perfectly  black  and  wholly  invisible; 
but  in  point  ol  fact  the  blackest  object  reflects  some  light  from  its  surface.  A  body 
absorbing  none  but  reflecting  all  light  would  be  perfectly  white.  In  general  the  different 
parts  ol  white  light  are  absorbed  with  unequal  energy,  and  thus  the  light  which  escapes 
absorption  is  colored.  In  most  cases  the  colors  of  natural  bodies  are  occasioned  in  this 
wa^..  1 1  ansparent  substances  absorb  light  in  varying  degrees,  and  in  many  of  them  an 

elective  absorption  takes  place ;  glass,  gems  or  liquids  absorb  certain  colors  and  let  others 
pass,  those  which  pass  determining  the  color  of  the  substance.  Occasionally  a  color  com¬ 
plementary  to  one  absorbed  is  reflected,  as  red  rays  transmitted  from  red  aniline  and  green 
lays  reflected.  Certain  crystals  are  polychromatic,  showing  changing  colors  as  light  passes 
through  in  different  directions.  &  1 

ABSTE  Mil,  the  name  given  to  those  who  could  not  partake  of  the  sacramental  cup 
because  of  tlieir  natural  aversion  to  wine.  Calvinists  allowed  them  to  touch  the  cup  with 
the  lips  without  drinking,  which  Lutherans  considered  profanation.  Later,  and  in 
America  especially,  there  has  been  a  division  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  wine  in  the 
communion,  the  radical  opposers  of  alcoholic  drinks  urging  the  use  of  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape. 

ABSTINENCE.  See  Fasting. 

ABSTINENCE  SOCIETIES,  associations  for  the  promotion  of  abstinence  from  all  kinds 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  members  of  which  usually  receive  the  designation  of  abstain¬ 
ers  or  teetotalers — this  last  phrase  inferring  an  utter  and  uncompromising  abstinence,  or 
at  least  that  the  only  exception  shall  be  for  sacramental  and  medical  purposes.  Abstain¬ 
ers  usually  take  a  pledge  or  vow  to  that  effect;  the  ground  of  their  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  liquors  being  that  they  are  injurious  to,  or  at  least  no  way  promotive  of,  health, 
and  that  from  the  great  social  evils  of  intemperance  it  is  important  to  set  an  example  of 
entire  abstinence.  A.  S.  exist  in  great  numbers  in  North  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  early  growth  of  this  remarkable  social  movement,  A.  S.  were  called 
temperance  societies,  and  under  that  head  the  subject  will  be  treated  in  its  various  forms 
of  development. 

ABSTRACTION  is  that  intellectual  process  by  which  the  mind  withdraws  ( abstraho ) 
some  of  the  attributes  of  objects  from  the  others,  and  thinks  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest.  .  The  abstract  is  opposed  to  the  concrete.  John,  William,  my  brother,  form 
concrete  images  in  my  mind,  each  with  a  multitude  of  attributes  peculiar  to  himself. 
But  they  have  also  certain  attributes  common  to  them  and  to  all  individuals  of  the  race; 
I  can  overlook  the  others  and  attend  to  these,  and  thus  form  a  notion  or  conception 
which  is  called  a  man .  Man  is,  therefore,  an  abstract  notion,  the  word  connoting,  as  it 
is  called,  a  certain  though  not  very  well-defined  number  of  attributes.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  proper  names,  all  nouns  are  thus  abstract.  There  are  degrees,  however, 
in  abstraction.  The  abstract  notion  animal  rises  above  that  of  man,  embracing 
all  men  and  innumerable  organized  beings  besides.  An  organized  being,  again,  is  a  still 
higher  stage,  and  embraces  both  animals  and  plants.  Being,  time,  space,  are  among  the 
highest  abstractions.  The  higher  abstractions  rise,  the  fewer  attributes  are  implied  or 
connoted  in  the  name;  hence  the  propriety  of  the  phrase,  empty  abstractions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  objects  to  which  the  name  is  applicable  increases;  and  thus 
reasoning  in  abstract  terms  has  the  advantage  of  being  general,  or  extensive  in  its  appli¬ 
cation.  But  such  reasoning  is  apt  to  become  vague  and  fallacious,  unless  constant 
regard  is  had  to  concrete  instances.  Abstract  language  is  best  adapted  for  scientific 
exposition;  concrete  for  graphic  and  poetical  effect. — Abstract  in  Aritli.  is  applied  to 
numbers  considered  in  themselves,  and  without  reference  to  any  objects  numbered;  thus 
7,  20,  are  abstract  numbers;  but  7  ft.,  20  horse,  are  concrete  numbers. 

ABSURDUM,  Redttctio  ad,  the  method  of  proving  a  truth  by  showing  that  to  suppose 
the  proposition  untrue  would  lead  to  a  contradiction  or  absurdity. 

ABSYNTHTUM.  See  Wormwood. 

ABT,  Franz,  b.  1819,  in  Saxony.  He  began  to  study  theology,  but  left  it  for  music, 
and  at  22  was  musical  director  at  Zurich;  11  years  later,  second  musical  director  at  the 
Brunswick  court  theatre,  and  promoted  by  the  grand  duke  in  1855,  to  be  first  director.  A. 
was  a  composer  for  piano, orchestra,  and  voice,  but  best  known  as  a  song  writer,  succeed¬ 
ing  especially  in  two-part  and  four-part  songs  for  male  voices.  He  visited  the  U.S. 
in  1872.  He  d.  1885. 

ABO"  or  Bu,  Arab  for  “father,”  is  prefixed  to  many  Arabic  proper  names,  as  the 
equivalent  syllable  Ah  is  prefixed  to  Hebrew  names:  ex.,  Abu-bekr,  “father  of  the  vir¬ 
gin”  (Aysha).  But  Abu,  like  Ab,  often  signifies  merely  possessor;  as  in  Abulfeda  (pos¬ 
sessor  of  fidelity),  “  the  trusty;”  Abner,  “the  brilliant” — literally,  “  father  or  possessor  of 
light  ” 

ABU',  a  mountain  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Serolie,  in  Rajpootana,  rising  far  above 
any  other  of  the  Aravulli  ridge,  and  said  to  be  about  5000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  base 
is  broad,  its  circuit  being  estimated  at  40  to  50  m. ;  the  summit  is  very  irregular,  and 
divided  into  many  peaks.  It  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  especially  for  the 
Jainas,  who  have  a  magnificent  group  of  four  temples  at  Dilwara,  about  the  middle  of 
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the  mountain,  one  of  which  is  described  as  “the  most  superb  of  all  the  temples  ia 
India.”  Before  it  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  founder,  Bimul  Sail,  a  Jain  merchant  of 
Anhulwara.  All  the  temples  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay.  The  summit  of  A.  is  about 
40  m.  n.e.  from  the  British  cantonment  of  Deesa,  and  it  has  lately  begun  to  be  used  as 
a  sanatorium. 

ABU-BEKR,  “Father  of  the  virgin”  Ayesha,  the  wife  of  Mohammed,  was  a  man  of 
great  influence  in  the  Ivoreish  tribe,  and  in  632,  when  Mohammed  died,  was  made  the 
first  caliph  or  successor  of  the  prophet.  After  defeating  his  enemies  in  Arabia,  and 
warring  successfully  against  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  the  Byzantine  emperor  Heraclius, 
Abubekr  d.  635  a.d.,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  at  Medina,  near  the  remains  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  and  his  wife  Ayesha  (q.v.). 

ABULFARAJ'  (Lat.  Abulfaragius),  called  also  Barhebraeus — i.e.,  Son  of  the  Hebrew, 
as  being  by  birth  a  Jew,  though  afterwards  a  Christian — was  b.  at  Malatia,  in  Armenia, 
1226,  and  became  so  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Greek 
languages,  and  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  medicine,  that  he  was  called  the  plicenix  of 
the  age.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Gula,  and  afterwards  of  Aleppo; 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  maphrian,  the  highest  dignity  among  the  Jacobite  Christians  next 
to  patriarch.  Of  his  numerous  Syriac  and  Arabic  writings,  most  of  which  yet  lie  buried  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  the  best  known  is  a  Chronicle,  in  Syriac,  of  universal  history  from 
Adam  down  to  his  own  time.  The  first  part  of  it  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1789,  the  rest 
(3  vols.)  at  Louvain  in  1872-4.  A.  himself  abridged  this  work  in  Arabic,  under  the  title 
of  History  of  the  Dynasties  (edited  by  Pocoke,  Arab  and  Lat.,  Oxf.  1663).  Among  his 
writings  of  a  theological  kind  may  be  mentioned  his  Magazine  of  Mysteries,  being  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Bible. 

A'BUL-FAZL,  Vizier  and  historiographer  of  Akbar,  the  great  Mongol  emperor;  b. 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  His  work  is  The  Book  of  Akbar,  in  two  parts;  the 
first  part  being  a  complete  history  of  Akbar’s  reign,  and  the  second  an  account  of  the 
religious  and  political  constitution  and  administration  of  the  empire.  The  style  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  second  part  is  of  unique  and  enduring  interest.  An  English  edition,  now 
very  rare,  was  published  in  1783-6.  and  reprinted  in  London.  A.  d.  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  while  returning  from  a  mission  to  the  Deccan,  in  1602. 

ABULFEDA,  a  Moslem  prince,  known  as  a  writer  of  history,  was  b.  1273  a.d.,  at 
Damascus ;  and  during  his  youth  distinguished  himself  in  several  campaigns  against  the 
Christian  kingdom  founded  by  the  crusaders.  From  1310  to  the  time  of  Ins  death,  he 
ruled  over  the  principality  of  Hamat,  in  Syria,  was  a  true  ally  of  the  sultan,  visited  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  patronized  literature  and  science,  and  d.  in  1331.  He  left  several  important 
works  in  Arabic,  among  which  are  his  annals,  the  earlier  portion  of  which  has  been  edited 
by  Fleischer,  under  the  title  of  Historia  Anteislamica  (Leip.  1831),  and  the  rest  by  Reiske, 
in  his  Annales  Moslemici  (Copenh.  1789-94).  This  work  was  in  great  part  compiled  by  A.' 
from  earlier  Arabic  authors,  and  is  a  valuable  source  of  history,  especially  of  the  Arabic 
empire.  He  also  wrote  a  geography,  which  has  been  edited,  with  a  French  translation, 
by  Reinaud  and  De  Slane  (Par.  1848),  and  by  Reiske  (Dresden,  1842). 

A'BUL-GHA'ZI-BAHA'DUR,  1605-63;  a  khan  of  Khiva  (of  the  race  of  Genghis 
khan),  who  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  and  devoted  his  time  to  writing  a  history  of 
the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  a  valuable  work,  which  has  appeared  in  German,  French  and 
Russian. 

A  BUL-KA'SIM.  See  Albucasis,  ante. 

ABURY.  See  page  882. 

ABUSHEHR'  (variously  written  Bushehr,  Bushire,  in  Pers.  Bendershehr)  is  the  name 
of  a  seaport  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  penin¬ 
sula.  The  district  is  liable  to  be  devastated  by  earthquakes  and  the  simoom,  and  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  water;  but  the  situation  is  so  favorable  for  commerce  that  the  trade  is  valued  at 
£600,000  a  year  (of  which  three  fourths  represent  imports).  It  is  the  land  terminus  of  the 
Indo-European  telegraph  line ;  the  head-quarters  of  the  English  naval  squadron  in  the 
Persian  gulf;  and  a  chief  station  of  the  British  Indian  Steam  Navigation  Co.  The 
exports  are  horses,  fruits,  shawls,  pearls,  silk,  rose-water,  asafcetida,  copper,  gall-nuts,  etc  - 
imports,  sugar,  indigo,  iron,  cotton  goods,  etc.  Pop.  nearly  20,000. 

A'BU-TEMAM',  787-46;  an  Arabic  poet;  b.  in  Syria;  a  prolific  writer,  and  much 
praised.  The  Arabs  said,  “  No  man  ever  dies  whose  name  has  been  praised  in  the  verses 
of  Abu-Tem&m.”  He  made  three  collections  of  Eastern  poetry,  one  of  which,  the 
Hamasa,  is  praised  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

ABUTMENT,  in  arch.,  is  the  part  of  a  pier  or  wall  from  which  an  arch  springs  and 
which  resists  the  outward  thrust.  The  term  impost  is  used  when  the  arch  is  a  semicircle 
so  that  the  pressure  is  vertical.  In  reference  to  a  bridge,  the  abutments  are  the  walls 
adjoining  the  land,  which  support  the  ends  of  the  roadway,  or  the  extremities  of  the  arch 
or  arches. 

A'Bfr •  Ytf'S 0 F- Y AK (JB',  called  Al-MansVr,  or  “The  Victorious,”  1160-98;  the 
fourth  sultan  of  the  Almohade  dynasty  in  Africa  and  Spain.  His  father  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Santarem,  1184;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  quelled  certain  insurrections  in  Morocco 
A,  invaded  Spain  and  carried  off  to  Africa  40,000  captives.  In  a  second  foray  he  cap 
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tured  Torres  and  Silves,  in  Portugal;  and,  in  a  third  venture,  defeated  the  Christians 
under  Alplionso  III.,  near  Valencia,  and  captured  Madrid  and  four  other  important 
cities.  He  died  in  Morocco. 

ABY  DOS,  a  t.  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite 
Sestos.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  whence  Xerxes  and  his  vast  army  passed  into 
Europe  in  480  b.c.;  also  as  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Hero  (q.v.)  andLeander.  In  the  later 
times  of  antiquity,  the  people  of  A.  were  reproached  for  their  effeminate  and  dissolute 
manners.— There  was  another  Abydos  in  Upper  Egypt  (Thebais),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Xile,  and  on  the  main  route  of  commerce  with  Libya.  Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  this 
t.  was  in  ruins.  Here  the  remains  of  the  Memnonium  and  of  a  temple  of  Osiris  are 
still  remarkable.  In  the  former,  W.  J.  Bankes,  in  1818,  discovered  the  celebrated  tablet 
of  A.,  bearing,  in  hieroglyphics,  a  genealogy  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs. 
It  is  now  in  Paris,  and  copies  have  been  published. 

AB'YLA  and  CAL'PE.  See  Hercules,  Pillars  of,  ante.  - 

ABY  SS,  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  ocean,  or  the  under  world,  and  for  Hades, 
or  the  place  of  the  dead,  but  indicating  especially  the  place  where  sinful  souls  were 
imprisoned.  In  the  A.  were  imprisoned  the  giants  of  old;  and  there  the  prophets  tell  us 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  Tyre  and  Babylon  were  punished  for  pride  and  cruelty.  The  A. 
was  the  place  dreaded  by  evil  spirits,  and  to  which  they  begged  the  Savior  not  to  send 
them.  A  vast,  boundless  and  chaotic  region  of  darkness  is  common  to  most  mytholo¬ 
gies,  and  is  called  the  A.,  or  by  some  name  of  similar  signification. 

ABYSSIN IA,  called  Habesh  by  the  Arabs,  is  the  large  tract  of  highlands  in  the  e.  of 
Africa.  From  the  Red  sea,  on  the  n.e.,  it  rises  in  terraces  towards  the  s.w.  Between 
the  highlands  and  the  Red  sea  lies  a  flat  tract  called  Adal,  narrow  at  the  n.  (in  lat.  50°  80'), 
and  widening  to  the  s.  The  plains  of  Nubia  and  Kordofan  form  the  boundaries  on  the 
n.  and  w.,  while  the  southern  limits  are  not  well  known.  The  total  area  is  about  200,000 
sq.m.,  and  the  population  3,000,000  to  4,000,000.  The  country  consists  of  high  table¬ 
lands,  intersected  by  deep  ravines  formed  by  the  rivers,  and  steep  sandstone  terraces. 
Numerous, mountain-chains,  mostly  of  volcanic  origin,  rise  above  the  table-lands:  the 
highest  are  the  mountains  of  Sarnen  or  Samien,  rising  to  about  15,000  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  Some  of  the  plains  have  an  elevation  of  from  7  to  10,000  ft.  A.  gives  birth  to 
numerous  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Abai  or  Nile  (Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  river), 
and  the  Takkazie,  an  affluent  of  the  Nile.  In  the  s.  is  the  Hawasli — from  which  the 
country  takes  its  name — which  flows  eastward  into  the  salt-lake  of  Assal  in  Adal.  The 
largest  lake  is  that  of  Tzana  or  Dembea,  through  which  the  Abai  or  Blue  Nile  flows. 
The  climate  in  the  elevated  tracts  of  Abyssinia  is  temperate  and  salubrious;  in  the  low 
tracts  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  n.  and  n.  w. ,  the  heat  is  excessive  and  the  climate  noxious. 
On  the  whole,  A.  is  a  country  of  great  fertility;  but,  like  the  climate,  the  productions  of 
the  soil  vary  greatly  with  the  different  degrees  of  elevation.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
cultivated,  also  maize,  the  grains  called  teff  ( Poa  Abyssinica)  and  tocusso  ( Eleusine 
tocusso),  various  leguminous  plants,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  etc.  The  coffee- 
plant  grows  wild.  Among  wild  animals,  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  wolf,  jackal,  elephant, 
buffalo,  rhinoceros,  and  zebra  are  found. 

The  people  of  A.  belong  mostly  to  the  Shemitic  race,  and  resemble  the  Arabs  both  in 
physical  characteristics  and  structure  of  language.  See  Ethiopia.  The  ethnology  of 
the  country  is  variously  given  by  different  authorities.  According  to  Riippell,  there  are 
three  principal  races.  The  aboriginal  Abyssinians,  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of 
Amhara,  and  numerous  also  in  Tigre,  are  of  middle  size,  with  oval  faces,  lips  not 
thicker  than  those  of  Europeans,  pointed  noses,  and  straight  or  slightly  curled  hair.  In 
this  race  he  includes  the  Falashas,  or  Jews,  the  Gamant,  and  the  Agows.  A  second  race, 
abounding  most  in  the  n.  of  Tigre,  have  thick  lips,  noses  blunt  and  somewhat  curved, 
and  thick  hair  verging  on  wooliness.  The  third  are  the  Gallas,  inhabiting  the  s.  of  Slioa 
and  the  regions  w.  of  lake  Dembea  and  the  Abai ;  a  large-bodied  race,  round-faced,  short- 
nosed,  with  a  depression  between  the  nose  and  brow,  deep-set  lively  eyes,  and  thickish 
lips.  The  color  of  these  races  is  brown  of  various  shades.  The  only  negroes  in  A.  are 
slaves  from  the  country  of  the  Shangallas,  to  the  w. 

The  oldest  accounts  of  the  Abyssinians  are  full  of  fables,  but  seem  sufficient  to  prove 
that  they  attained  some  degree  of  civilization  even  in  remote  antiquity.  Christianity 
was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  c.,  and  soon  prevailed  extensively.  Axum 
was  at  that  time  the  capital.  Two  centuries  later,  the  Abyssinians  were  powerful 
enough  to  invade  Arabia,  and  conquer  a  part  of  Yemen.  In  the  subsequent  struggles 
against  the  invading  Moslem,  the  coast-land  Samliara  and  the  county  of  Adal  were  lost. 
In  the  10th  c.,  a  Jewish  princess  overthrew  the  reigning  dynasty,  the  surviving  repre¬ 
sentative  of  which  fled  to  Slioa.  After  three  centuries  of  confusion  the  empire  was 
restored  under  Icon  Amlac,  and  some  progress  was  made  in  improvement.  Early  in  the 
15th  c.,  the  Abyssinians  entered  into  close  relations  with  the  Portuguese,  by  whose  assist¬ 
ance  the  empire  was  saved,  in  1540,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  invader  Granie,  sultan 
of  Adal.  The  southern  provinces,  however,  were  lost,  and  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
from  Shoa  to  Gondar.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  the  royal 
family  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  and  the  old  Coptic  church  was  formally 
united  to  the  see  of  Rome.  ‘  The  people  and  ecclesiastics  obstinately  resisted  the  innova- 
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tion;  the  emperor  gave  way;  and  ultimately,  in  1C32,  the  Romish  priests  were  expelled 
or  put  to  death.  In  consequence  of  the  commotions  thus  excited,  the  monarchical  power 
declined,  while  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces  greatly  increased,  and  indeed  became 
almost  absolute.  The  later  history  of  A.  is  given  under  the  article  Theodore.  The 
political  divisions  of  the  country  are  subject  to  continual  alteration;  but  the  following  are 
the  most  important:  1.  The  kingdom  of  Tigre,  extending  between  the  river  Takkazie  or 
Balir-el-Aswad  (Black  river),  and  the  mountains  of  Samenonone  side,  and  the  district  of 
Samhara  on  the  other.  Its  chief  towns  are  Antalo  and  Adowa.  2.  The  kingdom  of 
Gondar  or  Amhara,  extending  on  the  w.  of  the  Takkazie  and  the  Samen  mountains.  The 
capital,  Gondar,  is  situated  in  the  n.e.  of  the  plain  of  Dembea  or  Gondar,  at  an  elevation 
of  7420  ft.  3.  The  kingdom  of  Shoa  (including  Efat),  lying  s.  of  Amhara  and  separated 
from  the  Galla  tribes  by  the  Hawash.  This  is,  by  all  accounts,  the  best  organized  and 
most  powerful  state  now  existing  in  A.  The  capital,  Ankobar,  at  an  elevation  of  8198 
ft.,  contains  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  The 
Gallas,  a  savage  but  enterprising  race,  effected  a  settlement  in  the  s.  of  A.  in  the  16th  c. 
They  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  tropical  Africa.  Several  of  their  tribes 
have  been  modified  in  character  and  customs  by  conversions  to  Mohammedanism,  and 
have  founded  kingdoms — such  as  Enarea,  one  of  the  highest  mountain  countries  of 
Africa,  and  rich  in  produce;  Kusha ,  on  the  river  Goshob,  where  the  slave-trade  is 
actively  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese;  and  several  smaller  independent  states  of  which 
little  is  known. 

In  consequence  of  invasions  and  civil  warfare,  the  present  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tion  of  A.  is  very  unfavorable.  The  kingdom  of  Shoa  is  in  better  circumstances  than 
the  other  states.  Though  Christianity  is  still  the  professed  religion  of  the  majority 
of  Abyssinians,  it  exists  among  them  only  in  its  lowest  form,  and  is  little  more  than 
ceremonial.  Their  church  is  national  and  independent,  but  the  visible  head,  or  abuna 
<“  our  father”) #  is  ordained  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Abyssinian  coincide  with  those  of  the  Coptic  church,  especially  in  the  monophysite 
Iieresy ;  but  several  peculiar  rites  are  observed,  including  circumcision  of  both  sexes,  and 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  food,  etc. ;  love-feasts,  and  adult  baptism.  The 
oldest  Abyssinian  churches  are  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  modern  churches  are  mostly 
small,  round,  or  conical  buildings,  thatched  with  straw,  and  surrounded  by  pillars  of 
cedar.  Statues  and  bas-reliefs  are  not  tolerated  in  churches,  but  paintings  are  numerous. 
The  state  of  manners  and  morals  in  A.  is  as  low  as  might  be  looked  for  in  a  country  so 
long  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  violence.  Human  life  is  lightly  valued,  the  administration 
of  justice  is  barbarously  negligent  and  corrupt,  and  the  marriage-bond  is  tied  and  loosed 
with  extreme  facility.  The  land  generally  yields  at  least  two  crops  annually;  but  the 
agriculture  is  miserable,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  proportionally  wretched. 
Among  fruits,  the  fig  is  the  most  plentiful.  Wine  is  used  only  for  the  Eucharist ;  the 
common  drink  is  bouza,  a  kind  of  sour  beer,  made  from  the  fermentation  of  bread. 
The  manufactures  of  A.  are  rude,  but  sufficient,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  the  wants  of 
the  natives;  cotton  stuffs  and  leather  goods  are  the  staple  articles.  The  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  principally  through  Massowah;  the  chief  exports  being  slaves,  gold,  butter, 
musk-horns,  wax  and  ivory. 

A.  has  recently  become  better  known  to  us  through  the  visits  of  missionaries,  scien¬ 
tific  travelers,  etc.,  and  the  British  Expedition  of  1867-8.  See  the  travels  and  journals 
of  Bruce,  Lord  Valentia,  Salt,  Ritter,  Gobat,  Isenberg  and  Ivrapf,  Ruppell,  Parkvns, 
Plowden,  Markham,  and  Blandford;  the  report  of  the  French  scientific  commission 
(1845);  contributions  of  MM.  d’Abbadie  to  Journ.  Asiat.,  and  of  Beke  and  Kirk  in 
Journ.  of  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.;  Record  of  the  Expedition  to  A.,  by  Major  Holland  and  Captain 
Hozier.  See  Theodore. 


ACA  CIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Mimosece. 
The  genus  A.  differs  from  Mimosa  in  the  greater  number  of  its  stamens  (10-200),  and  in 
the  want  of  transverse  partitions  in  the  bivalvular  legumes.  The  acacias  are  diffused  over 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  except  Europe.  The  greater  number  of  them  have  a  singular 
appearance,  because  of  the  leaf-stalks  spreading  out  in  a  leaf -like  form  ( phyllodium )• 
while  the  leaflets  are  more  or  less  stunted  in  appearance,  and  frequently  are  altogether 
absent.  Other  species  have  bipinnate  leaves,  with  a  great  number  of  leaflets,  and  are 
extiemely  beautiful.  Many  are  of  great  importance  in  an  economical  point  of  view 
because  of  the  juice  which  flows  from  them,  which,  when  inspissated,  becomes  an  article 
of  commeice. under  the  name  of  gum  (q.v.).  The  species  called  A.  gummifera,  A.  seyal 
A.  ehrenbergii,  A.  tortihs,  A.  nilotica,  and  A.  vera,  natives  of  Africa,  produce  gum-arabic 
also  A.  speciosa  and  A.  arabica,  natives  of  the  south  of  Asia.  A.  arabica  is  called  the 
Babul-tree  m  India,  and  its  gum,  babul.  A  gum  similar  to  gum-arabic  is  produced  by 
A.  decurrens  A.  mollissima  (the  silver  wattle),  and  A.  affinis  (the  black  wattle),  in  New 
Holland,  and  by  A.  karroo,  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Gum  Senegal  is  the  produce  of 
A.verek  and  A.  adansonii,  natives  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  "Yet  A  verek  is  also 
said  to  yield  true  white  gum-arabic.  Catechu  (q.v.)  is  obtained  from  the  wood  of  A. 
catechu.  I  lie  astringent  bark  and  pods  of  some  species  are  used  for  tanning.  The  bark 
of  A.  arabica  is  administered  in  India  as  a  powerful  tonic  medicine.  The  pods  of  A. 
conctnna  foim  an  article  of  commerce  in  India,  its  seeds  being  saponaceous  and  used  in 
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washing  A  decoction  of  the  pods  of  A.  arabica  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way 
A  considerable  number  of  species  afford  useful  timber.  The  flowers  of  many  species 
are  Iragrant.  A  number  of  species  from  New  Holland  and  other  countries  have  been 
introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe.  Some  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  greenhouses 
111  .Britain;  and  a  few  of  the  Australian  species  succeed  tolerably  in  the  open  air  in  the 
south  ot  England.  The  foliage  of  the  acacias  with  bipinnate  leaves  shows  a  peculiar 
sensitiveness  to  changes  of  weather;  when  a  thick  cloud  obscures  the  sun,  the  opposite 
leaflets  close  together,  and  so  remain  till  the  sun  reappears.  The  locust-tree  of  North 
Amenca  ( Robinia  'pseud-acacia )  is  often  called  A.  both  in  Britain  and  upon  the  continent 

-^10Pe-  Other  species  of  robinia  also  receive  the  same  name.  See  Locust-tree 
and  Bose  A.  Flores  acacue  (A.  flowers)  is  an  old  medical  name  for  sloe  flowers. 

ACADE'MUS,  a  hero  of  Athens,  whose  name  is  said  to  be  perpetuated  in  “Academy” 
or  .  Academia,  the  grove  iu  which  Plato  established  his  school.  A.  is  recorded  as 
haying  informed  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  place  where  their  sister  Helen  was  hidden. 

*  ACADEMY,  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  philosophical  school  of  Plato,  and 
derived  from  the  place  in  which  that  philosopher  was  accustomed  to  meet  and  converse 
with  his  pupils.  This  was  a  garden  or  grove  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  said  to  have 
once  belonged  to  the  hero  Academus,  and  by  him  to  have  been  presented  to  the  citizens 
for  a  gymnasium.  The  spot  is  at  this  day  known  under  the  name  of  Akadimia.  The 
variations  of  doctrine  among  the  successors  of  Plato  gave  rise  to  the  distinctive  titles  of 
Old,  Middle ,  and  New  A.  The  first  is  applied  to  the  philosophic  teaching  of  Plato 
himself  and  his  immediate  followers;  the  second,  to  that  modification  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  taught  by  Arcesilaus  (q.v.);  and  the  third,  to  the  half-skeptical  school  founded 
by  Carneades  (q.v.). 

In  its  common  English  acceptation,  the  word  academy  is  loosely  applied  to  any 
species  of  school  which  professes  to  communicate  more  than  the  mere  elements  of 
instruction.  This,  however,  though  perhaps  more  in  affinity  with  the  original  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  must  be  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  its  more  general  and  strict  acceptation 
in  modern  usage,  as  signifying  a  society  of  savants  or  artists,  established  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  The  first  institution  in  ancient  times  that  seems  to 
merit  the  name,  in  this  sense,  of  academy,  was  the  celebrated  Museum  founded  at 
Alexandria  in  the  3d  c.  u.c.  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  which  concentrated  in  that  intel¬ 
lectual  capital  all  that  was  most  eminent  in  science,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  criticism. 
After  this  model,  the  Jews,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Arabians,  founded  numerous 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning.  During  the  middle  ages,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Moorish  institutions  at  Granada  and  Cordova,  in  which  poetry  and  music  formed 
prominent  subjects  of  study,  we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  modern  idea  of  an 
academy,  save  the  learned  society  established  in  his  own  palace,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
teacher  Alcuin,  by  Charlemagne.  This  association  was  dissolved  by  the  monarch’s 
death;  and  not  till  the  middle  of  the  15th  c.,  when  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  drove 
many  learned  Greeks  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Italy,  do  we  find  any  trace  of  a  similar 
institution.  Under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  Lorenzo  and  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  the 
lovers  of  Greek  learning  and  philosophy  were  united  in  the  bond  of  a  common  pursuit, 
and  zealously  labored  to  revive  the  long  extinguished  light  of  classic  literature.  After 
the  decline  of  the  Greek  and  Platonic  academies  of  Florence,  there  arose  institutions  of 
a  more  comprehensive  character,  the  example  of  which  spread  from  Italy  throughout 
all  the  states  of  Europe. 

Academies  may  be  divided  into  those  established  for  general  ends,  and  such  as  con¬ 
template  specific  objects.  The  members  are  usually  classified  as  Ordinary,  Honorary, 
and  Corresponding.  The  results  of  their  labors  in  their  various  departments  are  reported 
at  the  periodic  meetings,  and  printed  in  the  records  of  the  academy.  Prizes  are  gener¬ 
ally  established  as  the  rewards  of  distinguished  merit  in  original  discovery,  or  excellence 
in  the  treatment  of  subjects  proposed  for  competition.  Among  general  academies,  de¬ 
serving  of  mention  in  the  first  place  is  the  A.  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  established  by  Colbert 
in  1666,  and  now  a  branch  of  the  Institut  de  France  (see  Institut).  The  first  scientific 
academy  founded  in  modern  times  was  the  Academia  Secretorum  Naturae,  established  at 
Naples  in  1560,  and  afterwards  put  down  by  a  papal  interdict.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
A.  of  the  Lined,  founded  at  Rome  by  prince  Ceci,  which  attained  distinguished  success. 
Galileo  was  one  of  its  members.  Subsequently  arose  the  A.  del  Cimento,  at  Florence, 
and  the  A.  degV  Inquieti,  of  Bologna,  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  Accad.  della 
Tracea,  and  finally,  in  1711,  merged  in  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  or  Clementine  A. — The 
Berlin  A.  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in  1700  by  Frederick  I.  was  m  1710  divided  into 
four  sections:  1.  Physics,  medicine,  and  chemistry;  2.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
mechanics ;  3.  German  language  and  history ;  4.  Oriental  literature,  in  special  connection 
with  missions.  The  first  president  was  Leibnitz,  whose  extraordinary  versatility  of 
genius  qualified  him  for  a  leading  place  in  all  its  departments.  Under  the  great  Freder¬ 
ick,  new  life  was  infused  into  the  academy  by  the  encouragement  offered  to  learned  men 
of  all  countries  to  settle  at  Berlin.  Maupertuis  was  now  appointed  president,  and  the 
academy  was  reorganized  under  the  four  classes  of  physics,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
history  and  philology.  The  public  meetings  are  held  twice  a  year.  The  transactions 
did  not  appear  regularly  till  after  1811.  They  were  formerly  published  in  French,  but 
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now  in  German. --The  Imperial  A.  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  was  planned  in  1724  by 
i  eter  the  great,  with  the  advice  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  It  was  established  in  the  follow- 
mg  .year  by  Catherine  I.,  and  liberally  supported  by  the  empress;  fifteen  members 
received  pensions  as  professors  of  various  branches.  Of  these  were  Wolf,  Btilfinger, 
Nicolas  and  Daniel  Bernouilli,  and  the  two  De  Lisles.  After  various  fluctuations,  the 
academy  attained  a  position  of  high  eminence  and  utility  under  the  patronage  of  Cath¬ 
erine  II.  Among  the  most  important  results  of  her  liberality  are  the  travels  and  re¬ 
searches  of  such  men  as  Pallas  and  Klaproth.  The  academy  is  still  composed  of  fifteen 
salaried  members,  besides  a  president  and  director,  and  four  pensioned  supernumeraries, 
^  ho  attend  the  meetings  and  succeed  to  the  vacant  chairs.  It  possesses  an  extensive 
library  and  a  very  valuable  museum.  The  first  series  of  its  transactions  (1725-47)  bears 
the  name  of  Gommentarii ;  the  second  (1748-77),  of  Novi  Gommentarii ;  the  third  (1777-82), 
ot  Acta.  Up  to  this  date,  they  were  written  in  Latin;  thenceforth  in  Latin  or  French’ 
firorn  1783  to  1795,  they  are  called  Nova  Acta;  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  are 
entitled  Memoires—  The  A.  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  founded  in  1739,  consisted  at  first  of 
six  members,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  It  received  a  royal  charter 
m  1741,  but  no  endowment.  Its  publications,  since  1779,  are  distinguished  as  New 
lransactions.  Papers  on  agriculture  are  separately  published,  under  the  title  of  CEcon- 
omica  Acta.  In  1799,  it  was  divided  into  six  classes:  1.  Political  and  rural  economy  15 
members;  2  commerce  and  mechanical  arts,  15;  3.  Swedish  physics  and  natural  his¬ 
tory,  15;  4  foreign  physics  and  natural  history,  15;  5.  mathematics,  18;  6.  history,  phi¬ 
lology,  and  fine  arts,  12.  The  resident  members  preside  in  rotation,  during  a  term  of 
three  months:  the  transactions  appear  quarterly.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  April  prizes 
aie  distributed.-  1  he  Royal  A.  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  owes  its  origin  like  the  last 
mentioned,  to  six  learned  men,  employed  by  Christian  VI.  in  1742  to  arrange  his  cabinet 
ot  medals  In  1  <43,  the  king,  on  the  recommendation  of  count  Holst  .in,  their  first  pres¬ 
ident,  took  the  academy  under  his  protection,  endowed  it,  and  ordered  that  natural  his- 
f^y.  physics,  and  mathematics  should  be  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations 
at  first,  limited  to  the  national  history  and  antiquities.  The  academy’s  transactions  are 
in  Danish;  some  of  them  are  translated  into  Latin — The  A.  of  Sciences  of  Mannheim  was 
founded  ml <o5  by  the  elector-palatine  Karl  Theodor,  and  divided  into  the  sections  of 
history  and  physical  science;  the  latter  was  subdivided  in  1780  into  physics  proper  and 
meteorology.  The  transactions  under  the  two  former  heads  are  published  under  the  title 
ot  Acta;  the  meteorological  memoirs  are  entitled  EphemerideS.  —  Yhc  A.  of  Sciences  of 
Munich  was  founded  m  1759.  Soon  after  the  erection  of  Bavaria  into  a  kingdom  it  was 
reorganized  on  a  very  extensive  footing,  under  the  presidency  of  Jacobi.  Its  memoirs 

are  published  under  the  title  of  Abhandlungen  der  Baierischen  Akademie _ The  4  of  Lis 

bon  established  by  queen  Maria  in  1779,  numbers  60  members,  viz.,  24  ordinary  and 
36  honorary  and  foreign;  and  is  divided  into  three  sections:  1.  natural  science  -  2  mathe¬ 
matics;  3.  Portuguese  literature.  It  is  liberally  endowed  by  government  knd  has  a 

7b«r7ryW?USe7?m,7  °rSera)°7k  an<?  PrintinUollice-  Memorias  have  appeared  since 
1<87  The  Royal  Irish  A.  dates  its  origin  from  1782,  when  a  number  of  gentlemen 

chiefly  connected  with  the  university  of  Dublin,  associated  themselves  for  the  pursuit  of 
science  history,,  and  literature.  The  plan  of  the  society  was  afterwards  extended.  The 
hist  volume  of  its  transactions  appeared  in  1788. — The  American  A.  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  established  at  Boston  m  1780:  it  had  previously  existed  in  another  form  the  orm- 
mai  institution  being  due  to  Franklin.  The  first  volume  of  its  transactions’ was  pub¬ 
lished  in  l<  8o.— Ihe  A.  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  was  founded  in  1846.  It  is  divided  into  the 
sections  of  history  and  philology;  mathematics  and  natural  science;  philosophy  political 

economy,  and  medicine.  It  published  Reports  of  its  meetings  since  1848  and  since  1850 
Memoirs.  ’ 

Among  the  academies  established  for  the  cultivation  of  particular  departments  of 
knowledge,  are  the  following:  1  Languages.  The  Academia  della  CW,  or  AcaZZ, 
Fuvfumtorum  was  founded  at  Florence  in  1582,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  purity  of  the  Italian  language;  whence  its  somewhat  fantastic  designation-crS 
signifying  chaff  or  bran.  It  first  drew  attention  by  its  attacks  on  Tasso  Its  principal 
service  has  been  the  compilation  of  an  excellent  dictionary,  and  the  publication  of  cor' 
rect  editions  of  the  older  Italian  poets.  A  new  edition  of  this  dictionary  is  at  present  in 
preparation,  but  from  the  slow  rate  of  its  progress  it  is  calculated  that  many  centuries 
must  elapse  before  its  completion  For  an  account  of  the  Academic  F-aneam  instituted 
?s  a  private  society,  see  Institut.-TIm  Royal  Spanish  A.  was  founded  at  Mad 
ric  m  1714,  by  the  duke  of  Escalona,  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  national 
language,  in  which  it  has  dyny  good  service,  particularly  by  the  compilation  of  a  Spanish 
dictionary  A  similar  institution  was  founded  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1788.  and  aftenvanls 
united  to  the  Imperial  A.  ^  At  Stockholm,  a  similar  academy  was  established  in  178(1 
and  at  Pestli  (for  the  cultivation  of  the  Magyar  language)  in  1830.— 2.  Archaeology’ 
At  the  head  of  antiquarian  institutions  stands  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  founded  at 
Pans  in  1663,  by  Colbert.  See  Institut.  For  the  elucidation  of  northern  Ian^a4s 
and  antiquities  an  academy  was  founded  in  1710  at  Upsala.  in  Sweden-  a  similar  mStu 
tarn  was  established  at  Cortona,  in  Italy,  in  1727.  Both  have  issued  valuable  works' 
The  A.  of  Herculaneum  was  founded  at  Naples  in  1755.  by  the  marquis  of  Tauucci  for 
the  elucidation  of  Herculanean  and  Pompeian  antiquities.  Its  publications,  commencing 
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in  1775,  bear  the  title  of  Antichitd  di  Ercolano.  An  academy  for  the  investigation  of 
Tuscan  antiquities  was  established  at  Florence  in  1807;  and  at  Paris,  in  1805,  a  Celtic  A. 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  language,  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Celts,  especially  in 
France.  This  society  changed  its  name,  in  1814,  to  Societe  des  antiquaires  de  France. — 
3.  History.  The  Royal  A.  of  Portuguese  History  was  founded  at  Lisbon,  in  1720,  by 
John  V.  At  Madrid,  in  1730,  a  learned  association  was  formed  for  the  elucidation 
of  Spanish  history.  It  was  constituted  an  academy  in  1738,  by  Philip  V.  It  has  pub¬ 
lished  editions  of  Mariani,  Sepulveda,  Solis,  and  the  ancient  Castilian  chronicles,  some 
of  which  had  never  before  been  printed.  A  historical  academy  has  existed  for  some 
time  at  Tubingen. — 4.  Medicine.  The  Academia  Nature  Guriosorum  was  established 
at  Vienna,  in  1652,  by  the  physician  Bauschius,  for  the  investigation  of  remarkable 
phenomena  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  In  honor  of  Leopold  I., 
who  patronized  it  liberally,  it  took  the  additional  name  of  Ccesareo-Leopoldina  ;  and,  since 
1808,  has  had  its  chief  seat  at  Bonn.  Its  valuable  memoirs  have  appeared  at  irregular 
intervals  under  the  title  of  Miscellanea,  Ephemerides,  and  Acta.  The  Academie  de  Medi¬ 
cine  of  Paris  was  founded  in  1820,  for  the  prosecution  of  researches  into  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  public  health,  such  as  epidemics,  etc.  The  Surgical  A.  of  Paris  (whose 
functions  have  partly  descended  to  the  preceding)  w^as  founded  in  1731.  It  was  dis¬ 
solved  during  the  troubles  of  the  first  revolution.  The  Vienna  A.  of  Surgery,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1783,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  college. — 5.  Fine  Arts.  The  academies  of 
painting  and  sculpture  of  St.  Petersburg  (connected  with  the  Imperial  A.)  and  Paris  are 
institutions  for  the  education  of  pupils.  The  French  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  is  a  branch 
of  the  Institute  (q.v.).  The  Royal  A.  of  Arts  in  London  was  founded  in  1768,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.  The  number  of  academicians 
is  40.  Connected  with  it  is  a  school,  with  professors  selected  from  among  the  acade¬ 
micians.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  academy  is  open  to  all  artists  of  merit.  The 
Royal  Scottish  A.  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  was  founded  at  Edinburgh  in 
1826,  and  received  a  royal  charter  in  1838.  The  number  of  academicians  is  30;  the  gen¬ 
eral  plau  of  i  he  institution  is  similar  to  that  of  the  London  A.  Similar  to  these  also  is 
the  Royal  Hibernian  A.,  incorporated  at  Dublin  in  1803.  Numerous  academies  of  the 
fine  arts  have  been  established  in  Italy — at  Rome,  Milan,  Turin,  Florence,  Mantua,  and 
Modena;  as  also  at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Stockholm. 

Many  learned  societies  differ  from  academies  only  in  name;  such  as  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  the  British  Association,  the  Washington  Smithsonian  Institution,  etc.,  etc. 
See  Societies.  See  Supp.,  page  882. 

ACADIE.  See  Nova  Scotia. 

ACAJUT'LA,  a  sea-port  in  San  Salvador,  on  the  Pacific,  12  m.  s.  of  Sonsonati,  once 
the  only  harbor  between  Acapulco  and  Realejo;  now  second  in  importance  in  its  coun¬ 
try,  but  still  having  a  third  of  the  foreign  trade.  Peruvian  balsam,  20,000  lbs.  annually, 
is  the  chief  export. 

ACALEPH'iE  (G-r.  “nettles”),  a  term  given  by  Aristotle  to  the  jelly-fishes  or medusidce 
and  their  allies,  in  allusion  to  their  stinging  propensities.  As  in  all  other  coelenterate 
animals,  the  urticating  or  stinging  properties  of  such  forms  reside  in  the  cnidce  or  ‘  ‘  thread- 
cells,”  with  which  the  tissues  of  their  bodies  are  provided.  These  cells  consist  each  of  a 
sac  or  vesicle,  containing  fluid  and  a  thread-like  filament;  the  cell  rupturing  on  being 
pressed  or  otherwise  irritated,  and  emitting  the  thread  and  fluid.  The  former  must  act 
mechanically  as  a  kind  of  dart;  whilst  the  fluid  acts  chemically  in  producing  irritating 
effects  by  its  injection  into  the  wound  made  by  the  filament.  Some  of  the  forms  allied 
to  the  jelly-fishes,  and  included  under  the  old  term  acalephae — such  as  th ephysalice  or 
“Portuguese  men-of-war” — sting,  by  means  of  these  cells,  so  severely  that  the  effects  on 
the  human  subject  may  persist  for  days  or  even  weeks. 

In  modern  zoology,  it  may  be  noted,  the  term  acalephce  is  now  generally  abolished. 
Formerly,  this  name  was  given  to  a  group  of  coelenterate  or  radiate  animals,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  true  medusidce  or  jelly-fishes,  and  also  by  the  lucernarida;  whilst  older 
systems  still,  included  in  the  group  acalephae  other  oceanic  organisms  ( calycophondcc 
and  physopboridee )  among  which  were  the  “Portuguese  man-of-war,”  etc.,  and  also  the 
order  ctenophora  ( beroe ,  cestum  veneris,  etc.),  this  latter  order  being  now  removed  to  a 
class  superior  to  that  of  the  jelly-fishes  and  their  allies.  In  modern  systems  of  zoologi¬ 
cal  classification,  therefore,  the  old  division  of  the  acalephae  is  represented  by  at  least 
two  distinct  orders  of  coelenterate  animals.  Thus  the  true  jelly-fishes  or  medusidae  con¬ 
stitute  the  sub-class  discophora  (“disk-bearers”),  and  are  distinguished  by  being  free- 
swimming  forms ;  the  body  in  each  consisting  of  a  single  organism,  and  being  composed 
of  a  clear  gelatinous  swimming-bell  or  nectocalyx,  from  the  roof  of  which  the  mouth  is 
suspended ;  whilst  throughout  the  substance  of  the  bell-shaped  body  a  system  of  radial  and 
circular  canals  is  distributed.  These  organisms,  familiar  to  every  sea-side  visitor,  swim 
gracefully  by  contracting  and  expanding  their  clear  jelly-like  bodies;  the  aperture  or 
mouth  of  the  bell  being  generally  closed  or  protected  by  a  membrane  named  the  veil  or 
velum.  Around  the  margin  of  the  bell  auditory  sacs  or  hearing-organs  are  found;  and 
pigment-spots  or  ocelli  existing  in  the  same  situation  are  believed  to  represent  rudimen¬ 
tary  eyes.  Tentacles  or  organs  of  touch  are  also  developed,  and  may  depend  from  the 
margins  of  the  bell.  The  true  medusidae  are  named  gymnophthalmata,  or  “  naked-eyed” 
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forms,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  lucernanda,  in  which  the  eyes  are  protected  by  a 
kind  of  “hood.”  The  lucernarida  accordingly  are  named  by  some  zoologists  steganop- 

thalmate  (“covered  -  eyed ”)  medusae; 
whilst,  more  properly,  the  latter  term  is 
limited  to  medusa-like  forms  included 
within  that  order.  Amongst  some  of 
these  “hidden-eyed ”  medusae  some  very 
peculiar  reproductive  phases  occur. 
Thus  the  egg  of  a  medusa  may  be  seen 
to  give  rise  to  a  little  rooted  organism, 
like  a  little  hydra  (q.v.)  in  form,  and 
which  is  named  the  hydra-tuba.  This 
latter  organism  then  becomes  divided 
transversely  into  a  number  of  saucer¬ 
like  segments,  and  is  named  the  strobila 
(sars);  whilst,  ultimately,  the  segments 
become  detached,  each  swimming  away 
as  a  young  medusa,  and  being  known 
as  an  ephyra.  These  animals  feed  on 
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minute  Crustacea,  fishes,  and  the  like;  and  very  many  exhibit  a  phosphorescent  light, 
or  animal  luminosity. 

ACANTHA  CEAE,  an  order  of  monopetalous-exogenous  plants,  with  didynamous 
flowers,  known  by  an  imbricated  calyx  in  two  broken  whorls.  The  seeds  grow  from 
hooks  on  the  placenta.  Some  of  the  A.  have  very  beautiful  flowers. 

ACANTHAS'PIS,  a  genus  of  buckler-headed  fishes  in  Ohio  limestone,  resembling 
cephalaspis ;  the  buckler  bears  similar  denticulated  spines;  the  cranial  plates  are  covered 
with  vermicular  ornamentation,  and  not  firmly  fastened  together. 

ACAN  THOPHIS,  a  genus  of  serpents  native  to  Australia,  resembling  the  adder,  but 
having  a  horny  spine  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  genus  includes  the  death-adder,  one  of 
the  most  venomous  of  reptiles. 

ACANTHOPTERYG II,  in  zoology,  one  of  the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  osseous 
fishes  m  the  system  of  Cuvier,  distinguished  by  having  spinous  rays  in  the  first  portion 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  or  in  the  first  dorsal  if  there  are  two.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  akantha,  a  thorn,  and  pteryx,  a  wing.  The  A.  are  divided  by  Cuvier  into  fifteen 
families,  amongst  which  are  percidce  (perch,  bass,  etc.),  triglidee  (gurnard,  flying-fish, 
etc.),  and  scomberidce  (mackerel,  tunny,  etc.). 

ACANTHURUS  CHIRURGEON,  or  Sea-Surgeon,  named  from  a  sharp-pointed, 
keen-edged  and  movable  spine  in  the  side  of  the  tail,  which  cuts  like  a  lancet.  The 
scales  are  small;  its  food  is  vegetable;  it  is  found  on  Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  America. 

.  ^ ,^ie  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  plants  sometimes 
called  brancursine,  of  which  it  is  also  the  botanical  generic  name.  A.  mollis  and  A. 
spinosa,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  are  the  species  best  known.  The  twining 
]!a  dy  °f  fbe. plants,  their  large  white  flowers,  and,  above  all,  the  beautiful  form  of  their 
daib  apd  sJimmg](3aves,  have  led  to  their  artistical  application,  especially  in  the  capitals 
o  Coimthian  columns.  See  Orders  of  Architecture.  Roman  drinking-cups  have 
°+in  •  w  10Se  handles  are  twined  with  A.  leaves. — The  ancients  made  the  A.  mollis 
chiefly  then  pattern  ;  but  in  Gothic  ornaments  more  use  is  made  of  the  smaller  and  less 
beautiful  leaves  of  A.  spinosa. 

The  genus  A.  is  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Acanthaceae,  which  contains  nearly 
1400  known  species.  They  are  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical;  dicotyled¬ 
onous.  iiie  greater  part  are  mere  weeds,  but  the  genera  justicia,  aphelandra,  and  rud- 
ta  contain  some  of  our  finest  liot-house  flowers.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  rarely  in  fours 
simple;  tvoor  three  bracts,  which  are  often  large  and  leafy,  accompany  each  flower! 

le  calyx  is  persistent,  usually  5-leaved,  occasionally  cut  into  many  pieces,  sometimes 
obsolete,  ihe  corolla  is  monopetalous,  liypogynous,  usually  irregular,  deciduous.  The 
stamens  are  generally  two;  sometimes  four,  didynamous,  the  shorter  ones  sometimes 
the  anthers  4-celled,  opening  lengthwise.  The  disk  is  glandular;  the  ovary 
3£elled>  .ydh  two  or  more  ovules  in  each  cell;  placenta  adhering  in  the  axis;  style 
°  n'rQt;  ie  fioit  is  a  capsule,  bursting  elastically  with  two  valves,  the  dissepiment  also 

\ntS  tW°  pieCGS  the  axis-  The  seeds  are  roundish,  hanging  by  hard, 

usually  hooked  processes  of  the  placenta;  testa  loose;  albumen  wanting;  embrvo  curved 

,.radlcle  subcylindrical,  next  the  hilum.— Some  of  the 

cXd  1 t  •  eiPA  natlV?  countries  as  medicines.  A  valuable  deep-blue  dye, 

called  room,  is  obtained  in  Assam  from  a  species  of  ruellia.  J 

-hie  best  barbor  b(dongmg  to  Mexico  in  the  Pacific,  and  a  place  of  consid¬ 
erable  commercial  importance;  situated  in  lat.  16°  50'  n.,  long.  99°  48'  w  The  harbor 

rocksWe^ ^Tlw^d^fp11!1 4dneplJ  1 vessels  may  lie  safe1^  at  anchor  close  to  tlie  granite 
r,fTu  6  N  defended  Fort  Diego,  on  an  eminence,  has  a  very  unhealthy  site,  and 

new  sotflerf  Thpennm0iS  rreq-UeDtly  visit®d  by  cholera,  which  proves  especially  fatal  to 
new  settlers.  The  population  is  composed  of  pearl-fishers,  sailors,  and  husbandmen  The 
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chief  exports  are  cochineal,  indigo,  cocoa,  wool  and  skins;  the  imports  are  cottons, 
silks,  spices,  and  hardware.  Pop.  about  5000. 

ACARNA  NIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  separated  from  Epirus  on  the  n.  by  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  now  the  gulf  of  Arta;  from  iEtolia  on  the  e.  by  the  river  Achelous; 
and  washed  s.  and  w.  by  the  Ionian  sea.  Along  with  ^Etolia,  it  forms  one  of  the  nomes 
or  departments  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  w.  part  of  A. — from  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous  or  Aspropotamo  to  cape  Actium  in  the  n.w. — is  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
rocky  and  thickly-wooded  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  the  indented  coast,  and  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  summit  of  Berganti.  A  considerable  part  of  A.  is  overgrown  with  wood 
— a  rare  feature  in  modern  Greece.  There  is  no  t.  of  importance  in  the  whole  district, 
though  naturally  it  is  not  destitute  of  resources. 

AC  ARTJS,  a  genus  of  arachnides  (q.v.),  of  the  order  trachearim,  the  type  of  a  tribe 
called  acarides,  which  corresponds  with  the  genus  acarus  as  defined  by  Linnaeus.  The 
species  of  the  acarides  are  very  numerous.  All  of  them  are  small ;  many  microscopical. 
Some  are  familiar  to  us  under  the  names  of  mites  (q.v.),  ticks  (q.v.),  etc.  Some  live  upon 
the  juices  of  plants;  some  in  the  dung  of  animals;  many  species  are  found  in  the  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  substances  used  for  human  food,  especially  when  these  have  been  kept 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  in  cheese,  flour,  sugar,  on  the  surface  of  preserves,  of  dried 
fruits,  etc. ;  others  are  parasites  upon  the  bodies  of  animals,  particularly  in  diseased  con¬ 
ditions,  as  in  cases  of  itch.  A  minute  species  has  been  detected  in  the  follicles  of  the 
human  skin,  and  others  even  in  the  human  brain  and  eyes.  Some  insects,  particularly 
beetles,  are  often  covered  with  acarides.  A  species  ( trombidium  Jiolosericeum )  common  in 
gardens  in  spring  is  remarkable  for  its  blood-red  color;  and  a  nearly  allied  but  much 
larger  species  (T.  tinctorum),  found  in  the  East  Indies,  yields  a  fine  dye.  A  Persian 
species  (argas  persicus )  is  poisonous  and  causes  sores.  The  bite  of  many  species  is  annoy¬ 
ing,  as  of  the  common  harvest  bug  ( leptus  autumnalis).  The  acarides  have  eyes.  Some 
of  them  have  the  mouth  furnished  with  mandibles,  others  with  a  sucker.  They  are 
oviparous,  and  extremely  prolific.  They  have  generally  eight  legs;  but,  when  young, 
many  of  them  have  only  six,  and  in  some  genera  the  additional  pair  seems  never  to  be 
acquired.  A  few  are  aquatic,  and  have  legs  covered  with  hairs  to  adapt  them  for 
swimming. 

AC  ARTJS  FOLLICTJLO  RUM  is  the  most  generally  accepted  name  for  a  microscopic 
parasite  residing  in  the  sebaceous  sacs  and  hair  follicles  of  the  human  skin.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  demodex  folliculorum,  the  generic  name  being  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
demos,  lard,  and  dex,  a  boring  worm.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Simon  of  Berlin  in 
1842,  under  the  title  of  aca/rus  follicu lorum,  which  was  suggested  by  the  eminent  zoologist, 
Erichsen  of  Berlin.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  made  it  the  subject  of 
an  elaborate  memoir,  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which,  as  there 
are  doubts  as  to  its  exact  zoological  position,  he  simply  terms  it  the  entozoon  folliculorum. 
According  to  professor  Owen,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  demodex,  it  represents  the  lowest 
form  of  the  class  arachnida,  and  makes  a  transition  from  the  annelids  to  the  higher 
articulata.  As  regards  the  size  and  form  of  these  animals,  there  is  much  variety ;  they 
pass  their  whole  existence  in  the  fatty  matter  of  the  sebaceous  cells,  moult¬ 
ing  repeatedly  during  their  growth,  and  being  finally  expelled  from  the  fol¬ 
licles  with  the  secretions  of  these  organs.  Their  presence  has  no  refer¬ 
ence,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  to  disease  of  the  skin  or  of  the  follicles. 

They  are  met  with  in  almost  every  person,  but  are  most  numerous  in 
those  in  whom  the  skin  is  torpid,  in  invalids,  and  in  the  sick.  They  vary 
in  length  from  ^th  t0  of  an  inch>  and  the  accompanying  figure 

represents  the  magnified  parasite.  Their  number  is  various;  in  some  per¬ 
sons  not  more  than  two  or  three  can  be  found  in  a  follicle,  while  in  others 
Mr.  Wilson  has  seen  upwards  of  fifteen.  The  head  is  always  directed  in¬ 
wards,  and  when  a  number  are  present  they  seem  to  be  collected  into  a 
conical  bundle,  the  larger  end  of  the  cone  being  formed  by  their  heads. 

The  situation  in  which  they  are  most  commonly  found  is  the  skin  of  the 
face,  and  particularly  that  of  the  nose,  but  they  have  also  been  met  with  in 
the  follicles  of  the  back,  the  breast,  and  the  abdomen.  As  far  as  we  know, 
they  are  never  found  on  the  limbs. 

A  reference  to  the  figure  shows  that  the  animal  possesses  eight  thoracic 
appendages  (c,  c)  of  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  kind,  each  of  which 
is  terminated  by  three  short  setae.  The  integument  of  the  abdomen  is  very 
finely  annulated.  The  mouth  is  suctorial  or  probosidiform,  consisting  oi 
two  small  spine-shaped  maxillae  (b),  and  an  extensive  labium  capable  of 
being  elongated  or  retracted;  it  is  provided  on  each  side  with  a  short,  thick, 
maxillary  palp  ( a .  a),  consisting  of  two  joints  with  a  narrow,  triangular 
labrum  above.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  but  the  differences  between  the  male 
and  female  are  not  well  recognized.  Ova  are  frequently  seen,  both  m  the  body  of  the 
female  and  in  detached  discharged  masses.  Any  of  our  readers  may  readily  observe  their 
own  acari  by  collecting  between  two  pieces  of  thin  glass  the  expressed  fatty  matter 
from  a  nasal  follicle,  and  moistening  it  with  a  drop  of  olive  oil.  Very  similar  it  not 
identical  animals  have  been  found  in  the  contents  of  the  pustules  of  mangy  dogs. 
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ACAS  TUS,  a  son  of  Pelias,  king  of  Iolcus;  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  of  the  Caly- 
donian  hunters.  He  revenged  the  murder  of  his  father  (killed  by  his  daughters  at  the 
instigation  of  Medea)  by  driving  Jason  and  Medea  out  of  Iolcus. 

ACATHIS  TUS,  a  hymn  sung  in  the  ancient  Greek  church  in  honor  of  the  virgin. 

ACAYUCAN,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  a  military  port,  about  100  m.  s.s.e.  of  Yera  Cruz,  having 

trade  in  cochineal.  Pop  6000. 

* 

ACCAD,  a  city  of  Babylonia.  It  has  been  identified  with  Nisibis.  Rawlinson  sup¬ 
poses  Accad  to  be  tfie  name  of  the  primitive  Hamite  race  of  that  country. 

ACCELERAN  DO  (Ital.),  in  music,  with  gradually  increasing  velocity  of  movement. 

ACCEL  ERATED  MOTION,  in  mechanics,  is  motion  in  which  the  velocity  is  continu¬ 
ally  increasing.  When  the  increments  of  velocity  are  equal  in  equal  times,  the  motion 
is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated.  The  best  example  of  such  a  motion  is  that  of  a  fall¬ 
ing  body.  It  is  found  that  near  the  earth’s  surface  a  body,  descending  from  a  state  of 
rest,  falls  16T^  ft.  in  the  first  second.  Now  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  second  it  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  32^  ft.  per  second.  For  since  the 
velocity  was  nothing  at  first  and  increased  uniformly,  16Tlg  ft.  must  have  been  the  mean 
velocity — i.e.,  the  velocity  at  the  middle  of  the  time;  and  therefore  the  velocity  at  the 
end  must  be  double,  or  32^  ft. :  32^  ft.  is  thus  the  measure  of  the  accelerative  force  of 
gravity.  At  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  seconds  the  velocity  is  found  to  be  doubled, 
trebled,  etc.,  or  64|,  96^  ft. 

Acceleration  of  the  Moon.  It  was  first  observed  by  Halley  that  the  time  of  the 
moon  s  revolution  round  the  earth  has  for  several  thousand  years  been  decreasing,  or 
her  velocity  has  been  increasing.  This  phenomenon  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
inexplicable;  at  last,  Laplace,  in  1787,  discovered  the  cause  in  the  varying  eccentricity 
of  the  earth’s  orbit,  which  has  been  on  the  decrease  since  about  12,000  years  b.c.  Since 
that  time  the  moon  has  been  gradually  coming  nearer  to  the  earth;  and  this  will  go  on 
till  36,900  after  Christ,  when  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit  will  begin  again  to 
increase.  Acceleration  of  the  Fixed  Stars  is  the  excess  of  a  mean  solar  day  over 
a  sidereal  day;  i.e.,  a  day  measured  by  the  transits  of  a  star  over  the  meridian;  the  excess 
is  about  3  56T"  sidereal  time. 


AC  CENT,  in  grammar,  is  a  special  stress  of  voice  laid  upon  one  syllable  of  a  word, 
by  winch  it  is  made  more  prominent  than  the  rest;  the  accented  syllable  is  sometimes 
Indicated  by  a  mark,  as  away,  fortify.  Every  word  in  English  has  one  syllable  thus 
bi  ought  markedly  into  notice.  When  the  accented  syllable  falls  near  the  end  of  a  long 
void,  there  may  be  one  or  more  secondary  accents,  as  in  re' comme  nd,  subo' rdina  lion.  A. 
depends  upon  foice  of  vocal  or  articulative  effort,  not  upon  highness  or  lowness  of  pitch. 
Variations  of  pitch  produce  what  elocutionists  call  inflection.  It  is  the  confounding  of 
A.  with  a  use  of  tone,  a,nd  the  contrasting  of  it  with  a  sinking  of  tone,  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  confusion  on  this  subject,  especially  as  regards  the  accents  of  the 
ancients,  in  English,  many  nouns  are  converted  into  verbs  simply  by  transposing  the 
A.,  as  object  object.  It  is  A.,  and  not  quantity,  that  determines  English  measures  or 
metres  m  versification.  No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  what  syllable  of  a  word  shall  be 
accented,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  in  our  language  to  throw  the  A. 
towards  the  beginning  of  words.  In  the  Finnish  language,  the  A.  is  said  to  be  invari¬ 
ably  on  the  fust  syllable.  Emphasis  is  to  sentences  what  A.  is  to  words;  it  is  a  stress 
laid  upon,  one  word  of  a  sentence  to  make  it  prominent.  If  A.  is  syllabic  emphasis 
emphasis  is  logical  A.  1  ’ 

ACCENT,  in  music,,  is  analogous  with  A.  in  language.  It  consists  of  a  stress  or 
emphasis  given  to  certain  notes  or  parts  of  bars  in  a  composition,  and  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds— grammatical,  and  rhetorical  or  aesthetic  The  first  kind  of  A.  is  per¬ 
fectly  regular  m  its  occurrence — always  falling  on  the  first  part  of  a  bar.  It  is  true  that 
long  oi  compound  measures  of  time  have,  besides  the  chief  A.  in  every  bar,  some  sub¬ 
ordinate  accents ;  but  these  are  only  slightly  marked.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may 
observe  that  the  grammatical  or  regular  A.  must  not  be  exaggerated.  It  should  be 
marked  only  so  far  as  to  give  a  clear  sense  of  rhythm.  The  sesdietical  A.  is  irregular, 
and  depends  on  taste  and  feeling,  exactly  as  does  the  A.  and  emphasis  used  in  oratory. 

a^sthetical^accents6  acbiPtecbt0  words>  tlie  words  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  right  use  of 

ACCENT  OR  or  Accentor  Modttlaris,  a  genus  of  warbling  birds,  including  the 
spaiTow^laro-er^011^  ^  m‘  lon^’  brown  above  and  steel  color  beneath.  The  Alpine 

tcrin^rd^h^A011!1^,!116  1Ct  wh$Tfby  the.  drawee  engages  to  pay  a  bill  according  to  the 

,  °  ^  n?aT  be  said  to  consist  in  the  drawee  writing  the  word  “  accepted  ” 

word^ ‘  acccntl?^ nC7b??ti11S  or  writing,  as  has  been  decided  in  England,  the 

oid  accepted  only  (although  it  is  not  so  in  Scotland,  where  the  act  of  A.  must  be 

shown  by  the  actual  signature  of  the  acceptor) ;  or  merely  subscribing  his  name  at  the 
bottom  or  across  the  bill.  But  there  are  other  and  various  forms  of  A.  m  Enrfand  and 
Scotland,  as  to  which,  and  generally,  see  Burn  of  Exchange.  In  common  parlan“ 
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the  accepted  bill  is  called  an  A.,  and  the  drawee,  or  party  who  engages  to  pay  the  bill 
is  called  the  acceptor.  5 

A.  is  also  a  term  in  the  Scotch  law  of  contracts.  A  mutual  contract  may  commence 
by  an  offer,  and  be  completed  by  A.  The  offer  is  viewed  as  an  obligation  provisional 
on  the  A.,  but  may,  before  A.,  be  recalled,  on  condition  of  making  reparation  for  any 
loss  fairly  occasioned  by  the  offer.  The  offer  may  be  verbal,  by  letter,  or  even  tacit,  as 
when  goods  are  sent  without  an  order,  or  contrary  to  order,  in  which  case  acquiescence 
is  A.  The  A.  may  be  either  tacit  or  express.  The  word  is  not  a  technical  one  in  the 
law  of  England,  but  the  matter  to  which  it  relates  in  that  system  will  be  found  under 
Contract. 

ACCEPTANCE  {ante),  an  agreement  to  pay  a  bill  when  legally  due,  applied  usually 
to  bills  of  exchange.  There  is  no  fixed  time  within  which  a  bill  must  be  presented  for 
A.,  but  usage  prescribes  as  early  a  time  as  may  be  reasonably  convenient,  so  that  the 
acceptor  may  know  when  it  becomes  due.  When  a  bill  is  drawn  upon  one’s  self,  or  by  a 
partner  in  a  firm  upon  that  firm,  or  by  an  officer  of  a  corporation  upon  such  corporation, 
no  A.  is  needed.  When  a  bill  is  upon  a  firm,  presentation  for  A.  may  be  made  to  any  of 
the  partners ;  if  to  be  accepted  at  a  bank,  it  must  be  presented  within  the  usual  bank 
hours ;  or  to  a  man  of  business  at  his  place  of  business  within  the  customary  business 
hours.  An  A.  may  be  either  conditional,  qualified,  or  complete;  it  may  be  in  writing  or 
oral,  where  no  law  to  the  contrary  exists;  it  may  be  before  or  after  the  drawing,  or  after 
it  is  due ;  it  may  be  by  the  maker  of  the  bill,  or  by  anybody  who  chooses  to  protect  the 
paper.  The  common  usage  is  to  accept  by  writing  on  the  bill  itself  the  word  “accepted,” 
or  more  generally  the  mere  signature  of  the  acceptor  suffices.  The  law  of  N.  Y. 
requires  A.  in  this  form,  and  if  the  party  refuses  to  sign  his  name  the  bill  is  subject  to 
protest.  Destroying  a  bill  or  refusing  to  return  it  within  one  day,  whether  accepted  or 
not,  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  accepting.  Where  A  is  given  with  conditions,  the  drawer 
of  the  bill  should  be  apprised  of  and  satisfied  with  such  conditions.  To  prevent  loose 
A.  the  statute  of  N.  Y.  requires  that  no  one  shall  be  charged  as  accepting  unless  his 
A.  is  in  writing  and  signed  by  himself  or  his  proper  agent.  It  is  also  declared  that  a 
promise  in  waiting  to  accept,  although  made  before  the  bill  is  drawn,  is  in  fact  an  A.  in 
favor  of  any  one  vrho  took  such  bill  for  value,  on  the  faith  of  such  promise  in  writing. 
It  has  been  held  that  authority  in  writing  or  by  telegraph  to  draw  on  a  person  is  equivalent 
to  that  person’s  A.  of  the  bills  drawn;  also  that  a  letter  of  credit  conferring  authority  on 
the  holder  to  drawT  upon  the  author  of  the  letter  is  equivalent  to  a  promise  in  writing  to 
accept  the  bills  drawm.  An  A.  is  an  admission  of  the  signature  of  the  drawer;  so  if  the 
signature  be  forged,  the  acceptor  is  liable  to  the  holder,  presuming  the  latter  to  be  innocent. 
Where  A.  is  refused,  the  holder  must  satisfy  the  drawers  and  endorsers  if  he  wishes  to  hold 
them,  though  failure  to  notify  may  not  imperil  the  holder’s  action  against  them  if  it  shall 
appear  that  no  injury  has  been  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  such  failure;  still  the 
presumption  is  in  their  favor,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  holder.  Foreign  bills  are 
protected  in  official  form.  This  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  home  bills,  unless  where 
required  by  special  statutes. 

•  ACCESS  ARY  or  Accessory.  In  the  criminal  law  of  England,  an  A.  is  a  person  wdio 
is  not  the  chief  actor  in  a  felony,  nor  even  present  at  its  perpetration,  but  wiio  is  in  some 
wray  concerned,  either  before  or  after  the  fact  committed.  An  A.  before  the  fact  is  one  who 
procures  or  counsels  another  to  commit  a  crime,  he  himself  being  absent.  An  A.  after 
the  fact  is  a  person  who,  knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives,  protects,  or 
assists  the  felon.  In  sudden  and  unpremeditated  offences,  there  can  be  no  accessaries 
before  the  fact ;  and  in  all  crimes  under  the  degree  of  felony  there  are  no  accessaries  at  all, 
either  before  or  after  the  fact,  but  all  persons  concerned  therein  are  held  to  be  equally 
guilty  as  principals. 

There  are  no  accessaries  in  treason,  but  all  are  principals,  on  account  of  the  heinous¬ 
ness  of  the  crime. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  “art  and  part  ”  in  the  indictment,  or  formal  accusation,  is  the  phrase 
by  which  accession  to  a  crime  is  signified;  and  it  applies  to  all  offences  against  the  criminal 
law,  there  being,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  courts,  no  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  felonies,  properly  so  called,  and  misdemeanors.  See  Accessory. 

ACCES  SION.  In  the  law  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  property  may  be  acquired 
by  A.,  and  this  A.  maybe  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  young  of  cattle  and  other 
animals,  for  example,  belong  to  the  person  who  is  the  owner  of  the  mother,  and  the 
fruits  and  produce  of  the  earth  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
gradual  addition  to  lands  on  the  bank  of  a  river  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
receiving  the  addition.  These  are  instances  of  natural  A.  Property,  again,  is  said  to  be 
acquired  by  artificial  A.  when  it  is  the  result  of  human  industry;  thus  trees  planted,  or 
buildings  erected,  on  the  ground  of  another,  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  itself, 
and  not  to  the  planter  or  builder;  and  so  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  wood  or  metal, 
which,  in  whatever  form,  remain  the  property  of  the  original  owner. 

ACCESSION,  Deed  of.  In  the  practice  of  Scotch  conveyancing,  this  is  a  deed  by  which 
the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  debtor  approve  of  a  trust-settlement  executed  by 
the  debtor  for  the  general  behoof,  and  consent  to  the  arrangement  proposed.  The  cor- 
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responding  deed  in  English  practice  is  a  deed  of  trust  for  creditors,  or,  under  the  bank¬ 
rupt  law  consolidation  act,  12  and  13  Viet.  c.  106,  a  deed  of  arrangement  for  creditors. 

ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE  signifies  the  commencement  of  the  sovereign’s  reign. 

ACCES'SORY  {ante).  An  A.  before  the  fact  is  one  who  participates  in  the  act;  an  A. 
after  the  fact,  one  guilty  of  a  crime  of  his  own  in  which  the  principal  properly  had  no 
share.  Perpetrators  in  person  of  crime  may  be  principals  in  first  or  second  degree ;  one 
not  present  who  counsels  or  procures  a  crime  to  be  committed  is  accessory  before  the  fact. 
If  the  instigator  gave  such  advice  in  the  presence  of  the  actual  offender,  he  would  be 
himself  a  principal.  In  case  of  murder  all  present  who  aid  or  abet  the  killing  are 
principals;  but  if  two  men  fight  to  kill  one  another,  and  the  bystanders,  ignorant  of  such 
intent,  join  in  and  one  is  killed,  they  are  not  guilty  of  murder.  But  if  one  conspires  with 
another  to  do  a  murder,  and  himself  keeps  watch  against  surprise  or  escape,  the  act  of 
watching  makes  him  a  principal,  for  he  is  constructively  present,  though  he  may  not  see 
the  deed  done.  If  A  tells  B  to  whip  C,  and  B  does  so,  B  is  principal  and  A  accessory 
before  the  fact.  If  A  tells  B  to  commit  a  crime,  and  B  commits  a  different,  crime,  A  is 
not  accessory  in  any  way;  but  if  B  in  trying  to  do  A’s  request  kills  the  wrong  person,  A 
would  be  accessory  before  the  fact.  Recent  statutes  provide  that  a  person  procuring  a 
crime  to  be  done  shall  be  punished  the  same  as  the  principal.  In  N.  Y.  the  accessory 
before  the  fact  may  be  tried  and  punished,  though  the  principal  may  have  been  pardoned 
or  discharged  before  conviction;  and  so  in  Massachusetts,  if  the  principal  be  not 
amenable.  There,  too,  the  aider  and  abbettor,  who  in  common  law  would  have  been  a 
mere  accessory,  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a  felony  without  regard  to  indictment 
or  conviction  of  the  principal.  Most  of  the  states  have  similar  statutes. — An  accessory 
after  the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing  the  guilt  of  a  felon,  whether  principal  or  accessory 
before  the  fact,  receives,  protects,  or  assists  him;  but  it  should  probably  be  added,  “with 
intent  to  hinder  his  trial,  conviction,  or  punishment.”  Merely  allowing  a  felon  to  escape, 
or  ministering  to  his  physical  necessities,  will  not  make  one  an  accessory.  Once  the 
common  law  did  not  except  any  who  aided  in  an  escape  unless  a  wife  who  aided  her 
husband ;  but  modern  statutes  are  less  rigid,  or  more  liberally  construed.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  statute  excepts  from  criminal  blame  as  accessory  such  relations  as  parent  or 
grandparent,  child  or  grandchild,  and  brother  or  sister  to  the  offender,  and  similar  laws 
prevail  in  most  of  the  states,  at  least  in  practice. 

ACCESSORY  ACTIONS,  in  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  law,  are  those  which  are,  in  some 
degree,  subservient  or  ancillary  to  other  actions.  For  example,  actions  for  reviving  a 
cause,  or  prosecuting  it  against  the  heir  of  a  deceased  defendant,  or  for  restoring  lost 
deeds  or  other  documents,  are  of  the  nature  of  A.  A. 

ACCESSORY  OBLIGATION  is  a  technical  term  in  the  Scotch  law  signifying  an  obliga¬ 
tion  annexed  to  another  obligation  which  is  antecedent  or  primary.  Thus,  an  obligation 
for  the  regular  payment  of  interest,  or  by  way  of  further  security,  is  an  A.  O. 

ACCIAJUO  LI,  Donato,  1428-78;  famous  for  learning  in  Greek  and  mathematics, 
and  for  services  to  Florence,  his  native  state.  After  filling  several  important  embassies, 
he  became  gonfalonier  of  Florence  in  1473.  Five  years  afterwards  he  died  at  Milan  while 
on  his  way  to  Paris  to  ask  the  aid  of  Louis  XI.  on  behalf  of  the  Florentines  against  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  He  died  poor,  and  his  daughters  were  adopted  by  his  fellow  citizens.  A. 
wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics,  and  translated  some  of  Plutarch’s 
Lives.  He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  Hannibal,  Scipio,  and  Charlemagne. 

ACCIDENT,  in  law,  an  unforeseen  event,  loss,  act,  or  omission,  not  the  result  of  neg¬ 
ligence  or  misbehavior  in  any  of  the  parties;  such  as  the  loss  of  negotiable  or  other  papers; 
or  where  some  part  of  a  document  has  been  omitted,  in  which  case  the  court  can  require 
its  insertion.  In  penalties  and  forfeitures,  where  the  injury  caused  bv  omission  of  duty 
can  be  reasonably  compensated,  as  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  rent  on  a  given  day,  the  court 
may  relieve  the  offending  party  against  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Where  there  has  been 
neglect  or  omission  through  want  of  information  or  through  negligence  to  defend  a  suit 
the  court  may  permit  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken.  But  as  a  rule  a  court  will  not  inter- 
f ei  e  in  f av  or  of  a  mere  v olunteer ;  so  if  a  seal  should  be  omitted  from  a  conve}rance  made 
without  consideration,  or  a  clause  should  be  left  out  of  a  will,  no  relief  would  be  extended 
It  is  also  ruled  that  no  relief  will  be  granted  against  a  purchaser  who  has  acquired  legai 
rights  in  good  faith  for  a  consideration  of  value. 

ACCIDENTAL  COLORS.  See  Light. 

AC  CIDENTS,  in  music,  occasional  sharps,  flats  and  naturals  placed  before  notes  in  the 
course  of  a  piece. 

ACCIDENTS,  in  logic,  are  opposed  to  essentials,  or  to  substance.  An  accident  is  a 
property  of  an  object  which  may  be  modified,  or  even  be  altogether  abstracted  without 
the  object  ceasing  to  be  essentially  what  it  is.  But  many  of  the  distinctions  made  bv  the 
older  philosophers  between  accidental  and  essential  are  fallacious. 

ACCIP ITRES  (pluial  of  the  Lat.  accipiter,  a  hawk),  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  an 
oi doi  of  buds,  including,  according  to  his  system,  the  genera  vultur  (vultures)  falco 
(eagles,  falcons,  liawks,  etc.),  stnx  (owls),  and  Ictnius  (shrikes),  and  principally  distinguished 
by  a  hooked  bill,  short  strong  feet,  and  sharp  hooked  claws.  The  name  has  not  generally 
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been  adopted  by  subsequent  ornithologists,  but  the  order,  as  a  truly  natural  one,  has 
been  retained  under  the  names  rapaces,  raptores,  etc.;  the  shrikes,  however  being 
generally  excluded  from  it.  . 

ACCLAMATION,  an  expression  of  opinion  of  any  assembly  by  means  of  the  voice. 
Among  the  Romans  A.  was  varied  both  in  form  and  purpose.  At  marriages  the  spectators 
would  shout  “  Io  Hymen,”  “  Hymense,”  or  “  Talassio.”  A  victorious  army  or  leader  was 
greeted  with  “Io  triumplie.”  In  the  theater  approbation  for  the  play  was  asked  by  the 
actor  speaking  the  closing  words,  who  added  “Plaudite.”  In  the  senate  opinions  were 
expressed  and  votes  passed  in  such  forms  as  “  Omnes,  omnes,”  “  iEquum  est,”  “  Justum 
est,  ”  etc. ;  and  the  praises  of  the  emperor  were  celebrated  in  certain  prearranged  sentences 
which  seem  to  have  been  chanted  by  the  whole  body  of  senators.  At  first  the  A.  which 
greeted  the  works  of  poets  and  authors  recited  in  public  was  genuine ;  but  the  modern 
clacque  was  early  introduced  by  rich  pretenders  to  literary  ability  who  kept  paid  applauders 
not  only  for  themselves  but  lent  them  to  their  friends.  Nero  gave  a  specimen  when  he 
caused  5000  soldiers  at  a  given  signal  to  chant  his  praises  in  the  theater;  the  soldiers  were 
called  “  augustals,  ”  and  were  conducted  by  a  regular  music-master.  In  the  early  times 
of  the  Christian  church  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  congregation  to  express  their  appro¬ 
bation  of  a  favorite  preacher  during  the  course  of  his  sermon;  and  in  this  manner 
Chrysostom  was  frequently  interrupted.  In  ecclesiastical  councils  voting  by  A.  is  very 
common,  the  question  being  usually  put  in  the  form  “placet  ”  or  “  non-placet.”  In  other 
assemblies  A.  is  expressed  by  “ay”  or  “agreed.” 

ACCLI  MATIZE,  to  accustom  an  animal  or  plant  to  a  climate  not  natural  to  it.  The 
process,  of  course,  varies  widely,  according  to  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  climate.  In  cases  where  the  difference  is  extreme,  important  changes  take 
place  in  the  constitution,  and  are  often  attended  with  certain  diseases  described  as 
“  diseases  of  acclimatization.”  Thus,  Europeans  settling  in  tropical  parts  are  liable  to 
disease  of  the  liver,  while  natives  of  tropical  lands,  when  resident  in  England,  are 
exposed  to  pulmonary  disease.  The  power  of  bearing  changes  of  climate  is  greatest  in 
the  Anglo-German  race,  and  usually  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  intellectuality  of  a  race. 
Civilized  people  display  greater  ingenuity  and  strength  of  will  than  savages  in  accommo¬ 
dating  themselves  to  changes  of  climate,  by  making  careful  corresponding  changes 
in  their  mode  of  life.  Ulloa  and  Humboldt  assert  that  persons  of  and  above  middle  age 
best  stand  transportation  to  tropical  climates.  Among  animals,  we  find  great  powers  of 
adaptation  to  various  climates  in  the  horse,  dog,  cat,  rat,  etc. ;  and  among  plants,  in  the 
various  cereals,  in  potatoes,  and  several  weeds  common  to  almost  all  climates ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  limit  to  the  power,  at  least  as  seen  in  the  individual.  To  A.  beyond  a 
certain  point  is  the  work  of  some  few  generations.  Almost  all  the  domestic  animals  now 
commonly  spread  over  Europe,  and  even  in  high  northern  latitudes,  were  originally 
natives  of  warm  climates.  The  change  produced  by  the  acclimatizing  of  animals  may  be 
either  an  improvement  or  a  deterioration ;  of  the  latter,  we  have  an  instance  in  the  Shet¬ 
land  pony;  of  the  former,  we  see  an  example  in  the  merino  sheep  of  Spain.  As  an 
instance  of  want  of  the  faculty  of  being  acclimatized,  the  reindeer  may  serve.  Removed 
from  the  cold  north  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  a  temperate  clime,  the  reindeer  degenerates 
and  dies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horse,  whose  native  land  is  the  east,  arrives  at  its 
highest  development  in  England;  and  the  Syrian  sheep,  brought  northwards  as  far  as 
Spain,  becomes  remarkable  for  its  fine  fleece.  Spain,  on  the  whole,  has  a  climate  much 
warmer  than  that  of  Silesia  and  Pomerania;  and  yet  the  merino  sheep,  bred  in  these 
countries,  have  become  superior  to  their  ancestors  imported  from  Spain.  This  is  a  proof 
that  art  may  do  very  much  in  modifying  the  influences  of  climate.  Silk-worms,  brought 
from  China  first  into  Italy,  have  been  acclimatized  not  only  in  the  s.  of  France,  but  even 
on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  Recently,  attempts  have  been  made  to  A.  in  France  the  llama, 
the  vicugna,  and  the  alpaca  of  Peru,  and  with  some  success  in  the  last  instance,  as 
alpacas  have  been  found  to  thrive  pretty  well  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  been  very  generally 
believed  that  plants  may  become  gradually  inured  to  a  climate  so  different  from  that  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed,  that  if  they  had  been  at  once  transferred  to  it,  they 
would  have  perished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  each  species  of  plant  has 
certain  limits  of  temperature  within  which  it  will  succeed,  and  that  alleged  instances  of 
acclimatizing  have  been  merely  instances  of  plants  formerly  supposed  to  be  more  delicate 
than  they  really  were.  But  as  it  is  certain  that  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  are 
often  more  or  less  hardy,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  by  seed, 
there  is  still  a  prospect  of  the  acclimatizing,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  species  of  which  the 
existing  varieties  are  too  delicate  to  grow  well  in  the  open  air.  Of  late  years  numerous 
acclimatization  societies  have  been  formed,  the  best  known  being  the  Paris  Societe 
d’Acclimatation. 

ACCOLADE',  the  term  applied  to  the  ceremony  with  which  a  knight  was  admitted 
into  the  order  of  chivalry.  The  grand-master,  in  receiving  the  neophyte,  embraced  him 
by  folding  the  arms  round  the  neck  (ad  collum).— In  music,  the  A.  is  the  couplet  uniting 
several  staves,  as  in  part-music  or  pianoforte-music. 

ACCOL  TI,  Benedetto,  1416-66  ;  was  secretary  of  the  Florentine  republic,  and 
remarkable  for  powerful  memory.  From  a  book  by  him  on  the  first  crusade,  Tasso  got 
material  for  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
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ACCOMACK,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia,  on  the  Maryland  border;  480  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80, 
24,408—0393  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile,  producing 
corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes^  etc.  Co.  seat,  Drummondtown,  or  Accomack  court-house. 

ACCOM  PANIMENT,  in  music,  is  the  assisting  or  aiding  of  a  solo  part  by  other  parts, 
which  may  consist  of  a  whole  orchestra,  or  a  single  instrument,  or  even  subservient 
vocal  parts.  It  serves  to  elevate  and  beautify  the  solo  part,  and  is  subject  to  certain 
rules  for  composition  as  well  as  for  performance.  It  must  be  subservient,  and  therefore 
should  not  predominate,  but  merely  assist  to  place  the  solo  part  in  its  brightest  light. 
In  this  point  of  view,  modern  composers  have  often  erred  by  making  the  A.  too  lull, 
and  causing  it  to  stand  out  so  independent  and  engrossing,  that  the  solo  part  is  often, 
as  it  were,  entirely  lost.  This  abuse  takes  place  mostly  in  vocal  music;  and  not  only  is 
the  effect  destroyed,  but  the  vocal  organ  of  the  singer  is  frequently  ruined.  Were  it  not 
too  true  that  this  bad  practice  has  become  the  fashion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  composer  would  lend  himself  to  it.  In  proper  A.,  after  faithfully  fulfilling  its 
duty  to  the  solo  part,  there  always  remains  opportunity  enough  for  display  in  the 
ritornells  and  symphonies.  The  Italians  in  their  best  period  were  celebrated  for  the 
simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  their  A.  Now  they  have  entirely  lost  this  claim.  In  A., 
the  composer  must  keep  three  principal  points  in  view — namely,  harmony,  rhythmical 
figure,  and  suitable  choice  of  instrumentation,  in  respect  to  number  and  character  of 
tone;  but  all  must  be  subservient  to  the  ruling  character  of  the  solo  part.  Right  or 
proper  harmony  is,  or  should  be,  easily  found  by  every  experienced  composer.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  born  at  the  same  time  with  the  melody,  and  only  requires  to  be  here  and  there 
adjusted  with  care.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  there  arises  a  double  character,  which 
interrupts  and  totally  destroys  the  melody.  The  figure  of  the  A.  should  be  chosen  so 
as  to  be  conformable  to  the  solo  part,  having  to  express  what  the  solo  part  cannot  be 
expected  to  do,  and  may  also,  by  a  succession  of  secondary  ideas,  render  clear  and 
certain  the  individuality  of  the  principal  solo  part,  such  as  the  blustering  of  the  poltroon, 
the  daring  of  the  courageous,  or  the  fear  of  the  timid.  The  necessity  of  a  judicious 
choice  of  instrumentation  for  the  proper  support  of  the  solo  part  is  evident.  The  A. 
should,  above  all  things,  by  its  certainty  and  firmness,  prevent  wavering.  Good  A.  is 
as  creditable  as  solo  playing;  and  all  qualified  orchestras  view  it  as  of  great  importance. — 
The  word  also  means  the  art  of  playing  harmony  from  a  figured  bass;  this,  though  more 
in  use  formerly,  is  still  a  necessary  study  for  the  A.  of  recitative.  See  Figured  Bass. 

ACCORAMBO'NI,  Yittoria,  an  Italian  woman  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  her 
tragical  history.  She  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Paolo  Giordana  Orsini,  duke  of 
Bracciano,  who  was  supposed  to  have  murdered  his  wife  Sabella  de  Medici ;  but  A.  ’s 
father  gave  her  to  Francisco  Peretti,  nephew  of  cardinal  Montalto.  The  husband  was 
assassinated  in  1581,  and  the  widow  fled  from  her  father-in-law’s  house  to  that  of  the 
duke  of  Bracciano.  Pope  Gregoiy  XIII.  opposed  her  marriage  to  the  duke  so  far  as  to 
keep  her  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  nearly  a  year,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
their  union.  Not  long  afterward  the  duke  died,  leaving  nearly  the  wdiole  of  his  fortune 
to  the  widow.  This  so  incensed  Ludovico  Orsini,  a  relative,  that  he  caused  the  widow 
to  be  murdered  in  her  home  in  Padua,  Dec.  22,  1585. 

ACCOR  DION,  a  simple  musical  instrument,  but  little  better  than  a  toy,  which  produces 
its  tones  by  the  vibration  of  metallic  tongues  of  various  sizes,  while  wind  is  supplied  by 
the  action  of  bellows.  The  concertina  and  the  harmonium  are  superior  instruments, 
constructed  on  the  same  principle — the  action  of  a  gust  of  air  on  metallic  tongues. 

ACCOR'SO,  Francis,  1182-1260;  a  lawyer  of  Florence,  and  professor  and  teacher 
at  Bologna.  He  compiled  in  his  work  The  Great  Gloss,  the  substance  of  almost  innu¬ 
merable  comments  upon  codes,  digests,  and  institutes  from  previous  writers.  He 
disentangled  with  much  skill  the  sense  of  many  laws;  but  his  ignorance  of  history  and 
antiquities  led  him  into  many  absurdities.  His  son  Francis,  also  professor  at  Bologna, 
was  invited  to  Oxford  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  read  lectures  in  the  university  in 
1275-76. 

ACCOUNT,  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements;  any  statement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  business,  particularly  with  regard  to  financial  affairs.  In  trade  an  A.  current  is 
one  running  or  unsettled.  Statements  of  A.  are  made  at  any  time  desirable,  or  at  stated 
times,  or  on  request,  or  demand.  There  is  an  action  in  law,  seldom  used,  to  compel  the 
rendering  of  an  A.  by  officers  required  to  do  so  but  neglecting  the  duty.  In  actions  for 
A.  both  parties  may  be  plaintiffs  or  defendants. 

ACCRA,  or  Acra,  part  of  West  African  gold  coast,  under  the  rule  of  England. 
Fort  St.  James,  lat.  5  32'  n.,  long.  0°  12'  w.,  governs  a  small  territory  with  a  population 
of  about  3000  blacks.  Crevecceur,  an  old  Dutch  settlement,  a  mile  east,  was  destroyed  by 
the  English  in  1782,  rebuilt  in  1839,  and  ceded  to  England  in  1872.  The  climate  is  salubrious. 

AC  CRINGTON,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  which  has  recently 
increased  much  in  size  and  importance,  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  about 
34  m.  n.e.  of  Liverpool,  and  13  m.  e.  of  Preston,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hindburn  ’  Pop 
including  Old  A..  ’61,  17,688;  ’81,  31,435.  Christ  church  is  a  fine  gothic  building 
erected  in  1838.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  cotton  factories,  weaving,  and 
calico-printing.  A.  is  considered  the  center  of  the  cotton-printing  business.  There  are 
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coal-mines  in  the  neighborhood,  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  find  employment.— 
Uld  A.  is  an  adjacent  chapelry,  also  with  cotton  manufactures. 

ACCUBA  TION,  the  posture  of  Greeks  and  Romans  at  table.  Their  low  tables 
were  surrounded  by  couches  on  each  of  which  usually  three  persons  reclined,  lying  on 
^  .  ii  ^  side,  the  elbow  or  head  on  a  pillow,  the  feet  behind  the  next  person.  The 
middle  was  held  to  be  the  place  of  honor.  Roman  women  deemed  the  position  immodest 

but  finally  adopted  it;  children  and  persons  of  mean  condition  were  not  permitted  the 
custom. 

ACCTJM,  Frederick,  a  native  of  Westphalia,  came  to  London  in  1803/  He  is  known 
in  this  country  chiefly  on  account  of  his  work,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Gas-light,  which 
had  the  effect  of  introducing  that  method  of  illumination  into  London  and  all  the  large 
towns  of  England.  It  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  became  very  popular. 
Subsequently,  he  wrote  a  book  upon  practical  chemistry,  which  wTas  well  received,  and 
one  on  the  adulteration  of  food.  Ultimately  he  became  professor  in  an  institution  in 
Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1838. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  POWER,  the  quantity  of  motion  in  machines  at  the  end 
of  given  intervals,  during  which  velocity  has  been  constantly  accelerated.  A  simple 
case  is  the  rammer  of  a  pile-driving  machine,  which  descends  by  force  of  gravity  in  a 
certain  time  and  falls  upon  some  object.  If  the  object  does  not  move,  the  velocities  of 
all  the  particles  in  the  hammer,  which  had  gone  on  increasing  during  the  descent,  are 
destroyed,  and  thus  a  shock  is  produced  immensely  greater  than  that  wdiicli  would  result 
from  the  mere  pressure  of  the  hammer.  The  effect  is  directly  proportional  to  the  mass 
in  motion,  and  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  at  the  instant  of  impact. 

ACCUSATIVE  CASE.  See  Declension. 

ACEL  DAMA,  a  potter’s  field  or  working-place ;  said  to  have  been  bought  by  the 
Jewish  priests  with  the  money  received  by  Judas  for  betraying  Christ;  afterwards  set 
apart  as  a  burial-place  for  strangers  dying  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  there  shown,  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills  beyond  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  s.  of  mount  Zion. 

ACEPH'ALA.  See  Molltjsca. 

ACEPH  ALOCYST,  a  cyst  without  a  head,  a  hydatid  growth,  found  in  the  liver, 
kidney  or  other  abdominal  organ  of  man,  and  sometimes  of  lower  animals.  It  is  a 
globular  sac  with  walls  of  condensed  albuminous  substance  and  laminated  texture;  in 
its  cavity  is  a  colorless  fluid  with  albuminous  and  gelatinous  ingredients.  Sometimes 
many  secondary  cysts  grow  from  a  main  one.  They  are  of  parasitic  nature,  of  the  class 
of  cestoids,  of  which  the  tape-worm  is  a  familiar  representative. 

A  CER  and  Acera'ce/e.  See  Maple. 

ACER  RA  (anc.  Acerrce),  a  town  in  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  nine  m. 
n.e.  of  Naples,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  was  once  fortified,  but  the 
walls  are  now  crumbling  into  ruins.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  seminary.  The  country 
around  is  fertile,  but  extremely  unhealthy,  being  afflicted  with  malaria,  caused  partly  by 
the  sluggish  artificial  channels  called  the  Regj  Lagni,  the  representatives  of  the  Clanins 
non  cequus  Acerris  of  Virgil;  and  partly  by  the  flax-grounds,  where  the  stocks  are  left  to 
macerate.  Pop.  15,000. 

AC  ETAL  (C10H14O4)  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odor,  and  a  flavor  said  to  re¬ 
semble  that  of  the  liazel-nut.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol 
under  the  influence  of  finely-divided  platinum,  or  of  chlorine,  or  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.821,  and  it  boils  at  221°.  It  yields 
various  reactions  and  products  of  interest  in  organic  chemistry. 

AC'ETATES,  compounds  in  which  acetic  acids  are  principal  ingredients;  generally 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  some  are  deliquescent;  the  least  soluble  are  acetates  of 
mercury,  silver,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten.  There  are  other  classes  of  salts,  neutral, 
active,  and  basic,  all  destroyed  at  red  heat  or  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  liberating 
ascetic  acid,  easily  recognized  by  its  pungent  odor.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  they  produce  acetic  ether;  with  lime,  acetone,  which  has  a  peculiar  odor;  dis¬ 
tilled  with  caustic  potash,  they  yield  marsh  gas.  Their  solutions  yield  a  deep  yellow 
color  with  ferric  chloride,  not  given  by  free  acetic  acid.  Acetates  are  much  used  in 
medicines  and  the  arts ;  potassic  acetate  is  prescribed  for  a  diuretic ;  ammoniac  acetate  as 
a  diaphoretic;  plumbic  acetate  (sugar  of  lead)  is  an  astringent.  Acetates  of  aluminium, 
manganese,  iron  and  zinc  are  used  in  calico-printing;  acetate  of  copper  (verdigris)  mixed 
with  arsenite  of  copper  is  used  in  wall-paper. 

ACET  IC  ACID,  the  sour  principle  in  vinegar,  is  the  most  common  of  the  vegetable 
acids.  If  alcohol,  diluted  with  water,  be  mixed  with  a  ferment,  such  as  yeast,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  at,  or  a  little  above,  its  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into 
vinegar  or  A.  A.  The  change  is  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  two  atoms 
of  which  combine  with  as  many  of  hydrogen  to  form  water,  whilst  other  two  take  the 
place  of  the  hydrogen  which  has  become  water,  so  that  A.  A.  is  produced  from  alcohol 
by  the  substitution  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  for  two  of  hydrogen.  Thus  alcohol  is 
C4He02.  If  we  take  from  this  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  add  two  of  oxygen,  it  becomes 
C4H4O4.  But  from  the  mode  in  which  A.  A.  acts  when  it  combines  with  bases,  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  one  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  are  united  as  water,  so 
that  the  formula  of  A.  A.  is  C4H3O3+HO.  A  striking  experiment  may  be  made  illus¬ 
trating  the  mode  in  which  alcohol  is  converted  into  A.  A.  If  slightly  diluted  alcohol  be 
dropped  upon  platinum-black,  the  oxygen  condensed  in  that  substance  acts  with  great 
energy  on  the  spirit,  and  A.  A.  is  evolved  in  vapor.  Here  the  whole  office  of  platinum 
is  to  determine  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  to  unite.  In  the 
commercial  processes  for  manufacturing  vinegar,  some  vegetable  substance  containing 
nitrogen  (one  of  the  albuminous  principles)  takes  the  place  of  the  platinum-black,  and 
determines  the  same  change.  A.  A.  is  not  known  in  the  anhydrous  form.  In  its  most 
concentrated  state  it  contains  an  equivalent  of  water;  C4H303+H0.  When  it  com¬ 
bines  with  metallic  oxides,  they  take  the  place  of  the  water;  acetate  of  soda,  for  example, 
consisting  of  anhydrous  soda  and  anhydrous  A. A.,  Na0,C4H303.  The  salts  of  A.  A., 
called  A'cetates,  are  numerous  and  important  in  the  arts.  The  most  important  is  ace¬ 
tate  or  sugar  of  lead.  See  Lead.  For  the  commercial  processes  of  manufacturing 
A. A.,  see  Vinegar. 


ACETIFICA  TION.  Since  the  article  Acetic  Acid  was  originally  written,  a  totally 
new  view  has  been  adopted  regarding  the  process  by  which  wine,  beer,  cider  and  alco¬ 
holic  fluids  generally  become  converted  into  acetic  acid,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  and  especially  in  hot  weather.  The  views  held  by  Liebig  regarding  the 
part  that  wood-sliavings,  sand,  ash,  etc.,  play  in  condensing  oxygen,  and  transmitting  it 
to  the  alcohol,  are  now  supplanted  by  those  of  Pasteur,  who  maintains  that  the  true  aceti¬ 
fying  matter  is  a  very  minute  mycoderma — a  special  vegetable  organized  being.  It  is  iiru 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  simple  form  of  vegetation,  consisting  of  extremely  minute  spores 
arranged  in  chains ;  each  spore  having  a  mean  diameter  not  exceeding  yy^tli  °f  an  inch, 
and  the  length  being  about  twice  as  great.  The  rapidity  of  the  development  of  these 
spores,  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  almost  inconceivable;  and  the  power  which 
t-liey  possess  in  fixing  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  of  transmitting  it  to  the  alcohol,  and  of 
establishing  an  incomplete  combustion  of  the  latter,  is  no  less  wonderful.  A  surface  of  a 
square  yard  covered  with  this  plant  is  able,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  to  fix  the  oxygen 
of  more  than  1000  quarts  of  air.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  at  which 
•  this  slow  combustion  is  proceeding  is  considerably  raised,  and  often  remains  for  several 
days  at  21°  or  25°  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  process  which  has  just  been 
described  bears  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  respiratory  process,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  being 
in  one  case  fixed  by  minute  vegetable  cells,  and  in  the  other  by  the  blood  corpuscles. 

A  CETYL  (C4H3O2),  known  also  under  the  names,  acetoxyl  and  othyl,  is  an  organic 
radical  not  yet  isolated,  but  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and  its  derivatives; 
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the  rational  formula  for  acetic  acid  being  on  this  hypothesis  jj3  2  o2.  See  Types, 

Chemical.  The  reason  for  assuming  the  existence  of  this  radical  in  the  acetic  compounds 
is  that  the  formula  to  which  it  leads  affords  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  reactions  of  acetic  acid.  Thus,  when  acetic  acid  is  treated  with  a  metallic  oxide 
hydrate,  the  basic  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  and  an  acetate  of  the  metal 

QUA) 

4M3  2  j-  02  is  produced.  The  term  acetyl  was  formerly  applied  to  the  radical  C4H3,  and 

the  anhydrous  acid  wns  regarded  as  a  binoxide  of  this  radical.  Hence  the  two  other 
names  for  the  subject  of  this  article — the  former  suggested  by  Kolbe,  and  the  latter  (an 
abbreviation  of  oxygen-ethyl)  by  Williamson. 


ACETYLENE,  a  colorless  gas  of  disagreeable  odor,  perceived  where  coal-gas  is  not 
perfectly  burned.  It  burns  with  a  bright,  smoky  flame,  and  has  been  made  by  running 
marsli-gas  through  red-hot  tubes.  In  copper  pipes  for  coal-gas,  acetylene  deposits  a  dark 
red  copper  compound,  which  explodes  with  violence  at  a  blow  or  under  heat.  Mixed 
with  chlorine,  it  explodes  spontaneously. 

ACHH^'ANS,  one  of  the  four  races  of  ancient  Greece,  and  a  name  often  given  by 
Homer  to  all  Greeks.  The  A.  inhabited  parts  of  Thessaly,  Argos,  and  Sparta,  in  the 
Peloponessus,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dorians.  Their  government  was  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  they  preserved  liberty  until  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  but  were  after¬ 
wards  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  or  oppressed  by  domestic  tyrants.  In  mythology, 
their  ancestor  was  Achceus,  son  of  Xutlios  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 

ACH^EM'ENES,  ancestor  and  founder  of  the  family  of  Acliaemenidse,  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  the  royal  house  of  Persia. 

ACHiEM'ENES,  son  of  Darius  and  brother  of  Xerxes,  who  made  him  satrap  of  Egypt, 
484  b.c.  He  fell  in  460,  in  an  attempt  to  quell  a  revolt  of  Libyan  chiefs. 

ACHAT  A,  a  small  district  in  the  n.  of  the  Peloponessus,  was  divided  into  twelve 
little  states;  and  was  bounded  e.  by  the  Saronic  gulf;  n.  and  w.  by  the  bay  of  Corinth; 
and  s.  by  Arcadia  and  Elis.  The  land,  rising  gradually  from  the  coast  to  the  hills  of  the 
interior,  was  famed,  in  ancient  times,  for  fertility  in  the  produce  of  oil,  wine  and 
fruits.  When  the  Romans  divided  the  whole  of  Greece  into  Macedonia  and  A. ,  the 
latter  included  all  Greece  excepting  Thessaly.  In  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  A. 
forms,  along  with  Elis,  a  nome  or  department,  in  the  extreme  n.w.  of  the  Morea,  and  its 
chief  t.  is  Patras  (q.v.).  Excepting  the  w.  coast,  the  land  is  fertile,  and  produces  corn. 
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wme  and  oil  —The  ancient  Acliaeans  were,  in  a  great  measure,  separated  from  the  other 
people  of  Greece.  Their  twelve  little  towns,  of  which  Tlgium  was  the  chief,  formed  a 
confederacy,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  Macedonian  times,  but  was  renewed  in  280  b.c., 
and  subsequently  extended  itself,  under  the  name  of  the  Adman  League,  throughout 
Greece,  until  146  b.c.,  when  Grecian  liberty  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome. 

ACHALGANJ ,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  s.  part  of  the  chief-commissionership  of 
Oude,  four  m.  n.e.  from  the  Ganges,  in  n.  lat.  26°  25',  and  e.  long.  80°  85'.  Pop.  5000, 
of  whom  500  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  Hindoos. 

ACHARD  ,  Franz  Karl,  a  meritorious  naturalist  and  chemist,  b.  April  28,  1754,  in 
Berlin,  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  improvements  in  the  process  of  preparing 
sugar  from  beet-root.  In  these  labors  he  was  supported  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  The 
results  of  his  experiments  were  acknowledged  as  partly  successful  in  1799  and  1800;  but 
were  not  carried  into  extensive  application  until  the  king  gave  to  A.  a  farm  in  Lower 
Lusatia,  where  he  founded  a  model  manufactory  of  beet-root  sugar.  Here,  after  six 
years  of  experiments,  conducted  with  the  aid  of  Neubeck,  a  medical  man,  A.  found  out 
the  true  method,  of  extracting  beet-sugar;  and  in  1812,  when  the  factory  had  become  a 
very  profitable  investment,  the  king  annexed  to  it  a  school  for  teaching  the  process  of 
manufacture.  A.,  was  called  to  Berlin  as  director  of  the  physical  class  in  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  died  April  20,  1821.  He  wrote,  among  other  similar  essays,  one  on  the 
European  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  Beet  (Leip.,  1809). 

ACHARD,  Louis,  Amede  Eugene,  1814-75;  b.  Marseilles.  He  began  life  as  a  mer¬ 
chant;  became  a  Parisian  journalist  and  royalist  writer;  accompanied  the  duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  to  Spain.  In  1847  he  published  Belle  Bose,  a  successful  novel ;  later,  Miss  Tem- 
pete,  Histoire  d’un  Homme,  Le  Glos-Pommier,  Beau  qui  Dort,  La  Misere  d'un  Millionaire, 
and  Madame  de  Sareus.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

ACHATES,  friend  and  companion  of  iEneas  in  his  wanderings  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  His  faithfulness  to  the  Trojan  chief  originated  the  saying,  “Fidus  Achates,” 
applied  to  any  faithful  friend,  though  not  properly  to  an  equal  in  position. 

ACHATES,  a  river  in  southern  Sicily,  now  the  Dirillo.  Pliny  says  agates  were  first 
found  there,  whence  their  name,  from  that  of  the  river. 

ACHEEN',  or  Achin,  a  small  kingdom  in  n.w.  Sumatra,  the  only  part  of  the  island 
that  has  always  resisted  the  Dutch;  area  about  16,500  sq.m.,  pop.  est.  from  50,000  to 
330,000.  The  interior,  never  explored,  is  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  tribes  kindred 
with  the  Battas,  a  race  of  anthropophagi,  adjoining  on  the  south.  On  the  e.  coast  are 
fertile  plains,  and  in  the  interior  high  mountain  ridges.  Rice,  pepper,  cotton  and  trop¬ 
ical  fruits  are  the  chief  productions.  Horned  cattle,  horses  and  goats  are  plenty  and  of 
fine  breeds.  What  religion  there  is,  is  Moslem;  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  Achen- 
ese,  Pedeerese,  and  Malays.  The  sultan  is  nominally  the  supreme  power,  but  the  real 
governor  is  his  appointee,  the  shalibander.  There  are  two  chiefs  in  each  of  the  three 
subdivisions,  whose  offices  are  hereditary.  The  sultan  must  consult  these  six  chiefs  in 
any  movement  of  importance,  and  they  consult  with  chiefs  of  the  second  grade  before 
giving  decision.  The  six  chiefs  elect  a  new  sultan  from  the  reigning  family,  and  may 
depose  him  for  acts  against  their  idea  of  public  welfare.  Each  village  has  a  chief,  in 
large  towns  called  rajah,  who  advises  with  the  chief  members  of  the  community  on  im¬ 
portant  questions,  and  reports  to  his  superior.  The  sultan’s  income  is  five  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  goods  imported  to  Acheen  (the  capital),  but  he  gets  only  such  as  the  six  chiefs 
or  the  shalibander  may  give  him.  Acheen  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505,  the 
Dutch  in  1595,  and  English  in  1602.  In  1659  the  East  India  co.  established  a  factory  at 
the  capital.  England  kept  a  protectorate  over  Acheen  until  1824,  when  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  tc  Holland.  In  1873  there  was  a  rebellion  against  the  Dutch,  but  the  next  year 
their  capture  of  the  capital  ended  it.  The  capital  is  the  city  of  Acheen,  5°  35'  n.,  95° 
19'  e.,  near  the  n.w.  point  of  Sumatra,  on  a  river  a  mile  from  the  ocean.  Like  most 
Malay  towns,  it  is  of  timber  and  thatch,  and  the  houses  are  scattered  and  poor.  It  was 
once  a  much  larger  town;  at  present  it  is  important  only  as  the  residence  of  the  sultan. 

ACHELO  US,  now  called  Aspropotamo  (i.e.,  White  river,  from  the  cream  color  of  its 
waters),  the  largest  river  in  Greece,  rises  in  Mt.  Pindus,  flows  through  the  land  of  the 
Dolopians,  divides  LEtolia  from  Acarnania,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea,.  The  extensive 
alluvial  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  have  been  observed  from  ancient  times.  It  is 
said  that  the  banks  of  the  A.  were  anciently  the  haunt  of  lions. 

ACHENBACH,  Andreas,  b.  Cassel,  1815;  a  German  landscape  and  marine  painter. 
Lie  studied  under  Schadow;  was  made  a  royal  academician  of  Berlin,  and  lion,  member 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities ;  is  a  knight  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  took  a  medal  of 
the  first  class  in  Paris  in  1855. 

ACHENBACH,  Oswald,  b.  Dusseldorf,  1827,  brother  of  Andreas,  a  painter  after  the 
style  of  the  former. 

ACHE  NITJM,  Achcenium,  or  Akenium,  a  term  now  very  frequently  employed  by 
botanists  to  designate  a  dry,  hard,  one-seeded,  indehiscent. fruit,  in  which  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  seed  are  closelv  applied  to  it,  but  distinct  from  it.  Such  are  what  are  popu- 
larlv  called  the  seeds  of  borage,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  natural  order.  They  were 
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termed  nuts  by  Linnaeus.  Sometimes  tlie  acbenia  are  aggregated  upon  a  common  recep¬ 
tacle,  forming  what  is  called  an  etaerio,  as  in  the  ranunculus,  in  which  they  are  placed 
upon  a  dry  receptacle,  or  in  the  strawberry,  in  which  the  receptacle  is  fleshy.  Sometimes 
the  aggregated  aehenia  are  enclosed  within  the  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx,  as  in  the  rose. 
The  fruit  of  the  compositor  is  also  sometimes  called  an  A. ;  but  a  different  appellation 
(cypselci)  has  been  given  to  it,  because  the  tube  of  the  calyx  coheres  with  the  fruit,  the 
name  A.  being  limited  to  superior  fruits. 


A'CHENWALL,  Gottfried,  1719-72,  a  chief  promoter  of  the  science  of  statistics. 
He  studied  at  Jena  and  Leipsic;  lectured  at  Marburg  university  on  law,  history  and 
social  science;  and  held  a  chair  in  the  new  university  of  Gottingen  till  his  death.  Though 
not  the  originator  of  the  science  of  statistics,  he  was  the  first  to  formulate  and  define  its 
purpose.  Achenwall,  it  has  been  said,  “  defined  politics  as  the  theory  of  what  a  state 
ought  to  be ;  statistics  the  account  of  what  it  really  is ;  and  history  the  relation  of  how 
it  became  what  it  is.”  His  wife,  Sophie  Elenore  Walther,  a  rarely  educated  woman, 
wrote  poems  and  essays. 


ACH  ERON,  the  name  given  to  several  rivers  by  the  ancients,  always  with  reference 
to  some  peculiarity,  such  as  black  or  bitter  waters,  or  mephitic  gases.  The  A.  in  Tlies- 
protia,  which  flows  through  the  lake  Acherusia,  and  pours  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea; 
another  river  of  the  same  name  in  Elis,  now  called  Sacuto;  and  several  streams  in 
Egypt,  were  supposed  to  have  some  communication  with  the  infernal  world.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pausanias,  Homer  borrowed  from  the  river  in  Thesprotia  the  name  of  his  infernal 
A.,  which  the  later  poets  surrounded  with  many  imaginary  horrors.  Other  lakes  besides 
that  above  mentioned  bore  the  name  of  Acherusia,  e.g.,  the  lake  near  Hermione  in 
Argolis. 

ACHERON'TIA,  or  Death’s-head  Moth,  a  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  family  sphingidor.  There  is  a  species  in  Europe  ( acherontia  atropos)  having  on 
the  back  of  the  thorax  a  singular  representation  of  a  human  skull ;  hence  the  name.  It 
is  a  beautiful  insect,  4^  in.  long  and  5  to  5^  in.  expanse  of  wings,  and  if  disturbed  or 
handled  it  makes  a  squeaking  noise.  The  ignorant  and  superstitious  believe  it  to  be  a 
forerunner  of  evil.  It  drives  bees  from  their  hives  and  eats  their  honey,  taking  no  hurt 
from  stings.  It  is  seen  most  frequently  mornings  and  evenings  in  autumn.  Its  larva 
is  a  fat  caterpillar  5  in.  long,  greenish-yellow,  and  beautifully  marked  on  the  back  with 
blue  and  white  lines  and  black  spots. 

A-CHEVAL  POSITION.  When  troops  are  arranged  so  that  a  river  or  highway  passes 
through  the  center  and  forms  a  perpendicular  to  the  front,  they  are  said  to  be  drawn  up 
in  A.  P.  Wellington’s  army  at  Waterloo  was  d-cheval  ou  the  road  from  Charleroi  to 
Brussels.  In  cases  where  a  river  forms  a  perpendicular  to  the  front,  secure  possession 
of  a  bridge  is  necessary ;  otherwise  one  half  of  the  troops  might  be  routed,  while  the 
remainder  stood  idly  as  spectators. 

ACHTLL,  or  “  Eagle”  isle,  off  the  w.  coast  of  Ireland,  is  reckoned  within  the  county 
of  Mayo.  It  is  15£  m.  long  by  12^  m.  broad,  and  has  a  very  irregular  coast-line,  though 
its  general  shape  is  almost  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  It  has  a  wild  and  desolate  ap¬ 
pearance;  most  of  the  surface  is  boggy;  of  the  35,000  acres  which  the  island  contains, 
not  half  a  thousand  are  cultivated.  'There  are  three  villages  in  A.,  and  a  number  of 
hovels  or  huts  scattered  over  its  barren  moors,  sometimes  in  small  clusters,  forming 
hamlets,  but  so  wretched  as  hardly  to  be  fit  for  beasts.  A.  rises  towards  the  n.  and  w. 
coast,  where  the  mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  2000  ft.  One  of  them,  composed,  like 
the  rest  of  the  island,  wholly  of  mica-slate,  presents,  towards  the  sea,  a  sheer  precipice 
from  its  peak  to  its  base,  a  height  of  2208  feet.  There  is  a  mission-station  in  the  island, 
which  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  wretchedness  of  the  houses.  It  possesses, 
amongst  other  agencies  of  civilization,  a  printing-press.  The  population  is  gradually 
decreasing,  from  emigration  and  other  causes;  it  amounted  in  1871  to  6417  ;  1881,  6700. 

ACHILLiE'A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  compositor  (q.v.),  having  small 
flowers  (heads  of  flowers)  disposed  in  corymbs,  and  the  receptacle  covered  with  chaffy 
scales  (small  bractese).  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  female,  and  have  a  short,  roundish 
tongue  or  lip;  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  hermaphrodite,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  flatly 
compressed  and  two-winged;  the  involucre  is  imbricated. — The  common  Yarrow  or 
Milfoil  (A.  millefolium)  abounds  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  North 
America — into  which,  however,  it  has  perhaps  been  carried  from  Europe — growing  in 
meadows,  pastures,  etc.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  height:  its  leaves  bipinnate,  the  pinnae 
deeply  divided,  the  segments  narrow  and  crowded.  It  lias  white  or  rose-colored  flowers. 
The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  aromatic,  somewhat  austere  taste,  and  little  smell ;  the  flowers 
have  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  with  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  contain  an  essential  oil,  a 
resin,  bitter  extractive,  gum,  several  salts,  and  traces  of  sulphur.  Both  leaves  and  flowers 
are  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and  tonic.  The  leaves  were  formerly  much 
used  for  healing  wounds,  and  are  still  so  employed  by  the  common  people  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  The  expressed  juice  is  a  popular 
spring  medicine  in  Germany.  Yarrow  is  often  sown  along  with  grasses  intended  to  form 
permanent  pasture  for  sheep;  and  A.mosckata ,  called  Musk  Milfoil,  is  cultivated  as 
food  for  cattle  in  Switzerland.  A.  moschata,  A.  atrata,  and  A.  nana — all  natives  of  the 
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Alps — are  very  aromatic,  and  bear  the  name  of  Genipi  or  Genirp.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Alps  value  them  very  highly,  and  use  them  for  making  what  is  called  Swiss  tea. 
They  are  very  stimulating  and  tonic ;  as  are  also  A.  setacea  and  A.  nobilis,  both  natives  of 
Switzerland  and  other  middle  parts  of  Europe,  and  A.  ageratum,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  used  by  the  French  as  a  vulnerary,  and  called  herbe  au  charpentier. — Sneeze- 
wort  (A.  ptarmica)  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  1  to  3  ft.  high,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  much  larger  flowers  than  the  common  milfoil.  It  grows  in  meadows 
and  damp  places.  The  root,  which  is  aromatic,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  pellitory  of 
Spain  (q.v.),  and  the  whole  plant  is  pungent  and  provokes  a  flow  of  saliva. 

ACHIL  LES,  the  hero  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  was  the  son  of  king  Peleus  and  Thetis,  a  sea- 
goddess,  belonging  to  a  line  descended  from  Jove.  Of  his  life  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  of  his  death  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  poets  after  Homer  first  profess  to  give  accounts. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  dipped  in  the  river  Styx  by  his  mother,  and  was  thus  made  invul¬ 
nerable,  except  in  the  heel,  by  which  he  was  held  during  the  process ;  hence  “  the  heel  of  A.  ” 
became  a  proverbial  phrase  to  denote  any  vulnerable  point  in  a  man’s  character.  It  had 
been  prophesied  at  his  birth  that  his  life  would  be  short;  and,  therefore,  when  the  seer 
Calclias  announced  that  without  A.  Troy  could  not  be  taken,  his  mother,  to  keep  him 
from  the  dangers  of  the  expedition,  concealed  him  at  the  court  of  king  Lycomedes, 
among  whose  daughters  the  boy  lived  disguised  as  a  girl.  But  Ulysses  discovered  him 
by  a  stratagem.  He  offered  to  the  young  ladies  a  number  of  articles,  some  of  feminine 
attire  and  others  of  arms ;  and  the  young  warrior  was  betrayed  by  his  choice.  A. ,  in  the 
Greek  campaign  against  Troy,  appeared  with  fifty  vessels  manned  by  his  followers,  the 
Myrmidons;  but  remained  sullen  and  inactive  during  a  great  part  of  the  contest.  When 
the  city  of  Lyrnessus  was  taken,  he  had  seized  and  carried  away  the  beautiful  Briseis. 
A  pestilence  in  the  Greek  camp  being  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Apollo,  whose  priest  had 
been  robbed  of  his  daughter,  Chrysels,  by  Agamemnon,  Agamemnon  was  compelled  by 
the  army  to  send  Chrysels  back  to  her  father.  On  this,  he  took  away  Briseis  from  A., 
which  greatly  offended  the  latter.  With  this  incident  the  Iliad  begins.  Neither  the 
splendid  offers  made  by  Agamemnon,  nor  the  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  could  afterwards 
move  A.  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest,  until  his  friend  Patroclus  was  slain  by  Hector. 
The  hero  then  buckled  on  his  armor,  which  had  been  made  for  him  by  Vulcan,  and  of 
which  the  shield  is  described  at  great  length  by  Homer.  The  fortunes  of  the  field  were 
now  suddenly  changed  in  favor  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  vengeance  of  A.  was  not  satiated 
until  he  had  slain  a  great  number,  of  the  Trojan  heroes  and  lastly,  Hector,  whose  body 
he  fastened  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  into  the  Grecian  camp.  He  then  buried  his  friend 
Patroclus  with  great  funereal  honors.  King  Priam,  the  father  of  Hector,  came  by  night 
to  the  tent  of  A. ,  and  prayed  that  the  body  of  his  son  might  be  given  back  to  the  Trojans. 
A.  consented;  and  with  the  burial  of  Hector  the  Iliad  closes.  We  are  told  that  soon 
after  the  fall  of  Hector,  A.  made  a  contract  of  marriage  with  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of 
the  Trojan  king,  but  was  slain  by  her  brother  Paris,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  the 
marriage  should  have  been  celebrated.  According  to  other  accounts,  he  was  slain  by 
Apollo,  who  assumed  the  likeness  of  Paris  as  a  disguise.  His  ashes  were  placed  in  an 
urn,  with  those  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  and  were  buried  on  the  promontory  of  Sigeum, 
where,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  princess  Polyxena,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  was 
offered  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

ACHIL  LES  TATIUS,  an  astronomer  of  the  first  part  of  the  4th  c. ,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  sphere.  There  is  a  fragment  of  his  writings  extant,  entitled  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus. 

ACHIL  LES  TATIUS,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  5th 
c.,  and  wrote  the  History  of  Leucippe  and  Clitophon. 

ACHIL  LES’  TENDON,  Tendo  Achillis,  attaches  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  muscles  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  lieel-bone.  It  is  capable  of  resisting  a  force  equal  to  a  1000  lbs. 
weight:  and  yet  is  frequently  ruptured  by  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  in  sudden 
extension  of  the  foot.  The  name  was  given  with  reference  to  the  death  of  the  Grecian 
hero  Achilles  by  a  wound  in  the  heel.  Ancient  surgeons  regarded  wounds  or  serious 
bruises  of  the  A.  T.  as  fatal. 

ACHIL'LI,  Giovanni  Giacinto,  b.  Viterbo,  1803;  a  Dominican  friar  who  left  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  1839  and  published  the  New  Testament  in  Italian,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  best  in  that  language.  He  went  to  England  in  1850,  brought  suit  tor  libel 
against  Dr.  Newman  and  got  a  verdict.  He  has  been  professor  of  Italian  language  and 
literature  in  the  English  college  at  Malta. 

ACHILLI'NI,  Alexander,  1463-1512;  a  Bolognese  lecturer  in  medicine  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  by  some  called  the  “  Second  Aristotle.”  He  and  Mundinuswere  the  first  dissectors 
of  dead  human  bodies.  A.  was  the  author  of  several  works,  chiefly  on  anatomy. 

ACHIME  NES,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  gesneraceai  (q.v.},  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  stoves  and  greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  species  are  numer¬ 
ous — natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

ACIIMIN.  See  Ekhmim,  ante. 
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A  CHORES  are  one  of  the  forms  of  pustules — viz.,  that  in  which  the  pustules  are  very 
small,  but  have  large  inflamed  bases.  They  are  most  common  on  the  faces  of  children, 
and  their  secretion  forms  those  large,  thick,  irregular  scabs,  resembling  dried  honey, 
which  are  so  common  on  children’s  chins.  They  seem  to  be  inflamed  hair  sacs  or 
sebaceous  follicles.  Their  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  impetigo  (q.v.). 

ACHROMAT  IC  without  color,  the  name  applied  to  lenses  and  telescopes  through 
which  objects  are  seen  without  false  colors,  or,  in  other  words,  free  from  that  colored 
fringe  which,  in  the  old  telescopes,  surrounded  the  object,  and  diminished  its  distinctness. 
The  white,  or  rather  colorless  ray  of  light  is  composed  of  several  colored  rays  which  have 
various  degrees  of  refrangibility.  See  Refraction,  Light,  Color.  When  the  direct 
ray  is  refracted,  it  divides  itself  into  colored  rays,  deviating  in  various  degrees  from  the 
right  line  of  the  primitive  ray.  The  rays  thus  refracted  by  the  convex  object-glass  do 
not  meet  exactly  in  one  point,  the  focus  of  the  glass,  but  rather  at  several  points,  so  as  to 
produce  the  various  colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow,  which  surround  the  object.  Newton, 
misled  by  imperfect  experiments,  believed  it  impossible  to  find  any  remedy  for  this  defect; 
but  Euler,  in  1747,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  desired  A.  improvement  was  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  this  belief  was  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  the  Swedish  mathematician 
Klmgenstierna.  The  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  reserved  for  John  Dollond; 
though,  when  he  obtained  a  patent  for  his  A.  telescope,  a  priority  of  invention  was 
claimed  for  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hall.  Dollond  succeeded  in  forming  an  A.  object- 
glass  by  a  combination  of  crown-glass  and  flint-glass,  which  follow  one  law  as  to  their 
relative  refractive  powers,  and  another  as  to  their  powers  of  dispersing  the  colors.  By 
uniting  a  convex  lens  of  crown-glass  with  a  concave  one  of  flint-glass,  in  certain  relative 
dimensions,  a  reunion  of  the  colored  rays  may  be  effected,  and  the  object  will  be  seen 
without  false  colors.  In  the  construction  of  A.  telescopes,  Dollond  was  followed  by  his 
son  Peter,  and  also  by  the  optician  Ramsden.  A  further  improvement  was  made  by 
Fraunhofer  of  Munich,  who  succeeded  in  producing  perfectly  pure  glass — a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  achievement  in  the  case  of  flint-glass.  We  owe  an  important  improvement  of  the  A. 
telescope  to  the  Viennese  optician  Plossl,  who  has  lately  invented  what  he  calls  the 
dialytic  telescope,  in  which  the  several  kinds  of  glass  composing  the  compound  object- 
glass  are  not  placed  close  together,  but  at  regulated  distances  apart.  This  arrangement 
allows  a  shortening  of  the  tube.  See  Telescope. 

AC  IDS.  An  acid  is  a  chemical  compound  distinguished  by  the  property  of  combin¬ 
ing  with  bases  in  definite  proportions  to  form  salts  (q.v.).  The  most  striking  charac¬ 
teristics  of  A.  are  a  sour  taste,  and  the  property  of  reddening  vegetable  blues.  They 
are  also  mostly  oxidized  bodies;  and  at  one  time  oxygen  was  thought  to  be  essential  to 
an  acid,  as  the  name  oxygen  (the  acid-producer)  ‘indicates.  Subsequent  experience 
has  extended  the  definition.  There  is  an  important  class  of  undoubted  A.  that  contain 
no  oxygen;  and  silex  or  flint,  which,  being  insoluble,  neither  tastes  sour  nor  reddens 
litmus-paper,  is  held  to  be  an  acid  because  it  combines  with  bases  and  forms  com¬ 
pounds  like  acknowledged  A.  The  oxygen  A.,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class,  are  formed  of  elements  (sulphur,  nitrogen,  chromium,  etc.,  with  two  or  more  equiv¬ 
alents  of  oxygen.  The  elements  that  form  the  strongest  A.  with  ox3rgen  are  the 
non-metallic,  and  most  of  them  have  more  than  one  stage  of  acid  oxidation.  Thus  sul¬ 
phur,  with  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  forms  sulphurous  acid,  symbol  S02 ;  with  three 
equivalents  it  forms  sulphuric  acid,  symbol  SO3.  Similarly  arsenic  gives  rise  to  arsenious 
acid  (As03)  and  arsenic  acid  (As05).  The  higher  stage  of  oxidation  forms  the  stronger 
and  more  stable  acid.  All  metals,  except  arsenic,  that  form  A.  with  oxygen,  have  also, 
at  a  lower  stage  of  oxidation,  one  or  more  oxides.  To  these  oxygen  A‘.  must  be  added 
the  organic  A. ,  composed  either  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  oxalic  acid  (C0O3),  or  of  these 
two  along  with  hydrogen,  as  acetic  acid  (C4H303)  and  formic  acid  (C2H03).  There  are 
also  A.  found  in  animal  fluids  or  resulting  from  their  decomposition,  which  contain 
nitrogen  in  addition  to  the  three  elements  above  named;  such  is  uric  acid  (Ci0N4H4O6). 
The  hydrogen  A.  are  formed  of  hydrogen  and  a  radical,  either  simple  or  compound.  The 
most  important  of  these,  and  the  type  of  its  class,  is  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid 
(C1H);  others  are  hydriodic  (IH)  and  hydrocyanic  A.  (NC2H).  As  all  A.,  however,  even 
oxygen  A.,  possess  acid  properties— i.e. ,  combine  with  bases— only  when  in  combination 
with  water,  a  new  view  of  the  constitution  of  A.  is  beginning  to  prevail,  which  makes 
hydrogen  the  real  acidifying  element  in  all  A.  Thus,  instead  of  considering  vitriol  as  a 
compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (S03-fH0),  the  hydrated  acid  is  held  to  be  the 
real  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  rational  formula  to  be  (S04H).  It  thus  becomes  analogous  to 
hydrochloric  acid  (C1H).  This  view  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  bringing  all  A  into 
one  class,  but  makes  the  theory  of  their  combination  with  bases  and  of  their  capacity  of 
saturation  uniform  and  simple.  See  Chemistry. 

.  ACIL'IUS  GLABRIO,  Manius,  a  Roman  general  and  consul  191  b.c.  From  plebeian 
ongin  he  rose  to  the  highest  places;  supplanted  Cornelius  Scipio;  commanded  as  consul 
against  Antioclius  the  great  in  Syria,  defeated  him  at  Thermopylae,  and  subsequently 
waged  successful  war  against  the  ^Eolians,  receiving  a  triumph  on  return  to  Rome.  lie 
wrote  the  annals  of  Rome  in  Greek,  and  was  the  first  man  to  whom  a  golden  statue  was 
erected  m  Italy. 
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ACI  REAL  E,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  district  of  Catania.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Etna 
on  tlie  coast  where  the  small  river  Aci,  flowing  from  Etna,  enters  the  sea.  The  t.  is  built 
oi  lava,  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  and  contains  (1881)  22,481  inhabitants,  who  are  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  silk;  it  also  carries  ou  a  not  inconsiderable 
trade  in  flax  and  grain.  Many  of  the  edifices  are  very  handsome.  A.  R,  is  famed  for 
its  mineral  waters,  and  for  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  and  the  grotto  of  Galatea  m  its  vicinity. 

ACTS,  the  son  of  Taurus  and  Symsethus,  beloved  by  Galatea.  Being  jealous  of  him, 
Polyphemes  the  cyclop  crushed  him  under  a  rock,  and  his  blood  gushing  forth  was 
changed  into  the  river  Acis,  or  Acinum,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna. 

ACIv  ERMANN,  Conrad  Ernst,  b.  1710,  d.  Hamburg,  1771;  a  comedian  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  German  stage.  He  first  acted  in  1740;  gathered  a  company 
traveled  through  the  country,  and  established  the  celebrated  Hamburg  theater,  whose 
performances  inspired  Lessing  to  write  his  comments  on  dramatic  art. 

ACK  ERM ANN,  Rudolph,  a  native  of  Saxony  in  Germany;  b.  1764,  d.  1834;  came 
to  London,  where  he  opened  a  repository  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Strand,  which  succeeded 
well*  He  introduced  the  art  of  lithography  into  England,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
Annuals  (q.v.),  which  he  commenced  by  his  Forget-me-not,  published  in  1823  and  follow¬ 
ing  years.  Among  his  numerous  illustrated  publications  may  be  mentioned  his  Reposi¬ 
tory  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Fashions  ;  Microcosm  of  London;  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  English  wood-engraving,  the  art  of  water-proof¬ 
ing  and  the  introduction  of  gas-light  into  shops  were  greatly  promoted  by  this  enter¬ 
prising  German.  He  was  chief  promoter  of  the  subscription  (1813)  for  the  sufferers  by 
the  war  in  Germany. 

ACK'ERMANN,  Sophie  Charlotte,  wife  of  Conrad  Ernst,  and  before  that  widow 
of  Schroder  the  organist ;  distinguished  as  an  actress  and  histrionic  teacher,  but  more 
famous  as  the  mother  of  Treder. 

ACLAND,  Henry  Wentworth,  a  grand-nephew  of  John  Dyke,  a  physician  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  sanitary  reform;  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  America  in  1860  as  his 
medical  attendant. 

ACL  AND,  John  Dyke,  an  English  officer  in  the  American  revolution,  commanding 
grenadiers  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  Oct.  7,  1777.  He  was  shot  in  the  head  by  a  storm¬ 
ing  party  under  Arnold.  His  wife  was  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and 
showed  great  heroism  in  forcing  her  way  to  him  after  the  fight.  She  wrote  an  account 
of  the  campaign.  In  1778  Acland  returned  to  England,  where  he  resented  remarks 
disparaging  to  Americans  by  lieut.  Lynch,  who  challenged  and  killed  him.  His  wife 
was  insane  for  two  months  afterwards. 

ACLINIC  LINE  an  imaginary  line  around  the  earth  between  the  tropics,  where  the 
needle  lias  no  declination.  It  is  called  the  magnetic  equator,  and  is  about  70°  from  the 
magnetic  poles.  The  line  is  variable  and  irregular;  in  the  western  hemisphere  it  is  s. 
and  in  the  eastern  n.  of  the  geographical  equator. 

AC  NE,  (probably  from  Gr.  akme,  an  efflorescence)  is  an  important  skin  disease.  It  is 
'  placed  by  some  dermatologists  in  the  order  pustules,  and  by  others  in  the  order  tuber- 
cula,  which  includes  solid,  hard  elevations  of  the  skin,  much  larger  than  papulce.  The 
sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin  (q.v.)  are  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection.  Their  natural 
secretion  accumulates  in  their  interior,  and  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  the  follicle  and  surrounding  tissue.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  on 
the  face  and  shoulders  of  young  persons  about  or  above  the  age  of  puberty  a  number  of 
black  spots,  each  of  which  is  placed  on  a  slightly-raised  pale  base.  These  black  points 
are  called  comedones.  Pressure  at  the  base  occasions  the  expulsion  of  a  little,  elongated, 
spiral,  white  mass,  with  a  black  point  or  anterior  end,  commonly  but  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  worm.*  Interspersed  are  other  spots,  with  the  base  more  raised  and 
inflamed,  which  become  more  or  less  perfect  pustules,  each  of  which  rests  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  red  base.  In  some  of  the  inflamed  follicles  coagulated  lymph  (to  use 
the  old  phraseology)  is  thrown  out,  and  a  small  hardened  mass  is  the  result.  According 
as  one  or  other  of  these  appearances  preponderates,  we  have  different  varieties  of  this 
disease.  When  the  pustule  is  the  most  striking  feature,  the  affection  is  called  acne  sim¬ 
plex  or  vulgaris;  wThen  the  black  points  abound,  it  is  acne  punctata;  and  when  there  is 
decided  induration,  it  is  acne  indurata.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  age  at  which 
this  affection  commonly  occurs :  it  is  never  seen  in  children,  and  is  rare  in  aged  persons. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  inflammation,  the  treatment  simply  aims  at  favoring  the  escape 
of  the  contents  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  by  rubbing  the  face  and  other  affected  parts 
with  cold  cream  at  bed- time,  washing  the  next  morning  with  soap  and  water,  and  gentle 
subsequent  friction  with  a  soft  towel.  When  acute  inflammation  is  present,  and  the 
pustules  are  very  tender,  there  is  no  better  application  than  tepid  water,  with  or  without 
a  little  gelatine  in  solution ;  and  subsequently  the  ointment  of  the  hypochlorite  of  sul¬ 
phur  has  been  found  useful  by  Wilson  and  others.  Acne  indurata,  which  is  the  least 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  white  mass  of  sebaceous  matter,  a  parasite,  acarus  folliculorum  is,  however, 
often  found. 
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tractable  of  the  three  forms,  is  sometimes  benefited  by  the  application  of  fly-blisters. 
In  all  these  cases  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Acne  rosacea  is,  according  to  some  writers,  a  much  more  grave  variety  of  acne ;  while 
others  regard  it  as  a  special  disease,  to  which  they  assign  the  name  of  rosacea,  under 
which  term  it  is  described  in  this  work. 

ACQE  MATiE,  a  class  of  Greek  monks  called  watchers,  who  chanted  service  con¬ 
tinuously  day  and  night,  dividing  like  sailors  into  three  watches.  They  originated  in  the 
5th  c.,  near  Constantinople,  and  established  many  monasteries.  Some  were  denounced 
for  favoring  Nestorianism. 

AC  OLYTES,  a  name  occurring  first  about  the  3d  c.,  and  applied  to  functionaries  who 
assisted  the  bishops  and  priests  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  lighting  the  candles, 
presenting  the  wine  and  water  at  the  communion,  etc.  They  were  considered  as  in 
holy  orders,  and  ranked  next  to  sub-deacons.  These  services  have,  since  the  7th  c., 
been  performed  by  laymen  and  boys,  who  are  improperly  called  A. ;  but  in  the  Romish 
church,  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  are  still  at  one  stage  consecrated  as  A.,  receiving 
candles  and  cups  as  the  symbols  of  the  office.  See  Orders,  Holy. 

ACO'MA,  a  village  in  New  Mexico,  the  Acuna  of  Spanish  historians;  35°  24'  n.,  106° 
10’  w. ;  an  old  Indian  t.  built  on  a  rock  400  feet  high  and  reached  only  by  spiral 
stairs  cut  in  the  stone.  It  has  a  church  and  missionary  station. 

ACONCA'GUA,  a  province  of  central  Chili;  6000  sq.m.;  pop. ’75,  132,799.  In 
the  e.  part  are  the  Andes,  with  fertile  valleys  and  many  rivers  running  to  the  Pacific ; 
there  are  copper,  silver  and  gold  mines.  The  w.  part  is  artificially  irrigated,  and 
produces  large  crops  of  cereals  and  superior  hemp.  Rain  is  scarce,  and  natural  vegeta¬ 
tion  light.  The  province  is  divided  into  four  departments :  Andes,  Ligna,  Petora  and 
San  Felipe.  Capital,  San  Felipe  d’Aconcagua,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  55  m.  n.e.  from 
Valparaiso;  pop.  7000. 

ACONCA  GUA,  the  highest  known  mountain  peak  in  the  western  hemisphere,  n.e. 
of  San  -Felipe,  32°  39' s.,  70°  w.  The  latest  measure  makes  the  height  6834  metres,  or 
22,422  ft.  (4.245  m.),  997  ft.  higher  than  Chimborazo.  The  cone  is  an  angular,  serrated 
mass,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  without  sign  of  volcanic  action.  It  is  a  grand  sight 
from  Valpariso. 

AC  ONITE,  ( Aconitum ),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ranunculacece  (q.v.), 
having  five  petaloid  sepals,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  helmet-shaped,  and  two  hammer- 
headed  petals  concealed  within  the  helmet-shaped  sepal.  The  fruit  consists  of  3  to  5  fol¬ 
licles.  A.  napellus,  the  common  Wolf’s-bane  or  Monk’s-hood,  often  cultivated  in 
flower-gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  erect  racemes  of  blue  flowers,  is  a  somewhat  doubtful 
native  of  England,  but  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  roots  are  fusiform  and 
clustered.  The  root  and  whole  plant  are  very  poisonous,  containing  an  alkaloid  called 
aconita  or  aconitine,  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  all  known  poisons ;  but  an  extract  of 
the  leaves  is  a  valuable  medicine,  administered  in  small  doses  for  nervous  and  other  dis¬ 
eases.  An  A.,  sometimes  called  A.  stoerckianum,  but  generally  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
A.  cammarum  (also  known  as  A.  paniculatum),  was  brought  into  great  repute  on  the 
continent  during  the  last  c.  by  Dr.  Stoerck,  an  Austrian  imperial  physician,  and  is  still 
much  cultivated  for  medicinal  use.  The  same  properties  seem,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  belong  to  a  number,  if  not  to  all,  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  and  they  contain  the 
same  alkaloid.  The  virulent  bikh  poison  of  India,  equally  fatal  in  its  effects  whether 
introduced  into  wounds  or  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  prepared  from  the  roots  of  several 
species.  The  A.  ferox  of  Nepaul,  from  which  much  of  it  is  obtained,  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thompson  with  A.  napellus.  Two  other  Himalayan  species, 
A.  palmatum  and  A.  luridum,  are  equally  employed  in  its  preparation.  A.  album,  or 
white-flowered  monk’s-liood,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  A.  lycoctonum,  yellow- flowered 
monk’s-hood,  or  wolf’s-bane,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  are  not  unfrequent  in  our  flower- 
gardens. 

ACONITE,  Winter,  an  herbaceous,  tuberous  plant,  without  stem,  bearing  in  early 
spring  bright  yellow  cup-shaped  flowers ;  leaves  smooth,  pale  green,  and  peltate ;  scape 
low  and  single  flowered. 

ACORN-SHELL.  See  Balanus. 

AC  OR  US,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  aroidece  (see  Arum),  or,  according  to 
other  botanists,  of  the  natural  order  orontiaceee,  which  is  regarded  as  a  connecting-link 
between  aroidew  and  juncece.  The  plants  of  this  genus  have  a  leaf-like  scape,  which 
bears  upon  its  side  a  dense,  cylindrical,  greenish  spike  of  flowers,  with  6-partite  herba¬ 
ceous  perianth  and  six  stamina  in  each  flower.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Sweet  Flag  (A. 
calamus),  which  was  long  ago  brought  from  Asia,  and  in  the  15th  c.  was  planted  in  the 
gardens  of  princes  and  rich  men,  but  has  now  become  naturalized  in  England,  Germany, 
etc. ,  growing  in  marshes  and  ditches.  Its  root  (rhizome)  is  perennial,  divided  into  long 
joints  about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  has  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  is  very  aromatic. 
It  is  a  powerful  medicine  of  transient  tonic  effect,  occasionally  used,  especially  in  cases  of 
weak  digestion.  In  many  places  of  the  continent  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  confectioner’s, 
cut  into  slices,  and  prepared  with  sugar.  It  is  also  used  to  correct  the  empyreumatic 
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odor  of  spirits,  and  tu  give  them  a  peculiar  flavor.  It  is  called  calamus  root.  In  Britain 
it  is  chiefly  employed  by  perfumers  in  the  manufacture  of  hair-powder. — The  other  species 
of  A.  are  likewise  aromatic,  and  are  applied  to  the  same  uses.  A.  qramineus  is  cultivated 
in  China. 


ACOS  TA,  Gabriel,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  descended  from  a  Jewish  family;  b.  at 
Oporto,  in  1587.  After  being  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he 
became  skeptical,  and  leaving  Portugal,  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  adopted  the  Jewish 
faith.  He  did  not  remain  long  contented  with  his  new  creed;  but  wrote  against  the 
Pentateuch,  disputed  the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortality,  and  became  involved  in 
controversy  with  his  rabbinical  teachers.  On  account  of  his  work,  entitled  Examen  de 
Tradigoens  Phariseas  conferidas  con  d  ley  Escripta  (Examination  of  Pharisaic  Traditions 
compared  with  the  Scriptures),  1624,  he  was  charged  with  atheism  by  the  Jews  before  a 
Christian  magistracy.  Having  lost  his  property,  and  being  sentenced  to  a  seven  years’ 
excommunication,  he  sought  reconciliation  with  the  synagogue,  and  submitted  to  very 
ignominious  chastisements,  which  were  repeatedly  inflicted  as  often  as  his  religious 
doubts  arose  again;  until,  in  a  state  of  insanity,  he  ended  his  career  by  suicide  in  1640, 
or,  as  others  say,  in  1647.  His  autobiography  was  published  in  Latin  and  German  (Leip. 
1847). 

ACOS'TA,  Joaquin,  a  col.  of  engineers,  geographer  and  historian;  in  the  Columbian 
army  in  1831;  in  1834,  with  Cespedes  the  botanist,  undertook  a  scientific  expedition 
from  the  valley  of  the  Socorro  to  that  of  the  Magdalena,  and  seven  years  later  visited  the 
country  from  Antioca  to  Anserma;  went  to  Spain,  where  he  lived  several  years.  His 
chief  work  is  The  Discovery  and  Colonization  of  New  Granada.  He  also  made  a  map  of 
that  republic,  and  furnished  essays  to  the  Paris  geographical  society. 


ACOS'TA,  Josed’;  b.  1539,  d.  1600;  was  educated  a  Jesuit  and  made  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  ;  was  sent  missionary  to  South  America,  and  on  return  was  superior  of  Y alladolid  and 
rector  of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  he  died.  His  work,  The  Natural  History  of 
the  Indies,  is  high  authority,  and  known  in  many  languages. 


ACOS'TA,  Uriel  d’  (see  Acosta,  Gabriel,  ante),  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  educated 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  changed  his  name  from  Gabriel  on  adopting  the 
Jewish  faith.  Doubt  attaches  to  the  story  of  his  suicide. 

ACOTYLED  ONOUS  PLANTS  {acotyledones  of  Jussieu),  one  of  the  great  primary  classes  into 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  seed  andtwhole 
development  therewith  connected.  See  Cotyledon.  The  class  of  acotyledones  contains 
those  plants  which,  in  the  Linmean  system,  form  the  class  Cryptogamia  (q.v.).  It  con¬ 
sists  partly  of  acrogenous  plants  (q.v.),  as  ferns  and  mosses,  and  partly  of  thallogenous 
plants  (q.v.),  as  lichens,  fungi  and  algae.  It  thus  includes  the  vegetable  tribes  of  lowest 
organization,  whose  embryo  exhibits  no  distinct  seed-lobes  (cotyledons),  but  is  a  mere  cell 
or  spore,  with  granular  matter  in  its  interior,  and  germinates  indifferently  from  any  point 
of  its  surface. 


ACOUS  TICS  (Gr.  akouo,  I  hear)  is  the  science  of  sound.  This  part  of  physics  is  often 
treated  in  connection  with  the  atmosphere— an  arrangement  that  seems  inappropriate;  for 
the  atmosphere  is  only  the  most  common  conductor  of  sound;  and  every  substance, 
whether  solid  or  fluid,  is  capable,  as  well  as  air,  of  sounding  itself,  or  of  conveying  the 
sound  of  other  bodies.  A.  is  rather  a  part  of  the  science  of  motion.  x\ll  motion  is  either 
rectilineal  circular,  or  vibratory ;  and  when  a  vibratory  motion  is  quick  enough  to  affect 
the  sense  of  hearing — for  which  at  least  thirty  vibrations  in  a  second  are  required — it 
constitutes  a  sound.  A  definable,  uniform  sound  is  a  note  or  tone,  and  the  lapidity  of 
the  vibrations  is  its  pitch;  a  confused  indeterminate  sound  is  a  noise.  The  chief  subjects 
treated  of  in  A.  are:  1.  Musical  sounds,  or  notes  (q.v.).  Here  the  question  is  concerning 
the  absolute  and  relative  velocities  of  the  vibrations,  and  those  modifications,  called  tem¬ 
perament  to  which  their  original  proportions  are  subjected  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
music.  2.  The  origin  of  sound  (q.v.),  and  the  laws  which  guide  the  vibrations  of  sound¬ 
ing  bodies  and  which  give  rise  to  different  phenomena  in  different  substances.  In  all 
sounding  bodies,  it  is  elasticity  that  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  moving  power.  The 
elasticity  of  a  sounding  body  may  arise  from  stretching,  as  m  the  strings  ot  a  violin  or  the 
head  of  a  drum;  or  from  its  own  stiffness,  as  in  rods,  bells,  etc.  3.  T  he  propagation  ot 
sound  as  well  through  the  air  and  other  gases  as  through  solids  and  liquids,  and  the 
reflection  of  sounds  or  echoes.  All  elastic  bodies  conduct  sound,  many  much  more 
powerful lv  than  air.  In  water  the  conducting  power  is  four  times  stronger  than  it  is  in 
air;  in  tin,  seven  times;  in  silver,  nine  times;  in  iron,  ten  times;  in  glass,  seventeen  times. 
4.  Perception  of  sound,  or  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  ear  (q.v.).. 

The  ancients  had  made  attempts  to  cultivate  A. .  Pythagoras  and  Aristotle  were  aware 
of  the  way  that  sound  is  propagated  through  the  air,  but  sis  a  science  independent  of  its 
application  to  music  it  belongs  almost  entirely  to  modern  times.  Bacon  and  Galileo  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  new  mathematical  science;  Newton  showed  by  calculation  how  the 
propagation  of  sound  depends  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  or  other  conducting 
medium  He  observed  that  a  sounding  body  acts  by  condensing  the  portions  of  air  that 
He  next  it,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  impulse.  These  condensed  portions  then  spring 
ack  by  their  elasticity,  and  at  the  same  time  impel  forwards  the  portions  lying  next  them. 
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Each  separate  portion  of  air  is  thus  driven  forwards  and  backwards;  and  thus  al  ro  md 
the  soundins;  body  there  is  an  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  air,  constituting, 
as  it  were,  waves  of  sound.  In  determining  the  velocity  of  sound,  Newton,  Lagrange 
and  Euler  erred  in  their  calculations;  the  best  researches  on  this  subject  are  those  ot 
Laplace.  Chladni  first  raised  A.  to  an  independent  science  In  recent  times,  compara¬ 
tively  little  has  been  done  in  this  branch  of  physics.  Savart  has  determined  more  exact  y 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  necessary  to  produce  an  audible  sound;  and  La- 
gniard  de  Latour  invented  the  sirene,  and  discovered  many  of  the  conditions  under  which 
both  solids  and  fluids  sound.  The  sounding  of  heated  meta.s  when  laid  on  cold  metafile 
supports,  has  occasioned  much  discussion.  See  Eclinb.  P hil.  Journal.  Faraday  and  Mar  x 
have  examined  the  figures  of  sound;  Wheatstone,  the  phenomena  of  sympathetic  sounds; 
and  Willis,  the  formation  of  vowel-sounds  by  the  human  voice. 

While  the  principles  of  A.  are  well  known  in  theory,  they  are  seldom  carried  out  to 
a  satisfactory  result  in  practice.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  many  instances  m 
which  costly  assembly  halls  and  churches  are  defective  as  regards  public  speaking,  it 
bein ^  seemingly  a  mere  chance  that  new  edifices  of  this  kind  exhibit  piopei  acoustic 
qualities.  In  some  cases,  the  sounds  uttered  cause  echoes  and  reverberations,  perplex¬ 
ing  alike  to  a  speaker  and  his  auditory,  and  in  others  the  sounds  are  dispersed  at  a  high 
elevation  and  are  lost.  This  subject  urgently  demands  consideration  in  connection  with 
architecture.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ceilings  of  halls  should  be  at  a  model  ate  ele\ation; 
the  lowering  of  a  ceiling  and  the  removal  of  chandeliers  have  been  known  to  improve 
the  speaking  and  hearing  properties;  and  the  hanging  up  of  flags  and  draperies  has,  m 
a  variety  of  instances,  had  a  similarly  good  effect.  The  whispering  gallery  of  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  offers  an  interesting  example  of  one  of  the  phenomena  in  acoustics. 
See  Echo. 


ACOUSTICS  {ante).  The  velocity  of  sound  has  been  determined  by  ascertaining  the 
time  intervening  between  the  flash  and  report  of  a  gun,  as  observed  at  a  given  distance, 
and  dividing  the  distance  by  the  time.  After  many  experiments  in  various  countries, 
Van  der  Kolk  assigned  1091  ft.  8  in.  per  second,  with  a  probable  error  of  8.7  ft.  as  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  dry  air  at  32°  Fahr.  More  recent  experiments  by  the  astronomer 
royal  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  give  1096  ft.  To  this  velocity  may  be  added  1.11  ft. 
for  each  degree  Fahr.  But  air  is  not  a  perfect  gas,  and  the  variations  of  elastic  force 
caused  by  a  wave  of  sound  passing  through  it  are  not  uniform ;  so  these  measures,  though 
approximately,  may  not  be  absolutely,  correct.  Furthermore,  the  rapidity  of  transmis¬ 
sion  depends  upon  the  loudness  of  the  sound;  and  capt.  Parry  found,  in  the  polar  re¬ 
gions,  that  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  at  a  distance  of  2^  m.  was  heard  perceptibly 
sooner  than  the  word  ordering  to  fire,  which,  of  course,  preceded  the  discharge.  There 
is  also  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  speed  of  sound;  and  Regnault  determined  that  a 
sound  decreased  in  speed  by  2.2  ft.  per  second  in  passing  from  a  distance  of  4000  ft.  to 
one  of  7500  ft.  lie  also  found  that  the  velocity  depended  upon  the  pitch,  the  lower 
notes  traveling  faster  than  the  higher  ones;  thus,  the  fundamental  note  of  a  trumpet 
travels  faster  than  its  harmonies.  Sound  travels  faster  in  liquids  than  in  air,  and  faster 
in  solids  than  in  liquids.  In  the  river  Seine,  at  59°  Fahr.  the  speed  was  4714  ft.  per 
second.  Through  iron,  sound  travels  ten  and  a  half  times  faster  than  through  air. 
Experiments  on  telegraph  wire  produce  almost  identical  results.  Different  metals  trans¬ 
mit  sound  in  widely  different  degrees.  Wertheim  assigned  16,822  for  iron  and  4030 
for  lead,  at  a  temperature  of  68°  Fahr.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  loudness  of  a  sound 
is  less  as  the  distance  increases  between  the  source  of  the  sound  and  the  ear.  In  an 
unlimited  and  uniform  medium,  the  loudness  of  the  sound  proceeding  from  a  very 
small  sounding  body  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  But  to  verify  this 
fact  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  test  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  earth’s 
surface,  the  ear  and  source  of  sound  being  separated  by  air  of  constant  density.  As 
the  density  of  the  air  diminishes,  it  would  be  found  that  the  loudness  of  a  sound  at  a 
given  distance  would  decrease.  The  decay  of  sound  due  to  this  cause  is  observable  in 
me  rarefied  air  of  high  mountain  regions.  De  Saussure  found  that  the  report  of  a  pistol 
at  a  great  elevation  appeared  no  louder  than  would  a  small  cracker  at  a  lower  level.  But 
it  must  be  stated  that  when  air-strata  of  different  densities  are  interposed  between  the 
sound  and  the  ear  placed  at  a  given  distance,  the  intensity  depends  only  on  the  density 
of  the  air  at  the  source  itself;  whence  it  follows  that  sounds  proceeding  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  may  be  heard  at  equal  distances  as  distinctly  by  a  person  in  a  floating 
balloon  as  by  one  situated  on  the  surface  itself ;  -whereas  any  noise  originating  in  the 
balloon  would  be  heard  at  the  surface  as  faintly  as  if  the  ear  were  placed  in  the  rarefied 
air  on  a  level  with  the  balloon.  This  was  exemplified  by  Glasliier,  the  aeronaut,  wiio, 
at  an  elevation  of  20,000  ft.  heard  with  great  distinctness  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive 
passing  beneath  him.  The  prolonged  roll  of  thunder,  with  its  manifold  varieties,  is 
partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reflection  of  the  sound  by  mountains,  clouds,  etc.,  but  ia 
mainly  due  to  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  transmission  through  air.  The  explanation 
will  be  more  easily  understood  by  noting  the  case  of  a  volley  fired  by  a  long  line  of 
troops.  A  person  at  a  given  point  in  the  line  wrould  hear  the  sound  of  the  nearest 
musket  first,  and  of  the  others  in  the  order  of  distance,  and  the  effect  would  be  a  pro¬ 
longed  roll,  concluded  by  the  musket  most  remote  from  the  hearer  though  all  were 
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fired  at  the  same  instant;  and  the  roll  would  gradually  decrease  in  loudness.  If  he 
stood  exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  line,  the  reports  from  either  end  would  reach 
him  simultaneously  and  the  effect  would  be  more  nearly  a  loud  crash.  If  the  soldiers 
formed  a  circle,  the  listener  in  the  centre  would  hear  a  single  explosion,  since  the  report 
of  every  gun  would  reach  his  ear  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  whole  explosion  would 
he  equal  to  that  of  the  sum  of  all  the  separate  discharges.  By  varying  the  form  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  troops,  corresponding  variations  in  the  sound  would  be  produced.  Keep 
in  view,  then,  the  fact  that  flashes  of  lightning  may  be  regarded  as  representing  lines 
of  troops,  at  the  points  and  along  the  ranks  of  which  explosions  are  generated  at  the 
same  instant  of  time;  then  consider  the  variety  of  distance  and  position  relative  to  the 
electric  discharge  of  the  listener,  and  we  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  rolling 
peals  of  thunder.  In  a  mountainous  region  this  rolling  is  greatly  augmented  by  rever¬ 
berations  or  echoes  from  the  steep  declivities. 

ACQJJAVIVA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  16  m.  s.  of  the  t.  of  Bari,  in 
a  healthy  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches,  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  several  convents,  two  hospitals,  etc.  Pop.  7600. 


ACQUAYI'YA,  Claudio  d’,  a  general  of  the  Jesuits;  b.  in  Italy;  he  regulated  the 
studies  of  the  order,  and  prohibited  the  discussion  of  tyrannicide.  His  Ratio  Studiorum 
is  still  considered  authority.  Born,  1552  ;  d.  1615. 


AC'QUI  (Lat.  Aquae  Statiellce),  a  walled  t.  of  n.  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bormida, 
18  m.  from  Alessandria.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  hot  sulphur  springs,  which  were 
known  to  the  Homans,  and  which  are  much  frequented  by  invalids.  The  t.  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  contains  many  remarkable  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Pop.  8200. 


A  CRE.  The  word  is  identical  with  Lat.  ager,  Gr.  agros,  “afield;”  the  Ger.  acker 
means  both  “  a  field  ”  and  a  “  measure  of  land.”  Most  nations  have  some  measure  nearly 
corresponding;  originally,  perhaps,  the  quantity  which  one  plow  could  plow  in  a  day; 
uniformity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 

The  English  statute  A.  consists  of  4840  sq.  yards.  The  chain  with  which  land  is 
measured  is  22  yards  long,  and  a  sq.  chain  will  contain  22  X  22,  or  484  yards;  so  that 
10  sq.  chains  make  an  acre.  The  acre  is  divided  into  4  roods,  a  rood  into  40  perches, 
and  a  perch  contains  301  sq.  yards.  The  Scotch  A.  is  larger  than  the  English,  and 
the  Irish  than  the  Scotch,  121  Ir.  ac.  =  196  Eng.  nearly;  48  Sc.  ac.  =  61  Eng.  The 
following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  more  important  corresponding  measures  compared 
■with  the  English  A.  The  German  morgen  below  are  becoming  obsolete,  as  the  German 
empire  has  adopted  the  French  metrical  system. 


English  acre . 1-00 

Scotch  “  . :1  •  27 

Irish  “  :...l-62 

Austria,  joch . .1-42 

Baden,  morgen  or  acre .  . 0-89 

Belgium,  hectare  (French) . 2-47 

Denmark,  toende . 5-5 

-p,  \  hectare  (=100  ares) . 2-47 

*  ranee  -j  arpen^  (common) . 0-99 

Hamburg,  morgen . 2-38 

Hanover,  “  0-64 

Holland,  “  2-10 

Naples,  moggia . 0-83 

Poland,  morgen . 1-38 

Portugal,  geira . 1-43 


Prussia  i  little  mor8’en . 

rrussm  j  great  morgen . 

Russia,  deciatina . 

Sardinia,  giornate . 

Saxony,  morgen . 

Spain,  fanegada . 

Sweden,  tunneland . 

Switzerland,  faux . 

‘  ‘  Geneva,  arpent 

Tuscany,  saccata . 

United  States,  English  acre . , 

Wurtemberg,  morgen  . 

Roman  jugerum  (ancient).. . . 
Greek  plethron  (ancient). . . . 


.0-63 

.1-40 

.2-70 

.0-93 

.1-36 

.1-06 

.1-13 

.1-62 

.1-27 

.1-22 

.1-00 

.2-40 

.0-66 

.0-23 


A  CRE,  St.  Jean  d’,  or  Acca,  the  biblical  Accho,  known  as  Ptolemais  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  a  sea-port  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  not  far  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Carmel,  and  con¬ 
tains  10  to  15.000  inhabitants.  The  harbor  is  partly  choked  with  sand,  yet  is  one  of  the 
best  on  this  coast.  A.  has  often  been  the  arena  of  warfare,  and  has  suffered  many 
changes  of  fortune.  In  1004,  it  was  taken  by  the  Genoese;  in  1187,  by  the  sultaD  Sala- 
din;  afterwards,  it  became  the  chief  landing-place  of  the  crusaders,  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and' of  the  order  of  St.  John;  next,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians;  and  in  1517 
was  captured  by  the  Turks;  in  1799,  it  was  besieged  by  the  French  for  sixty-one  days, 
but  was  successfully  defended  by  the  garrison,  aided  by  a  body  of  English  sailors  and 
marines  under  Sydney  Smith.  In  1832,  it  was  stormed  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  continued  in  his  possession  till  it  was  bombarded  and  taken,  in 
1840,  by  a  combined  English,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  fleet.  See  Egypt. 

ACRE'LIUS,  Israel,  1714-1800,  b.  in  Sweden;  studied  at  Upsal;  was  ordained  in 
1743-  appointed  provost  of  the  Swedish  congregation  on  the  Delaware;  came  to  America 
and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Christiana.  After  several  years  he  returned  to  Sweden, 
and  received  a  pension  and  a  church  living.  He  wrote  a  description  of  the  Swedish  set¬ 
tlements  in  America 

A'CRI,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cosenza,  13  m.  n.e.  of  the  t.  of  Cosenza,  in  a 
beautiful  and  healthy  situation,  with  a  fertile  country  around.  Pop.  9500. 
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ACRITOCHRO  MACY  (Gr.  akritos  and  chromatid,  which,  when  associated,  imply  “ina¬ 
bility  to  discriminate  between  colors  ”)  is  a  term  which  seems  likely  to  supersede  color 

blindness,  daltonism,  achromotopsia,  etc. 

AC  ROBAT,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  nearly  synonymous  with  rope-dancer. 
It  literally  signifies  one  who  walks  on  tip-toe  ( akron ,  an  extremity,  and  ba/tno,  I  go);  ana 
is  employed  to  designate  those  who  perform  difficult  feats,  vaulting,  sliding,  tumbling, 
ancfdancine  on  a  slack  or  tight  rope,  stretched  either  horizontally  or  obliquely.  These 
feats  require  great  skill,  suppleness,  aud  steadiness.  For  a  long  time,  aciobats  weie 
contented  to  divert  and  astonish  only  children  or  the  most  ignorant  of  the  populace , 
but  the  extraordinary  skill  of  some  recent  performers  has  given  this  perilous  ait  a .great 
celebrity.  Within  the  present  century,  Fanoso  Madame  Saqui,  and  Signor  Diavolo 
have  excited  admiration  by  their  marvellous  agility  ;  Blondm  was  even  more  widdy 
known.  The  acrobats  of  antiquity  appear  to  have  closely  resembled  those  of  oui  own 

day.  f  . 

ACROCERAU'NIA,  in  ancient  geography  a  promontory  in  the of „"PS. 
terminating  in  Montes  Ceraunn ;  now  cape  Linqueeta ;  lat.  40  25  n.  1 he  frequent  stnk 
ing  of  lightning  at  or  near  the  mountain  gave  the  name,  which  is  equivalent  to  thun¬ 
derbolt  peak.” 

ACRO  CORIN'THUS,  a  steep  hill  of  2000  ft.,  near  Corinth;  the  site  of  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  or  citadel,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  view. 

ACROGENOUS  PLANTS  (Gr.,  growing  at  the  summit)  are  plants  in  which  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  stem  is  acrogenous — that  is,  in  which  the  vascular  bundles  are  developed  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  and  not  in  succession,  the 
stem  increasing  by  the  coherence  of  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  and  by  elongation  at 
the  summit.  In  a  transverse  section  of 
stem  a  circle  of  vascular  tissue  is  found 
near  the  circumference,  and  the  centre 
is  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  some  por¬ 
tion  of  which  frequently  disappears,  so 
that  the  stem,  although  solid  when 
young,  becomes  hollow  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  its  growth.  Tree- 
ferns  afford  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
acrogenous  stem.  All  A.  P.  have  stom¬ 
ata,  or  breathing-pores,  on  the  surface. 
In  general,  they  have  a  distinct  stem 
and  leaves  arranged  with  most  perfect 
symmetry.  Some  plants,  in  which  the 
distinct  stem  is  absent,  are  ranked  wTith 
A.  P.,  because  the  thallus  has  the  texture  of  leaves,  and  exhibits  a  higher  organization 
than  in  thallogenous  plants  (q.v.).  A.  P.  are  all  acotyledonous  (q.  v.);  and  under  this 
designation  are  included  ferns,  equisetacece,  lycopodiacece,  marsileacece,  mosses,  and  hepatic ce. 

AC'ROLEIN  (C6H402)  is  a  colorless,  limpid,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  and  having  its  boiling-point  at  about  125°.  It  constitutes  the  acrid  principle  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  fatty  bodies,  and  is  in  part  due  to  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  glycerine.  It  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  element  of  four 
atoms  of  water  from  the  glycerine  (C6H806),  which  contains  the  elements  of  acrolein 
(C6H402)  +  those  of  four  atoms  of  water  (H404).  In  its  state  of  vapor  it  is  extremely 
irritating  to  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  respiratory  organs — a  property  to  which  it  owes  its 
name.  The  pungent  smell  given  off  by  the  smoldering  wick  of  a  candle  just  blown  out 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  acrolein.  When  mixed  with  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  the 
irritating  odor  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  one  of  cinnamon;  while  a  brown  resinous 
substance  is  formed;  and  certain  oxidizing  agents,  as  oxide  of  silver,  convert  it  into 
acrylic  acid  (C6H404). 


Section  of  Acrogenous 
stem. 


Tree  Fern. 


AC'ROLITHS  (Gr.  acron,  extremity;  lithos,  a  stone),  the  name  given  to  the  oldest 
works  of  Greek  plastic  art,  in  which  wood-carving  is  seen  in  transition  into  marble  statu¬ 
ary.  The  trunk  of  the  figure  is  still,  in  the  old  style,  of  wrood,  covered  with  the  usual 
temple  vestments;  but  the  extremities — head,  arms,  feet — which  are  meant  to  appear 
naked  from  below  the  drapery,  are  of  stone. 

AC'RON,  a  physician  of  Sicily  in  the  5th  c.  b.c.,  who  is  said  to  have  originated  the 
practice  of  stopping  pestilence  by  purifying  the  air  with  large  fires,  though  this  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  He  wrote  several  works  on  medical  subjects,  but  none  of  them  are  extant. 

ACROP'OLIS,  “the  highest  point  of  the  city.”  Many  of  the  important  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  were  protected  by  strongholds,  so  named.  The  A.  occupied  a  lofty 
position,  commanding  the  city  and  its  environs;  inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  one, 
which  had,  for  the  most  part,  artificial  defenses.  It  contained  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  public  buildings,  especially  temples,  besides  affording  a  last  refuge  in  case  of  a  hostile 
attack.  The  A.,  like  the  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  had  formed  the  center  or  nucleus 
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around  which  the  town  gradually  grew.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
A.s  was  that  of  Argos,  whose  name,  Larissa,  indicates  its  Pelasgic  origin;  that  of 
Messenia,  which  bore  the  name  of  Itliome;  that  of  Thebes,  called  Cadmea;  that  of  Corinth, 
known  as  Acro-Corinthus ;  but  especially  that  of  Athens,  which  was  styled  pre-emmeutly 
the  A.  See  Athens. 

ACROS  TIC  is  a  Greek  term  for  a  number  of  verses  the  first  letters  of  which  follow  some 
predetermined  order,  usually  forming  a  word — most  commonly  a  name — or  a  phrase  or 
sentence.  Sometimes  the  final  letters  spell  words  as  well  as  the  initial,  and  the  peculiarity 
will  even  run  down  the  middle  of  the  poem  like  a  seam.  Sir  John  Davies  composed 
twenty-six  Hymns  to  Astrea  (Queen  Elizabeth),  in  everyone  of  which  the  initial  letters  of 
the  lines  form  the  words  Elisabetha  Regina.  The  following  is  one  of  the  twenty-six; 

E  v’ry  night  from  ev’n  to  mom, 

L.  ove’s  chorister  amid  the  thorn 
I  s  now  so  sweet  a  singer; 

S  o  sweet,  as  for  her  song  I  scorn 
A  polio’s  voice  and  finger. 

B  ut,  nightingale,  sith  you  delight 
E  ver  to  watch  the  starry  night, 

T  ell  all  the  stars  of  heaven, 

H  eaven  never  had  a  star  so  bright 
A  s  now  to  earth  is  given. 

R  oyal  Astrea  makes  our  day 
E  ternal  with  her  beams,  nor  may 
G  ross  darkness  overcome  her; 

I  now  perceive  why  some  do  ■write 
N  o  country  hath  so  short  a  night 
A  s  England  hath  in  summer. 

In  the  A.  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  or  of  the  stanzas  were 
made  to  run  over  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  order.  Twelve  of  the  psalms  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  written  on  this  plan.  The  119th  Psalm  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is 
composed  of  twenty-two  divisions  or  stanzas  (corresponding  to  the  twenty-two  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet),  each  stanza  consisting  of  eight  couplets;  and  the  first  line  of  each 
couplet  in  the  first  stanza  begins,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with  the  letter  aleph,  in  the 
second  stanza  with  beth,  etc.  The  divisions  of  the  psalm  are  named  each  after  the  letter 
that  begins  the  couplets,  and  these  names  have  been  retained  in  the  English  translation. 
With  a  view  to  aid  the  memory,  it  was  customary  at  one  time  to  compose  verses  on  sacred 
subjects  after  the  fashion  of  those  Hebrew  acrostics,  the  successive  verses  or  lines  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  order.  Such  pieces  were  called  Abecedarian 
Hymns.  See  Hook's  Church  Dictionary. 

ACROTE'RION  (Gr.,  the  summit  or  extremity),  a  term  in  arch,  for  a  statue  or  other 
ornament  placed  on  the  apex  or  at  one  of  the  lower  angles  of  a  pediment.  Some  under¬ 
stand  by  A.  the  pedestal  on  which  such  ornament  stands. 

ACT,  in  the  drama,  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  general  plot  or  action,  and  its  conclusion 
is  usually  marked  by  a  fall  of  the  curtain.  An  act  should  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  complete 
in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  should  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  drama.  As 
every  dramatic  plot  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  parts — the  exposition,  the  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  conclusion  or  catastrophe — a  division  into  three  acts  would  seem  most 
natural ;  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  inconvenient  to  inclose  extended  plots  in  such 
limits,  and  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  five  acts  have  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  necessary.  In  the  first  act,  the  general  nature  of  the  drama  is  indicated,  the  char¬ 
acters  are  introduced,  and  the  action  commences.  The  plot  should  rise  in  interest  in 
the  second,  and  reach  its  climax  in  the  third  act.  In  the  fourth  act,  the  conclusion  or 
catastrophe  should  be  prepared,  but  should  by  no  means  be  anticipated  so  as  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  the  denouement ,  which  must  occupy  the  fifth  act.  This  is  a  rather  difficult 
task ;  and,  accordingly,  many  dramas  fail  in  the  fourth  act. 

ACT,  in  the  university  sense,  is  an  exercise  preparatory  to  receiving  a  degree.  The 
student  who  “keeps  the  act,”  and  who  is  called  the  “respondent,”  reads  a  Latin  thesis 
on  some  proposition  which  he  has  announced  that  he  is  to  maintain.  Three  other  stu¬ 
dents,  who  have  been  named  by  the  proctor  as  “opponents,”  then  try,  one  after  another, 
to  refute  his  arguments  syllogistically  in  Latin.  The  practice  of  keeping  acts  is  still 
adhered  to,  as  a  form  at  least,  at  Cambridge. 

ACT,  in  law,  has  various  meanings.  In  its  more  general  acceptation  it  is  used  to 
denote  the  solemn  accomplishment  of  some  distinctive  proceeding,  as  when  a  person  in 
England,  when  executing  a  legal  instrument,  declares  it  to  be  his  act  and  deed.  Formerly, 
in  Scotland,  the  word  A.  was  frequently  applied  to  the  procedure  in  a  litigated  cause ; 
and  to  this  day  the  technical  term  to  signify  a  plaintiff  in  Scotch  pleading  is  actor — hence 
also  acts  of  sederunt  (q.v.).  By  an  A.  is  sometimes  meant  an  act  or  proceeding,  or  rather 
the  record  of  an  act  or  proceeding,  of  a  public  nature — and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  when 
we  speak  of  an  A.  of  parliament  (q.v.).  This  use  of  the  word  appears  to  lie  derived  from 
the  Romans,  who  employed  acta  to  signify  specially  public  official  transactions,  and  oftener 
perhaps  the  records  of  such  transactions.  The  Acta  Diurna  was  a  kind  of  official  Roman 
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gazette,  giving  an  account  of  the  public  transactions  and  events  of  the  day.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  use  acten ,  and  the  French  actes,  to  signify  official  or  legal  documents,  or  papers  gen¬ 
erally.  The  title  acta  has  been  applied  in  modern  times  to  the  journals  or  records  of 
learned  societies :  acta  societatis  regia — the  transactions  of  the  royal  society.  Acta  Erudi- 
torum,  the  oldest  journal  of  erudition  in  Germany,  was  begun  at  Leipsic  in  1680,  and 
ceased  publication  in  1782,  when  it  had  extended  to  117  quarto  volumes.  To  these  may 
be  added  (showing  the  close  connection  between  the  Roman  and  Scotch  legal  institutions 
and  their  phraseology)  the  acta  auditorum,  or  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lords 
auditors,  who  were  a  committee  of  the  old  Scotch  parliament  appointed  to  hear  causes, 
byway  of  appeal,  and  otherwise  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction.  Also  the  acta  domi- 
norum  concilii,  or  ancient  records  of  the  supreme  court  in  Scotland. 

But  the  word  A.  has  at  the  present  day  several  precise  legal  applications,  the  principal 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  mention  and  explain : 

Act  of  Bankruptcy,  by  which  is  meant  a  certain  ostensible  indication  of  insolvency 
on  the  part  of  a  debtor,  sufficient  to  bring  him  within  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 
Section  67  of  the  former  bankrupt  law  consolidation  act,  12  and  13  Viet.  c.  106,  defined 
A.  of  B.  in  the  following  terms:  “That  if  any  trader,  liable  to  become  bankrupt,  shall 
depart  this  realm,  or  being  out  of  this  realm,  shall  remain  abroad,  or  shall  depart  from  his 
dwelling-house,  or  otherwise  absent  himself,  or  begin  to  keep  his  house,  or  suffer  himself 
to  be  arrested  or  taken  in  execution  for  any  debt  not  due,  or  yield  himself  to  prison,  or 
suffer  himself  to  be  outlawed,  or  procure  himself  to  be  arrested  or  taken  in  execution,  or 
his  goods,  money  or  chattels  to  be  attached,  sequestered,  or  taken  in  execution, 'or  make 
or  cause  to  be  made,  either  within  this  realm  or  elsewhere,  any  fraudulent  grant  or  convey¬ 
ance  of  any  of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
fraudulent  surrender  of  any  of  his  copyhold  lands  or  tenements,  or  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  fraudulent  gift,  delivery,  or  transfer  of  any  of  his  goods  or  chattels,  every  such 
trader  doing,  suffering,  procuring,  executing,  permitting,  making,  or  causing  to  be  made 
any  of  the  acts,  deeds,  or  matters  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  thereby  committed  an  A.  of  B.” — The  modifications  on  this  defini¬ 
tion  by  recent  legislation  are  slight,  and  will  be  found  under  Insolvency.  The  expres¬ 
sion  A.  of  B.  is  unknown  in  the  phraseology  of  Scotch  law,  but  the  evidences  of  notour 
bankruptcy ,  as  it  is  called,  are  analogous  to  the  English  A.  of  B.  See  Insolvency. 

Act  of  God  is  a  legal  expression,  and  signifies  any  natural  or  accidental  occurrence, 
not  caused  by  human  negligence  or  intervention ;  such  as  the  consequences  arising  from 
storms,  lightning,  tempests,  etc. ,  and  which  are  deemed  fatalities  and  losses  such  as  no 
party  under  any  circumstances  (independently  of  special  contract)  is  bound  to  make  good 
to  another.  It  has  been  ruled  in  England  that  the  loss  must  be  immediate,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  accident. 

Act  of  Grace  Is  the  name  given  to  an  old  Scotch  act  (1696,  c.  32)  for  the  maintenance 
of  poor  persons  imprisoned  for  debt.  It  is  usually  applied  in  England  to  insolvent  acts, 
and  general  pardons,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign  or  on  other  great  occasions. 

Act  of  Indemnity  is  an  annual  act  of  parliament  passed  for  omissions  in  taking  the 
oaths  and  assurances  required  by  law  of  persons  admitted  to  any  public  office  or  employ¬ 
ment.  See  Abjuration. 

ACTA  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ranunculacm  { q.v.),  the  type  of  the  sub¬ 
order  actaea,  distinguished  by  the  colored  imbricated  calix  and  indehiscent  succulent  fruit. 
The  genus  actaea  has  four  deciduous  sepals,  four  petals,  and  a  single  baccate  carpel. — 
A.spicata,  the  baneberry  or  herb  Christopher,  is  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Europe,  found  in 
bushy  places  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  about  1  to  2  ft. 
high,  with  triternate  leaves,  and  the  leaflets  deeply  cut  and  serrated,  the  flowers  in 
racemes,  the  berries  black  and  poisonous.  The  root  is  anti-spasmodic,  expectorant,  and 
astringent,  and  is  sometimes  useful  in  catarrh.  Botrophis  actaeoides  ( actaea  racemosa  of 
Linnaeus)  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S. ,  whose  roots  are  said  to  possess  similar  qualities,  and  are 
also  reputed  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

ACTA!  ON,  a  mythical  personage,  a  grandson  of  Cadmus.  He  was  trained  as  a  hunter 
by  Chiron.  Having  once  surprised  Diana  while  bathing  in  a  fountain,  he  was  changed 
by  the  offended  goddess  into  a  stag,  and  his  own  dogs,  not  knowing  him,  tore  him  in 
pieces.  According  to  Euripides,  Diana  was  jealous  because  Actseon  had  boasted  that  he 
excelled  her  in  hunting. 

ACTA  ERUDITORUM,  the  first  literary  serial  in  Germany;  was  begun  1682  by  Otto 
Mencke,  professor  in  Leipsic  university,  published  monthly  in  Latin,  and  kept  in  the 
founder’s  family  until  1754,  when  change  of  management  and  neglect  reduced  its  circula¬ 
tion  and  reputation.  The  last  volume,  completing  the  record  of  science  to  the  close  of 
1776,  appeared  in  1782.  The  whole  set  is  in  117  vols,  4to.  There  have  been  many  imita¬ 
tions  in  various  countries. 

ACTA  SANCTO  RUM  or  Martyrum,  acts  of  saints  or  martyrs,  the  collective  title  given 
to  several  old  writings,  respecting  saints  and  martyrs,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  but  now  applied  especially  to  one  extensive  collection  begun  by  the  Jesuits  in 
the  17th  c.,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  better  arrangement  of  the  materials  found  in  ancient 
works.  This  great  undertaking,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Jesuit  Heribert  Rosweyd 
of  Antwerp,  has  considerable  importance,  not  only  in  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  point 
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of  view,  but  also  with  regard  to  history  and  archaeology.  After  Rosweyd’s  death,  in  1629, 
J.  Bolland  was  commissioned  by  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  continue  the  work;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  G.  Hensclien  he  prepared  two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1643.  After  the 
death  of  this  editor  (1665),  the  work  was  carried  on  by  a  society  of  learned  Jesuits,  who 
were  styled  “  Bollandists,”  until  1794,  when  its  further  progress  was  prevented  through 
the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French.  In  recent  times,  the  undertaking  has  been 
resumed ,  and  in  1846  the  fifty-fourth  volume  wTas  published  at  Brussels.  Five  or  six 
additional  volumes  have  appeared  since.  The  lives  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  calen¬ 
dar.  The  volumes  last  published,  of  which  the  latest  appeared  m  1881,  are  for  Oct.  A 
new  edition  of  the  first  54  vols.  appeared  in  1863-69  For  notices  of  other  and  similar 
collections,  see  Saints,  Martyr,  and  Martyrology. 


AC'TIAN  G  AMES.  See  Actium,  ante. 

ACTIN  IA,  a  genus  of  marine  animals,  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  codenterata  (see 
Sub  kingdoms,  Animal),  and  to  the  class  actinozoa,  of  which  latter  group  the  genus  is 
thoroughly  typical.  The  animals  included  in  this  genus  are  familiarly  known  as  “sea- 
anemones.”  They  are  found  attached  by  their  bases  to  rocks  and  stones,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  cylindrical  fleshy  bodies,  possessing  a  mouth  surrounded  by  numerous 
tentacles  in  the  free  extremity.  These  tentacles  in  the  genus  A.  are  of  simple,  tubu¬ 
lar  conformation.  They  are  perforated 
at  their  tips,  and  also  possess  sucker-like 
disks.  The  mouth  leads  into  a  stomach- 
sac,  which  (as  in  all  coelenterate  animal) 
communicates  freely  below  with  the  general 
body-cavity,  and  thus  comes  to  resemble  a 
pocket  with  the  bottom  cut  out.  The 
stomach-sac  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  series 
of  vertical  radiating  plates,  named  lamettas 
or  mesenteries,  to  the  faces  of  which  the 
reproductive  organs  are  attached.  The 
actiniadse  are  capable  of  slow  movements 
by  expanding  and  contracting  the  muscu¬ 
lar  bases  of  their  bodies.  They  may  be 
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a,  cavity  of  stomach  ,  b, 
surrounding  chambers. 


cut  and  divided  in  various  ways,  with  the  result  of  producing  new  individuals  by  artificial 
fission.  Some  species  may  attain  a  great  age,  as  proved  by  the  well-known  case  of  a  com¬ 
mon  A.  (A.  mesembryanthemum),  which  was  taken  from  the  firth  of  Forth  by  Sir  John 
G.  Dalyell  in  1823,  and  is  still  (1878)  alive,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  M'Bain  of  Trinity, 
near  Edinburgh.  This  remarkable  animal  “grannie”  by  name — has  at  various  times 
given  birth  to  numerous  young;  and  as  more  than  one  of  her  progeny  have  in  turn 
become  parents,  her  cognomen  is  not  merely  complimentary. 


ACTINISM,  the  property  of  the  sun’s  rays  which  produces  chemical  changes.  See 
Spectrum. 


ACTINOM'ETER,  an  instrument  to  measure  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays;  at  first  a 
common  thermometer,  the  bulb  blackened  with  nitrate  of  silver;  then  one  with  a  large 
bulb  filled  with  blue  solution  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  copper,  inclosed  in  a  box 
with  a  plate-glass  top,  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  to  indicate  the  amount  of  heat.  Prof. 
John  W.  Draper  of  N.  Y.  next  discovered  that  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydro¬ 
gen  form  chlor-hydric  acid  in  direct  proportion  to  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  light  and 
the  time  of  exposure.  Subsequently  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  hit  upon  the  same  plan.  There 
are  other  actinic  reactions;  as,  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and  oxalic  acid,  the  gold 
precipitates  on  exposure  to  actinic  rays. 

ACTION,  in  its  large  and  general  sense,  means  a  judicial  proceeding  before  a  compe¬ 
tent  tribunal  for  the  attainment  of  justice;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  procedure, 
whether  criminal  or  civil.  In  its  more  limited  acceptation,  it  is  used  to  signify  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  civil  courts,  where  it  means  the  form  prescribed  by  law  for  the  recovery  of  a 
right,  or  what  is  one’s  due.  In  the  law  of  England,  the  term  A.  used  to  be  applied  to 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  equity,  where  the 
word  suit  was  used.  What,  in  the  courts  of  queen’s  bench,  common  pleas,  and 
exchequer,  before  the  judicature  act  of  1873,  was  called  action- at-law,  was  in  the  courts 
of  equity  called  a  suit  in  equity.  See  Common  Law,  Courts  of,  and  Equity. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  which  recognizes  no  distinction  in  legal  administration  between 
law  and  equity,  the  word  A.  is  defined  comprehensively  as  a  demand  regularly  made 
and  insisted  on  before  the  judge  competent  for  the  recovery  of  a  right.  Accordingly, 
while  in  Scotland  there  is,  as  in  England,  a  remedy  for  every  wrong,  the  law  recognizes 
and  gives  effect  to  the  right  of  a  party  to  claim  and  to  have  declared  a  particular  interest 
or  right,  even  although  that  interest  or  right  may  not  be  withheld,  or  called  in  question. 
It  is  sufficient  that  it  is  doubtful,  and  that  the  ascertainment  of  it  is  necessary  for  the 
position  and  purposes  of  the  plaintiff,  or  pursuer,  as  the  Scotch  law  calls  the  active 
party.  This  procedure  is  known  by  the  name  of  an  4.  of  declarator,  which  has  been 
described  as  a  suit  in  which  something  is  prayed  to  be  decreed  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
but  nothing  sought  to  be  paid,  performed,  or  done  by  the  defendant.  Lord  Stair,  in  his 
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Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  says,  “such  actions  may  be  pursued  for  instructing  or 
clearing  any  kind  of  right  relating  to  liberty,  dominion,  or  obligation;”  and  he  further 
observes,  “there  is  no  right  but  is  capable  of  declarator.”  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  this  mode  of  proceeding  into  the  practice  of  the  law  in  England, 
but  as  yot  without  success.  The  idea  of  the  declarator  has  been  said  to  have  been 
derived  by  the  Scotch  lawyers  from  the  French  legal  system,  according  to  whose  forms 
the  existing  administration  of  the.  Scotch  law  was  originally  molded.  In  the  institutes 
of  Justinian  there  are,  however,  indications  of  the  partial  use  of  this  form  of  A.  by  the 
Roman  lawyers. 

We  may  add  that  the  word  A.  is  derived  from  the  Latin  actio  (agere),  & nd  that  the 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  or  action  was  originally  said  to  be  the  actor ;  which,  indeed,  in  the 
recorded  pleadings  of  the  Scotch  courts,  his  counsel  or  advocato  still  is  called. 

ACTION  (ante)  in  law.  No  action  can  be  maintained  by  a  citizen  against  a  govern¬ 
ment  without  the  government’s  express  consent;  except  in  rare  special  cases  no  suit  can 
be  brought  by  a  citizen  against  the  U.  S. ;  relief  must  be  sought  by  petition,  or  in  the 
court  of  claims.  State  courts  do  not  ordinarily  contest  acts  of  foreign  states  or  sover¬ 
eigns  for  anything  done  or  omitted  in  their  public  character.  Here  negotiation  takes 
the  place  of  suit.  Modern  statutes  have  much  simplified  proceedings  under  this  title, 
and  many  old  forms  have  been  abandoned.  In  N.  Y.  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
avoid  all  distinctive  forms;  there  every  other  than  a  criminal  is  a  civil  action,  having 
no  other  specific  name ;  the  design  of  the  code  being  to  give  by  this  action  every  kind  of 
relief  which  can  be  sought  in  civil  causes. 

AC'TITJM  (now  Azio),  a  t.  and  promontory  on  the  w.  coast  of  Greece,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambraciot  bay,  now  the  gulf  of  Arta,  is  memorable  for  the  sea-fight  which  took 
place  near  it,  2d  Sept.,  31  b.c.,  between  Octavianus  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
and  Marcus  Antonius.  These  two  had  for  some  time  ruled  the  Roman  world  between 
them — the  former  in  the  w.,  the  latter  in  the  e. ;  it  now  came  to  a  struggle  for  the 
sole  sovereignty.  The  two  armies  were  encamped  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  gulf : 
Octavian  had  80,000  infantry,  12,000  cavalry,  and  260  ships  of  war;  Antony,  100,000 
infantry,  12,000  cavalry,  and  220  ships.  Antony’s  ships  were  large  and  well  provided 
with  engines  for  throwing  missiles,  but  clumsy  in  their  movements;  Octavian’s  were 
smaller  and  more  agile.  Antony  was  supported  by  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  with  60 
vessels,  who  induced  him,  against  the  opinion  of  his  most  experienced  generals,  to 
determine  upon  a  naval  engagement.  The  battle  continued  for  some  hours  undecided; 
at  last,  Agrippa,  who  commanded  Octavian’s  fleet,  succeeded,  by  a  skillful  maneuver, 
in  compelling  Antony  to  extend  his  line  of  battle,  whose  compactness  had  hitherto 
resisted  all  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  break  through.  Cleopatra,  whose  ships  were  sta¬ 
tioned  behind  Antony’s  line,  apprehensive  of  that  line  being  broken,  took  to  flight  with 
her  auxiliary  fleet,  and  Antony  recklessly  followed  her  with  a  few  of  his  ships.  The 
deserted  fleet  continued  to  resist  bravely  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  vanquished ;  the 
land-army,  after  waiting  in  vain  seven  days  for  Antony’s  return,  surrendered  to  Octa¬ 
vian.  As  a  memorial  of  the  victory  that  had  given  him  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  gods,  Octavian  enlarged  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  A.,  dedicated 
the  trophies  he  had  taken,  and  instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years.  He 
also  built,  on  the  spot  where  his  army  had  been  encamped,  the  splendid  city  of  Nicopo- 
lis  (city  of  victor}^,  near  where  Prevesa  now  stands. 

ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  is  a  resolution  or  law  passed  by  all  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature — the  king  [or  queen],  lords,  and  commons.  The  expression  is  generally  used 
to  signify  the  record  of  an  A.  of  P. ,  and  such  records  are  strictly  synonymous  with  the 
term  “statutes,”  or  “statutes  of  the  realm.”  An  A.  of  P.  thus  made  is  the  highest  legal 
authority  acknowledged  by  the  constitution.  It  binds  every  subject  in  the  land,  and 
even  the  sovereign  himself,  if  named  therein.  And  in  England  it  cannot  be  altered, 
amended,  dispensed  with,  suspended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  same  forms  and  by  the  same 
authority  of  parliament.  In  Scotland,  however,  a  long  course  of  contrary  usage  or  of 
disuse  may  have  the  effect  of  depriving  a  statute  of  its  obligation ;  for,  by  the  Scotch 
law,  a  statute  may  become  obsolete  by  disuse,  and  cease  to  be  legally  binding.  It  was 
formerly  held  in  England  that  the  king  might  in  many  cases  dispense  with  penal  statutes; 
but  by  the  statute  1  W.  and  M.  st.  2,  c.  2,  it  is  declared  that  the  suspending  or  dispensing 
with  laws  by  royal  authority,  without  consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

An  A.  of  P.  or  statute  is  either  public  or  private.  A  public  act  regards  the  whole 
community,  but  the  operation  of  a  private  act  is  confined  to  particular  persons  and  pri¬ 
vate  concerns,  and  some  private  acts  are  local,  as  affecting  certain  places  only.  As  the 
law  till  lately  stood,  the  courts  of  law  were  bound  ex  officio  to  take  judicial  notice,  as  it 
is  called,  of  public  acts — that  is,  to  recognize  these  acts  as  known  and  published  law, 
without  the  necessity  of  their  being  specially  pleaded  and  proved;  but  it  was  otherwise 
in  regard  to  private  acts;  so  that  in  order  to  claim  any  advantage  under  a  private  act,  it 
was  necessary  to  plead  it,  and  set  it  forth  particularly.  But  now,  by  the  13  and  14  Yict. 
c.  21,  s.  7,  every  act  made  after  the  then  next  session  of  parliament  is  to  be  taken  to  be 
a  public  one,  and  judicially  noticed  as  such,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  declared. 

Acts  of  P.  are  also  sometimes  described  as  declaratory,  or  penal,  or  remedial,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  object  or  provisions.  Declaratory  statutes  are  where  the  old 
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custom  of  the  kingdom  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  or  become  disputable,  in  which 
case  the  parliament  has  thought  proper  (in  perpetuum  rei  testimonium ,  and  for  avoiding 
all  doubts  and  difficulties)  to  declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  has  been.  Pemd 
acts  are  those  which  merely  impose  penalties  or  punishments  for  an  offense,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  statutes  relative  to  game.  Remedial  acts  are  such  as  supply  some  defect  in 
the  existing  law,  and  redress  some  abuse  or  inconvenience  with  which  it  is  found  to  lie 
attended,  without  introducing  any  provision  of  a  penal  character.  There  is  also  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Acts  of  P.  as  being  either  enlarging  or  restraining,  enabling  or  disabling  acts. 

An  A.  of  P.  begins  to  operate  from  the  time  when  it  receives  the  royal  assent,  unless 
some  other  time  be  fixed  for  the  purpose  by  the  act  itself.  The  rule  on  this  subject,  in 
England,  was  formerly  different;  for  at  common  law,  every  A.  of  P.,  which  had  no  pro 
vision  to  the  contrary,  was  considered,  as  soon  as  it  passed  (i.e. ,  received  the  royal 
assent),  as  having  been  in  force,  retrospectively,  from  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  par¬ 
liament  in  which  it  passed,  though,  in  fact,  it  might  not  have  received  the  royal  assent, 
or  even  been  introduced  into  parliament,  until  long  after  that  day;  and  this  strange  prin¬ 
ciple  was  rigidly  observed  for  centuries.  The  ancient  acts  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
were  proclaimed  in  all  the  county  towns,  burghs,  and  even  in  the  baron  courts.  This 
mode  of  promulgation  was,  however,  gradually  dropped  as  the  use  of  printing  became 
common;  and  in  1581  an  act  was  passed  declaring  publication  at  the  market  cross  of 
Edinburgh  to  be  sufficient,  British  statutes  require  no  formal  promulgation;  and  in 
order  to  fix  the  time  from  which  they  shall  become  binding,  it  was  enacted  by  the  83 
Geo.  III.  c.  13,  that  every  A.  of  P.  to  be  passed  after  8th  April,  1793,  shall  commence 
from  the  date  of  the  indorsement  by  the  clerk  of  parliament,  stating  the  day,  month, 
and  year  wiien  the  act  was  passed  and  received  the  royal  assent,  unless  the  commence¬ 
ment  shall,  in  the  act  itself,  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

An  A.  of  P.  consists  of  various  parts — such  as  the  title,  the  preamble,  the  enacting 
sections  and  clauses,  and  sometimes  certain  forms  or  schedules  added  by  way  of  appen¬ 
dix — and  it  is  referred  to  by  the  year  of  the  sovereign’s  reign,  and  the  chapter  of  the 
statutes  for  that  year.  The  old  acts  of  the  Scotch  parliament,  before  the  union  with 
England,  are  cited  by  the  year  in  which  they  were  passed,  and  the  order  of  the  number 
or  chapter.  See  Statutes,  Scotch  Statutes,  and  Parliament. 

ACT  OF  SETTLEMENT,  a  name  given  to  the  statute  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  by  which 
the  crown  was  limited  to  the  family  of  her  present  majesty,  queen  Victoria.  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  king  William  III. ’s  reign,  when  all  hopes  of  other  issue  died  with  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Blackstone,  the  king  and  parliament  thought  it 
necessary  again  to  exert  their  power  of  limiting  and  appointing  the  succession,  in  order 
to  prevent  another  vacancy  of  the  throne,  which  must  have  ensued  upon  their  deaths,  as 
no  further  provision  was  made  at  the  revolution  than  for  the  issue  of  queen  Mary,  queen 
Anne,  and  king  William.  The  parliament  had  previously,  by  the  statute  of  1  W.  and 
M.  st.  2,  c.  2,  enacted,  that  every  person  who  should  be  reconciled  to  or  hold  com¬ 
munion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  should  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  should 
marry  a  Roman  Catholic,  should  be  excluded  from  succession  to,  and  be  forever  incapable 
to  inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy  the  crown;  and  that  in  such  case  the  people  should  be 
absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  crown  should  descend  to  such  persons,  being 
Protestants,  as  would  have  inherited  the  same,  if  the  person  so  reconciled,  holding  com¬ 
munion,  professing  or  marrying,  were  naturally  dead.  To  act,  therefore,  consistently 
with  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pay  as  much  regard  to  the  old  hereditary  line  as 
their  former  resolutions  would  admit,  they  turned  their  eyes  on  the  princess  Sophia, 
electress  and  duchess-dowager  of  Hanover;  for  upon  the  impending  extinction  of  the 
Protestant  posterity  of  Charles  I.,  the  old  law  of  regal  descent  directed  them  to  recur 
to  the  descendants  of  James  I. ;  and  the  princess  Sophia,  being  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  James  I.,  was  the  nearest  of  the 
ancient  blood-royal  who  was  not  incapacitated  by  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  On  her,  therefore,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants,  the  remainder 
of  the  crown  expectant  on  the  death  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne  without  issue,  was 
settled  by  statute  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  2.  And  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that 
whosoever  should  thereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  the  crown,  should  join  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 

This  is  the  last  limitation  of  the  crown  that  has  been  made  by  parliament;  and  the 
several  actual  limitations,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  present,  clearly  prove  the 
power  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  remodel  or  alter  the  succession.  It  is  even  made 
highly  penal  to  dispute  such  power,  for  by  the  statute  6  Anne,  c.  7,  it  is  enacted,  that  if 
any  person  maliciously,  advisedly,  and  directly  shall  maintain,  by  writing  or  printing, 
that  the  kings  of  this  realm,  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  are  not  able  to  make  laws 
to  bind  the  crown  and  the  descent  thereof,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason;  or  if  lie 
maintains  the  same  by  only  preaching  or  advised  speaking,  he  shall  incur  the  penalties 
of  prcemunire. 

The  Princess  Sophia  dying  before  queen  Anne,  the  inheritance,  thus  limited, 
descended  on  her  son  and  heir,  king  George  I.;  and  haying,  on  the  death  of  the  queen, 
taken  effect  in  his  person,  from  him  it  descended  to  king  George  II. ;  from  him  to  his 
grandson  and  heir,  king  Geore-elll. ;  from  him  to  his  son  George  IV.,  who  was  succeeded 
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by  liis  brother,  William  IY. ;  and  from  the  monarch  last  mentioned  the  crown  descended 
to  his  heiress,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  our  present  gracious 
sovereign  queen  Victoria. 

“Hence,”  Blackstone  remarks,  “it  is  easy  to  collect  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at 
present  hereditary,  though  not  quite  so  absolutely  hereditary  as  formerly ;  and  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  or  ancestor  from  whom  the  descent  must  be  derived  is  also  different.  For¬ 
merly,  the  common  stock  was  king  Egbert,  afterwards  William  the  conqueror,  and  now 
it  is  princess  Sophia,  in  Avhom  the  inheritance  was  vested  by  the  new  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment.  Formerly,  the  descent  was  absolute,  and  the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir  with¬ 
out  any  restriction;  but  now,  upon  the  new  settlement,  the  inheritance  is  conditional; 
being  limited  to  such  heirs  only  of  the  body  of  the  princess  Sophia  as  are  Protestants, 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  are  married  to  none  but  Protestants.  ” 

ACT  OF  TOLERATION  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  act  of  parliament  1 
W.  and  M.,  st.  1,  c.  18,  confirmed  by  10  Anne,  c.  2,  by  wThich  all  persons  dissenting 
from  the  church  of  England  (except  Roman  Catholics  and  persons  denying  the 
Trinity)  were  relieved  from  such  of  the  acts  against  nonconformists  as  prevented 
their  assembling  for  religious  worship  according  to  their  own  forms,  or  otherwise 
restrained  their  religious  liberty,  on  condition  of  their  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  subscribing  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation ;  and  in  the  case  of 
dissenting  ministers,  subscribing  also  to  certain  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  clause 
of  this  act  which  excepted  persons  denying  the  Trinity  from  the  benefits  of  its  enact¬ 
ments,  was  repealed  by  53  Geo.  III.  c.  160. 

The  Protestant  dissenters,  however,  still  remained,  notwithstanding  these  provisions, 
subject  to  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  test  and  corporation  acts  (q.  v.),  on  all  those  who 
were  admitted  to  any  office,  of  taking  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England;  but  this  disability  was  at  length  removed  by 
the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17.  And  to  this  list  of  concessions  we  are  now  to  add  the  act  of  15  and 
16  Viet.  c.  36,  allowing  the  dissenters  to  certify  their  places  of  worship  to,  and  register 
them  with,  the  registrar-general  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  instead  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  bishop,  or  court  of  quarter  sessions. 

These  various  A.  of  T.  operated,  however,  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  afforded  no  relief  to  Roman  Catholics.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
the  progress  of  emancipation  was  slower  and  more  reluctant.  By  statutes,  how¬ 
ever,  of  18  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32,  and  43  Geo.  III.  c.  30,  most  of  the  severer 
penalties  and  disabilities  to  w'hich  they  were  formerly  subject  wTere  removed;  and  by  10 
Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  commonly  called  the  Catholic  emancipation  act,  Roman  Catholics  were 
restored  in  general  to  the  full  enjoyments  of  all  civil  rights,  being  only  excluded  from 
holding  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  certain  high  appointments  in  the  state.  By  another  act 
of  the  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  115,  it  was  provided  that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  subject 
in  this  particular  to  the  same  laws  as  were  applicable  to  Protestant  dissenters;  the  effect 
of  which  provision  is  to  empower  them  to  acquire  and  hold  property  for  such  purposes. 
And  now,  by  the  acts  of  7  and  8  Viet.  c.  102,  9  and  10  Viet.  c.  59,  and  21  and  22  Viet.  c. 
48,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  relieved  from  all  enactments  calculated  to  oppress 
them,  and  are  thus  practically  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitution. 

In  Scotland,  toleration  in  religious  matters  is  secured  by  various  old  Scotch  statutes 
passed  before  the  union  with  England,  particularly  by  the  act  1690,  c.  27;  and  this 
was  followed  up  after  the  union  by  the  British  statute  10  Anne,  c.  7,  s.  5,  which  declares 
that  “it  shall  be  free  and  lawful  for  all  the  subjects  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland  to  assemble  and  meet  together  for  divine  service  without  any  disturbance ;  and 
to  settle  their  congregations  in  what  forms  or  places  they  shall  think  fit  to  choose, 
except  parish  churches;”  an  enactment  which  amounts  to  a  legal  recognition  of  dis¬ 
senters,  if  indeed  it  may  not  be  called  their  charter  in  Scotland. 

ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY  is  the  name  by  which  the  statute  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  is 
usually  described.  By  that  statute  it  was  enacted  that  the  book  of  common  prayer,  as 
then  recently  revised,  should  be  used  in  every  parish  church  and  other  place  of  public 
worship  in  England,  and  that  every  school-master  and  person  instructing  youth  should 
subscribe  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  and  also  to  the  effect  of  the  oath 
and  declaration  mentioned  in  the  act  of  13  Car.  II.  st.  2,  c.  1.  It  further  enacted  that  no 
person  should  thenceforth  be  capable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  promotion  or  dignity, 
or  of  consecrating  or  administering  the  sacrament,  till  he  should  be  ordained  priest 
according  to  episcopal  ordination,  and  with  respect  to  all  ministers  who  then  enjoyed  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  it  directed  that  they  should,  within  a  certain  period,  openly  read 
morning  and  evening  service,  according  to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  declare 
before  the  congregation  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  therein 
contained,  upon  pain  of  being  ipso  facto  deprived  of  their  spiritual  promotions.  By  this 
statute,  two  thousand  of  the  clergy,  who  refused  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  were 
deprived  of  their  preferments.  This  statute  also  contained  a  regulation  that  no  school¬ 
master  in  a  private  house  should  instruct  youth  without  having  obtained  a  license  from 
the  ordinary;  but  this  regulation  was  repealed  by  9  and  10  Viet.  c.  59. 

ACTON,  Sir  John  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg.  See  page  883. 

ACTON,  Sir  John  Francis  Edward,  1736-1811.  He  was  a  native  of  Besanipon,  son 
of  Edward  Acton,  a  physician.  He  served  in  the  French  and  Tuscan  navies,  command- 
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ing  a  frigate  in  the  expedition  against  Algiers  in  1774.  For  gallantry  in  rescuing  some 
thousands  of  Spanish  soldiers  from  slavery  he  was  promoted"  becoming  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Neapolitan  sea  and  land  forces;  next,  minister  of  finance,  and  finally  prime 
minister.  When  the  French  entered  Naples  in  1806  he  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 
His  second  son,  Charles  Jannarius  Edward,  was  made  cardinal  Santa  Maria  Della  Pace 
in  1842.  (See  ante  for  Acton,  Joseph,  Prince;  where  is  intended  the  same  person  as  the 
commander-in-chief  here  mentioned.  There  is  doubt  about  his  responsibility  for  the  ill 
treatment  of  political  prisoners.) 

ACTON,  JosErn,  Prince,  prime  minister  of  Ferdinand  IY.  of  Naples,  was  the  son  of 
an  Irish  physician,  and  was  born  at  Besan^n  in  1737.  After  acquiring  distinction  in  the 
naval  service  of  France  and  Tuscany,  he  gained  a  position  in  the  Neapolitan  government, 
and  became  the  favorite  of  queen  Caroline.  His  measures,  prompted  by  his  extreme 
hatred  of  France,  were  cruel  and  intolerant,  and  ultimately  caused  a  reaction  against  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  and  in  favor  of  the  French  party  and  the  Carbonari.  When  left 
unaided  by  English  influence,  A.  lost  the  power  he  had  so  often  abused,  and  died  in  1811, 
deservedly  contemned  by  all  parties 

ACTON,  Thomas  C.  See  page  883. 

ACTON  BURNELL,  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  so  called  because  passed  when  parlia¬ 
ment  was  sitting  at  a  Shropshire  village  of  the  name,  Oct.  12,  1283.  It  was  the  first  law 
to  enable  merchants  to  collect  debts  by  seizure  of  property  and  imprisonment.  Jews 
were  excluded  from  its  benefits,  it  being  designed  to  encourage  foreign  Christian  merchants 
to  settle  in  England.  A  similar  law  was  passed  in  France  253  years  later. 

ACTS,  Test  and  Corporation.  See  article  Test  Acts. 

ACTS  OF  SEDE  RUNT  are  ordinances  of  the  court  of  session  or  supreme  civil  court  in 
Scotland,  made  originally  under  authority  of  the  Scotch  act  1540,  c.  93,  whereby  the 
judges  are  empowered  to  make  such  rules  or  ordinances  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  legal  procedure  and  the  expediting  of  justice.  The  power  thus  conferred  was 
exceeded,  and  it  became  necessary  to  ratify  several  of  the  A.  of  S.  in  the  Scotch  parlia¬ 
ment.  In  so  far,  however,  as  A.  of  S.  are  confined  to  declarations  of  the  purposes  of  the 
court  to  decide  in  a  particular  way,  on  an  occurrence  of  similar  circumstances,  they  seem 
to  amount  to  little  more  than  authoritative  announcements  of  the  intention  of  the  court 
to  adhere  judicially  to  certain  precedents;  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  they 
have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  regulation  of  judicial  procedure,  and  to 
matters  therewith  connected.  In  several  recent  statutes,  express  power  is  given  to  the 
court  of  session  to  pass  A.  of  S.,  for  carrying  the  purpose  of  the  legislature  into  more 
complete  effect ;  and  it  is  usually  provided  that  the  A.  of  S.  made  in  virtue  of  such  power 
shall  be  laid  before  parliament  within  a  limited  time.  The  old  quorum  of  nine  judges  is 
requisite  in  passing  an  A.  of  S.,  48  Geo.  III.  c.  151,  s.  11. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  the  fifth  book  of  the  New  Testament,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  ascribed  by  tradition,  and  with  the  highest  probability,  to  the  evangelist  Luke. 
Beginning  with  the  ascension  of  Christ,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
church;  confined,  however,  chiefly  to  the  part  taken  therein  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  title,  little  is  said  of  the  other  apostles,  with  the  exception  of  Peter.  The 
narrative  closes  with  the  year  62  a.d.,  Paul  being  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  The  book 
has  always  been  received  as  canonical,  except  by  a  few  Manicha^an  heretics;  but  its 
historical  character  has  been  impugned  by  the  Tubingen  school.  Spurious  acts  were  put 
in  circulation  by  early  Christian  sects. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  {ante),  the  name,  generally,  and,  from  a  very  early 
period,  given  to  the  fifth  book  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  early 
Christian  writers,  and  always  as  the  work  of  Luke  the  evangelist.  The  introduction  to 
it  connects  it  with  the  third  gospel  as  written  by  the  same  author  and  addressed  to  the 
same  person.  That  both  were  from  the  same  hand  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the 
similarity  of  style,  idiom,  and  diction.  In  modern  times  some  writers  have  attempted  a 
criticism  invalidating  both  the  external  testimony  on  this  point  and  the  internal  proba¬ 
bilities  and  proofs.  A  single  specimen  may  be  given  of  the  reasoning  on  which  they 
rely  for  dislodging  this  book  from  its  place  in  scripture,  or  at  least  for  lowering  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  “According  to  the  gospel  ascribed  to  Luke,  all  the  events 
related  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  took  place,  or  seem  to  have  taken  place,  on  the 
day  of  the  resurrection,  or  they  may  possibly  have  extended  into  the  next  morning,  but 
certainly  not  later.  The  A.  on  the  contrary  states  that  Jesus  was  seen  by  the  disciples 
for  forty  days  after  the  resurrection.”  This  is  a  summary  way  of  developing  a  contra¬ 
diction  where  none  exists.  The  account  of  these  events  in  Luke’s  gospel  is  indeed  brief 
and  condensed,  but  it  does  not  assert  or  imply  that  they  all  took  place  at  once.  Points 
in  the  narrative  fairly  admit,  and  rationally  require,  the  supposition  of  intervals  of  time. 
The  other  gospels,  also,  declare  or  imply  such  intervals.  The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  . 
Mark  are  more  condensed  than  even  Luke’s.  John’s  is  much  more  extended.  It  marks 
off  expressly  several  intervals,  and  says  that  one  of  them  was  a  week  long.  All  these 
accounts,  therefore,  taken  together,  prepare  the  way  for  the  statement  in  the  A.  that 
the  whole  time  between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  amounted  to  40  days.  The 
Greek  title,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  indicate  that  the  book  contains  a  complete 
history  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  in  their  work  of  proclaiming  the  gospel.  It  is  not  “the 
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acts”  (which  indeed  the  English  translation  does  make  it),  as  if  all  were  intended,  but 
“acts”  as  only  a  part.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  contents.  In  the  opening 
of  the  book,  the  names  of  the  eleven  apostles  and  of  the  twelfth  (chosen  to  till  the  place 
of  Judas)  having  been  given,  the  actions  and  words  of  Peter  at  once  become  prominent; 
then  Peter  and  John  are  mentioned  together,  and  soon  Peter’s  course  only  is  given. 
After  12  chapters,  of  which  the  larger  part  of  one  relates  to  Paul’s  conversion,  the  rest 
of  the  book  is  tilled  chiefly  with  this  last  apostle’s  work  and  things  connected  with  it. 
Jerusalem,  the  church,  and  the  apostles  there,  scarcely  appear  except  as  connected  with 
Paul. 

The  contents  of  the  book  may  be  noted  as  follows: 

I.  An  exhibition  of  the  ever-present,  controlling,  and  administrative  agency  of  the  Lord, 
Jesus,  from  his  exalted  sphere  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  putting  forth  the  powers  of  liis 
risen  life  and  giving  organization  to  his  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom.  AVe  have 
his  commands  to  the  apostles,  his  direction  of  the  choice  of  Judas’s  successor,  his  sending 
down  the  holy  spirit,  his  turning  men  from  their  sins  and  adding  them  to  his  church, 
his  working  of  miracles  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  apostles,  his  sending  Peter  to  open 
the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles  and  Philip  to  guide  the  Ethiopian  in  liis  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  the  scripture,  his  delivering  Peter  from  prison  and  Paul  from  liis  mad  career. 

II.  A  record  of  the  gift  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Savior  at  the  close  of 
his  work  on  earth  promised  that  he  would  send  from  the  Father  the  spirit  of  truth. to 
abide  with  liis  disciples,  to  reveal  the  truth  to  them  and  to  convince  the  world  of  sin, 
righteousness,  and  judgment.  The  A.  records  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  .  and 
exhibits  the  work  of  the  holy  spirit  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  of  various  nations. 
It  thus  becomes  the  connecting  link  between  the  gospels  and  the  epistles  which  describe 
the  spirit’s  progressive  work. 

III.  The  account  of  the  planting  and  spread  of  the  Christian  church.  It  records  the 
names  of  the  apostles,  the  number  of  the  original  company  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  church  there.  It  shows  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  appealed  to  among 
those  who  had  witnessed  it ;  that  his  Messiahsliip  was  defended  in  the  hearing  of  those 
■who  had  crucified  him  for  asserting  it;  that  the  divine  appointment  of  his  death  was 
proclaimed  in  the  midst  of  those  who  had  inflicted  it  as  a  malefactor’s  doom;  that  his 
resurrection  was  affirmed  in  the  face  of  those  who  had  buried  him  and  exercised  official 
guardianship  over  his  grave;  that  the  first  adherents  to  his  religion  were  gained  .among 
the  crucifiers  themselves,  including  priests  as  well  as  the  people;  that  the  faith  in  him 
spread  immediately  among  Jews  and  proselytes,  then  in  Jerusalem,  who  belonged  to  the 
chief  countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  some  beyond  its  bounds;  and  that,  the 
Gentiles  being  speedily  admitted  by  divine  command  to  the  full  blessings  of  salvation, 
the  church  was  rapidly  extended  into  Judea,  Samaria,  Phenice,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Illyria,  and  Italy. 

IY.  Conclusive  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  It  shows  that,  advancing 
from  a  very  small  beginning,  by  the  instrumentality  of  unarmed  men,  opposed  by  the 
power  of  the  Roman  empire;  of  private  persons,  opposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
and  pagan  priesthoods;  of  unlettered  men,  opposed  by  all  the  culture  of  the  times,  it 
prevailed  over  the  mightiest  institutions,  the  most  formidable  barriers,  the  most  malig¬ 
nant  persecutions,  and  prevailed  by  the  power  of  God.  AVhen  the  historian  Gibbon  was. 
investigating  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  he  found  that  “an  inquiry  into 
the  progress  and  establishment  of  Christianity  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire.”  “AVliile  that  great  body,”  he  says,  “was  invaded  by 
open  violence  or  undermined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gently  insinu¬ 
ated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men,  grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity,  derived  new  vigor 
from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of 
the  capitol.”  His  curiosity  having  been  awakened  “to  inquire  by  what  means  the 
Christian  faith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory  over  the  established  religions  of  the 
earth,”  he  ventures  to  give  what  he  calls  five  secondary  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Christian  church.  All  these  are  vital  portions  of  Christianity,  and,  as  stated  by  him,, 
they  are  seen  to  amount  to  this,  that  it  was  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  that  promoted 
the  triumph  of  Christianity,  as  a  great  conflagration  is  promoted  by  the  spreading  of  the 
flames.  The  book  of  A.  supplies  the  necessary  beginning  to  Gibbon’s  account  by 
showing  how  the  fire  was  kindled,  how  the  essential  elements  of  Christianity  were 
produced.  His  causes  are:  1.  “  The  zeal  of  the  Christians  and  the  A.  informs  us  how 
the  Christians  came  into  existence  and  how  their  zeal  was  first  produced  and  then 
“  purified.”  2.  “  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life and  the  A.  declares  the  source  whence 
the  doctrine  was  obtained  and  “improved.”  3.  “  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the 
primitive  church and  the  A.  explains  how  the  primitive  church  began,  and  on  what 
evidence  the  miraculous  powers  were  so  ascribed  to  it  as  to  secure  its  triumph.  4.  “  The 
pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians and  the  A.  reveals  how  their  morals  came 
to  be  pure  and  austere,  in  the  midst  of  an  abounding  corruption  too  horrible  to  be  looked 
upon,  and  nowhere  more  fully  revealed  than  in  Gibbon’s  own  work.  5.  “  The  union 
and  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic and  the  A.  demonstrates  how  the  church  came 
to  be  “ a  republic  in  the  midst  of  the  empire,  ”  in  what  its  “union”  consisted,  how  its 
“discipline”  was  maintained,  and  by  what  power  “it  became  an  independent  and 
increasing  state.” 
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Y.  The  close  of  Scripture  history  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  In  the  great  interest  awakened 
by  the  book  as  recording  the  first  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  comparatively  little  notice 
is  taken  of  the  fact  that  it  records  also  the  last  preaching  to  the  Jews.  The  book  opens 
with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  the  acceptance  of  it  by  some  of  them,  and 
the  bitter  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  rest  which  at  length  drove  away  a  large  part  of 
the  Christians  from  Jerusalem  and  in  a  great  degree  brought  the  preaching  to  the  Jews 
there  to  an  end.  When  Paul  came  there  after  his  conversion  he  began  to  preach 
zealously  to  the  Jews,  but  they  would  not  receive  his  word,  and  he  was  commanded  by 
the  Lord  to  leave  the  city.  At  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  he  preached  earnestly  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  but  when  the  former  contradicted  and  blasphemed  he  turned,  by  divine 
command,  to  the  latter.  A  similar  result  was  witnessed  in  Iconium,  Lystra,  Tliessa- 
lonica,  Berea,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus.  When,  late  in  life,  he  went  again  to  Jerusalem, 
as  it  proved  for  the  last  time,  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  was  more  furious  than  before, 
and  after  a  narrow  escape  from  death  at  their  hands  and  an  imprisonment,  continuing 
more  than  two  years,  through  their  instrumentality,  he  was  constrained  to  appeal  unto 
Caesar.  Three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Home  he  sent  for  the  resident  Jews,  and  had  a 
day  appointed  for  making  known  the  gospel  to  them,  on  which,  from  morning  to 
evening,  he  expounded,  testified,  and  persuaded  concerning  Jesus  out  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  result  then  was  that  some  believed  and  others  believed  not;  and  again 
Paul  turned  to  the  Gentiles.  With  this  narrative  the  A.  ends,  abruptly,  as  many  say, 
with  respect  to  Paul  and  the  gospel,  but  appropriately  with  respect  to  the  Jews.  If  no 
reason  can  be  shown  why  Christian  history  should  here  be  cut  short,  certainly  it  was 
necessary  that  Jewish  history  should  here  come  to  an  end.  For,  in  a  little  while  after 
Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Rome,  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  the  Jews  were  scattered 
abroad.  And  thus  the  A.  completes  the  unity  of  the  historical  books  of  scripture 
whose  constant  and  ultimate,  though  not  alwTays  direct,  reference  is  to  the  Jews. 

ACTS,  SPURIOUS  OR  APOCRYPHAL,  treatises  or  sentences  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  or  concerning  Christ,  the  apostles  and  other  disciples.  Many  of  these 
are  now  known  only  through  the  statements  of  ancient  authors.  Others  are  extant. 
I.  One  class  profess  to  be  words  of  Christ,  and  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  derived  from  early  accounts  concerning  him,  of  which  many  had  been  written 
before  the  gospel  of  Luke  (i.  1).  Some  of  them,  in  all  probability,  were  merely  inaccu¬ 
rate  quotations  from  the  genuine  gospels;  others  have  no  external  testimony  to  establish 
their  genuineness  and  no  merit  to  make  them  worthy  of  regard.  The  beautiful  words, 
not  recorded  in  the  gospels,  which  Paul  quoted  to  the  Ephesians  as  words  of  Christ, 
“It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  are  not  properly  included  in  the  class  now 
described,  for  they  are  vouched  for  as  genuine  words  of  Christ,  by  an  inspired  apostle 
•who  had  many  ways  of  learning  the  truth  about  them,  and  have  always  had  a  place  in 
an  undisputed  book  of  the  New  Testament.  II.  Many  spurious  treatises  called  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  wTere  written  at  now  unknown  dates.  Of  some  of  these  little  more  is 
known  than  that  they  once  existed;  of  others  fragments  remain,  and  several  are  extant 
entire.  A  selection  was  printed  at  London  in  1821  under  the  title,  Apocryphal  New 
Testament.  They  abound  in  fabulous,  puerile,  and  visionary  statements  which  are 
unworthy  of  notice.  III.  Among  the  treatises  of  this  general  class,  the  A.  of  Pilate 
deserves  to  be  singled  out  as  probably  genuine  and  valuable.  It  is  well  known  that 
accounts  of  all  important  events  that  occurred  at  Rome  were  carefully  preserved  either 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Senate  or  the  Daily  Acts  of  the  People.  In  like  manner  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  send  to  the  senate  or  the  emperor  reports  of  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  including  accounts  of  the  remarkable  transactions  that  occurred  in  their  region. 
These  were  called  the  “acts”  of  their  government,  and  were  not  published  for  general 
perusal,  but  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  empire,  as  are  state  papers  now,  for  in¬ 
formation  to  historians.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Pilate  sent  such  a  report 
of  his  administration  to  Rome,  and  that  it  included  an  account  of  Jesus  who  was  called 
Christ.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  primitive  Christians,  in  defending  their  faith,  appealed 
to  these  A.  of  Pilate  as  to  testimony  which  could  not  be  denied.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
first  defense  of  the  Christians,  presented,  140  a.d.,  to  the  emperor  and  senate,  having 
mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  some  of  the  events  connected  with  it,  says: 
“  That  these  things  were  so  done,  you  may  know  from  the  acts  made  in  the  time  of 
Pontius  Pilate.”  And  again,  having  recounted  some  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  such  as 
healing  diseases  and  raising  the  dead,  he  adds:  “And  that  these  things  were  done  by  him 
you  may  know  from  the  acts  made  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate.”  Tertullian,  also,  in 
his  defense  of  Christianity,  200  a.d.,  says:  “Of  all  these  things  relating  to  Christ,  Pilate 
himself  sent  an  account  to  Tiberius,  then  emperor.”  See  Apocrypha. 

AC  TUARY.  The  actuarii,  in  ancient  Rome,  were  clerks  who  recorded  the  acta  of 
the  senate  and  other  public  bodies.  The  term  might  therefore,  so  far  as  its  etymology  is 
concerned,  be  applied  to  men  of  business  in  general.  But  in  the  constantly  increasing 
tendency  to  subdivide  labor  and  specialize  functions,  there  has  arisen,  in  recent  times,  a 
distinct  branch  of  business,  embracing  all  monetary  questions  that  involve  a  consideration 
of  the  separate  or  combined  effect  of  interest  and  probability,  especially  as  connected  with 
the  duration  of  human  life ;  and  it  is  to  one  who  devotes  himself  to  this  department  of 
business  that  the  name  of  A.  has  been  specially  assigned.  The  investigations  and  ealeu- 
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lations  of  the  A.  supply  tlie  principles  of  operation  for  the  numerous  institutions  now 
engaged  in  the  transaction  of  life-assurance,  annuity,  and  reversionary  business.  His 
functions  might  be  briefly  defined  as  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the 
affairs  of  life.  There  are  two  societies  of  actuaries  in  this  country:  “The  Institute  of 
Actuaries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  established  in  1848;  and  the  “Faculty  of  Actu¬ 
aries  in  Scotland,”  established  1856. 

ACTJ'LETJS,  in  botany.  See  Prickle. 

A  CUPRESSURE,  a  mode  of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  cut  arteries.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  temporary  metallic  compression,  and  was  first  suggested  to  the  scientific 
world  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  bart.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  royal  society  of 
Edinburgh,  Dec.,  1859.  The  simplest  mode  of  practicing  it  may  be  thus  described:  The 
needle  is  passed  through  the  flaps  or  sides  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  cross  over  and  compress 
the  orifice  of  the  bleeding  artery,  just  as  in  putting  a  flower  in  the  lapel  of  one’s  coat,  one 
crosses  over  and  compresses  the  flower-stalk  with  a  pin  pushed  twice  through  the  lapel.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  needle — the  only  part  of  it  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
fresh  surface  of  the  wound — bridges  over  and  compresses  the  artery  at  its  bleeding  orifice, 
or  perhaps  a  line  or  two  more  on  its  cardiac  side.  The  head  and  point  of  the  needle  are 
exposed  externally  on  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  flap  or  side  of  the  wound.  “When 
passing  the  needle  in  this  method,”  says  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  “the  surgeon  usually  places 
the  point  of  his  left  forefinger  or  of  his  thumb  upon  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel, 
and  with  his  right  hand  introduces  the  needle  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  passes  it 
right  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  flap  till  its  point  projects  for  a  couple  of  lines  or 
so  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  a  little  to  the  right  side  of  the  tube  of  the  vessel. 
Then,  by  forcibly  inclining  the  head  of  the  needle  towards  his  right,  he  brings  the  pro¬ 
jecting  portion  of  its  point  firmly  down  upon  the  site  of  the  vessel;  and  after  seeing  that  it 
thus  quite  shuts  the  artery,  he  makes  it  re-enter  the  flap  as  near  as  possible  to  the  left  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  pushes  on  the  needle  till  its  point  comes  out  again  at  the  cutaneous 
surface.  In  this  mode,  we  use  the  cutaneous  walls  and  component  substance  of  the  flap 
as  a  resisting  medium,  against  which  we  compress  and  close  the  arterial  tube.  But  in 
some  wounds,  a  neighboring  bone  or  other  firm  unyielding  texture  forms  the  best  and 
readiest  point  of  resistance  against  which  to  pin  and  compress  the  artery  by  the  acupres¬ 
sure  needle.” 

This  is  the  first  and  simplest  mode  of  applying  A.  Six  other  methods,  however, 
have  been  suggested ;  and  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  appropriateness  as  a  haemos¬ 
tatic  agent,  it  will  be  proper  to  enumerate  and  describe  them.  The  appliances  which 
these  other  methods  require  are  —  a  pin  with  a  glass  head,  to  admit  of  sufficient 
pressure  for  introduction;  a  needle  threaded  with  iron  wire;  and  a  loop  of  inelastic  iron 
wire,  5  or  6  in.  in  length.  The  pins  and  needles  should  be  of  various  sizes,  and  they 
should  also  be  bayonet-pointed;  the  latter  form  being  superior  to  the  spear-pointed,  as 
facilitating  introduction,  and  as  being  less  apt  to  cut  the  tissues. 

Second  mode :  The  needle  is  inserted  in  the  fresh  surface  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
vessel ;  it  is  pushed  on,  causing  its  point  to  rise  up  as  near  the  artery  as  possible ;  it  then 
bridges  over  and  compresses  the  artery;  then  its  point  is  made  to  dip  into  the  raw  surface 
of  the  wound  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel;  finally,  it  is  forced  on  until  it  emerges  a 
second  time  on  the  wound.  The  passive  or  elastic  iron  wire  with  which  it  is  threaded 
enables  it  to  be  easily  withdrawn.  Third  mode :  The  needle  is  entered  on  one  side  of  the 
artery ;  is  pushed  behind  so  that  its  point  emerges  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel ;  a 
loop  of  inelastic  wire  is  then  passed  over  its  point,  so  as  to  bring  the  wire  over  the  track 
of  the  artery  and  behind  the  stem  of  the  eye-end  of  the  needle;  finally,  the  wire  is  drawn 
sufficiently  to  close  the  vessel,  and  is  fixed  by  a  twist  or  half  a  twist  round  the  needle. 
The  needle  may  again  be  withdrawn  by  the  wire  which  threads  it.  Fourth  mode :  This 
differs  from  the  third  only  in  substituting  a  -long  pin  with  a  glass  head  for  the  A. 
needle  threaded  with  iron  wire.  The  pin  is  preferred  to  the  wire-threaded  needle,  as 
avoiding  entanglement  with  the  wire,  and  consequent  pain  in  withdrawing  the  needle. 
Fifth  mode :  This,  which,  from  its  inventor,  Dr.  Knowles,  formerly  house-surgeon  of  the 
Aberdeen  hospital,  is  also  called  the  Aberdeen  mode,  has  two  varieties,  which  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  extent  of  the  rotation  given  to  the  instrument  by  which  the  twist 
is  effected.  In  the  former  variety,  the  instrument  undergoes  a  half;  in  the  latter,  it 
undergoes  a  quarter,  rotation  of  a  circle.  In  either  case,  a  threaded  needle  only,  or  a 
long  pin  only,  is  required.  In  the  former,  the  instrument  is  inserted  some  lines  to  one 
side  of  the  bleeding  artery,  and  passed  behind  it ;  its  point  is  then  made  to  emerge  on  the 
surface  of  the  wTound  a  few  lines  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel.  Then  the  needle  (or  pin) 
is  twisted  half  a  rotation,  so  as  to  bring  its  head  to  the  side  where  its  point  was  before 
making  the  twist— the  instrument  being  now  above  instead  of  below  the  artery,  and 
pressed  well  down  upon  it.  Finally,  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  pushed  into  the 
tissues  beyond  the  artery,  so  as  to  secure  it  in  the  proper  position,  and  retain  the  twist. 
The  latter  (and  preferable)  variety  requires  only  a  quarter-rotation  to  be  given  to  the 
acupressing  instrument.  First,  the  needle  (or  pin)  is  entered  on  one  side  of  the  bleeding 
artery;  then  pressed  onward  a  few  lines  in  the  same  direction  as  the  length  of  the  vessel, 
so  that  its  point  emerges  on  the  surface  of  the  wound.  Secondly,  a  quarter-rotation  is 
given  to  it,  so  as  to  place  it  above  the  artery ;  and  it  is  well  pressed  down  against  the 
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small  portion  of  tissues  between  the  instrument  and  the  vessel.  Thirdly,  the  instrument 
is  secured  and  the  twist  retained  by  sending  the  point  into  the  tissues  beyond  the  artery, 
kuxtli  mode:  This  was  devised  by  Dr.  Keith  of  Aberdeen,  and  requires  a  long  pin  with  a 
duplicature  of  passive  iron  wire.  .  The  point  of  the  pin  is  inserted  a  few  lines  from  the 
artery ;  passed  below  or  by  the  side  of  it ;  and  afterwards  pushed  on  so  as  to  make  the 
point  emerge  a  few  lines  beyond  the.  bleeding  mouth.  The  duplicating  of  iron  wire  is 
then  thrown  over  the  point  of  the  pin;  then  the  two  ends  are  crossed  behind  the  stem  of 
the  pin,  so  as  to  take  the  bleeding  mouth  between  them.  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  then 
pulled  tightly  enough  to  stop  the  hemorrhage ;  then  brought  forward  by  the  sides  of  the 
pin  (one  on  each  side),  and  finally  fixed  by  a  half-twist  in  front  of  the  pin,  and  close  down 
upon  it.  Seventh  mode:  In  this,  a  long  needle  is  passed  through  the  cutaneous  surface 
pretty  deep  into  the  soft  tissues,  at  some  distance  from  the  vessel  to  be  compressed;  then 
it  is  made  to  emerge  near  the  vessel;  then  it  bridges  over  and  compresses  the  artery;  then 
it  is  dipped  into  the  soft  parts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel;  and  finally,  its  point  is 
brought  out  a  second  time  through  the  common  integument. 

The  advantages  of  A.  as  a  haemostatic  agent  (though  not  universally  recognized, 
and  indeed  strongly  denied  by  some  practitioners)  have  seemed  to  many  eminent 
surgeons  to  be  these :  first,  it  is  not  only  the  easiest  of  application,  but  it  is  the  quickest 
mode  3ret. devised  for  arresting  hemorrhage;  second,  this  abridgment  of  the  time  required 
for  arresting  hemorrhage  lessens  the  risk  of  suppuration,  and  other  effects  of  the  higher 
grades  of  inflammation  in  the  stump ;  third,  it  causes  no  condition  which  must  be  followed 
by  suppuration,  whereas  the  use  of  the  ligature  has  never  been  known  to  obtain  imme¬ 
diate  union,  or  union  by  primary  adhesion,  without  the  formation  of  pus;  fourth,  it  has 
never  been  followed  by  pyaemia — a  constant  and  distressing  result  in  the  case  of  the 
ligature;  fifth,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound — always  a  source  of  irritation 
— is  of  much  shorter  duration  in  the  case  of  the  needle  than  of  the  ligature,  while  the 
former  does  not  divide  and  strangle  the  arterial  coats,  like  the  latter;  sixth,  the  patient 
on  whom  A.  has  been  practiced  is  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  in  a  very  few 
hours  after  the  operation  all  foreign  matter  will  be  removed  from  the  wound — a  con¬ 
solation  which  he  never  enjoyed  with  the  ligature. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  iv.  p.  249;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Jan.,  1860;  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  Feb.  11,  1860;  Acupressure,  1  vol.  8vo,  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  1865;  and  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Acupressure,  by  Mr.  Pirrie  and  Dr.  Keith,  1867.  [Few  surgeons 
now  use  A.] 

ACTJPUNCT  URE  (Lat.,  puncturing  or  pricking  with  a  needle  \acus~\)  is  a  very  ancient 
remedy,  and  one  practiced  extensively  in  the  east,  for  the  cure  of  headaches,  lethargies,  etc. 
In  Europe  it  is  principally  employed  to  relieve  neuralgic  pains,  and  those  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  Steel  needles  are  made  use  of,  about  3  in.  long,  and  set  in  handles.  The 
surgeon,  by  a  rotatory  movement,  passes  one  or  more  to  the  desired  depth  in  the  tissues, 
and  leaves  them  there  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour.  Their  insertion  is  accompanied 
by  no  pain,  except  the  first  prick — a  fact  the  quacks  of  the  16th  c.  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of.  According  to  Jerome  Cardan,  they  traveled  from  place  to  place  practicing 
A.,  and  before  inserting  the  needle,  they  rubbed  it  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  magnet,  either 
believing,  or  pretending,  that  this  made  the  operation  painless.  The  relief  to  pain 
afforded  by  this  simple  operation  is  sometimes  astonishing,  and  the  wounds  are  so  minute 
as  to  be  perfectly  harmless. — The  needles  are  sometimes  used  as  conductors  of  the  galvanic 
current  to  deep-seated  parts,  and  are  sometimes  made  hollow — on  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Wood  of  Edinburgh — to  allow  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  sedative  solution 
being  injected  into  the  tissues,  by  which  even  the  terrible  pain  of  tic- douloureux  may  be 
almost  immediately  relieved.  See  Neuralgia. 

ADA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Idaho,  on  Snake  river,  near  the  Oregon  border;  organized  in  1864; 
2800  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  4074.  Mining  is  the  principal  business.  Co.  seat,  Boise  city,  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  territory. 

ADA,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Hungary,  8  m.  s.  of  Zenta.  Pop.,  ’69,  9344. 

ADAFTJ  DIA,  a  t.  of  the  Felattali  country,  w.  Africa,  about  400  m.  s.e.  from  Tim- 
buctoo,  in  about  13°  6'  n.  lat.,  and  1°  3'  e.  long.  It  is  situated  in  a  dry,  healthy,  and  fer¬ 
tile  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  Pop.  supposed  to  be  about  24,000.  A  large 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  slaves  "form  a  principal  part  of  the  merchandise. 

ADA  GIO,  a  slow  movement  or  measure  of  time  in  music,  between  largo,  grave,  and 
andante.  In  our  more  extended  compositions  of  instrumental  or  chamber  music,  the  second 
or  third  movement  is  generally  marked  adagio,  and  serves  as  a  contrast  with  the  rapid  and 
energetic  movement  of  the  preceding  and  following  parts  of  the  sonata  or  symphony. 
The  A.  must  be  written  in  a  measure  of  time  which  will  afford  scope  for  a  flowing  and 
expressive  slow  melody  with  a  gracefully  varied  accompaniment.  Without  contrasted 
movement  and  a  lively  variety  in  the  accompaniment,  the  slow  air  would  have  a  monoto¬ 
nous  or  dull  effect.  A  clear  and  expressive  execution  of  the  A.  is  a  sure  test  of  ability 
and  good  taste  in  the  player  or  singer,  as  it  demands  a  pure  and  beautiful  intonation,  a 
true  reading  and  phrasing  of  the  cantilena,  even  in  its  most  minute  details,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  all  points  of  effect.  The  finest  specimens  of  the  A.  are  found  in  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  are  as  distinct  in  their  features  as 
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were  the  composers  in  their  personal  characteristics.  In  recent  worns,  our  composers 
have  generally  succeeded  better  in  their  rapid  movements  than  in  the  A. 

ADAIR',  a  co.  in  s.w.  Iowa,  on  the  head  streams  of  Nodaway  river;  576  sq.m. ;  pop. 
’80, 11,350.  The  surface  is  mostly  level;  the  chief  productions  are  agricultural.  Co.  seat, 
Fontanelle. 

ADAIR',  a  co.  ins.  Kentucky;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  13,078 — 2171  colored.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  hilly,  with  good  timber  and  fertile  soil ;  there  is  plenty  of  water  power,  with  several 
factories;  chief  products,  corn  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat,  Columbia. 

ADAIR',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Missouri,  on  Chariton  river;  570  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  15,176 — 143 
colored.  The  chief  products  are  corn  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat,  Ivirkville. 

ADAIR',  Sir  Robert,  1763-1855;  b.  in  London;  son  of  a  surgeon-gen.  to  George 
III.  and  a  relative  of  Charles  James  Fox.  He  entered  parliament  in  1802  as  a  whig ;  in  1806 
Fox  sent  him  to  Vienna,  and  in  1808  Canning  sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Turkey, 
where  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  the  Dardanelles.  He  remained  English  representative 
in  Turkey  until  1811.  In  1831  he  was  sent  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  was 
prominent  in  later  peace  negotiations.  In  1835  he  retired  with  the  rank  of  privy  coun¬ 
cilor.  At  the  age  of  82  he  wrote  memoirs  of  his  residence  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere 
abroad. 

ADAL'  and  Adel.  The  name  Adal  is  applied  by  geographers  to  the  flat  country  lying 
between  Abyssinia  and  the  Red  sea,  from  Massowa,  in  n.  lat.  15°  40',  to  the  bay  of 
Tajurra,  lat.  11°  30'.  Adel  would  seem  to  designate  the  coast-country  from  Tajurra  to 
cape  Guardafui,  part  of  which  is  known  as  the  country  of  the  Somauli. 

AD'ALBERT,  a  French  bishop  and  missionary  to  the  German  heathen,  about  the 
middle  of  the  8th  c.  St.  Boniface  charged  him  with  heresy  in  giving  his  own  hair  and 
nails  as  relics,  and  he  was  condemned  to  execution,  but  died  in  prison.  His  few  disciples 
were  called  Adalbertines. 

AD'ALBERT,  Saint,  d.  997,  “the  apostle  of  the  Prussians.”  He  was  educated  at 
Magdeburg;  in  983  chosen  bishop  of  Prague;  failing  to  convert  the  Bohemians,  he  retired 
to  a  monastery  near  Rome ;  went  back  in  993,  but  again  retired  in  discouragement ;  in 
995  he  baptized  the  future  St.  Stephen,  the  first  king  of  the  Hungarians ;  at^  last  went 
as  a  missionary  to  Poland  and  Prussia,  and  was  murdered  by  the  natives. 

AD'ALBERT,  d.  1072.  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Bremen  in  1043  by  Henry  III., 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  papacy,  barely 
missing  the  election.  Leo  X.  made  him  his  legate  in  the  north.  During  the  minority  of 
Henry  IV.,  A.  and  archbishop  Hanna  of  Cologne  usurped  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
but  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  princes,  and  they  succeeded  in  separating  him  from  the 
emperor;  however,  he  soon  after  regained  his  influence  and  kept  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

AD'ALBERT,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  1811-73;  b.  Berlin;  prince,  and  cousin  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  He  went  into  the  artillery  service  in  the  army  of  Prussia  when 
young,  but  having  a  taste  for  travel  he  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  crossed 
the  ocean  to  Brazil.  In  1848  he  was  charged  with  organizing  the  German  navy,  and 
made  admiral.  In  1856  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  slightly  wounded 
in  a  fight  with  pirates  off  Morocco.  He  became  commander  of  the  marine  of  Prussia,  and 
when  the  German  empire  was  established  was  continued  inspector-gen.  of  the  new 
marine.  He  was  under  medium  height  and  in  no  way  conspicuous,  unless  for  carelessness 
in  dress;  but  he  was  sharp  withal,  and  jovial.  In  1850  he  made  a  morganatic  marriage 
with  baroness  von  Barmin  (Therese,  the  dancer,  and  sister  of  Fanny  Ellsler).  They  had 
a  son,  who  died  young. 

ADA'LIA,  anciently  Attalia,  the  chief  sea-port  on  the  s.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  n.  lat. 
36°  52',  e.  long.  30°  45'.  The  streets  rise  like  the  seats  of  a  theater,  up  the  slope  of  the 
hill  behind  the  harbor.  Pop.  13,000. 

ADAM  (of  Bremen),  an  old  historical  writer,  whose  work  entitled  Gesta  Ilammenbur- 
gensis  Eccleske  Pontificum  gives  a  history  of  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg  from  788  a.d. 
to  the  death  of  the  archbishop  Adalbert  in  1072.  This  work  has  great  historical  value"; 
in  addition  to  its  notices  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  gives  accounts  of  the  northern  Slavonic 
tribes,  which  the  author  collected  during  a  visit  to  the  Danish  king  Svend-Estrithson.  A. 
was  canon  and  magister  scliolarum  at  Bremen  from  1067  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1076. 

ADAM,  Adolphe  Charles,  1803-56;  b.  Paris;  composer.  In  1817  he  entered  the 
conservatory,  and  studied  composition  under  Boieldieu ;  began  writing  piano  fantasies  and 
variations;  wrote  the  opera  of  “Pierre  et  Catherine”  in  1829,  and  a  ballet  for  London  in 
1832;  is  best  known  by  his  “Postilion  de  Lonjumeau,”  written  in  1836.  In  1857  he 
published  his  autobiography  and  souvenirs  of  a  musician. 

A'DAM,  Albrecht,  1786-1862;  d.  Munich.  He  studied  painting  in  Nuremberg;  served 
in  the  Austrian  campaigns  against  Napoleon,  but  subsequently  served  with  Beaumarchais, 
and  painted  the  battle-scene  of  Labau.  He  accompanied  Eugene  in  the  campaign  of  1812 
as  far  as  Moscow,  and  prepared  drawings  to  illustrate  Eugene’s  military  career;  painted 
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several  large  war  pictures— liis  last  being  the  “Battle  of  the  Moskva,”  for  king  Louis  of 

jLS&Vcirici. 

ADAM,  Alexander,  ll.d.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  teacher,  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  Kafford,  near  Forres,  in  1741.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  with  limited  means  and 
a  numerous  family,  so  that  young  Adam  had  to  struggle  through  much  hardship  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  learning  for  which  he  thirsted.  While  studying  at  the  university  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  he  had  to  support  himself  by  giving  private  lessons,  for  which  he  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  one  guinea  a  quarter.  He  breakfasted  and  supped  on  porridge  and  small-beer ;  a 
penny  loaf  served  him  for  dinner.  Such  was  the  stern  initiation — not,  indeed,  a  singular 
case  in  Scotland — of  the  brave  young  scholar.  His  patient  merits,  however,  soon  gained 
recognition.  A.’s  first  public  office  was  that  of  classical  master  in  Watson’s  hospital, Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  not  long  after  (1761)  he  succeeded  to  the  liead-mastership  of  the  institution. 
In  1768  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  high  school;  and  this  situation  he  filled  for  nearly 
forty  years  with  distinguished  ability  and  success,  giving  himself  to  its  duties  with  singular 
devotion,  and  raising  the  reputation  of  the  school  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 
In  some  of  his  efforts  to  that  end  he  encountered  such  opposition  as  now  seems  almost 
fabulous.  He  composed  a  new  Latin  grammar  (1772),  in  which  he  aimed  at  combining 
the  study  of  English  and  Latin,  but  the  town-council  prohibited  him  from  teaching  it. 
In  1791  he  published  his  Roman  Antiquities ,  the  work  which  did  most  to  promote  his 
reputation,  and  which,  though  now  generally  superseded  by  more  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  dictionaries,  was  for  many  years  the  best  manual  of  the  kind  in  existence.  His 
Summary  of  Geography  and  History  appeared  in  1794,  his  Classical  Biography  in  1800,  and 
his  Latin  Dictionary — an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work  unfinished  at  his  death — in  1805. 
On  the  18tli  of  Dec.,  1809,  Dr.  A.  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  the  effect  of  intense  study, 
by  which  he  had  been  seized  in  his  class-room  five  days  before.  “Amidst  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  mind  that  accompanied  it,”  says  prof.  Pillans,  the  writer  of  his  biography  in  the 
Encyclo.  Brit.  (8th  edit.),  and  his  successor  in  his  chair,  “he  was  constantly  reverting 
to  the  business  of  the  class,  and  addressing  his  boys;  and  in  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  as  he 
fancied  himself  examining  on  the  lesson  of  the  day,  he  stopped  short  and  said :  ‘  But  it 
grows  dark;  you  may  go,’  and  almost  immediately  expired.” 

ADAM,  Robert,  a  distinguished  architect,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1728.  His  father, 
William  Adam,  of  Maryburgh,  in  Fifesliire,  was  also  an  architect  of  no  mean  repute. 
After  receiving  a  university  education,  Robert  A.  proceeded  in  1754  to  Italy,  and  thence 
to  Dalmatia,  where  he  devoted  some  time,  in  conjunction  with  Clerisseau,  a  French  archi¬ 
tect,  to  exploring  and  making  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro. 
On  his  return  to  Britain  he  rapidly  rose  to  distinction,  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
king,  and  obtained  extensive  employment.  The  publication,  in  1764,  of  the  results  6f 
his  labors  at  Spalatro,  contributed  to  his  reputation.  In  opposition  to  the  heavy  style  of 
architecture  prevalent  at  the  time,  A.  introduced  a  taste  for  lightness  and  decoration, 
which,  however,  tended  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  weakness  and  triviality.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  form  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  general  character  of  his  designs,  grant  him  the 
merit  of  having  effected  great  reforms  in  British  domestic  architecture  generally.  In  1768 
A.  was  elected  m.p.  for  the  county  of  Kinross.  During  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  his 
practice,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  James,  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
architect  of  the  time.  In  1773,  the  brothers  commenced  to  publish  a  series  of  engravings 
of  their  chief  designs,  which  was  continued  for  some  years.  Robert  died  in  1792,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  most  generally  admired  of  his  works  is  the 
register  house,  Edinburgh.  Kedleston  hall,  near  Derby,  is  regarded  by  some  as  his 
greatest  work.  Among  his  other  principal  works  are  the  university  buildings  and  St. 
George’s  church,  Edinburgh  (both  altered  from  the  original  design),  the  Glasgow  infir¬ 
mary,  the  Adelplii  buildings,  London,  the  screen  to  the  admiralty,  Caen-wood  house, 
Luton  house  (altered),  Lansdowne  house,  etc. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.  See  Corundum. 

ADAM  and  Eve.  The  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  A.  and  E.  is  given  in 
Genesis.  To  the  scriptural  account  the  later  Jewish  writers  in  the  Talmud  have  made 
many  tasteless  additions.  They  tell  us  that  the  stature  of  A. ,  when  first  created,  reached  to 
the  heavens,  while  the  splendor  of  his  countenance  surpassed  that  of  the  sun.  The  very 
angels  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  all  creatures  hastened  to  worship  him.  Then  the 
Lord,  in  order  to  show  the  angels  his  power,  caused  a  sleep  to  fall  on  A. ,  and  removed  a 
portion  of  every  limb.  A.  thus  lost  his  vast  stature,  but  remained  perfect  and  complete. 
His  first  wife  was  Lilith,  the  mother  of  demons;  but  she  fled  from  him,  and  afterwards 
E.  was  created  for  him.  At  the  marriage  of  A.  and  E.,  angels  were  present,  some  play¬ 
ing  on  musical  instruments,  others  serving  up  delicious  viands ;  while  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  danced  together.  The  happiness  of  the  human  pair  excited  envy  among  the  angels, 
and  the  seraph  Sammael  tempted  them  and  succeeded  in  leading  them  to  their  fall  from 
innocence.— According  to  the  Koran,  all  the  angels  paid  homage  to  A.,  excepting  Eblis, 
who,  on  account  of  his  refusal,  was  expelled  from  paradise.  To  gratify  his  revenge, 
Eblis  seduced  A.  and  E.,  and  they  were  separated.  Adam  was  penitent,  and  lived  in  a 
tent  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Mecca,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  divine  command¬ 
ments  by  the  archangel  Gabriel.  After  200  years  of  separation,  he  again  found  E.  on 
Mt  Arafat.  Many  other  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans  respecting  A. 
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and  E.  may  be  found  in  Herbelot’s  Bibliotlieque  Orientale. — In  the  system  of  the  Christian 
Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  A.  is  one  of  the  highest  a3ons. — According  to  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  A.  was  the  covenant  head  or  federal  representative  of  the  whole  human  race,  who 
were  thus  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  breach  of  the  covenant  { q.v.)  which  God 
made  with  him  at  his  creation.  This  view  is  supported  by  reference  to  the  parallel  drawn 
between  A.  and  Christ  in  Rom.  v.  and  1  Cor.  xv. ,  in  the  latter  of  which  chapters  Christ  is 
called,  in  contradistinction  to  A., .“the  second  man,”  and  “the  last  A.” 

ADAM  de  la  HALLE,  Ad  am  aura,  or  “The  Hunchback  of  Arras,”  one  of  the 
wandering  poets  or  trouveres  of  the  13th  c.  He  was  in  the  suite  of  count  Robert  of 
Artois  in  1282.  A. ’s  works  were  superior  to  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
had  enough  of  dramatic  quality  to  secure  for  him  a  place  among  the  founders  of  the 
drama  in  France. 

ADAM,  Madame  Juliette,  See  page  883 

ADAMAW'A,  the  Mohammedan  name  of  a  country  in  central  Africa,  visited  by  Dr. 
Barth  in  1851;  6°  30'  to  11°  30'  n.,  11°  30'  to  11°  16'  e. ;  about  200  m.  long  by  70  wide; 
capital,  Yola,  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants.  A.  is  a  sub-kingdom,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  pagan  tribes  conquered  by  the  Foolah  chieftain  Adama,  who  subdued  the  region 
when  it  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Fumbina.  It  is  a  tine  country,  well  watered, 
generally  flat,  rising  towards  the  s.  to  1500  ft.  or  more,  with  a  few  groups  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Grass  is  plentiful ;  meat  very  dear,  an  ordinary  goat  being  worth  as  much  as  a 
slave  girl.  Elephants  are  common;  the  ayu,  an  animal  resembling  a  seal,  lives  in  the 
rivers,  feeding  at  night  on  the  grass  of  their  banks;  and  there  is  an  indigenous  ox,  dark 
gray  and  less  than  three  feet  high.  The  standard  of  value  is  native  cotton  cloth  2J  in. 
wide,  length  indicating  price.  The  Mohammedan  population  dress  decently,  some  even 
well ;  pagans  wear  strips  of  leather  around  the  loins.  Slavery  is  universal — many  indi¬ 
viduals  owning  more  than  a  thousand.  There  are  a  few  Arab  colonies.  The  governor 
of  Yola  calls  himself  sultan  and  receives  an  annual  tribute  of  5000  slaves,  besides  horses 
and  cattle. 

A  DAMITES,  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  spread  themselves  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in 
the  15th  and  16th  c.,  but  had  no  connection  with  the  Hussites.  One  Picard  is  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  sect  about  1400.  He  styled  himself  Adam,  the  son 
of  God,  rejected  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  and  the  priesthood,  and  advocated  the  com¬ 
munity  of  women.  After  his  death,  his  followers  spread  themselves  in  Bohemia  under 
several  leaders.  They  even  fortified  themselves  on  an  island  in  a  tributary  of  the  Moldau, 
and  committed  depredations  around.  They  were  detested  as  much  by  the  followers  of 
Huss  as  by  the  Catholics.  Ziska  (q.v.)  made  war  against  them,  and  slew  great  numbers; 
but  they  were  never  entirely  rooted  out.  Even  as  recently  as  1849,  when  the  Austrian 
government  declared  religious  liberty  for  all  its  subjects,  certain  members  of  this  sect 
appeared  and  endeavored  to  gain  proselytes.  The  official  investigation  into  their  character 
which  took  place  at  that  time  represents  their  creed  as  a  mixture  of  freethinking,  quiet¬ 
ism,  and  communism.  The  members  belong  to  the  peasant  or  laboring  class;  and  both  men 
and  women  are  generally  industrious,  temperate,  and  discreet  in  their  ordinary  course  of 
life ;  but  at  their  nightly  meetings,  at  which  they  dispense  with  clothes,  the  utmost  licen¬ 
tiousness  is  said  to  prevail. — As  early  as  the  2d  c.,  there  was  a  sect  of  Gnostic  tendency, 
called  Adamites,  who  sought,  by  abstaining  from  all  indulgence  of  the  senses,  to  recall  the 
state  of  innocence  men  were  in  before  the  fall.  They  therefore  rejected  marriage,  and  in 
order  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  continence  went  naked.  They  held  that  for  those  who 
had  once  attained  the  state  of  innocence  all  actions  were  alike  indifferent — neither  good 
nor  evil.  This  doctrine  led  directly  to  the  greatest  licentiousness.  Aberrations  of  this 
kind,  under  various  disguises  and  modifications,  have  made  their  appearance  from  time 
to  time  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

ADAMNAN,  Saint,  a  member  of  the  early  Irish  church,  to  whom  the  world  is  deeply 
indebted  for  the  information  about  that  remarkable  community  which  he  left  to  posterity. 
His  name  was  properly  Adam,  of  which  Adamnan  is  a  diminutive.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  early  church  that  the  genealogies  of  its  eminent  members  have  been 
preserved  with  a  minuteness  scarcely  rivaled  in  the  days  of  peerages.  He  was  born  iu 
the  co.  of  Donegal  about  the  year  625.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Reeves:1  “  His  father, 
Rouan,  was  sixth  in  descent  from  Conall  Gulban,  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  great  races 
of  the  northern  Hy  Neill,  and  in  virtue  of  his  birth  claimed  kin  to  St.  Colomba  and 
many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Ireland.  The  father  of  Ronan  was  Tinne,  from  whom  came  the 
patronymic  TJa  Tinne,  or  grandson  of  Tinne,  an  appellative  which  is  occasionally  found 
coupled  with  A. ’s  name.  Ronnat,  the  mother  of  A.,  was  descended  from  Enna,  son  of 
Niall,  whose  race,  the  Cincl  Enna,  possessed  themselves  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  Foyle  and  Swilly,  which  was  called  the  Tir  Enna,  or  land  of  Enna,  and  answers 
to  the  modern  barony  of  Raphoe.  He  was,  like  many  of  the  eminent  Irish  clergy,  a  states¬ 
man  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and  we  hear  of  his  being  sent  on  missions  from  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  to  Alfred,  king  of  Northumbria.  In  the  year  679,  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Iona.  His 
rule  over  that  community  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  peaceful  and  fortunate.  The 
views  held  by  the  Irish  church  about  the  holding  of  Easter  and  the  form  of  the  tonsure 
are  now  pretty  well  known  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  church.  However  little  their 
own  importance  might  be,  they  are  significant  as  the  object  of  a  bitter  contest  in  which  that 
church  resisted  the  rules  promulgated  from  Rome.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Saxon 
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churcli,  A.  had  adopted  the  Romish  or  orthodox  views,  as  they  are  termed,  and  endeavored 
to  put  them  in  practice  in  his  own  community.  He  was  thwarted  in  this  object,  and  it  is 
said  that  mortification  at  the  failure  caused  his  death.  He  d.  in  the  year  704,  on  the  23d 
of  Sept. ,  which  is  the  day  of  his  translation  in  the  calendar.  He  left  behind  him  an  account 
of  the  Holy  Land,  containing  matters  which  he  says  were  communicated  by  Arculfus,  a 
French  ecclesiastic  who  had  lived  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  valuable  as  the  earliest  information 
we  possess  of  Palestine  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  But  far  more  valuable  is  his  Vita 
Sancti  Columbce,  his  life  of  St.  Colomba,  the  converter  of  the  Piets,  and  founder  of  Iona. 
Along  with  miracles  and  many  other  stories  palpably  incredible,  this  book  reveals  a  great 
deal  of  distinct  and  minute  matter  concerning  the  remarkable  body  to  which  both  the  author 
and  his  hero  belonged.  The  standard  edition  of  the  book  is  that  of  Dr.  Reeves,  edited 
in  1857  for  the  Bannatyne  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Irish  archaelogical  society  which 
(with  an  English  trans.)  forms  "the  6th  vol.  (1875)  of  Scottish  Historians.  Nearly  all  the 
information  to  be  had  about  the  early  Scoto-Irish  church  is  comprised  in  that  volume. 

ADAMS,  a  co.  of  w.  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi;  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ’80,  59,135  ;  Bear 
creek  drains  the  n.  part;  the  Quincy  and  Chicago  and  the  Quincy  and  Eastern  railroads 
pass  through  the  co.,  and  the  Illinois  and  Southern  Iowa  forms  a  junction  with  the  Quincy 
and  Eastern.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  mostly  covered  with  timber,  but  some  portions 
are  well  cultivated,  and  there  are  several  manufactories.  Co.  seat,  Denver. 

ADAMS,  a  co.  in  e.  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio;  324  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  14,777.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Wabash  and  St.  Mary’s  rivers;  mostly  wooded ;  surface  level  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Co.  seat,  Decatur. 


ADAMS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Iowa,  on  the  Nodaway  river,  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
river  railroajd;  432  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  11,874.  It  is  an  agricultural  region.  Co.  seat  Quincy. 

ADAMS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Mississippi,  on  the  M.  river;  440  sq.m. ;  pop. ’80,  22,649 — 17,852 
colored.  The  land  is  highly  productive.  Co.  seat,  Natchez. 

ADAMS,  a  co.  in  s.  Nebraska,  bounded  n.  by  the  Platte,  and  drained  by  the  Little  Blue 
river.  The  white  population  in  1870  was  but  19  ;  1880,  10,235. 

ADAMS,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  on  the  O.  river;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  24,005.  It  is  hilly, 
fertile,  and  adapted  to  fruit,  timber,  and  sheep  raising.  Co.  seat,  West  Union. 

ADAMS,  a  co.  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Maryland  border;  530  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ’80,  32,455. 
South  mountain  is  on  its  southern  border,  and  the  co.  is  mostly  uneven.  Copper  mines 
have  been  worked  with  some  advantage,  and  there  are  marble  quarries.  Co.  seat,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  which  lias  railroad  communication  to  the  e.  and  n. 

ADAMS,  co.,  Wash.  Ter.  See  page  883. 

ADAMS,  a  co.  in  central  Wisconsin,  on  the  W.  river;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  6755.  The 
surface  shows  chiefly  forest  and  timber  land,  with  abundant  water  power.  Co.  seat, 

Friendship. 

ADAMS  a  t.  in  Berkshire  co.  Mass.,  on  the  Hoosac  river;  pop.  ’80,  5591 ;  four  villages 
in  the  town— North  Adams,  South  Adams,  Maple  Grove  and  Blackington.  In  the  t.  is 
Greylock  mountain,  3500  ft.,  highest  in  Mass.  The  w.  end  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel  is  at 
North  Adams,  where  two  railroads  terminate.  The  chief  business  is  manufacturing,  m 
cotton  and  woolen  factories,  paper  mills  and  print  works.  At  North  Adams  is  the  first 
successful  employment  (at  shoemaking)  of  Chinese  laboreis;  they  engage  foi  thiee  jcais, 
and  are  faithful,  honest  and  peaceable. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Baker;  b.  Mass.,  1814,  d.  St.  Thomas,  1853.  He  graduated  at 
Amherst  and  was  a  naturalist ;  assisted  prof.  Hitchcock  in  geological  survey  of  N  i.; 
became  tutor  at  Amherst,  1837;  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Middlebury 
college  Yt  1838-47;  professor  at  Amherst  from  1847  till  Ins  death.  In  1845-  <  he  was 
ena-a^ed  in  the  geological  survey  of  Yt.  Hewent  several  times  to  the  West  Indies;  wrote 
on^conchology,  and  with  assistance  of  Prof.  Gray,  of  Brooklyn,  published  an  elementary 

work  on  geology. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Francis,  ll.d.,  b.  Boston,  1807;  son  of  John  Quincy.  He  passed 
ten  years  in  Europe  with  his  father,  and  learned  Russian,  German  and  French.  In  < 
he  entered  the  Boston  Latin  school;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  m  1825;  studied  law 
with  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  in  1838,  but  did  not  go  into  practic 
married  a  daughter  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  and  became  a  brother-in-law  of  Ed^v  aid  Everett. 
In  1831  he  was  sent  to  State  legislature,  serving  three  years  m  the  house  and  two  m  the 
senate.  In  1848,  candidate  for  vice-president  with  ex-pres.  A  an  Biuen  on  the  fiee.oil 
ticket.  In  1858,  elected  to  congress ;  supported  Lincoln  with  public  addresses,  m  companj 
with  Wm  H  Seward  In  1861,  appointed  minister  to  England,  and  managed  Amencan 
Sfe rs  through^ L  crisis  of  the  w  with  much  success.  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  arbi¬ 
trators  for  the  U  S  at  Geneva.  In  1872  he  entered  with  great  earnestness  into  the  Liberal 
Republican  movement,  and  was  a  formidable  rival  for  the  presidential  nomination  against 
Horace  Greeley  who  finally  received  it.  In  1876  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
Horace  Gree  y  defeated  Mr.  A.  has  written  much  for  the  North  American  Re¬ 

vise  if  Christian  Examiner,  and  the  press  generally  ;  but  his  main  work  hasbwnthe 
biography  of  his  grandfather,  and  editing  the  writings  of  both  grandfather  and  father. 
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ADAMS,  Charles  Francis,  jr.,  b.  Boston,  May  27, 1835;  son  of  preceding.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Harvard  1856,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858;  served  loyally  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  commanding  a  regiment  of  colored  men,  and  mustered  out  with  brevet 
rank  of  brig-gen.  Identified  with  railroad  development,  and  writer  for  the  North  American 
Review ;  with  his  brother,  Henry  Brooks  A. ,  author  of  Chapters  of  Erie,  and  other  Essays. 

ADAMS,  Edwin,  b.  Mass.,  1834,  d.  Philadelphia,  1877;  an  American  actor.  He  first 
appeared  at  the  Boston  National  theater,  Aug.  29, 1853,  as  Stephen  in  “The  Hunchback;” 
went  through  the  country,  acting  Hamlet,  in  1860;  was  with  Kate  Bateman,  Henry  Placide 
and  Jas.  W.  Wallack  at  N.  Y.  Winter  garden  in  1860;  reappeared  in  N.  Y.  in  1866  as 
Robert  Landry  in  “  The  Dead  Heart;”  was  in  the  company  when  Booth’s  theater  opened, 
Feb.  3, 1867,  and  played  Mercutio  and  Enoch  Arden  in  that  house.  He  lost  his  health  in 
Australia. 

ADAMS,  George  Everett.  See  page  883. 

ADAMS,  George  M.  See  page  883. 

ADAMS,  Hannah,  b.  Mass.,  1755,  d.  1832,  one  of  the  earliest  American  female  writers; 
author  of  Views  on  Religions  Opinions,  1784;  History  of  New  England,  1799 ;  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  1801 ;  History  of  the  Jews,  1812;  all  of  which  brought  fame  but  little  money.  Hers 
was  the  first  body  buried  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery. 

ADAMS,  Henry  Brooks,  son  of  Charles  F.,and  his  father’s  private  secretary  in 
London.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Harvard,  and  became 
editor  of  the  North  American  Review. 

ADAMS,  John,  the  second  president  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  Am.,  was  born  at  Braintree,  in 
Mass.,  on  the  19th  of  Oct.,  1735.  His  parents  were  descended  from  a  Puritan  family 
which  had  emigrated  from  England  to  Mass,  in  1640.  Before  the  revolution,  A.  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  jurist,  and  wrote  in  the  Boston  Journal  an  essay  on  Canon  Law 
and  Feudal  Law  (1765).  He  was  sent  by  Mass,  to  the  congress  which  commenced  its 
sittings  in  Philadelphia  in  1774.  With  Lee  and  Jefferson,  he  boldly  argued  for  a  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  mother-country ;  and  Lee’s  proposition  of  a  declaration  of  independence  was 
carried  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  A.  and  Jefferson  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  but  it  appears  that  Jefferson  is  the  sole  author  of  it.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  A.  was  employed  on  many  important  negotiations  with  European  powers ; 
among  others,  he  assisted  Franklin,  Jay,  Jefferson,  and  Laurens,  in  1782,  in  settling  the 
conditions  of  peace  with  England.  In  1785  he  came  to  London  as  the  first  ambassador 
from  the  Union.  George  III.  expressed  his  pleasure  in  receiving  an  ambassador  who  had 
no  prejudices  in  favor  of  France,  the  natural  enemy  of  the  English  crown,  and  A.  replied: 
“I  have  no  prejudices  but  in  favor  of  my  native  land.”  He  published  in  London  his 
Defense  of  the  Constitutions  of  Government  of  the  United  States  (3  vols.  1787).  On  his 
return  to  America,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  as  vice-president  of  the  U.  S.,  and  on 
the  retirement  of  Washington  (in  1797)  became  president.  The  enmity  of  the  democratic 
party,  which  had  already  been  excited  against  him,  was  now  increased  by  the  measures 
which  he  judged  necessary  to  uphold  the  national  honor  against  the  "pretensions  of 
France,  and  still  more  by  his  decided  favor  for  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  In  1801,  when 
his  term  of  four  years  of  office  had  expired,  his  adversary  Jefferson  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  A.  now  retired  to  his  estate  of  Quincy,  near  Boston,  where  he 
occupied  himself  with  agricultural  pursuits.  After  this  retirement,  he  received  many 
proofs  of  respect  and  confidence  from  his  countrymen.  When  85  years  old,  we  find  him 
still  in  his  place  as  member  of  the  convention  appointed  (1820)  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  Mass.  He  d.  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  he 
had  proclaimed  in  congress  the  independence  of  the  U.  S. 

ADAMS,  John,  {ante).  John  Adams  was  the  great-grandson  of  Henry,  the  English 
emigrant;  his  father  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  and  selectman,  a  farmer  of  small  means 
and  a  shoemaker,  but  he  gave  John  a  good  education  at  Harvard,  whence  he  went  to  Wor¬ 
cester  and  took  charge  of  a  school.  He  was  ambitious,  and  only,  lacked  influence  to  get 
into  the  army;  then  he  thought  of  divinity,  but  the  confusion  and  wrangling  of  sects  dis¬ 
mayed  him,  so  he  settled  on  law.  In  1764  he  married  Abigail  Smith,  daughter  of  the 
minister  at  Weymouth,  and  a  person  above  his  social  position.  She  proved  a  good  wife 
and  mother  and  made  his  home  happy.  Soon  after  marriage  he  went  into  politics  with 
other  opponents  of  the  stamp  act  and  parliamentary  oppression.  He  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  counsel  of  the  town  of  Boston,  the  others  being  Jeremiah  Gridley,  the  head  of  the 
bar,  and  James  Otis,  the  famous  orator.  They  were  to  present  to  the  governor  and 
council  a  memorial  asking  that  courts  might  proceed  with'  business  though  no  stamped 
paper  was  to  be  had.  As  junior,  Adams  opened  the  business,  taking  the  bold  stand  that 
the  stamp  act  was  void  because  parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  repeal 
of  the  act  soon  after  ended  the  matter.  About  this  time  he  began  to  write  on  “Taxa¬ 
tion”  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  and  some  of  his  articles  were  reprinted  in  a  London  paper. 
In  1768  he  moved  to  Boston,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  general  court,  though 
at  the  time  he  was  retained  to  defend  capt.  Preston  in  the  Boston  massacre  affair, 
who  was  acquitted  in  spite  of  the  great  prejudice  existing.  In  the  general  court  he  began 
to  be  a  leader  of  the  patriot  party,  and  though  he  soon  resigned  was  consulted  upon  all 
important  matters  by  governor  Hutchinson.  About  this  time  he  wrote  articles  on  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  and  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  judges  by  the  crown.  The 
destruction  of  t.he  tea  brought  on  the  crisis  and  produced  the  congress  of  1774,  of  which 
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A.  was  one  of  the  five  Massachusetts  members.  There  he  took  active  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  ot  colonial  independence,  and  when  a  declaration  was  agreed  upon  he  was  chosen  to 
put  the  lesolutions  in  shape.  Returning  home  he  was  chosen  to  the  provincial  congress, 
then  in  session,  which  had-  substantially  declared  war  by  appointing  a  committee  of 
safety,  seizing  the  provincial  revenues,  appointing  general  officers,  collecting  stores  and 
beginning  to  foim  an  army.  After  the  adjournment  of  this  congress  his  pen  was  again 
at  work  and  the  “  Novanglus”  articles  appeared  in  anwer  to  pro-British  papers  signed 
Massachusettensis.  This  work  was  interrupted  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  A. 
hurried  to  the  congress  in  Philadelphia,  which  body  soon  became  the  chief  authority  in 
the  colonies.  Adams  was  satisfied  that  reconciliation  was  impossible,  though  a  majority 
in  congress  thought  differently.  The  siege  of  Boston  had  begun,  and  Adams  claims 
that  he  first  suggested  Washington  for  the  chief  command  in  order  to  secure  the  active 
help  of  the  Virginia  delegates;  but  he  insisted  that  gen.  Artemus  Ward  should  be  second 
which  place  the  Virginians  wanted  for  Lee;  Lee  was  made  third  in  rank.  While  absent 
from  congress  some  of  his  correspondence  was  made  public,  in  which  he  spoke  very 
freely  of  his  colleagues,  especially  John  Dickinson,  who,  with  some  others,  became  his 
personal  enemy  for  life.  He  was  a  hard  worker  in  congress,  chiefly  in  committees;  was 
on  the  naval  committee,  and  his  rules  then  written  are  the  basis  of  our  present  naval 
code.  .  Late  in  1775  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Mass.,  but  never  took  the  seat, 
resigning  the  next  year.  In  congress  freedom  was  slowly  gaining  ground;  A.  was  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  self-government  by  each  of  the  colonies,  then  a  confederation, 
and  then  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  May  13,  1776,  he  carried  the  first  proposition, 
and  the  others  naturally  followed.  A  resolution  by  Robt.  H.  Lee  offered  under  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Virgina  convention,  that  the  “  colonies  are  by  right  and  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent,”  was  warmly  supported  by  A.  and  carried  "by  seven  states  to  six.  A.  was 
put  on  the  committee  on  the  declaration  and  on  foreign  affairs,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
congressional  board  of  war,  in  fact  the  war  department,  where  he  gave  the  hardest  labor 
for  18  months,  and  almost  alone  created  such  a  war  department  as  we  had;  and  in  this 
and  other  work  he  gained  the  reputation  of  “the  clearest  head  and  firmest  heart  of  any 
mian  in  congress.”  Near  the  close  of  1777  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  France  to 
supersede  Silas  Deane.  The  French  alliance  was  already  made,  and  Franklin  commis¬ 
sioned  as  ambassador.  A.  came  home  in  1779  in  the  ship  with  our  first  minister  from  a 
foreign  power.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Mass,  constitutional  convention,  but 
was  immediately  appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain  to  treat  for  peace,  and  returned  to 
Europe  in  the  same  frigate  that  had  brought  him  home.  Soon  after  arrival  in  London  he 
went  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  was  made  minister  to  that  country  while  there. 
He  secured  a  loan  of  .$2,000,000.  After  peace,  with  which  he  had  much  to  do,  he  was 
sent  as  minister  to  England,  and  arrived  in  London  in  May,  1785.  He  was  civilly  but 
coldly  received,  and  his  situation  was  anything  but  agreeable;  so,  at  his  request,  lie  was 
recalied  in  1788.  While  in  England  he  prepared  his  Defense  of  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion,  a  work  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  anti-republican  and  even  monarchical 
tendencies.  Under  the  newly  organized  federal  government  he  became  vice-president, 
and  gave  probably  more  casting  votes  in  the  senate  than  all  vice-presidents  since ;  giving 
about  twent}r,  nearly  all  to  support  Washington’s  policy  or  on  some  important  organic 
law.  Up  to  this  time  A.  and  Jefferson  had  generally  agreed,  but  differing  views  of  the 
French  revolution  separated  them  widely — A.  vehemently  denouncing  that  outbreak  as  a 
great  evil.  The  strife  became  so  warm  that  when  the  second  presidential  election  came 
on,  the  friends  of  Jefferson  nominated  George  Clinton  for  vice-president  against  A.,  but 
failed  to  defeat  him.  With  Washington,  A.  heartily  supported  the  plan  of  neutrality, 
•while  the  Jeffersonians  were  eager  for  discriminations  against  England.  Washington 
declined  a  candidacy  for  a  third  term,  and  then  came  our  first  partisan  contest  for  presi¬ 
dent;  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Jefferson,  and  Thomas  Pinckney  were  more  or  less  in  the 
field.  In  the  electoral  college  A.  barely  prevailed,  having  71  votes  to  69  for  Jeffer¬ 
son  ;  (as  the  law  was  then  the  electors  voted  for  two  men  without  designating  the  office- 
the  highest  vote  made  the  president,  and  the  next  highest  the  vice-president).  A. 
charged  Hamilton  with  dividing  the  vote  of  the  north  and  east,  and  that,  with  other  con¬ 
temporaneous  troubles,  broke  up  the  federal  party.  Our  French  relations  were  in  a  crit¬ 
ical  state  when  A.  took  the  chair;  our  minister,  James  Monroe,  had  disregarded  his 
instructions  and  led  us  into  difficulty  with  the  wily  Talleyrand,  and  the  exposure  of  this 
entanglement  aroused  a  strong  anti-French  feeling  and  revived  the  old  federal  party;  but 
some  unlucky  appointments  by  A.,  such  as  Vans  Murray  for  minister  to  France,  soon 
checked  this  resurrection.  When  the  new  commission  reached  France,  Bonaparte  was 
in  power,  and  there  was  no  further  difficulty.  When  the  election  of  1800  came  on,  the 
federal  party  was  only  in  fragments;  the  republicans  (soon  to  be  democrats)  were  strong 
and  growing  rapidly  under  such  skillful  leaders  as  Jefferson  and  Burr  A.  was  still  pop- 
ural  with  the  people,  but  his  opponents  loaded  him  down  with  the  French  troubles,  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  many  sins  of  which  he  was  not  guilty ;  his  private  corre¬ 
spondence  was  exposed,  and  to  all,  as  in  Washington’s  case,  was  added  the  charge  that  he 
selected  his  cabinet  under  British  influence.  There  was  no  choice  of  president  by  the 
people’s  election:  Jefferson  had  73  votes,  Burr  73,  Adams  65,  Pinckney  64.  After  many 
ballots  the  house  of  representatives  chose  Jefferson  for  president  and  Burr  for  vice- 
president,  and  on  the  day  of  inauguration  John  Adams  left  office  without  waiting  to  see 
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his  opponent  take  the  chair.  He  had  no  intercourse  with  his  successful  rival  for  thirteen 
years.  A.  at  once  quitted  public  life;  he  had  been  frugal  and  was  not  without  estate,  and 
liis  home  was  happy,  until  the  death  of  his  second  son ;  his  hope,  however,  was  in  his  son 
John  Quincy,  whom  lie  desired  to  see  seated  in  the  presidential  chair.  Few  men  have 
fallen  so  suddenly  from  high  political  importance  to  zero ;  in  the  last  year  of  his  term  he 
received  and  wrote  letters  by  thousands;  the  next  year  he  received  hardly  a  hundred.  He 
lost  the  favor  and  got  the  spite  of  both  parties.  He  was  bitterly  assailed  long  after  he  left 
office,  and  his  misdeeds  were  even  used  in  the  campaign  against  his  son  in  1824.  But 
though  his  official  utterances  were  stopped,  his  pen  was  busy.  He  defended  himself  in  the 
newspapers,  and  brought  to  light  many  important  historical  facts.  After  Jefferson  left 
public  life  he  and  A.  were  reconciled  and  corresponded  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
both  dying  on  the  same  day,  the  day  of  all  in  which  they  might  desire  to  go — July  4, 
1826,  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence  in  which  both 
had  taken  deep  personal  interest.  When  A.  was  in  his  86th  year  he  was  chosen  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  convention  to  revise  the  Mass,  constitution,  and  did  much  to  bring  about  a 
modification  of  sections  respecting  religion  and  support  of  churches,  for  with  years  he 
had  grown  liberal,  even  ahead  of  his  time.  In  person  he  wTas  above  medium  height, 
with  a  stout,  well-knit  frame,  growing  corpulent  with  age ;  large  head,  wide  and  expan¬ 
sive  brow;  a  mild  and  even  humorous  eye;  general  aspect  grave  and  imposing;  he 
delighted  in  society  and  conversation  and  was  a  good  talker;  affections  warm  but  not 
particularly  demonstrative;  anger  violent  and  soon  cooled,  and  without  malevolence; 
impatient  of  cant  and  of  opposition  to  his  well-established  views. 

ADAMS,  John,  the  assumed  name  of  Alexander  Smith,  one  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
English  ship  “  Bounty;”  b.  London,  1764,  d.  Pitcairn  island,  Mar.  29,  1829.  Nine  months 
after  the  mutiny  A.  and  his  sailors,  with  some  men  and  women  from  Tahiti,  landed  on 
Pitcairn  island  and  formed  a  government  of  which  he  was  the  head.  In  1800  he  was  the 
only  surviving  Englishman.  He  established  worship  and  such  a  school  as  was  possible. 
In  1808,  capt.  Folger,  an  American,  landed  there  and  brought  the  world  the  first  news  of 
this  strange  settlement.  A.  had  not  heard  a  wrord  from  civilized  countries  in  20  years. 
England  never  sought  to  punish  him,  and  he  died  in  peace,  leaving  a  prosperous  and 
religious  people. 

ADAMS,  John,  ll.d.,  1772-1863;  teacher  and  philosopher.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
1795;  was  principal  of  two  or  three  academies;  wTent  to  Ill.,  where  he  introduced  valu¬ 
able  modifications  in  school  laws,  and  organized  many  Sunday-schools.  He  wrote  on 
educating  and  training  the  young. 

ADAMS,  John  Couch,  discoverer,  simultaneously  with  Le  Verrier,  of  the  planet  Nep¬ 
tune,  wras  born  near  Launceston  in  Cornwall,  1819.  He  early  manifested  an  aptitude  for 
mathematics;  and  after  the  usual  amount  of  school-training,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  attained  the  honor  of  senior  wrangler,  and  became  a  mathe¬ 
matical  tutor.  In  1841,  he  undertook  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  irregularities  in  the 
motion  of  Uranus,  anticipating,  indeed,  his  own  and  LeVerrier’s  discovery — namely, 
that  they  are  due  to  the  influence  of  an  unknown  planet.  Le  Verrier  did  not  commence 
his  researches  till  the  summer  of  1845;  but  on  the  10th  Nov.  published  the  results  of  his 
calculations,  demonstrating  the  existence  of  unknown  planet,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  known  disturbance,  and  assigning  to  it  almost  the  same  place  as  A.  had  done 
in  a  paper  which  he  left  with  the  astronomer  royal  at  Greenwich  observatory  in  the 
previous  Oct. ,  but  which  he  neglected  to  publish.  Le  Verrier  has  thus  acquired,  naturally, 
the  whole  honor  of  the  discovery;  but  the  merit  of  A.  is  not  less.  The  researches  of  the 
latter  commenced  earlier;  his  discovery,  too,  was  earlier;  and  it  was  only  unfortunate  for 
the  reputation  of  the  young  astronomer  that  he  omitted  to  publish  the  results  he  had 
obtained.  The  council  of  the  royal  astronomical  society  showed  that  they  appreciated 
the  value  of  A.’s  labors,  by  awarding  equal  honors  to  both.  In  1858,  A.  w^as  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  St.  Andrews,  which,  however,  he  vacated  within  a  few  months, 
on  being  nominated  to  the  Lowndean  professorship  of  astronomy,  Cambridge. 

ADAMS,  John  Quincy,  the  sixth  president  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America,  and  son  of 
the  second  president,  was  born  in  Mass.,  July  11,1767.  In  his  boyhood  he  accompanied 
his  father  on  an  embassy  to  Europe,  and  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  youth  in  Paris,  at 
the  Hague,  and  lastly  in  London.  When  his  father  wras  elected  president,  the  younger 
Adams  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Berlin,  and  traveled  through  Silesia.  Of  this  country 
he  gave  a  description  in  his  letters,  which  were  first  published  in  the  Portfolio,  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  journal,  and  afterwards  translated  into  French  and  German.  In  his  political  views, 
A.  perfectly  agreed  with  his  father,  and  consequently  he  was  recalled  from  Berlin  when 
Jefferson  was  elected  president  in  1801.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  wTas  engaged  as 
professor  of  rhetoric,  at  Harvard  university,  in  Mass.,  the  stronghold  of  the  federalists; 
but  he  soon  left  his  academical  post  to  engage  again  in  politics,  and  was  chosen  a  senator 
for  Mass.  He  soon  became  prominent  as  a  leader  of  the  federal  party;  but  in  later  years 
he  adroitly  changed  his  course,  and  seemed  inclined  towards  the  party  of  Madison."  By 
Madison  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  and  afterwards  to  England.  On  this 
embassy  he  took  a  part  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  with  England,  and  assisted  with  his 
counsel  the  deputies  sent  from  America  to  Ghent.  When  Monroe  was  elected  president, 
he  recalled  A.  from  Europe,  and  made  him  secretary  of  state.  On  the  retirement  of 
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Monroe  from  office,  A.  gained  the  presidency,  after  a  nard  contest  against  Jackson,  in 
Feb.  1825.  lie  had  now  to  strive  against  democratic  majorities;  for,  though  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  himself  popular  by  betraying  the  schemes  of  his  former  political  associates, 
lie  could  never  win  the  confidence  of  the  growing  party  of  democrats;  and  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  office,  he  had  to  give  place  to  gen.  Jackson.  A.  retired  to  his  estate 
of  Quincy,  near  Boston;  but  in  1880  was  chosen  as  representative  of  his  district.  He  now 
joined  the  party  of  abolitionists,  and  frequently  raised  the  whole  house  of  representatives 
against  himself  by  his  incessant  petitions  on  the  slavery  question.  On  one  occasion,  in 
1842,  in  order  to  assert  strongly  in  the  abstract  the  right  to  petition,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
present  a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union !  This  was  misunderstood,  and  turned 
against  him.  He  died  at  Washington  during  the  session  of  congress,  Feb.  23,  1848.  A. 
was  one  of  the  most  able  among  American  statesmen  of  the  old  school,  and  a  skilled  diplo¬ 
matist.  See  Memoirs  of  A.,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1874. 

ADAMS,  John  Quincy  (ante).  Under  the  advantages  secured  while  with  his 
father  abroad,  John  Quincy  became  one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  time.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Harvard  in  1788,  and  studied  law  with  Theopliilus  Parsons  three  years;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  mixed  law  practice  with  writing  for  the  newspapers, 
especially  discussing  French  neutrality  and  Tom  Paine’s  Bights  of  Man.  In  1794  Wash¬ 
ington  appointed  him  minister  at  the  Hague;  in  1797  he  married  the  daughter  of  Joshua 
Johnson,  formerly  a  merchant  at  Nantes.  On  Washington’s  written  advice,  president 
Adams  appointed  him  minister  to  Berlin,  where  he  learned  German  and  translated 
Wieland’s  Oberon,  but  did  not  publish  it,  because  Sotheby’s  translation  just  then 
appeared.  Jefferson  recalled  him,  and  in  1802  he  was  a  member  of  the  Mass,  legislature. 
When  only  36  years  of  age  he  was  elected  senator  in  congress,  but  soon  afterwards 
resigned.  In  1806  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  in  Harvard.  About 
this  time  may  be  noted  the  first  appearance  of  the  sectional  ideas  which  culminated  in 
the  wTar  of  the  rebellion  of  1861-5.  During  a  visit  to  Washington,  A.  had  a  conference 
with  Jefferson  in  which  he  charged  a  portion  of  the  federal  leaders  with  a  design  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  union  and  establishing  a  separate  northern  confederacy.  This  charge  was 
often  repeated,  and  for  a  dozen  years  it  seriously  affected  the  administration  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  reducing  the  statesmen  of  New  England  to  a  position  of  much  less  weight  and 
influence  in  public  affairs  than  they  were  entitled  to  or  had  enjoyed,  and  very  probably 
restricting  Mr.  A.  to  his  one  term  of  the  presidency.  This  idea  was  said  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  with  certain  federal  members  of  congress  because  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  threatened  destruction,  by  additions  of  southern  and  southwestern  territory,  of 
the  political  influence  of  the  n.  and  e.  A.  said  that  these  members  of  congress  were  to 
have  a  meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  Alex.  Hamilton  would  be  present,  though  he  did  not 
approve  of  their  ideas.  In  1809  Madison  sent  A.  as  minister  to  Russia,  and  during  his 
residence  there  he  was  made  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  but  declined  the 
honor.  In  Russia  he  had  much  influence,  inducing  the  emperor  to  offer  himself  as 
mediator  between  our  country  and  Great  Britain.  In  1813  he  was,  with  Henry  Clay, 
Albert  Gallatin,  and  Jonathan  Russell,  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  which  was  effected  at  Ghent  after  six  months’  work,  and  signed  Dec.  24,  1814. 
The  next  spring  A.  was  made  minister  to  England,  and  was  there  until  Monroe  called 
him  home  to  be  secretary  of  state,  in  which  position  he  had  important  work  in  defending 
gen.  Jackson’s  conduct  in  Fla.  against  Spain,  in  the  Miranda  expedition,  and  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  La.  boundary,  in  which  the  Sabine  river  was  accepted  as  a  compromise.  Near 
the  end  of  Monroe’s  first  term  the  strife  between  slavery  and  freedom  began  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  bill  admitting  Missouri,  sent  to  Monroe  for  his  signature.  He  submitted  two 
questions  to  his  cabinet;  1.  Has  congress  constitutional  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a 
territory?  2.  Was  the  term  “forever”  in  the  prohibitive  clause  forever  absolutely,  or 
only  during  the  territorial  condition  of  the  country  specified?  On  the  first  question  all 
the  cabinet  voted  yea;  on  the  second  A.  thought  “forever”  covered  state  as  well  as 
territorial  condition,  but  all  the  others  held  the  other  view.  To  harmonize  matters,  Cal¬ 
houn  suggested  the  broader  question,  “Is  the  proviso  as  it  stands  in  the  bill  constitu¬ 
tional?”  And  on  this  all  voted  yea.  In  1824,  Adams,  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Clay,  all 
democrats,  veere  candidates  for  president.  In  the  colleges  the  vote  was  99  for  Jackson, 
84  for  Adams,  41  for  Crawford,  and  37  for  Clay.  In  the  house  A.  was  chosen,  as  it  was 
charged,  by  the  influence  of  Clay,  whom  he  made  secretary  of  state.  As  soon  as  A.  was 
in  office  all  the  other  factions  of  the  democracy  united  against  him  and  in  favor  of  Jack- 
son;  both  houses  of  congress  were  against  him  for  the  latter  part  of  his  term,  and  he  was 
assailed  with  the  most  unscrupulous  and  vindictive  bitterness.  For  his  second  term  he 
got  only  83  votes  to  178  for  Jackson.  He  retired  to  Quincy,  but  not  to  idleness.  A  long 
political  life  had  closed;  a  shorter  and  more  important  one  was  about  to  open.  A  new 
party,  the  anti-masons,  sent  him  to  congress,  and  his  district  kept  him  there  for  seven¬ 
teen  years,  during  which  he  was  almost  ever  at  his  post  and  always  at  work.  In  1834 
he  was  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Mass.,  but  was  beaten  by  John  Davis,  who  not  long 
after  beat  him  for  U.  S.  senator.  Free  from  all  parties  and  cliques,  A.  became  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  champion,  especially  as  to  the  right  of  petition,  which  the  southern  congressmen 
were  ever  anxious  to  restrict.  Everybody  soon  knew  that  though  he  might  oppose  the 
purpose  sought,  A.  would  promptly  present  any  respectful  petition.  This  was  fully 
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tested  in  1837,  when  lie  astonished  everybody  by  presenting  a  petition  from  actual  slaves,* 
and  compelled  its  reception,  notwithstanding  the  uproar  which  it  created.  By  degrees 
he  gravitated  towards  the  abolitionists.  Though  not  identified  as  one  of  them,  he  was 
always  the  champion  of  the  right  of  petition.  He  secured  the  repeal  of  the  notorious 
gag  rule ;  he  defended  the  slave  mutineers  of  the  Amistad,  and  was  ready,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  to  stand  up  for  free  speech.  On  the  26th  Nov.,  1846,  when  leaving  Boston 
to  take  his  seat  in  congress,  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  was  kept  away  four  months ; 
after  that  he  was  at  his  post,  but  seldom  spoke.  On  the  21st  of  Feb.,  1848,  came  a  second 
attack,  while  he  was  in  his  seat  in  the  house ;  he  was  taken  to  the  speaker’s  private  room, 
and  d.  on  the  second  day  after,  his  last  intelligible  words  being,  “  This  is  the  last  of 
earth;  I  am  content.”  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  Unitarian  in  his  religious  views,  though 
not  extreme;  also,  like  his  father,  he  kept  voluminous  diaries  and  journals,  which  have 
been  in  some  degree  arranged  and  published  by  his  son. 

ADAMS,  John  Quincy,  2d,  b.  Boston,  1833;  son  of  Charles  Francis;  graduate  of 
Harvard.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855;  was  on  gov.  Andrew’s  staff  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  in  1866  a  representative  in  the  legislature ;  in  1867  democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
and  defeated.  In  1869-70  he  was  in  the  legislature;  in  1871  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can¬ 
didate  for  governor  and  representative.  In  1872  was  nominated  for  vice-president  with 
Chas.  O’Conor  for  president,  by  democrats  who  would  not  support  Horace  Greeley;  but 
O’Conor  peremptorily  refused,  and  A.  would  not  stand  without  him.  He  has  made 
many  able  and  elaborate  speeches. 

ADAMS,  Nehemiah,  d.d.,  1806-78;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  student  of  divinity  at 
Andover.  In  1829  he  was  settled  over  the  first  Congregational  church  in  Cambridge,  and 
in  1834  over  the  union  Congregational  church  in  Essex  st.,  Boston;  author  of  Remarks  on 
the  Unitarian  Belief. 'llie  Friends  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ,  Life  of  John  Eliot ,  Christ 
as  a  Friend,  and  other  religious  books.  After  a  winter  in  Georgia  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  where  he  lived  with  a  rich  planter,  he  wrote  A  South-side  View  of  Slavery,  praising 
its  effect  upon  the  religious  character  of  the  negroes.  The  work  brought  upon  him  severe 
animadversion.  In  1869-70  he  made  a  voyage  around  the  wmrld.  As  a  writer  he  was 
greatly  admired  for  the  finish  and  delicacy  of  liis  style. 

ADAMS,  Samuel,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  American  revolution,  was  born  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1722.  His  political  leanings  were  early  manifested;  on  taking 
the  degree  of  a.m.  at  Harvard  college,  1743,  he  maintained  the  affirmative  of  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the  commonwealth  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise  preserved?  He  intended  at  first  to  become  a  clergyman,  but  after¬ 
wards  commenced  a  small  business,  and  was  made  collector  of  taxes.  He  displayed  on 
all  occasions  an  unflinching  zeal  for  popular  rights,  and  was,  by  the  patriotic  party, 
placed  in  the  legislature  in  1766.  A.  was  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  and  signed 
the  declaration  of  independence  in  1776.  He  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  senate  of 
that  state.  He  held  the  office  of  its  lieutenant-governor  from  1789  to  1794,  and  of  gov¬ 
ernor  from  that  time  till  1797.  He  then  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  at  Boston, 
Oct.  2,  1802,  poor  as  he  had  lived.  A.’s  character  was  one  of  great  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  narrow-minded  and  bigoted,  both  in 
religion  and  politics.  He  was  prejudiced  against  Washington,  whose  conduct  of  the 
war  and  his  ignorance  of  military  mailers  led  him  to  think  weaK  and  dilatory;  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  Washington,  as  first  president  of  the  republic,  seemed  to  A.  to  savor 
of  aristocracy. 

ADAMS,  Samuel  (ante),  a  great-grandson  of  Henry  A.,  an  English  emigrant,  from 
whom  president  John  A.  traced  his  descent.  Samuel  began  to  study  law,  disliked  it, 
and  went  into  a  counting-house;  became  a  merchant  and  failed;  was  partner  with  his 
father  in  a  brewery,  and  failed  after  the  father’s  death;  went  into  politics  on  a  paper- 
money  question  then  prominent  in  the  colony,  and  soon  became  an  advocate  for  the 
people  against  parliamentary  authority.  Through  him,  under  instructions  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  was  heard,  ih  May,  1764,  the  first  protest  from  America  against  lord  Gren¬ 
ville’s  plan  for  taxing  the  colonies.  While  in  the  colonial  legislature  he  acted  as  clerk  of 
that  body,  and  drew  up  most  of  the  papers.  He  is  thus  described  in  John  Adams’s 
diary:  “Adams  is  zealous,  ardent,  and  keen  in  the  cause;  is  always  for  softness,  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  prudence,  when  they  will  do ;  but  is  stanch  and  stiff  and  strict  and  rigid  and 
inflexible  in  the  cause.”  While  he  was  engaged  in  politics  his  wife  supported  the 
family.  She  died  in  1757,  and  in  1764  he  married  again.  He  was  spokesman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  troops  after  the  Boston  massacre,  and  by  his  bold¬ 
ness  effected  the  purpose.  In  the  Philadelphia  congress  he  was  at  first  conciliatory;  yet 
no  one  did  more  to  effect  the  separation  from  England,  as  gen.  Gage  testified  when  he 
excepted  only  “John  Hancock  and  Sam  Adams”  from  an  offer  of  pardon.  Adams  did 
not  like  the  federal  constitution,  but  Hancock  persuaded  him  to  support  it  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  convention,  though  he  proposed  several  amendments,  some  of  which  were 
adopted.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  French  revolution,  and  in  home  politics  inclined 
towards  Jeffersonian  views.  He  is  described  as  of  usual  size,  muscular,  with  light-blue 
eyes,  fair  complexion,  erect  and  dignified;  wearing  a  tie  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  red  cloak. 
He  was  poor  till  near  the  end  of  his  life,  when  by  the  death  of  his  son,  a  surgeon  in  the 
revolution,  he  received  enough  to  live  upon.  He  was  the  author  of  many  state  papers 
and  political  newspaper  articles;  but  an  oration  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  him  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  Aug.  1, 177G,  and  printed  in  London,  is  reckoned  spurious.  In  this  oration  the 
English  are  called  “  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,”  an  epithet  which  was  quickly  adopted  by 
the  first  Napoleon.  Adams  left  only  a  daughter,  and  none  of  his  blood  now  bear  the 
name. 

ADAMS,  Thomas,  an  English  preacher  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c.,  called  by 
Southey  “the  prose  Shakespeare  of  Puritan  theologians.”  He  was  minister  at  Wil- 
lington  Wingrave,  in  London,  and  “observant  chaplain”  to  Sir  Henry  Montague,  the 
lord  chief  justice.  He  wrote  Heaven  and  Earth  Reconciled ,  The  Devil's  Banquet,  and 
other  works,  and  a  great  number  of  his  sermons  were  printed.  A.  was  a  Puritan 
within  the  church  of  England,  as  distinguished  from  the  non -conformist  Puritans  who 
left  the  church.  “Jeremy  Taylor  did  not  surpass  him  in  brilliance  of  fancies,  nor 
Thomas  Fuller  in  wit.” 

ADAMS,  "William,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1807;  son  of  John,  ll.d.  He  graduated  from 
1  ale  in  1827 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister. 
In  1834  he  left  his  parish  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  took  charge  of  the  Central  (now  Madi¬ 
son  square)  Presbyterian  church,  in  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  more  than  forty  years. 
Dr.  Adams,  renowned  as  a  pulpit  orator,  was  greatly  prominent  in  many  works  of 
charity  and  usefulness.  He  was  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  1852,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  securing  union  between  the  old  and  new  school  parties  in  his  church. 
Dr.  A.  published  several  sermons,  addresses,  and  other  works.  He  was  elected  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  N.  Y.  university,  but  declined  the 
position.  Having  recently  resigned  his  pastorate,  he  became  the  President  of  the  union 
theological  seminary  (Presbyterian)  in  the  city  of  N.  Y.  He  d.  1880. 

ADAMS,  William  Davenport.  See  page  883. 

ADAMS,  William  Henry  Davenport.  See  page  883. 

ADAMS,  William  T.,  b.  Mass.,  1822  ;  well  known  as  a  writer  of  works  for  the  young, 
editor  of  Oliver  Optics  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  also  a  magazine  and  general 
writer. 

ADAM’S  BRIDGE,  a  chain  of  shoals  extending  across  the  gulf  of  Manaar,  between 
Ceylon  and  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  It  forms  a  great  obstruction  to  vessels  proceed¬ 
ing  through  the  channel. 

ADAM’S  PEAK,  the  name  given  by  Mohammedans,  and  after  them  by  Europeans,  to 
a  mountain  summit  in  the  s.  of  Ceylon  7420  ft.  high  (not,  however,  the  highest  of  the 
group).  The  native  name  is  Samanliela.  The  cone  forming  the  summit  is  a  naked  mass 
of  granite,  terminating  in  a  narrow  platform,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  hollow,  5  ft. 
long,  having  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  human  footstep.  Mohammedan  tradition  makes 
this  the  scene  of  Adam’s  penitence,  after  his  expulsion  from  paradise;  he  stood  1000 
years  on  one  foot,  and  hence  the  mark.  To  the  Buddhists,  the  impression  is  the  sri- 
pada,  or  sacred  footmark,  left  by  Buddha  on  his  departure  from  Ceylon ;  while  the  Hin¬ 
dus  claim  it  as  the  footprint  of  their  god  Siva.  Over  the  sacred  §pot  stands  a  wooden 
canopy,  and  multitudes  of  devotees,  Buddhist,  Hindu,  and  Mohammedan,  frequent  it. 

ADANA,  a  Turkish  ejalet  or  province  in  the  s.e.  of  Asia  Minor,  derives  its  name 
from  its  chief  city  Adana,  containing  25,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  distant  almost 
30  m.  from  Tarsus,  on  the  way  to  Aleppo,  commands  the  pass  of  the  Taurus  mountains, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  between  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Pompey  peopled 
the  territory  of  Adana  with  pirates.  The  Syrian  kings  made  the  place  a  city,  under  the 
name  of  Antiochia  ad  Sarum,  and  on  the  ruins  of  Antiochia  the  caliph  Haroum  al 
Raschkl  built  Adana.  The  present  inhabitants  are  mostly  Turks,  mixed  writh  some 
Greeks  and  Armenians. 

AD  ANSON,  Michel,  a  celebrated  French  botanist,  b.  at  Aix,  April  7, 1727.  He  soon 
left  the  clerical  profession,  for  which  he  was  educated,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  natural  history.  In  his  early  career  he  entertained  the  ambition  of  superseding  the 
Linnaean  system  by  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  method  of  arrangement.  When 
about  twenty-one  years  old  he  went  to  Senegal  in  Africa,  and,  fearless  of  the  unwhole¬ 
some  climate,  stayed  there  five  years,  afterwards  returning  to  France  with  a  large 
collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  laid  before  the 
French  East  India  company  his  plan  of  a  colony  on  the  African  coast,  in  which  all  colo¬ 
nial  produce  wras  to  be  raised  without  slave-labor.  But  his  plan  was  neglected.  He 
published,  in  1757,  his  Histoire  Naturelle  du  Senegal,  and,  in  1763,  his  Families  des 
Plantes,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  give  a  new  form  to  botany ;  but  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  against  the  established  Linnaean  system.  His  next  undertaking  was  one.  on  a  vast 
scale — nothing  less  than  a  complete  encyclopaedia,  for  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Louis  XY.  and  the  academy;  but  though  his  bold  plan  was  regarded  with  ad¬ 
miration,  he  received  little  substantial  encouragement.  This,  however,  did  not  check 
his  enthusiasm ;  he  proceeded  with  the  work  until  he  exhausted  his  means.  During  the 
revolution  he  fell  into  very  indigent  circumstances.  When  invited  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  national  institute,  he  answered  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  for  want  of  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Afterwards  he  received  a  pension,  and  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug. 
3,  1806,  he  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  too  vast  to  be  carried 
out  by  an  individual. 

ADANSO  NIA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  sterculiacece  (q.v.),  sub-order,  bombacece, 
named  by  Linnaeus  in  honor  of  the  botanist  Adanson  (q.v.),  and  distinguished  by  a 
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simple  deciduous  calyx,  a  very  long  style,  with  numerous  stigmas  and  a  woody  capsule 
containing  a  farinaceous  pulp.  The  only  known  species,  A.  digitala,  the  baobab,  also 
called  the  monkey-bread  tree,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  w.  Africa,  but  now  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  e.  and  w.  Indies.  It  is  the  largest  known  tree — not  indeed  rising  to  a 
very  great  height,  but  exceeding  all  other  trees  in  the  thickness  of  its  trunk  (20  to  30  ft.). 
Even  its  branches  (60  to  70  ft,  long)  are  often  as  thick  as  the  stems  of  large  trees,  and  they 
form  a  hemispherical  head  of  120  to  150  ft.  in  diameter;  their  outermost  boughs  drooping  to 
tiie  ground.  The  leaves  are  digitate  or  7-tid;  the  flowers  are  white  and  extremely  large, 
on  drooping  peduncles  of  a  yard  in  length.  The  fruit  {monkey -bread)  is  of  the  size  of  a 
citron.  The  bruised  leaves  ( lalo )  are  mixed  with  the  daily  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tropical  Africa;  and  Europeans  in  that  country  employ  them  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea, 
fevers  and  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  which  is  slightly  acid 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  eaten  with  or  without  sugar;  and  the  expressed  juice  mixed 
with  sugar  is  much  esteemed  as  a  beverage,  being  very  refreshing,  effectual  in  quench¬ 
ing  thirst,  and  regarded  as  a  specific  in  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers.  The  bark  is  said 
to  be  powerfully  febrifugal. 

ADAPTATION,  in  biology,  is  the  process  by  which  an  organism  becomes  modified  to 
suit  the  conditions  of  its  life.  Every  change  in  a  living  organism  involves  A. ;  for  in  all 
cases  life  develops  itself  in  a  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  relations. 
But  the  term  usually  implies  such  modifications  as  arise  during  the  life  of  an  individual, 
when  an  external  change  directly  induces  some  change  of  function  and  structure.  All 
A.  is  limited,  since  an  organism  can  vary  from  its  congenital  structure  only  to  a  certain 
limited  extent. 

A'DAR,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  sixth  month  of  the  civil 
Jewish  year;  according  to  the  rabbins,  from  the  new  moon  of  Feb.  to  the  new  moon  of 
March.  On  the  17th  of  A.  comes  the  fast  for  the  death  of  Moses;  the  13th  is  called  the 
fast  of  Esther,  and  by  common  usage  is  a  festival  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Nicanor. 
On  the  14th  and  15th  occurs  the  important  feast  of  Purim. 

ADDA,  the  Latin  Addua,  a  river  of  Lombardy,  rising  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps  above 
Bormio.  It  flows  into  the  lake  of  Como ;  issuing  from  which  below  Lecco,  it  traverses 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  in  a  direction  s.s.e.,  passing  Lodi  and  Pizzighetone,  and  falls  into 
the  Po  about  8  m.  above  Cremona.  It  formerly  bounded  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the 
duchy  of  Milan. 

AD'DAN.  See  Antelope,  ante. 

ADDED,  a  common  English  name  of  the  viper  (q.v.),  but  also  often  more  vaguely 
used  for  poisonous  serpents  of  the  family  riperidee.  Where  the  name  occurs  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  scriptures,  it  appears  to  be  always  in  this  vague  sense;  although 
the  terms  in  the  same  places  of  the  original  may  probably  be  more  precise.  A  very  ven¬ 
omous  serpent  of  New  South  Wales  ( acanthopis  tortor)  is  sometimes  called  the  death  or 
black  Adder. 

ADDINGTON,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  near  the  e.  end  of  lake  On¬ 
tario;  2000  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  23,470.  It  has  many  small  lakes.  The  n.  part  is  little  settled. 
Agriculture  and  lumber  are  the  main  business.  Chief  t. ,  Bath. 

ADDINGTON,  Henry  (lord  Sidmouth),  1757-1844;  son  of  Dr.  Addington,  who  was 
physician  to  the  earl  of  Chatham,  by  reason  of  which  the  son  became  playmate  and 
friend  of  the  younger  Pitt,  who  induced  him  to  enter  parliament  in  1784.  In  1789  he 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  commons.  When  Pitt  resigned  he  took  the  place  of  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  and  formed  a  new  ministry,  but  met  so  much  opposition  that  he 
resigned  in  1804,  whereupon  the  king  made  him  viscount  Sidmouth.  He  was  home 
secretary  in  1812,  and  retired  in  1824. 

ADDISCOMBE.  See  Cadet. 

ADDISON,  a  co.  in  Vermont,  on  lake  Champlain,  drained  by  Otter  creek  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80.  24, 174.  The  w.  part 
is  flat,  and  the  e.  mountainous :  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton 
wool  and  paper,  and  marble  quarries.  Co.  seat,  Middlebury. 

ADDISON,  Joseph,  the  son  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  was 
b.  at  Milston,  near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  1st  May,  1672.  After  a  preliminary 
education  at  various  schools,  he  entered  the  university  of  Oxford  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  especially  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  wrote  Latin  verse.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  but  various 
circumstances  conspired  to  draw  him  aside  into  literature  and  politics;  the  principal  of 
which  were  his  acquaintance  with  Dryden,  who  honored  the  young  poet  with  his  patron¬ 
age,  and  Ins  intimacy  with  lord  Somers,  whose  favor  he  gained  by  dedicating  a  poem 
to  him  on  one  of  king  William’s  campaigns.  In  1699  he  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
and  then  set  out  on  a  continental  tour.  While  in  France  he  perfected  himself  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  of  succession  he  departed 
to  Italy,  where  he  penned  his  charming  Letter  to  lord  Halifax.  Towards  the  end  of 
1703,  he  returned  home  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  Germany;  but  his  expectations  of  a 
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place  were  disappointed,  for  the  whigs  were  out  of  office.  The  battle  of  Blenheim 
however,  which  occurred  in  the  next  year,  presented  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  him’ 
which  lie  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of.  The  ministry  wished  the  victory  commemo¬ 
rated  in  verse,  and  A.  was  appointed  to  do  it.  Lord  Godolpliin,  the  treasurer,  was  so 
excessively  delighted  with  the  first  half  of  the  triumphal  poem,  that  before  the  rest  was 
finished  he  made  A.  a  commissioner  of  appeals.  The  poet  was  now  fairly  involved  in 
politics.  He  accompanied  Halifax  to  Hanover,  became  under-secretary  of  state  in  1706, 
and  in  1709  went  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  lord -lieutenant,  where  he 
also  obtained  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  records,  worth  £300  a  year.  In  the  same  year 
his  friend  Steele  commenced  The  Tatter,  to  which  A.  soon  became  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  political  articles  in  the  Whig  Examiner.  On  the  1st  of  Mar. 
1711,  appeared  The  Spectator,  the  most  popular  and  elegant  miscellany  in  English  litera¬ 
ture.  With  an  interruption  from  6tli  Dec.,  1712,  to  15tli  June,  1714,  during  part  of  which 
time  The  Guardian,  a  similar  periodical,  took  its  place,  The  Spectator  was  continued  to  20tli 
Dec.,  1714.  A.’s  fame  is  inseparably  associated  with  this  periodical.  The  quality  of  his 
genius  is  now  determined  by  it  rather  than  by  the  artificial  rhetoric  of  his  Cato.  He  was 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  magazine,  and  by  far  the  most  exquisite  essays  which 
appeared  in  it  are  by  him.  In  1713  appeared  The  Tragedy  of  Cato,  the  popularity  of 
which,  considering  its  total  want  of  dramatic  power,  was  amazing.  It  was  generally 
understood  to  liave  a  political  as  well  as  a  poetical  inspiration;  but  so  prudently  had  A. 
expressed  himself,  that  both  parties, .  whig  and  tory,  received  its  frigid  declamation  with 
rapture.  It  was  translated  into  various  European  languages;  and  even  the  monarch  of 
French  criticism,  Voltaire,  held  Shakespeare  a  barbarian  in  tragedy  compared  with  our 
author.  “All  the  laurels  of  Europe,”  says  Thackeray,  “  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
author  of  this  ‘  prodigious  ’  poem.  ”  Every  one  in  England  praised  it  except  Dennis.  A. 
was  called  the  “  great  Mr.  A.”  after  that  wonderful  night  in  the  theater,  when,  as  Pope 
says,  “  the  numerous  and  violent  claps  of  the  whig  party  on  the  one  side  were  echoed 
back  by  the  tories  on  the  other.”  This  enthusiasm  was  a  delusion  which  time  has  effec¬ 
tually  dispelled.  In  1716,  A.  married  the  dowager-countess  of  Warwick,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  For  neither  of  his  new  situations  was  he 
at  all  suited.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  expressed  her  fear 
that  “a  day  might  come  when  he  would  be  heartily  glad  to  resign  both.”  He  was  so 
extremely  timid  and  awkward  in  large  companies  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him 
to  attempt  debating  in  parliament — a  thing  indispensable  to  one  in  his  position.  He  con¬ 
sequently  resigned  in  1718.  Then  as  to  the  other  matter,  Dr.  Johnson  sarcastically 
remarks  that  “  the  lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  him  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which 
a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused — to  whom  the  sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce:  ‘Daugh¬ 
ter,  I  give  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave.’  ”  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  marriage  was  a  mis¬ 
take  on  the  part  of  A.  Plis  health  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  very  precarious  state ;  and 
at  length,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  months,  he  died  at  Holland  house,  Kensington,  on  the 
17th  June,  1719,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  three  years  after  what  Thackeray  calls  “  his 
splendid  but  dismal  union.”  A.  had  appointed  Mr.  Tickell  his  literary  executor,  who 
published  his  works  shortly  after  in  4  vols.  quarto.  Besides  those  to  which  we  have  inci¬ 
dentally  alluded,  he  wrote  A  Treatise  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient  Medals,  Especially  in 
Relation  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Poets,  which,  however,  excited  little  interest.  He  also 
left  an  unfinished  work  on  The  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  But  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  and  original  of  all  his  productions  is  that  series  of  sketches  in  The  Spectator  of  which 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  the  central  figure,  and  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  and  Will  Honey¬ 
comb  the  side  ones.  Sir  Roger  himself  is  an  absolute  creation ;  the  gentle  yet  vivid 
imagination,  the  gay  and  cheerful  spirit  of  humor,  the  keen,  shrewd  observation,  and 
fine  raillery  of  foibles  which  A.  has  displayed  in  this  felicitous  characterization,  render  it 
a  work  of  pure  genius.  But  A.  in  prose  is  always  excellent.  He  has  given  a  delicacy 
to  English  sentiment  and  a  modesty  to  English  wit  which  it  never  knew  before.  Ele¬ 
gance,  which  in  his  predecessors  had  been  the  companion  of  immorality,  now  appeared 
as  the  advocate  of  virtue.  Every  grace  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  a  benign  and  beauti¬ 
ful  piety.  His  style,  too,  is  perfect  after  its  fashion.  There  are  many  nobler  and 
grander  forms  of  expression  in  English  literature  than  A.’s,  but  there  are  none  compar¬ 
able  to  it  in  sweetness,  propriety  and  natural  dignity.  “Whoever  wishes,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  osten¬ 
tatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  A,”  His  various  writings,  but 
especially  his  essays,  fully  realized  the  purpose  which  he  constantly  had  in  view,  “to 
enliven  morality  with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality.”  They  materially  helped 
to  reform  the  manners  of  their  time,  and  created,  in  addition,  that  class  cff  readers, 
which  has  now  become  so  prodigious  in  numbers,  and  on  which  all  literature  now  depends 
for  its  support — the  middle  class.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  c.  their  popularity  has  undergone  a  considerable  decline.  The  chief 
cause  of  this  is  that  much  in  them  relates  to  temporary  fashions,  vices,  rudenesses  and 
absurdities  which  are  now  out  of  date.  Yet,  after  making  every  abatement,  it  is  certain 
that  there  are  in  the  collected  works  of  A.  so  many  admirably  written  essays  on  subjects 
of  abiding  interest  and  importance,  on  characters,  virtues,  vices  and  manners,  which  will 
checker  society  while  the  human  race  endures,  that  a  judicious  selection  can  never  fail 
to  present  indescribable  charms  to  the  man  of  taste,  piety,  philanthropy  and  refinement. 
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ADDRESS,  Forms  of.  See  Forms  of  Address. 

AD'ELAAR,  Cord  Siyertsen,  one  of  the  greatest  naval  commanders  of  the  17th  c., 
was  b.  at  Brevig,  in  Norway,  in  1622,  and  in  his  20th  year  was  employed  in  the  naval 
service  of  Venice  against  the  Turks.  On  one  occasion  he  broke  through  a  line  ot  67 
Turkish  galleys  which  surrounded  his  ship,  sunk  15,  and  burned  several  others,  h  red- 
eric  III.,  by  the  offer  of  the  then  unheard  of  salary  of  $7200  per  annum,  engaged  him 
as  admiral  of  the  Danish  fleet;  and,  in  1675,  under  Christian  V.,  he  took  the  command  ot 
the  whole  of  the  Danish  naval  force  against  Sweden,  but  died  suddenly  at  Copenhagen 
before  the  expedition  set  out. 

AD  EL  AIDE,  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  is  situated  on  the  Torrens, 

7  m.  from  Port  Adelaide,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1836,  and  the  survey  of  the  town  lands  was  completed  in  1837.  The  Tor¬ 
rens,  which  is  spanned  by  several  bridges,  divides  the  town  into  North  and  South  Ade¬ 
laide.  The  streets  of  A.  are  broad  and  regularly  laid  out,  especially  in  A.  proper,  to  the 
s.  of  the  river,  where  they  all  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Among  the  public  build¬ 
ings  are  the  post-office,  the  government  offices,  the  governor’s  house,  and  the  town-hall. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  Episcopal  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  churches.  A.  also  possesses  a  large  botanical  gardeu,  covering  more  than  120 
acres  of  ground.  The  t.  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  permanently  reserved  land,  half  a 
mile  in  width,  called  the  park  lands,  and  beyond  this  are  the  suburbs.  A.  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  from  two  reservoirs  6  or  7  m.  distant.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
woolen,  leather,  iron  and  earthenware  goods.  Its  port  (Port  Adelaide)  has  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbor.  Pop.  ’81,  37,892 ;  with  the  suburbs,  about  80,000. 

AD'ELAIDE,  Eugenie  Louise,  1777-1847;  princess  of  Orleans  and  sister  of  Louis 
Philippe.  During  the  revolution  she  was  in  England,  and  on  her  return  in  1792  found 
herself  proscribed  as  an  emigree.  She  went  to  the  Netherlands  for  the  protection  of  her 
brother,  but  he  was  compelled  to  fly.  In  1793  she  rejoined  him  in  Switzerland,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  her  former  governess,  but  having  spent  their  money  they 
took  refuge  in  a  convent.  Ten  years  later  she  met  her  brother  in  Spain,  and  was  with 
him  until  the  restoration,  using  her  influence  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  crown.  She 
died  two  months  before  his  fall. 

AD'ELAIDE,  Saint,  b.  about  933,  d.  999;  queen  of  Italy  and  empress  of  Germany, 
daughter  of  Rudolph  II.  of  Burgundy.  She  was  married  to  Lothaire  II.,  son  of  Hugo, 
king  of  Italy;  after  Lotliaire’s  death  his  successor  imprisoned  her  because  she  would  not 
marry  his  deformed  son,  but  she  escaped  and  was  protected  by  Otho  the  great,  who  mar¬ 
ried  her,  and  crowned  her  empress  of  the  west  in  962.  During  his  reign  she  exercised 
much  influence  in  Germany,  and  also  over  her  son,  who  succeeded  him,  and  over  her 
grandson  during  his  minority.  She  was  called  “  the  mother  of  kingdoms,  ”  and  was 
regarded  as  a  saint,  though  not  in  the  calendar,  her  day  being  Dec.  16. 

AD  ELSBERG,  a  district  and  market  t.  in  Carniola,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  a  large 
stalactite  cavern  called  the  A.  grotto ,  through  which  flows  a  rapid  stream.  This  cavern, 
the  largest  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  grotto :  the  former  is  858  ft. 
in  length;  the  latter,  8550  ft.  in'  length,  contains  some  most  remarkable  stalactites, 
among  which  is  “  the  curtain”  (vorhang),  a  white  semi-transparent  wall.  The  t.  of  A.  is 
22  m.  n.e.  of  Trieste. 

ADELUNG,  Friedrich  von,  1768-1843;  a  German  philologist.  He  was  tutor  of 
the  sons  of  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  Nicholas  (afterwards  czar),  and  Michael ;  also 
a  councilor  of  state.  He  wrote  The  Relations  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Russian  Lan¬ 
guages,  and  An  Essay  on  the  Sanscrit  Literature  and  Language. 

AD  ELUNG,  Jon.  Christoph,  a  distinguished  linguist  and  lexicographer, was  b.  1732, 
in  Pomerania,  and  d.  1806,  at  Dresden,  where  he  had  held  the  office  of  chief  librarian. 
His  chief  works  are  his  Worterbuch  der  Hochdeutschen  Mundart  (dictionary  of  high  Ger¬ 
man),  in  which  he  took  Dr.  Johnson  as  his  model;  and  his  Mithridates  oder  allgemeine 
Sprachenkunde,  a  work  on  general  philology. 

A  DEN,  a  peninsula  and  t.  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  Arabia.  The  most  southern  promon¬ 
tory  of  the  peninsula,  cape  Aden,  is  in  n.  lat.  12°  47',  and  e.  long.  45°  9'.  This  penin¬ 
sula,  the  area  of  which  is  18  to  20  sq.  m. ,  is  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  range  of  liilis  not  exceeding  1776  ft.  in  height.  It  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow,  level  and  sandy  isthmus.  In  a  valley  which  forms  the  crater  of  a  submarine 
volcano,  stands  the  t.  of  A.,  which  is  also  named  from  the  neighboring  promontory,  Bab- 
el-Mandeb,  or  the  gate  of  Mandeb.  It  was  styled  by  the  native  Arabs  Aden  or  Eden 
(paradise),  on  account  of  its  fine  climate  and  great  commerce,  for  which  it  was  cele¬ 
brated  from  the  oldest  times.  It  enjoys  almost  perpetual  sunshine;  a  cloudy  day  is  of 
rare  occurrence;  the  heat  is  pleasantly  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes;  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  generally  healthy.  Pliny  the  elder  seems  to  have  known  the  native  name  of  the 
place,  for  which  he  writes  “Athana.”  It  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  “Emporium 
Romanum.”  Up  to  the  time  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  A.,  so  favorably  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  sea,  was  the  chief  mart  of  all  Asiatic  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  even  the  Chinese  traded  here.  Marco  Polo  aod  other  voyagers  of  the 
middle  ages  told  wonders  of  the  riches  and  splendor  of  the  place.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  it  was  reduced  to  a  small  village,  which  in  1838  contained  only  about  600 
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inhabitants,  including  some  250  Jews  and  about  50  Indian  merchants.  The  Anglo-Indian 
government  had  long  been  on  the  outlook  for  a  speedy  route  by  steam  from  India  to 
Europe.  The  explorations  on  the  river  Euphrates  afforded  no  satisfactory  results,  and 
ultimately  the  old  commercial  route  by  the  Red  sea  was  chosen.  This,  of  course,  gave 
to  the  shores  and  harbors  of  that  sea  a  new  importance,  and  the  English  soon  saw  the 
advantages  of  a  position  like  that  of  A.  About  this  time,  a  British  vessel  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck  off  the  coast  of  A. ,  where  the  passengers  were  plundered  and  in  other  ways  ill 
treated  by  the  natives.  A  vessel  was  therefore  dispatched  from  Bombay,  in  1838,  to 
compel  the  sultan  of  the  country  to  make  restitution,  and  also  to  learn  on  what  terms 
the  Arabs  would  be  willing  to  cede  A.  to  the  English.  Capt.  Haynes,  by  fair  promises, 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  cession  of  the  country  from  the  sultan,  a  weak  and  covetous  old 
man.  Afterwards,  fearing  the  displeasure  of  some  neighboring  tribes,  and  partly  moved 
by  the  suggestions  of  religious  sheiks,  the  sultan  repented  of  the  transaction,  but  was 
held  to  liis  contract  by  force  of  arms;  and  on  Jan.  11,  1839,  after  a  few  hours’  contest, 
A.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Here  they  have  now  a  strong  garrison  and  fortifi¬ 
cations.  In  its  medieval  prosperity,  A.  had  had  a  magnificent  system  of  cisterns  for 
collecting  the  rain-water  from  the  circle  of  hills  that  surrounds  it.  Who  built  them  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  conjectured  that  they  had  been  begun  about  the  6th  or  7tli  c.  They 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  were  filled  with  rubbish,  and  in  ruins ;  but 
recently  a  considerable  number  have  been  excavated  and  restored  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  If  all  restored,  they  seem  capable  of  containing  30,000,000  gallons.  A.  is  of  great 
importance  in  a  mercantile  and  nautical  point  of  view,  having  a  position  between  Asia 
and  Africa  like  that  of  Gibraltar  between  Europe  and  Africa.  The  population  and 
resources  of  the  place  have  rapidly  increased  since  1838,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
canal  in  1869  gave  it  a  great  impetus.  The  value  of  its  imports  in  1871-72  was  £1,404,169; 
and  of  its  exports,  £885,919.  It  has  now  a  busy  population  of  30,000,  gathered 
from  every  nation  under  heaven.  Aden  is  a  telegraphic  station  on  the  cable  between  Suez 
and  Bombay,  laid  down  in  1870. 

ADENI  TIS  and  Angeioleuci'tis  are  the  terms  employed  in  medicine  to  indicate 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  respec¬ 
tively.  In  most  instances  of  inflammation  in  the  absorbent  or  lymphatic  system,  the 
vessels  and  glands  are  simultaneously  involved.  Although  there  is  plenty  of  evidence, 
from  the  examination  of  the  dead  body,  that  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  may  occur 
internally,  it  is  only  observed  in  the  living  subject  in  connection  with  the  skin  or  an 
ulcerated  surface.  The  disease  usually  originates  in  an  open  wound  of  almost  any  form, 
as  a  puncture,  a  cut,  or  a  blister.  This  wound  is  directly  infected  by  some  morbid  mat¬ 
ter,  as,  for  example,  some  local  inflammatory  product,  such  as  the  putrid  secretion  of  a 
sore;  but  more  commonly  by  some  irritating  or  poisonous  matter  from  without,  or  some 
gaseous  matter.  The  inflammation  that  is  thus  set  up  in  the  lymphatics  always  extends 
upwards  from  the  wound,  and  may  be  traced  by  lines  of  redness  following  the  course  of 
these  vessels,  and  not  of  the  veins,  and  terminating  wfliere  the  inflamed  vessels  enter  a 
gland.  In  the  arm,  for  example,  they  never  pass  the  armpit,  in  which  the  axillary  glands 
lie.  The  tenderness  along  these  inflamed  tracts  is  excessive,  and  extends  to  the  next 
gland,  which  appears  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  poisoned  lymph,  by  becoming 
itself  inflamed.  The  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  gland  may  vary  from  slight  enlarge¬ 
ment  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  to  profuse  suppuration.  The  suppuration  may  not 
take  place  till  a  week  or  more  after  the  inflammation  of  the  vessels  has  subsided,  and  may 
excite  no  rigors  or  other  constitutional  symptoms;  and  a  patient  may  be  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  that  there  is  anything  serious  the  matter  with  him,  when  half  a  pint  or  more  of 
matter  may  be  collecting  in  and  around  a  gland  in  the  armpit.  The  constitutional  symp¬ 
toms  attending  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (angeioleucitis) 
are  often  severe,  and  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  essay  “  On  Diseases  of 
the  Absorbent  System”  in  Holmes’s  System  of  Surgery :  “Rigors,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
heat  of  skin,  thirst,  dryness  and  coating  of  the  tongue,  with  constipation,  sleeplessness, 
and  a  feeling  of  languor,  are  usually  the  severest  accompaniments  of  the  disease..  If  the 
fever  be  typhoid,  if  there  be  profuse  fetid  sweats,  severe  muscular  pains,  high  excitement, 
or  dry  burning  heat  of  the  sldn,  and  marked  delirium,  the  poison  is  no  longer  limited 
within  the  lymphatic  channels,  but  has  infiltrated  the  cellular  tissues,  and  has  tainted  the 
blood.  As  the  inflammation  subsides,  a  cutaneous  eruption  or  fetid  discharge  from  the 
bowels  comes  on,  and  the  general  symptoms  become  those  of  exhaustion.” 

The  following  observations  on  the  treatment  of  inflamed  absorbents  are  mainly  taken 
from  Mr.  Moore’s  essay.  Many  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  perpetually  expose  manual 
laborers  and  others  to  this  painful  affection.  In  the  way  of  prevention,  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  hands  with  oil  or  grease  before  touching  noxious  fluids,  is  found  to  prevent 
the  mischief  which  might  arise  from  absorption  by  a  cut  or  sore,  and  is  a  useful  precau¬ 
tion  in  dissection  and  in  post-mortem  examinations;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
timely  application  of  a  layer  of  collodion  or  of  court-plaster  might  avert  many  attacks 
of  inflamed  absorbents.  When  symptoms  of  this  form  of  inflammation  supervene,  the 
wound  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  by  being  laid  more  open,  if  all  its  parts  are  not 
freely  exposed,  and  then  put  under  a  stream  of  water,  syringed,  or  soaked  in  a  hot  bath, 
as  may  seem  most  suitable.  If  recent  or  punctured,  it  should  be  sucked,  and  then  freely 
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touched  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  flabby,  it  should  be  treated  with  a  stimu¬ 
lating  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper;  if  fetid,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  a  solution 
of  Condy’s  fluid,  or  in  chlorinated  lotions;  and  if  sloughy,  it  should  be  covered  with  Peru¬ 
vian  balsam  and  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal,  charcoal,  or  yeast.  A  warm  poultice  of  one  of 
these  kinds,  frequently  changed,  is  usually  the  most  soothing  application.  At  the  same 
time,  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  two  or  three  times  drawn  along  the  red  tender  lines  indi¬ 
cating  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  after  which  the  arm  should  be  enveloped  in  cotton¬ 
wool;  and  perfect  rest  in  a  comfortable  position  enjoined.  Due  attention  must  at  the 
same  time  be  paid  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system,  and  especially  to  the  condition 
of  the  intestinal  secretions. 

ADENOCELE  (Gr.  adene,  a  gland,  and  kele,  a  tumor)  is  the  term  now  employed  in 
surgery  to  indicate  a  kind  of  new  growth  in  the  female  breast,  the  tissue  of  which  closely 
resembles  the  breast-tissue  itself.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  terms  “  chronic  mammary 
tumor,”  “pancreatic  sarcoma,”  “mammary  glandular  tumor,”  “hydatid  disease  of  the 
breast,”  “  serocystic  sarcoma,”  etc.  The  diversity  of  names  indicates  the  diversity  of  the 
outward  forms  seen  in  these  growths.  A  full  account  of  these  tumors,  and  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  adopted  (which  consists  in  excision),  is  given  in  Mr.  Birkett’s  article  “  On  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Breast,”  in  Holmes’s  System  of  Surgery. 

ADER'NO  (ancient  Adranum),  a  t.  of  Sicily,  17  m.  n.w.  from  Catania.  It  is  situated 
■at  the  base  of  Mt.  Etna,  close  to  the  Simeto,  on  which  are  some  remarkable  cascades 
near  the  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  a  very  clean  town,  and  is  full  of  convents 
and  nunneries,  mostly  founded  by  the  Normans,  so  that  bare  walls  of  lava  and  grated 
windows  appear  everywhere,  and  the  sound  of  bells  is  almost  incessantly  heard.  Pop. 
19,600. 

AD'ERSBACH  ROCKS,  a  remarkable  labyrinthine  group  of  sandstone  rocks  situated 
near  the  village  of  Adersbach,  in  Bohemia.  The  aspect  of  some  parts  of  the  group  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  a  city  ruined  by  a  conflagration.  One  of  the  pinnacles  rises  to 
a  height  of  218  ft.  The  structure  of  the  rocks  has  been  produced,  not  by  any  commotion 
of  the  earth,  but  by  the  influences  of  rain,  frost,  and  other  atmospheric  changes,  wearing 
down  the  soft  sandstone  into  many  fantastic  forms.  During  the  thirty  years’  wTar,  the 
miserable  people  of  Bohemia  often  found  refuge  in  this  locality. 

ADES'TE  FIDE'LES,  known  as  the  “Portuguese  Hymn,”  because  the  duke  of  Leeds, 
who  first  heard  it  in  the  Portuguese  chapel,  mistook  it  for  a  portion  of  the  service.  It 
was  composed  by  the  author  of  “  Dulce  Domum.” 

ADET,  Pierre  Auguste,  1763-1832;  a  French  politician  and  chemist.  He  was  sent 
in  1795  as  minister  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  presented  a  tricolored  flag  to  congress  on 
behalf  of  the  French  nation.  He  also  delivered  the  decree  in  which  France  complained 
that  the  U.  S.  treaty  with  England  had  violated  neutrality,  after  which  he  published  a 
flaming  manifesto  to  the  people  and  went  back,  or  was  recalled,  to  France,  where,  in  1809, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  deputies.  He  published  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

ADHE  SION  is  the  species  of  attraction  that  is  manifested  between  two  separate  bodies 
when  their  surfaces  are  brought  to  a  considerable  extent  into  close  contact.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  cohesion  (q.v.).  A.  is  seen  in  the  case  of  two  solid  bodies  when  their  polished 
surfaces  are  laid  on  one  another ;  but  it  acts  more  powerfully  between  solids  and  fluids, 
owing  to  their  intimate  contact.  W e  have  instances  of  this  in  the  film  of  water  adhering 
to  any  body  dipped  in  that  fluid,  and  in  water  running  down  the  side  of  an  inclined 
vessel  from  which  it  is  being  poured.  All  solids  and  liquids  do  not  exhibit  this  mutual 
attraction.  Thus,  though  bright  metals  are  wetted  by  mercury,  glass  and  wood  are  not ; 
nor  does  water  adhere  to  fat.  Capillary  attraction  (q.v.)  is  a  special  manifestation  of  A. 
— The  A.  of  gases  to  the  surface  of  solids  is  described  by  Liebig  as  playing  an  important 
part  in  many  processes.  A  more  or  less  condensed  atmosphere  of  gases  surrounds  every 
body,  and  every  particle  of  a  powdered  or  porous  body;  and  gases,  such  as  oxygen,  have 
in  this  condition  an  intensified  chemical  action.  Platinum  in  the  state  of  powder  con¬ 
denses  800  times  its  volume  of  oxygen ;  and  when  hydrogen  comes  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  in  this  state,  the  two  gases  combine,  though,  when  free,  they  require  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  flame  before  they  will  combine. 

Adhe  sion,  in  pathology,  is  when  two  surfaces  of  a  living  body  become  united 
If  they  have  been  separated  by  the  cut  of  a  sharp  instrument,  and  are  immediately  and 
accurately  placed  in  apposition  to  each  other,  they  may  adhere  at  once  without  any 
apparent  bond  of  union.  But,  generally,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  pour  out,  between 
the  surfaces,  a  fluid,  consisting  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  holding  fibrine  in  solution. 
The  liquid  part  of  this  is  reabsorbed  or  escapes  from  the  wound,  leaving  the  fibrine,  in 
which  first  cells  are  developed,  and  then  blood-vessels:  it  is  now  a  living  tissue,  and 
forms  a  uniting  medium  between  the  sides  of  the  wound. 

Serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura,  pour  out  this  fluid  when  inflamed ;  and  hence  the 
adhesions  so  often  the  result  of  pleurisies. — If  two  granulating  (see  Granulations) 
surfaces  be  kept  in  contact,  the  opposite  granulations  may  fuse  together,  and  the  wound 
unite  by  secondary  adhesion. 
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ADHE  SION  (ante),  in  botany,  the  union  of  parts  in  a  plant  which  are  separate  in  other 
plants,  or  in  the  younger  states  of  the  same  plant.  What  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
parts  of  different  nature  only  seem  so  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  A.  occurs.  A 
leaf  is  said  to  be  stem-clasping  when  its  base  partially  surrounds  the  stem ;  while  a  stem 
which  seems  to  pierce  through  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  perfoliate;  but  they  differ  only  in 
this,  that  in  the  former  the  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  embrace  the  stem  without  adlier- 
mg,  while  in  the  latter  they  not  only  clasp  the  stem,  but  grow  together  where  their 
margins  come  in  contact.  The  leaves  of  the  pitcher  plant,  formerly  thought  to  be  special 
oigans  without  analogy,  are  known  to  be  leaves  so  rolled  up  that  their  margins  have 
touched  and  adhered.  Other  leaves,  growing  from  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  adhere 
because  their  bases  are  connate,  as  in  the  honeysuckle;  and  yet  others  grow  in  a  whorl, 
or  all  round  a  stem  upon  the  same  plane,  and  adhere  at  their  margins,  forming  a  sheath 
m  the  calyx.  All  the  sepals  are  often  distinct,  as  in  the  buttercup;  but  they  also  often 
adhere  by  their  edge  and  form  a  cup,  as  in  the  cherry.  In  the  corolla  the  petals  are 
either  all  separate,  as  in  the  rose,  or  adhere  by  their  edges,  as  in  heaths.  In  the  rose,  the 
stamens  are  all  distinct  from  each  other;  in  the  geranium  they  slightly  adhere  at  the  base; 
in  the  mallow  they  adhere  in  a  partial  tube ;  in  other  plants  they  grow  into  a  com¬ 
plete  tube  Certain  parts  of  the  pistil  are  called  carpels,  each  of  which  is  a  hollow  body 
terminated  by  a  stigma.  These  carpels  are  hollow,  because  they  are  formed  of  a  flat 
organ  doubled  up  so  that  its  edges  come  in  contact  and  adhere.  Sometimes  only  one 
carpel  is  present,  as  in  the  cherry;  sometimes  several,  as  in  the  rose.  In  the  nicella  the 
styles  of  the  carpels  are  all  distinct;  in  the  lily  and  the  myrtle  the  styles  adhere  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  there  seems  to  be  but  one.  In  the  apple  the  calyx  seems  to  grow  from 
the  top  of  the  fruit.  This  is  because  the  carpels  adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  calyx,  which 
grows  with  the  fruit,  and  leaves  its  extremities  in  a  withered  state  near  the  top  of  the 
carpels.  In  the  cherry  no  A.  takes  place  between  the  carpels  and  the  calyx ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  there  is  no  trace  of  the  calyx  upon  the  upper  end  of  the 
drupe.  In  the  raspberry  the  fruit  slips  like  a  thimble  from  the  receptacle,  because  the 
carpels  all  adhere  by  their  sides. 

ADIAN'TUM.  See  Maidenhair. 

ADIAPH  ORITES,  the  name  given  to  Melancthon  and  those  who  agreed  with  him 
in  submitting,  in  things  indifferent,  to  an  imperial  edict.  When,  in  1548,  Charles  V. 
issued  an  edict  called  the  interim,  relating  to  disputed  religious  doctrines,  the  Protestants 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  in  which  this  name  originated. 

AD  IGE,  after  the  Po,  the  most  important  river  in  Italy,  rises  in  the  Rhcetian  Alps. 
Various  streamlets  descend  from  these  mountains,  and,  uniting  at  Glarus,  form  the 
Etsch,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  beginning  of  the  A.,  and  the  name  by  which  the 
entire  river  is  known  in  Germany.  From  Glarus  it  flows  e.  into  the  Tyrol;  then,  after  a 
slight  cletour  to  the  s.e.,  it  flows  due  s.,  past  Trent  and  Roveredo,  into  Lombardy,  and, 
passing  Verona,  takes  a  s.e.  sweep,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Brenta.  In  ancient  times  (when  it  was  called  the  Athesis),  it  had 
a  more  northerly  embouchure.  It  is  very  rapid,  and  subject  to  sudden  swellings  and 
overflowings,  which  cause  great  damage  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  two  most 
remarkable  inundations  on  record  are  those  which  occurred  in  1721  and  1724.  During 
the  Italian  wars  its  banks  were  repeatedly  the  scenes  of  bloody  engagements.  Its  length 
is  about  250  m. ;  its  breadth  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  650  ft. ;  its  depth,  from  10  to  16 
ft.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Trent,  but  the  navigation  is  rendered  extremely  arduous,  on 
account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  current.  The  A.  is  a  transit  river  for  the  trade  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy. 

A  DIPIC  ACID  (Ci2H806,2H0)  is  a  dibasic  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  having  the  general 
formula  C2„H2*-20P;  and  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  white,  opaque,  hemispherical  nodules 
(which  are  probably  aggregations  of  small  crystals),  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  oleic  acid,  suet,  spermaceti,  and  other  fatty  bodies.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  acleps,  fat,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  a  similar  acid  of  the  same 
group,  known  as  sebacic  acid. 

ADIPOCE  RE  (Lat.  adeps,  fat,  and  cera,  wax),  a  substance  resembling  a  mixture  of  fat 
and  wax,  and  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  bodies  in  moist  places  or  under 
water.  Human  bodies  have  been  found,  on  disinterment,  reduced  to  this  state.  Lean 
beef  kept  under  running  water  for  three  weeks,  was  found  reduced  to  a  fatty  substance. 
A  piece  of  a  liver  that  has  suffered  what  is  called  fatty  degeneration,  if  immersed  for 
some  time  in  water,  is  said  to  become  exactly  like  adipocere. 

ADIPOSE  SUBSTANCES  are  fatty  matters — stearine,  margarine  and  oleine  being 
the  most  notable — present  in  some  degree  in  most  animal  and  in  some  vegetable  organ¬ 
isms.  They  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  combined  in  varied  proportions; 
they  crystallize  at  low  and  are  fluid  at  high  temperatures;  are  combustible;  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  each  other,  in  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  etc. 
They  differ  in  their  atomic  construction,  and  in  the  temperatures  at  which  they  solidity; 
pure  stearine  is  solid  at  140°  F.,  while  oleine  is  fluid  to  near  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
Stearine  is  most  abundant  in  hard  fats,  as  tallow;  oleine  in  the  more  fluid  fats  or  oils. 
These  substances,  combined  with  glycerine  (q.v.),  exist  in  adipose  tissue,  microscopic  in 
the  cells  of  the  liver  and  of  some  cartilages,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  in 
marrow,  in  chyle,  milk,  and  the  yolk  of  eggs.  A  healthy  appetite  craves  a  certain 
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amount  of  fat-producing  food,  furnished  either  by  the  animal  tissues  which  contain  it,  or 
from  vegetable  sources,  as  nuts,  olives,  Indian  corn,  and  other  seeds.  The  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  fats  is  formed  in  the  processes  of  digestion  from  the  starch  and  sugar  of  the  food 
consumed  by  men  and  animals. 

AD  IPOSE  TISSUE  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  animal  membrane  or  tissue,  consisting  of  an 

#  aggregation  of  minute  spherical  pouches  or  vesicles  tilled  with  fat  or 

oil  The  tissue  itself  is  organic  and  vital,  the  vesicles  secreting  the 
fatty  matter  from  the  capillary  blood-vessels  with  which  they  are 
surrounded;  the  secreted  product,  or  fat  (q.v.),  is  inorganic,  and 
devoid  of  vitality.  The  A.  T.  differs  from  cellular  or.  filamentous 
tissue  in  having  the  vesicles  closed,  so  that  the  fat  does  not  escape 
even  when  fluid.  A  dropsical  effusion,  which  infiltrates  the  filamen¬ 
tous  tissues,  does  not  affect  the  A.  T.  There  is  a  considerable  layer 
of  A.  T.  immediately  under  the  skin;  also  around  the  large  vessels 
Adipose  Tissue,  and  nerves,  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  around  the  kidneys, 
magnified.  joints,  etc. 

ADIRON'DACKS,  a  cluster  of  mountains  in  northern  N.  Y.,  terminating  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills.  The  largest  number  and  the  highest  peaks  are  in  Essex  co.  Mt.  Marcy,  5337  ft., 
is  exceeded  in  this  part  of  the  country  only  by  Mt.  Washington.  The  A.  cover  about 
24°  of  lat.  and  l£°  of  long.,  the  general  direction  being  from  n.n.e.  to  s.s.w.  The  peaks 
are  conical,  the  slopes  abrupt,  and  the  scenery  is  wild  and  grand.  The  rivers  Saranac 
and  Ausable  flow  from  them,  n.e.,  and  the  Hudson,  Cedar  and  Boreas  to  the  s.  In  the 
tract  are  many  ponds  and  lakes;  Racquette  lake,  very  irregular  in  outline,  being  the 
largest.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  1700  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  A.  region  once  abounded 
in  caribou,  moose,  deer,  bear,  panther,  beaver,  otter,  and  smaller  game,  and  is  now 
famous  for  salmon,  trout,  pike,  and  other  game  fish.  Caribou  are  gone,,  and  moose 
nearly  so,  but  it  is  still  a  favorite  hunting  country.  Of  late  years  the  A.  region  has  been 
a  popular  summer  resort  for  those  who  desire  life  in  camp,  or  wild  scenery.  There  is 
little  agriculture,  but  a  large  business  in  lumber,  white  pine  being  the  most  important. 
Magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  worked,  but  abandoned  because  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  market.  A  favorite  route  to  the  A.  is  by  the  Adirondack  railway  from  Saratoga,  con¬ 
necting  with  stages  to  Blue  Mountain  lake,  from  which,  through  various  lakes  and  out¬ 
lets,  the  region  may  be  traversed  by  boats.  Other  favorite  approaches  are  from  lake 
Champlain  on  the  e. ,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  n. 

AD'IT,  a  nearly  horizontal  passage  opened  for  the  purpose  of  draining  a  mine ;  it 
serves  incidentally  to  explore  the  rock  through  which  it  passes;  when  filled  with  water, 
often  used  as  a  canal  by  which  the  products  of  the  mine  maybe  transported.  Water 
raised  from  a  depth  greater  than  that  reached  by  the  A.  is  discharged  through  it,  saving 
the  cost  of  raising  still  farther  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  An  A.  opens  in  Cormvall  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  extends  inland  about  30  m.,  draining  the  district  of  Gwennap.  It 
meets  some  shafts  at  the  depth  of  400  ft.  The  “  Ernest  August  ”  adit  in  the  Hartz,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1864,  is  13  m.  long.  The  Joseph  II.  A.  at  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  is  12  ft. 
high,  10  ft.  wide,  extends  12  m.  to  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  and  is  used  as  a  canal  and  a 
railway. 

AD  JECTIVE  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  classes  into  which  grammarians  have  divided 
words.  An  A.  is  so  called,  not  so  much  from  its  being  added  to  a  substantive,  as  because 
it  adds  to  the  meaning,  or  more  exactly  describes  the  object,  than  the  simple  substantive 
or  general  name  does.  The  effect  of  an  A.  is  also  to  limit  the  application  of  the  name  to 
which  it  is  joined.  Thus,  when  tall  is  joined  to  man,  there  is  more  meaning  conveyed; 
there  are  more  properties  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  compound  name  tall  man,  than 
by  the  simple  name  man;  but  tall  man  is  not  applicable  to  so  many  individuals  as  man, 
for  all  men  that  are  not  tall  are  excluded.  — Nouns,  or  names  of  things,  are  often  used  in 
English  as  adjectives;  thus,  we  say  a  silver  chain,  a  stone  wall.  In  such  expressions  as 
“  income-tax  assessment  bill,”  income  plays  the  part  of  an  A  to  tax,  which  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  noun;  the  two  together  then  form  a  sort  of  compound  A.  to  assessment ;  and  the 
three,  taken  together,  a  still  more  compound  A.  to  bill,  which,  syntactically,  is  the  only 
noun  in  the  expression.  This  usage  seems  peculiar  to  English.— Languages  differ  much 
in  their  way  of  using  adjectives.  In  English,  the  usual  place  of  the  A.  is  before  the  noun. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  German ;  but  in  French  and  Italian  it  comes  after.  In  these 
languages,  again,  the  A.  is  varied  for  gender,  number,  and  in  the  German  for  case.  In 
English  it  is  invariable;  and  in  this  simplicity  there  is  a  decided  superiority;  for  in 
modern  languages  these  changes  in  the  A.  serve  no  purpose.  The  only  modification  the 
English  A.  is  capable  of  is  for  degrees  of  comparison. 

ADJUDICA  TION  is  a  technical  term  used  in  the  practice  both  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
law,  but  with  a  totally  different  meaning  in  the  two  systems.  In  the  law  of  England,  the 
term  A.  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  judicial  determination  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy.  The  procedure  is  regulated  by  32  and  33  Yict.  c.  71.  The 
petition  prays  that  the  trader  may  be  adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  and,  after  proof  of  the 
petitioning  creditor’s  debt,  and  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy  (q.v.),  which  must  have  been 
committed  within  twelve  months  before  the  issuing  of  the  fiat,  an  A.  is  made  by  the 
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court  that  the  party  is  bankrupt.  Formerly,  a  trader  might  be  adjudicated  bankrupt 
summarily,  and  without  previous  petition  for  A.— namely,  where,  after  tiling  a  petition  for 
arrangement  with  his  creditors,  he  appeared  nrot  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  See  Bankruptcy.  In  insolvency,  which  differs  from  bankruptcy  in  this  respect, 
that  it  is  not  confined  in  its  operation  to  traders,  or  to  any  particular  class  of  men,  but 
applies  to  the  community  at  large,  the  A.  is  made  by  the  debtor  delivering  into  the  Lon¬ 
don  bankruptcy  court,  if  the  debtor  resides  or  carries  on  business  within  the  district  of 
that  court,  or  in  the  bankruptcy  court  of  the  district  within  which  he  resides  or  carries 
on  business,  a  declaration  admitting  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  wdiich  may  be  used  as 
the  ground  of  an  A.  by  his  creditors,  if  the  court  think  it  requisite;  or  if  the  creditors 
neglect  to  pass  a  resolution  for  liquidation  or  composition,  or  resolve  in  favor  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  or  if,  after  the  passing  of  a  resolution  for  liquidation  or  composition,  the  court 
shall  for  some  sufficient  cause  adjudge  the  debtor  bankrupt.  This  A.  authorizes  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  prisoner  from  custody  as  to  all  debts  and  sums  of  money  due  or  claimed 
to  be  due  to  his  several  creditors.  See  Insolvency. 

The  distinction  between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  has  for  some  time  been  generally 
disapproved  in  England;  and  it  may  now  be  held  as  practically  abolished.  The  insolvent 
debtors  court  is  abolished,  and  its  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  bankruptcy  court. 
Insolvent  persons  can  now  be  adjudged  bankrupts  in  every  case  in  which  their  creditors 
wish  that,  or  the  court  think  it  proper. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland,  A.  signifies  a  process  by  which  creditors  may  attach  heritable 
or  real  property  of  their  debtors.  It  applies  to  real  estate  in  its  most  extensive  signifi¬ 
cation,  including  not  only  feudal  rights,  but  all  rights  or  interests  affecting  or  connected 
with  land,  such  as  bonds  and  mortgages,  as  also  annuities,  and  all  rights  “  having  a  tract 
of  future  time,”  life-interests,  reversions,  rights  of  lease,  offices  of  dignity  or  jurisdiction, 
personal  rights  to  lands,  a  certain  class  of  personal  bonds,  rights  of  patronage,  stock  of 
any  chartered  bank,  with,  where  the  process  of  arrestment  (the  process,  in  the  Scotch 
law,  for  atttaching  personal  estate ;  see  Arrestment)  is  excluded,  the  husband’s  right  in 
his  wife’s  real  estate,  fair,  harbor  and  ferry  duties,  entailed  estates  during  the  life  of  the 
heir,  and  the  like. 

The  arrangements  for  the  equitable  administration  of  this  law  are  regulated  by  various 
orders  of  the  Scotch  courts  and  by  different  statutes. 

There  are  various  other  forms  of  the  A.  in  the  Scotch  law,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  of  which  is  called  the  A. -in-implement,  a  form  of  legal  proceeding  devised  for 
the  completion  of  defective  titles  to  landed  property. 

ADJUST  MENT,  in  the  law  of  insurance,  is  the  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  indem¬ 
nity  which  the  party  insured  is  entitled  to  receive  under  the  policy,  and  fixing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  loss  to  be  borne  by  each  underwriter.  The  nature  and  amount  of  damage 
being  ascertained,  an  indorsement  is  made  on  the  back  of  the  policy,  declaring  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  loss  falling  on  each  underwriter;  and  on  this  indorsement  being  signed  by  the 
latter,  the  loss  is  said  to  have  been  adjusted.  After  an  A.  has  been  made,  it  is  usual  for 
the  underwriter  at  once  to  pay  the  loss.  As  a  question  of  law,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  decided  how  far  the  A.  is  conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  underwriters.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  mercantile  lawyers,  the  A.  is  merely  presumptive  evidence  against  an 
insurer,  and  it  is,  notwithstanding,  open  to  the  underwriter  to  show  facts  which,  if 
proved,  would  have  the  effect  of  relieving  him  from  liability. 

ADJUTANT,  Giconia  argala,  a  bird  closely  allied  to  the  stork,  made  by  some  natu¬ 
ralists  the  type  of  a  separate  genus,  argala.  Adjutant  is  the  popular  name  given  to  it 
by  the  English  in  India — argala  the  native  name.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
India.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  has  very  long  legs;  in  its  erect  attitude,  it  is  about  5  ft. 
high;  its  extended  wings  measure  14  or  15  ft.  from  tip  to  tip;  its  head  and  neck  are  nearly 
bare ;  a  sausage-like  pouch  hangs  from  the  under  part  of  the  neck ;  the  bill  is  of  enormous 
size.  It  is  very  voracious,  swallows  a  cat  or  a  leg  of  mutton  quite  readily,  and  is  of  great 
use  in  devouring  snakes,  lizards,  and  all  sorts  of  offal.  It  sometimes  catches  birds  upon 
the  wing.  The  beautiful  marabou  feathers  are  obtained  from  the  under  side  of  the 
wings  of  this  bird,  and  of  another  very  similar  species  which  inhabits  Senegal. 

ADJUTANT,  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  implies  (adjuvare,  to  help),  is  the  title  of  an 
officer  who  assists  the  commanding  officer  of  a  garrison  or  regiment  in  all  the  details  of 
duty.  He  receives  orders,  and  promulgates  them  to  the  several  companies ;  he  inspects 
escorts  and  guards  before  proceeding  on  their  duty ;  attends  to  the  drill  of  recruits,  is 
accountable  for  the  keeping  of  the  regimental  books,  and  ought  to  note  every  infraction 
of  established  rules.  An  adjutant-general  performs  analogous  duties  for  the  general  of  an 
army.  He  keeps  an  account  of  the  strength  of  each  regimen* ,  distributes  the  orders  of 
the  day  to  the  brigade-majors,  and  sees  the  troops  drawn  up  for  action.  The  adjutant- 
general  of  the  forces  is  an  officer  of  high  rank  at  the  Horse-Guards.  To  him  all  communica¬ 
tions  are  addressed  regarding  leave  of  absence,  discharging,  recruiting,  etc.  Besides  the 
adjutant-general  at  the  Horse-Guards,  there  are  deputy  and  assistant  adjutants-general 
for  special  military  districts. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL,  in  the  U.  S.  army,  an  officer  charged  with  recruit¬ 
ing  and  other  service,  of  the  rank  of  brig.  gen.  He  has  about  20  assistants  of  various 
rank.  The  main  duties  of  his  office  are  to  publish  orders,  write  out  and  issue  instruc- 
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tions,  receive  and  care  for  returns,  keep  account  of  the  state  of  the  army  and  the 
position  of  forces,  regulate  details  of  the  service,  carry  on  correspondence,  preserve  order; 
and  in  active  war  to  establish  camps,  supervise  hospitals,  muster  and  inspect  troops,  form 
parades  and  line  of  battle,  and  care  for  prisoners  and  deserters. 

ADJYGTJ  RH,  a  t.  of  British  India,  in  the  n.w.  provinces,  province  of  Allahabad,  69 
m.  w.n.w.  from  Rewah.  It  has  a  fortress,  situated  on  a  very  steep  hill,  and  accessible 
only  by  well-defended  paths.  The  hill,  which  is  of  granite,  is  isolated,  and  separated 
from  the  n.w.  edge  of  a  plateau  by  a  very  deep  and  impassable  ravine.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  fort  art.  two  great  masses  of  ruins  of  temples,  resembling  in  architectural  char 
acter  those  of  Southern  India,  and  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  sculptures.  A.  was 
for  a  short  time  the  capital  of  a  small  Mahratta  state,  was  taken  by  the  British  under 
lieut.-col.  Martindell,  in  1809,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  restored  to  its  previous 
possessors,  who  were  Rajputs.  The  native  line  of  rajahs  became  extinct  in  1855.  Except 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  occupied  by  the  fort,  which  is  healthy,  A.  is  very  subject  to 
malaria.  The  fort  is  860  ft.  above  the  town,  which  is  480  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
about  5000. 

AD  LA'TUS,  a  person  who  assists  an  official,  such  as  interpreter  for  an  ambassador 
who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  a  court.  Sometimes,  as  in  Austria,  general  officers 
act  ad  latus  to  corps  or  provincial  commanders. 

ADLER,  Felix.  See  page  883. 

AD'LER,  George  J.,  ph.d.,  1821-68;  a  native  of  Germany.  He  came  to  the  U.  S. 
when  12  years  old,  and  was  professor  of  German  in  the  N.  Y.  university  from  1846  to 
1854,  and  a  teacher  and  writer  of  books  of  education  for  some  years  later.  Among  his 
works  are  a  German  grammar,  a  reader  and  a  dictionary  of  English  and  German,  a  Latin 
grammar,  and  various  translations.  His  Letters  of  a  Lunatic  appeared  but  a  short  time 
before  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  in  wffiich  he  died. 

AD'LERBERG,  Vladimir  Fedorovitch,  Count;  b.  1793;  a  Russian  statesman.  In 
1817  he  was  adjutant  to  the  grand  duke  Nicholas,  and  later  his  especial  companion;  in 
1852  he  was  minister  of  the  court,  in  constant  attendance  on  the  emperor,  and  kept  the 
position  under  Alexander  II.,  retiring  in  1869  on  account  of  old  age.  He  was  postmaster- 
general,  and  was  the  author  of  many  reforms  in  the  service.  He  d.  1884. 

AD'LERBERG  II.,  Alexander,  Count,  eldest  son  of  Vladimir  Fedorovitch,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  latter  as  minister  of  the  court.  He  was  a  school-mate  of  the  emperor  and 
inseparable  from  him,  accompanying  him  in  his  visits  to  Germany  and  the  Caucasus, 
in  1871. 

AD'LERBERG  III.,  Nicholas,  brother  of  Alexander;  adjutant-general  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  He  was  governor-general  of  Finland,  and  author  of  From  Lome  to 
Jerusalem,  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land. 

AD'LERCREUTZ,  Karl  Johann,  Count,  1757-1815;  a  Swedish  general  in  the  Finnish- 
Russian  war  in  1808,  and  one  of  the  leaders  who  arrested  Gustavus  IV.  in  his  palace. 
He  was  made  lieut.-gen.  in  1809,  and  count  in  1814. 

AD’LERSPARRE,  Georg,  Count,  1760-1835;  a  confidant  of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden. 
He  wTas  in  the  campaign  against  the  Russians  in  1809,  and  one  of  those  who  arrested 
Gustavus  IV.,  for  which  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  diet  and  was  promoted  to 
high  dignity.  In  1831  he  was  fined  for  publishing  secret  state  papers,  and  private  corre¬ 
spondence  with  princes. 

AD'LERSPARRE,  Karl  August,  Count,  1810-62;  eldest  son  of  Georg,  and  author 
of  poems  and  novels  and  historical  works. 

AD  LIB  ITTJM  (in  Ital.,  a  piacere  or  a  piacimento)  is  a  musical  term  which  implies  that 
the  part  so  marked  may  be  performed  according  to  the  taste  of  the  performer,  and  not 
necessarily  in  strict  time.  When  there  is  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  thus  marked, 
it  must  strictly  follow  the  A.  L.  time  of  the  principal  performer.  Sometimes  the 
words,  colla  parte,  meaning  with  the  leading  part,  are  written  over  the  accompanying 
parts.  A.  L.  also  frequently  means  that  a  part  for  a  particular  instrument  or  instru¬ 
ments,  in  instrumental  scores  or  pianoforte  arrangements,  may  either  be  played  or  entirely 
left  out,  thus:  “Overture  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  as  a  duet,  with  ad  libitum  accom¬ 
paniments  for  the  violin,  flute,  or  violoncello.” 

ADME'TUS,  a  mythical  king  of  Phene,  in  Thessaly,  succeeding  his  father,  Pheres. 
He  was  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and  the  Argonautic  expedition;  Apotlo  was  his  herdsman 
for  a  year  while  banished  from  Olympus.  He  was  husband  of  Alcestis,  daughter  of 
Pelias,  and  got  exemption  from  death  on  condition  that  his  father,  mother  or  wife  would 
voluntarily  die  in  his  stead;  this  Alcestis  offered  to  do,  but  Hercules  rescued  her  from 
Pluto  and  restored  her  to  Admetus. 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  politics,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  equivalent  to  the  executive  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  state,  as  distinguished  from  its  permanent  constitution,  and  embraces  not 
only  the  political  ministry,  but  all  the  offices  of  judicature,  etc.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  as  used  in  England,  it  designates  the  privy  council  (q.v.),  and  more  especially  that 
select  committee  of  it  known  as  the  cabinet  or  ministry  (q.v.). 
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ADMINISTRATION  {ante),  in  American  politics  a  general  term  for  the  federal  or  a 
state  executive  government.  We  speak  of  Washington’s  A.,  meaning  the  federal  execu¬ 
tive  government  during  the  time  in  which  he  was  president ;  and  of  the  policy  acts 
omissions,  errors,  etc.,  of  the  A.  of  the  nation  or  of  any  state.  The  supporters  of  the 
officials  at  the  time  in  power  are  called  the  A.  party.  The  “cabinet”  is  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  federal  administration. 

*  ADMINISTRATION  and  Administrator.  An  administrator,  in  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  the  person  to  whom,  in  default  of  an  executor  named  in  the  will,  the  ordinary 
or  bishop  of  the  diocese  commits  the  administration  or  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a 
person  dying  intestate.  See  Supp  ,  page  883. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHARITIES  falls  in  the  last  resort  to  the  sovereign  as  parens 
patrice;  and  in  the  case  of  any  charity  being  dilapidated  or  abused,  the  attorney-general 
will  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  chancery.  The  A.  of  C.  is  now,  however, 
chiefly  regulated  by  16  and  17  Viet.  c.  137,  by  which  the  crown  is  empowered  to  appoint 
commissioners  and  inspectors  for  the  purpose.  The  act  contains  a  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  church  of  England;  and  it  does  not  extend  to  the  universities,  or  to  such 
charities  as  are  partially  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions.  Charities  for  Roman 
Catholic  purposes  were  also  excluded  from  its  operation  for  two  years,  and  this  term  has 
been  extended  by  subsequent  enactments. 

ADMINISTRATOR-IN-LAW.  In  the  Scotch  law,  a  father  is  A.-in-L.  for  his  children, 
and,  as  such,  is  their  guardian  during  minority.  This  power  in  the  father  ceases  by  the 
child’s  discontinuing  to  reside  with  him,  unless  he  continues  to  live  at  the  father’s 
expense;  and  in  the  case  of  daughters,  it  ceases  on  their  marriage. 

AD  MIRAL,  the  title  of  the  highest  rank  of  naval  officers.  The  word  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Arabic  emir  or  amir,  a  lord  or  chief  {amir-aV 
mumenirh,  “commander  of  the  faithful;”  amir-al-omra,  “commander  of  the  forces”). 
Thus  the  early  English  form  was  amiral  or  ammirai  (occurring  once  in  Par.  Lost)-,  and  so 
it  is  still  preserved  in  French.  In  Spanish  the  word  is admirante  or  almirante ;  in  Italian, 
ammiraglio.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  during  the  crusades, 
and  to  have  been  first  used  in  a  definite  sense  by  the  Sicilians,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Genoese.  About  the  end  of  the  13th  c.  it  came  into  use  in  France  and  England.  The 
first  English  admiral  of  the  seas  {amiral  de  la  mer  du  roy  d'  Angleterre)  of  whom  there  is 
record  was  William  de  Leybourne,  1286.  His  office,  however,  was  not  that  of  a  com¬ 
mander,  but  embraced  those  general  and  extensive  powers  afterwards  associated  with  the 
title  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England ;  that  is,  both  the  administrative  functions  now  vested 
in  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  (five  in  number),  and  the  judicial  authority 
belonging  to  the  present  high  court  of  admiralty.  The  office  of  lord  high  admiral  was  last 
filled  by  the  duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.  It  had  previously  been  in  com¬ 
mission  from  1708  to  1827.  On  his  resignation  in  1828,  the  office  was  again  put  in  com¬ 
mission.  See  Admiralty,  Court  of. 

In  the  British  navy  the  admirals  are  distinguished  into  three  classes;  Admirals,  vice- 
admirals,  and  rear-admirals ;  the  admiral  carrying  his  colors  at  the  main,  the  vice-admiral 
at  the  fore,  and  the  rear-admiral  at  the  mizzen  mast-head.  In  former  times,  each  grade  was 
subdivided  into  three  sections,  known  as  admirals  (or  vice  or  rear  admirals)  of  the  red, 
of  the  white,  and  of  the  blue,  respectively.  The  flag  hoisted  by  the  admiral  (thence  called 
a  flag-officer)  agreed  in  color  with  his  section ;  and  all  the  ships  under  his  command 
carried  ensign  and  pendant  of  the  same  hue;  but  the  distinction  was  otherwise  without 
practical  effect,  and  is  now  abolished.  Admiral  of  the  fleet  is  a  higher  rank,  conferred  at  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  The  rates  of  full  or  sea  pay  of  flag-officers  are  as  follows:  Admiral 
of  the  fleet,  per  day,  £6;  admiral,  £5;  vice-admiral,  £4;  rear-admiral,  £3.  An  admiral 
commanding-in-chief  receives  £3  a  day  additional  at  home,  and  £4  10s.  abroad  as  table- 
money.  In  1878  there  wTere  65  flag-officers  in  the  British  navy:  viz.,  3  admirals  of  the 
fleet,  16  admirals,  16  vice-admirals,  and  30  rear-admirals.  In  the  same  year,  the  number 
of  flag-officers  retired  and  on  reserve  half-pay  was  upwards  of  150.  The  admiral  of  the 
fleet  takes  rank  with  a  field -marshal,  admirals  with  generals,  vice-admirals  with  lieuten¬ 
ant-generals,  and  rear-admirals  with  major-generals, 

AD'MIRAL  {ante).  In  the  U.  S.  navy  this  office  was  created  by  degrees;  rear-admiral 
in  1862,  in  compliment  to  Farragut  for  heroism;  vice-admiral  in  1864  for  the  same 
man;  and  admiral  July  25,  1866,  also  for  him.  A.  is  equivalent  in  rank  to  general 
of  the  army.;  vice-admiral  to  lieutenant-general,  and  rear-admiral  to  major-general. 
The  pay  of  admiral  is  $13,000  a  year,  of  vice-admiral  $9,000,  and  of  rear-admiral  $6,000. 

ADMIRALTY  COURT.  This  court— whose  functions  are  now  exercised  by  the 
probate,  divorce  and  admiralty  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  constituted  in 
1873-5 — was  created  to  try  and  decide  maritime  causes.  Formerly,  the  maritime 
courts  of  England  were  divided  into  the  instance  court  and  the  prize  court — separate 
tribunals,  though  usually  presided  over  by  the  same  judge.  In  the  prize  court,  the  judge’s 
authority  to  hear  and  decide  questions  as  to  prizes  of  war  was  under  a  special  and 
separate  commission,  issued  at  the  commencement  of  each  war;  and  the  court  itself 
existed  only  during  the  war,  or  until  the  litigations  to  which  it  had  given  rise  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  the  instance  court,  which 
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was  a  permanent  institution.  The  jurisdiction  in  question  of  booty  of  war,  and  the 
distribution  thereof,  has  now,  however,  been  conferred  on  the  A.  C.  itself,  and  the 
prize  court  and  its  jurisdiction  and  practice  were  regulated  by  27  and  28  Viet.  c.  25. 
By  another  statute,  jurisdiction  relating  to  the  attack  and  capture  of  pirates  is  vested 
in  the  A.  C.  in  this  country,  and  in  the  vice-A.  courts  abroad  (13  and  14  Yict.  c. 
26,  27).  Whilst  there  was  a  lord  high  admiral,  the  judge  of  the  A.  C.  usually  pre¬ 
sided  in  virtue  of  a  patent  from  him ;  but  since  the  office  has  been  intrusted  to  com¬ 
missioners,  the  judge  holds  a  direct  commission  from  the  crown  under  the  great  seal. 
By  3  and  4  Yict.  c.  65,  s.  1,  the  dean  of  the  arches  is  authorized  to  sit  for  the  judge 
of  the  A.  C.  in  certain  cases;  and  all  barristers  and  solicitors  were  admitted  in  1859 
to  practice  in  both  courts.  The  proceedings  of  the  A.  C.,  like  those  in  ecclesiastical 
courts,  were  originally  based  on  the  civil  law,  and  upon  this  account  it  was  usually  held 
at  doctors’  commons.  But  it  is  merely  as  the  basis  of  the  earlier  mercantile  codes,  such 
as  the  Rhodian  laws  and  those  of  Oleron,  and  by  no  means  exclusively,  that  the 
uivil  law  is  of  authority  in  these  courts.  Questions  of  the  utmost  nicety  in  the  law  of 
nations  fall  to  be  decided  by  maritime  courts  in  time  of  war;  and  it  was  as  an  A.  judge 
that  many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  lord  Stowell’s  famous  judgments  were  pronounced. 
The  appeal  from  the  A.  C.,  which  was  originally  to  the  king  in  chancery,  and  afterwards 
certain  commissioners  of  appeals,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  privy  council,  and  not  of 
judges  delegated  by  that  body,  is  now  to  the  court  of  appeal  created  by  the  judicature 
act  of  1873-5.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  vice-A.  courts  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  dominions 
of  the  queen  has  been  extended  and  defined,  and  their  procedure  regulated  by  statutes  of 
recent  date.  Appeals  from  these  courts  formerly  lay  to  the  A.  C.  in  England,  and  were 
also  competent  to  the  queen  in  council;  like  those  from  the  A.  C.  itself,  they  are  now 
carried  to  the  court  of  appeal,  like  all  other  matters.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  A. 
courts  was  greatly  extended  by  3  and  4  Yict.  c.  66,  and  later  statutes  to  27  and  28 
Yict.  c.  25.  It  now  extends  generally  (and  the  county  courts  also  exercise  part  of  it)  to 
disputes  between  part-owners  of  a  ship,  suits  for  mariners’  and  officers’  wages,  suits  for 
pilotage,  suits  on  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds,  and  relating  to  salvage,  wreck, 
collision  of  ships,  etc.  County  courts  are  expressly  prohibited  from  entertaining  ques¬ 
tions  of  prize,  questions  arising  under  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  or 
questions  of  A.  jurisdiction  by  way  of  appeal.  In  criminal  matters,  the  A.  C.  formerly 
took  cognizance  of  piracy  and  other  offenses  on  the  sea,  or  on  the  coasts  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  county,  and,  concurrently  with  the  common-law  courts,  of  certain  felonies 
committed  in  the  main  stream  of  great  rivers  below  the  bridges.  The  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  A.  is  regulated  now  by  the  criminal  law  consolidation  acts  generally.  All 
offenses  mentioned  in  those  acts  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  A.  shall  be  dealt 
with,  inquired  of,  tried  and  determined  in  any  county  or  place  in  England  or  Ireland  in 
which  the  offender  shall  be  in  custody,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  they 
had  been  actually  committed  in  that  county  or  place.  Since  the  passing  of  these  enact¬ 
ments,  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  A.  C.  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  There  is  a 
separate  court  of  A.  in  Ireland.  The  A.  C.  of  Scotland  has  been  abolished,  and  its 
ordinary  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  court  of  session,  the  court  of  justiciary  and  the 
sheriffs ;  questions  of  prizes,  captures,  condemnations,  and  the  like,  being  vested  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  high  court  of  A.  in  England.  See  Admiralty  Jurisdiction. 

ADMIRALTY  DROITS  are  a  portion  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  arising 
from  enemies’  ships  detained  in  the  prospect  of  a  declaration  of  war,  or  coming  into 
port  in  ignorance  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  or  from  such  ships  as  are  taken  by 
non-commissioned  captors,  the  proceeds  of  wrecks,  the  goods  of  pirates,  and  the  like. 
The  proceeds  of  the  droits  of  A.  are  now  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  public  use. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND  lies  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  N.  America,  between  57°  2'  and  58° 
24'  lat.  n.,  and  134°  52'  and  135°  30'  long.  w.  It  is  about  80  m.  long,  well  wooded  and 
watered.  It  is  inhabited,  and  belongs  to  the  U.  S. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  about  40  islands,  to  the  n.e.  of  New  Guinea, 
between  2°  and  3°  lat.  s.,  and  146°  18'  and  147°  46'  long.  e.  They  were  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  in  1616.  The  largest  is  about  50  m.  long  from  e.  to  w.  They  abound  in  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  tawny  frizzle-headed  savages. 

ADMIRALTY  JURISDICTION,  in  American  practice,  extends,  in  criminal  cases, 
to  offenses  committed  beyond  any  national  jurisdiction  and  on  the  high  sea.  In  civil 
matters  it  includes  salvage,  bottomry,  hypothecation,  seizures  under  the  laws  of  trade; 
navigation  or  customs;  prizes,  charters,  certain  contracts  between  different  states  or 
foreign  ports,  contracts  for  conveyances,  maritime  contributions,  pilotage,  ship  surveys, 
and  in  general  all  cases  of  trespasses,  damages,  assaults,  etc.,  on  the  seas.  The  district 
court  of  the  U.  S.  in  which  the  action  is  brought  has  original  jurisdiction.  There  are 
no  admiralty  courts  so  named.  Cases  may  be  removed  to  the  circuit  and  thence  to  the 
supreme  court.  A  suit  in  a  civil  case  is  brought  by  filing  a  libel,  upon  which  a  warrant 
for  arrest  or  attachment  may  issue ;  or  there  may  be  a  simple  notice  to  appear ;  or  there 
may  be  process  for  the  arrest  and  seizure  of  the  articles.  Thereafter  stipulations  may  be 
made  or  bail  taken.  Testimony  may  be  given  orally,  but  in  cases  of  importance  it  is 
usually  written.  No  juries  are  called;  the  decree  of  the  court  ends  the  matter.  In  a 
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criminal  prosecution  under  A.  J.  the  proceedings  are  according  to  those  at  common  law. 
With  regard  to  jurisdiction,  where  a  seizure  has  been  made  the  court  of  that  especial 
section  has  jurisdiction,  though  the  act  of  seizing  may  have  occurred  in  a  different 
district.  In  seizures  out  of  special  jurisdiction,  or  on  the  high  seas,  the  court  where  the 
goods,  persons  or  things  may  be  landed  has  jurisdiction.  A  district  court  has  also 
jurisdiction  over  all  torts  and  injuries  committed  at  sea  or  within  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide.  In  one  instance  A.  J.  was  held  and  admitted  in  a  case  of  collision  that  happened 
in  an  inland  state  on  a  'river  more  than  200  m.  from  the  ocean.  Any  court  having  A.  J. 
has  the  power  to  redress  personal  wrong  treatment  of  a  passenger  at  sea  by  the  master 
of  a  vessel.  As  a  court  of  admiralty,  the  district  court  has,  concurrent  with  common 
law  courts,  jurisdiction  over  maritime  contracts  without  exception  as  to  form  or  by 
whomsoever  executed,  such  as  charter  parties  for  foreign  transit,  the  wages  of  seamen, 
etc.  To  a  certain  extent  all  these  matters  of  jurisdiction  apply  to  our  lakes  and  navigable 
rivers.  Seamen  in  port,  if  on  tide-water,  engaged  in  commerce,  are  within  A.  J. ;  but 
hands  on  ferries  are  not.  Persons  actually  employed  in  the  navigating  of  a  vessel,  such 
as  pilots,  engineers,  firemen  or  deckhands,  may  sue  for  wages  under  A.  J. ;  but  waiters, 
musicians,  and  those  who  have  no  part  in  navigation,  cannot.  Congress  has  provided  for 
extraordinary  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  in  cases  of  seizure  under  the  navigation,  trade  or 
impost  laws  of  the  U.  S. ;  but  the  act  reserves  to  all  sailors  the  common  law  remedy, 
where  the  common  law  is  competent  to  furnish  it.  A.  J.  extends  over  captures  within 
the  waters  of  the  U.  S.,  or  within  a  marine  league  of  land;  the  civil  jurisdiction  extends 
to  seizures  on  land  under  federal  laws,  and  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred 
under  such  laws.  But  in  the  hearing  of  seizures  on  land  the  court  sits  as  at  common 
lawT,  with  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  in  case  of  seizure  on  navigable  waters;  and 
these  common  law  seizures  may  be  tried  by  jury.  Suits  to  the  lower  limit  of  $100, 
instituted  by  the  U.  S.  or  an  officer  thereof,  are  within  A.  J.  Under  this  provision  the 
head  of  a  department,  as  the  postmaster  general,  may  sue  for  money  due  the  government. 
Lastly,  actions  by  or  against  our  consular  representatives  are  embraced  in  A.  J.  By  an 
act  of  1842  the  district  (or  admiralty)  courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit 
courts  in  crimes  and  offenses  against  the  nation  that  are  not  liable  to  capital  punishment. 

ADO'BE,  sun-baked  bricks,  of  fine  sand  and  clay  dust,  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
common  bricks,  but  very  smooth  and  hard.  They  are  much  used  for  building  dwellings 
in  Mexico  and  C.  America.  Adobe  houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  wooden  or  stone  buildings. 

ADOL'PHUS,  or  Adolph,  of  Nassau,  1250-98;  son  of  Walram,  count  of  Nassau, 
He  was  the  successor  of  Rudolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  supplanting  the  natural  heir,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Germany,  June  24,  1292.  A.  agreed  for  a  large  subsidy  to  assist 
England  in  her  war  with  France,  but  failed  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract.  For 
certain  high-handed  acts  he  was  summoned  before  the  college  of  electoral  princes,  refused 
to  appear,  and  was  formally  deposed  in  June,  1298,  when  the  crown  was  restored  to 
Rudolph’s  son.  Both  took  the  field  in  person,  and  A.  was  killed  in  the  first  battle. 

ADOL'PHUS,  Frederick,  1710-71;  of  the  house  of  Yasa,  and  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  He  wTas  elected  to  the  Swedish  throne  in  1748,  but  the  royal  authority  wras  so 
circumscribed  by  the  council  of  the  states,  or  nobles,  that  he  was  only  a  nominal  king. 
In  1769  he  offered  to  resign,  but,  on  some  concessions  by  the  nobles,  was  induced  to  retain 
the  throne  till  his  death,  when  his  son  Gustavus  III.  succeeded  him. 

ADOL'PHUS,  John,  1766-1845;  an  English  lawyer,  celebrated  in  criminal  practice. 
He  gained  much  credit  in  the  defense  of  Arthur  Thistlewood,  charged  with  treason  in 
the  Cato  street  conspiracy,  in  London,  1820.  He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  of  George  III. ,  and  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution. 

ADOL'PHUS,  John  Leycester,  son  of  Frederick,  a  barrister  and  author  of  a 
curious  book,  Letters  to  Richard  Heber,  esq.,  containing  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Senes  of 
Novels  beginning  withWaverley ,  and  an  Attempt  to  Ascertain  their  Author,  in  which  book  he 
showed  that  no  other  than  Walter  Scott  could  have  produced  the  novels  in  question. 

AD'ONAI,  signifying  “lord,”  or  “my  lord,”  or  “master;”  a  proper  noun  used  by 
Hebrews  where  “Jehovah”  occurs  in  their  scriptures,  the  latter  being  deemed  the  holy 
name,  and  not  to  be  openly  pronounced.  It  is  said  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  for  Yahve,  or  Jehovah,  is  lost. 

ADO'NIA,  feasts  in  honor  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  They  lasted  two  days,  one  of 
lamentation,  and  one  of  mirth,  typifying  the  death  and  resurrection  of  nature. 

ADON  IC  VERSE,  a  dactyl  and  spondee,  or  dactyl  and  trochee,  adapted  to  light, 
lively  versification,  as  the  famous  hymn: 

“  Plaudite  cceli; 

Rideat  ASther,”  etc. 

ADO  NIS,  a  mythical  personage,  whose  beauty  as  a  child  so  attracted  the  love  of  \  enus 
and  Proserpine,  that  they  quarreled  about  the  possession  of  him.  Jupiter,  appealed  to, 
settled  the  dispute  by  deciding  that  A.  should  spend  part  of  the  year  with  Venus,  and 
part  with  Proserpine,  so  that  he  lived  eight  months  of  the  year  in  the  upper  world,  and 
four  in  the  under.  A.  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  boar  while  hunting,  and  Venus,  coming 
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too  late  to  his  rescue,  changed  his  blood  into  flowers. — A  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  in 
honor  of  A.,  and  consisted  of  two  parts — a  mourning  for  his  departure  to  the  under 
world,  and  a  rejoicing  for  his  return  to  Venus.  This  festival,  widely  spread  among  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  pomp  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  Connected  therewith  were  the  gardens  of  A. ,  as  they  were  called.  Before  the 
festival,  wheat,  fennel  and  lettuce  were  sown  in  earthen  and  even  in  silver  pots,  and 
forced  by  heat;  intended  to  indicate,  doubtless,  by  their  brief  bloom,  the  transitoriness 
of  earthly  joy.  The  myths  connected  with  A.  belong  originally  to  the  e.  They  display 
a  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature  conjoined  with  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  A. 
himself  appears  to  be  the  god  of  the  solar  year.  The  similarity  of  the  name  to  the 
Phoenician  Adon,  which  signified  “lord,”  is  unmistakable;  and  this  word  Adon  was 
specially  applied  to  the  king  of  heaven,  the  sun. — In  reference  to  the  brilliant  beauty 
ascribed  to  A.,  a  beautiful  man  is  called  “an  Adonis.” 

ADO  NIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ranunculi  (q.v.),  in  which  the  flower 
has  5  sepals  and  5  to  10  petals  without  scales  at  the  base,  and  the  fruit  consists  of  awnless 
pericarps.  The  species  are  all  herbaceous — some  of  them  annual  and  some  perennial. 
Several  are  natives  of  Europe,  but  only  one,  A.  autumnalis,  sometimes  called  pheasant’s 
eye,  is  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain.  Its  bright  scarlet  petals  have  obtained  for  it  the 
name  of  flos  Adonis,  their  color  having  been  fancifully  ascribed  to  their  being .  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Adonis.  It  is  a  well-known  ornament  of  our  gardens;  in  which  also 
A.  aestivalis  frequently  appears,  and  A.  vernalis,  a  perennial  species  common  upon  the 
lower  hills  of  the  middle  and  s.  of  Germany,  with  early  and  beautiful  flowers. 

ADOP'TIAN  CONTROVERSY,  The,  was  an  echo  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  origi¬ 
nated  about  the  end  of  the  8th  c.  in  Spain,  the  country  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Arius  had 
longest  held  out.  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  the  learned  bishop  of 
Urgel,  advanced  the  opinion  that  Christ,  in  respect  of  his  divine  nature,  was  doubtless 
by  nature  and  generation  the  Son  of  God;  but  that  as  to  his  human  nature,  he  must  be 
considered  as  only  declared  and  adopted  through  the  divine  grace  to  be  the  first-born  Son 
of  God  (Rom.  viii.  29),  just  as  all  holy  men  are  to  be  adopted  as  sons  of  God,  although 
in  a  less  lofty  sense.  The  flame  of  controversy  thus  kindled  spread  into  the  Frankish 
empire,  the  special  domain  of  “Catholic”  Christianity,  and  gave  occasion  to  two  synods, 
one  held  at  Ratisbon  (792),  and  another  at  Frankfort  (794),  in  which  Charlemagne  took 
part  in  person,  and  which  condemned  Adoptianism  as  heresy.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one  divine  person  and  the  consequent  impos¬ 
sibility  of  there  being  a  twofold  Son — an  original  and  an  adopted — was  upheld  by  Alcuin 
and  the  other  learned  men  of  Charlemagne’s  court.  At  a  subsequent  synod  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Felix,  yielding  to  compulsion,  recanted  his  opinions,  without,  as  it  would  seem, 
being  convinced.  Elipandus  adhered  fanatically  to  his  views,  which  were,  in  after-times, 
defended  by  Folmar  (1160),  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308),  Durandus  (d.  1322),  the  Jesuit  Vasquez 
(1606),  and  the  Protestant  divine  Calixtus  (1643). 

*  ADOPTION  (Lat.  adoptio );  a  legal  institution  of  much  importance  in  both  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  nations  of  antiquity.  A. ,  in  the  strictest  sense,  in  the  Roman  law,  applied  only  to  the 
case  in  which  a  person  in  the  power  of  his  father  or  grandfather  was  transferred  to 
that  of  tne  person  adopting  him.  Where  the  person  adopted  was  already  emancipated 
from  the  paternal  power  {patria  potestas),  and  was  regarded  by  the  law  as  his  own  mas¬ 
ter  (sui  juris),  the  proceeding  was  called  adrogation  ( adrogatio ).  A. ,  however,  was  also 
used  as  a  generic  term  comprehending  the  two  species;  and  in  Greece,  where  there  was 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  paternal  power  of  the  Romans,  this  distinction  did  not 
obtain.  At  Athens  the  adopted  child  was  transferred  from  his  own  family  and  parish  or 
tribe  {demos)  into  those  of  the  adoptive  father,  whose  property  he  inherited  in  the  absence 
of  legitimate  children,  and  whose  sacred  rights  he  was  bound  to  maintain.  Only 
Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted,  so  that  not  only  the  next  of  kin  but  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  were  interested  in  preventing  fraudulent  adoptions.  With  this  view,  registration 
in  the  demus  of  the  adoptive  father  was  requisite,  in  order  to  entitle  the  son  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  it.  In  Rome  the  adopted  child  assumed  the  name  and 
became  bound  to  discharge  the  religious  duties  of  the  adoptive  father,  which  usually 
consisted  in  sacrifices  to  the  penates  or  other  divinities.  These  observances  were  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  the  gens  or  tribe  to  which  the  individual  and  his  family 
belonged ;  and  Savigny  has  even  denied  the  existence  of  sacra  peculiar  to  the  family.  A. 
was  effected  under  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  the  prsetor  at  Rome,  oj  the  governor 
( presses )  in  the  provinces.  Adrogation  originally  required  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the 
comitia  curiata;  but  under  the  emperors  it  became  the  practice  to  effect  it  by  an  imperial 
rescript.  A  patrician  was  sometimes  adrogated  into  a  plebeian  family  for  political  purposes. 
Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  so  adrogated,  in  order  that  he  might  be  eligible  to  a 
tribuneship  of  the  people.  If  a  father  having  children  in  his  power  was  adopted,  both 
he  and  his  children  passed  into  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father.  It  was  requisite  that 
the  adoptive  father  should  have  no  children  at  the  time,  and  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
having  any.  He  was  also  required  to  be  older  than  the  person  adopted.  Females  could 
not  be  adrogated,  nor,  from  their  not  sharing  in  the  paternal  power,  could  they  adopt  In 
any  form.  An  opposite  rule  has  prevailed  where  the  institution  has  been  received  in 
modern  times.  A.  was  unknown  to  the  law  of  the  Teutonic  nations;  and  though  most  of 
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the  states  of  the  continent  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Roman  law,  it  has  never  existed  as 
an  institution  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  patrimonial  benefits  of  A.  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  conferred  by  deed;  and  there  is  no  illegality  in  anyone  assuming  the  name, 
arms,  and  other  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  corresponding  responsibilities,  of  a 
person  who  does  not  belong  to  his  family.  In  France  A.  is  recognized  only  in  a  very 
modified  form  {code  civil,  art.  343,  et  seq.).  See  Supp.,  page  883. 

ADORATION,  an  act  of  homage  or  worship  among  the  Romans,  performed  by  raising 
the  hand  to  the  mouth,  kissing  it,  and  then  waving  it  towards  the  adored  object.  Some¬ 
times  the  devotee  kissed  the  feet  or  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  Saturn  and  Her¬ 
cules  were  saluted  with  the  head  uncovered.  It  was  natural  to  extend  to  great  men  the 
A.  first  paid  only  to  the  deities,  and  Greek  and  Roman  emperors  were  adored  by  bowing 
or  kneeling,  touching  the  imperial  robe,  and  kissing  the  hand  that  did  so.  Eastern  A. 
was  to  fall  on  the  knees  at  a  prince’s  feet,  striking  the  forehead  on  the  ground,  and  kiss¬ 
ing  the  earth  or  floor.  Such  A.  was  refused  by  Conon  to  Artaxerxes,  and  by  Calistlienes 
to  Alexander  the  great.  In  England  kissing  the  queen’s  hand  is  a  form  of  A.  The 
kissing  the  foot  or  slipper  of  the  pope  is  the  form  in  Rome,  an  example  set  by  the  emperor 
Diocletian ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  church  makes  a  distinction  between  latria,  a  worship 
due  to  God  alone,  and  dulia  or  hyperdulia,  the  A.  paid  to  the  virgin,  saints  or  martyrs. 

ADOR'NA,  Catherine,  or  Catherine  of  Bologna,  1413-63;  of  noble  descent. 
She  was  abbess  of  a  convent  in  Bologna  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  and  was  distinguished 
for  her  rapt  and  devout  piety.  It  was  claimed  that  she  could  prophesy  and  perform  mir¬ 
acles,  and  a  book  of  her  Revelations  was  published  in  1511.  Her  name  is  revered  even 
among  Protestants  of  the  present  day. 

ADOR'NO,  Antonio,  doge  of  Genoa,  elected  1384;  d.  1397;  three  times  driven  out 
and  as  often  re-established.  It  is  said  that  he  induced  the  Genoese  to  become  subject  to 
Charles  YI.  of  France,  but  they  did  not  remain  so. 

ADOTJ'R,  a  river  in  France,  rises  near  Tourmalet,  in  the  department  of  the  upper 
Pyrenees,  waters  in  its  course  of  200  m.  the  department  Gers  and  the  fertile  part  o  f 
the  department  Landes,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  below  Bayonne.  It  receives  several  tribu¬ 
taries,  and  is  navigable  to  the  extent  of  80  m.  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  celebrated  for  its 
hot  baths,  is  situated  on  the  Adour. 

A'DOWA,  a  t.  of  Abyssinia,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  145  m.  n.e.  from  Gondar.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  partly  on  a  slope  and  partly  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hasam,  a 
feeder  of  the  Atbara,  which  is  a  large  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  houses  are  of  the  con¬ 
ical  form  common  in  Abyssinia,  regularly  disposed  in  streets,  and  mingled  with  gardens 
and  trees.  A.  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  trade  between  the  interior  of  Tigre  and  the  coast. 
It  has  an  extensive  transit  trade,  in  "which  gold,  ivory  and  slaves  are  articles  of  impor¬ 
tance.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  iron  and  brass  wares.  Pop.  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  8000. 

A'LRA  (ancient  Abdera),  a  sea-port  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  and  49  m. 
s.e.  from  Granada.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adra.  The  ancient  Abdera,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  on  a  hill,  at  the  base  of 
■which  the  modern  t.  stands,  in  a  situation  unhealthy  on  account  of  swamps.  The  port  is 
not  good,  being  much  exposed  to  the  w.  The  houses  are  generally  of  one  story.  There 
is  one  tolerably  wide  street,  the  rest  are  narrow  and  ill  paved.  From  the  watch-tower 
of  A.,  in  former  times,  a  tocsin  sounded  the  alarm  on  the  approach  of  African  pirates. 
Lead  mines  in  the  neighborhood  give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  trade 
to  the  port.  Among  the  other  exports  are  grapes,  wheat  and  sugar.  Fishing  and  the 
distillation  of  brandy  are  carried  on.  Pop.  (1877),  11,320. 

ADRASTE'A,  “  she  whom  none  escapes,”  a  goddess  of  retribution,  like,  or  perhaps 
identical  with,  Nemesis. 

ADRAS'TUS,  a  king  of  Argos,  contemporary  of  Theseus,  father-in-law  of  Polynices, 
and  leader  of  an  expedition  against  Thebes  to  restore  Polynices  to  the  throne.  This  was 
the  “war of  the  seven  against  Thebes,”  and  was  not  successful,  all  the  seven  save  A. 
being  killed.  Ten  years  later  Thebes  was  captured  and  destroyed,  in  which  conflict  A. 
lost  his  son,  and  soon  afterwards  died  of  grief. 

AD'RIA,  in  the  province  of  Rovigo,  N.  Italy,  is  situated  between  the  river  Po  and  the 
Adige,  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  one^of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Europe.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi,  1376  me. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  A.  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  harbors  in  the  Adriatic 
sea;  but  by  the  continual  deposition  of  alluvium  on  the  e.  coast  of  Italy,  it  has  been 
gradually  separated  from  the-  sea,  from  which  it  is  now  almost  10  m.  distant..  It  still 
retains  several  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquity;  but  its  wine, 
formerly  so  celebrated,  is  now  deplorably  bad. 

A'DRIAN,  a  city  in  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  the  co.  seat,  on  the  Raisin  river  and  the  Mich. 
Southern  railroad.  It  is  in  a  grain-raising  region.  There  is  good  water  power,  and  there 
are  many  factories ;  about  a  dozen  churches  and  a  Protestant  Methodist  college.  Pop. 
’80,  7849.  It  is  a  thriving  and  pleasant  city,  having  some  importance  as  one  of  the  points 
of  repair  and  supply  for  the  Mich.  Southern  railroad. 
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ADRIAN,  Roman  emperor.  See  Hadrianus,  ante. 

A  DRIAN,  the  name  of  six  popes,  none  of  them  very  remarkable.  A.  IV.  was  by 
birth  an  Englishman,  the  only  one  of  that  nation  that  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  His 
name  was  Nicholas  Brakspeare.  He  was  a  native  of  Langley,  near  St.  Albans,  became  first 
a  lay-brother  or  servant  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Rufus,  near  Avignon,  and  in  1137  was 
elected  abbot.  His  zeal  for  strict  discipline  raised  a  combination  to  defame  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  he  had  to  appear  before  Eugenius  III.  at  Rome.  Here  he  not  only  cleared  him¬ 
self  of  all  charges,  but  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  pope,  who  appointed  him  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Albano  in  1146.  On  the  death  of  Anastasius  in  1154,  he  was  raised  to  the 
papal  see.  A.  was  at  first  on  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  Frederic  I. ;  but  his 
high  notions  of  the  papal  supremacy,  which  he  carried  as  far  as  even  Gregory  VII. ,  led 
to  the  beginning  of  that  long  contest  of  the  popes  against  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty.  He  was  about  to  excommunicate  Fred¬ 
eric,  when  he  died  at  Anagni,  1159.  It  was  in  A.’s  time  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  (q.v.),  advanced  by  Petrus  Lombardus,  was  established. 

A'DRIANOPLE,  the  second  city  in  the  Turkish  empire,  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  river  Hebrus  (now  Maritza).  Here  the  sultans 
ruled  from  1366  to  1453,  when  Constantinople  was  made  the  capital.  The  city  has  now 
about  90,000  inhabitants,  the  half  of  whom  are  Turks.  Two  palaces,  40  mosques,  24  public 
schools,  22  baths,  and  the  numerous  gardens  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Maritza,  may  be 
named  as  the  principal  features  of  A.  Its  trade  consists  in  opium,  oil  of  roses,  with  silk 
and  other  manufactures. — The  Russian-Turkish  war  was  here  concluded,  Sept.  19,  1829,  by 
the  peace  of  A.,  which  left  the  Porte  in  possession  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  con¬ 
quests  made  by  Russia  in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia.  On  the  other  side,  Russia  got  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  in  lat.  45°  15', 
to  the  haven  of  St.  Nichola,  lat.  42°,  with  the  territories  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  pashalic  of  Akalzik.  After  the  capture  of  the  Turkish  army  defending  the 
Shipka  Pass,  in  Jan.,  1878,  the  Russians  entered  A.  unopposed  by  the  Turks. 

ADRIATIC  SEA,  a  large  arm  of  the  sea,  extending,  in  a  n.w.  direction,  between  the 
e.  coast  of  Italy  and  the  w.  coast  of  the  opposite  continent,  being  connected  writh  the 
Ionian  sea  by  the  strait  of  Otranto.  In  the  n.  it  forms  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  in  the  n.e. 
the  gulf  of  Trieste ;  while,  on  the  Italian  side,  it  forms  the  bays  of  Ravenna  and  Tremiti, 
and  the  narrower  and  deeper  gulf  of  Manfredonia.  On  the  other  side,  the  coasts  of 
Illyria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Albania  are  steep,  rocky  and  barren,  and  begirt  with  a 
chain  of  almost  innumerable  small  rocky  islands.  The  chief  bay  in  this  side  is  that 
of  Quarnero,  lying  s.  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria.  The  most  considerable  rivers  flowing 
into  the  A.  S.  are  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  which  are  continually  depositing  soil  on  the 
coast,  so  that  places  once  on  the  shore  are  now  inland.  The  extreme  saltness  of  the  A. 
is  probably  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  into  it  by 
rivers.  Navigation  in  the  A.  is  safe  and  pleasant  in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  n.w.  gales 
are  formidable,  on  account  of  the  rocky  and  dangerous  coasts  on  the  e.  Trieste,  An¬ 
cona  and  Sinigaglia  are  the  chief  places  of  commerce. 

ADITLE,  an  ancient  t.  on  the  Red  sea,  was  the  port  of  Axum,  and  is  noted  chiefly 
on  account  of  an  inscription,  of  some  importance  relative  to  the  ancient  geography  of 
those  regions,  the  monumentum  adulitanum,  first  published,  in  the  6th  c.  in  the  fopo- 
graphia  Christiana  of  Cosmos  Indicopleustes.  The  modern  t.  is  called  Zulla. 

ADUL'LAMITES.  An  attempt,  in  the  year  1866,  by  the  government  of  earl  Russell 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  carry  a  measure  which  would  have  brought  about  a  sweep¬ 
ing  reduction  of  the  elective  franchise,  gave  occasion  to  a  large  number  of  the  more 
moderate  liberals  to  secede  from  the  whig  leaders,  and  vote  with  the  conservatives. 
The  designation  of  Adullamites  was  fastened  on  the  new  party,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Bright  having,  in  the  course  of  debate,  likened  them  to  the  political  outlaws  who  took 
refuge  with  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2);  a  comparison  taken  up  by 
lord  Elcho,  who  humorously  replied  that  the  band  congregated  in  the  cave  was  hourly 
increasing,  and  would  succeed  in  delivering  the  house  from  the  tyranny  of  Saul  (Air. 
Gladstone)  and  his  armor-bearer  (Mr.  Bright). 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD,  etc.  The  more  important  adulterations  will  be  noticed 
under  the  various  articles.  See  also  Food. 

ADUL  TERY  (Lat.  adulterium )  has  been  well  defined  as  “the  voluntary  sexual  inter¬ 
course  of  a  married  person  with  a  person  other  than  the  offender’s  husband  or  wife.” 
{Bishop  on  Marnage  and.  Divorce,  §  415.)  By  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  A.  unless 
the  woman  was  married,  and  the  same  was  the  rule  in  Athens.  It  was  in  this  limited 
form  also  that  A.  was  recognized  by  the  Mosaic  law.  By  the  canon  law,  the  husband 
and  wife  were  placed  on  the  same  footing;  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe.  In  the  American  state  of  New  Jersey,  it  has  been  decided 
that  a  married  man  does  not  commit  this  crime  in  having  connection  with  an  unmarried 
woman.  (Bishop,  ibid.)  But  such  has  not  been  the  prevalent  doctrine  even  in  America; 
and  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  offense  necessary  to  found  the  sentence  of 
divorce  is  committed  by  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  equally  whether  the  particeps 
cnndnis  were  married  or  single.  A.  was  recognized  as  a  crime  even  before  Moses  (Gen. 
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xxxviii.  24),  and  it  is  probable  that  in  affixing  to  it  the  punishment  of  death  (Lev.  xx.  10), 
he  followed  the  prevailing  custom.  A  very  remarkable  law  was  introduced  for  the  trial 
of  A.  by  causing  the  woman  suspected  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  jealousy  (Numb.  v. 
26).  In  Rome,  the  Julian  law,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (17  b.c.)  revised  the 
previous  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  imposed  special  penalties,  consisting  of  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  banishment,  both  on  the  adulteress  and  the  paramour.  The  husband,  in 
certain  cases,  was  permitted  to  kill  the  latter,  and  the  father  might  sometimes  kill  both. 
A  constitution  of  Constantine,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  doubted,  made  A.  a 
capital  offense  on  the  man’s  part.  Whatever  Constantine’s  law  was,  it  was  confirmed 
by  Justinian,  who  further  condemned  the  wife  to  be  whipped,  and  imprisoned  in  a  con¬ 
vent  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  unless  relieved  by  her  husband  within  two  years  (Novel, 
134,  c.  10).  The.  offense  was  visited  in  Athens  with  punishments  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  earlier  Roman  legislation.  In  many  continental  countries,  A.  is  still  treated 
as  a  criminal  offence,  but  in  none  of  them  does  the  punishment  now  exceed  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  limited  period,  which  is  frequently  accompanied  with  a  fine.  Lord  Coke 
says  that  by  the  law  of  England  in  early  times,  A.  was  punished  by  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  (3  Inst.  306).  During  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  made  a  capital  offense  (Scobel's 
Acts,  part  ii. ,  p.  121);  but  this  law  was  not  confirmed  at  the  Restoration.  In  Scotland, 
the  records  of  the  court  of  justiciary  show  that  capital  punishment  was  frequently  in¬ 
flicted.  At  the  present  day  it  is  punishable  in  Great  Britain  only  by  ecclesiastical  cen¬ 
sure;  and  even  this  may  be  regarded  as  in  desuetude.  But  when  committed  by  the  wife, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  civil  injury,  and,  till  the  passing  of  the  stat.  20  and  21  Yict.  c.  85 
and  59,  formed  the  ground  of  an  action  of  damages  for  criminal  conversation  (commonly 
known  as  an  action  of  aim.  con.)  by  the  husband  against  the  paramour.  No  corre¬ 
sponding  action  was  competent  to  the  wife,  either  in  England  or  America;  and  her 
only  remedy  consisted  in  obtaining  a  separation  or  divorce.  In  Scotland,  A.  forms  a 
ground  for  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  at  the  suit  of  the  injured  party.  See  Separa¬ 
tion,  Divorce. 

ADULTERY  (ante).  In  some  of  the  United  States  A.  is  made  criminal  by  special 
law ;.  in  some  it  is  not  so  recognized ;  in  some  the  act  itself  is  not  a  crime,  but  open  and 
continued  A.  is.  Some  statutes  define  the  crime;  some  only  state  the  punishment;  and 
this  leaves  a  wide  margin  for  interpretation  by  courts,  giving  rise  to  great  diversity  of 
opinions  and  decisions.  Some  hold  that  if  one  only  of  the  parties  be  married,  the  other 
does  not  commit  A. ;  some  that  a  married  man  with  a  single  woman  does  not  commit 
A.  because  the  act  cannot  impose  spurious  issue  on  a  husband  or  wife.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  case  of  a  married  woman  and  an  unmarried  man,  the  latter  is  deemed  guilty. 
In  New  York,  in  such  case  the  man  does  not  commit  A.,  his  offense  being,  as  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  only  fornication.  Connecticut  and  Iowa  punish  man  and  woman  alike ;  but  where 
no  exact  statute  exists  the  general  drift  of  opinion  and  decision  is  that  a  married  person 
commits  A.,  and  an  unmarried  person  only  fornication;  therefore  criminal  A.  is  the  vol¬ 
untary  sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  person  with  another  person  who  is  other  than  the 
proper  husband  or  wife.  Living  together  without  marriage  is  hardly  reckoned  to  be  A., 
and  seldom  interfered  with  unless  the  parties  are  otherwise  objectionable.  In  several 
states  no  criminal  prosecution  can  be  commenced  for  A.  except  on  complaint  of  the  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  of  the  person  charged  with  the  offense. 

ADVANCEMENT,  in  law,  a  gift  by  a  parent  to  an  heir,  of  all  or  a  portion  of  that 
which  he  or  she  would  be  entitled  to  upon  arriving  at  a  certain  age,  or  upon  the  death 
of  the  advancer.  An  A.  is  legal  only  from  a  parent  to  a  child.  Any  such  gift  is  pre¬ 
sumptively  an  A.,  but  the  contrary  may  be  shown.  No  regular  form  of  an  A.  is  needed. 
An  A.  has  the  effect  of  reducing  by  its  amount  the  distributive  portion  that  would  come 
to  the  receiver. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  Associations  for  the,  well-known  bodies  of 
scientific  men,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  English  body 
was  organized  in  1831,  under  the  lead  of  David  Brewster,  and  in  three  years  grew  from 
100  to  1400  members;  its  annual  transactions  form  volumes  of  about  500  pp.  each.  The 
American  association  began  in  1847  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  organized  by  geologists 
chiefly;  but  now  embraces  almost  every  prominent  scientific  man  in  the  country.  The 
association  meets  annually,  changing  its  place  from  city  to  city.  The  doings  and  docu¬ 
ments,  except  abstruse  mathematical  papers,  are  published  yearly. 

ADVENT,  or  Time  of  Advent  (Lat.,  the  approach  or  coming),  a  term  applied,  by  the 
Christian  church,  to  certain  weeks  before  Christmas.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  time  of 
A.  comprises  forty  days;  but  in  the  Romish  church,  and  those  Protestant  churches  in 
which  A.  is  observed,  only  four  weeks.  The  origin  of  this  festival,  as  a  church  ordi¬ 
nance,  is  not  clear.  The  first  notice  of  A.,  as  an  appointment  of  the  church,  is  found 
in  the  synod  of  Lerida  (524  a.d.),  at  which  marriages  were  interdicted  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  A.  until  Christmas.  The  four  Sundays  of  A. ,  as  observed  in  the  Romish  church 
and  the  church  of  England,  were  probably  introduced  into  the  calendar  by  Gregory  the 
great.  It  was  common  from  an  early  period  to  speak  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  four¬ 
fold  :  his  “  first  coming  in  the  flesh;”  his  coming  at  the  hour  of  death  to  receive  his  faith¬ 
ful  followers  (according  to  the  expressions  used  by  St.  John);  his  coming  at.  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv.  30);  and  at  the  day  of  judgment.  According  to  this  fourfold 
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view  of  A.,  the  “  gospels”  were  chosen  for  the  four  Sundays,  as  was  settled  in  the  west¬ 
ern  church  by  the  Homilarium  of  Charlemagne.  The  festival  of  A.  is  intended  to  ac¬ 
cord  in  spirit  with  the  object  celebrated.  As  mankind  were  once  called  upon  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  personal  coming  of  Christ,  so,  according  to  the  idea  that  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  year  should  represent  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  church,  Christians  are  exhorted, 
during  this  festival,  to  look  for  a  spiritual  advent  of  Christ.  The  time  of  the  year  when 
the  shortening  days  are  hastening  towards  the  solstice — which  almost  coincides  with  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity— is  thought  to  harmonize  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  proper 
during  A.  In  opposition,  possibly,  to  heathen  festivals,  observed  by  ancient  Romans 
and  Germans,  which  took  place  at  the  same  season,  the  Catholic  church  ordained  that 
the  four  weeks  of  A.  should  be  kept  as  a  time  of  penitence;  according  to  the  words  of 
Christ:  “Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  During  these  weeks,  there¬ 
fore,  public  amusements,  marriage  festivities  and  dancing  were  prohibited,  fasts  were 
appointed,  and  sombre  garments  were  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  Protestant 
church  in  Germany  has  also  abstained  from  public  recreations  and  celebrations  of  mar¬ 
riage  during  A.  It  was  perhaps  a  natural  thought  to  begin  the  ecclesiastical  year  with 
the  days  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  This  was  first  done  by  the  Nestorian 
church  in  the  east  in  the  6tli  c. ;  the  example  was  soon  followed  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
became  general  throughout  the  west. 

AD'YENTISTS,  a  sect  of  millenarians;  called  “Millerites”  after  William  Miller,  the 
founder,  b.  Mass.,  1781,  d.  1849.  About  1888  he  began  to  preach  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  which  was  to  occur  in  1848,  and  made  an  early  disciple  of  Joseph  V.  Hines,  a 
man  of  great  energy,  who  established  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  and  after  that  The  Advent 
Herald,  to  advocate  the  doctrine.  They  were  followed  by  many  thousands,  chiefly  of 
the  uneducated  class,  and  preparations  and  even  ascension  robes  were  made  for  the 
great  day  (in  July,  1843);  but  it  passed,  and  there  was  not  an  end  of  the  world.  Other 
fixed  periods  passed  with  the  usual  disappointment,  and  the  sect  dwindled,  after  Mil¬ 
ler’s  death  becoming  almost  unnoticeable.  Still  they  exist,  though  they  no  longer  fix 
specific  dates  for  the  great  event,  but  say  that  it  may  happen  at  any  moment.  They 
differ  from  the  standard  doctrine  of  the  church  in  other  points  besides  their  special 
view  of  Christ’s  personal  coming;  for  most  of  them  seem  to  hold  that  the  soul  is 
material,  and  dies  with  the  body;  and  that  only  the  righteous  will  share  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion;  though  there  is  some  variety  of  views  among  them  on  this  point.  It  is  supposed 
that  regular  A.  number  less  than  50,000  in  the  United  States. — Advent  Chris¬ 
tians,  known  chiefly  in  the  western  states.  i  They  publish  a  weekly  journal,  The  Adveni 
Christian  Times,  tracts,  etc. 

AD'YENTISTS,  Seventh  Day,  organized  about  1844;  they  set  no  date  for  Christ’s 
second  advent.  They  are  known  chiefly  in  Michigan,  where  they  have  a  publishing  as¬ 
sociation  ;  and  they  have  sent  missions  to  several  countries  in  Europe,  Africa  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  In  1877  they  reported  106  ministers,  97  licentiates,  478  churches  and  11,708 
members.  Besides  their  publishing  house,  they  have  a  health  reform  institute,  and  an 
educational  society.  At  the  general  conference  in  1877  they  resolved  that  “the  highest 
authority  under  God  among  seventh  day  adventists  is  found  in  the  will  of  the  body  of 
that  people,  as  expressed  in  the  decisions  of  the  general  conference  when  acting  within 
its  proper  jurisdiction ;  and  that  such  decisions  should  be  submitted  to  by  all  without 
exception,  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  word  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  individual  conscience.  ”  By  the  same  conference  the  possession  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  by  Mrs.  White,  widow  of  one  of  the  elders,  was  recognized,  and  to  it  was 
ascribed  the  unity  of  doctrine  and  practice  which  prevailed  among  all  the  seventh  day 
A.,  while  other  bodies  of  A.  were  crippled  by  divisions.  Members  (lbbl),  abt.  15,500. 
See  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 

AD  VERB.  As  an  adjective  is  joined  to  a  noun,  so  is  an  A.,  for  analogous  purposes, 
to  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  A.  From  the  frequency  with  which  adverb's  are  joined 
to  verbs,  they  get  their  name.  An  A.  cannot  be  the  subject,  the  copula  or  the  predicate 
of  a  proposition;  and  is,  therefore,  a  secondary  part  of  speech,  logically  speaking.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  signification,  adverbs  may  be  divided  into — 1.  Adverbs  of  place,  as 
where,  towards;  2.  of  time,  as  ever,  immediately;  3.  of  degree,  as  very,  almost ;  4.  of  man¬ 
ner,  as  thus,  wisely;  5.  of  belief  or  doubt,  as  perhaps,  no,  etc. — It  is  commonly  said  that 
“some  adverbs  admit  of  comparison;”  as  if  in  this  respect  they  differed  from  adjectives. 
The  truth  is  that  adverbs  admit  of  comparison  under  the  same  limitations,  neither  more 
nor  less,  that  restrict  the  comparison  of  adjectives.  Thus,  soon  is  compared  as  naturally 
as  hard.  If  now  or  thus  cannot  be  compared,  neither  can  wooden  nor  circular;  and  in  both 
cases  for  the  same  reason — the  sense  forbids  it.  The  laws  of  euphony  prevent  alike 
miserable  and  miserably  from  being  compared  grammatically,  i.e.,  by  the  addition  of  er 
and  est;  but  both  admit  of  logical  comparison  by  the  use  of  more  and  most. — A  large 
class  of  adverbs  in  English  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  annexing  the  syllable  ly,  which 
is  just  the  word  like.  Most  languages  have  some  such  means  of  distinguishing  the  A. 
from  the  adjective,  except  the  German,  in  which  they  are  alike.  Adverbs  in  general 
maybe  looked  upon  as  abbreviations  of  phrases;  thus/^?^  =  in  this  place,  then  —  at  that 
time,  wisely  =  like  a  wise  man.  Combinations  of  words  that  can  thus  be  represented  by 
a  single  adverb,  and  all  combinations  that  are  analogous,  though  they  may  have  no  single 
word  equivalent  to  them,  are  called  adverbial  expressions. 
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ADVER  TISEMENT  (Fr.  avertissement),  the  public  notification  of  a  fact.  This  is 
now  commonly  effected  either  by  means  of  the  ordinary  newspapers,  or  of  newspapers, 
printers’  lists  and  other  publications  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose.  Advertisements' 
both  printed  and  written,  are  still  posted  on  church-doors,  and  other  places  of  public 
resort,  in  which  case  they  are  commonly  called  bills  or  placards.  The  most  formal 
kind  of  A.,,  and  that  which  is  employed  in  the  case  of  royal  proclamations  and  the  like, 
is  publication  in  the  Gazette  ( q.v.);  but  so  little  is  the  Gazette  read  by  private  persons, 
that,  as  regards  the  customers,  publication  in  it  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  notice  of  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  partnership  to  free  the  partners  from  debts  afterwards  contracted  in  name  of 
the  company.  Public  notifications  are  frequently  enjoined  by  statute;  as,  for  example, 
under  road  and  bridge  acts,  the  bankrupt  statutes,  etc.  In  many  other  ways  their  legal 
effects  are  important.  Advertisements  by  public  carriers,  railway  companies,  and  the 
like,  are  equivalent  to  offers  whereby  the  advertiser  will  be  bound  to  those  who  send 
goods  on  the  faith  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  A.  By  advertising  a  general 
ship.  ior  a  particular  voyage,  the  master  places  himself  on  the  footing  of  a  public  carrier, 
and  is  bound  to  receive  goods  for  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  is  advertised  to  sail.  A 
merchant  in  such  circumstances  can  insist  on  his  goods  being  received,  unless  the  ship 
be  full,  or  the  entire  freight  engaged.  The  contract  of  affreightment  is  completed  by  the 
A. ,  and  the  shipping  of  the  goods  in  conformity  and  with  reference  thereto.  See  Char¬ 
ter-party,  Carrter. — In  1833,  the  duty  on  advertisements,  which  was  3 s.  6d.  in  Great 
Britain  and  2s.  6 d.  in  Ireland  for  each  A.,  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  in  the  former  country, 
and  Is.  in  the  latter  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  23).  In  1853  it  was  wholly  repealed  (16  and  17 
Viet.  c.  62).  In  1832,  the  year  previous  to  the  reduction,  the  duty  amounted  to  £170,650; 
in  1841  it  was  £131,608;  and  in  1853,  the  year  of  the  repeal,  it  had  increased  to  £180,000, 
thus  exceeding  the  amount  before  the  period  of  reduction.  Advertisements  are  found 
in  England  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  c. ;  but  advertising  was  not  general  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th.  In  America,  advertising  has  long  been  practiced  to  an  enormous 
extent;  and  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  it  has  increased  in  this  country  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  Most  newspapers  are  rendered  remunerative  to  their  proprietors  only  by  means  of 
the  advertisements  which  they  contain.  See  Sampson’s  History  of  Advertising  (1874). 
See  Newspaper. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  (ante).  In  the  U.  S.,  advertising  has  grown  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  extent  within  two  or  three  decades,  and  is  still  growing,  not  only  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  in  boats,  railway  cars  and  public  buildings.  Fences,  rocks  and  trees  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  print  and  paint.  So  much  was  this  the  case  along  routes  of  travel  that  some 
years  ago  the  legislature  of  N.  Y.  enacted  a  law  against  defacing  natural  scenery  by  such 
devices,  and  the  advertisers  then  hired  vacant  spaces  on  conspicuous  walls.  The  shower 
of  advertisements  in  the  shape  of  small  handbills  is  incessant,  and  they  are  put  into  one’s 
hands  at  every  step,  at  church  doors  and  in  hotels,  in  public  vehicles,  thrust  under  pri¬ 
vate  doors,  and  sent  by  millions  through  the  mails.  Large  boats  bearing  on  their  sails 
huge  advertisements  sail  up  and  down  all  the  season  before  a  crowded  watering-place, 
and  now  and  then  a  rain  of  advertisements  comes  from  a  wandering  balloon.  When 
daylight  fails  the  magic  lantern  throws  advertisements  on  large  screens  in  conspicuous 
places  in  N.  Y.  and  other  cities.  The  eye  and  the  ear  are  attacked  by  the  indefatigable 
advertiser,  and  music,  chord  and  discord,  horns,  bells,  gongs  and  yells  are  used.  In  legit¬ 
imate  newspapers  the  progress  of  advertising  has  been  wonderful.  About  forty  years 
ago  an  advertising  agency  was  started  in  N.  Y.  and  barely  lived  for  the  first  dozen  years; 
now  such  establishments  are  counted  by  scores,  and  some  of  them  do  business  amount¬ 
ing  to  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  year.  The  city  papers  that  in  1850  were  of 
four  pages  of  six  columns  each  are  now  of  eight,  twelve,  sometimes  twenty  pages,  of 
which  more  than  half  the  space  is  taken  up  by  advertisements.  One  paper  receives  more 
money  now  for  one  week’s  advertisements  than  it  did  from  that  source  in  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence,  which  period  was  about  forty  years  ago.  It  has  printed  eighty 
columns  and  nearly  4000  new  advertisements  in  a  single  issue.  Prices  of  advertising 
vary  widely,  graded  if  at  all  by  the  character  as  well  as  the  extent  of  circulation,  and  by 
position  in  the  paper.  Rates  may  be  generally  stated  at  from  two  dollars  down  to  twenty 
cents  a  line  in  city  papers  of  large  or  fair  circulation.  The  highest  prices  are  for  the 
news  column,  or  for  a  notice  that  appears  to  be  the  voluntary  statement  of  the  journal. 
In  the  matter  of  “wants,”  those  who  want  occupation  are  charged  half  rates  or  less, 
■while  employers  pay  about  40  cents  a  line,  and  the  latter  rate  is  the  highest  for  the 
greater  portion  of  regular  advertisements.  The  extent  and  apparent  extravagance  of 
American  advertising  astonishes  Europeans.  Not  long  ago  one  publisher  would  take  a 
whole  page  on  a  given  day  of  each  of  four  or  five  city  papers,  in  which  he  would  repeat 
over  and  over  again  a  single  announcement  that  occupied  only  four  or  five  lines.  The 
cost  to  him  was  enormous,  but  he  testified  that  it  was  a  judicious  outlay,  for  the  mere 
notoriety  of  such  prodigal  expenditure  led  people  to  inquire  about  him,  and  his  publica¬ 
tion  (a  literary  newspaper)  speedily  rose  from  a  few  thousands  to  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  copies  a  week.  Odd  forms  of  beginning  advertisements  are  not  new,  and 
are  not  so  popular  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Some  journals  debar  pictures  and  very 
large  type,  and  business  announcements  are  usually  plain  and  practical.  It  is  impossible 
to  learn  the  extent  of  the  business.  Some  houses  and  companies  do  an  immense  amount, 
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and  some  very  little;  but  in  general  trade,  sucli  as  dry  goods,  those  who  do  the  most 
business  are  the  largest  advertisers.  For  notice  of  meetings,  lectures,  amusements,  the 
opera  or  the  play  of  the  night,  for  time  of  boats,  trains,  etc.,  the  public  in  cities  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  advertising  columns  of  the  morning  and  evening  newspapers. 
When  there  was  a  duty  of  3  per  ct.  on  receipts  for  advertisements,  in  1867,  N.  Y.  city 
publishers  paid  $80,000,  representing  about  $2,700,000  received  for  advertisements  during 
the  year. 

ADVICE.  See  Bill  op  Exchange. 

AD  VOCATE  (Lat.  aclvocatus).  An  A.  is  generally  defined  “the  patron  of  a  cause,” 
thougli  it  does  not  appear  that  the  “  patrons”  who,  in  ancient  Rome,  assisted  their  clients 
with  advice  and  pleaded  their  causes,  were  ever  called  by  that  name.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  the  term  advocatus  was  not  applied  to  the  patron  or  orator  who  pleaded  in 
public,  but  rather,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  to  any  one  who 
in  any  piece  of  business  was  called  in  to  assist  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  forensic  orators  and  jurisconsults  of  the  later  period  of  the  republic,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  law  as  a  profession,  and  received  fees  (honoraria)  for  their  services,  occupied  a 
position  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  A.  of  modern  times,  and  thus  it  has  been  said  that 
the  profession  is  older  than  the  name.  The  occupations  of  a  jurisconsult  and  a  forensic 
orator  seem  to  have  differed  pretty  much  as  those  of  a  consulting  and  a  practicing  coun¬ 
sel  do  with  us.  They  might  be  exercised  separately,  but  were  generally  combined ;  and 
thus  Cicero  speaks  of  his  master,  Sesevola,  as  “  the  most  eloquent  of  the  learned,  and 
the  most  learned  of  the  eloquent  ”  (jurisperitorum  eloquentissimus,  eloquentium  juris- 
peritissimus,  De  Or.,  i.  39).  Ulpian  defined  an  A  to  be  any  person  who  aids  another  in 
the  conduct  of  a  suit  or  action  (Dig.  50,  tit.  13),  and  in  other  parts  of  the  digest  it  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  an  orator  (see  also  Tacit.  Anna l.,  x.  6),  so  that  the  word  would  seem 
gradually  to  have  assumed  its  modern  meaning.  The  office  of  the  A.  or  barrister  who 
conducted  the  cause  in  public  was,  in  Rome,  as  with  us,  altogether  distinct  from  that  of 
the  procurator,  or,  as  we  should  say,  attorney  or  agent,  who  represented  the  person  of 
the  client  in  the  litigation,  and  furnished  the  A.  with  information  regarding  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  distinction  between  these  two  occupations,  however,  obvious  and  impor¬ 
tant  as  it  seems  to  us,  does  not  everywhere  prevail ;  and  in  many  of  the  states  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Geneva,  in  America,  and  in  some  of  our  own  colonies,  as,  for  example,  in 
Canada,  they  are  united  in  the  same  person.  In  England  and  Ireland,  advocates  are 
called  barristers,  under  which  title  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  the  A.  undertakes  to  his  client,  and  of  the  state  of  the  profession  in  these 
countries.  In  Scotland,  as  in  France,  the  more  ancient  name  has  been  retained.  (See 
Advocates,  Faculty  of.) 

In  France,  the  avocat  and  avoue  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  barrister  and  attorney 
in  England.  The  advocates  do  not  form  a  corporation,  in  the  technical  sense,  but  are  a 
free  society  or  association  (ordre),  which  has  the  power  of  protecting  its  members,  and  of 
exercising  internal  surveillance  and  discipline  over  them.  Neither  do  they  exercise  any 
ministerial  functions  like  those  which  public  authority  has  conferred,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  and  responsibilities,  on  avoues  and  notaries.  The  French  A.  is  simply  a  free 
man,  who  has  graduated  in  law,  and  possesses  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  tribunals. 
The  advocates  who  practice  in  each  court  form  a  separate  college,  admission  to  which 
can  be  obtained  only  with  the  approval  of  those  who  are  already  members.  Enrollment 
in  the  books  of  the  college  does  not  confer  the  title  of  A.,  for  this  title  belongs  to  every 
licentiate  who  has  taken  the  oaths  before  a  court;  but  it  gives  the  right  of  communicating 
(droit  de  communiquer)  with  the  other  members  of  the  body,  without  which  the  exercise 
of  the  profession  would  be  impossible.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
erasure  of  the  name  of  any  individual  from  the  list  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  to  prac¬ 
tice.  The  French  A.  possesses  the  same  privileges  as  to  irresponsibility  for  his  advice, 
and  for  the  facts  contained  in  his  instructions,  which  belong  to  members  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  branch  of  the  legal  profession  in  this  country.  He  is  also  entitled  to  plead  cov¬ 
ered  (see  Bauiiette),  and  as  he  has  no  action  for  his  fees,  they  are,  as  with  us,  paid  in 
advance.  The  French  advocates  have,  on  several  occasions,  resisted,  as  an  encroachment 
on  their  privileges,  the  attempt  to  compel  them  to  grant  receipts  for  their  fees.  It  further 
belongs  to  the  etiquette  of  the  bar  of  France  that,  in  communicating  articles  of  process  to 
each  other,  no  acknowledgment  shall  be  exchanged;  and  we  are  told,  with  honest  pride, 
that  during  the  many  centuries  that  this  custom  has  existed,  not  one  single  instance  of 
its  abuse  has  occurred. 

In  Belgium,  in  Geneva,  and  also  in  those  of  the  German  states  by  which  the  code 
Napoleon  has  been  received,  the  organization  and  discipline  of  this  branch  of  the  legal 
profession  are  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  France.  In  the  other  German  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  the  formation  of  the  advocates  into  a  body  has  been  per- 
severingly  resisted  by  the  governments.  A  general  assembly  of  German  advocates  was 
attempted  at  Mayence  in  1844,  and  in  Hamburg  in  1846;  and  in  the  latter  city  it  actually 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  but  it  led  to  no  permanent  results. 

ADVOCATE,  Lord.  The  L.  A.  for  Scotland,  called  also  the  king’s  or  queen’s  A.,  is 
the  public  prosecutor  of  crimes,  senior  counsel  for  the  crown  in  civil  causes,  and  a 
political  functionary  of  very  great  importance  in  the  management  of  Scottish  affairs. 
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He  -may  issue  warrants  for  arrestment  and  imprisonment  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  and 
possesses  many  other  discretionary  and  indefinite  powers.  Previous  to  the  union,  the 
king’s  A.  had  a  seat  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  ex  officio;  and  since  that  event  he  has 
been  almost  invariably  a  member  of  parliament.  He  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  his 
tenure  of  office  ceases  with  that  of  the  administration  of  which  he  is  a  member.  As  first 
law-officer  of  the  crown  for  Scotland,  the  L.  A.,  when  in  parliament,  is  expected  to 
answer  all  questions  relating  to  the  business  of  Scotland,  and  to  take  the  superintendence 
of  legislation  for  that  portion  of  the  united  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  his  multifarious 
official  duties,  the  L.  A.  accepts  ordinary  practice  at  the  bar,  and,  indeed,  is  usually  the 
most  extensively  employed  practitioner  connected  with  the  party  in  power.  He  is  assisted 
in  the  duties  of  public  prosecutor  by  the  solicitor-general,  and  by  four  junior  barristers, 
called  advocates-depute,  appointed  by  himself.  The  L.  A.  and  solicitor-general  are  alone 
entitled  to  plead  within  the  bar,  and  they  are  the  only  barristers  in  Scotland  who  have 
the  distinction  of  silk  gowns,  When  the  L.  A.  declines  to  prosecute,  it  is  competent  for 
a  private  party  to  do  so;  and  in  this  case  the  concurrence  or  “concourse,”  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  L.  A.,  which  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  obtained.  Such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  however,  is  scarcely  known  in  practice  in  Scotland.  The  best  historical  account 
of  this  important,  and,  in  many  respects,  anomalous  office,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  contained  in  the  judgment  of  the  late  lord  Medwyn  in  king’s  A.  against  lord  Doug¬ 
las,  Dec.  24,  1836.  In  England,  the  sovereign  pursues  in  his  own  name;  and  such  was 
the  practice  in  Scotland,  also,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.,  when  we  find  queen 
Mary  prosecuting  by  her  advocate;  probably  in  imitation  of  the  French  custom.  For 
some  time  after  the  institution  of  the  college  of  justice  in  1532,  the  A.  for  the  crown  was 
always  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  and  as  in  France  the  king’s  A.  were 
also  at  the  same  time  judges,  this  coincidence  has  been  mentioned  by  Sir  George  Mac¬ 
kenzie  in  proof  of  the  French  origin  of  the  office ;  but  a  combination  of  offices,  now  held 
to  be  incompatible,  was  not  then  uncommon.  Lord  Medwyn  informs  us  that  among  the 
original  fifteen  ordinary  judges  was  Sir  Adam  Otter burne,  who  was  king’s  A.  from 
1525  to  1538,  and  also  provost  of  Edinburgh  from  1524  to  1535.  So  late  as  1686,  Sir 
George  Lockhart,  when  president  of  the  court,  was  ordered  by  a  letter  from  king  James 
VII.  to  officiate  as  his  A.  in  parliament.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  king’s  A.  was  origi¬ 
nally  authorized  to  act  as  public  prosecutor  in  crimes;  but  he  certainly  possessed  that 
power  in  1587  (c.  77),  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  an  earlier  statute  (1579,  c.  78).  It  was 
indeed,  as  lord  Medwyn  remarks,  less  of  an  anomaly  that  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session 
should  act  as  the  representative  of  the  crown  in  criminal  than  in  civil  causes,  seeing  that 
the  former  were  adjudged  in  another  court.  The  king’s  A.  is  first  mentioned  as  Lord  A. 
in  the  record  of  the  court  of  justiciary  in  1598.  But  although  it  was  not  till  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  college  of  justice  that  this  office  was  placed  on  its  present  footing,  we  have 
mention  of  its  existence  in  1479;  but  the  king’s  A.  was  not  then  one  of  the  officers  of 
state,  a  dignity,  indeed,  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  till  1540.  In  1582,  the 
salary  of  the  L.  A.  was  only  £40  Scots.  His  present  salary  is  £2387,  and  he  is  entitled 
to  perquisites  which  raise  his  emoluments  greatly  above  that  sum.  The  L.  A.’s  deputes 
have  £700  a  year,  and  his  legal  secretary  £500.  The  crown-agent,  who  is  a  writer  to  the 
signet  (q.v.),  and  who  performs  in  reference  to  crown  causes  pretty  much  the  same  duties 
that  fall  to  an  attorney  or  agent  in  ordinary  litigation,  receives  £1400.  As  to  the  relation 
in  which  the  L.  A.  stands  to  the  public  prosecutors  of  crimes  in  the  inferior  courts,  see 
Procurator-fiscal.  The  L.  A.,  though  not  a  privy-councilor,  is,  by  courtesy, 
addressed  as.  the  right  honorable  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

ADVOCATE  OF  THE  CHURCH,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  canon  who  assumed  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  see  or  a  particular  church,  defending  its  rights,  and  sometimes  collecting  tithes. 
The  priests  assumed  this  duty  for  the  sake  of  the  money  to  be  made.  Urban  III.,  in 
1186,  tried  to  break  up  the  abuse,  but  it  was  not  reformed  until  long  afterwards. 

ADVOCATES,  Faculty  of,  in  Scotland.  The  constitution  of  this  body,  like  the  name 
by  which  its  members  are  known,  was  unquestionably  derived  from  France.  The  pro¬ 
fession  seems  to  have  existed  in  Scotland  from  a  very  early  time;  and  in  1424  (c.  45)  a 
statute  was  passed  for  securing  the  assistance  of  A.  to  the  poor.  The  words  of  the 
statute  are  remarkable,  and  its  spirit,  when  we  consider  the  period,  highly  creditable  to 
the  humanity  and  enlightenment  of  the  Scotch.  “  And  gif  there  bee  onie  pure  creature, 
for  faulte  of  cunning,  or  dispenses,  that  cannot,  nor  may  not  follow  his  cause,  the  king, 
for  the  love  of  God,  sail  ordaine  the  judge  before  quhom  the  cause  sulde  be  determined, 
to  purwey  and  get  a  leill  and  a  wise  advocate,  to  follow  sik  pure  creatures  causes;  and 
gif  sik  causes  be  obteined  [gained],  the  wranger  [wrong-doer]  sail  assyitli  baith  the  partie 
skaithed,  and  the  advocatis  coastes  and  travel.”  This  institution  has  remained  with 
little  alteration  to  the  present  time  (see  Poor’s  Roll).  But  though  existing  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  the  A.  of  Scotland  did  not  form  a  faculty  or  society  till  the  institution  of  the 
college  of  justice  (q.v.)  in  1532.  At  first,  their  number  was  limited  to  ten,  but  there  is 
now  no  limit.  The  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  body  is  about  370;  but  the  number  of 
those  who  practice  does  not  exceed  120.  Even  of  these  a  very  small  fraction  live  by  the 
practise  of  the  profession.  From  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  sheriff- 
courts,  and  from  other  causes,  the  amount  of  litigation  in  the  court  of  session  has  greatly 
diminished  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  c.,  and  the  continued  accession  of  new 
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members  to  the  faculty  of  A.  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  the  bar  is  still 
regarded  as  the  regular  avenue  to  public  and  official  life  in  Scotland.  Two  examinations 
are  imposed  on  candidates  for  admission,  the  one  in  general  scholarship,  the  other  inlaw; 
the  first,  however,  being  dispensed  with  in  case  the  intrant  shall  produce  evidence  that 
he  is  a  m.  a.  of  any  British  university,  or  that  he  has  attained  such  degree  in  a  foreign 
university  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dean  of  faculty  and  his  council,  affords  evidence  >  of 
the  same  amount  of  scholarship  as  that  afforded  by  the  degree  of  m.a.  of  a  Scottish 
university.  Should  no  such  degree  be  possessed,  an  examination  takes  place  before  a 
committee  of  the  faculty,  assisted  by  three  or  more  persons  of  learning  (generally  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh),  on  the  following  subjects :  1.  Latin;  2.  Greek,  or 
(in  the  intrant’s  option)  any  two  of  the  following  languages,  namely,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish ;  3.  Ethical  and  metaphysical  philosophy ;  4.  Logic,  or  (in  the  intrant’s 
option)  mathematics.  If  the  intrant  be  found  qualified  in  general  scholarship,  he  may, 
after  the  expiry  of  a  year,  go  in  for  his  private  examination  on  law.  The  examinators, 
however,  cannot  take  him  on  trial  if,  during  the  year  before  such  examination,  he  have 
been  engaged  in  any  trade,  business  or  profession,  either  on  his  own  account  or  as 
assistant  to  or  in  the  employment  of  another.  Proof  of  attendance  on  the  law-classes 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  is  also  requisite.  An  advocate  is  entitled  to  plead  in 
every  court  in  Scotland,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  criminal,  superior  or  inferior;  and  also 
before  the  house  of  lords.  A  party  may  manage  his  own  cause  in  the  court  of  session 
(q.v.),  so  far  as  oral  pleading  is  concerned,  but,  with  exception  of  defences,  every  paper 
in  process  must  be  signed  by  an  advocate.  There  is  a  widow’s  fund  belonging  to  the 
body,  which  is  also  regulated  by  statute.  The  supreme  judges  of  Scotland,  and  principal 
sheriffs,  are  always,  and  the  sheriff-substitutes  generally,  selected  from  the  bar.  The  fees 
on  admission  to  the  F.  of  A.  are  about  £340. 

ADVOCATES’  LIBRARY.  This  library,  which  belongs  to  the  faculty  of  advocates  in 
Edinburgh,  was  established  by  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie  in  1682.  It  had  at  first  no  fixed  fund ; 
the  faculty,  from  time  to  time,  set  apart  sums  for  its  maintenance,  and  donations  were 
made  for  its  use,  not  only  by  advocates  but  by  others.  By  the  copyright  law  of  1709,  it 
obtained,  along  with  eight  other  libraries,  the  privilege  of  receiving  a  copy  of  every  new 
book.  This  privilege  is  still  continued  to  the  A.  L.  (5  and  6  Viet.,  c.  45,  s.  8),  although 
withdrawn  from  the  other  Scottish  libraries ;  and  to  this  is  mainly  owing  the  complete 
character  of  the  collection  in  British  books.  It  is  comparatively  deficient  in  foreign 
literature  and  science ;  for  the  faculty  have  no  other  funds  at  their  disposal  than  the  fees 
derived  from  “intrants,”  and  the  sum  they  are  able  to  devote  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
library  is  quite  inadequate.  The  number  of  volumes  is  estimated  at  about  250,000;  the 
catalogue^  vols.  4to)  was  printed  between  1867  and  1878.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  law; 
in  Scottish  history  and  antiquities ;  in  the  works  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  and  in 
theology  generally.  The  Spanish  department  is  particularly  valuable.  Notwithstanding 
the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  building  for  library  purposes,  the  improvements  made  in  1871, 
especially  in  the  lower  library,  have  added  much  both  to  its  appearance  and  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  it.  Although  the  library  belongs  strictly  to  the  faculty 
of  advocates,  yet,  under  their  liberal  management,  it  has  in  a  great  degree  the  character 
of  a  public  institution.  Any  stranger  arriving  in  Edinburgh  is  admitted  to  see  the  library ; 
and  with  an  introduction  any  one  may  resort  to  it  to  consult  books.  Books  may  even  be 
borrowed  through  the  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are  remarkably  liberal  in  this  respect. 
Thomas  Ruddiman  and  David  Hume  both  held  the  office  of  librarian  or  keeper  of  the 
advocates’  library. 

ADVOCATION,  a  form  of  process  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  to  remove  a  cause  from  an 
inferior  court  to  the  supreme  court,  either  for  the  purpose  of  review,  or  that  the  cause 
might  be  conducted  in  the  court  of  session.  Final  judgments  of  inferior  courts  were 
brought  under  review  of  the  court  of  session  by  lodging  a  written  note  of  A.  with  one  of 
the  depute-clerks  of  session  or  his  assistant  (1  and  2  Yict.  c.  86).  A  certified  notice  of  this 
proceeding  put  a  stop  to  all  further  steps  in  the  original  cause.  Caution  used  to  be  found 
for  the  expenses  incurred,  or  which  might  be  incurred,  in  the  court  of  session.  See  Cau¬ 
tion  and  Juratory  Caution.  As  a  rule,  A.  was  competent  unless  debarred  by  statute  or 
confirmed  practice;  but  no  cause  was  advocated  unless  exceeding  the  value  of  £25  (16  and 
17  Yict.  c.  80,  s.  22).  A.  was  incompetent  in  actions  limited  to  particular  courts  by  express 
statute,  e.g.,  by  the  small  debt  acts,  road  acts,  etc.  Every  case  in  which  the  claim  exceeded 
£40  might  be  removed  into  the  court  of  session,  so  soon  as  an  order  allowing  a  proof  had 
been  pronounced,  should  either  party  be  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  tried  by  jury.  The 
process  of  advocation  was  abolished  in  1868,  and  all  similar  proceedings  are  now  called 
appeals  from  the  sheriff  court,  and  it  is  not  now  necessary  for  the  appellant  to  find  caution 
for  expenses  before  taking  or  prosecuting  his  appeal.  This  appeal  cannot  be  taken  after 
six  months  from  the  date  of  final  judgment.  It  may  be  taken  within  twenty  days  after 
judgment,  and  thereafter  may  be  taken  up  to  six  months,  provided  the  decree  has  not 
been  in  the  meantime  extracted  or  implemented  (31  and  32  Yict.  c.  100,  s.  64). 

ADVOCA'TUS  DIAB'OLI,  the  devil’s  advocate.  In  the  Romish  church,  when  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  deceased  person  shall  be  canonized,  an  examination  of  his  past  life  takes 
place.  In  this  process,  one  party  holds  the  office  of  accuser,  or  adweatus  diaboli;  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  bring  forward  all  possible  objections  against  the  proposed  canonization ;  while, 
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on  the  other  side,  the  Advocatus  Dei  (God’s  Advocate)  undertakes  the  defense.  Hence  the 
term  A.  D.  has  been  applied  to  designate  any  person  who  brings  forward  malicious  accu¬ 
sations. 

ADVOW  SON.  The  right  of  presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Advowsons  are  either  appendant  or  in  gross.  Lords  of  manors  were  originally  the 
only  founders,  and,  of  course,  the  only  patrons  of  churches;  and  so  long  as  a  right  of 
patronage  continues  annexed  or  appended  to  the  manor,  it  is  called  an  A.  appendant. 
Such  rights  are  conveyed  with  the  manor  as  incident  thereto,  by  a  grant  of  the  manor 
only,  without  adding  any  other  words.  But  where  the  property  of  the  A.  has  been  once 
separated  from  the  property  of  the  manor  by  legal  conveyance,  it  is  called  an  A.  in  gross, 
or  at  large,  and  is  annexed  to  the  person  of  its  owner,  and  not  to  his  manor  or  lands. 
Advowsons  are  further  divided  into  presentative,  collative,  or  donative.  The  first  is  where  the 
patron  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  and  may  demand  of  him  to 
institute  his  clerk,  if  he  find  him  canonically  qualified.  This  is  the  most  usual  A.  The 
second  or  collative  A.  is  where  the  bishop  and  patron  are  one  and  the  same  person.  In 
this  case,  the  bishop  cannot  present  to  himself,  but  he  does  by  the  one  act  of  collation  the 
whole  that  is  done  in  common  cases  by  both  presentation  and  institution.  The  third  or 
donative  A.  is  when  the  sovereign,  or  a  subject  by  his  license,  founds  a  church  or  chapel, 
and  ordains  that  it  shall  be  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  patron,  subject  to  his  visitation  only, 
and  not  that  of  the  ordinary,  and  vested  in  the  clerk  by  the  patron’s  deed  of  donation, 
without  presentation,  institution,  or  induction.  “  This  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  the 
only  way  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England ;  the  method  of  institution  by 
the  bishop  not  being  established  more  early  than  the  time  of  archbishop  a  Becket,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.” — Kerr's  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

iEACUS,  the  fabled  son  of  Jupiter  and  Egina,  and  king  of  Egina;  father  of  Telamon 
and  Peleus.  He  was  so  renowned  for  justice  that  not  only  men,  but  the  gods,  sought  for 
his  decisions.  After  death,  Pluto  made  him  one  of  the  judges  in  Hades. 

JEDILES,  Roman  magistrates,  who  had  the  care  of  public  buildings  {cedes),  especially 
the  temples,  and  also  attended  to  the  cleansing  and  repairing  of  the  streets,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  funerals,  public  games  and  spectacles,  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  regulation  of  markets,  etc. — At  first  there  were  only  two  M.,  who  were  chosen  from 
the  plebeians,  and  styled^,  plebis ;  afterwards,  two  others,  styled  JE.  curules,  were 
chosen  from  the  patricians  (366  b.c.),  and  Julius  Csesar  appointed  a  new  order  of  JE. 
cereales  to  take  charge  of  the  public  granaries. 

H5DUI,  or  Hedui,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  between  the  Saone  and  Loire.  They  were 
the  first  Gallic  tribe  that  joined  in  the  alliance  against  the  Romans,  who  had  relieved 
them  from  a  German  tyrant.  They  fought  against  Julius  Caesar,  but  were  overthrown. 
Bibracte  (now  Autun  in  Burgundy)  was  their  chief  town. 

H51GE'AN  SEA.  See  Archipelago,  ante, 

2EGINA,  now  written  Egina,  an  island  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  of 
about  40  sq.m,  in  area,  in  the  ancient  Saronicus  Sinus,  now  the  gulf  of  Egina.  It  is 
mountainous,  with  deep  valleys  and  chasms;  and  the  coast  affords  only  one  haven  on  the 
n.w.  The  modern  t.  of  Egina  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  t.,  at  the  n.w.  end  of  the 
island.  The  island  contains  about  7000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  trade, 
navigation  and  agriculture.  The  soil  produces  the  best  almonds  in  Greece,  with  wine, 
oil,  corn  and  various  fruits.  Partridges  abound  in  such  numbers  that  the  people  find  it 
necessary  to  thin  them  by  destroying  their  eggs.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island 
was  CEnone,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  Myrmidons  dwelt  in  its  valleys  and  caverns. 
In  ancient  times,  the  people  of  M.  had  considerable  importance  in  Greece ;  and  their 
fleet  distinguished  itself  for  valor  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Their  prosperity  excited  the 
envy  of  the  Athenians,  who  made  the  island  tributary,  and  afterwards  expelled  altogether 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  language,  manners,  and  style  of  art  among  the  ancient 
people  of  JE.  were  Dorian. 

iEGINE'TA,  Paulus,  a  surgeon  of  the  island  of  ./Egina,  probably  in  the  7th  c.  lie 
was  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  and  left  a  synopsis  of  medicine,  in  seven  books,  of  which 
the  one  on  surgery  is  particularly  interesting.  He  was  the  first  writer  to  notice  the 
cathartic  properties  of  rhubarb,  and  the  first  physician  who  deserved  the  title  of 
accoucheur. 

JEGINE  TAN  SCULPTURES.  The  small  island  of  ./Egina  holds  an  important  position 
in  the  history  of  Grecian  art.  A  severely  natural  character  belongs  to  its  works  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  of  which  several  have  been  discovered  in  modern  times.  On  an  eminence  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  stand  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  usually  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellenius,  but  now  believed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Pallas  or  Minerva.  Among 
these  ruins  a  series  of  statues  were  excavated  by  a  company  of  Germans,  Danes  and 
Englishmen,  which,  in  1811,  were  purchased  by  Louis,  then  crown-prince  of  Bavaria,  and 
are  now  the  most  remarkable  ornaments  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  They  are  of  vari¬ 
ous  heights,  and  were  evidently  intended  to  decorate  the  tympana  of  the  temple  beside 
which  they  were  found.  The  group  that  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  hinder 
tvmpanum  is  superior  in  preservation,  and  represents  a  combat  of  Greeks  and  Trojans 
for  the  body  of  a  fallen  hero.  The  other  group  is  the  contest  of  Telamon  with  Laome- 
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don.  The  figures  are  true  to  nature,  as  in  the  old  Greek  style,  with  the  structure  of 
bones,  muscles,  and  even  veins,  distinctly  marked;  but  the  faces  have  that  unpleasant, 
forced  smile  which  is  characteristic  of  all  sculpture  before  the  time  of  Phidias. 

yEGIR  (Anglo-Sax.  eager,  “the  sea”),  a  Norse  god,  presiding  over  stormy  oceans,  who 
entertains  the  gods  in  harvest  time.  The  name  survives  in  England,  where  a  sudden 
wave  or  “bore”  running  into  a  river  from  the  sea  is  called  an  eygre,  or  eager. 

iEGIS,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  fashioned  by  Hephaestus  (Vulcan).  When 
Jupiter  was  angry,  he  waved  and  shook  the  JE. ,  making  a  sound  like  that  of  a  tempest, 
by  which  the  nations  were  overawed.  The  JE.  was  the  symbol  of  divine  protection,  and 
became,  in  course  of  time,  the  exclusive  attribute  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva. 

iEGIS'THUS,  a  king  of  Mycenae,  adopted  son  of  Atreus.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Aga¬ 
memnon,  whose  wife  Clytemnestra  he  seduced,  and  he  was  slain  by  Agamemnon’s  son 
Orestes.  If  Greek  writers  are  to  be  believed,  the  family  relations  of  iEgisthus  were 
abominable. 

iE'GIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  for  a  time  the  chief  city  in  the  Achaean  league. 
It  was  on  the  Salinus  river.  In  Aug.,  1817,  an  earthquake  destroyed  more  than  half  of 
the  houses  of  the  modern  town. 

2EGLE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  aurantiaceaz  (q.v.),  distinguished  by  a 
five-toothed  calyx,  linear  elongate  mucronate  anthers,  and  a  many-celled  fruit.  JE.  mar- 
melos,  the  tree  which  produces  the  bhel  fruit  of  India,  has  ternat.e,  petiolate,  ovato-oblong 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  in  panicles.  It  is  found  from  the  s.  of  India  to  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  The  fruit  is  delicious,  fragrant  and  nutritious.  In  an  imperfectly 
ripened  state  it  is  an  astringent  of  great  effect  in  cases  of  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  and 
as  such  has  lately  been  introduced  into  English  medical  practice.  The  root,  bark  and 
leaves  are  also  used  as  medicinal.  The  Dutch  in  Ceylon  prepare  a  perfume  from  the 
rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  mucus  of  the  seed  is  employed  as  a  cement  for  many  purposes. 

iEGOSPOT  AMI,  or  HCgospotamos  (Gr.  goat-river),  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  is 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Lysander, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  to  the  predominance  of  Athens  in 
Greece,  405  b.c. 

H5GYPTUS,  son  of  Belus,  brother  of  Danaus,  and  king  of  Arabia,  who  conquered 
the  region  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Egypt.  The  poetic  legend  was  that  he  had  fifty 
sons,  who  were  all  murdered  by  the  same  number  of  daughters  of  Danaus,  whom  they 
sought  to  marry. 

2ELFRIC,  or  Alfric,  a  distinguished  Saxon  ecclesiastic  of  the  10th  c.,  regarding 
whose  age,  writings,  and  personality  even,  there  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  antiquaries.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  theealderman  or  earl  of  Kent; 
but  early  manifesting  a  devotional  spirit,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Abingdon,  the 
members  of  which  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  order.  Towards  the  close  of  the  10th  c., 
he  became  a  priest  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester.  He  was  next  appointed  abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  then  bishop  of  Wilton,  and  finally  archbishop  of  York,  although  others  appear 
to  think  him  that  JE.  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  JE.,  archbishop  of  York,  died 
in  1050;  JE.,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1005.  The  writer  JE.,  whether  of  York  or  of 
Canterbury,  was  a  man  of  superior  attainments  for  his  time,  of  excellent  character,  and 
one  whose  religious  convictions  were  less  disfigured  by  superstition  than  those  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  principal  works  ascribed  to  JE.  are— 1.  A  Latin  and  Saxon  glossary, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1659;  2.  A  Saxon  version  of  most  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament;  3.  A  charge  to  his  clergy;  4.  Two  volumes  of  Saxon  homilies;  5.  A  Saxon 
grammar  in  Latin. 

iE'LIA  CAPITOLINA,  the  name  given  to  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian,  who  expelled  the 
Jews  for  rebellion,  and  colonized  the  city  with  Romans.  The  name  continued  until  the 
time  of  the  Christian  emperors. 

^ELIA'NUS,  Claudius,  an  Italian  writer  early  in  the  3d  c.  His  works  are  Varia 
Historia  and  De  Animalium  Natura,  and  are  written  in  Greek. 

iELST,  or  Aalst,  Evert  van,  1602-58  ;  a  Dutch  painter,  who  excelled  in  depicting 
flowers  and  dead  animal  objects. 

yELST,  or  Aalst,  Willem  van,  1620-79  ;  a  painter  of  Holland,  nephew  and  pupil 
of  Evert  Van,  aha  his  superior  in  similar  lines  of  work. 

iEMILIAN  PROVINCES.  See  Emilian  Provinces. 

JEMIL'IUS  FAULTJS.  The  most  remarkable  of  this  name  was  the  son  of  the  consul 
JE.  P.,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216  b.c.  Young  HCmilius  inherited  his  father’s 
valor,  and  enjoyed  an  unwonted  degree  of  public  esteem  and  confidence.  In  168  b.c.  he 
was  elected  consul  for  the  second  time,  and  intrusted  with  the  war  against  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedon,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pydna.  During  the  war,  his  two  younger 
sons  died ;  and  JE.  is  said  to  have  thanked  the  gods  that  they  had  been  chosen  as  victims 
to  avert  calamity  from  the  Roman  people. 

JENE'AS,  the  hero  of  Virgil’s  JEneid,  was,  according  to  Homer,  the  son  of  Ancliises 
and  Venus,  and  was  ranked  n<?xt  to  Hector  among  the  Trojan  heroes.  The  traditions  of 
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liis  adventures  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy  are  various  and  discordant.  Virgil  gives 
the  following  version:  iEneas,  though  warned  by  Priam  in  the  night  when  the  Greeks 
entered  Troy,  to  take  his  household  gods  and  flee  from  the  city,  remained  in  the  contest 
until  Priam  fell,  when,  taking  with  him  his  family,  he  escaped  from  the  Greeks,  but  in 
the  confusion  of  his  hasty  flight,  lost  his  wife  Creusa.  Having  collected  a  fleet  of  twenty 
vessels,  he  sailed  to  Thrace,  where  he  began  building  the  city  of  iEnos,  but  was  terrified 
by  an  unfavorable  omen,  and  abandoned  his  plan  of  a  settlement  here.  A  mistaken 
interpretation  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  now  led  him  to  Crete ;  but  from  this  place  he  was 
driven  by  a  pestilence.  Passing  the  promontory  of  Actium,  he  came  to  Epirus,  and  then 
continued  his  voyage  to  Italy  and  round  Sicily  to  the  promontory  of  Drepanum  on  the 
w. ,  where  his  father,  Anchises,  died.  A  storm  afterwards  drove  him  to  the  coast  of 
A  frica,  and  landing  near  Carthage,  he  was  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by  queen 
Dido.  His  marriage  with  Dido  was  prevented  by  Jupiter,  who  sent  Mercury  with  a 
command  that  JEneas  must  return  to  Italy.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  away,  leaving  the 
disappointed  queen,  who  committed  suicide.  During  his  stay  in  Sicily,  where  he  cele¬ 
brated  the  funeral  of  his  father,  the  wives  of  his  companions  and  seamen,  weary  of  long 
voyages  without  certainty  of  finding  a  home,  set  fire  to  his  fleet;  After  building  the  city 
Acesta,  he  sailed  for  Italy,  leaving  behind  him  the  women,  and  some  of  the  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  liis  fleet.  On  landing  in  Italy,  he  visited  the  Sibyl  at  Cumse,  and  received  intima¬ 
tions  of  his  future  destiny.  Then,  sailing  along  the  Tiber,  and  landing  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  river,  he  found  himself  in  the  country  of  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines.  Lavinia, 
the  daughter  of  Latinus,  had  been  destined  to  marry  a  stranger;  but  her  mother  had 
promised  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli.  A  war  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  the  marriage  of  iEneas  with  Lavinia.  Their  son,  IEneas  Sylvius,  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Alba  Longa,  and  also  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  was  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  these  state¬ 
ments  are  merely  mythical,  having  no  historical  basis. 

HSNIA'NES,  a  tribe  of  upper  Greece  of  uncertain  origin,  noticed  by  Plutarch.  They 
made  many  migrations.  Their  chief  t.  was  Hypata,  remains  of  which  exist  at  Neopatra. 
They  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Amphyctionic  council,  and  to  have  joined  the  con- 
f ederacjr  against  Macedonia ;  but  Strabo  says  that  at  this  time  they  had  no  existence. 

iEO  LIAN  HARP,  a  very  simple  musical  instrument  which  produces  harmonic  sounds 
wdien  placed  in  a  current  of  wind.  It  is  formed  by  stretching  eight  or  ten  strings  of  cat¬ 
gut,  all  tuned  in  unison,  over  a  wooden  shell  or  box,  made  generally  in  a  form  sloping 
like  a  desk.  The  sounds  produced  by  the  rising  and  falling  wind,  in  passing  over  the 
strings,  are  of  a  drowsy  and  lulling  character,  and  have  been  beautifully  described  by  the 
poet  Thomson,  as  supplying  the  most  suitable  kind  of  music  for  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 

^EO  LIAN  ISLES.  See  Lipari  Islands,  ante. 

JEO'LIANS,  one  of  the  principal  races  of  the  Greek  people,  who  were  originally  settled 
in  Thessaly,  from  which  they  spread  and  formed  numerous  settlements  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Greece  and  in  the  w.  of  Peloponnesus.  In  the  lltli  c.  b.c.,  some  part  of  them 
emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  founded,  on  the  n.w.  coast  in  Mysia,  and  the 
adjacent  isles,  more  than  thirty  cities;  among  them  Smyrna,  and  Mitylene  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  where  the  iEolian  dialect  of  the  Greek  language  chiefly  developed  itself  in  the 
forms  employed  in  the  poetry  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  The  .ZEolian  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  First  oppressed  by  the  Lydian  kings,  then 
deprived  of  their  independence  by  the  Persians,  they  became  a  portion  of  the  great 
empire  founded  by  Alexander,  and,  passing  through  a  stage  of  subjection  to  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleucidse,  were  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire. 

rEOL'IPYLE,  or  ZEolipile  a  hollow  metal  ball  with  one  or  two  inner  tubes  curved 
in  opposite  directions  and  connecting  with  surface  orifices.  Used,  when  filled  with  water 
or  alcohol,  to  show  the  force  of  steam,  or  as  a  blow-pipe  for  lamp  flame.  The  ancients 
thought  it  illustrated  the  origin  of  winds;  hence  the  name,  from  ceolns  and  pilla,  a  “ball.” 

ZE'OLIS,  district  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  including  Troas  to  the  shore 
of  the  Hellespont.  In  the  s.  part  there  were  twelve  cities  which  formed  the  ZEolian 
league;  of  them,  Cyme  and  Smyrna  were  the  most  famous. 

ZE’OLUS,  son  of  Hellen,  brother  of  Dorus,  and  father  of  Sisyphus.  He  ruled  over 
Thessaly,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  ZEolic  branch  of  the  Greek  race. 

ZE'OLUS,  god  of  the  winds;  a  favorite  of  Juno.  He  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  vast 
cave  in  the  ZEolian  islands,  keeping  the  winds  in  bags,  and  letting  them  out  as  demanded 
by  Neptune. 

IE  ON,  a  Greek  word  signifying  an  age,  and  also  eternity.  The  Gnostics  spoke 
of  ZEons,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  powers  that  had  emanated  from  God  before  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  existed  as  distinct  entities  or  spirits.  They  were  called  ZEons 
either  as  partaking  of  the  eternal  existence  of  God  or  because  they  were  thought  to 
preside  over  the  various  ages  and  transformations  of  the  world.  See  Gnosticism. 

ZEPI'NUS,  Franz  Ulrich  Theodor,  1724-1802:  a  descendant  of  Johann;  professor 
of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy;  experimenter  in  electricity,  and  inventor  of  the 
electric  condenser  and  electrophorus.  He  wrote  a  work  to  establish  a  new  theory  of 
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electricity,  endeavoring  to  subject  its  phenomena  to  mathematical  analysis.  Catherine 
II.,  empress  of  Russia,  made  him  teacher  to  her  son  Paul,  and  inspector-general  of  the 
normal  schools  which  she  proposed  to  establish.  He  discovered  the  electric  properties  of 
tourmaline. 

JEPI'NUS,  Johann,  1499-1553;  a  German  Protestant  divine,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  in 
whose  behalf  he  suffered  arrest,  although  he  had  the  most  influence  of  any  divine  in  n. 
Germany.  He  was  a  pastor  in  Hamburg,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  articles  of 
Schmalkalden;  was  the  author  of  polemical  books,  and  was  moderately  upheld  by 
Melancthon. 

HCQUI,  an  ancient  warlike  tribe  of  central  Italy;  obstinate  enemies  of  the  early 
Romans,  against  whom  they  made  alliances  with  tlieVolsci.  They  were  defeated  by 
Camillus,  389  n.c.,  and  soon  afterwards  were  quite  subdued.  Mt.  Algidus  was  one  of 
their  strongholds,  whence  they  raided  on  Rome. 

JERA'RIANS,  a  class  in  Rome  having  no  social  position  now  definable,  and  haying 
no  civil  rights  beyond  the  mere  protection  of  the  state.  For  bad  conduct  any  citizen 
might  be  degraded  to  this  condition,  but  not  for  life.  Persons  declared  infamous  became 
of  this  class,  and  it  probably  included  itinerant  retail  merchants.  They  were  taxed,  but 
were  not  subject  to  military  service. 

HERA'RIUM,  the  public  treasury  of  ancient  Rome,  containing  the  money  and  accounts 
of  the  states,  the  standards  of  the  legions,  the  public  laws  engraved  in  brass,  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  and  other  documents  of  importance.  The  temple  of  Saturn  was  the  place  of 
deposit.  Besides  this  common  treasury,  replenished  by  general  taxes  and  charged  with 
ordinary  expenditures,  there  was  a  reserve  treasury,  maintained  by  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  manumitted  slaves,  which  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  or  even  entered  except  in 
extreme  necessity.  In  addition  to  the  treasuries,  the  emperor  had  a  “fiscus,”  or  separate 
exchequer.  Augustus  established  a  military  treasury  to  contain  all  money  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  army.  Later  emperors  had  separate  private  AE.,  containing  the  moneys 
appropriated  to  their  private  use. 


A  ERATED  BREAD  is  prepared  by  a  process  patented  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  is 
now  coming  into  use  in  large  cities.  In  ordinary  bread-making,  wheat-flour  is  moistened 
with  water  and  worked  into  dough,  to  which  common  salt  and  yeast  are  added.  The 
latter  causes  the  flour  to  ferment  or  decompose,  when  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  at 
every  part;  and  when  the  fermented  dough  is  placed  in  an  oven,  the  bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  expand,  and  cause  the  formation  of  the  spongy  mass  characteristic  of  good  loaf- 
bread.  The  process  of  preparing  A.  B.  consists  in  placing  the  flour  in  a  strong  inclosed  iron 
box,  and  moistening  it  with  carbonic  acid  wat6r,  prepared  as  stated  under  A.  Waters. 
The  dough  is  then  worked  up  by  machinery  for  ten  minutes  or  so  inside  the  box,  from 
which  it  is  dropped  into  molds,  which  form  it  into  loaves.  It  is  then  placed  in  an  oven, 
when  the  carbonic  acid,  previously  introduced  with  the  water  within  the  dough,  expands, 
and  forms  a  light  palatable  bread.  The  advantages  which  this  method  of  working  bread 
possesses  are — 1.  There  is  a  saving  of  the  whole  of  the  waste  caused  by  fermentation, 
which  admits  of  more  bread  being  made  out  of  a  sack  of  flour  than  by  the  old  process. 

2.  The  process,  instead  of  occupying  eight  or  ten  hours,  is  completed  in  half  an  hour. 

3.  The  cost  of  machinery  and  gas  is  less  than  that  of  yeast  used  in  the  old  process.  4. 
The  dough  requires  no  handling  to  knead  it  and  form  it  into  loaves.  5.  The  bread  is  abso¬ 
lutely  pure — it  is  simply  flour,  water  and  salt.  Finally,  should  the  whole  of  the  bread 
in  the  kingdom  be  thus  made,  a  very  considerable  saving  would  be  effected  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  flour.  (See  Unfermented  Bread.) 


AERATED  WATERS  are  employed  lap 
thirst  during  warm  weather,  and  during  ! 


GAZOGENE. 


glne.  The  complete  apparatus  is  seen 
to  use  the  vessel,  the  lower  globe  at  B  i 


rely  as  refreshing,  refrigerant  beverages  to  allay 
everisli  conditions  of  the  animal  frame.  The 
most  common  A.  beverage  is  carbonic  acid 
water,  generally  spoken  of  as  soda-water, 
though  it  seldom  contains  any  soda.  It  is 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  placing  whit¬ 
ing,  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime  (CaO,C02) 
in  a  lead  vessel  with  water  and  sulphuric 
acid  (S03),  when  the  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  the  lime  to  form  stucco  or  sulphate  of 
lime  (CaO,S03),  and  carbonic  acid  (C02)  is 
evolved  as  gas.  The  latter  is  received  in  a 
reservoir,  and  is  thereafter  forced  into  water, 
so  that  the  latter  dissolves  about  five  times 
its  own  volume  of  the  gas.  The  water  then 
constitutes  a  brisk  sparkling  liquid,  with  a 
pungent  but  pleasant  acidulous  taste.  On 
the  small  scale,  and  for  family  use,  carbonic 
acid  water  may  be  conveniently  prepared  in 
the  apparatus  known  as  the  gazogene  or  seltzo- 
t  A,  and  dissected  at  B  and  C.  In  proceeding 
filled  with  water  by  means  of  the  long  funnel 
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E,  taking  care  that  no  water  runs  into  the  smaller  and  upper  division.  The  powders, 

consisting  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (Na0,H0,2C02)  and  tartaric  acid  (T),  are  then  placed 
in  the  upper  globe  by  means  of  the  small  funnel  D,  and  care  is  taken,  by  plugging  up 
the  tube  communicating  with  the  lower  part  by  the  stopper  F,  that  no  powder  passes 
into  the  larger  globe.  The  long  tube,  C,  is  then  inserted  into  the  globes,  and  screwed 
well  in.  The  apparatus  is  inclined  till  water  from  the  lower  globe  enters  and  fills  the 
upper  globe  about  one  third;  then  it  is  placed  erect,  and  allowed  to  be  at  rest  for  two 
hours,  when,  if  the  screw  stop-cock  at  the  upper  part  be  opened,  the  carbonated  water 
will  flow  out  readily  into  any  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  The  explanation  of  the  action 
which  goes  on  in  the  vessel  is  that  tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  have  no  action 
on  each  other  so  long  as  they  are  dry;  but  whenever  water  is  admitted,  the  tartaric  acid 

combines  with  the  soda  and  water  to  form  tartrate  of  soda  and  water  (NaO,HO,T),  and 
at  the  same  time  carbonic  acid  (C02)  is  given  off,  and  descending  the  tube  into  the  lower 
globe,  dissolves  in  the  water  contained  therein.  Occasionally,  bisulphate  of  potash  is 
used  instead  of  the  tartaric  acid,  to  save  the  greater  expense  of  the  latter. — The  gazo¬ 
genes  can  likewise  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  true  soda-water,  or  eau  de  vichy,  by 
adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  water  in  the  lower  globe  before  charging  with 
carbonic  acid.  A.  wine  may  be  obtained  by  placing  white  wine  with  a  little  sugar-candy 
in. the  lower  globe  instead  of  water.  Sparkling  lemonade  is  procured  when  the  carbonic 
acid  water  is  run  into  a  tumbler  containing  a  little  syrup  of  sugar;  and  A.  fruit-beverages, 
when  the  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  is  received  in  a  glass  containing  about  a 
table-spoonful  of  any  of  the  fruit-syrups. 

The  less  common  A.  W.,  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  are — 1.  A.  soda-water  (true 
soda-water),  obtained  by  adding  15  gr.  of  crystalized  carbonate  of  soda  to  each  bottle 
before  it  is  charged  with  the  carbonic  acid  water;  2.  A.  potash-water,  by  employing  in  a 
similar  way  20  gr.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash;  3.  A.  setter s-water,  when  carbonate  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  are  dissolved  in  carbonic  acid  water;  4.  A.  carrara- 
water,  when  finely  divided  Carrara  marble  is  dissolved  in  the  acid-cliarged  water;  5.  A. 
lime-water,  when  other  forms  of  lime  than  the  Carrara  marble  are  used;  6.  A.  magnesian- 
water,  when  magnesia,  or  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  used;  and  A.  chalybeate-water, 
wflien  a  compound  of  iron  is  dissolved  in  the  carbonic  acid  water.  The  latter  beverage 
has  lately  been  employed  in  medicine,  as  an  easy  means  of  introducing  iron  into  the 
blood,  and  with  good  effect.  A.  Carrara  and  lime  waters  are  now  administered  in  cases 
"where  the  bony  structure  requires  to  be  strengthened,  and  A.  magnesia-water  is  a  very 
agreeable  mode  of  giving  a  patient  a  dose  of  magnesia.  The  well-known  effervescing 
draughts  called  soda-powders  and  seidlitz-powders  are  two  other  kinds  of  A.  drinks.  In 
the  former,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid  are  added  to  water  in  a  tumbler,  and  a 
refreshing  draught  instantaneously  prepared.  Sedlitz-powders  contain  tartrate  of  soda 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  one  paper,  and  tartaric  acid  in  the  other;  and  when  both  are 
added  to  the  water,  effervescence  ensues,  and  the  liquid  is  then  partaken  of. 

A.  W.  likewise  occur  naturally.  Water,  as  it  is  drawn  from  aspring,  tastes  differently 
from  the  same  water  after  being  boiled  and  cooled ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  unboiled  water 
containing  the  gases  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid — especially  the  latter — dissolved 
in  it.  Spring- water  is  therefore  a  natural  A.  beverage.  Rain-water  has  a  mawkish,  insipid 
taste,  mainly  because  of  the  minute  quantity  of  gas  therein  dissolved;  but  when  that 
rain-water  trickles  down  the  mountain-side,  and  is  dashed  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  rock,  it 
absorbs  and  dissolves  the  gases  from  the  air,  and  is  thus  naturally  aerated.  Many 
waters  are  aerated  in  a  natural  but  peculiar  way,  which  confers  upon  them  important 
medicinal  properties;  and  these  will  come  before  us  under  their  more  popular  title  of 
mineral-waters. 

AE  RIAL  POISONS.  See  Miasma. 

AE'RIANS,  a  sect  founded  by  Aerius  of  Pontus,  who  opposed  prayers  for  the  dead, 
the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  certain  forms  of  church  government,  holding  no  difference 
between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter. 

AERODYNAM  ICS  is  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  air  and  other  gases  in 
motion.  It  examines  first  the  phenomena  of  air  issuing  from  a  vessel,  which  correspond 
in  many  respects  with  those  of  water.  See  Hydrodynamics.  Much  depends,  as  in  the 
case  of  water,  upon  the  nature  of  the  orifice,  whether  a  mere  hole  in  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
or  a  tube  or  adjutage.  Another  subject  of  A.  is  the  motion  of  air  in  long  tubes,  where 
the  resistance  of  friction,  etc.,  has  to  be  ascertained.  That  resistance  is  found  to  be 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  inversely 
to  its  width.  A.  examines  also  the  velocity  of  air  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  of  wind,  etc. 
The  instrument  used  for  the  latter  purpose  is  called  an  anemometer.  See  Winds.  Air 
is  found  to  rush  into  a  void  space  at  the  rate  of  from  1300  to  1400  ft.  per  second.  One 
of  the  most  important  inquiries  in  A.  is  the  resistance  offered  to  a  body  moving  in  air, 
or — which  is  the  same  thing — the  pressure  exerted  by  air  in  motion  upon  a  body  at  rest. 
The  law  may  be  stated,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes,  as  follows:  The 
resistance  or  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  We  might  conclude  from 
reason,  without  experiment,  that  such  would  be  the  case;  for  if  one  body  is  moving 
through  the  air  four  times  faster  than  another  of  the  same  size,  not  only  will  it  encounter 
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four  times  as  many  particles  of  air,  but  it  will  give  each  of  them  four  times  as  great  an 
impulse  or  shock,  and  thus  encounter  4  X  4,  or  sixteen  times  as  much  resistance. 

This  resistance  is  greatly  increased  by  another  circumstance,  especially  with  great 
velocities.  The  air  in  front  of  the  moving  body  becomes  accumulated  or  condensed,  and 
a  partial  or  even  entire  vacuum  is  formed  behind  it.  With  a  velocity  of  1700  ft.  per  second, 
for  instance,  the  resistance  is  found  to  be  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  simple  law  of 
the  square  of  the  velocity  would  give.  By  the  operation  of  these  laws  of  resistance,  a 
heavy  body  let  fall  with  a  parachute  attached  to  it,  comes,  after  a  certain  time,  to  move 
with  a  velocity  approaching  more  and  more  nearly  to  a  uniform  motion. 

A'E'ROE,  or  Arroe,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  14  m.  s.  of  Funen;  14  m.  long  and  5 
wide;  it  has  a  port  and  is  well  cultivated;  pop.,  12,400.  It  belongs  to  Schleswig  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  the  capital,  Aeroesjkobing,  is  a  port  of  some  shipping  importance. 

AEHOKLI'NO SCOPE,  an  instrument  to  show  differences  of  barometric  pressure  at 
remote  stations.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  axis  30  ft.  high,  turning  on  a  pivot,  carrying  at 
the  top  a  horizontal  arm,  of  which  the  inclination  can  be  varied  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  barometric  pressure  at  different  sides  of  the  station ;  the  amount  of  dip  being 
indicated  by  a  sliding  rod  held  in  position  by  graded  notches  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
axis,  each  notch  corresponding  with  one  millimetre  in  pressure.  It  is  used  in  the 
weather  service. 

A  EROLITES  (Gr.  aer,  air,  and  lithos,  stone),  or  Meteoric  Stones,  Fireballs,  and 
Shooting-stars,  are  now  classed  together  as  being  merely  varieties  of  the  same 
phenomenon.  A.  that  fall  during  the  day  are  observed  to  be  projected  from  a  small 
dark  cloud,  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  thunder  or  the  firing  of  cannon;  at  night 
they  proceed  from  a  fireball,  which  splits  into  fragments  with  a  similar  sound.  It  is 
believed  that  the  dark  cloud  that  accompanies  the  fall  of  A.  by  day  would  be  luminous 
at  night;  and  smoking,  exploding  fireballs  have  sometimes  been  seen  luminous  even  in 
the  brightness  of  tropical  daylight.  The  connection  between  A.  and  fireballs  is  thus 
established.  Fireballs,  again,  cannot  be  separated  from  sliooting-stars,  the  two  pheno¬ 
mena  being  sometimes  blended,  and  also  being  found  to  merge  into  one  another,  both 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  their  disks,  the  emanation  of  sparks,  and  the  velocities  of 
their  motion. 

There  are  numerous  records  and  stories  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  fall  of  stones 
from  the  sky,  but  until  recent  times  they  were  treated  by  philosophers  as  instances  of 
popular  credulity  and  superstition.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  that  the 
fact  was  established  beyond  a  doubt. — According  to  Livy,  a  shower  of  stones  fell  on  the 
Alban  mount,  not  far  from  Rome,  about  654  b.c.  The  fall  of  a  great  stone  at  iEgospo- 
tami,  on  the  Hellespont,  about  467  b.c.,  is  recorded  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  (q.v.),  and 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Pliny.  It  was  still  shown  in  the  days  of  Pliny  (d.  79  a.d.), 
who  describes  it  as  the  size  of  a  wagon,  and  of  a  burned  color.  In  the  year  1492  a.d.,  a 
ponderous  stone,  weighing  260  lbs.,  fell  from  the  sky  near  the  village  of  Ensisheim,  in 
Alsace ;  part  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  village  church.  An  extraordinary  shower  of 
stones  fell  near  L’Aigle,  in  Normandy,  on  the  26tli  April,  1803.  The  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  M.  Biot,  was  deputed  by  government  to  repair  to  the  spot  and  collect  the 
authentic  facts;  and  since  the  date  of  liis  report  the  reality  of  such  occurrences  has  no 
longer  been  questioned.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  district  had  seen  the  cloud, 
heard  the  noises,  and  observed  the  stones  fall.  Within  an  elliptical  area  of  seven  m.  by 
three,  the  number  of  stones  that  had  fallen  could  not  be  less  than  two  or  three  thousand; 
the  largest  were  17  lbs.  in  weight.  These  are  only  a  few  out  of  hundreds  of  instances 
on  record. 

As  was  natural  with  objects  of  such  mysterious  origin,  meteoric  stones  have  always 
been  regarded  with  religious  veneration.  At  Emesa,  in  Syria,  the  sun  was  worshiped 
under  the  form  of  a  black  stone,  reported  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  The  holy  Kaaba 
of  Mecca,  and  the  great  stone  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  in  Mexico,  have  all  the  same 
history. 

The  existence  of  such  bodies  once  admitted,  led  to  assigning  a  meteoric  character  to 
strange  ferruginous  masses  found  in  different  countries,  and  which  had  no  history,  or 
were  only  adverted  to  in  vague  tradition.  Of  this  kind  is  the  immense  mass  seen  by 
Pallas  in  Siberia,  now  in  the  imperial  museum  at  St:  Petersburg.  The  largest  known  is 
one  in  Brazil,  estimated  at  14,000  lbs. 

One  constant  characteristic  of  meteoric  stones  is  the  fused  black  crust,  like  varnish, 
with  which  the  surface  is  coated.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  coat  being  very  thin, 
and  separated  from  the  inner  mass  by  a"  sharply  defined  line,  it  is  thought  to  indicate 
some  rapid  action  of  heat  which  has  not  had  time  to  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the 
.jstone.  This  view  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  stones  are  found  in  a  strongly  heated 
but  not  incandescent  state  when  they  fall.  Their  specific  gravity  ranges  from  two  to 
seven  or  even  eight  times  that  of  water. — As  to  their  chemical  composition,  the  predomi¬ 
nating  element  is  iron,  in  a  native  or  metallic  state,  generally  combined  with  a  small 
proportion  of  nickel.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  A.  that  fell  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Agram,  in  Croatia,  in  1751,  the  Siberian  stone,  and  specimens  brought  by  that  philoso¬ 
pher  from  Mexico,  contain  96  per  cent  of  iron;  while  in  those  of  Sienna  the  iron  scarcely 
amounts  to  2  per  cent,  and,  in  some  rare  instances,  metallic  iron  is  altogether  wanting. 
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A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CLXXXIII.,  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  all  the 
chemical  analyses  hitherto  made :  “We  find  the  actual  number  of  recognized  elements 
discovered  in  A.  to  be  nineteen  or  twenty — that  is,  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number 
of  elementary  substances  (or  what  we  are  yet  forced  to  regard  as  such)  discovered  on  the 
earth.  Further,  all  these  A.  elements  actually  exist  in  the  earth,  though  never  similarly 
combined  there.  No  new  substance  has  hitherto  come  to  us  from  without;  and  the  most 
abundant  of  our  terrestrial  metals,  iron,  is  that  which  is  largely  predominant  in  A., 
forming  frequently,  as  in  some  of  the  instances  just  mentioned  upwards  of  90  parts  in 
100  of  the  mass.  Seven  other  metals — copper,  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  chrome,  manganese, 
and  molybdena — enter  variously  into  the  composition  of  these  stones.  Cobalt  and  nickel 
are  the  most  invariably  present;  but  the  proportion  of  all  is  trifling  compared  with  that 
of  iron.  Further,  there  have  been  found  in  different  A.  six  alkalies  and  earths — namely, 
soda,  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  silica  and  alumina;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  carbon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus  and  lij'drogen.  Finally,  oxygen  must  also  be  named  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  many  A.,  entering  into  the  composition  of  several  of  the  substances  just 
mentioned.  As  respects  the  manner  of  conjunction  of  these  elements,  it  is  exceedingly 
various  in  different  A.  A  few  there  are,  especially  examined  by  Berzelius  and  Rose, 
containing  olivine,  augite,  hornblende  and  other  earthy  minerals,  and  closely  resembling 
certain  crystalline  compounds  which  we  find  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.” 

Besides  those  solid  masses  of  considerable  size,  numerous  instances  are  on  record  of 
showers  of  dust  over  large  tracts  of  land;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  such  dust  has 
generally  been  found  to  contain  small  hard  angular  grains  resembling  augite.  Stories  of 
the  fall  of  gelatinous  masses  from  the  sky  are  ranked  by  Humboldt  among  the  mythical 
fables  of  meteorology.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  fables  may  have  originated  in 
the  very  rapid  growth  of  gelatinous  algae,  as  Nostoc  (q.v.). 

Fireballs  and  Shooting-stars. — From  the  height  and  apparent  diameter,  the  actual 
diameter  of  the  largest  fire  balls  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  to  vary  from  500  to  2800  ft. ; 
others  allow  a  diameter  of  about  a  mile.  Shooting-stars  are  much  smaller,  their  weight 
varying  from  30  grains  to  7  lbs.  In  most  cases  of  luminous  meteors,  a  train  of  light 
many  miles  in  length  is  left  behind.  One  or  two  instances  are  on  record  where  the  train 
of  the  fireball  continued  shining  for  an  hour  after  the  body  disappeared.  The  heights  of 
shooting-stars  are  found  to  range  from  15  to  150  m.  at  the  points  at  which  they  begin 
and  cease  to  be  visible.  Their  velocities  vary  from  18  to  36  m.  in  a  second.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  velocity  of  Mercury  in  its  orbit  is  26.4  m.  in  a  second,  of  Venus  19.2, 
and  of  the  earth  16.4,  we  have  in  this  fact  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  planetary  nature 
of  meteorites. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  shooting-stars  is,  that  certain 
appearances  of  them  are  periodic.  On  most  occasions  they  are  sporadic — that  is,  they 
appear  singly,  and  traverse  the  sky  in  all  directions.  At  other  times  they  appear  in  swarms 
of  thousands,  moving  parallel ;  and  these  swarms  are  periodic,  or  recur  on  the  same  days 
of  the  year.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  fact  on  occasion  of  the  prodigious  swarm 
which  appeared  in  N.  America  between  the  12th  and  13th  of  Nov.,  1833,  described  by 
prof.  Olmsted,  of  New  Haven.  The  stars  fell  on  this  occasion  like  flakes  of  snow, 
to  the  number,  as  was  estimated,  of  240,000,  in  the  space  of  nine  hours,  and  varying  in 
size  from  a  moving  point  or  phosphorescent  line  to  globes  of  the  moon’s  diameter.  The 
most  important  observation  made  was  that  they  all  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  same 
quarter  of  the  heavens — the  vicinity,  namely,  of  the  star  y ,  in  the  constellation  Leo;  and 
although  that  star  had  changed  greatly  its  height  and  azimuth  during  the  time  that  the 
phenomenon  lasted,  they  continued  to  issue  from  the  same  point.  It  was  afterwards 
computed  by  Encke  that  this  point  was  the  very  direction  in  which  the  earth  was  mov¬ 
ing  in  her  orbit  at  the  time.  Attention  being  directed  to  recorded  appearances  of  the  same 
kind,  it  was  observed  with  surprise  that  several  of  the  most  remarkable  had  occurred  on 
the  same  day  of  Nov.,  especially  that  seen  by  Humboldt  at  Cumana  in  1799,  and  by  other 
observers  over  a  great  extent  of  the  earth.  The  November  stream  was  again  observed  in 
the  U.  S.  in  1834,  between  the  13th  and  14t,h,  though  less  intense.  Though  often  vague, 
and  in  some  years  altogether  absent,  this  phenomenon  has  recurred  with  such  regularity, 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  as  to  establish  its  periodic  character. 

Another  periodic  swarm  of  considerable  regularity  is  that  appearing  between  the  9th 
and  the  14th  of  Aug.,  and  noticed  in  ancient  legends  as  the  “  fiery  tears”  of  St.  Lawrence, 
wdiose  festival  is  on  the  10th  of  that  month.  There  are  other  periodic  appearances,  and 
Humboldt  gives  the  following  epochs  as  especially  worthy  of  remark :  22d  to  25th  of 
April;  17th  of  July;  10th  of  Aug. ;  12th  to  14th  of  Nov. ;  27th  to  29th  of  Nov. ;  6th to  12th 
of  December. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
origin  of  aerolites,  and  the  theory  of  meteors  in  general.  The  hypotheses  that  have  been 
formed  in  answer  to  the  question — Whence  come  those  solid  masses  that  fall  upon  the 
earth9 — are  of  two  kinds;  some  ascribing  to  them  a  telluric  origin,  and  others  making 
them  alien  to  the  earth.  Of  the  first  kind  is  the  conjecture  that  they  may  be  stones 
ejected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  revolving  for  a  time  along  with  the  earth,  and  at  last 
returning  to  it.  Another  theory,  which  at  one  time  found  considerable  favor,  supposed 
that  the  matter  of  which  aerolites  are  composed  existed  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  and  was  by  some  unknown  cause  suddenly  aggregated  and  precipitated  to  the 
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earth.  These  conjectures  are  untenable  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  the  phenomena  stated 
above,  and  are  now  completely  given  up. 

In  seeking  a  source  beyond  the  earth,  the  moon  readily  presented  itself.  Olbers  was 
the  first  to  investigate  (1795)  the  initial  velocity  necessary  to  bring  to  the  earth  masses 
projected  from  the  moon.  This  “ballistic  problem,”  as  Humboldt  calls  it,  occupied, 
during  ten  or  twelve  years  the  geometricians  Laplace,  Biot,  Brandes  and  Poisson.  It  was 
calculated  that,  setting  aside  the  resistance  of  air,  an  initial  velocity  of  about  8000  ft.  in  a 
second, which  is  about  five  or  six  times  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  would  suffice  to  bring  the 
stones  to  the  earth  with  a  velocityof  35,000  ft.  But  Olbers  has  shown  that  to  account  for  the 
actual  measured  velocity  of  meteoric  stones,  the  original  velocity  of  projection  must  be 
fourteen  times  greater  than  the  above.  It  is  against  this  lunar  theorj7",  that  we  have  no 
proof  of  active  volcanoes  now  existing  in  the  moon;  and  with  the  improvement  of  the 
telescope,  the  probability  of  the  contrary  is  increasing.  It  is,  accordingly,  giving  place 
to  the  planetary  theory,  which  we  noticed  at  the  outset — a  theory  which  harmonizes  bet¬ 
ter  with  the  tendency  of  physical  research  and  of  speculation  generally. 

The  discussion  of  hypotheses  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  recognized  planets  out  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  gradually  contracting  vaporous  mass  of  the  sun ;  the  continued  discovery  of 
hitherto  unobserved  planets  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter;  the  countless  multi¬ 
tudes  of  comets  that  are  observed  traversing  our  system  in  all  directions,  and  undergoing 
appreciable  alteration  both  of  consistency  and  orbit — all  prepare  us  for  the  idea  that  mat¬ 
ter  may  exist  in  the  inter-planetary  spaces,  in  every  variety  of  form  and  condition.  To 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  meteors  as  above  described,  we  must  suppose  that  there 
are  both  detached  masses,  each  revolving  in  an  independent  orbit,  and  giving  rise  to  s])o- 
radic  meteors;  and  also  connected  systems,  forming  rings  or  zones  round  the  sun.  The 
intersection  of  the  earth’s  orbit  by  such  zones  or  streams  would  account  for  the  periodic 
swarms  of  meteors ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  asteroids  composing  it  to  be  irregularly  grouped, 
we  see  a  reason  why  the  same  stream  should  not  be  always  of  equal  intensity.  There 
may  even  be  periodicity  in  this  respect  too.  Between  1799  and  1833 — two  of  the  most 
brilliant  manifestations  of  the  November  stream  on  record — there  elapsed  34  years;  and 
the  next  brilliant  appearances  were  in  1866  and  1867,  as  Olbers  had  predicted. 

What  causes  the  luminous  and  ignited  condition  of  aerolites?  Terrestrial  magnetism 
was  at  one  time  suggested  as  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  now  recognized,  however,  that  the 
atmosphere  extends,  although  in  a  very  rare  condition,  to  at  least  a  height  of  200  m.,  and 
the  ignition  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  friction  between  the  rapidly  moving  body  and  the 
air.  As  to  meteors  unattended  by  aerolites,  we  may  suppose  that  some  are  merely  de¬ 
flected  from  their  path  by  the  proximity  of  the  earth,  are  rendered  luminous  through  a 
short  arc,  and  continue  their  course  with  altered  orbit,  while  the  greater  part  are  soon 
burnt  up  and  fall  to  the  earth  in  impalpable  dust.  See  Meteors. 

AERONAUTICS,  the  art  of  navigating  the  air.  See  Balloon. 

AEROPHYTES.  See  Epiphytes,  ante1. 

AEROSTATIC  PRESS.  This  is  a  machine  used  for  extracting  the  coloring-matter 
from  dye-woods  and  such  like.  A  vessel  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  partition  pierced  with 
small  holes.  Upon  this  the  substance  containing  the  color  is  laid,  and  a  cover,  also  per¬ 
forated,  is  placed  upon  it.  The  extracting  liquid  is  then  poured  on  the  top,  and  the  air 
being  drawn  from  the  under  part  of  the  vessel  by  a  pump,  the  liquid  is  forced  through  the 
substance  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

AEROSTAT  ICS.  This  branch  of  science  treats  of  the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  air 
and  other  gases,  and  of  the  methods  of  measuring  it  by  the  barometer  and  other  instru¬ 
ments.  The  expansive  force  or  pressure  of  atmospheric  air  varies  with  time  and  place. 
In  a  medium  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  near  the  seadevel,  barometrical  observa¬ 
tions  give  the  pressure  or  weight  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury,  30  inches  high,  or 
of  a  column  of  water  about  34  feet  high.  This  makes  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  nearly  15  lbs.  on  every  sq.in.  This  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  generally 
taken  as  the  unit  or  measure  of  expansive  or  elastic  forces  generally;  any  particular  pres¬ 
sure  is  said  to  be  equal  to  so  many  atmospheres.  A.  also  investigates  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  compression  of  gases;  in  other  words,  the  relation  between  the  elasticity 
and  the  density  or  volume  of  a  gas.  According  to  the  law  of  Mariotte,  the  expansive 
force  of  one  and  the  same  body  of  gas  is  proportional  to  its  density;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  expansive  force  of  a  body  of  gas  under  different  degrees  of  compression  varies 
inversely  as  the  space  which  it  occupies.  If  its  elastic  force,  at  one  stage,  be  measured 
by  50  lbs.,  when  compressed  into  half  the  space  that  force  will  be  100  lbs.  Connected 
with  this  is  the  investigation  of  the  variation  of  density  and  pressure  in  the  several  vertical 
strata  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  obvious  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  must  diminish 
as  we  ascend,  as  part  of  it  is  left  below;  and  it  results  from  Mariotte’s  law  that,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances  from  the  earth’s  surface,  increasing  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  diminishes  in  geometrical  progression.  This  principle  furnishes  the  means 
of  measuring  heights  by  the  barometer  (q.v.). 

The  elastic  force  of  air  and  other  gases  is  very  much  increased  by  heat,  and,  con¬ 
sequently  when  allowed,  they  expand.  It  is  found  that  a  rise  of  temperature  of  1°  of 
Fahrenheit  causes  any  gas  to  expand  of  its  own  bulk;  and  this  expansion  is  uniform. 
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If  adding  10°  to  tlie  temperature  of  a  body  of  gas  increases  its  bulk  3  cubic  in.,  an  addi- 
tion  of  20J  will  give  an  increase  of  6  in. ;  of  50°,  15  in.,  and  so  on.  This  law  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  lias  been  verified  by  subsequent  investigators.  Both  it,  however, 
and  that  of  Mariotte.  can  be  looked  upon  as  only  nearly  true,  and  that  within  certain 
limits 

B2S  CHINES,  an  Athenian  orator,  second  only  to  Demosthenes,  whose  contemporary  and 
rival  he  was.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  then  pursuing  his  designs  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  several  Greek  states  to  his  own  sway;  and  while  Demosthenes  advocated  the  policy  of 
opposing  him  before  it  was  too  late,  HE.  was  the  head  of  the  peace-party.  HE.  was  a 
member  of  more  than  one  embassy  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  deal  with  Philip ;  and 
Demosthenes  accused  him  of  receiving  bribes  from  the  Macedonian  monarch,  and  of 
betraying  the  cause  of  Athens  and  of  her  allies.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  case ; 
and  perhaps  BE.  was  deceived  by  the  wily  Philip  into  believing  that  he  meant  no  harm 
to  the  liberties  of  Athens,  and  that  peace  was  the  best  policy  for  his  countrymen.  The 
result  justified  the  sagacious  fears  of  Demosthenes,  and  condemned  the  selfish,  isolating 
policy  of  BE.  When  it  was  proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown,  for  his 
patriotic  exertions  in  defense  of  his  country,  BE.  brought  an  accusation  of  illegality  against 
the  proposer,  Ctesiplion.  Demosthenes  replied,  and  BEscliines  being  vanquished,  and 
having  thus  incurred  the  penalty  attached  to  an  unfounded  accusation,  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  Athens.  lie  finally  established  a  school  of  eloquence  in  Rhodes,  which 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  On  one  occasion,  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
oration  against  Ctesiphon;  and  some  of  them  expressing  their  astonishment  that  he 
should  have  been  defeated  in  spite  of  such  a  powerful  display,  he  replied:  “You  would 
cease  to  be  astonished  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes.”  The  oration  against  Ctesiphon 
and  two  others  are  the  only  authentic  productions  of  BE.  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
He  was  b.  389  b.c.,  and  d.  at  Samos  314  b.c. 

iES'CHYLUS,  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  was  b.  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  525  b.c.  We 
have  but  scanty  notices  of  his  life.  He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Platsea,  witnessed  the  fall  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  shared  in  the  exulting  sentiments 
which  afterwards  pervaded  liberated  Greece.  Of  the  seventy  or  ninety  tragedies  ascribed 
to  BE.,  only  seven  have  been  preserved — Prometheus  Bound,  the  Seven  against  Thebes, 
the  Persians,  Agamemnon,  the  Lhoephori,  Eumenides,  and  the  Suppliants.  These  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  that  BE.  was  the  creator  of  the  Greek  drama  in  its  higher  form.  He 
introduced  action  in  place  of  the  perpetual  chorus,  and  dramatic  dialogue  to  super¬ 
sede  the  long  narrations  of  his  predecessors  Thespis  and  Choerilus.  Scenic  effects,  masks 
and  dresses  were  other  improvements  introduced  in  the  plays  of  BE.  The  plots  of  his 
pieces  are  very  simple,  and  display  no  ingenuity  of  construction  or  solution.  His  gen¬ 
eral  tone  is  elevated  and  earnest,  and  shows  a  preference  of  strong  to  gentle  emotions. 
Destiny  is  represented  in  its  sternest  aspect;  gigantic  heroes,  Titans,  and  gods  rather  than 
men,  appear  on  the  scene,  and  the  lofty  grandiloquence  of  the  language  is  in  accordance 
with  the  characters.  In  the  choruses,  the  language  is  often  turgid  and  obscure.  For 
some  reason,  not  well  known,  BE.  left  his  native  city,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  wTas 
honorably  received  by  king  Hiero.  Here  he  died  at  Gela,  456  b.c.,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory.  In  the  poetical  translation  by  Blackie,  the 
non-classical  reader  may  get  a  very  tolerable  notion  of  the  grandeur  and  fire  of  this  great¬ 
est  of  all  ancient  dramatists. 

.ESCULA'PIUS  appears  in  Homer  as  an  excellent  physician,  of  human  origin;  in  the 
later  legends,  he  becomes  the  god  of  the  healing  art.  The  accounts  given  of  his  geneal¬ 
ogy  are  various.  According  to  one  story,  he  was  the  son  of  Coronis  and  the  Arcadian 
Ischys.  Apollo,  enraged  by  the  infidelity  of  Coronis,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  by 
Diana,  but  spared  the  boy,  wffio  was  afterwards  educated  by  Chiron.  In  the  healing  art 
BE.  soon  surpassed  his  teacher,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  restore  the  dead  to  life.  This 
offended  Pluto,  wffio  began  to  fear  that  his  realm  would  not  be  sufficiently  peopled;  he 
therefore  complained  to  Jove  of  the  innovation,  and  Jove  slew  BE.  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
After  this  he  wras  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  gods  by  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  was 
especially  worshipped  at  Epidaurus,  on  the  coast  of  Laconica,  wffiere  a  temple  and  grove 
were  consecrated  to  him.  Here  oriental  elements,  especially  serpent-worship,  seem  to 
have  been  mingled  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies.  From  Epidaurus  the  worship  of  the 
healing  god  extended  itself  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  even  to  Rome.  According  to 
Homer,  HE.  left  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirios,  who,  as  physicians,  attended  the 
Greek  army.  From  them  the  race  of  the  Asclepiades  descended.  Ilygieia,  Panaceia, 
and  HEgle  are  represented  as  his  daughters.  His  temples  usually  stood  without  the  cities 
in  healthy  situations,  on  hillsides,  and  near  fountains.  Patients  that  were  cured  of  their 
ailments,  offered  a  cock  or  a  goat  to  the  god,  and  hung  up  a  tablet  in  his  temple,  record¬ 
ing  the  name,  the  disease  and  the  manner  of  cure.  Many  of  those  votive  tablets  are 
still  extant.  The  statue  of  the  god  at  Epidaurus,  formed  of  gold  and  ivory  by  Thrasy- 
medes,  represented  HE.  as  seated  on  a  throne,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  staff  with  a 
snake  coiled  round  it,  the  other  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  a  snake ;  a  dog,  as  emblem. 
.  of  watchfulness,  at  the  foot  of  the  deity.  Praxiteles  and  other  sculptors  represented  the 
god  as  an  ideal  of  manly  beauty,  and  closely  resembling  Jupiter;  with  hair  thrown  up 
from  the  brow,  and  falling  in  curls  on  each  side.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  naked* 
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and  the  lower  was  covered  by  a  mantle  falling  in  folds  from  the  shoulders.  He  had 
sometimes  a  laurel-wreath  on  his  head,  and  a  cock  or  owl  at  his  feet ;  or  was  attended  by 
a  dwarf  -figure  named  Telesphorus. — Asclepiades,  the  followers  of  Hi.,  who  inherited 
and  kept  the  secrets  of  the  healing  art;  or,  assuming  that  H.  was  merely  a  divine  sym¬ 
bol,  the  Asclepiades  must  be  regarded  as  a  medical,  priestly  caste  who  preserved  as 
mysteries  the  doctrines  of  medicine.  The  members  of  the  caste,  or  medical  order,  were 
bound  by  an  oath — the  Hippocratis  jusjurandum — not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  In  Rome,  292  b.c.,  when  a  fatal  pestilence  prevailed,  the  Sybilline  books  com¬ 
manded  that  HI.  must  be  brought  from  Epidaurus.  Accordingly,  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  this  place,  and,  when  they  had  made  their  request,  a  snake  crept  out  of  the  temple 
into  their  ship.  Regarding  this  as  the  god  H.,  they  sailed  to  Italy,  and,  as  they  entered 
the  Tiber,  the  snake  sprang  out  upon  an  island,  where,  afterwards,  a  temple  was  erected 
to  H,  and  a  company  of  priests  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  service  and  practice  the 
art  of  medicine.  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  descended  from  the  Asclepiades  of  Cos, 
who  traced  their  descent,  on  the  mother’s  side,  from  Hercules. 

H'SIR  (plural of  AS,  or  “god”),  the  gods  of  the  northmen  of  Scandinavia  and  Iceland. 
There  were  twelve  chief  gods  or  A,  besides  Odin  (the  “all-fatlier”),  viz. :  Thor,  Baldur, 
Niord,  Frey,  Ty,  or  Tyr,  Bragi,  Heimdal,  Hod,  Yidar,  XT  11,  Forseti,  and  Loki,  or  Lopt. 
The  chief  goddesses  of  Asgard,  the  Scandinavian  Olympus,  were:  Frigg,  Freyja,  Nanna, 
Sif,  Saga,  Hel,  Gefion,  Eir,  Hlin,  Lofn,  Vor,  and  Snotra.  These  names,  considered  in 
the  primary  old  Norse  signification  of  the  words,  in  most  instances  allude  to  some  char¬ 
acteristics;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  they  personify  merely  certain 
physical  powers  of  nature,  or  were  originally  the  names  of  individuals  in  the  prehistoric 
period.  Probably  they  have  a  mixed  origin,  and  combine  real  names  with  physical 
powers.  The  principal  source  of  information  concerning  these  gods  is  the  “  Edda”  (see 
ante),  a  collection  of  the  oldest  songs  and  traditions  of  the  people  of  Scandinavia.  Thor, 
the  son  of  Odin  and  Frigg(“the  vivifying”),  is  the  strongest  of  the  H.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  god  of  that  Phoenician  form  of  nature  worship  which  was  superseded  in 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany  by  the  faith  of  Odin.  From  Thor’s  hammer  flashed 
lightning,  and  his  chariot  wheels  made  thunder  as  he  went  through  the  air,  cleaving 
mountains,  loosening  frozen  streams  and  pent-up  rivers,  and  slaying  giants  and  mon¬ 
sters.  He  was  seldom  in  Asgard  with  the  other  H.,  but  dwelt  in  his  mansion  Bilskirner, 
in  the  densest  gloom  of  the  clouds.  With  his  hammer  he  consecrated  the  newly  wed¬ 
ded,  and  the  sign  of  the  hammer  was  made  by  Northmen  when  they  took  an  oath,  or 
any  serious  obligation.  The  early  Christian  missionaries  in  Scandinavia,  finding  the 
faith  in  Thor  too  strong  to  be  suddenly  uprooted,  tried  to  transfer  many  of  his  charac¬ 
teristics  to  their  zealous  convert,  St.  Olaf,  who  was  said  to  have  resembled  the  old  Norse 
god  in  his  comeliness  of  person,  his  bright  red  beard,  hot  angry  temper,  and  personal 
strength;  while  some  of  the  monks  of  a  later  period  tried  to  persuade  the  Northmen  that 
in  Thor  their  forefathers  had  worshipped  Christ,  and  that  his  mallet  was  a  rude  image 
of  the  cross.  Slaves  and  thralls  killed  in  battle  were  believed  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  Thor,  who,  as  the  god  of  the  Finns  before  the  spread  of  the  Asa  religion,  was  honored 
as  their  special  guardian  against  the  tyranny  of  their  old  masters.  In  Baldur  the  Norse¬ 
men  honored  the  beautiful,  the  eloquent,  the  wise  and  the  good,  and  he  was  the  spirit  of 
activity,  joy  and  light.  His  name  signifies  the  “strong  in  mind.”  His  wife  Nanna 
reflected  these  attributes  in  a  less  degree.  On  his  life  depended  the  activity  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  all  the  H.  .except  Loki,  the  “  earthly  fire  ”  or  incarnation  of  evil ;  and  hence  Loki, 
from  envy  of  the  beauty  and  innocence  of  Baldur,  accomplished  his  death,  and  afterwards 
hindered  his  release  from  the  power  of  Hel,  the  goddess  of  death.  As  the  death  of  Baldur 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  fall  of  all  the  H.,  the  gods  had  caused  all  things  to  swear  not 
to  injure  him.  But  the  insignificant  mistletoe  was  overlooked  or  thought  unimportant, 
Loki  secured  an  arrow  of  mistletoe,  and  when  the  gods  were  amusing  themselves  by 
shooting  at  the  invulnerable  Baldur,  Loki  gave  this  arrow  to  Hod,  the  blind  god,  and 
directed  his  aim  so  as  to  hit  Baldur,  who  was  killed.  The  death  of  this  beneficent  god 
signifies  the  fading  of  summer  before  the  blind  and  fierce  winter,  her  preordained 
destroyer.  The  myth  continues :  After  Baldur’s  death,  the  gods  captured  Loki  and  shut 
him  in  a  mountain,  where  he  will  remain  until  the  earth  and  all  therein  and  the  gods 
themselves  will  be  destroyed  by  fire  (the  powers  of  evil),  the  companion  and  liberator  of 
Loki.  Odin  alone  will  survive,  and  then  a  new  and  purer  world  will  arise  in  which 
Baldur  will  again  appear,  and  Loki,  or  evil,  be  no  more  heard  of.  In  the  beginning  of 
time,  Loki,  under  the  name  of  “  Lodthur,”  or  “  flame,”  and  as  the  foster  brother  of  Odin, 
had  united  with  the  all-father  in  imparting  blessings  to  the  universe.  Afterwards  he  left 
the  council  of  the  gods,  and  wandered  into  space,  desolating  and  consuming  with  flame 
all  things  that  came  in  his  way.  In  the  under-earth,  where  volcanic  fires  attest  his 
presence,  he  consorted  with  evil  giantesses  and  became  the  father  of  Hel,  “pallid  death,” 
of  Angurboda,  ‘  ‘  announcer  of  sorrow,  ”  the  wolf  Fenrir,  and  the  Midgard  serpent,  who 
ever  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  world.  Loki  assumes  any  shape  at  will.  As  sensu¬ 
ality  he  courses  through  the  veins  of  men,  and  as  heat  and  fire  pervades  nature  and 
causes  destruction.  After  the  establishment  of  Christianity  the  attributes  of  Loki  were 
transferred  to  satan;  but  in  Iceland  an  ignis  fatuus  is  still  known  as  “  Loki’s  burning.” 
Niord  and  his  children  Frey  or  Fricco,  and  Freyja  appear  to  have  been  honored  in  the 
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north  before  the  time  of  Odin.  Niord  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Yanaheim,  and  to  have 
ruled  over  the  Vanir,  or  elves  of  light,  long  before  he  became  one  of  the  JE.  He  is  the 
god  of  oceans  and  controller  of  winds  and  waves,  and  to  him  sea-farers  and  fishermen 
raise  altars  and  make  prayers,  Frey,  his  son,  is  the  god  of  rain  and  fruitfulness,  and  his 
worship  was  accompanied  with  phallic  rites.  His  sister  and  wife,  Freyja,  who  holds  a 
high  rank  among  the  HI.,  is  the  goddess  of  love,  but  her  influence,  unlike  her  husband’s, 
is  not  always  beneficent,  and  varies  with  the  form  she  assumes  in  operating  on  the  minds 
of  men.  Her  chariot  is  drawn  by  cats,  who  are  emblems  of  fondness  and  passion;  and  a 
hog,  implying  fructification  or  sensual  enjoyment,  attends  upon  Frey  and  herself.  The 
Swedes  paid  especial  honor  to  Frey,  whiie  the  Norwegians  worshiped  Thor.  Ty  or  Tyr 
was  the  Mars  of  the  Norsemen.  He  is  wise  and  brave,  and  gives  victory,  but  he  foments 
strife.  His  name  lives,  in  our  Tuesday  (Ty’s  day),  and  so  does  the  name  of  Odin  in 
Wednesday  (Woden’s  day),  Thor  in  Thursday  (Thor’s  day),  and  Frey  and  Freyja  in  Fri¬ 
day,  (Frey’s day).  Tyr’s  name  signifies  “honor,”  and  his  worship  was  widely  spread  in 
the  north.  Bragi,  the  god  of  eloquence  and  wise  sayings,  lives  in  our  word  “brag,”  to 
speak  extravagantly;  for  when  men  drank  Bragi’s  cup  they  vowed  to  perform  some 
great  deed  worthy  of  a  skald’s  song.  At  guilds  and  grave-feasts  this  Bragi  cup  was 
drunk;  and  at  the  funerals  of  kings  or  jarls  the  heir  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  official 
place  till  “  bragarfull”  was  brought  in,  when,  rising  to  receive  it,  he  drank  the  contents 
of  the  cup  and  was  led  to  the  high  seat  of  honor.  Bragi’s  wife  was  Idun,  who  guarded 
the  casket  of  apples  that  gave  to  those  who  ate  them  perpetual  youth.  She  was  abducted 
by  the  giant  Tliiassi,  and  by  Loki’s  craft  removed  to  the  other  world.  Her  release  in 
spring  seems  analogous  to  the  myth  of  Prosperine.  Heimdal,  personified  by  the  rain¬ 
bow,  is  the  god  of  watchfulness,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  JE.  Yidar,  the  strongest  of  the 
gods  except  Thor,  is  the  personification  of  silence  and  caution.  Ull  decides  issues  in 
single  combat;  Forseti  settles  all  quarrels;  lovers  find  protection  in  the  goddesses  Lofn 
and  Vor,  of  whom  the  former  unites  the  faithful  and  the  latter  punishes  the  faithless; 
Gefion  keeps  a  watch  over  maidens,  and  knows  the  decrees  of  fate;  Hlin  guards  those 
whom  Frigg,  the  queen  and  mother  of  heaven,  desires  to  free  from  peril.  The  queen  her¬ 
self,  as  Odin’s  wife  and  mother  of  the  JE.,  knows  but  does  not  reveal  the  destinies  of  men. 
As  goddess  of  the  earth  she  is  known  as  Frygga,  the  “fertile  summer  earth,”  and  as 
Rinda,  the  “frost  hardened  surface.”  Saga  is  the  goddess  of  narration  and  history;  her 
home  is  in  Sockquabek,  the  abyss,  an  allusion  to  the  abundant  streams  of  narrative,  from 
which  streams  Odin  and  Saga  daily  drink  and  pledge  each  other.  Snotra  is  the  goddess  of 
sagacity  and  elegance,  from  whom  men  and  women  seek  good  sense  and  refined  manners. 
The  Noras  and  the  Valkyrias  are  closely  connected  with  the  gods.  The  principal  Noras 
are  Urd,  past  time;  Yerdandi,  present  time,  and  Skuld,  future  time.  They  and  the  Yalky- 
rias  twist  and  spin  the  threads  of  destiny,  and  make  known  what  has  been  decreed  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  In  the  gods  here  mentioned  the  Northmen  recognized  the  makers 
and  rulers  of  the  world  that  now  is,  from  whom  emanated  the  thought  and  the  life  that 
pervades  and  animates  nature.  With  Odin  and  the  IE.  the  intellectual  life  of  the  northern 
people  began;  and  although  they  ascribed  to  them  human  forms  and  acts,  these  were 
seldom  without  something  higher  and  nobler  than  pertains  to  mortals;  and  while  they 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  state  of  chaos  and  darkness  before  the  world  began,  they 
anticipated  the  advent  of  another  state,  in  which  the  gods,  like  men,  would  receive  their 
reward  at  the  hands  of  a  supreme  All-father.  See  Scandinavian  Mythology. 

2ES0P,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  most  popular  of  the 
existing  collections  of  fables.  His  history  is  very  uncertain,  and  some  critics  have  even 
denied  his  existence.  First  among  these  is  Luther,  in  his  preface  to  the  German  JEsop, 
1530.  We  are  told,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  (ii.  134),  Diog.  Laertius  (i.  72), 
and  Plutarch  (Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.,  and  Be  Sera  Num.  Vind.),  that  HI  sop  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  6th  c.  b.c.  ;  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samos;  that,  on  receiving  his  freedom,  he 
visited  Croesus  and  Pisistratus,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  distribute 
some  money  among  fhe  citizens  of  Delphi,  and  that  on  his  refusal  to  pay  it,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute,  he  was  thrown  over  a  precipice  by  the  infuriated  mob.  We  are  further 
informed  that  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  him  from  the  chisel  of  Lysippus.  Whether 
this  person  was  the  author  of  the  existing  iEsopean  collection  or  not,  we  know,  from 
Aristophanes,  and  other  authorities,  that  fables  bearing  his  name  were  popular  in  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  Athenian  literature.  The  conjecture  of  Bentley,  however,  seems  well 
founded,  that  these  fables  were  transmitted  entirely  through  oral  tradition.  Socrates 
( Phcedo ,  p.  61)  turned  such  of  them  as  he  could  remember  into  verse,  of  which  Diog. 
Laertius  has  preserved  a  specimen ;  and  the  same  was  done  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  320 
b.c.  The  only  Greek  version,  however,  of  which  any  entire  fables  remain,  and  which,  as 
shown  by  Bentley,  has  furnished  materials  to  subsequent  collections,  is  that  of  Babrius 
(q.v.),  a  writer  of  some  mark,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  age  before  Augustus. 
Of  the  fables  now  bearing  the  name  of  Hilsop,  there  are  three  sets,  the  first  from  a  "MS.  of 
the  13th  c.,  published  at  Florence  in  1809;  the  second  a  collection  by  Maximus  Planudes, 
a  monk  of  the  14tli  c.,  containing  a  life  (supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Planudes,  till 
it  was  found  in  the  earlier  MS.)  of  iEsop,  full  of  fabulous  particulars;  and  the  third  a 
collection  published  in  1610,  from  MSS.  found  at  Heidelberg.  All  these  are  contained 
in  the  edition  of  Schneider,  Breslau,  1810.  The  resemblance  between  some  of  the  fables 
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and  the  personal  peculiarities  attributed  in  common  to  HSsop  and  to  the  Arabian  fabulist 
Lokman,  have  led  some  persons  to  conclude  that  the  two  men  were  identical;  and  others, 
that  the  fables  are  all  derived  from  the  Jatakas  or  Birth-stories  of  Buddha.  (See 
Phjedrus.) — A  Roman  actor  of  this  name,  Claudius  iEsopus,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  was  as  eminent  in  tragedy  as  Roscius  was  in  comedy. 

iESOP,  Clodius,  a  Roman  actor  contemporary  with  Roscius,  excelling  in  tragedy. 
Cicero  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  those  two  to  perfect  his  own  acting,  and  xE. 
did  many  friendly  services  to  Cicero  during  the  latter’s  banishment.  iE.  was  noted  for 
sinking  his  own  personality  in  the  character  he  represented.  He  made  his  last  appear 
ance  in  55  b.c.  at  the  dedication  of  Pompey’s  theater,  after  which  his  voice  failed  him. 
He  left  a  fortune  to  a  worthless  son — the  JE.  who  dissolved  a  pearl  valued  at  $40,000  in 
vinegar  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  swallowing  the  most  expensive  drink  ever  known. 

ESTHETICS,  a  term  invented  about  the  middle  of  last  c.  by  Baumgarten,  a  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  to  denote  the  science  of  the 
beautiful,  particularly  of  art,  as  the  most  perfect  manifestation  of  the  beautiful.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  at  once  comprehensive  and  clear,  and  has  therefore  been  pretty  widely 
adopted,  of  late  years,  by  critics  both  in  France  and  England.  See  Art. 

The  beautiful  (Gr.  to  kalon )  was  a  favorite  subject  of  contemplation  amongst  the 
ancients.  The  name  of  Plato  is  inseparably  associated  with  it,  but  in  his  philosophizings 
he  nowhere  separated  the  beautiful  from  the  good.  Aristotle,  again,  from  the  immense 
acquaintance  which  he  possessed  with  objects  of  art,  deduced  the  most  admirable  laws 
and  rules  (canons  of  criticism),  so  that  his  poetics,,  according  to  Schiller,  constitute  a 
true  rhadamantliine  tribunal  for  poets.  But  the  results  he  arrived  at  are  regarded  by  the 
aprioi'i  school  of  sestheticians  as  empiricism  rather  than  science.  Baumgarten  they  hold 
to  be  the  first  who  considered  the  subject  from  the  true  scientific  point  of  view,  and  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  art.  All  sensuous  apprehen¬ 
sion,  not  in  one  form  or  manifestation  only,  but  in  every  possible  form  or  manifestation, 
was  included  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  this  conception  he  expressed  by  the  word 
aesthetics,  from  the  Greek  aistlianomai ,  I  feel,  indicating  not  absolute  or  objective  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things,  but  such  as  is  conditioned  subjectively  by  the  play  of  our  sensibilities. 
The  term  is  thus  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  beautiful,  though  in  point  of  fact  we 
employ  it  in  this  partial  signification.  Beauty  was,  with  Baumgarten,  the  result  of  the 
highest  and  purest  aesthetic  perception,  to  the  realization  of  which  the  finer  portion  of 
our  nature  aspires;  and  to  trace  which  through  the  whole  sphere  of  art  was  the  work  of 
aesthetic  philosophy  ( sinnenerkenntniss ).  Kant  subsequently,  from  his  point  of  view, 
carried  out  this  theory  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  in  his  critical  treatise  on  the  power  of  the 
judgment.  Everything  he  conceived  may  be  regarded  aesthetically  as  well  as  absolutely, 
in  reference  to  ourselves  as  well  as  in  reference  to  nature.  An  object  may  be  in  harmony 
with  our  sensibilities,  as  well  as  in  harmony  with  the  totality  of  material  phenomena;  or 
it  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  former,  and  yet  truly  accord  with  the  latter.  So, 
too,  with  the  judgment.  It  may  choose  to  apprehend  things  in  their  adaptation  to  man, 
or  in  what  is  called  the  teleological  point  of  view — that  is,  their  final  end  or  objective 
adaptation  to  each  other.  Hence  the  aesthetical  judgment  considers  objects  as  beautiful, 
agreeable,  or  useful;  while  the  teleological  judgment  strives  to  reach  their  absolute 
design,  and  remains  indifferent  to  personal  predilections.  Why  certain  objects  excite  in 
us  a  purely  selfish  interest,  and  others  a  purely  unselfish  pleasure,  Kant  does  not  venture 
to  determine,  for  he  never  investigates  the  objective  quality  of  the  beautiful,  but  con¬ 
fines  himself  strictly  to  its  influence  upon  the  feelings  and  desires.  Sclielling  was  the 
first  to  undertake  this  inquiry  after  Schiller  had  paved  the  way  for  him  in  his  treatise  on 
aesthetics.  The  latter,  perhaps  the  most  lucid  and  intelligible  of  German  aestheticians,  in 
a  note  to  his  twentieth  letter  on  aesthetic  culture,  explains  his  conception  of  the  new 
science  as  follows:  All  things  that  can  ever  be  objects  of  perception  may  be  considered 
under  four  different  relationships.  A  fact  can  relate  directly  to  our  sensuous  condition 
— that  is  its  physical  quality;  or  to  the  understanding — that  is  its  logical  quality;  or  to 
the  will— that  is  its  moral  quality;  or  to  the  entirety  of  our  different  powers,  rather  than 
to  any  particular  manifestation  of  these — that  is  its  aesthetic  quality.  There  is  a  culture 
for  the  health,  for  the  understanding,  for  morality,  and  for  taste  or  beauty;  the  last  of 
which  has  for  its  design  to  bring  out  the  totality  of  our  sensuous  and  spiritual  powers  in 
their  greatest  possible  harmony.  Schiller’s  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  necessarily  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  his  conception  of  the  sphere  of  M.  He  will  not  admit  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  mere  limited  experience,  taught  us  through  the  operation  of  phenomena,  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate,  on  our  senses,  but  of  pure  abstract  reflection.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
transcendental  idea.  It  originates  in  the  perfect  union  of  matter  and  spirit.  From  this 
it  follows,  that  “beauty  can  be  exclusively  neither  mere  life,  as  some  ingenious  observers 
have  maintained,  nor  mere  form,  as  has  been  decided  by  "some  speculative  philosophers 
and  philosophizing  artists”  (for  instance,  Burke  and  Raphael  Mengs). 

Passing  over  Schelling’s  transcendental  speculations,  which  are  couched  in  a  style  not 
very  intelligible  to  the  English  mind,  we  come  to  the  theory  of  Hegel.  Like  that  of 
Schelling,  it  also  proceeds  from  the  so-called  metaphysics  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  the 
absolute  ideal  realizing  itself.  Nothing  is  truly  beautiful  except  this.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  which  exists  can  be  termed  such  Out  of  the  sphere  of  the  pure  reason 
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we  have  only  an  eternal  aspiration.  In  the  finite  mind,  the  absolute  ideal  is 
always  striving  to  realize  itself,  but  never  completely  succeeds.  There  is  only  a 
ceaseless  approximation.  Hegel  then  traces  the  growth  and  development  of  the  beautiful, 
the  first  form  of  whose  existence  is  natural  beauty,  and,  as  Visclier  justly  adds,  the 
beauty  unfolded  in  history.  But  this  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  history,  is  rare,  acci¬ 
dental,  fugitive,  and  tarnished  by  intermixture  with  the  not-beautiful.  This  deficiency 
or  limitation  arises  from  its  being  unconscious  of  itself.  The  beautiful  is,  so  to  speak,  as 
yet  in  its  Infancy.  It  does  not  know  either  that  it  is  or  what  it  is.  It  first  passes  into 
self-recognition  in  the  dawn  of  human  intelligence,  and  its  conscious  realization  of  itself 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  culture  of  the  race  or  the  individual.  The  highest  finite 
realization  of  it  is  art ;  for  though  the  form  of  art  be  material,  it  is  matter  shaped  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  idea.  The  artist  looks  on  the  form  simply  as  the  objective  embodiment  of  the 
idea — every  remnant  of  rude  nature  being  stripped  off.  Form,  though  springing  out  of 
matter,  is  thus  a  deliverance  from  matter,  and  the  particular  arts  may  consequently  be 
regarded  as  the  gradual  working  of  the  mind  out  of  materialism.  The  formative  arts — 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting — are  silent,  heavy,  still  partly  material.  Music  is  an 
advance  on  these.  It  breathes  in  a  higher  region.  The  materialism  of  sound  becomes 
all  but  ideal.  Poetry  is  a  further  advance.  It  is  the  pathway  of  the  intellect  to  pure 
thought.  ^Esthetics,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  a  science,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
historic  development  of  the  beautiful.  It  wanders  through  its  whole  kingdom,  of  which 
art  is  only  a  province,  though,  as  has  been  seen,  the  richest  and  most  valuable. 

Such  was  the  aspect  in  which  Hegel  regarded  the  new  science.  He  fused  it  into  his 
historico-transcendental  metaphysic,  and  so  stirred  up  regarding  it  the  old  quarrel  which 
had  agitated  the  latter.  Realists  made  their  appearance,  who  vigorously  assailed  the 
principles  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  in  their  various  applications  to  philosophy, 
theology  and  iE.  The  reaction  was  and  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  second  of  these, 
but  has  as  certainly  manifested  itself  in  the  others  also.  It  is  denied  that  the  ideal 
conceived  by  man  is  superior  to  the  real,  as  it  is  in  itself.  It  is  man  who  lowers  it  by  his 
inadequate  apprehension  of  its  harmony  and  perfection.  The  greatest  artist  does  not 
strive  to  outshine  or  even  to  reach  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  to  surpass  himself  in  it.  The 
whole  historic  theory  of  Hegel  is  likewise  rejected,  after  severe  and  searching  criticism, 
from  a  rationalistic  point  of  view.  Hegel  conceives  the  first  efforts  of  art  to  have  arisen 
from  a  longing  on  the  part  of  the  human  spirit  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  thraldom  of 
matter.  This  is  the  idealistic  view  of  its  beginning.  Kugler,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms 
that  it  arises  from  “the  necessity  which  man  is  under  to  bind  his  thoughts  to  one  firm 
spot,  and  to  give  to  this  memorial  a  form  which  may  be  expressive  of  the  thought.”  The 
origin  of  art  is  thus  made  retrospective,  not  prospective.  This  may  be  considered  the 
realistic  view  of  its  beginning.  So  the  question  stands  at  present  in  Germany. 

In  France,  the  founder  of  the  eclectic  school  of  philosophy,  Victor  Cousin,  has 
eloquently  expounded  the  Platonic  view  of  JE.  In  the  second  part  of  his  treatise  Du 
Vrai,  du  Beau ,  et  du  Bien  (on  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good),  he  has  a  chapter  on 
“  the  beautiful  in  objects,”  in  which,  after  discussing  the  principal  theories  of  the  materi¬ 
alists  and  geometricians,  and  pointing  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  errors  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  such  theories,  he  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
beauty,  endeavors  to  discover  the  quality  or  qualities  in  which  they  agree,  from  this  rises 
to  the  apprehension  of  an  ideal  beauty  whose  realization  he  finds  in  God.  “  God,”  says 
Cousin,  “in  whom  is  combined  absolute  unity  with  infinite  variety,  is  necessarily  the  real¬ 
ized  ideal  of  all  beauty.” 

Speculations  on  this  subject  in  Britain  have  been  mostly  limited  to  the  beautiful  in  form 
and  color.  We  have  not  in  general  sought,  like  the  Germans,  to  discover  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful,  but  the  beautiful  itself.  Our  criticism  may  and  indeed  does  seem  meager  and 
unphilosophical  to  them,  but  it  is  at  least  clear,  and  its  purpose  obvious.  We  have  put 
to  ourselves  this  question :  Are  there,  or  are  there  not,  constant  qualities  in  certain  objects 
which  make  them  what  we  call  beautiful?  Does  beauty  arise  from  anything  inherent  in 
these,  or  does  it  depend  upon  accidents  in  us,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  complex  and 
numberless  phenomena  of  association?  Is  it  objective  or  subjective? 

The  first  publication  on  this  subject  of  any  consequence — if  we  except  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  characteristics,  in  which  there  is  set  forth  a  “rapturous  Platonic  doctrine ”  impos¬ 
sible  to  criticise,  because  unintelligible — was  Dr.  Hutcheson’s  Inquiry,  1725.  In  this 
work,  the  existence  of  an  “internal  sense, ” through  which  we  either  obtain  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  or  are  made  in  some  way  conscious  of  its  presence,  was  maintained. 
The  notion  of  a  sixth  sense  has  been  very  severely  criticised  by  Jeffrey  in  his  celebrated 
article  on  beauty. 

Certain  explanations  and  modifications  of  this  theory  were  made  by  the  followers  of 
Hutcheson,  but  nothing  really  new  was  brought  out  till  Edmund  Burke  published  his 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  1756.  There  is  no  work  upon  the  subject  so 
popular  or  so  worthless.  Every  one  has  heard  of  it,  large  numbers  have  read  it,  and  yet 
the  fundamental  principle  is  weak  and  absurd.  He  confounds  the  beautiful  with  the 
luxurious.  “.All  objects  appear  beautiful  which  have  the  power  of  producing  a  peculiar 
relaxation  of  our  nerves  and  fibres,  and  thus  inducing  a  certain  degree  of  bodily  languor 
and  sinking!” 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  contemporary  of  Burke,  maintained  a  very  remarkable  theory 
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of  the  beautiful,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  Pere  Buffier,  and  illustrated  at 
great  length.  Beauty  was  conceived  to  be  the  mean  between  two  extremes.  This  doctrine 
is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  the  most  ordinary  is  therefore  the  most  beautiful,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  greatest  poem  or  the  finest  landscape  must  be  that  which  is  the 
the  most  commonplace.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Joshua  does  not  hesitate  to  push  his  theory  to 
extremities,  declaring  that  if  what  we  term  the  deformed  or  monstrous  were  only  more 
common  than  what  we  call  the  beautiful,  they  would  exchange  names  and  sensations — 
a  statement  which  may  safely  be  left  to  refute  itself. 

The  next  work  on  this  subject  that  excited  any  measure  of  popular  attention  was 
Alison’s  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  1790.  The  theory  propounded  by 
this  writer  is  generally  known  as  the  theory  of  association.  The  most  powerful  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  association  theory  is  that  given  by  Jeffrey,  in  his  famous  article  in  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica,  and  in  his  critique  on  Alison  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1811.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Jeffrey:  “  These  emotions  (that  is,  those  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  certain 
objects)  are  not  original  emotions,  nor  produced  directly  by  any  qualities  in  the  objects 
which  excite  them;  but  are  reflections  or  images  of  the  more  radical  and  familiar  emotions 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  are  occasioned  not  by  any  inherent  virtue  in  the 
objects  before  us,  but  by  the  accidents,  if  w^e  may  so  express  ourselves,  by  which  these 
may  have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recall  to  us  our  own  past  sensations  or  sympathies.” 
In  his  defense  of  this  theory,  Jeffrey  is  obliged  to  consider  those  of  Stewart  and  Payne 
Knight,  the  former  of  which  is  partly,  and  the  latter  entirely,  opposed  to  his  own.  So 
long  as  he  confines  his  argument  to  association  in  connection  with  landscapes,  it  seems 
very  conclusive;  but  when  lie  comes  to  combat  Payne  Knight’s  doctrine  as  to  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  colors,  it  ceases  to  be  satisfactory.  This  writer  maintains  that  colors  possess  a 
primitive  and  original  beauty,  which  may  be  enriched  by  association,  but  which  does  not 
depend  upon  it.  Jeffrey  denies  this,  and  attempts  to  prove  that  our  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  color,  instead  of  being  a  “mere  organic  sensation,”  arises  from  associa¬ 
tion  alone.  In  the  same  way,  he  refuses  to  believe  that  there  is  any  independent  or 
intrinsic  beauty  in  form;  and  conceives  that  architecture  owes  its  beauty  not  to  the 
essential  harmony  of  its  proportions,  but  to  a  variety  of  curious  considerations  on  our 
part.  He  considers  Alison’s  analysis  of  this  beauty,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
architecture,  “perfectly  satisfactory.”  It  arises,  1,  from  the  association  of  utility;  2,  of 
security;  3,  of  the  skill  of  the  architect;  4,  of  magnificence;  5,  of  antiquity;  6,  of 
Grecian  greatness !  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  such  associations  increase,  but  do  not 
create,  our  perception  of  the  beauty  of  Greek  architecture. 

The  theory  of  association  in  this  its  primitive  nakedness  cannot  be  said  to  be  held 
now  by  any  who  think  on  the  subject.  It  is  felt  to  be  more  plausible  and  ingenious  than 
sound  or  adequate.  Ruskin,  prof.  Blackie,  and  others  have  nearly  destroyed  its  popu¬ 
larity.  Prof.  Blackie’s  three  essays  on  beauty,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  brisk  and 
biting  humor  with  which  they  assail  the  association  theory,  as  well  as  for  the  passages 
of  fine  eloquence  which  they  contain,  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  indoctrinate  the  Saxon 
brain  with  the  ideal  speculations  of  Plato.  Prof.  Blackie  is  a  Platonist  in  theory,  but 
the  elaboration  of  that  theory  is  entirely  modern  and  original.  “Beauty,”  he  says, 
“does  not  consist  in  one  element,  or  in  one  power,  or  in  one  proportion,  but  in  many 
elements,  powers  and  proportions;”  the  principal  of  these  are — order,  congruity  (or  har¬ 
mony),  actuality,  perfection  (in  the  Platonic  sense — viz.,  the  full  result  of  a  creative 
energy),  expressiveness,  smoothness,  delicacy,  and  curvature.  With  reference  to  this  last 
principle,  prof.  Blackie  points  to  the  fact  that  nature  everywhere  avoids  angular  lines, 
especially  in  the  human  figure,  and  most  of  all  in  the  sex  which  lias  ever  been  considered 
the  highest  symbol  of  the  beautiful.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  Lectures  on  Meta¬ 
physics,  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  (lecture  4Gtli)  distinguishes  beauty  into  absolute 
and  relative.  “In  the  former  case,”  he  says,  “it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  notion  of 
what  the  object  ought  to  be  before  we  pronounce  it  beautiful  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case, 
such  a  previous  notion  is  required.  Flowers,  shells,  arabesques,  etc.,  are  freely  or  abso¬ 
lutely  beautiful.  We  judge,  for  example,  a  flower  to  be  beautiful,  though  unaware  of 
its  destination,  and  that  it  contains  a  complex  apparatus  of  organs  all  admirably  adapted 
to  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  When  we  are  made  cognizant  of  this,  we  obtain,  in¬ 
deed,  an  additional  gratification,  but  one  wholly  different  from  that  which  we  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  contemplation  of  the  flower  itself  apart  from  all  consideration  of  its  adapta¬ 
tions.”  Sir  William  thus  states  his  theory  of  free  or  absolute  beauty:  “In  the  case  of 
beauty — free  beauty — both  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  find  occupation ;  and 
the  pleasure  we  experience  from  such  an  object  is  in  proportion  as  it  affords  to  these 
faculties  the  opportunity  of  exerting  fully  and  freely  their  respective  energies.  Now, 
it  is  the  principal  function  of  the  understanding,  out  of  the  multifarious  presented  to  it, 
to  form  a  ichole.  Its  entire  activity  is,  in  fact,  a  tendency  towards  unity;  and  it  is  only 
satisfied  when  this  object  is  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  easy  and 
perfect  performance  of  this  its  function.  In  this  case,  the  object  is  judged  beautiful  or 
pleasing.”  Sir  William  concludes  by  defining  the  beautiful  to  be  that  “whose  form 
occupies  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  in  a  free,  full,  and,  consequently,  an 
agreeable  activity.”  One  of  the  best  modern  writers  oniE. is  the  French  critic  Taine 
(q.v.). 

There  would  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  tendency  at  present  towards  an  amalgama- 
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tion  of  what  have  hitherto  been  considered  irreconcilable  doctrines — towards  the  belief 
that  there  is  an  essential  beauty  in  the  harmony  of  forms  and  in  the  combination  of  col¬ 
ors,  and  that  the  keen  delight  which  we  experience  in  beholding  them  is  incapable  of 
being  explained  by  any  number  of  associations ;  while  it  is  admitted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  many  things  are  made  beautiful  by  association,  that  all  things  have  their  beauty 
enriched  by  it,  and  that  some  things  even  have  their  intrinsic  beauty  called  forth  by  it 
operating  in  the  form  of  suggestion. 

2ESTIVA  TION,  in  botany  (from  the  Lat.  cestivus,  belonging  to  summer),  a  term  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  disposed  in  the  flower- 
bud  prior  to  its  opening.  Sometimes  the  AE.  is  valvate  or  valvular,  when  the  parts  of  the 
same  verticil  exactly  meet  together  by  their  edges,  like  valves.  But  if  the  edges  are 
turned  in,  the  AE.  is  induplicate ;  if  they  are  turned  out,  it  is  reduplicate.  In  many  flowers, 
the  AE.  is  contorted  or  twisted;  sometimes  it  is  spirally  imbricated.  In  pentamerous  flowers, 
it  is  very  generally  quincunxial,  two  of  the  parts  being  external,  two  internal,  and  one 
intermediate.  In  papilionaceous  flowers  (q.v.),  the  other  parts  of  the  corolla  are  gener¬ 
ally  included  in  the  standard  or  vexillum,  and  this  is  sometimes  called  vexillary  AE.  In 
poppies,  the  petals  are  generally  crumpled  together  before  flowering.  The  AE.  of  the 
calyx  is  frequently  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the  corolla.  Thus,  in  geraniacea,  the 
AE.  of  the  calyx  is  imbricated,  that  of  the  corolla  twisted.  The  manner  in  which  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  disposed  in  the  bud  is  not  so  much  taken  into  account  in  the  char¬ 
acters  of  orders  and  genera,  but  is  sometimes  also  noticed;  thus,  it  is  a  character  of 
rosacea  that  the  stamens  are  curved  inwards  in  AE. 

AE  THRIOSCOPE,  an  instrument  to  measure  degrees  of  cold  produced  by  radiation 
towards  a  clear  sky;  useful  in  determining  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  upper 

and  inaccessible  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

>  • 

AE  TION",  a  Greek  painter  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  2d  c.  He  was  famous  for 
beauty  of  coloring.  Lucian  describes  his  picture  of  the  “  Marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana.  ” 

AE'TIUS,  called  “the  atheist,”  lived  in  the  4tli  c.  He  favored  the  Arians,  and  was 
banished  by  Constantine.  He  was  a  slave  in  early  life;  studied  medicine  and  theology 
at  Antioch;  became  a  deacon,  and  developed  the  doctrines  called  the  Aetian  heresy.  He 
wras  made  bishop  by  Julian,  but  late  in  life  fell  into  immorality,  and  died  without  honor. 
His  followers  were  called  Aetians. 

AE'TIUS,  a  Roman  general,  b.  near  the  end  of  the  4th  c.  He  long  defended  Gaul 
from  the  barbarians;  with  Tlieodoric,  he  compelled  Attila  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans; 
he  followed  the  Huns  to  the  plain  of  Chalons,  where  a  great  but  indecisive  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  300,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  The  emperor  Yalentinian 
became  jealous  of  A.,  and  slew  him  with  his  own  hand,  454  a.d.  An  extant  coin  has 
the  legend,  “  Aetius  Imperator  Caesar,”  which  indicates  that  A.  had  seized  or  meant  to 
seize  the  empire. 

AETNA.  See  Etna,  ante. 

iETO'LIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece,  lying  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  ancient  AE.  was  divided  from  Acarnania  by  the  river  Achelous,  and  extended  as  far 
as  the  river  Euenos.  On  the  e.  it  was  bounded  by  Locris  and  Doris;  on  the  n.  by 
Thessaly  and  Epirus;  on  the  w.  by  Acarnania;  and  on  the  s.  by  the  bay  of  Corinth.  In 
later  times  these  boundaries  were  considerably  extended  to  the  n.  and  e.  The  country 
had  few  cities,  was  generally  wild  and  barren,  and,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Aristotle, 
was  infested  by  lions  on  the  banks  of  the  Achelous  and  in  other  places.  Here,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legend,  Meleager  slew  the  Calydonian  boar  (q.v.).  The  AEtolians  make  a  great 
figure  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  were 
rude  and  barbarous.  The  AEtolian  confederacy,  first  called  into  existence  by  the  Lamian 
war  (323  b.c.),  became  more  important  in  the  time  of  the  Achsean  league  (q.v.).  The 
several  states  assembled  annually  in  autumn  at  Thermum.  This  assemblage  was  styled 
the  pancetolicon.  At  first  they  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans  against  the  Achaean  league ; 
but  as  they  saw  that  the  Romans  had  designs  against  the  independence  of  AE.,  they  next 
allied  themselves  with  Antioclius  of  Syria,  afterwards  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia.  In 
189  b.c.,  they  were  compelled  to  share  the  fate  of  Macedon,  and  were  subjugated  by  the 
Romans. — AE.  now  forms  a  governmental  department,  or  nome,  of  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Greece.  The  mountains  in  the  n.e. — now  styled  Viena — form  a  wild  offset  of  the 
Pindus  chain,  and  slope  steeply  on  the  s.w.  down  to  the  central  plains,  partly  covered 
with  morasses  and  partly  cultivated.  S.  of  the  lakes  Apokuro  (anciently,  Trichonis) 
and  Zygos  (Hyria)  rise  a  range  of  mountains — the  Aracynthus  mountain  of  the  ancients 
— which  fall  on  the  s.w.  to  a  broad  coast-level,  occupied  by  morasses  and  lagoons;  but 
on  the  s.e.  side  extend  to  the  gulf,  where  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  reaches  to  within 
2400  yards  of  the  opposite  cape  Rhion,  thus  forming  the  strait  of  Lepanto  (Naupactos). 
The  chief  rivers  of  AE.  are  the  Aspropotamo  (Achelous),  in  the  w.,  and  the  Fidaris 
(Euenos);  in  the  e.  The  people  in  the  plains  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  fishing; 
while  in  the  mountain  districts  some  traces  of  the  rude  and  martial  character  of  ancient 
AE.  may  still  be  found  The  chief  towns  are  Missolonglii  and  Lepanto  (q.v.). 
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AFANAS'IEFF,  Alexander  Nikolaievitch,  1826-71;  author  of  popular  tales  or 
folk-lore  of  the  Russian  people.  He  wrote  Poetic  Views  of  Nature  entertained  by  the 
Ancient  Slavs,  and  contributed  largely  to  current  literature. 

A'FER,  Domitius,  a  Roman  orator,  teacher  of  Quintilian;  b.  in  Gaul  15  b.c.,  died  60 
a.d.  He  was  made  a  consul  by  Caligula. 

AFFIDAVIT,  an  oath  in  writing,  or  a  written  declaration  made  before  a  magistrate, 
or  other  person  legally  authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed 
either  by  an  oath  sworn,  or  a  solemn  affirmation  emitted  in  terms  of  18  Viet.  c.  25,  and 
the  other  statutes  referred  to  under  Affirmation.  Where  evidence  is  required  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  laid  before  a  court  or  a  judge,  it  is  usually  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  A.,  in 
place  of  being  delivered  orally,  as  in  jury  trial.  An  A.  ought  to  set  forth  the  matter  of 
fact  only,  and  not  to  declare  the  merits  of  the  cause,  of  which  the  court  is  to  judge  (21 
Car.  I.  B.  R.).  The  name  and  designation  of  the  party  making  the  A.  are  written  at 
length,  and  he  signs  it  at  the  foot.  When  the  paper  is  shown  to  him,  he  is  required  to 
swear  or  affirm  that  its  contents  are  true,  and  that  the  name  and  handwriting  are  his. 
Affidavits  in  all  the  English  courts  must  be  taken  and  expressed  in  the  first  person  of  the 
deponent.  The  jurat,  with  which  the  A.  closes,  specifies  the  officer  before  whom,  the 
place  where,  and  the  time  when  it  was  sworn,  and  this  is  signed  by  the  officer  or  magis¬ 
trate.  When  an  A.  is  sworn  in  open  court,  that  circumstance  is  mentioned,  and  no 
officer  is  named.  In  Scotland  voluntary  affidavits  are  not  generally  received  as  evidence, 
because  they  are  ex  parte  statements,  no  opportunity  being  afforded  for  cross-examina¬ 
tion.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  Claimants  are  required  by  the  bank¬ 
rupt  statute  to  lodge  their  claims  with  A.  or  oaths  of  verity;  and  there  are  other  similar 
statutory  provisions.  An  A.  is  sometimes  required  also  at  common  law,  as  in  applications 
for  warrants  in  meditatione  fugee.  By  5  and  6  Will.  IY.  c.  62,  various  unnecessary  oaths 
and  affirmations  were  abolished,  and  declarations  substituted  in  lieu  thereof,  and  volun¬ 
tary  and  extra-judicial  oaths  and  affidavits  were  suppressed.  The  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  all  oaths  in  courts  of  justice,  were  expressly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
statute;  and  by  6  and  7  Viet.  c.  43,  this  exemption  was  extended  to  ratifications  by 
married  women.  The  lord  chancellor  of  England  is. empowered  by  6  and  7  Yict  c.  82, 
to  grant  commissions  for  taking  affidavits,  affirmations  and  declarations  in  Scotland. 

AFFIDAVIT  {ante).  In  the  U.  S.,  judges,  justices,  notaries,  commissioners,  and 
some  special  officers,  have  authority  of  law  to  take  affidavits.  All  the  states  appoint 
commissioners  in  other  states  (residents  of  such  other)  to  exercise  the  power.  By  N.  Y. 
law,  affidavits  may  be  taken  anywhere  for  use  in  N.  Y.,  if  the  person  taking  is  author¬ 
ized  at  the  time  and  place  to  do  so.  Generally  the  authority  of  foreign  officials  to  take 
A.  must  be  certified  or  verified  in  court.  When  a  judge  takes  an  A.  in  court  his  signature 
must  be  authenticated.  Our  ministers  and  consuls  abroad  have  power  to  take  A.,  and  so 
have  British  consuls  and  nearly  all  similar  officers.  No  particular  form  of  A.  is  pre¬ 
scribed.  An  A.  of  merit  is  one  made  by  a  defendant,  which  sets  forth  that  he  has  stated 
his  case  to  counsel  and  is  by  him  advised  that  he  has  a  good  defense  to  the  pending 
action  on  its  merits.  This  is  required  to  protect  plaintiffs  from  delay  by  frivolous  shows 
of  defense,  but  does  not  always  effect  the  purpose. 

AFFIN  ITY  (Lat.  affinitas),  the  relationship  created  by  marriage  between  the  husband 
and  the  blood-relations  of  the  wife,  and  between  the  wife  and  the  blood-relations  of  the 
husband.  The  relations  of  the  wife  stand  to  the  husband  in  the  same  degree  of  A.  in 
which  they  stand  to  the  wife  by  blood  or  consanguinity,  and  vice  versa.  But  between  the 
relations  of  the  two  parties  by  A.  there  is  no  A.  Thus,  there  is  no  A.  between  the 
husband’s  brother  and  the  wife’s  sister;  and  by  our  law,  there  is  no  impediment  to  their 
marriage.  The  question  as  to  whether  those  who  are  related  by  A.  stand  in  all  respects 
in  the  same  position  as  regards  marriage  with  those  connected  by  blood,  is  one  on  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  at  present  prevails.  Marriage  between  a  man  and  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  wife  is  at  present  forbidden  by  statute  (5  and  6  Will.  IY.  c.  64);  but  an 
attempt  is  annually  made  in  parliament  to  obtain  its  repeal.  (See  Marriage.) 

AFFINITY.  Chemical  A.,  or  chemical  attraction,  is  the  force  which  produces  all 
chemical  phenomena.  It  differs  from  the  attraction  of  gravitation  in  acting,  not  between 
masses,  but  between  atoms,  and  only  when  the  atoms  are  at  insensible  distances.  It 
differs  also  from  cohesion,  which  unites  the  particles  of  the  same  substance,  while  A. 
unites  atoms  of  different  substances.  The  compounds  thus  formed  are  new  bodies, 
often  bearing  no  resemblance  in  appearance  or  other  properties  to  the  elements  which 
combine  to  produce  them.  Thus,  water  results  from  the  combination  of  two  gases. 

The  strength  of  chemical  A.  is  different  between  different  substances.  Sulphuric 
acid  combines  with  lime,  and  forms  gypsum;  but  if  potash  is  added,  the  sulphuric  acid 
leaves  the  lime,  and  combines  with  the  potash.  As  a  sort  of  choice  is  here  manifested, 
it  is  called  a  case  of  elective  A.  These  elective  affinities,  however,  are  often  altered  by  a 
change  of  temperature,  or  other  accompanying  circumstance. 

AFFIRMATION,  a  solemn  declaration,  which,  in  the  case  of  members  of  certain 
religious  persuasions,  is  admitted  in  lieu  of  an  oath.  By  3  and  4  Will.  IY.  c.  49,  3  and 
4  Will.  IY.  c.  82,  and  1  and  2  Yict.  c.  77,  it  is  provided  that  Quakers,  Moravians  and 
Separatists  (q.v.)  who,  from  conscientious  scruples,  refuse  to  take  an  oath  in  courts  of 
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justice,  may,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  make  a  solemn  A.,  according  to  a  prescribed 
formula.  For  Quakers  and  Moravians  the  formula  is:  “I  do  solemnly,  sincerely  and 
truly  declare  and  affirm.”  In  the  case  of  Separatists  this  A.  further  bears  to  be  emitted 
“in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.”  The  penalties  of  perjury  are  imposed  on  those 
who  shall  be  proved  to  have  affirmed  falsely.  A  later  statute  (18  Yict.  c.  25)  has 
extended  the  privilege  of  substituting  an  A.  for  an  oath  to  all  persons  who  refuse  to  be 
sworn  from  conscientious  motives — the  judge  being  satisfied  that  the  motives  are  conscien¬ 
tious.  (See  Oath.) 

AFFIRMATION  {ante),  a  substitute  for  swearing,  or  taking  an  oath.  In  most  of  the 
U.  S.  a  witness  may,  at  his  own  option,  either  swear  or  affirm,  and  with  the  same  legal 
effect.  In  the  act  of  affirming  the  right  hand  is  raised  while  the  formula  is  spoken. 

AFFO,  Ireneo,  1741-1800;'  an  Italian  writer  who  left  numerous  works  on  history 
and  antiquities;  also  literary  and  political  works.  He  was  eminent  as  a  philologist. 

AFRAGO'LA,  a  t.  in  Italy,  5  m.  n.e.  of  Naples,  noted  for  manufactures  of  straw 
goods.  Pop.  ’61,  16,129. 

AFRA'NTUS,  Lucius,  a  Roman  poet  and  orator  who  lived  about  100  b.c.,  praised  by 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  for  the  excellence  of  his  plays. 

AFFRE,  Denis  Augustus,  archbishop  of  Paris,  wflio  fell  in  the  insurrection  of  June, 
1848;  b.  1793.  At  the  time  of  the  restoration  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice;  and  on  account  of  his  prudent  and  temperate  character,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Paris  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1840.  Though  not 
yielding  a  blind  submission  to  all  the  measures  of  the  government,  he  abstained  from  all 
offensive  opposition.  When  Louis  Philippe  became  an  exile,  and  a  republic  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  the  archbishop  kept  aloof  from  political  strife,  but  displayed  earnest  care  for 
the  public  welfare.  During  the  insurrection  at  Paris,  1848,  he  climbed  upon  a  barricade 
in  the  Place  de  Bastille,  carrying  a  green  bough  in  his  hand,  as  a  messenger  of  peace, 
and  wished  to  persuade  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms.  He  had  scarcely  uttered 
a  few  words,  when  the  insurgents  and  the  troops  commenced  firing  again,  and  he  fell, 
mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  coming  apparently  from  a  window  above.  He  was 
carried  by  the  insurgents  into  the  house  of  a  priest,  and  the  next  day  was  removed  to  his 
palace,  where  he  died,  June  27,  1848.  He  wTas  the  author  of  several  theological  writings, 
and  of  a  work  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

AFFRIQUE,  Saint,  a  town  of  the  dep.  of  Aveyron,  France,  on  the  Sorgue,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tarn,  31  m.  s.s.e  from  Rhodez.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  between  two 
mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by  meadows,  orchards  and  vineyards.  The  streets  are 
broad,  but  the  houses  are  mostly  old  and  mean.  It  has  woolen  and  cotton  manufac¬ 
tories  and  tanneries.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  and  a  principal  article  of 
trade  is  the  celebrated  Roquefort  cheese,  made  from  ewe-milk,  chiefly  in  the  mountain  pas¬ 
tures  around  the  neighboring  village  of  Roquefort.  About  10,000  cheeses  are  made  an¬ 
nually.*  They  are  kept  in  cellars  by  the  cheesemongers  to  ripen.  This  kind  of  cheese 
was  sent  to  ancient  Rome,  and  is  highly  praised  by  Pliny.  Pop.  6000. 

AFGHANISTAN',  the  land  of  the  Afghans,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Drangiana 
and  Ariana,  lies  between  lat.  28°  and  38°  n.,  and  in  long,  from  62°  to  73°  e.  Afghan  is  a 
Persian  name;  the  inhabitants  style  themselves  Pushtaneh  (plural  of  Pushtu).  Their 
country  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Turkestan ;  on  the  e.  by  Peshawur  and  Sinde ;  on  the  s. 
by  Beloochistan ;  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Persian  highlands  of  Khorassan.  The  pop.  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  four  to  nine  millions.  In  the  n.e.,  the  alpine  region  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  a  wild  mountain  isthmus  cleft  by  numerous  ravines,  and  towering  up  into 
the  clime  of  perpetual  ice,  unites  the  high  masses  of  land  in  eastern  with  those  in 
western  Asia,  and  presents  formidable  obstructions  to  communication  between  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Oxus  and  that  of  the  Indus.  In  the  e.,  the  Soliman  mountains  abruptly 
divide  the  country  from  the  flat  regions  of  the  Punjab  and  the  plains  of  the  lower 
Indus.  There  are  only  two  passes  leading  through  the  highlands  of  A.  to  the  Indus: 
that  in  the  n.,  formed  by  the  deep  vallejr  of  the  Cabul  river,  has  strong  positions  of 
defense  at  Jelalabad  and  Peshawur,  not  far  from  the  Khyber  pass;  while  that  in  the  s., 
the  Bolan  pass,  forms  a  way  of  communication  with  Sinde.  The  Hindu  Kush  and  Glior 
mountains,  which  continue  the  range  westward,  forming  the  Paropamisus  of  the  Greeks, 
have  been  little  explored.  The  elevated  terraces  of  Cabul  and  Ghiznee  slope  gently 
down  towards  the  s.w.  Though  the  climate  has  generally  a  continental  character,  yet 
the  differences  of  elevation  and  unequal  distribution  of  water  render  it  various.  The 
date-palm  ornaments  the  oases  in  the  sandy  desert  to  the  s.w.,  and  in  the  deep  sheltered 
valleys  of  the  e.  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar  succeeds;  but  the  high  terraces  of 
Cabul  and  Ghiznee  (8000  to  9000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  are  exposed  to  a  severe 
winter,  with  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The  vine  flourishes  here  in  company  with  apricots, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  fields  of  European  corn.  Tulips,  aromatic  herbs, 
rhubarb,  tobacco  and  asafoetida  are  extensively  grown ;  and  in  the  well-watered  valleys, 
pomegranates  and  oranges,  with  a  profusion  of  roses,  display  the  luxury  and  splendor  of 
an  Indian  clime.  A.  is  rich  in  minerals ;  iron  and  copper  especially  are  abundant. 

The  Afghans  are  generally  powerfully  made;  and  though  the  features  of  the  men 
may  be  styled  harsh,  the  cheek-bones  being  high,  and  the  nose  very  large,  they  are  often 
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expressive  of  candor,  earnestness  and  deliberation.  The  position  of  the  Afghan  language 
among  those  of  the  Indo-germanic  branch  has  been  much  discussed.  A  recent  writer  on 
the  subject,  Dr.  E.  Trump,  says  it  is  Indian  rather  than  Iranian.  The  only  authors  in 
the  Pushtu  language  are  lyrists  and  ballad- writers,  but  the  Persian  is  employed  in  prose 
composition,  and  the  Persian  authors  are  familiar  to  the  educated  Afghans.  In  religion 
they  are  Mohammedans  according  to  the  version  of  the  Sunnites,  and  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Persians  and  the  Sikhs,  who  belong  to  other  sects. 

The  Afghans  have  been  identified  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  hilly  country  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Soliman  mountains,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  In  the  lltli  c.  they 
are  referred  to  as  a  small  clan  in  the  same  district,  who,  since  that  period,  seem  to  have 
assimilated  and  absorbed  populations  surrounding  them.  They  first  appeared  as  an 
independent  power  during  the  internal  discords  of  Persia  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah. 
Ahmed  Khan,  of  the  race  of  Abdalli  (1747-73),  took  advantage  of  these  feuds,  and 
liberated  A.  from  Persian  rule.  His  success  founded  the  Douranee  dynasty.  When  his 
son  Timur  died,  in  1793,  a  contest  for  the  throne  took  place  between  the  brothers 
Zemaun,  Mahmud,  and  Shah  Sujah,  which  ended  in  the  success  of  Mahmud,  wTlio, 
however,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  1823,  and  died  in  1829.  The  empire 
now  fell  into  the  hands  of  three  brothers,  of  whom  the  oldest,  Dost  Mohammed,  ruled  at 
Cabul,  the  most  important  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  country,  where  he  had  a  revenue 
of  1,400,000  dollars,  and  an  army  of  18,000  men.  Still,  the  country  was  in  an  unsettled 
state;  for  Dost  Mohammed  was  at  war  with  Lahore  in  the  e.,  and  in  the  w.  the  Persians 
had  invaded  Herat.  On  the  1st  of  Oct.,  1838,  the  governor-general  of  India  (lord 
Auckland)  declared  war  against  A.,  on  the  grounds  that  Dost  Mohammed  had  unlawfully 
attacked  the  British  ally,  Runjeet  Singh;  that  the  military  operations  of  the  Afghans 
had  betrayed  a  hostile  purpose  towards  India;  and  that  Shah  Sujah,  as  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  Afghan  throne,  had  placed  himself  under  British  protection.  The  British  forces 
advanced  through  the  Bolan  pass  to  Candahar,  where  Shah  Sujah  formally  claimed 
possession  of  the  country.  On  the  21st  of  July,  the  army  encamped  before  Gliiznee,  and 
after  some  hard  fighting  that  fortress  was  taken.  On  the  7tli  of  Aug.,  Shah  Sujah,  with 
the  British  forces,  entered  Cabul,  and  the  conquest  was  regarded  as  complete.  It  was  a 
gross  mistake  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  people.  The  land 
had  been  invaded,  but  was  by  no  means  conquered.  Dost  Mohammed  had  surrendered 
to  the  English ;  but  his  son,  Akbar  Khan,  was  actively  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  the  envoy  Macnaghten  were  not  aware  until  it  was  too  late. 
At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  help  from  India  was  impossible,  the  outbreak  took 
place  at  Cabul,  when  Burnes,  Macnaghten  and  several  British  officers  were  slain.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  the  invaders  should  leave  the  country ;  wThile,  on  the  other  hand,  Akbar 
Khan  and  his  confederates  stipulated  to  provide  an  escort,  and  make  other  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  retreat.  Depending  on  these  promises,  the  British  army  left  Cabul 
on  the  6th  of  Jan.,  1842,  in  order  to  return  by  the  Khyber  pass  into  India;  but  neither 
escort  nor  provisions  were  supplied  by  the  Afghan  leaders,  and  the  severity  of  the  season 
increased  the  misery  of  the  retreat.  The  fanatical  tribes  of  the  districts  harassed  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  army,  and  slew"  women  and  children  as  well  as  men.  Out  of  a 
host  of  16,000 — or,  if  we  include  women  and  children,  about  26,000 — only  one  man  (Dr. 
Brydon)  escaped  to  carry  the  dismal  tidings  to  gen.  Sale,  who  still  held  his  position  at 
Jelalabad.  Almost  against  his  own  will,  the  new  governor-general,  lord  Ellenborough, 
sent  other  forces  into  A.  Gen.  Nott  marched  from  Candahar  to  Ghiznee,  which  was 
again  taken  after  a  slight  resistance,  and  then  proceeded  to  meet  the  army  which,  under 
gen.  Pollock,  had  marched  through  the  Khyber  pass  to  Cabul.  Here  the  force  of 
Akbar  Khan  wTas  defeated  and  routed,  and  the  place  was  as  far  as  possible  desolated. 
The  English  officers  and  their  ladies  who  had  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  to 
Akbar  Khan  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  soon  afterwards  the  troops  marched  back  to 
India.  It  was  believed  now  that  the  Afghans  were  deprived  of  all  power  to  confederate 
against  the  government  of  India;  but  this  conclusion  was  too  hasty,  for  in  1846  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Sikhs  against  the  British;  and  the  disturbances  in  the  Punjab 
were  not  quelled  without  several  sanguinary  engagements.  After  the  decisive  battle  of 
Gujerat  (Feb.  21,  1849),  the  Sikhs  were  forsaken  by  the  Afghans,  and  Dost  Mohammed, 
with  about  16,000  men,  fled  over  the  Indus.  After  this  period,  Dost  Mohammed  devoted 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  consolidation  of  his  dominions.  He  died  in  1863, 
appointing  Shere  Ali,  one  of  his  younger  sons,  as  his  heir.  At  first,  the  choice  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  sixteen  sons  of  Dost  Mohammed,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
governors  of  provinces;  but  disputes  followed,  which  for  many  years  kept  A.  in  a  state 
of  anarchy.  See  Cabul.  The  British  government  of  India  had  recognized  Shere  Ali  at 
his  accession,  and  when  in  1868,  after  his  long  struggle  with  his  brothers,  he  obtained 
possession  of  Cabul,  and  became  de  facto  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  A.,  direct  assistance 
was  given  him  to  secure  the  position  for  which  he  had  fought  so  hard.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  then  Indian  viceroy,  sent  him  first  two  and  afterwards  four  lakhs  of  rupees 
with  3500  stand  of  arms.  The  next  viceroy  of  India,  lord  Mayo,  met  the  Ameer  in 
state  at  Umballa,  in  March,  1869.  It  was  then  explained  to  him  that  her  majesty’s 
government  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  A. ,  except  to  check  civil  war, 
and,  by  so  doing,  to  secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  intimation 
was  accompanied  by  another  large  present.  In  the  same  year,  the  Ameer  conceived  the 
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Afium-kara-liissar. 

Africa. 


idea  of  invading  Bokhara  (q.v.)  and  attacking  the  "Russians,  blit  was  restrained  by  English 
advice.  After  1869,  Shere  Ali  endeavored  to  secure  tranquillity  in  A.  He  was  alive  to 
the  strife  that  had  been  occasioned  by  intrusting  power  to  relatives,  and  he  endeavored 
to  replace  the  members  of  his  family  as  much  as  possible  by  strangers.  He  also  indicated 
very  distinctly  that  he  did  not  intend  to  select  as  his  heir  his  son  Yakoob — who,  at  an 
early  age,  had  shown  great  ability  as  governor  of  Herat,  and  had,  on  many  occasions, 
given  his  father  most  valuable  assistance — but  a  younger  son,  Abdullah.  The  claims  of 
Yakoob  to  share  in  the  government  of  A.  wTere  ignored,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  1870, 
he  headed  a  rebellion  against  his  father;  but  in  the  following  year  a  reconciliation  was 
■effected  through  the  intervention  of  England.  In  1869,  it  wras  settled  between  England 
and  Russia  that  all  the  provinces  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Hindu  Kush  should  be 
treated  as  part  of  A.  In  1878,  in  consequence  of  new  Russian  diplomatic  relations  to  A., 
Shere  Ali  was  invited  to  receive  a  British  mission.  The  refusal  of  the  Afghans  to  admit 
the  mission,  which  had  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  pass,  led,  after  some 
fruitless  negotiations,  to  war.  Hostilities  began  by  the  forcing  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Khyber  towards  the  end  of  November.  There  was  some  severe  fighting  in  the  passes,  but 
the  invaders  were  everywhere  successful.  Before  the  end  of  Dec.,  Jelalabad  was  occu¬ 
pied  without  resistance,  and  Candaliar  a  little  later.  Shere  Ali,  who  had  fled,  died  early 
in  1879 ;  and  Yakoob  Khan,  proclaimed  Ameer,  made  peace  in  May.  It  was  provided  that 
there  should  be  a  British  resident  at  Cabul,  and  that  Britain  should  defend  A.  against 
foreign  aggression,  the  Ameer  receiving  a  subsidy.  The  Kuram,  Pishin  and  Sibi 
valleys  became  British  territory,  and  the  Khyber  and  Miclini  passes  came  under  British 
control.  But  in  Sept,  of  the  same  year  the  revolted  troops  of  the  Ameer  surrounded 
and  attacked  the  British  residency.  The  resident,  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  and  his  staff, 
with  almost  the  whole  of  their  Indian  guard,  were  slain  after  a  desperate  but  bootless 
struggle.  Measures  were  immediately  adopted  by  the  Indian  government  for  punishing 
the  outrage.  The  Ameer  put  himself  under  British  protection,  and  abdicated  his 
sovereignty;  and,  after  some  fighting,  Cabul  was  reoccupied  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
For  recent  events,  see  Great  Britain. 

AFIUM-KARA'-HISSAR'  ( Opium  Black  Castle),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  pashalic  of 
Anatolia,  170  m.  e.  by  n.  from  Smyrna.  It  stands  near  the  Akar,  partly  on  level  ground, 
and  partly  on  a  rising  ground  among  rocks.  Above  the  city  towers  an  isolated  rock  of 
‘300  to  400  ft.  in  height,  almost  precipitous  on  most  sides,  and  very  steep  on  that  by  which 
alone  it  is  accessible.  The  summit  has  in  former  times  been  fortified.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  very  narrow.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  well  built.  A  great  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  city  being  an  entrepot  between  Smyrna  and  Europe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Armenia,  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  and  Persia  on  the  other.  The  products 
both  of  Europe  and  the  east  are  to  be  found  in  its  markets.  A  principal  article  of  trade 
is  opium,  produced  in  the  neighborhood,  and  from  it  the  city  derives  its  name.  There 
are  here  and  in  the  neighborhood  manufactures  of  felts,  carpets,  arms  and  saddlery. 
The  saddlery  of  A.  was  formerly  in  request  throughout  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  but 
the  demand  for  it  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The  pop.  is  supposed  to  be  about  60,000. 

AFRICA,  the  second  in  point  of  size  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  has  long  been 
truly  the  “dark  continent,”  the  land  of  mystery;  but  of  late  much  has  been  done  to  open 
it  to  us  by  the  enterprise  of  explorers,  the  zeal  of  missionaries,  the  perseverance  of  com¬ 
mercial  speculation,  and  the  military  aggressions  of  Europeans.  The  extreme  n.  andn.e. 
borders,  in  ancient  times  the  seats  of  civilization,  had  fallen  back  into  a  state  of  barba¬ 
rism,  but  are  now  partially  restored  to  importance.  Great  progress  has  also  been  made 
from  the  s.  in  exploring  the  elevated  land  of  the  interior,  and  introducing  commerce 
among  the  natives.  The  efforts  of  England  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  to  open  new 
channels  for  manufacturing  industry,  also  seem  likely,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  make 
great  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  peoples  on  the  western  coast.  The  chief  hin¬ 
drances  are  found  in  the  few  accessible  points  on  the  coast,  the  pestilential  climate  of  the 
marshy  lowland  bordering  on  the  sea,  the  barrenness  of  vast  tracts  like  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  over  which  one  must  travel  rapidly,  and  only  by  certain  routes;  and  lastly,  the 
barbarism  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  natives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of 
A.  is  favorable  to  its  exploration  by  Europeans.  Its  most  remote  harbors  are  almost  as 
near  as  N.  America — nearer  than  Brazil,  and  much  nearer  than  British  India. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  known  in  the  earliest  period  of  history  as  the  nursery  of 
commerce,  arts  and  sciences;  but  while  Egypt  was  flourishing,  the  rest  of  A.  was  almost 
totally  unknown,  and  was  vaguely  spoken  of  as  Libya.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  pene¬ 
trated  into  A.,  probably  as  far  as  the  Niger;  but  they  had  scarcely  any  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  countries  lying  beyond  Numidia,  while  South  A.  was  entirely  unknown. 
The  tradition  that  Jewish  and  Tyrian  merchants,  on  their  voyages  to  Ophir,  explored  the 
e.  coast  of  A.,  is  dubious;  but  another  account,  that,  in  the  time  of  Pliaraoh-Necho,  the 
Phoenicians  circumnavigated  A. ,  seems  to  be  well  authenticated ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  a  better  knowledge  of  parts  of  the  interior  than  we  have  in  the 
present  day.  For  a  history  of  the  older  discoveries  in  A.,  we  may  refer  to  Murray’s  His¬ 
torical  Account  of  Discovenes  and  Travels  m  Africa  (2  vols. ,  Edin.  1817),  and  to  Leyden’s 
Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Western  Af  rica  (Edin.  1799). 

The  15th  c.  was  marked  by  an  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  A.  as  else- 
wiiere.  Henry  the  navigator  sailed  round  the  formidable  cape  Nun  (non  plus  ultra);  Diaz 
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and  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered  the  cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  both  the  western  and  the 
eastern  coasts  were  partly  explored  by  several  European  voyagers.  The  older  travels  and 
discoveries  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  In  the  14th  c.,  the  travels  ol 
the  Arabian  Ebn  Batuta  in  the  n.  of  A.  In  the  15th*c.,  the  Portuguese  discoveries  of 
Madeira,  cape  Blanco,  Senegal,  Guinea,  Benin,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc.,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  e.  coast  by  the  Portuguese  Covilham,  who  first  traveled  in  Abyssinia. 
In  the  16th  c.,  the  travels  of  Leo  Africanus  through  Barbary  and  Sahara  to  Abyssinia,  the 
travels  of  the  German  Ranwolf  in  North  A.,  and  AY  indham’s  voyage  to  Guinea,  which  was 
followed  by  several  other  expeditions  in  1554  and  1562.  In  1570  and  1600  the  Portuguese 
visited  Monomotapa,  then  a  powerful  state  near  the  Mozambique  coast  In  the  17th  c., 
the  Englishmen  Jobson  and  Thomson,  in  their  journey  to  Timbuctoo,  opened  British 
commerce  with  A.,  and  the  slave-trade  immediately  followed.  In  1662,  we  find  a  French 
colony  on  the  Senegal,  and  many  exploring  journeys  to  the  interior  were  made  by 
Renouard  and  others.  In  1624,  the  Jesuit  Lobo  endeavored  to  find  a  way  from  the 
equator  through  the  interior  as  far  as  Abyssinia.  Thevenot’s  journey  to  Egypt  in 
1652,  the  English  occupation  of  Cape  Coast  in  1664,  Brue’s  voyage  to  Senegambia,  and 
several  other  visits  to  the  western  coast,  mark  the  progress  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  c. 

In  the  course  of  the  18th  c.,  various  additions  were  made  to  our  store  of  information 
on  A.  In  the  year  1788,  the  African  society  was  founded  in  London,  and,  under  its 
direction,  Ledyard  and  Lucas  were  sent  to  explore  the  Niger,  and  were  followed  by  major 
Houghton.  The  English  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  in  1790.  The  French  expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt,  towards  the  close  of  this  c.,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  researches  in  A. 

•In  the  19th  c.,  the  most  various  motives  have  co-operated  in  favor  of  an  extended 
knowledge  of  this  vast  continent.  The  captains  of  English  cruisers,  employed  to  sup 
press  the  slave-trade,  have  supplied  some  valuable  information ;  the  governors  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  and  private  merchants  have  contributed  their  share;  and  enterprising  travelers  from 
all  sides  of  the  coast  have  endeavored  to  strike  out  paths  to  the  interior.  The  works 
published  on  A.  since  the  year  1800  are  consequently  very  numerous.  A  few  of  the  more 
important  may  be  mentioned.  In  1802  to  1805,  Lichtenstein  traveled  in  the  district  n. 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  first  furnished  information  regarding  the  Becliuana  tribe. 
The  travels  of  Mungo  Park  from  Timbuctoo  to  Bussa  are  familiar  to  every  one.  In  1809, 
Burckhardt  was  sent  out  by  the  African  society,  and  his  explorations,  rich  in  manifold 
results,  occupied  the  years  1812-1816.  To  the  French  we  are  indebted  for  much  valua¬ 
ble  information  concerning  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Sahara.  The 
labors  of  Ouduey,  Clapperton,  Denham  and  Lander  in  the  Sahara  and  Sudan  are  memo¬ 
rable  by  the  discovery  of  lake  Tchad  and  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Since  about  1840, 
our  knowledge  of  South  A.  has  received  many  important  additions  from  the  missionaries 
stationed  there,  especially  Moffat;  while  David  Livingstone,  wTho,  from  1843  to  1873,  was 
engaged  in  trying  to  open  the  countries  n.  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  penetrated  in  1849 
as  far  as  lake  N’gami,  in  20°  s.  lat. ;  and  in  1853,  ascending  the  Leeambye  (Zambesi) 
northward  for  several  hundred  miles,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  continent  to  Loando  on 
the  w.  coast.  Having  retraced  his  steps  to  the  point  of  the  Zambesi  from  which  he  had 
started,  the  adventurous  traveler  next  followed  that  stream  till  he  reached  the  e.  coast,  at 
Quilimane,  in  1856.  From  1859  to  1863  was  spent  in  various  explorations  of  lake  Nyassa 
and  the  neighboring  regions.  Again  setting  out  in  1866,  he  found,  in  the  region  s.  of 
lake  Tanganyika,  the  river  Chambezi.  This  river,  which  is  specially  known  by  this  name 
ere  it  falls  into  lake  Bemba  or  Bangweolo,  is  known  between  that  lake  and  lake  Moero  as 
the  Luapula,  and  further  on  in  its  course  as  the  Lualaba;  and  was  by  Livingstone  traced 
through  these  lakes  and  as  far  as  4°  s.  lat.  Livingstone’s  belief  was  that  this  basin, 
now  known  to  be  the  upper  Congo,  contained  the  head- waters  of  the  Nile.  In  1871,  along 
with  Stanley,  lie  found  the  river  Rusizi  flowing  into  the  n.  of  lake  Tanganyika.  His  last 
enterprise  consisted  in  further  exploration  of  these  regions,  and  new  efforts  to  find  the 
Nile  sources.  He  died  at  Ilala,  beyond  lake  Bemba,  in  May,  1873.  Burton  and  Speke, 
crossing  the  Border  mountains  from  Zanzibar,  in  1857,  discovered  lake  Tanganyika; 
and  the  former,  then  journeying  to  the  n.e.,  discovered  the  southern  part  of  the  great 
Victoria  Nyanza,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  head  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  A  second  expe¬ 
dition,  undertaken  by  Speke  and  Grant  in  the  end  of  1860,  penetrated  as  far  n.  as  Gon- 
dokoro  on  the  White  Nile,  and  added  vastly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  eastern  equatorial 
regions  of  Africa.  At  Gondokoro,  Speke  and  Grant  were  met  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Samuel) 
Baker.  Baker,  accompanied  by  his  heroic  wife,  pushed  on  to  the  s.,  and  discovered  in 
1864,  w.  of  the  Victoria,  another  great  lake,  which  he  called  the  Albert  Nyanza.  He 
returned  in  Sept.,  1873,  from  a  second  expedition— of  a  military  character— under¬ 
taken  in  1869,  at  the  expense  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  to  suppress  slavery  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  Nile.  The  geography,  language  ancf  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  Sennaar  and  Kordofan  have  also  during  late  years  been  greatly  illustrated  by  the 
efforts  of  various  European  travelers.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Barth  and  his  companions 
(1850-1855)— investigating  the  same  central  division  of  the  continent  as  Clapperton  and 
Denham— and  Dr.  Schweinfurth’s  travels  (1868-1871)  in  unexplored  regions,  have 
enriched  our  store  of  knowledge  regarding  this  land  of  mystery.  In  1874-5,'  lieut. 
Cameron  surveyed  the  lower  half  of  lake  Tanganyika,  and  walked  across  tropical’  Africa 
from  e.  to  w.,  all  but  determining  the  source  of  the  Congo.  Finally,  Mr  Stanley,  who 
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had  started  from  Zanzibar  in  1874,  explored  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  its  affluent  the  Shim- 
lyu  in  1875-6.  Then  striking  the  Lualaba  at  Nvangwe  in  the  end  of  1876,  he  forced  his 
way  down  die  entire  course  of  the  stream;  and  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cono-o  in 
autumn  1877,  demonstrated  that  the  Lualaba  and  the  Congo  are  identical.  (See  Nile, 
Nyanza,  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  Zambesi;  and  Albert  Nyanza  and  Speke.) 

A.  is  situated  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  to  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  the  s.w.  of  Asia  and 
lies  between  lat.  87°  20'  n.  and  84°  50' s.,  and  long.  17°  30'  w.  and  51°  30'  e.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  triangular  form,  with  the  vertex  towards  the  s.,  having  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  n.,  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  Red  sea,  and  Indian  ocean  on  the  e.,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the 
w.  The  formation  of  the  Suez  canal  has  nominally  converted  A.  into  an  island.  The 
coast-line  is  marked  by  few  indentations  or  projections;  the  most  important  gulf  being  that 
of  Guinea,  on  the  w. ;  and  capes  Bon,  Yerd,  Good  Hope  and  Guardafui  the  extreme 
points  respectively  on  the  n.,  w.,  s.  and  e.  The  greatest  length  of  the  continent,  taken 
from  n.  to  s.,  is  about  4985  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  e.  to  w.,  4615;  and  its  area, 
including  the  adjacent  islands,  not  less  than  11,854,000  sq.m. 

A  hat  is  known  of  the  physical  features  of  A.  may  be  shortly  sketched  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads:  1.  The  triangular  region  s.  of  cape  Guardafui  and  the  gulf  of  Guinea  is 
mostly  a  high  table-land,  having  fringes  of  mountains  crowning  its  edges.  Between  the 
coast  and  the  beginning  of  the  elevation  runs  a  belt  of  lowlands,  varying  from  50  to  300 
m.  in  breadth.  The  Lupata  range,  seen  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  forms  the  eastern 
crest  of  the  table-land.  Between  3°  and  4°  s.  lat.,  it  reaches,  in  the  snow-clad  Kilimand- 
jaro  and  Kenia,  the  height  of  20,000  ft.  The  mountainous  country  of  Abyssinia  is  the 
eastern  prolongation  of  the  plateau  and  its  elevated  crest;  in  the  summit  of  Abba  Yared, 
at  the  northern  extremity,  it  rises  to  15,000  ft.  At  the  s.,  the  hills  of  Cape  Colony  rise  in 
stages  from  Table  mount  to  the  summits  of  the  Nieuwveld  and  Sneeuwberg,  in  the  n.  of 
the  colony,  which  are  estimated  at  7000  to  10,000  ft.;  the  spaces  between  the  ranges  being 
shrubby  kloofs  or  valleys,  and  broad  elevated  terraces  or  karroos.  From  the  elevated  crest 
that  runs  parallel  to  the  w.  coast  from  Cape  Colony  to  Valfish  bay,  Mr.  Galton  describes 
the  country  as  sloping  slightly  inwards,  thus  giving  a  cup  or  basin  shaped  appearance  to 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  Towards  the  n.w.  the  border  of  the  table-land  rises  in  the 
Cameroons  to  the  height  of  13,000  ft.  Its  northern  boundary  is  not  determined;  but  it 
is  likely  that  the  valley  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile  penetrates  into  it,  dividing  it 
into  two  portions,  an  eastern  and  a  western.  A  mountain  seen  lying  s.  from  lake  Tchad 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  its  northern  outposts. 

2.  North  and  n.w.  of  the  great  triangular  table-land  lies  Sudan  or  central  Nigritia, 
under  which  name  may  be  comprehended  the  countries  watered  by  the  Senegal,  Gam¬ 
bia  and  Niger,  along  with  the  coast  of  lower  Guinea,  and  the  basin  of  lake  Tchad. 
In  the  w.  of  this  section  is  a  mountainous  table-land  of  no  great  elevation,  in  which 
the  rivers  above  named  take  their  rise ;  the  Kong  mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Guinea  coast,  are  a  branch  of  this  elevation.  Eastward  of  the  Niger  the  country  is  hilly, 
alternating  with  rich,  often  swampy  plains.  In  the  basin  of  lake  Tchad  is  avast  alluvial 
plain,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  globe,  and  of  great  fertility. 

3.  Between  Sudan  and  the  cultivated  tract  which  borders  the  Mediterranean,  stretches 
the  Sahara  or  great  desert.  It  extends  s.  nearly  to  the  Senegal,  the  northern  bend  of  the 
Niger,  and  lake  Tchad,  northward  to  the  Atlas  range  in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  and 
towards  Egypt  it  reaches  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  average  breadth  from  n.  to  s.  is  about 
1000  m.  Its  length  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  2000. 
Over  a  great  part  of  this  region  rain  never  falls,  and  everywhere  it  is  rare ;  it  is  thus 
condemned  to  sterility.  It  consists  partly  of  tracts  of  tine  shifting  sand,  which  frequent 
storms  of  wind  raise  into  the  air,  so  as  often  to  overwhelm  travelers.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  consists  of  naked  but  firm  soil,  composed  of  indurated  sand,  sand¬ 
stone,  granite  and  quartz-rocks,  often  rising  into  ridges  or  hills.  The  desolation  is 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  patches,  sometimes  of  considerable  extent,  covered  with 
bushes  and  coarse  grass,  and  often  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  These  oases  or  wadies, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  occasioned  by  subterranean  springs,  are  most  numerous  and 
fertile  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  desert.  The  easiest  route  across  the  desert  to  Sudan 
runs  from  Tripoli  through  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan  to  lake  Tchad.  Fezzan  enjoys  peri¬ 
odic  rain  from  the  moist  winds  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  extends  further  into  the  con¬ 
tinent  here  than  elsewhere.  The  portion  of  the  desert  lying  e.  of  the  route  above  described 
is  called  the  Libyan  desert.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  region  that  the  oases  are  susceptible  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  the  tracts  of  vegetation  in  the  western  portion  are  fit  for  little  else  than  pasture, 
mainly  for  goats  and  sheep.  The  principal  production  of  the  more  fertile  oases  is  dates; 
but  other  fruits  and  grain  are  also  cultivated.  Gum-arabic  is  another  production.  Some 
of  the  larger  oases  support  thousands  of  inhabitants  living  in  villages.  Commerce  is 
carried  on  across  the  desert  by  various  routes  by  means  of  caravans,  consisting  of  from 
500  to  2000  camels,  with  their  attendants.  The  distance  between  the  wells  sometimes 
exceeds  10  days’  journey;  and  when  a  well  is  found  dry  men  and  animals  are  in  danger 
of  perishing.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  independent  tribes  of  Moors,  Berbers  and 
Arabs. 

4.  The  Atlas  region,  comprehending  the  mountainous  countries  of  Morocco.  Algeria 
and  Tunis.  The  northern  slope  towards  the  Mediterranean,  called  the  Tell,  is,  in  aspect, 
climate  and  productions,  similar  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe;  the  southern  side  merges 
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gradually  into  the  Sahara.  Some  parts  of  the  chain  are  considerably  above  the  snow-line, 
and  the  highest  summits  may  reach  13,000  ft. 

5.  The  region  bordering  on  the  Red  sea,  consisting  of  Abyssinia,  Nubia  and  Egypt. 
Abyssinia,  we  have  seen,  is  the  mountainous  termination  of  the  great  southern  plateau. 
Between  this  and  the  Mediterranean  extends  the  low  valley  of  the  Nile,  separated  from 
the  Red  sea  on  the  e.  by  a  rugged  mountainous  region,  and  from  the  Libyan  desert  on  the 
w.  by  a  low  ridge  of  limestone  and  sandstone. 

Regarding  the  hydrography  of  A.,  much  is  still  to  be  ascertained.  Livingstone’s  dis¬ 
coveries  have  shown  that  the  portion  which,  until  recently,  was  termed  the  “  unexplored 
territory,”  is  anything  but  the  barren  and  riverless  desert  that  we  imagined.  But  as 
hardly  one  of  its  streams  has  been  traced  throughout  its  entire  course,  while  nearly  the 
entire  tributaries  of  these  are  very  imperfectly  known,  we  must  wait  for  the  result  of  fur¬ 
ther  explorations,  before  positive  statements  can  safely  be  made.  Those  of  the  s.,  which 
mostly  rise  in  the  neighboring  highlands,  are,  in  many  instances,  little  better  than  moun¬ 
tain-torrents,  having  short  and  rapid  courses ;  and  the  embouchure,  generally  in  the  delta 
form,  is  commonly  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand.  The  Orange  river,  for  instance,  is  filled 
with  sand  at  its  mouth. 

Rivers. — The  great  rivers  of  A.  are  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Zambesi,  the  Orange,  the 
Congo,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  See  articles  Nile,  Niger,  etc.  The  first  of  these  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  rivers — the  White  Nile  (Bahr-el-Abiad)  and  the  Blue  Nile 
(Balir-el-Asrak).  The  former  has  its  sources  in  the  great  equatorial  lakes,  including  those 
called  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  skirts  the  eastern  edge  of  Kordofan, 
and  passes  into  Nubia,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartum,  after  the  latter  has 
broken  through  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia.  The  single  stream  then  sweeps  circuitously 
through  Nubia  in  a  succession  of  cataracts,  and  descending  into  Egypt  reaches  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  through  the  far-famed  delta.  The  second  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Niger,  Joliba 
or  Quorra — for  it  goes  by  these  and  other  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course — rises  in 
the  Kong  mountains  of  Guinea,  about  9°  25' n.  lat.,  9°  45'  w.  long.,  and  flows  first  n.e. 
till  it  reaches  Timbuctoo,  where  it  bends  e.  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  descends  in  a 
s.e.  direction  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  2500  m.,  and  its  naviga¬ 
bility  has  been  ascertained  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  400  m. ;  but  its  banks  are  very 
pestilential.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Tcliadda  or  Benue.  At  the  extreme  w.  of  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  and  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Niger,  rises  the  Senegal,  which 
flows  with  a  crescent  sweep  to  the  n.w.  through  Senegambia,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  n. 
of  cape  Verd.  The  Gambia,  a  smaller  river,  runs  in  a  similar  direction,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  s.  of  Cape  Verd.  The  Congo,  proved  by  Stanley  to  be  identical  with  the  river  called 
at  various  parts  of  its  course  the  Chambezi,  Luapula,  Lualaba,  etc. ,  runs  northwards  to  a 
point  about  2°  n.  of  the  equator,  and  thence  s.w.  towards  its  embouchure  in  the  Atlantic  at; 
cape  Padrone.  Its  whole  course  is  about  2900  m.  The  Orange  river  flows  w.  with  many 
windings  through  what  is  popularly  termed  “  the  country  of  the  Hottentots;”  while  the 
Zambesi,  explored  almost  throughout  its  entire  course  by  Livingstone,  is  rich  in  affluents, 
and  runs  in  an  easterly  direction,  entering  the  channel  of  Mozambique  about  18°  s.  lat. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  of  A.  are,  as  yet,  no  better  known  to  us  than  its  rivers.  Tchad,  Chad , 
or  more  correctly,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  Tsad,  the  chief  lake  of  Sudan  or  central  A., 
has  a  circumference  of  about  200  m.,  with  a  depth  varying  from  8  to  15  ft.,  and  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  850  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Though  it  has  no  outlet,  its  waters  are  cool  and  clear, 
and  abound  with  fish.  Besides  a  multitude  of  temporary  streams,  it  is  the  recipient  of 
several  large  rivers.  The  chief  is  the  Shary  or  Asu,  from  the  s.e.  Dembea,  or  Tzana, 
in  Abyssinia,  through  which  the  Blue  Nile  flows,  is  about  65  m.  long  and  30  broad,  and 
lies  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Lake  N’gami,  in  southern  A.,  the  center  of  the  internal 
drainage  of  the  country  between  the  Orange  and  the  Zambesi,  is  about  2500  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  70  m.  long  and  20  broad.  N.  of  the  Zambesi,  between  the  parallels  of  10°  and 
14°  s.,  and  about  350  m.  inland  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  lies  lake  Nyassa,  at  an 
elevation  of  1200  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  discoveries  of  Tanganyika  and  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Nyanza  by  Speke,  and  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  by  Baker,  have  been  already  noticed, 
and  will  be  found  fully  described  in  their  proper  place.  It  is  now  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  source  of  the  Nile  lies  in  the  basin  of  these  lakes;  but  Livingstone  was  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  at  his  death  was  employed  in  exploring  another  basin  some 
degrees  westward  of  Tanganyika,  the  lakes  in  which  (Bemba  or  Bangweolo,  Moero,  and 
many  smaller  lakes)  are  now  known  to  drain  into  the  river  Lualaba  or  Congo.  In  time 
of  flood,  Tanganyika  also  discharges  into  the  Lualaba. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  A.  is  known  as  yet  only  from  cursory  observations  made  at 
isolated  points.  The  character  of  the  Sahara  has  been  already  indicated.  The  section 
traversed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  presents  a  variety  of  schists,  shales,  sandstones,  and  tufa, 
through  which  protrude  granite  and  trap-rocks.  In  one  place  towards  the  e.  side  of  the 
continent,  the  sandstone  is  found  overlying  coal.  Between  Tripoli  and  Murzuk  there  is 
a  plateau,  the  dark  sandstone  of  which,  disintegrated,  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  from  which  the  black  rock  stands  out  in  fantastic  cones.  The  lofty  barrier  of  lime¬ 
stone  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Egypt,  reappears  in  the  rugged  ranges  of  hills 
which  break  the  monotonous  waste  of  Sahara;  they  sometimes  contain  marine  shells. 
Secondary  limestone  also  constitutes  the  lower  skirts  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  but  what 
constitutes  their  basis  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
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Climate  —  There  are  three  great  varieties  of  climate,  corresponding  to  the  physical 
structure  of  the  continent:  1st,  that  of  the  plateaus;  2nd,  that  of  the  terraces  which  lead 
to  them;  and  3d,  that  of  the  coasts.  In  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara,  extending  over  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  almost  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation, 
and  partly  covered  with  tracts  of  sand  and  bare  low  rocks,  the  heat  of  the  day  is  uni¬ 
formly  contrasted  with  the  coldness  of  the  night;  while  on  the  terrace-land  of  Limbu, 
for  instance,  situated  behind  the  Sierra  Leone  region,  we  find  a  temperate  and  whole¬ 
some  climate and  in  that  rising  behind  the  slave  coast  we  have  beautiful  landscapes, 
abundant  springs,  new  forms  of  vegetation,  and  a  mild  Italian  air.  The  natives  of 
Congo  call  their  terrace-lands,  which  are  well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled,  “the  par¬ 
adise  of  the  world.”  But  the  flat  coasts,  which  are  often  overflooded  in  the  rainy  season, 
have  a  very  oppressive  atmosphere,  and  from  the  morasses  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  a 
malaria  arises  which  is  pestilential  to  Europeans.  This  malaria  has  been  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  the  dense 
mangrove  woods,  which,  mixing  with  the  salt  wTater  on  the  coast,  produces  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  region  of  pestilential  air  has  been  calculated  to  extend  about  100  m. 
inland,  but  only  40  m.  out  at  sea,  and  to  rise  to  a  height  of  400  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

Productions. — The  vegetation  of  A.  is  decidedly  less  varied  than  that  of  Europe  or  Asia. 
Along  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  it  greatly  resembles  that  of  southern  Europe.  The  trop¬ 
ical  regions  are  not  so  rich  in  species  of  plants  as  those  of  S.  America,  but  still  they  exhibit 
many  peculiar  genera.  As  we  leave  the  sultry  coasts  and  ascend  the  terraces  towards 
the  interior,  we  pass  gradually  from  tropical  productions  to  those  of  the  temperate  zones, 
which  all  flourish  well  in  several  parts  of  A.  Though  the  forests  cannot  rival  those  of 
Brazil,  they  are  rich  in  valuable  woods,  especially  the  harder  kinds;  some  of  them  excel¬ 
lent  for  ship-building.  Here  we  find  the  gigantic  adansonia  (q.  v.),  digitata  or  baobab. 
Ebony,  certain  kinds  of  rosewood,  and  the  timber  called  African  teak,  are  among  the 
productions  of  the  tropical  forests.  The  butter-tree  (< bassia ,  q.v.)  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  central  regions.  Extensive  level  tracts  are  covered  with 
acacias.  Certain  palms  are  very  characteristic  of  different  parts  of  A.,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  date-palm  (q.v.)  in  the  n.,  and  in 
an  inferior  degree  the  doom-palm  (q.v.),  both  of  them  growing  in  regions  comparatively 
arid,  and  often  surrounded  by  the  very  sands  of  the  desert;  whilst  the  oil -palm  (q.v.) 
flourishes  amidst  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  the  w.  and  supplies  an  article  of  commerce 
which  now  attracts  the  ships  of  Europe,  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  to  shores  once 
frequented  only  for  the  prosecution  of  the  slave-trade.  The  cocoa-nut  palm  (q.v.)  flour¬ 
ishes  on  manjr  parts  of  the  tropical  coasts.  A  large  quantity  of  oil  is  produced  also  by  a 
plant  of  a  very  different  description,  the  ground-nut  ( arachis ,  q.v.),  a  leguminous  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  which  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  thrusting  its  pods  into  the 
ground  to  ripen  there,  and  which  is  now  so  extensively  cultivated  that  nine  millions  of 
bushels  of  ground-nuts  are  annually  exported  from  the  Gambia.  The  southern  extremity 
of  A.  is  remarkable  for  the  vast  number  of  its  species  of  mesembryanthemums  and  heaths. 
Pelargoniums,  iridacese  and  proteaceae  are  also  among  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  its  vegetation.  Euphorbiacese  abound  in  most  parts  of  the  continent.  Many  of  the 
productions  of  other  countries  have  been  introduced,  both  in  the  tropical  and  temperate 
parts  of  A.  Maize  is  now  extensively  cultivated,  as  well  as  rice,  wheat,  and  millet.  A 
peculiar  kind  of  grain,  called  fundi,  or  fundungi  {paspalum  exile),  is  cultivated  in  the 
west,  and  grains  called  teff  and  tocusso  (poa  Abyssinica  and  Eleusine  tocusso )  in  Abyssinia. 
Goffee  grows  luxuriantly  and  of  good  quality.  Indigo  and  tobacco  are  easily  cultivated, 
and  cotton  has  succeeded  well  where  it  has  been  introduced,  as  in  Egypt,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  it  requires  artificial  and  laborious  irrigation ;  while  in  the  rich  and  well-watered  soil 
of  Sennaar  it  flourishes  even  with  a  most  careless  style  of  cultivation,  and  might,  without 
doubt,  be  produced  in  enormous  quantity.  Other  regions,  as  Natal,  seem  likely  soon  to 
produce  it  abundantly.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  sugar-cane  in  different  parts  of  the  continent. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  the  lion,  the  leopard — often  called  the  tiger,  but  the 
tiger  is  not  yet  known  except  as  a  native  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  isles — hyenas,  jackals,  and 
others  of  the  canine  family,  a  species  of  elephant,  differing  in  some  particulars  from  that 
of  Asia,  several  species  of  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  wart-hogs  ( phascoclmrus ),  and 
many  kinds  of  monkeys,  particularly  within  the  tropics.  The  giraffe,  the  zebra,  and 
the  quagga,  are  peculiar  and  characteristic,  as  are  also  numerous  species  of  antelope, 
which  occupy,  in  African  zoology,  the  place  of  deer  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
gnu  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  antelope  genus.  Some  of  the  smaller  species 
occasionally  appear  in  prodigious  numbers,  devastating  the  fields  of  the  colonists.  The 
ostrich  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  A.  Parrots,  flamingoes,  and  guinea-fowls  may 
also  be  mentioned  among  the  birds.  Crocodiles  are  found  in  the  rivers,  and  many  kinds 
of  lizards  and  serpents  occur,  not  a  few  of  the  latter  being  poisonous.  There  are  also 
tortoises  and  turtles  of  different  species.  The  domestic  animals  succeed  well.  Camels 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  and  are  plentiful  in  the  northern  regions. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  A.  is  deficient  in  mineral  wealth,  though,  judg¬ 
ing  from'  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  extremely  rich.  Gold 
is  much  more  plentiful  than  silver,  being  found  abundantly  in  the  sands  of  the  great 
rivers  that  flow  out  of  the  central  region,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  also  in  the  s.e.  of 
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A.  The  Sierra  Leone  coast  has  valuable  iron  ore,  which  is  also  found  in  the  upper 
Senegal,  the  region  of  Timbuctoo,  the  Congo  chain  of  mountains,  Egypt,  and  Darfur. 
Copper  is  plentiful  at  Majomba  and  in  some  other  places;  salt  may  be  obtained  from 
almost  every  district  in  A.  except  Sudan,  and  sal-ammoniac,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and 
emery  in  various  portions  of  the  continent. 

Population. — The  pop.  is  vaguely  estimated  at  about  190,000,000.  The  native  inhab¬ 
itants  belong  to  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  human  family,  called,  by  Dr. 
Latham,  Atlantidse,  the  Ethiopic  of  other  ethnologists.  The  subdivision  into  tribes  is 
endless,  but  they  maybe  all  classed  in  six  groups:  1.  The  Negro  Atlantidce. — These  have, 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  the  black  unctuous  skin,  woolly  hair,  projecting  jaws,  flat  nose 
and  thick  lips  characteristic  of  the  whole  variety.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  the 
comparatively  narrow  area  to  which  the  negroes  proper  are  confined.  They  occupy  wt. 
A. ,  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Gaboon,  Sudan  in  the  centre,  and  the  low  parts  of  the  upper 
Nile.  The  dusky  or  brown  hue  is  more  prevalent  through  A.  as  a  whole  than  the  jet- 
black  of  the  negro,  which  seems  nearly  coincident  with  river  valleys  and  deltas  lying 
within  the  tropics.  2.  Kaffir  Atlantidce. — In  physical  conformation,  they  are  modified 
negro;  the  jaws  are  less  projecting;  their  language  has  some  singular  peculiarities.  They 
occupy  from  n.  of  the  equator  to  the  s.  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  3.  Hottentot  Atlan¬ 
tidce. — These,  according  to  Dr.  Latham,  have  a  better  claim  to  be  considered  a  second 
species  than  any  other  section  of  mankind.  Their  color  is  brown  rather  than  black;  the 
hair  grows  in  tufts.  The  stature  is  low,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  peculiar.  Their 
language  has  a  characteristic  click.  They  inhabit  the  s.  of  the  continent,  and  are  divided 
into  Hottentots  and  Saabs,  or  Bushmen.  4.  Nilotic  Atlantidce,  occupying  the  water- 
system  of  the  upper  and  middle  Nile.  The  leading  tribes  are  the  Gallas,  Agows,  Nubi¬ 
ans,  and  Bishari,  forming  the  population  of  Abyssinia,  Adel,  and  Nubia.  It  connects  by 
imperceptible  gradations  the  Coptic  and  Semitic  groups  with  the  rest  of  the  African. 

5.  Amazigh  Atlantidce,  usually  called  Berbers.  In  conformation,  they  vary  from  the 
negro  to  the  Arab  type.  The  language  is  swi-Semitic.  They  inhabit  the  ranges  of  the 
Atlas,  the  Sahara,  the  Canary  isles,  and  are  found  as  far  s.  even  as  the  center  of  Sudan. 

6.  Egyptian  Atlantidce,  or  old  Egyptians,  represented  by  the  modem  Copts.  Both  lan¬ 
guage  and  physical  conformation  connect  them,  on  the  one  hand,  with  Berbers  and 
Nubians,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Assyrians,  Jews,  etc. 

In  religion  the  natives  are  as  various  as  in  language ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
some  of  the  tribes,  especially  in  s.  A. ,  can  be  fairly  described  as  having  any  religion.  In 
not  a  few  of  these,  the  religious  consciousness  seems  wholly  extinguished,  and  the  very 
terms  which  express  it,  to  have  dropped  out  of  their  language.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
result  of  Moffat’s  observations,  though  perhaps  the  degradation  in  which  he  found  some 
tribes  plunged  was  in  itself  a  barrier  to  a  just  and  adequate  communication  with  them; 
for  the  lower  that  races  or  individuals  sink,  the  less  easy  is  it  to  understand  them. 
Throughout  the  n.,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  interior,  the  creed  of  Mohammed 
is  received,  but  held  very  loosely  by  many.  The  Mohammedan  tribes  on  the  w.  coast 
divide  themselves  into  two  classes — the  Marabouts  and  the  Sonnachees ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  this  distinction,  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  the  Mara¬ 
bouts  profess  to  adhere  rather  strictly  to  the  laws  of  the  prophet,  while  the  Sonnachees 
are  more  secular,  make  little  profession  of  sanctity,  but  eat  pork  and  will  drink  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors.  The  lowest  form  of  superstition,  styled  fetichism,  prevails  among  the  uncul¬ 
tured  negro  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  Gallas,  a  nation  widely  spread  s.e.  of  Abyssinia; 
and  the  practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  is  found  in  many  tribes.  The  Abyssinians 
hold  by  tradition  a  crude  form  of  Christianity. 

Of  the  forms  of  government  among  the  several  nations  and  tribes,  our  knowledge  is 
not  sufficiently  definite.  Though  there  is  despotism,  it  appears  to  be  limited  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  a  respect  for  the  “liead-men”  in  every  tribe,  who  form  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  and 
whom  the  king  must  consult  on  all  important  affairs.  The  liberty  of  speech  employed 
in  a  native  parliament,  or  rather  “palaver,”  is  often  considerable.  Though  women  are 
generally  found  in  a  degraded  position,  the  wives  of  the  king  often  take  a  part  in  council, 
and  exercise  their  influence  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Civilization,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  settlements  of  the  Europeans;  for  the  condition  of 
the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Egyptians  is  scarcely  entitled  to  rank  higher  than  that  of  semi- 
civilization. 

Of  science,  art,  and  literature  we  can  say  little;  for  all  that  had  been  achieved  under 
the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  disappeared  with  the  conquest  of  the  Moslems.  A  school¬ 
master  is  found  in  almost  every  Mohammedan  village;  but  the  Koran  is  the  only  book 
studied.  Medicine  is  little  understood,  though  the  tribes  in  the  s.  and  elsewhere  have 
great  faith  in  its  powers,  and  practice  it  in  a  very  absurd  and  superstitious  style.  Among 
many  tribes,  the  religion  might  be  styled  medicine-worship.  Inoculation,  as  a  preser¬ 
vative  against  the  small-pox,  is  common  among  the  Mohammedan  tribes.  Mechanical 
skill  is  generally  respected,  and  the  smith  or  worker  in  iron  is  reckoned  among  the 
“head-men”  in  every  tribe. 

Of  the  interior  commerce  or  barter  of  the  natives  among  themselves,  our  knowledge  is 
scanty.  Caravans  of  camels  pass  over  the  wide  deserts  of  the  n.  by  such  routes  as  lead 
them  to  the  greatest  number  of  springs,  brooks,  and  oases,  or  comparatively  fertile  places. 
The  chieftains  in  the  desert  are  the  principal  traders;  and  one  feature  in  their  character. 


Africa. 1.  Bushwoman.  2.  Senegambian.  3.  Grain  mortar.  4.  Bengal  woman.  5.  Mozambique  negro.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Bellows,  bow,  hatchet,  bowl.  10.  Inhabitants  of  Tripoli.  11.  Abyssinian 

woman.  12.  Congo  woman.  13.  Guiloa.  14.  Mangaja.  15.  Hottentot.  16.  Fish-basket.  17.  Slaves  transported.  18.  Bushman  village.  19.  Zulu  war-dance.  20.  Zanzibar  village.  21.  Wany* 
amwezi.  22.  Dagger.  23.  Zulu  musicians  and  their  wives. 
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though  carried  to  a  cruel  extreme,  is  certainly  favorable  to  commerce:  debtors  are  treated 
with  great  severity.  When  payments  are  delayed,  not  only  the  debtor  himself,  but,  if 
he  is  absent,  any  member  of  his  family,  may  be  seized  as  a  slave.  Timbuctoo,  on  the  s. 
edge  of  Sahara,  is  the  chief  commercial  depot  and  central  station  for  the  caravans  which 
arrive  from  Tatilet,  Tripoli  and  other  places  in  n.  A.  From  Timbuctoo  they  proceed  on 
their  route  along  the  course  of  the  Niger  to  Kashna,  another  station  of  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  which  is  also  visited  by  the  caravans  from  Sudan  and  Bornu.  From  Kashna 
the  caravan-route  leads  to  Bornu  and  lake  Tchad;  thence  to  the  territories  of  the  Tib- 
bous and  the  Tawareks,  and  on  to  Murzuk  in  the  oasis  of  Fezzan.  Kulfa  is  another  great 
meeting-place  of  the  caravans  coming  from  Dahomey  in  the  s.w.,  Borgu  in  the  n.e.,  and 
Niffe  in  the  s.e.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  caravans  are  in  communication 
with  others  from  the  e.,  and  thus  connect,  in  a  primitive  style  of  commerce,  the  Indian 
ocean  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  principal  places  of  commerce  in 
the  e.  are  Marnegar,  Berbera,  Ankobar,  Gondar,  Sennaar,  and  Kobbe.  In  Benguela  and 
Angola,  negro  caravans  from  the  interior  arrive  at  the  chief  places  on  the  coast,  bringing 
slaves,  ivory,  and  gold-dust,  which  are  bartered  for  various  commodities,  and  the  plateau 
of  the  upper  Nile  is  visited  by  Arab  traders  from  Zanzibar  engaged  in  the  same  traffic. 

Though  A.  is  so  rich  in  natural  productions,  and  capable  of  maintaining  a  thriv¬ 
ing  commerce  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  still  a  painful  fact  that  along  its  coasts, 
and  in  the  caravan  roads  of  the  interior,  the  principal  trade  is  in  slaves.  Baker’s  great 
expedition  up  the  Nile,  and  recent  enactments  in  Zanzibar  forbidding  slavery,  will  proba¬ 
bly  d®  much  to  diminish  or  destroy  this  odious  traffic.  The  African  is  fit  for  something 
better.  Many  of  the  tribes  are  in  a  condition  which  cannot  be  fairly  described  as  sav- 
agism.  They  have  fixed  dwellings,  though  these  are  merely  mud-huts,  defended  by 
stockades;  and  are  possessed  of  some  laws  or  customs  which  are  favorable  to  commerce. 
Among  several  tribes  the  native  merchant  is  highly  respected,  and  his  goods  are  safe  even 
in  times  of  feud  or  warfare.  The  land  is  cultivated ;  the  natives  wear  dyed  cotton  dresses, 
thicker  and  more  durable  than  those  exported  from  England,  and  consequently  far  dearer. 
Gold  and  iron  are  manufactured  with  ingenuity.  The  principal  tribes  on  the  Gambia, 
the  Fulahs,  the  Joliffes  and  the  Mandingoes,  and  the  negroes  of  the  sub-equatorial  re¬ 
gions  in  which  Livingstone  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  have  qualities  which 
forbid  us  to  despair  of  the  progress  of  A.  in  culture.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  free  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world.  Commerce  must  carry  into  A.  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  better  to  employ  men  in  trade,  than  to  sell  them  as  slaves.  Ability  to  under¬ 
stand  such  a  truth  will  not  be  wanting;  and  when  it  is  knowm  and  practiced,  the  negro 
will  prove  that  he  is  human,  and  will  break  through  all  the  natural  obstacles  placed  in 
the  way  of  his  development  and  improvement. 

That  portion  of  A.  which  is  known  is  divided  as  follows :  Native  states  and  regions — 
Ashanti,  Dahomey,  Fezzan,  Barca,  Bornu,  Darfur,  Kordofan,  Dongola,  Guinea,  Abys¬ 
sinia,  Morocco,  Senegambia,  Senaar,  Sudan  with  Sahara,  Zanzibar,  and  the  countries  of 
the  interior,  with  others  on  the  east  coast.  British  possessions  are — Cape  Colony  and 
Natal  at  the  s. ;  the  island  of  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Sierra  Leone,  Cape 
Coast  and  the  Gambia  colony.  The  French  have  settlements  on  the  Senegal,  with  the 
islands  of  St.  Louis  and  Goree,  the  isle  de  Bourbon,  St.  Marie,  and  the  great  colony  of 
Algeria.  Egypt,  Nubia,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  belong  nominally  to  Turkey.  There  are 
some  N.  American  forts  and  settlements  in  Guinea.  The  Portuguese  have  theAzore  and 
Cape  Yerd  islands,  with  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  St.  Thomas,  Angola,  Benguela,  and 
Mozambique.  The  Canary  islands  belong  to  Spain.  The  large  island  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Comoro  group  are  under  native  rulers;  but  in  some  of  these  islands  on  the  east 
coast  the  French  have  recently  established  themselves,  as  at  Mayotta. 

AFRICA  {ante).  Stanley's  first  expedition.  After  a  long  time  had  elapsed  with  no  authen¬ 
tic  tidings  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  had  set  out  to  explore  the  interior  of  A.  and  when 
serious  apprehensions  had  begun  to  be  entertained  concerning  his  safety,  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  jr.  of  N.Y.,  at  his  own  expense  (1869,  Oct.  17),  commissioned  Henry  M.  Stanley,  a 
special  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  to  make  a  thorough  search  for  the  missing  trav¬ 
eler.  Mr.  Stanley,  arriving  at  Zanzibar  Jan.  6,  1871,  organized  a  strong  and  thoroughly 
equipped  expedition.  His  instructions  seem  to  have  converged  to  a  single  point,  “Find 
Livingstone.”  The  expedition  left  Bagomayo,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  A.,  opposite  Zanzi 
bar,  Mar.  21,  1871.  The  route  chosen,  leading  towards  the  center  of  the  continent  by  a 
course  somewhat  n.  of  w.,  had  never  been  traversed  by  white  men.  On  the  3d  of  Nov., 
after  227  days  spent  on  the  road,  a  caravan  came  in  sight  from  the  direction  of  Ujiji,  a 
village  on  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Tanganyika.  To  Stanley’s  eager  question,  “What 
news?”  the  reply  was  “  that  a  white  man  had  lately  arrived  at  Ujiji;  that  he  was  old  and 
sick,  and  had  white  hair  on  his  face.”  The  conclusion  instantly  was,  “  He  must  be  Liv¬ 
ingstone.”  The  leader  of  the  search  was  in  a  state  of  mingled  delight  and  impatience. 
With  promises  of  extra  payment  to  each  man  of  his  native  escort,  he  brought  them  to 
an  agreement  to  press  rapidly  on.  Successive  chiefs  heading  large  parties  of  armed  men 
confronted  him  demanding  exorbitant  tribute.  Having  complied  with  these  demands 
until  his  resources  drew  near  exhaustion,  he  escaped  from  the  region  under  cover  of 
night,  and  urged  his  journey  through  marshes,  and  among  scattered  trees,  primitive 
rocks,  fields  of  bowlders,  herds  of  buffaloes,  giraffes,  and  zebras. 
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On  the  236th  day  of  the  march,  Ujiji  was  6  hours  distant.  The  party  were  all  in  their 
gayest  attire,  and  the  garments  of  the  leader,  which  the  thickets  had  torn  to  tatters,  were 
exchanged  for  the  new  suits  which  had  long  been  kept  in  reserve  for  the  occasion.  They 
ascended  the  last  hill ;  lake  Tanganyika  appeared,  at  first  a  silver  thread,  soon  a  wide 
expanse ;  he  crossed  the  ridge  and  Ujiji  was  before  him,  only  500  yards  distant.  He  thought 
’  not  then  of  weary  miles,  of  blistering  plains,  of  scorching  suns.  Fifty  guns  were  fired; 
the  stars  and  stripes  led  the  way  and  the  flags  of  Zanzibar  followed  after;  300  yards  from 
the  village  a  swift  runner  met  them,  saying  only,  “  Good  morning,  sir.  ”  “  Who  are  you?” 

was  the  reply.  “Dr.  Livingstone’s  servant,  sir.”  “Is  he  here?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “In 
this  village?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “  Then  off  and  tell  him  I  am  coming.”  With  all  Stanley’s 
impatient  joy,  he  was  compelled  to  preserve  dignity  of  demeanor  before  his  savage  es¬ 
cort  He  would  have  run,  but  must  only  walk;  meeting  Livingstone  he  would  have 
fallen  on  the  old  man’s  neck  and  kissed  him,  but'  reflected  that  a  Scotchman  might  not 
like  that;  therefore  he  only  lifted  his  hat  and  said,  “Dr.  Livingstone,  1  presume.” 
“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  gently  spoken  and  with  a  smile.  Mr.  Stanley  said,  “I  thank  God 
I  have  been  permitted  to  see  you.”  Dr.  Livingstone’s  response  was,  “  I,  too,  am  thankful 
I  am  here  to  welcome  you.”  Then  hands  were  grasped,  the  Herald's  mission  was 
explained,  the  presence  of  Arabs  and  Africans  was  forgotten.  The  generous  supplies, 
brought  from  far,  were  unpacked.  The  letter  bag,  sent  from  Zanzibar  a  year  before,  was 
handed  to  Dr.  Livingstone  with  its  accounts  from  his  home,  and  the  news  of  the  great 
civilized  world — the  completion  of  the  Suez  canal  and  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  queen  Isabella  from  Spain,  the  prostration  of  France  in  the  German  war. 

Livingstone,  reduced  to  great  straits,  had  been  sick,  could  eat  nothing,  had  refused 
everything  except  a  cup  of  tea  now  and  then;  but  new  life  had  been  infused  into  him 
by  this  unexpected  gladness ;  and  as  the  cook,  inspired  by  success,  sent  in  dish  after 
dish  of  various  viands  skillfully  prepared,  the  two  feasted  together  with  cheerful  con¬ 
verse.  Stanley  having  been  rested  and  Livingstone  restored,  they  formed  plans  for  the 
future,  and  explored  together  the  upper  part  of  the  lake.  Stanley  had  been  prostrated 
with  fevers,  had  been  delirious  again  and  again;  but  wliat  were  all  these  things  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his  joy  in  the  society  of  the  man  whom  he  had  saved?  The  time  of  parting 
came,  and  with  heartfelt  farewells  he  set  out  on  his  return.  When  he  reached  the  coast, 
after  an  absence  of  thirteen  months,  .in  a  full-length  mirror  he  saw  another  white  man, 
haggard  and  thin,  whose  dark  hair  had  become  gray,  and  wdiose  personal  identity  seemed 
almost  lost. 

Stanley' s  second  expedition.  After  witnessing  the  burial  of  Livingstone  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  abbey,  Stanley,  seized  with  a  resolute  purpose  to  take  up  the  unfinished  wrork  of 
African  exploration,  was  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  London  Telegraph,  “  Could  you  and 
would  you  complete  the  work?  and  what  is  there  to  be  done?”  His  answer  was,  “  The 
outlet  of  lake  Tanganyika  is  undiscovered.  We  know  nothing,  scarcely,  concerning  lake 
Victoria,  not  even  whether  there  be  one  lake  or  many;  therefore  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
are  still  unknown.  And  the  western  half  of  the  continent  is  a  blank.  ”  The  editor  asked, 
“  Do  you  think  you  can  settle  all  this  if  we  commission  you?”  “  While  I  live,”  wTas  the 
reply,  “  there  will  be  something  done.  If  I  survive  long  enough  all  shall  be  done.”  A 
telegram  was  sent  to  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  “  Will  you  join  the  Telegraph  in  sending  Stanley 
out  to  A.  to  complete  Livingstone’s  work?”  and  the  answer  came  back,  “Yes.  Bennett.” 
The  expedition  thus  commissioned  left  the  eastern  coast  of  A.  Nov.  17,  1874. 

Its  first  great  object  was  to  reach  the  Victoria  lake,  the  distance  to  which  proved  to 
be  720  m.  This  was  accomplished  in  103  days.  At  first  the  way  led  along  beautiful 
level  land,  varied  with  pleasant  valleys  and  gently  rising  hills.  Soon  the  scenery  became 
more  striking,  and  mountain  summits  appeared  all  around.  Between  300  and  400 
m.  from  the  coast  the  route  turned  to  the  n.,  and  for  about  150  m.  in  that  direction  the 
march  was  difficult  and  calamitous.  The  elevation  of  the  road  increased,  dense  thickets 
were  traversed,  food  almost  failed,  many  of  the  men  were  sick ;  Stanley  himself  was  fever¬ 
ish  and  weak,  and  one  of  his  highly  valued  young  English  helpers  died.  At  length  Stan¬ 
ley  reached  Mombiti,  the  entrance  to  a  rich  country  which  extended  to  the  Nyanza. 
There  abundant  and  varied  stores  of  food  were  obtained.  A  wide  prospect  cheered  the 
eye,  presenting  hills,  rocks,  springs,  and  a  verdant  plain  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 
After  the  great  lake  wTas  reached  the  next  thing  was  to  ascertain  its  size  by  attempts  to 
sail  round  it.  The  English  boat  that  had  been  constructed  in  sections  was  put  together  and 
prepared.  Twelve  of  the  best  men  were  placed  on  board,  and  the  voyage  was  commenced 
along  the  eastern  shore  and  around  to  the  n.  and  w.  In  two  months  the  whole  distance  of 
a  thousand  m.  was  traversed.  The  fact  was  settled  that  there  is  one  vast  lake  wdiose 
superficial  area  is  21,500  sq.m.  Its  surface  is  more  than  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Not  far  from  the  shore  on  the  s.,  w.  and  e.  the  depth  is  275  ft.,  338  ft.,  and  580  ft. 
Near  the  shore,  all  round,  is  a  succession  of  islands,  a  few  of  them  quite  large  and  many 
very  small.  On  these  are  vast  numbers  of  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  smaller  lizards,  and 
other  animals.  Adjacent  to  the  lake  are  rocky  heights,  interspersed  with  fertile  lands. 
In  the  distance  lofty  mountains  rise.  Parts  of  the  shore  appeared  to  be  almost  without 
inhabitants;  other  parts  w^ere  very  populous.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  hostile  and 
treacherous;  others  friendly  and  guileless.  At  the  north-western  corner  of  the  lake  is  the 
territory  of  Mtesa,  the  most  powerful  king  of  equatorial  A.  The  interesting  narrative 
given  concerning  him  shows  that  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  capable  of  great  kind- 
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ness  and  warm  friendship,  hut  also  subject  to  furious  storms  of  passion,  terrible  to 
encounter,  or  even  to  behold.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  firm  friend  to  Stanley,  valuing 
highly  the  information  and  the  presents  which  the  traveler  brought,  and  imparting  all  the 
help  in  his  power.  Born  and  reared  a  barbarous  pagan,  he  had  embraced  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion,  apparently  because  convinced  that  it  was  better  than  his  own.  Stanley 
seems  to  have  been  wise  as  well  as  zealous  in  instructing  him  in  the  great  facts  of  the  ' 
Christian  faith,  and  to  have  been  much  encouraged  by  his  professed  conviction  that  what 
he  heard  was  good  and  true. 

When  the  exploration  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  had  been  completed,  the  expedition  set 
out  to  visit  the  Muta  Nzige,  a  lake  on  thew.  which  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  King  Mtesa  furnished  a  large  and,  to  all  appearance,  powerful  escort ; 
strictly  ordering  its  commander  to  do  everything  possible  for  the  protection  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  friend.  The  mountainous  region  between  the  lakes  is  described  as  the 
Switzerland  of  equatorial  A.  Its  highest  summit,  which  has  been  named  the  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett,  rises  15,000  ft. ;  Mt.  Edwin  Arnold  is  9000  ft.  high,  and  Mt.  Lawson 
11,000  ft.  The  people  around  the  lake  exhibited  manifest  tokens  of  hostility,  and 
the  escort  becoming  frightened  refused  to  remain  even  for  two  days,  within  which  time 
Stanley  might  have  commenced  the  work  of  exploration,  and  afterwards  could  have  con¬ 
tinued  it  without  help.  For  those  two  days  he  offered  to  pay  one  fourth  of  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  expedition.  But  terror  prevailed  over  avarice ;  consequently  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  object  and  return  to  the  Nyanza.  On  his  way  along  its  western  coast  he 
examined  particularly  the  Alexandra  Nile,  which  proved  to  be  the  largest  affluent  of  the 
lake.  As  lie  pressed  on  in  order  to  find  an  open  road  to  the  w.  the  demands  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  became  so  exorbitant  and  reiterated  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  in  that 
direction.  He  therefore  again  turned  to  the  s.  He  was  then  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
5600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  this  was  the  water-shed  between  the  Victoria  and 
Tanganyika,  we  may  here  sum  up  the  result  of  the  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile  so 
far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  Victoria. 

1.  On  the  eastern  side  of  it,  5|°  s.  of  the  equator,  little  streams  appear  which  form 
the  head-waters  of  a  river  flowing  towards  the  n.  and  called  at  first  the  Leewumba,  after¬ 
wards  the  Monangah,  and  finally  the  Shimeeyu,  under  which  name  it  enters  the  Victo¬ 
ria  lake  at  the  s.e.  as  one  of  its  principal  affluents. 

2.  On  the  water-shed  between  the  lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika  two  little  rills  were 
found,  one  of  which  flows  towards  the  Tanganyika;  but  the  other,  uniting  with  similar 
streams,  forms  the  Alexandra  Nile,  which  becomes  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Victoria, 
into  which  it  enters  from  the  s.w. 

3.  The  one  great  outlet  on  the  lake  is  on  the  n.  by  the  river  which  plunges  down  at 
Ripon’s  falls,  and,  forming  a  junction  with  the  outlet  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  becomes 
the  White  Nile,  the  western  branch  of  the  great  river  whose  source  was  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  a  mystery  to  the  nations  that  drew  sustenance  from  its  waters,  and  built,  con¬ 
quered,  or  explored  the  cities  on  its  banks. 

4.  The  next  division  of  the  great  work  was  the  circumnavigation  of  lake  Tanganyika. 
This  was  commenced  at  Ujiji  and  continued  towards  the  s.  and  w.  The  mean  level  of 
the  lake  above  the  sea  was  2750  ft.  Its  area  was  9240  sq.m.  At  Kaboga’s  headland, 
one  m.  from  the  shore,  the  depth  was  650  ft. ;  two  m.  out  no  sounding  was  obtained  with 
a  line  1200  ft.  long;  further  n.  in  mid-channel,  bottom  was  not  touched  at  nearly  1300  ft 
Its  length  is  350  m. ;  breadth  from  15  to  60  m. 

5.  The  last  and,  as  it  proved,  by  far  the  most  arduous  portion  of  the  work  was  to  fol. 
low  the  Lualaba  through  its  course  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  Livingstone’s 
opinion  that  it  flowed  to  the  n.  and  e.  and  became  finally  the  great  Nile.  Crossing  the 
Tanganyika  again,  the  expedition  started  towards  the  w.  and  n.  From  the  time  the 
water-shed  was  passed  the  scenery  became  more  impressive.  Streams  poured  down  from 
the  mountains;  hills  and  ridges  bloomed;  vegetation  breathed  perfume;  rocks  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  garlands  and  trees  with  moss.  Yet  nature  was  gigantic  as  well  as  bountiful. 
Grapes  were  coarse,  reeds  tough,  vines  thick  and  long,  thorns  sharp  as  steel.  The  river 
Luama  was  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  Lualaba.  The  latter  at  this  point  is  1400 
yards  wide.  Its  appearance  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  joy.  It  had  never  been  traced  w. 
of  Nyangwe.  The  problem  now  was  to  find  its  end,  either  in  the  Nile  or  in  the  south 
Atlantic.  To  the  e.  830  m.  of  territory  had  been  explored ;  on  the  w.  900  m.  were  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown.  Would  this  river  lead  e.  or  w. ?  Would  following  it  flashlight  across 
the  western  half  of  the  dark  continent  ?  At  Nyangwe  Stanley  secured  the  services  of 
Tippo-Tib,  an  Arab  chieftain,  who  had  been  Cameron’s  guide  across  the  Lualaba.-  For 
$5000  he  agreed  to  escort  the  expedition  to  the  distance  of  60  camps,  the  space  from  one 
to  another  being  a  four  hours’  march. 

From  the  outset  the  journey  was  very  toilsome ;  dense  thickets  saturated  with  heavy 
dew,  and  woods  high  and  close  had  to  be  traversed.  The  boat-bearers  were  wearied  out, 
the  men  murmured  loudly.  Tippo-Tib  demanded  that  the  contract  should  be  dissolved, 
declaring  he  had  no  idea  that  there  was  such  a  region  in  the  world.  After  full  considera¬ 
tion  Stanley  resolved  to  change  his  plan,  and  take  the  great  river  for  his  road.  Canoes 
were  obtained  from  the  natives  and  repaired.  The  native  escorts  were  paid  off  and 
released  from  further  service.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  embarked  at  Vinya  Njara, 
Dec.  28,  1876.  Instead  of  attempting  to  follow  the  voyagers  through  all  the  details  of 
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tlieir  course,  let  us  attend  briefly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  river  wdiich  they  obtained,  and 
to  the  toil,  perils  and  calamities  which  they  endured. 

The  course  of  the  river  for  240  m.  from  Nyangwe  was  towards  then.,  inclining  some¬ 
times  slightly  towards  the  e. ;  so  that  to  that  point  there  was  little  to  contradict  Living¬ 
stone’s  opinion  that  it  would  prove  to  be  the  Nile.  But  after  passing  the  6th  cataract 
the  course  turned  to  the  n.w.,  and  continued  so  for  about  300  m.  The  final  turn  was  to 
the  s.  and  s.w.  for  about  1000  m.  to  the  Atlantic,  as  the  Congo  well  known  to  western 
commerce.  The  whole  length  from  the  source  of  the  Zambeze  s.  of  lake  Tanganyika  to 
the  Atlantic  is  about  2500  m.  At  Nyangwe  the  breadth  of  the  river  was  about  three 
fourths  of  a  m. ;  at  the  most  northern  part  of  its  course  the  greatest  breadth  was  not  less 
than  7  m.  A  large  portion  of  the  distance  is  crowded  with  islands.  The  toils  and  perils 
of  the  voyage  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  ferocious  hostility  of  the  natives.  The 
men  of  the  expedition  were  under  admirable  discipline,  and  were  not  allowed  to  resort 
to  force  except  in  actual  self-defence;  and  every  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the  inhabi- 
tants  by  peaceful  salutations,  forbearance,  justice  and  generosity.  The  leader,  indeed, 
gradually  acquired  a  readiness  to  submit  even  to  any  tax,  imposition  or  insolence  as  the 
price  of  a  peaceful  passage.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  forbearance,  during  their  advance 
from  the  river  Reiki  on  the  e.  to  Stanley  pool  on  the  w.,  the  expedition  was  engaged 
thirty-two  times  in  hostile  encounters.  Many  of  the  assailants  were  ferocious  cannibals, 
impelled  to  the  attack  by  their  horrid  appetite  for  human  flesh.  They  rejected  all  offers 
of  presents  and  of  trade  with  the  declaration:  “We  do  not  want  your  friendship  or  youi 
wares;  we  will  eat  you;”  and  above  the  din  of  their  war  drums  arose  the  frantic  cry: 
“  Meat!  meat!  we  shall  eat  wajiwa  meat  to-day.”  The  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts  in 
the  river  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  voyage.  Of  these  the  Stanley 
falls  came  first,  consisting  of  seven  cataracts  within  a  distance  of  about  fifty  m.  At  the 
first  of  them  the  main  stream  900  yards  wide,  after  a  mile  of  rapids,  rushed  against 
a  lofty  ridge  which  confronted  it.  To  descend  by  that  side  was  impossible.  But  on 
the  left  was  a  small  stream,  about  200  yards  wide,  down  which  the  boats  and  canoes 
wTere  taken  as  near  to  the  first  falls  as  could  be  done  with  safety.  At  that  point  a  road 
15  ft.  -wide  was  cut  through  the  impenetrable  thicket,  and  over  it  the  boats  were  dragged 
around  the  falls.  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  toil  and  peril  involved  in  passing 
the  whole  seven.  Some  of  the  severest  battles  with  the  savage  cannibals  were  fought 
amidst  the  terrors  of  the  Stanley  falls.  Of  this  complicated  warfare  the  passage  of  the 
second  cataract  may  give  some  idea.  With  thirty-six  men,  led  in  a  line  through  the 
bushes,  the  savages  were  driven  back.  In  the  meantime,  the  remainder  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  being  divided  into  two  parties  to  work  day  and  night,  formed  rude  camps  around 
the  falls,  at  intervals  of  half  a  mile.  Roads  were  cut  from  one  camp  to  another.  Then 
by  four  successive  rushes  the  canoes  were  dragged  from  camp  to  camp,  until,  after  sev¬ 
enty-eight  hours  of  desperate  toil,  they  were  launched  on  the  river  below  the  falls.  After 
the  Stanley  falls  had  been  passed  the  river  flowed  on  tranquilly  for  about  900  m. ;  and 
after  the  thirty-two  battles  had  been  fought,  peaceful  tribes  were  reached.  But 
below  the  Stanley  pool  the  river  became  again  the  great  enemy,  far  fiercer  than  at  first. 
Before  it  could  enter  the  Atlantic  it  had  more  than  a  thousand  ft.  to  fall,  within  a  distance 
of  150  m.  Instead  of  its  maximum  breadth  of  7  m.,  it  rushed  down  a  comparatively 
narrow  gorge,  with  a  steep  crooked  course,  over  a  succession  of  cataracts.  These  were  the 
furious  forces  with  which  the  battle  for  life  was  now  waged.  Nine  men  were  lost  during 
one  afternoon.  On  one  occasion  Stanley  himself ,  the  “  great  master,  ”  shooting  the  rapids, 
wras  in immiment danger  of  death;  on  another,  the  “little  master,”  the  last  of  the  English 
helpers,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  save  him,  was  hurried  over  the  terrible  “  Massassa”  falls. 
Nor  did  they  now  fight  only  against  precipices,  whirlpools  and  floods.  Famine,  tlieir 
last  enemy,  stared  them  in  the  face.  Many  from  exhaustion  were  ready  to  lie  down  and 
die.  At  length,  after  28  of  the  cataracts  had  been  passed,  Stanley  had  certain  proof  that 
the  Livingstone  river  had  become  the  Congo,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic.  The  object  of 
his  journey  having  been  accomplished,  the  great  mystery  solved,  the  continent  crossed, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  brave  the  remaining  falls.  Emboma,  an  English  trading  post, 
was  only  5  days  distant;  he  at  once  determined  to  strike  for  it  overland.  The  faithfully- 
built  English  boat  which  had  sailed  round  the  Nyanza  and  the  Tanganyika  and  down  the 
Livingstone,  that  had  carried,  or  been  carried,  over  7000  m.,  was  now,  not  without 
some  sadness,  left  high  and  dry  on  a  rock.  The  only  surviving  animal,  on  which  many 
of  the  party  had  ridden,  sank  down,  unable  to  go  on;  and  the  whole  remnant  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  wearied,  famished  and  sick  in  body,  but  faithful  and  hopeful  in  spirit,  began 
their  march  to  the  abodes  of  civilized  men.  Messengers  weie  sent  to  Emboma  with  let¬ 
ters  in  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  saying  in  substance:  “We  are  here  from  across 
A.,  and  are  starving.  Send  quickly  food  and  supplies.  Stanley,  who  found  Living¬ 
stone.”  In  the  shortest  time  possible  all  needed  things  and  many  luxuries  were  sent. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  wanderers  telegrams  flashed  over  all  the  world.  Strength  and  cour¬ 
age  were  restored  to  the  travelers,  and  in  a  British  steamship  Stanley  took  the  survivors 
of  the  faithful  band,  who  had  trusted  him  as  their  father  and  obeyed  him  as  their  master, 
safely  home  to  Zanzibar. 

Since  that  time  Stanley  has  renewed  the  work  of  African  exploration  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  international  association  at  Brussels.  In  the  summer  of  1879  he  organized, 
at  Zanzibar,  the  expedition  from  Brussels  under  capt.  Popelin,  and  having  seen  it  start 
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for  the  interior  by  his  old  road,  he  sailed  from  Zanzibar  in  his  steamer  the  Albion  with 
b4  native  followers,  and  passing  through  the  Suez  canal  and  the  Mediterranean,  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  two  years  and  four  months  after  his  descent  of  the’  Living¬ 
stone.  There  he  was  joined  by  a  steam-ship  from  Antwerp,  with  a  full  cargo  of  goocls 
for  the  expedition,  and  also  several  small  river  steamers,  that  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
do  not  draw  more  than  15  in.  They  are  cased  with  iron,  so  as  to  be  proof  against  arrows, 
spears,  and  even  bullets.  No  violence  is  to  be  used,  and  whenever  rejected  by  hostile 
savages,  the  expedition  is  to  withdraw  to  seek  another  road.  It  has  abundant  means  at 
its  command,  and  will  pay  for  everything,  even  for  the  air  if  necessary,  rather  than 
resort  to  violence.  All  the  Europeans,  under  Stanley’s  orders,  are  engaged  for  three 
years,  and  among  them  are  carpenters,  smiths,  sail-makers,  and  other  artisans.  The 
steam  launches  are  to  serve  as  advance  pickets  and  explorers,  while  the  larger  steamer 
will  tow  the  barges  containing  the  supplies  and  goods  for  trade.  Never  before  has  so 
grand  an  undertaking  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  African  exploration. 

At  the  present  time  other  explorations  are  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  African 
continent,  under  the  direction  of  parties  from  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
England,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  J  ’ 

AFRICAN  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.  See  page  884. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  American  Methodists,  from 
the  beginning  of  their  history,  labored  diligently  for  the  conversion  and  elevation  of 
colored  people  in  the  United  States,  both  n.  and  s.,  thousands  of  whom  are  now  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  M.  E.  church.  In  1816,  a  company  of  them,  with  the  hope  of  being  freer 
and  more  useful  as  a  separate  denomination,  called  a  convention  in  Philadelphia,  which 
organized  the  African  M.  E.  church.  Richard  Allen,  who  had  been  a  Methodist  minister 
for  17  years,  was  chosen  bishop,  and  was  ordained  by  five  presbyters.  A  second  bishop, 
Morris  Brown,  was  elected  in  1828,  and  a  third,  E.  Waters,  in  1836.  The  doctrines  and’ 
with  some  unessential  modifications,  the  government  of  the  M.  E.  church  are  retained! 
The  church  has  continued  to  grow,  and  many  of  its  preachers  have  been  able  men. 
The  abolition  of  slavery,  with  the  kindred  changes  that  accompanied  it,  has  greatly 
enlarged  its  territory  and  added  to  its  members.  In  1864,  preliminary  measures  for  a 
union  with  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  church  were  taken  by  both  parties,  to  be  ratified  at  the 
next  meeting  of  their  general  conferences  in  1868.  The  union,  however,  did  not  then 
take  place.  In  1876,  a  plan  of  union  with  the  independent  Methodist  church  was  adopted, 
to  be  followed  (it  was  hoped)  by  the  admission  of  all  the  independent  churches  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  number  of  young  men  who  are  studying  for  the  ministry  is 
increasing.  The  Christian  Recorder,  the  church  newspaper,  enlarged  and  improved,  is 
prepared  entirely  by  colored  men.  An  educational  department  has  been  instituted,  and 
the  effort  to  supply  the  schools  with  competent  teachers  of  the  African  race  will  be  dili¬ 
gently  prosecuted.  ’81,  1832  itinerant  ministers,  and  391,000  members. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH,  a  denomination  which 
had  its  origin,  in  1820,  in  the  secession  of  the  Zion  congregation  (N.  Y.  city)  from  the  M.  E. 
church.  It  was  soon  joined  by  other  congregations.  The  next  year  the  first  annual  con¬ 
ference  met  in  N.Y.,  attended  by  22  ministers,  and  reporting  1426  members.  At  first  each 
annual  conference  appointed  its  president.  In  1838  Christopher  Rush  was  elected  super¬ 
intendent  for  four  years.  In  1847  there  were  two  general  superintendents,  four  annual  con¬ 
ferences  (Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore),  75  traveling  ministers,  about  200 
local  preachers  and  exhorters,  5000  members,  50  churches,  and  many  congregations  with¬ 
out  churches,  located  in  11  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  general 
conference  of  1864  voted  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  A.  M.  E.  church  (q.v.), which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  taken  place.  The  doctrines  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  M.  E.  church.  The 
chief  officers,  at  first  st}ded  general  superintendents,  but  now  bishops,  are  elected  for  four 
years,  and  may  be  re-elected.  At  the  general  conference  in  1876  measures  were  adopted 
preparatory  to  a  union  with  the  colored  M.  E.  church.  In  1880  were  reported  1650 
itinerant  ministers,  and  above  300,000  members. 

AFRICA'NUS,  Sextus  Julius,  a  Christian  writer  who  lived  early  in  the  3d  c.  at 
Emmaus,  in  Palestine.  He  went  to  Rome  to  induce  Heliogabalus  to  rebuild  Emmaus, 
which  was  destroyed  in  wars;  the  town  was  rebuilt  and  called  Nicopolis.  He  became 
a  bishop,  and  wrote  a  work  on  chronology,  fixing  the  era  of  creation  5499  B.C.,  still  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Alexandrian  era.  He  corresponded  with  Origen,  and  disputed  the  canonic- 
ity  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
in  232  a.d. 

AFZE'LIUS,  Adam,  1750-1836;  a  Swedish  botanist.  He  studied  with  Linnaeus;  in 
1785  was  demonstrator  in  the  university  of  Upsal;  traveled  in  England  and  Scotland, 
1789;  in  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone,  1798;  and  was  botanist  to  the  Sierra  Leone  company, 
making  collections  and  reports.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Swedish  embassy  in  1797;  next 
year  a  member  of  the  royal  society;  also  professor  of  materia  medica  at  Upsal.  He  wrote 
many  scientific  papers,  and  a  notice  of  the  life  of  Linnaeus. 

AFZE'LIUS,  Arvid  August,  1785-1871;  a  native  of  Sweden;  first  a  school-teacher, 
and  then  parish  priest  for  near  half  a  century.  He  wrote  ooems  in  1811,  and  Fareicell  to  the 
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Swedish  Harp  in  1848  ;  translated  Icelandic  sagas,  and  with  Geiger  edited  Spanish  Folk 
Sungs.  His  most  valuable  work  is  a  History  of  the  Swedish  People ,  completed  in  1870. 

AGA,  or  Agha,  the  Turkish  title  of  a  superior  military  commander;  also  of  the  higher 
officers  of  the  seraglio. 


AG'ADES,  formerly  a  very  important  city  of  central  Africa,  but  at  present  in  a  declin¬ 
ing  condition.  It  is  the  capital  of  Air  or  Asben  (q.  v.),  and  is  built  upon  the  eastern  edge 
of  a  great  table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  2500  ft.,  in  lat.  16°  83'  n.,  long.  7°  30'  e. 
It  holds  little  intercourse  with  the  northern  cities,  such  as  Murzuk,  which,  indeed,  is 
never  visited,  except  by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca;  but  its  merchants  still  frequent 
the  markets  of  Katsena,  Tasawa,  Maradi,  Kano  and  Sokoto.  At  one  time  A.  was  a  sort 
of  entrepot  for  the  vast  traffic  carried  on  with  Gogo — the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay 
empire  (q.v.) — but  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  this  city,  the  centre  of  the  gold-trade, 
has  fatally  injured  the  prosperity  of  the  former,  “  cutting  away  the  very  roots  through 
which  it  received  life.”  A.  was  founded  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  in  all  likelihood  by 
the  Berbers,  who  were  expelled  by  the  great  Songhay  conqueror,  Haj,  Mohammed  Askia, 
in  1515.  Its  highest  degree  of  power  had  been  reached  previous  to  this,  when  it  prob¬ 
ably  contained  60,000  inhabitants.  At  present  it  has  not  more  than  6000  or  7000.  The 
language  is  the  Emgedesiye,  the  same  as  that  spoken  at  Timbuctoo,  with  which  place, 
however,  it  has  no  intercourse  now.  There  is  a  large  admixture  of  Berber  blood  in  the 
people  of  A.  The  trade  and  manufactures  are  trifling  in  extent.  Dr.  Barth  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  A.  would  form,  for  a  European  agent,  a  very  good  and  comparatively  healthy 
place  from  which  to  open  relations  with  central  Africa.  (See  Barth’s  Travels  in  Central 
Africa,  vol.  i.) 

AGADIR',  or  Santa  Cruz,  a  sea-port  in  northern  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic,  30°  27'  n.* 
9°  36'  w.  It  was  the  Santa  Cruz  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  16tli  c.  In  1773,  during  a 
revolt,  A.  was  captured,  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Mogador  by  Sidi  Moham¬ 
med.  A.  has  one  of  the  few  good  harbors  in  Morocco. 

AGALACTIA  (Gr.  a,  not,  &nd  galacte,  milk),  a  want  of  the  due  secretion  of  milk.  It 
may  depend  either  on  organic  imperfection  of  the  mammary  gland,  or  upon  constitu¬ 
tional  causes.  In  the  latter  case,  the  secretion  may  often  be  excited  by  warmth  and 
moisture,  by  the  stimulus  of  the  act  of  sucking,  and  if  this  fail,  by  the  application  of 
the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant  to  the  breast. 

AGAMA,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  the  type  of  a  family  called  agamidce.  The  aga- 
mas  are  allied  to  the  iguanas,  and  have  a  lax  skin,  which  they  have  the  power  of  inflating 
with  air.  None  of  them  are  of  a  large  size.  They  are  found  in  warm  climates,  and  are 
of  various  habits,  some  of  them  living  in  trees,  and  others  confined  to  the  ground.  The 
Egyptian  A.  (A.  Egyptiaca  or  Trapelus  Egyptiacus )  is  remarkable  for  changing  color,  like 
the  chameleon.  Some  of  the  most  common  lizards  of  Australia  are  of  this  family.  The 
frilled  A.  ( chlamydosaurus )  is  a  remarkable  Australian  lizard,  having  a  sort  of  frill  around 
the  neck,  which  usually  lies  back  in  plaits,  but  is  raised  when  the  animal  is  alarmed. 


AGAMEM  NON,  son  of  king  Atreus,  and  brother  of  Menelaus.  After  his  father’s 
death, _  he  reigned  in  Mycenre,  and  married  Clytemnestra,  by  whom  he  had  three  children 
— Iphigenia,  Electra,  and  Orestes,  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  Greek  drama.  When 
Paris,  son  of  the  Trojan  king,  Priam,  seduced  and  carried  away  Helena,  the  wife  of  Men¬ 
elaus,  A.,  with  his  injured  brother,  made  a  tour  throughout  Greece,  exhorting  all  the 
leaders  of  the  people  to  unite  their  forces  in  an  expedition  against  Troy.  Having  gained 
their  alliance,  A.  was  appointed  geneial-in-cliief  of  the  united  forces  assembled  at  Aulis 
in  Boeotia,  where  they  were  delayed  some  time.  In  the  following  campaign  against  Troy, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  A.  is  described  as  a  very  stately  and  dignified 
character.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  returned  home,  taking  with  him  Cassandra,  the 
daughter  of  Priam.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  murdered  by  Clytemnestra,  aided  by 
iEgisthus,  in  whose  care  he  had  left  his  wife  and  children.  A  tragical  fate  had  always 
lowered  over  the  house  of  A. ;  and  the  destinies  of  his  children — Iphigenia,  Electra,  and 
Orestes — were  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  Greek  drama. 


AGAMEN'TICUS,  Mount,  a  hill  in  York  co.,  Me.,  4  m.  from  the  sea;  673  ft.  high- 
noted  landmark  for  sailors.  Its  exact  situation  is  43°  36'  n.  and  70°  41.2'  e. 

AG  AMI  (psophia),  a  genus  of  South  American  birds,  allied  to  cranes.  Only  two  species 
are  known.  They  are  sometimes  called  trumpeters,  from  a  peculiar  sound  which  thev 
make.  The  best  known  species  is  the  gold-breasted  trumpeter  (P.  crepitans)  which  is  of 
the  size  of  a  large  pheasant,  but  with  much  longer  legs  and  neck,  and  a  very  short  tail 
It  runs  very  quickly;  so  much  so,  that  a  tame  one  in  England  has  been  known  to  keen 
up  with  the  hounds.  It  is  capable  of  the  most  perfect  domestication.  F 

AGANIP  PE,  a  fountain  in  Boeotia,  near  mt.  Helicon,  flowing  to  the  river  Parnassus 
The  water  was  sacred  to  the  muses,  and  gave  poetic  inspiration.  There  was  a  fabled 
nymph  Aganippe,  daughter  of  the  river. 


AG'APiE  were  love-feasts  or  feasts  of  charity,  usually  celebrated  by  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  in  connection  with  the  Lord  s  supper.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
agape,  which  signifies  love  or  charity  At  these  feasts,  the  rich  Christians  presented  their 
poorer  brethren  in  the  faith  with  gifts,  and  all  ate  together,  in  token  of  their  equality 
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before  God  and  their  brotherly  harmony.  The  meetings  were  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer ;  and  during  the  feast,  spiritual  songs  were  sung.  At  first,  a  bishop  or  presbyter 
presided,  who  read  a  portion  of  scripture,  proposed  questions  upon  it,  and  received  the 
various  answers  of  the  brethren.  Afterwards,  whatever  information  had  been  obtained 
regarding  the  other  churches,  was  read — such  as  the  official  letters  of  overseers,  or  private 
communications  from  eminent  members;  and  thus  a  spirit  of  practical  sympathy  was 
engendered.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  money  was  collected  for  widows, 
orphans,  the  poor,  prisoners,  and  those  who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  Then  the  members 
embraced,  and  the  feast  was  ended  with  a  “philanthropic  prayer.”  As  early  as  the  2d 
c  >  fbe  custom  of  celebrating  the  A.  and  the  Lord’s  supper  together  had  ceased,  on  account 
of  the  persecutions.  Justin,  when  writing  on  the  latter  subject,  does  not  speak  of  the 
former ;  but  Ignatius,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  regard  them  as  identical.  Generally, 
the  feast  of  the  A.  preceded  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  But  during  the  period 
of  the  persecutions,  when  the  Christians  had  often  to  hold  divine  service  before  dawn, 
the  A.  were,  for  the  most  part,  delayed  till  the  evening.  Later,  a  formal  separation  was 
made  between  the  two  rites.  In  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  the  A.  had  degenerated  into  a 
common  banquet,  where  the  deaths  of  relatives,  and  the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs, 
were  commemorated,  and  where  the  clergy  and  the  poor  were  guests;  but  with  the 
increase  of  wealth,  and  the  decay  of  religious  earnestness  and  purity  in  the  Christian 
church,  these  A.  became  occasions  of  great  riotousness  and  debauchery.  Councils 
declared  against  them,  forbade  the  clergy  to  take  any  share  in  their  celebration,  and  finally 
banished  them  from  the  church.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  heathens 
ignorantly  calumniated  the  practices  of  the  Christians  in  these  A. ,  and  that  the  defenses 
made  by  Tertullian,  Minucius,  Felix,  Origen,  etc.,  are  eminently  successful.  The  Mora¬ 
vians  have  attempted  to  revive  these  A.,  and  hold  solemn  festivals  with  prayer  and  praise, 
where  tea  is  drunk,  and  wheaten  bread,  called  love-bread,  is  used.  See  Love-Feasts. 

AGAPEM  ONE  (Gr.  love-abode),  a  conventual  establishment  of  a  singular  kind,  con¬ 
sisting  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  founded  at  Charlynch,  near  Bridgewater,  in  the  c.  of 
Somerset,  by  Mr.  Henry  James  Prince,  formerly  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  inmates  belong  to  a  new  religious  sect  originating  with  Mr.  Prince,  and  a  Mr.  Star- 
key,  also  a  clergyman,  and  are  sometimes  called  Lampeter  brethren,  from  the  place  where 
Prince  was  educated,  and  where,  while  a  student,  he  formed  a  revival  society.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  sect  generally,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  south-western  counties,  are 
known  as  Princeites  or  Starkeyites. 

From  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  curious  book  on  Spiritual  Wives  (2  vols.  1868)  we  learn 
that  Prince  was  born  at  Bath  in  1811,  studied  first  for  the  medical  profession,  and  actu¬ 
ally  passed  Apothecaries’  hall  in  1832;  but  that,  being  of  a  singularly  religious  and  even 
mystical  spirit,  he  resolved,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  years,  to  become  a  clergyman. 
To  this  he  was  perhaps  the  more  naturally  disposed  that  he  had  been  a  martyr  to  ill- 
health  from  his  youth.  At  Lampeter,  where  his  reputation  for  piety  and  learning  was 
great,  he  began  to  use  language  regarding  himself,  in  the  meetings  of  his  fellow-students, 
in  which  one  can  see  the  germs  of  his  subsequent  extraordinary  beliefs.  On  leaving  col¬ 
lege,  he  became  curate  of  Charlynch,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  round  to  his  opinions, 
among  others,  his  own  rector,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Starkey.  But  the  sensation  excited  by 
his  preaching  alarmed  his  bishop,  and  Prince  accepted  a  curacy  on  the  opposite  side  of 
England,  at  Stoke  in  Suffolk,  where,  however,  his  strange  theories  regarding  himself,  and 
the  day  of  grace,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  excited  prodigious  tumult,  and  led  to  his  dismis¬ 
sal.  About  the  same  time  his  friend  Starkey  was  silenced,  and  others  of  the  Lampeter 
brethren  ’were  also  in  difficulties  with  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  A  conference  was 
held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  formally  quit  the  church.  Prince  began  preaching  on  his 
own  account  at  Brighton,  and  Starkey  at  Weymouth  in  Dorsetshire.  People  of  all  classes 
flocked  to  hear  the  new  preachers;  even  clergymen’s  families  were  infected  with  the 
taint  of  this  heresy,  which  spread  through  the  secluded  villages  on  the  coast,  obtaining 
especial  hold  among  the  farmers,  several  of  whom,  as  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  brought 
their  wealth,  and  laid  it  at  “brother  Prince’s”  feet — community  of  goods  being  the  tenet 
most  strenuously  insisted  upon. 

Meanwhile,  funds  accumulated  rapidly.  Three  of  the  brothers — Messrs.  Prince, Thomas, 
and  Cobbe  (brother  of  Miss  Frances  P.  Cobbe,  a  well-known  writer  on  social  topics) — 
married  three  sisters,  daughters  of  a  wealthy  widow  lady  named  Nottidge.  These  young 
women,  handsome,  clever,  and  of  independent  fortune,  began  by  listening,  against  the 
wish  of  their  parent,  to  Mr.  Prince’s  preaching,  and  finally  left  their  home  to  marry  his 
disciples.  A  fourth  sister  afterwards  followed  their  example.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
under  which  they  acted,  that,  on  their  aged  mother  coming  in  person  to  remonstrate  on 
their  conduct,  they  rejected  her  claims  of  authority,  saying  that  the  devil  was  speaking  to 
them  by  her  voice.  Their  money  was  used  by  Prince  to  purchase  a  fine  property  at  Spaxton, 
near  Charlynch,  where  the  brethren  and  sisters  have  lived  since  1859,  and  which  is 
luxuriously  fitted  up,  the  church  serving  also  as  a  parlor,  a  music-hall,  and  a  billiard- 
room. 

In  1846,  however,  one  of  the  ladies  above  mentioned,  having  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  doctrine  and  rule  of  life  in  the  A.,  and  also  (according  to  Dixon)  with  Prince’s  views  of 
property,  was  expelled  from  the  society,  and  put  away  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Thomas, 
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though  then  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  After  she  had  lived  four  years  with  her 
mother,  who  had  made  provision  for  the  child,  Mr.  Thomas  wrote,  renouncing  her  for¬ 
ever,  and  claiming  the  custody  of  his  son.  This  was  resisted;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
law  proceedings,  1850,  that  took  place,  much  that  was  offensive  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Agapemonians  transpired.  Although  the  inmates  were  married  couples,  it  appeared  that 
they  entertained  religious  objection  to  the  increase  of  population,  as  if  believing  that  the 
perfection  of  all  things  will  be  the  extinction  of  the  human  race. 

Letters  intended  for  Mr.  Prince  passed  through  the  post  office  directed  to  “  The  Lord; 
and  his  followers  have  been  heard  to  say  that  he  is  their  ‘‘  creator.”  In  1851,  Mr.  Prince 
took  up  a  party  of  them  to  London  to  see  the  great  exhibition.  He  drove  about  town  and 
in  the  parks  in  a  carriage,  constantly  attended  by  out-riders,  bareheaded,  because  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  “  the  Lord.” 

Mr.  Prince  has  put  forth  many  pamphlets,  some  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable; 
others,  in  which  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion  are  mingled  with  his  own  peculiar 
doctrines.  Christ  came  to  redeem  the  soul.  Prince  affirms  that  his  errand  is  to  redeem 
the  body,  on  which  an  astounding  commentary  is  furnished  by  the  32d  chap,  of  the  first 
vol.  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  book.  One  test  applied  to  his  disciples  was,  that  they  were  to  see  the 
eternal  punishment  of  those  whom  they  best  loved,  and  to  rejoice  in  it  as  redounding  to 
their  Master's  glory.  On  this,  several  declined  to  proceed  further;  others  agreed  to  the 
test  cordially.  Pain  and  grief,  sorrow  and  sickness,  have  forever  lost  their  dominion  over 
the  Princeites;  yet  still,  to  the  incredulous,  it  appears  that  consumption,  rheumatism, 
and  other  infirmities  of  human  nature,  do  affect  them,  and  that  the}r  die,  and  are  buried, 
like  other  men.  In  one  of  Mr.  Prince’s  latest  pamphlets,  the  following  words  occur, 
which  may  serve  to  elucidate  his  somewhat  mysterious  doctrine:  “God  in  Jesus  Christ 
has  again  entered  into  covenant  with  man  at  the  resurrection  of  mankind,  and  this  is  the 
first  resurrection,  and  now  brother  Prince  is  his  witness.”  “This  one  man,  brother 
Prince,  has  Jesus  Christ  selected  and  appointed  his  witness  to  his  counsel  and  purpose 
to  conclude  the  day  of  grace,  and  to  introduce  the  day  of  judgment.  To  close  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit — the  gospel — and  to  enter  into  covenant  with  flesh.  ” 

In  1859  appeared  Brother  Prince's  Journal,  an  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Works 
of  the  Devil  in  the  Human  Soul  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Gospel.  It  had  been 
commenced,  according  to  brother  Prince,  twenty-three  years  before,  and  more  than 
nineteen  years  had  elapsed  since  its  completion.  Its  aim  is  simply  this:  to  show  the 
work  of  grace  in  the  writer’s  soul,  from  its  first  struggling  manifestations  to  that  absolute 
harmony  in  which  self  is  utterly  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  God.  Brother  Prince,  at 
the  close  of  his  journal,  deliberately  states  that  he  considers  himself  perfect,  and  incapable 
of  further  improvement.  These  are  his  words:  “  Having  neither  wishes  nor  desires,  my 
will  can  have  no  disposition  whatever  to  move  in  any  one  direction  rather  than  another, 
but  like  the  finely-poised  beam  of  a  well-adjusted  balance,  it  hangs  delicately  suspended 
on  the  divine  will,  in  a  holy  equilibrium  of  inward  passiveness.”  From  an  advertisement 
or  manifesto  dated  August,  1873,  we  learn  that  the  “  residents  of  the  Agapemone”  are 
still  preaching,  “every  Sunday  and  Wednesday,”  the  everlasting  damnation  of  all  who 
do  not  believe  in  their  incomprehensible  jargon. 

It  would  appear  that  a  society,  similar  in  its  aims  and  character,  though  not  conventual 
in  its  form,  existed  in  England  in  the  16th  and  17th  cs.  It  was  called  the  “family  of 
love.”  Its  founder  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Henry  Nicholas,  a  native  of 
Munster,  in  Westphalia,  but  who  lived  a  considerable  time  in  Holland.  He  held  himself 
to  be  greater  than  Moses  or  Christ,  for  the  former  only  taught  men  to  hope,  and  the  latter 
to  believe,  while  he  first  announced  the  doctrine  of  love.  He  made  his  appearance 
about  1540.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  real  father  of  this  “family” 
was  one  David  George,  a  fanatical  Anabaptist  of  Delft,  in  Holland,  who  died  in  1556, 
and  who  imparted  his  “  damnable  errors”  to  Nicholas,  an  old  friend  of  his.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  according  to  Fuller,  Nicholas  came  over  to  England,  and  commenced  the 
perversion  of  silly  people  in  a  secret  way.  By  1572,  they  had  apparently  increased  in 
numbers  considerably,  for  in  that  year  one  John  Bogers  published  a  work  against  them, 
entitled,  The  Displaying  of  an  Horrible  Secte  of  Grosse  and  Wicked  Heretigues,  naming 
themselves  the  Family  of  Love,  with  the  Lives  of  their  Authors,  and  what  Doctrine  they  teach 
in  Corners.  In  1580,  queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  hunting  out  and 
punishing  of  the  “  damnable  sect.”  The  family  of  love,  “  or  lust,  rather,”  as  old  Fuller 
has  it,  tried  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  king  James,  by  presenting  a 
petition,  casting  aspersions  on  the  Puritans.  At  length,  the  society  expired  from 
continual  exposure  to  the  effects  of  ridicule  in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  from  its  own 
intrinsic  worthlessness.  Their  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  pseudo-spiritual 
sentimentalism,  resulting  in  gross  impurity.  (See  Muckers.) 

AGAPE'TJE,  widows  and  virgins  among  the  early  Christians  who  devoted  themselves 
to  attendance  upon  ecclesiastics.  Immorality  followed,  and  the  early  councils  denounced 
the  practice. 

AGAPE'TUS,  a  deacon  of  St.  Sophia’s  church  at  Constantinople,  who  presented  to 
Justinian,  in  527,  a  work  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian  prince.  It  is  highly  valued,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted. 
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AGARDE',  Arthur,  1540-1615,  an  English  antiquarian.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
and  became  deputy  chamberlain,  holding  the  office  45  years,  in  which  time  lie  became 
proficient  in  antiquarian  knowledge.  Camden  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton  were  his  personal 
friends,  and  with  them  he  was  among  the  first  members  of  the  royal  society  of  anti¬ 
quarians. 

A'GARDH,  Jakob  Georg,  b.  1813;  son  of  Karl  Adolph,  and  followed  the  same 
study.  He  was  professor  of  botany  at  Lund  in  1854.  He  much  increased  his  father’s 
large  collection,  and  wrote  several  botanical  works. 

A'GARDH,  Karl  Adolph,  1785-1859;  a  Swedish  botanist.  He  was  educated  at 
Lund.  In  botany  he  paid  special  attention  to  cryptogamia,  on  which  he  is  authority. 
In  1812  lie  was  professor  of  botany  and  rural  economy  at  Lund,  and  lectured  on  general 
economics.  He  became  a  priest  in  1816;  went  into  politics  in  1817,  and  was  elected  to 
the  diet;  in  1834  was  made  bishop  of  Karlstadt,  and  was  the  leading  liberal  in  the  diet. 
A.  was  author  of  several  books  and  papers  chiefly  on  botany,  and  a  memoir  of  Linnaeus. 

AG  ARIC  and  AGAR  ICTJS.  See  Mushroom. 

AGA'SIAS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  4tli  c.  b.c.  The 
“Borgliese  Gladiator,”  one  of  liis  works,  was  found  at  Antium  with  the  “Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,”  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  warrior  on  foot  with  head  raised  as  if  on  guard 
against  a  horseman.  Some  suppose  it  represents  Achilles,  the  invisible  enemy  being 
Penthesilea. 

AG'ASSIZ,  Alexander,  b.  Switzerland,  1835,  son  of  Louis,  and  joined  his  father  in 
Boston  in  1848.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1855,  and  was  in  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  off 
California  in  1859-60,  studying  the  fauna  of  the  Mexican  coast.  Subsequently  he  became 
largely  interested  in  copper  mining,  and  gave  his  attention  successively  to  such  scientific 
work  as  was  involved  in  the  positions  of  curator  of  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology, 
superintendent  of  the  Anderson  school  of  natural  history,  member  of  the  scientific 
expedition  to  Chili  and  lake  Titicaca,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  dredging  expedition  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  college.  He  is  a  member  of  a  great  number 
of  scientific  societies,  and  has  written  largely  upon  ichthyology.  He  has  also  received 
prizes  for  success  in  zoological  investigations. 

AG'ASSIZ,  Louis  JohnRodolph,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  naturalists, 
was  born  at  Orbe,  in  the  canton  de  Yaud,  in  1807.  After  passing  through  the  usual 
course  of  elementary  learning  at  Biel  and  Lausanne,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Zurich, 
Heidelberg,  and  Munich.  In  early  youth  he  had  displayed  a  strong  love  of  natural 
history ;  and  at  Heidelberg  and  Munich  comparative  anatomy  was  his  favorite  occupa¬ 
tion.  In  Munich  he  became  acquainted  with  Martius  and  Spix,  the  well-known  travelers 
in  Brazil;  and  when  Spix  died  (in  1826)  his  collection  of  116  species  of  fish,  collected  in 
Brazil,  was  left  in  the  care  of  A.,  who  published  it  under  the  title  Pisces,  etc.,  quos  collegit 
et pingendos  curavit  Spix,  descripsit  A.  (Munich,  1829-31,  with  91  illustrations  in  lithog¬ 
raphy.)  Led  by  this  work  to  study  ichthyology  more  closely,  A.  next  undertook  a  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement  of  the  fresli-water  fishes  found  in  central  Europe.  Of  this  work,  the 
first  fasciculus,  containing  the  family  of  the  Salmonkke,  appeared  at  Neufcliatel  in  1839, 
with  34  illustrations,  and  descriptions  in  French,  English,  and  German.  A  second 
fasciculus,  prepared  by  his  friend  Yogt,  Embryologie  des  Salmones,  was  published  in 
1840;  and  a  third,  Anatomie  des  Salmones,  appeared  in  1845  as  a  part  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Neufchdtel  Society  of  Natural  History.  Beyond  this,  the 
work  was  not  continued.  A.  at  the  same  time  devoted  his  attention  to  the  fossil 
remains  of  fishes,  and  during  his  stay  in  Paris  (1831-32),  examined  several  private  and 
public  fossil  collections.  The  results  of  his  studies  were  given  in  his  work  Recherches  sur 
les  Poissons  Fossiles,  published  at  Neufchatel,  with  311  lithographed  illustrations,  (1833- 
42.)  Meanwhile  he  had  been  invited  to  take  the  professorship  of  natural  history  at 
Neufchdtel;  and  here  he  found  two  active  young  friends,  Desor  and  Yogt,  who  afforded 
considerable  aid  in  the  completion  of  his  works.  With  their  assistance  his  work  on  fossil 
fishes  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1842.  During  several  visits  to  England,  A.  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  collections  of  fossils  in  this  country;  and  in  1844  pub¬ 
lished  a  monograph  on  fossil  fishes  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  Devonian 
system.  Ilis  study  of  these  remains  led  him  to  examine  other  fossils;  and  the  results 
appeared  in  his  works  Description  des  EcMnodermes  Fossiles  de  la  Suisse,  and  Monographies 
dEchinodermes  Vivants  et  Fossiles.  In  the  latter  work,  Professor  Valentin,  of  Berne, 
supplied  the  section  on  the  “Anatomy  of  the  Sea-urchin.”  A.  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  mollusca,  and  produced  his  Critical  Studies  on  Fossil  Mollusca,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  his  Memoirs  on  the  Muscles  in  Living  and  Fossil  Mollusca.  His  work  on 
Glaciers  excited  great  interest,  as  it  opened  new  views  in  geology.  The  results  of  further 
study  were  given  in  a  second  work  on  1  he  System  of  Glaciers ;  or  Researches  on  Glaciers 
(Paris,  1847).  In  preparing  this  work,  he  was  assisted  by  his  friends  Guyot  and  Desor. 
In  1846,  A.  went  to  North  America,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Harvard 
college,  near  Boston ;  from  which  he  was  subsequently  translated  (1852)  to  the  chair  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  Charleston;  but  this  he  resigned  (1854),  and  returned  to  Har¬ 
vard.  In  Outlines  of  Comparative  Physiology,  A.  upholds  the  doctrine  of  the  successive 
creation  of  higher  organized  beings  on  the  earth.  An  Essay  on  classification ,  by  A.,  was 
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published  (Loud.,  1859);  and  a  Journey  in  Brazil  (1868).  During  the  latter  of  these  years, 
lie  was  appointed  a  non-resident  professor  and  lecturer  in  Cornell  university,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  and,  along  with  count  Portales,  was  intrusted  with  the  dredging  operations  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  undertaken  by  the  American  government  in  1871. 
His  last  work  was  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  natural  history  on  the  island  of 
Penikese,  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Anderson.  He  died  in  Dec.,  1873. 

AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION.  See  page  884. 

AG'ASSIZ,  Mount,  in  Arizona,  70  m.  n.e.  of  Prescott;  an  extinct  volcano,  10,000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort,  and  near  it  is  the  wonderful  canyon 
of  the  Colorado. 

AG'ATA  DE  GO'TI,  Santa,  a  t.  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Benevento,  14  m, 
e.  from  Capua.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  volcanic  rock,  surrounded  by  the  Isclero,  an 
affluent  of  the  Volturno.  It  is  an  episcopal  seat,  and  has  a  cathedral,  seven  other 
churches  and  an  abbey.  Pop.  5000. 

AG'ATE,  a  mineral  composed  of  layers  of  quartz,  generally  of  different  varieties  or 
colors,  intimately  joined  together.  The  layers  are  often  concentric,  and  in  the  section  some¬ 
times  appear  nearly  circular  or  elliptical,  sometimes  angular.  Chalcedony,  amethyst, 
common  quartz,  jasper,  flint,  etc.,  occur  as  layers  in  A.  .  It  takes  a  fine  polish,  ancl  is 
much  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  common  in  amygdaloids.  Many  agates  are 
found  in  Scotland,  and  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Scotch  pebbles. 

AG'ATHA,  Saint,  a  noble  Sicilian  lady  of  great  beauty,  who  rejected  the  love  of  the 
prefect  Octavianlus,  and  suffered  a  cruel  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Christians 
under  Decius  (250).  She  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  her  day  falls  Feb.  5. 

AGATHAR'CHIDES,  or  Agatharchus,  a  Greek  grammarian  and  geographer,  who 
lived  about  130  b.c.  He  was  guardian  of  an  Egyptian  king,  probably  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
A.  was  an  orator,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  one  remains. 

AGATHAR'CHUS,  420  b.c.  ;  a  Greek  painter ;  said  to  be  the  first  who  applied  the 
laws  of  perspective.  He  painted  a  scene  for  a  tragedy  by  iEschylus,  and  is  called  the 
first  scene-painter. 

AGA'THIAS,  surnamed  Asianus;  536-580  a.d.  ;  educated  at  Alexandria  and  Con¬ 
stantinople;  studied  Roman  law  and  practised  with  success;  wrote  love  verses  and  made 
an  anthology  of  earlier  poets;  but  his  most  valuable  work  is  a  history  of  the  years  553 
to  558,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Goths,  of  the  earthquakes  of  554 
and  557,  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  and  Persian  war,  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
exploits  of  Belisarius,  etc. 

AGATH  OCLES,  one  of  the  boldest  but  most  unworthy  adventurers  of  antiquity,  was 
b.  at  Thermae,  in  Sicily,  in  361  b.c.  He  rose  from  humble  circumstances  through  the 
patronage  of  Damas,  a  noble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  received  a  command  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Agrigentum.  Afterwards  he  married  the  widow  of  Damas,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  men  in  Syracuse.  Under  the  rule  of  Sosistratus,  lie  was  obliged  to 
flee  into  lower  Italy,  where  he  collected  a  band  of  partisans.  Returning  to  Syracuse,  after 
the  death  of  Sosistratus,  he  gained  the  supremacy,  confirmed  it  by  a  massacre  of  several 
thousands  of  respectable  citizens,  and  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Sicily.  To 
establish  his  power,  and  keep  his  army  employed,  he  now  attempted  to  expel  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  from  Sicily;  but  in  this  undertaking  he  was  defeated.  His  next  plan  was  to  pass 
over  to  Africa  with  a  part  of  his  army  and  there  attack  the  Carthaginians.  This  war  lie 
carried  on  with  success  for  four  years,  or  until  307  b.c.,  when  disturbances  in  Sicily  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  leave  the  army  for  a  time.  On  his  return  to  Africa  he  found  his  troops  in 
a  state  of  mutiny  against  his  son  Archagathus,  whom  he  had  left  in  command,  but 
pacified  them  by  promises  of  large  booty.  Soon  afterwards  he  suffered  a  serious  defeat, 
and  with  deliberate  treachery  left  his  own  son  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  disap¬ 
pointed  soldiers.  The  son  was  put  to  death,  and  the  troops  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
enemy,  while  A.  escaped  safely  into  Sicily,  where,  by  fraud  and  cruelty,  he  soon  recovered 
his  former  power,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  predatory  inroads  upon  Italy.  It  was 
his  intention  to  leave  the  throne  to  his  youngest  son,  A. ;  but  his  grandson,  Archagathus, 
made  an  insurrection,  slew  the  royal  heirs,  and  persuaded  Mienon,  one  of  the  favorites 
of  the  aged  tyrant,  to  destroy  him  by  means  of  a  poisoned  toothpick.  This  took  place 
in  289  b.c.,  when  A.  was  72  years  old,  and  had  reigned  28  years. 

AG'ATHON,  or  Agatho,  447-400  b.c.;  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Alcibiades  and  Euripides;  noted  for  personal  beauty.  After 
his  first  literary  triumphs,  in  416,  a  dinner  was  given  to  him,  which  Plato  immortalized  in 
his  “ Symposium,”  the  scene  being  in  A.’s  house.  He  was  sometimes  ridiculed  for 
bombast  and  for  effeminate  tastes,  appearing  on  the  stage  in  female  dress  . 

AGAV  E,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  amaryllidece  (q.v.),  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  tubular  perianth  with  6-partite  limb,  and  a  triangular,  many-seeded  inferior  capsule. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants,  of  remarkable  and  beautiful  appearance.  There  are  a 
number  of  species,  all  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  By  unscientific  persons 
they  are  often  confounded  with  aloes  (q.v.);  and  A.  Americana  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  American  aloe.  The  agaves  have  either  no  proper  stem,  or  a  very  short 
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one,  bearing  at  its  summit  a  crowded  head  of  large,  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  spiny  at  the 
margin.  From  the  midst  of  these  shoots  up  the  straight,  upright  scape,  24  to  36  ft.  high, 
and  at  the  base  often  1  ft.  in  diameter,  along  which  are  small,  appressed,  lanceolate 
bractese,  with  a  terminal  panicle,  often  bearing  as  many  as  4000  flowers.  In  S.  America, 
these  plants  often  flower  in  the  8th  year,  but  in  our  liot-houses  not  until  they  have 
reached  a  very  advanced  age ;  whence  arises  the  gardeners’  fable  of  their  flowering  only 
once  in  100  years.  After  flowering,  the  plant  always  dies  down  to  the  ground,  but  the 
root  continuing  to  live,  sends  up  new  shoots.  The  best  known  species  is  A.  Americana, 
which  was  first  brought  from  S.  America  to  Europe  in  1561,  and  being  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  suckers,,  is  employed  for  fences  in  Italian  Switzerland,  and  lias  become  natural¬ 
ized  in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  By  maceration  of  the  leaves,  which  are  5  to 
7  ft.  long,  are  obtained  coarse  fibres,  which  are  used  in  America,  under  the  name  of 
maguey ,  for  the  manufacture  of  thread,  twine,  ropes,  hammocks,  etc.  This  fibre  is  also 
known  as  pita  flax.  It  is  now  produced  to  some  extent  in  the  s.  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
very  strong  nor  durable,  and  if  exposed  to  moisture  it  soon  decays.  The  ancient  Mexi¬ 
cans  employed  it  for  the  preparation  of  a  coarse  kind  of  paper,  and  the  Indians  use  it 
for  oakum.  The  leaves,  cut  into  slices,  are  used  for  feeding  cattle. — Another  species, 
A.  Mexicana,  is  particularly  described  by  Humboldt  upon  account  of  its  utility.  When 
the  innermost  leaves  have  been  torn  out,  a  juice  continues  to  flow  for  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  which,  by  fnspissation,  yields  sugar;  and  which,  when  diluted  wTith  water, 
and  subjected  to  4  or  5  days’  fermentation,  becomes  an  agreeable  but  intoxicating  drink, 
called  jpulque,  to  which  the  Mexican  Indians  not  unfrequently  sacrifice  both  fortune  and 
life.  It  is  made  likewise  from  A.  Americana,  and  from  several  other  species. — The  roots 
of  A.  saponaria  are  used  in  Mexico  for  washing,  being  a  powerful  detergent,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  lather  with  salt  water  as  well  as  with  fresh.  The  juice  of  the  leaves,  made  into 
cakes,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

AG  DE,  an  ancient  French  t.  in  the  dept,  of  Herault,  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and 
situated  about  a  league  from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  navigable 
stream.  To  the  n.,  under  the  walls  of  the  t.,  flows  the  Languedoc  canal.  The  mouth  of 
the  stream  forms  a  harbor,  which  is  entered  by  400  vessels  yearly.  The  coast-trade  of 
A.,  in  particular,  is  very  brisk,  while  it  is  also  the  entrepot  for  the  traffic  of  the  s.  and  w. 
of  France.  It  has,  besides,  considerable  intercourse  with  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa.  It 
carries  on  a  large  and  prosperous  trade  in  wine,  oil,  salt,  corn,  timber,  wool,  silk, -and 
cloth ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  sombre  and  forbidding,  on  account  of  the 
black  basalt  of  which  the  houses  are  built,  whence  it  has  popularly  received  the  name 
of  the  Black  Town.  It  possesses  a  naval  academy,  and  is  noted  in  history  as  the  place 
at  which  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  convened  a  council.  Pop.  ’76,  7728. 

AGE.  The  legal  divisions  of  human  life,  being  sometimes  arbitrary,  and  sometimes 
founded  on  nature,  differ  considerably  in  different  countries.  In  England,  the  whole 
period  previous  to  21  years  of  A.  is  usually  spoken  of  as  infancy,  a  term  which  has  a 
totally  different  signification  in  those  countries  that  have  followed  the  civil  law.  But 
notwithstanding  this  general  division,  which  is  common  to  both  sexes,  the  ages  of  male 
and  female  are  different  for  different  purposes.  “  A  male,  at  12  years  old,  may  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  at  14,  is  at  years  of  discretion,  and  therefore  may  consent  or  disagree 
to  marriage,  may  choose  his  guardian,  may  be  an  executor,  although  he  cannot  act  until 
of  age;  and  at  21,  is  at  his  own  disposal,  and  may  alien  and  devise  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels.  A  female,  also,  at  7  years  of  age,  may  be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage;  at  14, 
is  at  years  of  legal  discretion,  and  may  choose  a  guardian;  at  17,  may  be  an  executrix; 
and  at  21,  may  dispose  of  herself  and  her  lands.  So  that  full  A.  in  male  or  female  is 
21  years,  which  A.  is  completed  on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  a  person’s  birth, 
who,  till  that  time,  is  an  infant,  and  so  styled  in  law.” — (Kerr’s  Blackstone,  vol.  i.  p.  493.) 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  again,  life  is  divided  into  three  periods — pupilarity,  minority, 
and  majority.  The  first  extends  from  birth  to  the  age  of  legal  puberty,  which  is  14  in 
males  and  12  in  females,  at  which  ages  they  may  respectively  marry;  the  second  embraces 
the  period  from  the  termination  of  pupilarity  till  the  attainment  of  majority,  which  takes 
place  at  the  age  of  21  in  both  sexes;  and  the  third  includes  the  whole  of  after-life.  The 
term  minority,  however,  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  period  anterior  to  majority,  and  is 
thus  equivalent  to  infancy  or  nonage  in  England.  Infancy  in  Scotland  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  possess  a  technical  meaning;  but  when  used  at  all,  it  is  always  in  the  sense  of  the 
Roman  infantia,  to  indicate  the  period  from  birth  till  7  years  of  age,  during  which  a 
child,  unless  in  very  unusual  circumstances,  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  mother.  The 
office  of  tutory  corresponds  in  duration  to  pupilarity,  that  *of  curatory  to  minority.  See 
Tutor,  Guardian.  By  the  Roman  law,  an  approach  to  majority  was  held  to  modify  the 
character  of  minority,  and  so  of  the  other  periods;  but  this  rule  has  not  been  followed 
by  the  law  of  Scotland;  and  a  youth  who  wants  but  a  day  of  21  is  as  much  incapacitated 
as  if  he  were  15.  In  France,  the  marriageable  A.  is  18  in  males  and  15  in  females  (code 
civile,  art.  144),  an  arrangement  which  seems  more  reasonable  than  that  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  Romans,  and  which,  however  suitable  it  may  have  been  to  the  climate 
of  Italy,  could  never  have  been  free  from  inconveniences  in  this  country.  Twenty-one 
is  generally  the  age  at  which  men  are  eligible  for  public  offices;  and  at  this  age  they  may 
elect  and  be  elected  members  of  parliament.  But  a  man  must  be  24  before  he  can  be 
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admitted  to  priests’  orders,  and  30  before  be  can  be  a  bishop.  In  America,  a  member  of 
the  senate  must  be  30,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  25;  this  latter  was 
also  the  period  of  majority  by  the  civil  law.  The  legal  disabilities  attaching  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  minority,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  privileges  which  the  law  con¬ 
fers  on  minors  for  their  protection,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  different  subjects  to 
which  they  relate.  (See  Infant,  Guardian,  Consent,  Contract,  Crime,  Mar¬ 
riage,  etc.). 

AGE,  in  law  {ante),  is  that  period  of  life  at  which  persons  are  permitted  legally  to 
exercise  certain  rights  which  for  lack  of  A.  they  had  been  restrained  from.  In  general, 
a  person  is  “  of  age”  on  the  day  preceding  the  21st  anniversary  of  birth.  The  “A. 
of  discretion”  is  at  14  years  for  males  and  12  for  females,  at  which  point  either  may  marry 
or  elect  guardians.  At  full  A.  (21)  male  citizens  can  vote  and  hold  office,  except  in  cer¬ 
tain  specified  cases,  such  as  a  representative  in  congress,  who  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a 
senator  35,  and  the  president  35.  The  “  military  A.,”  confined  to  males,  is  from  18  to  45 
years.  In  N.  Y.  no  judge  can  hold  office  after  he  is  70  years  of  age;  male  citizens  over 
21  and  under  60  are  subject  to  jury  duty.  In  mythology  and  poetic  fancy,  the  course  of 
the  world  was  divided  into  5  ages:  the  golden  A.,  when  Saturn  reigned,  was  a  period  of 
innocence  and  happiness;  the  silver  A.,  under  the  rule  of  Jupiter,  was  the  voluptuous 
period;  the  brazen  A.,  when  Neptune  held  sway,  was  a  warlike  interval;  the  heroic  A. 
under  Mars  was  also  warlike  and  adventurous;  while  the  iron  A.,  with  Pluto  as  the  ruler, 
was  one  of  human  degradation  and  misery.  In  chronology  we  have  many  ages,  the 
principal  being  the  antediluvian  and  the  postdiluvian.  In  anthropology  there  is  the  A. 
of  stone,  the  A.  of  bronze,  and  the  A.  of  iron,  indicated  by  the  use  of  these  substances  for 
tools  in  successive  periods.  In  geology  there  are  the  azoic,  the  Silurian,  the  Devonian, 
the  carboniferous,  the  reptilian,  the  mammalian ;  and  the  A.  of  man,  or  the  present  A.  In 
letters  there  are  the  A.  of  Pericles  in  Greece,  the  Augustan  A.  in  Rome,  the  Elizabethan 
A.  in  England,  and  the  Augustan  A.  in  France  under  Louis  XIY.  There  is  the  heathen 
as  opposed  to  the  Christian  A. ;  the  A.  of  the  crusades;  the  dark  A.’s,  the  middle  A.’s  and 
the  A.  of  steam.  The  progress  of  mental  activity  has  been  divided  into  the  A.  of  the 
supernatural,  the  A.  of  the  metaphysical,  and  the  A.  of  the  positive.  Physiologically 
human  life  is  divided  into  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  A. ;  in  which  list  some  insert 
the  A.  of  childhood,  of  boy  or  girlhood;  or  adolescence. 

AG'ELNOTH,  or  Ethelnoth,  known  also  as  Achelnotus;  son  of  Egelmaer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Canute.  A.  exercised  great  and  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  over  that  headstrong  monarch,  both  to  prompt  and  to  restrain,  counselling  the  policy 
that  finally  united  the  Danes  and  Saxons  to  oppose  the  Normans.  Pie  also  made  peace 
in  the  church,  and  ended  the  persecution  raging  between  the  Benedictines  and  the  secu¬ 
lar  clergy.  He  was  made  archbishop,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1022  to  receive  the  pall.  On 
his  return  he  purchased  at  Pavia  a  relic,  said  to  be  the  right  arm  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo. 
When  Canute  died  he  made  A.  promise  to  be  faithful  to  his  sons  by  Emma,  and  the 
promise  was  so  well  kept  that  Harold  the  usurper  remained  unconsecrated  until  after  the 
death  of  A. 

AGEN',  the  chief  t.  of  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne  in  France,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne.  The  town  is  old  and  gloomy  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  leather,  colored  paper, 
colors,  cordage  and  sail-cloth.  It  forms  the  connecting-link  of  the  intercourse  between 
Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  and  exports  plums,  brandy,  hemp,  flax  and  poultry.  Close  by 
it  is  the  old-fashioned  house  in  which  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  prince  of  scholiasts,  was  born. 
In  ancient  times  A.  was  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  martyrdom  of  the  Christians,  when  it 
was  under  the  rule  of  Roman  praetors.  Afterwards  it  suffered  the  miseries  of  war,  during 
the  barbaric  irruptions  from  Germany,  to  a  most  incredible  extent,  having  been  taken  and 
plundered  by  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Huns,  in  their  turn.  Next  it  came  under  the  thraldom 
of  the  English,  in  their  early  French  Avars,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Avas  tAvice  taken  by  the 
Huguenots,  in  the  religious  contests  of  the  16th  c.  Pop.  ’76,  17,806. 

AGE'NOR,  a  fabulous  king  of  Phoenicia,  son  of  Neptune,  twin  brother  of  Belus; 
father  of  Cadmus,  and  some  say  of  Europa.  When  Europa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus,  A. 
sent  his  sons  to  find  her,  with  orders  not  to  return  until  they  had  done  so.  She  was  not 
found,  and  the  sons  settled  in  various  countries.  Buttman  supposes  A.  to  be  the 
Canaan  of  Moses  (Gen.  x.  6). 

AGENT  (Lat.  agens).  An  A.  is  one  who  is  authorized  or  delegated  to  transact  business 
for  another  (who  in  this  relation  is  called  his  principal  or  constituent)  in  Avhose  place  he 
comes,  and  who  is  bound  by  his  acts  in  the  business  to  which  the  agency  extends.  The 
appointment  of  an  A.  may  either  be  general,  having  reference  to  all  the  principal’s  affairs, 
or  special,  concerning  some  particular  object.  It  may  further  be  limited  by  instructions 
as  to  the  conduct  he  is  to  pursue,  or  unlimited,  in  which  case  his  conduct  is  left  to  his 
own  discretion.  Even  in  the  last  case,  however,  the  A.  is  not  freed  from  all  responsibility 
for  his  conduct ;  he  is  bound  to  do  his  best  for  his  employer,  and  he  ought  not  to  accept 
or  retain  the  agency  unless  he  is  competent  to  its  performance.  The  mutual  relations  of 
principals  and  agents,  and  their  respective  responsibilities  to  the  public  in  mercantile 
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transactions,  will  be  treated  under  Principal  and  Agent.  See  also  Factor,  Broker, 
Commissioner,  Commission-Merchant  or  Agent. 

AGENT  and  Client.  The  employer  of  a  law-agent  is  entitled  to  presume  that  he  is 
possessed  of  competent  professional  knowledge,  and  the  A.  is  consequently  responsible 
to  his  C.  for  the  consequences  of  gross  professional  ignorance,  or  flagrant  negligence  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business  intrusted  to  him.  It  is  not  enough  to  entitle  the  C.  to  dama¬ 
ges  that  the  A’s  proceedings  have  not  had  the  effect  which  was  expected,  or  which  he 
himself  predicted  from  them.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  an  action  against  a  professional  man  by  his  employer,  that  there  shall 
be  gross  ignorance  (Purves  v.  Landell,  4  Bell,  46).  (See  Attorneys  and  Solicitors, 
Writer  to  the  Signet.) 

AGENT,  Army.  A  person  authorized  by  the  government  to  manage  the  monetary 
affairs  of  regiments  in  the  army,  as  a  kind  of  military  banker.  In  early  times,  persons 
were  employed  to  effect  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  in  the  British  army  (the 
only  army  in  which  this  strange  system  of  purchase  existed),  without  much  reference  to 
honesty  or  fitness;  but  to  prevent  pernicious  trafficking,  no  one  was  after  1809  permitted 
to  manage  these  transactions  except  the  authorized  A. A.,  under  a  heavy  penalty.  The 
A.  A.  were  also  bound  down  by  restrictions,  in  relation  to  any  pecuniary  advantage  deri¬ 
vable  by  themselves  from  the  sale  and  purchase.  Their  business,  however,  is  now  con¬ 
fined  to  the  regular  expenditure  of  government  money.  Every  regiment  has  an  agent, 
selected  by  the  col.,  and  empowered  by  him  to  be  his  representative  in  the  monetary 
arrangements  of  the  corps.  The  col.  is  responsible  to  the  crown  for  the  honesty  of  the 
A.A. ;  but  the  A.  is  in  many  ways  regarded  as  a  servant  of  the  public.  When  money 
is  wanted  for  the  regular  expenses  of  the  regiment,  the  agent  applies  to  the  war  office ; 
whereupon  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  issues  an  order  to  the  paymaster  of  the  forces 
to  advance  the  requisite  sum ;  the  paymaster  does  so,  and  takes  a  receipt  from  the  A. 
There  is  an  annual  settlement  of  accounts  between  the  paymaster  and  the  A.,  each  one 
paying  or  receiving,  according  to  the  side  on  which  excess  or  deficiency  may  appear. 
The  A.  then  distributes  the  pay  and  other  charges  of  the  regiment.  The  tendency  of 
recent  alterations  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  the  public  functions  of  the  A.,  who  now 
only  receive  £15,000  from  the  state,  while  in  1858  they  had  £40,000.  The  per¬ 
centage  allowed  to  A.A.  for  their  trouble  in  paying  the  full  pay  of  officers  was  allowed 
for  by  the  state,  and  was  included  among  the  annual  army  estimates;  but  the  officer 
generally  bore  this  charge  in  relation  to  half-pay  and  allowances.  The  A.A.  conducted 
all  correspondence,  and  sent  all  the  requisite  notices  concerning  pay  and  payment;  the 
col.  of  the  regiment  took  no  part  in  the  matter.  The  details  of  the  system  varied  con¬ 
siderably  at  different  times,  and  in  different  portions  of  the  British  dominions.  Some¬ 
times  the  A.  received  twopence  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  pay ;  sometimes  three- 
halfpence  in  the  pound,  with  an  addition  varying  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling  per  day 
for  each  company  of  infantry  or  troop  of  cavalry ;  sometimes  (in  Ireland  and  in  the 
colonies)  a  fixed  annual  salary.  When  the  cols,  of  regiments  provided  the  men’s  clothing, 
under  a  system  now  abandoned,  the  A.A.  were  very  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  trans¬ 
actions;  but  at  present  the  duties  of  those  agents  are  limited  to  the  following:  applying 
monthly  to  the  war  office  for  the  money  required  for  each  regiment;  receiving  that 
money ;  applying  part  of  it  to  the  payment  of  officers ;  disbursing  the  regimental  pay¬ 
masters’  bills  for  the  cost  of  the  expenditure;  paying  soldiers’  remittances  for  the  benefit 
of  their  families;  settling  the  effects  and  credits  of  soldiers.  Many  experienced  govern 
ment  officers  have  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  system,  and  the  paying  of  all 
moneys  by  the  war  office  direct,  as  a  measure  of  simplification  and  economy. 

AGENT,  Navy,  a  banker  and  attorney  for  naval  officers,  who  bears  some  such  relation 
to  admiralty  expenditure  as  the  army  A.  (q.v.)  to  war-office  expenditure.  By  the  act  27 
and  28  Viet.  c.  24  (1865),  each  of  her  majesty’s  ships  of  war,  while  in  commission,  has  an 
agent  appointed  by  the  commander,  and  registered.  His  duties  are  to  act  for  the  ship  in 
cases  of  salvage,  merchant  shipping  law,  distribution  of  prize-money,  capture  of  slave- 
ships,  etc.  He  receives  two  and  a  half  per  cent  as  payment  in  full  of  his  services.  The 
Navy  List  for  1875  contained  the  names  of  11  navy  and  prize  agents. 

AGES,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  epochs  of  civilization  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  The  old  poets  and  philosophers  described  these  in  harmony  with  what  they 
conceived  to  have  been  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  their  ancestors.  The  idea  of 
a  succession  of  A.  presented  itself  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  Greek  mind.  The  life  of 
the  race  was  likened  to  that  of  the  individual — hence  the  infancy  of  the  former  might 
easily  be  imagined  to  be,  like  that  of  the  latter,  the  most  beautiful  and  serene  of  all. 
Hesiod  mentions  5  A.— the  golden,  simple  and  patriarchal;  the  silver,  voluptuous  and 
godless;  the  brazen,  wrarlike,  wild  and  violent;  the  heroic,  an  aspiration  towards  the 
better-  the  iron,  in  which  justice,  piety  and  faithfulness  had  vanished  from  the  earth, 
the  time  in  which  Hesiod  fancied  that  he  himself  lived.  Ovid  closely  imitates  the  old 
Greek  except  in  one  particular — he  omits  the  heroic  age.  This  idea,  at  first  perhaps  a 
mere  poetic  comparison,  gradually  worked  its  way  into  piose,  and  finally  became  a  poi 
tion  of  scientific  philosophy.  These  A.  were  regarded  as  the  divisions  of  the  great  world 
year  which  would  be  completed  when  the  stars  and  planets  had  peifoimed  a  levolution 
round  the  heavens,  after  which  destiny  would  repeat  itself  in  the  same  series  of  events. 
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Thus  mythology  was  brought  into  connection  with  astronomy.  The  golden  A.  was  said 
to  be  governed  by  Saturn;  the  silver,  by  Jupiter;  the  brazen,  by  Neptune;  and  the  iron, 
by  Pluto.  Many  curious  calculations  were  entered  into  by  ancient  writers  to  ascertain 
the  length  of  the  heavenly  year,  and  its  various  divisions.  The  greatest  discrepancy 
prevailed,  as  might  naturally  be  expected ;  some  maintaining  that  it  was  3000,  and  others 
as  many  as  18,000  solar  years.  The  Sybilline  books  compared  it  to  the  seasons  of  the 
solar  year,  calling  the  golden  age  the  spring,  etc. ;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  cycle, 
the  old  order  was  renewed.  The  idea  of  a  succession  of  A.  is  so  natural,  that  it  has 
inwrought  itself  into  the  religious  convictions  of  almost  all  nations.  It  is  sanctioned  by 
scripture,  for  it  is  symbolically  adopted  in  the  Apocalypse  to  a  certain  extent;  it  also 
manifests  itself  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Indians.  Modern  philosophy,  at  least  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  has  also  attempted  to  divide  human  history  into  definite  A.  or  periods. 
Fichte  numbers  five,  of  which  he  conceives  that  we  are  in  the  third ;  Hegel  and  August 
Comte  reckon  three,  placing  us  in  the  last.  Fortunately,  the  course  of  history  is  not 
arrested  by  such  speculations,  but  proceeds  in  quiet  indifference  to  all  metaphysical 
dogmatism. 

AGESILA  US,  king  of  Sparta  (399-360  b.c.),  wTas  elevated  to  the  throne  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Lysander.  Being  called  upon  by  the  Ionians  to  assist  them  against  Artax- 
erxes,  he  commenced  a  splendid  campaign  in  Asia ;  but  was  compelled  by  the  Corinthian 
war,  in  which  several  of  the  Grecian  states  were  allied  against  Sparta,  to  leave  his  con¬ 
quest  over  the  Persians  incomplete,  and  return  to  Greece.  At  Cliaeronea  (394  b.c.),  he 
gained  a  victory  over  the  allied  forces,  and  in  378  the  war  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  favor  of  Sparta.  Afterwards,  in  the  Theban  war,  though  hard  pressed  by 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  he  bravely  and  ably  defended  his  country.  He  died  in  his 
84th  year.  A.  is  described  as  of  small  stature  but  commanding  aspect,  blameless  in  his 
private  character,  and,  in  public  life,  just,  as  far  as  his  partiality  for  liis  own  country 
allowed.  His  biographers  are  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 

AG'GERHUUS,  or  Akebshuus,  a  department  in  s.e.  Norway,  2012  sq.m.,  pop. 164, 804. 
The  chief  business  is  in  iron,  lumber,  pitch,  tallow  and  hides.  The  district  has  many 
small  lakes,  and  the  scenery  is  beautiful. 

AGGLUTINATE  LANGUAGES,  the  name  given  to  the  Turanian  tongues,  because 
the  pronouns  are  attached  (glued  on)  to  the  verbs,  and  prepositions  denoting  case  in  the 
same  way  attached  to  substantives. 

AGGREGATION,  STATES  OF ;  the  three  states,  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous,  in  which 
matter  occurs,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  cohesion  that  exists  between  the  molecules 
or  atoms  of  material  bodies.  In  a  solid  state  the  molecules  are  fixed,  and  cannot  be 
changed  from  their  position  without  force ;  in  the  liquid  state  they  move  freely  on  each 
other,  and  the  cohesion  is  so  slight  that  the  body  has  no  fixed  form ;  in  the  gaseous  state 
they  are  affected  by  an  elastic  force  that  amounts  to  repulsion,  tending  to  disperse  them 
through  increased  space.  A  recent  hypothesis,  to  which  some  facts  seem  to  point,  is 
that  of  a  fourth  state  of  matter,  called  “radiant,”  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  exist  at  a 
point  as  far  beyond  the  gaseous  as  that  is  beyond  the  liquid. 

AGH  MAT,  or  Aghmet,  a  fortified  t.  of  Morocco,  the  capital  of  a  province,  on  the  left 
bank  of  theEnfis,  a  tributary  of  theTensift,  on  the  n.w.  slope  of  mt.  Atlas,  24  m.  s.  from 
Morocco.  Pop.  6000,  of  whom  about  1000  are  Jews.  A.  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  residence  of  the  Moorish  emperor. 

AG  INCOUET.  See  Azincourt  {ante). 

AG  IO,  an  Italian  word,  signifying  “accommodation,”  was  first  used  in  Italy  to  denote 
the  premium  taken  by  money-changers  in  giving  gold  for  silver,  on  account  of  the  greater 
convenience  of  gold  for  transport.  The  same  word  is  now  used  to  denote  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  nominal  value  of  money;  also  the  variations  from  fixed  pars  or 
rates  of  exchange.  It  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  English  wrnrd  “premium.” 

A'GIS,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Sparta.  Mention  is  made  of  a  king  A.  as  early  as 
about  1000  years  b.c.,  wt1io  subdued  the  old  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  and  made  the  Helots 
vassals  or  slaves.  Of  the  others,  A.  I.  reigned  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  wTar,  from  420  to  397  b.c. — A.  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  338  b.c.  His  hatred  of  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  led  him  to  form  alliances  with  several  Persian  satraps  against 
Alexander  the  great.  A.,  after  extending  his  conquests  to  almost  all  the  cities  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  fell  in  battle  330  b.c. — A.  III.  came  to  the  throne  in  244  b.c.,  wrlien  the  state  of 
Sparta  had  fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition  through  long-continued  w'ar.  Though  only 
twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  he  boldly  resolved  to  restore  the  old  institutions 
and  severe  manners  of  Sparta;  but  intrigues  and  self-interest  in  the  higher  classes  frus¬ 
trated  his  designs.  The  riches  of  the  state  wrere  now  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons, 
while  a  great  majority  of  the  peopleware  in  extreme  indigence.  A.,  therefore,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  old  law^s  of  the  state,  proposed  a  redistribution  of  landed  estates  by  lot¬ 
tery.  The  new  ephorus,  Agesilaus,  wiio  wras  rich  in  landed  property,  but  burdened  with 
many  debts,  astutely  proposed  that  first  all  debts  should  be  canceled,  and  next  the  lands 
should  be  divided.  The  first  part  of  this  plan  was  soon  effected;  but  great  hindrances 
wrere  opposed  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  remainder.  Meanwiiile,  the  disappointed  people 
wrere  easily  persuaded  that  A.  had  endeavored  to  introduce  measures  inimical  to  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  state.  Pursued  by  his  enemies,  he  fled  for  refuge  to  a  temple,  hut  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  false  friends  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  who  immediately  ordered  him 
to  he  put  to  death  by  strangulation  (240  b.c.).  His  mother  and  his  grandmother,  who  had 
favored  his  measures,  were  barbarously  executed  in  the  same  manner.  Alfieri,  the  Italian 
poet,  wrote  a  powerful  tragedy  on  the  fate  of  A.  III. 

AGLA'OPHON,  a  Greek  painter,  who  lived  about  500  b.c.  ;  father  of  Polygnotus 
and  Aristophon,  also  painters  and  his  pupils.  Quintilian  praises  A.’s  pictures  for  sim¬ 
plicity  of  coloring.  Another  artist  of  the  name,  supposed  to  be  a  grandson,  painted  a 
portrait  of  Alcibiades. 

AGME'GUE,  or  Gagmegue,  a  name  of  the  Mohawk  Indians.  They  called  themselves 
by  a  word  signifying  “slie-bear.”  The  Algonquins  called  them  Maliaquas,  which  the 
French  made  Moquis,  Mohawks,  or  Mohocks.  They  were  usually  at  war  with  the  French 
of  Canada;  but  the  Dutch  kept  them  friendly,  making  a  treaty  in  1618  that  lasted  until 
the  old  French  war,  when  they  did  good  service  for  the  English  in  Canada.  In  the  revo¬ 
lution  they  sided  with  the  British,  and  under  the  famous  chief  Tliayendenega,  or  Brant, 
did  much  damage  to  frontier  settlements.  Soon  after  the  peace  they  migrated  from  their 
old  home  in  central  N.  Y.  to  Canada,  where  a  small  remnant  still  exists.  Their  language 
has  been  elucidated  in  grammars  by  Bruyes  and  Marcoux;  and  Brant  translated  the 
prayer-book  and  parts  of  the  bible  into  their  tongue. 

AGNANO,  a  small  lake  near  Naples,  is  about  60  ft.  in  depth,  and  has  no  visible  outlet. 
The  surrounding  country  is  volcanic  and  mountainous.  Formerly  the  lake  was  named 
Anguiano,  from  the  number  of  snakes  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  right  of  lake  A.  lies 
the  grotto  del  cane — so  called  from  the  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  some  18  inches  deep, 
which,  always  covers  the  floor,  and  which  suffocates  a  dog  (cane)  or  other  small  animal 
taken  into  it — and  on  the  left  are  found  the  natural  vapor-baths  of  San  Germano,  used  for 
the  cure  of  gout,  rheumatism,  etc.,  but  inferior  in  virtue  to  the  baths  (stufe  diNerone)  at 
Baise.  The  volcanoes  surrounding  the  lake  have  been  extinct  since  1198  a.d.  Further 
on  the  left  from  A.  lies  the  lake  of  Astroni,  which  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol¬ 
cano,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  woodlands. 

AG  NATE  (Eat.  agnatus).  Agnates,  in  the  law  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  are  per¬ 
sons  related  through  the  father,  as  cognates  are  persons  related  through  the  mother.  In 
the  Roman  law,  both  of  these  terms  had  a  somewhat  different  signification.  Agnates,  by 
that  system,  were  persons  related  through  males  only,  whilst  cognates  were  all  those  in 
whose  connection,  though  on  the  father’s  side,  one  or  more  female  links  intervened.  Thus, 
a  brother’s  son  was  his  uncle’s  A.,  because  the  propinquity  was  wholly  by  males;  a  sister’s 
son  was  his  cognate,  because  a  female  was  interposed  in  that  relationship.  With  us  the 
intervention  of  females  is  immaterial,  provided  the  connection  be  on  the  male,  or  paternal 
side  of  the  house.  The  cause  of  our  having  thus  changed  the  meaning  of  terms  mani¬ 
festly  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  seems  to  be  that  in  Rome  the  distinction  between 
agnates  and  cognates  was  founded  on  an  institution  which  has  not  been  adopted  in  the 
Roman  sense  by  any  modern  nation — that,  namely,  of  the  patria  potestas  (q.v.).  Roman 
agnati  are  defined  by  Hugo  to  be  all  those  who  either  were  actually  under  the  same  pater¬ 
familias,  or  would  have  been  so  had  he  been  alive ;  and  thus  it  was  that,  as  no  one  could 
belong  to  two  different  families  at  the  same  time,  the  agnation  to  the  original  family  was 
destroyed,  and  a  new  agnation  created,  not  only  by  marriage,  but  by  adoption  (q.  v.). 
The  foundation  of  cognation,  again,  was  a  legal  marriage.  All  who  could  trace  up  their 
origin  to  the  same  marriage  were  cognati;  and  thus  the  term  cognatus,  generally  speaking, 
comprehended  agnatus.  But  though  an  agnatus  was  thus  almost  always  a  cognatus,  a 
cognatus  was  an  agnatus  only  when  his  relationship  by  blood  was  traceable  through 
males.  Justinian  abolished  entirely  the  distinction  between  agnates  and  cognates,  and 
admitted  both  to  legal  succession  and  to  the  office  of  tutor  of  law,  not  only  kinsmen  by 
the  father,  though  a  female  had  been  interposed,  but  even  those  by  the  mother  (Nov.  118, 
c.  4,  5).  As  to  the  legal  effects  of  the  distinction  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Succession, 
Guardian. 

AGNES,  Saint,  a  Christian  virgin,  martyred  by  order  of  Diocletian,  when  about  15 
years  old.  The  legend  is  that  her  beauty  excited  the  son  of  a  praetor,  whom  she  escaped 
through  miraculous  blindness  that  fell  upon  him;  and  that  his  sight  was  restored  in 
answer  to  her  prayers. 

AGNESI,  Maria  G^etana,  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  varied  attainments,  was  b. 
at  Milan,  1718.  In  her  ninth  year  she  could  converse  in  Latin,  and  gave  a  lecture  in 
this  language,  in  which  she  argued  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  was  a 
proper  accomplishment  in  women.  In  her  eleventh  year  she  could  also  speak  Greek 
fluently,  and  subsequently  acquired  with  great  facility  several  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  also  French,  Spanish  and  German.  She  was  jocosely  styled  “the  walking  polyglot.” 
This  precocious  development  of  intellect  was  encouraged  by  her  father,  who  invited 
parties  of  learned  men  to  his  house,  with  whom  Maria  disputed  on  philosophical  points, 
Of  her  discourses  in  these  parties,  her  father  published  some  specimens  entitled  Propo - 
sitiones  Philosophic ce  (Milan,  1738).  After  her  twentieth  year  she  devoted  her  mind  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  wrote  an  unpublished  treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  and  published 
her  Instituzioni  Analitiche  (2  vols.,  Milan,  1748).  This  work  so  extended  her  reputation 
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that  when  her  father  was  disabled  by  infirmity  she  took  his  place  as  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  by  the  appointment  of  pope  Benedict  XIV.  It  is 
said  that  after  her  devotion  to  the  study  of  mathematics  her  cheerfulness  vanished,  she 
avoided  society,  and  at  last  became  a  nun,  and  gave  the  whole  of  her  time  to  attendance 
on  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Maria  A.  was  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  precocious  intellect  and  short  life,  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  81. 

AGNUS  DE  I  (Lat.  “  Lamb  of  God”),  one  of  the  titles  of  Christ  (John  i.  29);  also  the 
name  given  to  a  certain  prayer  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  of  mass.  The 
litanies  generally  conclude  with  the  same  prayer:  “O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.” — The  figure  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross, 
stamped  upon  an  oval  of  wTax,  silver  or  gold,  is  also  styled  an  A.  D.  Such  medals  have 
been  consecrated  by  the  popes  since  the  14th  c.,  and  are  generally  distributed  among  the 
faithful  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  In  the  ancient  church  candidates  for  baptism 
received  similar  medals  of  wax  and  wore  them  as  amulets.  See  Amulet.  In  the  Greek 
church,  the  cloth  which  covers  the  cup  in  the  communion  service  bears  the  image  of  a 
lamb,  and  is  styled  the  A.  JD. 

AGXES  SOREL,  1409-50;  mistress  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  lady  of  honor  to 
the  queen,  the  virtuous  Marie  of  Anjou,  whose  full  confidence  she  long  enjoyed.  She 
had  great  influence  over  Charles,  anu  is  credited  with  rousing  him  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  he  had  fallen  after  the  successes  of  Henry  V.  of  England  at  Agincourt  and 
elsewhere.  Her  death  was  sudden,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  was  poisoned  by  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.  She  had  three  children  by  the  king. 

AGNEW,  Daniel  Hayes,  m.d.  See  page  884. 

AG'XI,  or  Agnis,  the  Hindoo  god  of  fire,  represented  with  two  faces,  three  legs, 
and  seven  arms.  He  is  of  deep  red  color,  and  the  faces  are  said  to  represent  fire  in  its 
two  elements,  beneficent  and  destructive;  the  seven  arms  represent  the  primary  colors. 
He  bears  incense  to  heaven,  and  appears  to  be  a  mediator  between  men  and  the  gods. 

AGNOETH3,  a  sect  in  the  6th  c.  which  gave  prominence  to  the  statement  that,  in  his 
human  nature,  Christ  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  especially  of  the  time  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  An  earlier  sect  of  the  same  name  denied  the  omniscience  of  God. 

A'GNOLO,  Baccio  d’,  b.  Florence,  1460;  architect  of  the  villa  Borgherini,  and  of 
the  campanile  of  the  church  of  San  Spirito,  in  that  city.  He  was  the  first  to  use  frontons, 
or  frontispieces,  for  windows  and  doors  in  private  buildings. 

AGNOMEN,  among  the  Romans,  a  fourth  name  derived  from  some  act,  quality  or 
event,  as  “  Cunctator”  added  to  Fabius,  equivalent  to  “Fabius  the  delayer.”  Pliny 
“the  younger”  is  also  an  instance. 

AGNONE,  a  t.  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Campobasso,  and  22  m.  n.w.  from 
the  t.  of  Campobasso.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Aquilonia.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  copper  w'orks.  Pop.  7500. 

•  AGNOSTICISM.  See  page  884. 

AG'OBARD,  Saint,  779-840;  bishop  of  Ljmns.  He  was  deposed,  in  835,  for  taking 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  Louis  le  debonnaire  ;  but  on  their  reconciliation  to 
tlieir  father,  A.  was  restored  to  his  place.  He  wrote  against  the  worship  of  images, 
against  witchcraft,  dueling,  and  the  Jews. 

AGON IC  LINE,  the  line  of  no  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  It  passes  from 
pole  to  pole  in  a  curve  differing  widely  from  the  meridian,  as  the  aclinic  line  (line  of  no 
inclination  or  dip  of  the  needle)  differs  from  the  equator.  The  A.  L.  varies  in  position, 
constantly  traveling  westward  in  unison  with  the  magnetic  pole,  at  a  rate  that  might 
make  a  revolution  around  the  earth  in  about  600  years.  In  1580,  the  line  ran  through 
Sweden;  in  1620,  through  Holland;  in  1660,  England;  in  1700,  the  w.  part  of  Ireland;  it 
reached  America  in  1780,  and  now  crosses  the  w.  part  of  Ohio. 

AGONIS  TICI,  an  ascetic  sect  of  Christians  in  Africa  in  the  4tli  c.,  wdio  believed  in 
neither  labor  nor  marriage.  They  were  mostly  low  and  ignorant,  living  by  beggary,  and 
courting  violent  death  as  martyrdom.  They  disappeared  after  an  invasion  of  the 
V  andals. 

A.G0S  TA,  or  Augusta,  a  fortified  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  12  m. 
n.  of  that  city.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Megara  Hyblcea  of  the  ancients,  but  contains  no  ancient  remains. 
The  present  city  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1229.  It  was  the  last 
place  in  Sicily  to  hold  out  against  Charles  of  Anjou,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
William  L’Estendard,  one  of  his  barons,  in  1268,  when  it  was  sacked,  and  its  inhabitants 
mercilessly  butchered.  It  remained  desolate  for  years,  but  having  been  repeopled,  and 
begun  again  to  prosper,  it  was  burned  and  razed  to  the  ground  in  1360  in  another’ Sici¬ 
lian  war;  and  again  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Turks  in  1551.  Finally,  in  1663,  it 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  when  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  It  has 
three  long  parallel  streets.  The  houses  are  generally  of  one  story.  The  port  is  spacious, 
but  of  rather  difficult  access.  Salt  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Oil,  wine,  cheese,  fruit, 
honey  and  sardines  are  also  exported.  Pop.  12,500. 

AGOSTINO  and  A'GNOLO  (or  Angelo)  DA  SIENA,  brothers,  architects  and 
sculptors  of  Siena,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  c.  They  studied  under 
I  isano,  designed  the  Palazzo  de  Novi,  the  church  of  St.  Francesco,  and  the  Porta 
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Romana;  and  built  the  tomb  of  bishop  Guido,  after  designs  by  Giotto;  a  noble  piece  of 
work,  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

AGOSTINO,  Paolo,  1593-1629;  an  Italian  musician.  He  studied  under  Nanini, 
and  was  Ugolini’s  successor  as  the  conductor  of  the  pope’s  orchestra  in  St.  Peter’s.  He 
left  many  good  compositions,  of  which  an  Agnus  Dei  for  eight  voices  was  greatly  admired. 

AGOULT',  Marie  Catherine  Sophie  de  Flavigny,  Countess,  1805-76;  a  French 
authoress  known  by  her  signature  of  “Daniel  Stern,”  daughter  of  vicomte  De  Flavigny. 
She  was  married  in  1827;  traveled  in  central  Europe;  wrote  novels,  1841  to  1845, 
Ilerve,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  La  Presse  of  Paris.  In  1848,  she  became  a  political 
writer,  and  published  a  history  of  the  revolution  of  that  year,  in  which  She  favored  the 
cause  of  the  people.  She  wrote,  also,  Three  Days  in  the  Life  of  Mary  Stuart,  Dante  and 
Goethe,  etc.  She  had  a  daughter  by  Franz  Liszt,  who  justified  her  musical  paternity  by 
marrying  first  Hans  Yon  Bulow,  and  next  Richard  Wagner. 

AGOU  TI  ( Dasyprocta  agouti),  a  small  quadruped  nearly  allied  to  the  cavy  or  Guinea- 
pig,  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  W.  Indies  and  of  S.  America.  It  is  often 
very  injurious  to  the  fields  of  sugar-cane.  It  is  gregarious.  Its  flesh  resembles  that  of 
the  hare  or  rabbit.  Other  species  are  found  in  the  same  regions,  and  even  in  the  colder 
parts  of  S.  America.  The  pampas  hare  is  dasyprocta  patachonica. 

AGRA,  a  British  district  in  the  lieutenant -governorship  of  the  North-western  Prov¬ 
inces,  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  the  districts  of  Muttra,  Minpooree  and  Etawah,  s.  and  w. 
by  the  territories  of  Dliortpore,  Gwalior  and  Bhurtpore.  Its  area  is  1845  sq.m.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  very  level,  the  principal  elevation  of  the 
Futtelipore  Sikri  hills,  a  sandstone  range  on  the  w.  frontier,  being  about  700  ft.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Jumna — flowing  along  the  n.e.  frontier,  and  its  tributary  the 
Cliumbul  (along  the  southern  boundary),  both  of  which  are  too  deep  in  the  channel  to  be  of 
much  avail  for  irrigation.  The  district  generally  is,  in  consequence,  deficient  in  water, 
and  the  failure  of  the  rains  in  some  seasons  (as  in  1837,  1838)  has  been  followed  by 
severe  famine.  The  temperature  has  a  wide  range,  being,  during  the  hot  winds  of 
April,  May  and  June,  so  high  that  the  city  of  A.  is  scarcely  habitable  by  Europeans, 
while  in  Jan.  severe  frosts  occur  at  night,  though  the  thermometer  at  midday  is 
high.  The  most  important  commercial  product  is  cotton,  which  generally  occupies 
about  a  tenth  of  the  arable  land.  There  are  two  crops  yearly — the  spring  crop,  con¬ 
sisting  of  various  grains  (wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.),  leguminous  plants,  flax,  tobacco, 
etc.,  the  autumnal  crop  of  maize,  mung,  moth,  melons,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is 
very  limited,  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  The  pop.  in  ’81  was  974,  656,  of  whom 
about  100,000  were  Mohammedans,  Europeans,  etc.,  the  rest  Hindoos.  Of  the  Hindoo 
population,  about  two  thirds  are  agricultural;  of  the  rest  about  one  fourth. — The  “divi¬ 
sion”  of  A.,  which  constitutes  one  of  seven  in  the  North-western  Provinces,  embraces 
the  districts  of  A.,  Muttra,  Furruckabad,  Minpooree,  Etawah  and  Etah,  and  contains  an 
area  of  10,151  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  in  ’81,  of  4,834,064.  In  1833  it  was  resolved  (3  and  4 
Will.  IY.  cap.  85)  to  divide  the  Bengal  Presidency  into  two,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
called  the  A.  Presidency.  This  act  was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  a  subsequent  act 
suspended  its  operation,  substituting  the  present  arrangement.  See  North-western 
Provinces.  Till  1862,  the  city  of  A.  was  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  from  which 
circumstance  that  functionary  was  sometimes  called  the  lieutenant-governor  of  A. 

AGRA,  a  city  in  the  British  n.w.  provinces  in  India,  is  situated  in  the  district  of  the 
same  name  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  139  m.  s.e.  from  Delhi,  and  783  n.w.  from 
Calcutta.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  city  embrace  an  area  of  about  11  sq.m.,  of  which 
about  one  half  is  at  present  occupied.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  neighboring  hills.  The  principal  street,  running  n.w.  from  the  fort,  is 
very  spacious,  but  the  rest  are  generally  narrow  and  irregular,  though  clean.  Some  of 
the  public  buildings,  monuments  of  the  house  of  Timour,  are  on  a  scale  of  striking  mag¬ 
nificence.  Among  these  are  the  fortress  built  by  Akbar,  within  the  walls  of  which  are 
the  palace  and  audience-hall  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  Moti  Masjid  or  Pearl  Mosque,  so 
called  for  its  surpassing  architectural  beauty.  Still  more  celebrated  is  the  Taj  Mahal, 
situated  without  the  city,  about  a  mile  to  the  e.  of  the  fort.  This  extraordinary  and 
beautiful  mausoleum  was  built  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  for  himself  and  his  favorite 
wife,  Arjimand  Banoo  (surnamed  Mumtaz  Mahal).  20,000  men,  says  Tavernier,  who 
saw  the  work  in  progress,  were  employed  incessantly  on  it  for  22  years.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  building  are  constructed  or  overlaid  outside  and  in  with  white  marble ;  and 
the  mosaic  work  of  the  sepulchral  apartment  and  dome  is  described  by  various  travelers 
m  terms  of  glowing  admiration.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  kinds  of  stones,  of  which 
lapis-lazuli  is  the  most  frequent,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable.  Of  British  edifices  in 
and  near  the  city,  the  principal  are  the  government  house,  the  college  (for  the  education 
of  natives),  the  Metcalfe  testimonial,  the  English  church  and  the  barracks.  The  climate 
at  A.,  during  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  (April  to  September),  is  very  injurious  to  Euro¬ 
peans-  but  on  the  whole,  the  average  health  of  the  city  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  n.w.  provinces.  A.  is  fortified  and  has  a  garrison;  there  is  a  military  station 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  As  administrative  center  of.  its  distiict,  and  of  the 
large  “division”  to  which  it  gives  name,  A.  is  a  place  of  great  importance.  The  pop., 
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according  to  the  census  of  1881,  is  160,207.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  cotto 
and  salt,  which  are  conveyed  in  large  quantities  down  the  Jumna  to  the  lower  pi  ovine  es. 
This  city  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Hindoos,  as  the  scene  of  the  incarnation  o 
Vishnu  under  the  name  of  Parasu  Rama.  It  first  rose  to  importance  m  the  beginning  o 
the  16th  c.,  and  from  1526  to  1658,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns.  In  that 
year,  Aurungzebe  removed  to  Delhi ;  henceforth  A.  declined.  It  was  taken  in  1  <  84  >) 
Scindia,  and  surrendered  in  1803  to  lord  Lake,  after  a  bombardment  of  a  few  houis. 
Among  the  spoils  on  that  occasion  was  a  cannon  of  23  m.  calibre,  11|  m.  metal  at  the 
muzzle ;  length,  14  ft.  2  in. ;  weight,  96,000  lbs.  The  balls,  of  cast-iron  weighed  1500  lbs. 
This  stupendous  piece  of  ordnance  is  said  to  have  been  wantonly  reduced  to  fragments 
by  blasting  by  some  artillery  officers  in  1833  (Thornton’s  Gazetteer  of  India).  During  the  late 
mutiny,  A.  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  the  Europeans  were  shut  up.  At  the  outbreak 
the  garrison  consisted  of  the  44th  and  67tli  regiments  of  B.  N.  infantry,  the  3d  European 
fusiliers  and  a  few  artillery.  The  native  regiments  were  disarmed  in  June,  1857,  and  the 
defense  of  this  important  city  devolved  upon  the  Europeans.  The  ladies  resorted  at  night 
to  places  of  refuge  appointed  by  the  governor,  while  the  gentlemen  patrolled  the  streets; 
but  matters  growing  worse  both  in  the  city  and  country,  it  wTas  resolved,  after  a  battle  with 
the  mutineers,  to  abandon  the  city  and  retire  to  the  fort  or  residency.  It  was  time ;  for  some 
thousands  of  prisoners  getting  loose,  began  to  fire  all  the  European  buildings  in  the  city. 
Hardly  a  house  escaped  destruction ;  numbers  of  traders  were  ruined,  and  had  to  endure 
the  misery  of  beholding  their  ruin  from  the  fort.  As  the  fort  was  both  large  and  strongly 
defended,  fugitives  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  numbers  soon  swelled 
to  5846.  Heroic  sallies  were  occasionally  made.  Major  Montgomery’s  march  to  Allygurh, 
and  his  defeat  of  the  rebels,  though  twenty  times  as  numerous,  was  a  feat  worthy  of 
Havelock.  When  Delhi  fell,  its  rabble  of  defenders  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  A., 
which  place  was  seriously  threatened  by  them,  but  was  relieved  by  the  rapid  and  bril¬ 
liant  march  of  col.  Greatlied,  who  discomfited  the  enemy,  and  despoiled  them  of  nearly 
all  their  baggage. 

AGE  AM,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  richly  wooded  range  of 
mountains,  is  about  2  m.  from  the  Save,  in  lat.  45°  49'  n.,  long.  16°  4'  e.  King  Bela  IV. 
raised  it  in  1266  to  the  dignity  of  the  royal  town,  in  consequence  of  its  having  assisted 
him  against  the  Tartars.  The  town  is  divided  by  a  small  stream  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  is  under  a  separate  jurisdiction.  These  are — the  royal  town  proper,  or  upper 
town,  built  upon  two  eminences;  the  capital,  or  lower  town;  and  the  episcopal  towm, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Croats,  who  carry 
on  a  trade  in  wood,  corn  and  tobacco,  and  manufacture  porcelain  and  silk.  The  lower 
town  is  the  newest  and  finest  in  appearance,  many  of  the  houses  having  Italian  roofs. 
A.  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Croatia,  and  of  a  Catholic  bishop ;  and  it  is  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  provincial  diet.  It  possesses  a  university  (since  1874)  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  library.  Pop.,  ’80,  28,360. 

AGEA'EIAN  LAW.  With  the  name  of  A.  L.  used  to  be  associated  the  idea  of  the 
abolition  of  property  in  land,  or  at  least  of  a  new  distribution  of  it.  This  notion  of  the 
A.  laws  of  the  Romans  was  not  only  the  popular  one,  but  was  also  received  by  most 
scholars.  The  French  convention,  in  1793,  passed  a  law  punishing  with  death  any  one 
who  should  propose  an  A.  L.,  understanding  by  the  term  an  equal  division  of  the  soil 
among  all  citizens.  Now,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  Romans,  with  whom 
private  property  was  so  sacred,  could  ever  have  been  brought  to  sanction  any  measure 
of  the  kind.  It  was  the  German  scholars,  Heyne,  Savigny,  and  especially  Niebuhr,  who 
first  explained  the  true  nature  and  character  of  the  Roman  A.  lawTs.  There  are  still  some 
disputed  points  on  this  matter,  but  one  thing  seems  made  out — that  those  laws  had  no 
reference  to  private  lands  held  in  absolute  property,  but  to  public  or  state  lands. 

As  the  dominion  of  Rome  extended,  a  portion  more  or  less  of  each  conquered  terri¬ 
tory  was  confiscated  to  the  state,  and  became  public  domain.  All  laws  respecting  the 
disposition  of  these  lands  were  called  A.  laws ;  which  are  therefore  of  various  kinds. 
What  made  these  laws  be  so  long  mistaken  for  an  interference  with  private  rights,  and 
excited  such  opposition  to  them  at  the  time,  was  the  use  wThich  was  made  of  the  public 
domains  while  unappropriated.  “It  was  the  practice  at  Rome,”  says  Dr.  Arnold,  “and 
doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such  lands,  and  to  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  state  the  tithe  of  the  produce,  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  individual 
merely  the  occupier.  Now,  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the  state  mere  tenants-at-will,  yet  it 
is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed  possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  owner¬ 
ship  ;  the  more  so  as,  while  the  state’s  claim  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was,  in  fact,  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  the  land  would  thus  be  repeatedly  passing  by  regular  sale  from  one 
occupier  to  another.” 

The  state,  howTever,  -was  often  obliged  to  interfere  with  these  occupiers  of  the  public 
lands,  and  resume  its  rights.  The  very  idea  of  a  citizen,  in  ancient  times,  involved  that 
of  a  landholder,  and  when  new  citizens  were  to  be  admitted,  they  had  each  to  receive 
their  portion  out  of  the  unallotted  public  domain ;  which  was  attended,  of  course,  with 
the  ejection  of  the  tenants-at-will.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  right  to  enjoy  the  public 
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lands  in  this  temporary  way  was  confined  to  the  old  burghers  or  patricians.  This,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  tendency,  strong  at  all  times,  of  larger  possessions  to  swallow 
up  smaller,  kept  up  an  ever-increasing  number  of  landless  commons,  whose  destitution 
and  degradation  came  from  time  to  time  to  such  a  pitch  that  alleviation  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  very  dissolution  of  the  state.  It.  is  easy,  however,  to  see  what  motive 
the  patricians,  as  a  body,  had  to  oppose  all  such  measures,  since  it  was  their  interest, 
though  not  their  right,  to  keep  the  lands  unallotted. 

The  enactment  of  A.  laws  occasioned  some  of  the  most  memorable  struggles  in  the 
internal  history  of  Rome.  Most  of  the  kings  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  carried  an  A.  L., 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion  of  the  public  land  among  those  whom  they  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  “The  good  king,”  Servius  Tullius,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  first  victim  of  the  hostility  of  the  nobles  to  A.  laws.  About  twenty-four  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  distress  of  the  commons  called  aloud  for  remedy,  and 
the  consul,  Spurius  Cassius,  proposed  an  A.  L.  for  a  division  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  public  land,  and  for  enforcing  the  regular  payment  of  the  rent  or  tithe  from  the 
occupiers  of  the  remainder.  The  aristocracy,  however,  contrived  to  defeat  the  proposal, 
and  when  the  year  of  his  consulship  was  out,  Cassius  was  accused  of  trying  to  make 
himself  king,  was  condemned,  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  first  important  A.  L.  of  a  permanent  nature,  actually  passed,  was  that  proposed 
by  the  tribune,  Licinius  Stolo,  and  carried,  after  a  struggle  of  five  years,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  383.  The  provisions  of  Licinius’s  bill,  or  rogation,  were  as  follows:  “Every 
Roman  citizen  shall  be  entitled  to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  unallotted  state  land  not 
exceeding  500  jugera  (see  Ache),  and  to  feed  on  the  public  pasture-land  any  number  of 
cattle  not  exceeding  100  head  of  large,  or  500  head  of  small,  paying  in  both  cases  the 
usual  rates  to  the  public  treasury.  Whatever  portions  of  the  public  land  beyond  500 
jugera  are  at  present  occupied  by  individuals  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  distributed 
among  the  poorer  citizens  as  absolute  property,  at  the  rate  of  seven  jugera  apiece. 
Occupiers  of  public  land  shall  also  be  bound  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  freemen  as 
laborers.” 

This  law  produced  for  a  time  very  salutary  effects.  But  before  the  year  621,  when 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  elected  tribune,  the  Licinian  law  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance;  and  although  vast  tracts  had  been  acquired  by  the  Italian,  the  Punic  and  the 
Greek  wars,  no  regular  distribution  of  land  among  the  destitute  citizens  had  taken  place 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  Numerous  military  colonies  had  indeed  been  founded  in  the 
conquered  districts,  and  in  this  way  many  of  the  poorer  Romans  or  their  allies  had  been 
provided  for;  but  still  there  remained  large  territories,  the  property  of  the  state,  which, 
instead  of  being  divided  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  state,  were  entered  upon  and 
brought  into  cultivation  by  the  rich  capitalists,  many  of  whom  thus  came  to  hold 
thousands  of  jugera,  instead  of  the  five  hundred  allowed  by  the  Licinian  law.  To  a 
Roman  statesman,  therefore,  looking  on  the  one  hand  to  the  wretched  pauper  population 
of  the  meaner  streets  of  Rome,  and  on  the  other  to  the  enormous  tracts  of  the  public  land 
throughout  Italy  which  the  wealthy  citizens  held  in  addition  to  their  own  private 
property,  the  question  which  would  naturally  present  itself  wTas — Why  should  not  the 
state,  as  landlord,  resume  from  these  wealthy  capitalists,  who  are  her  tenants,  as  much 
of  the  public  land  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  little  farms  for  these  pauper  citizens, 
and  so  convert  them  into  respectable  and  independent  agriculturists?  This  question 
must  have  presented  itself  to  many;  but  there  were  immense  difficulties  in  the  w'ay. 
Not  only  had  long  possession  of  the  state  lands,  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in 
bringing  them  into  cultivation,  given  the  wealthy  tenants  a  sort  of  proprietary  claim 
upon  them,  but  in  the  course  of  generations,  during  which  estates  had  been  bought, 
sold  and  inherited,  the  state  lands  had  become  so  confused  with  private  property  that  in 
many  cases  it  w^as  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  the  boldness  to  propose  an  A.  L.,  to  the  effect  that 
every  father  of  a  family  might  occupy  500  jugera  of  the  state  land  for  himself,  and  250 
jugera  additional  for  each  of  his  sons;  but  that,  in  every  case  where  this  amount  w^as 
exceeded,  the  state  should  resume  the  surplus,  paying  the  tenant  a  price  for  the  buildings, 
etc.,  which  he  had  been  at  the  expense  of  erecting  on  the  lands  thus  lost  to  him.  The 
recovered  lands  were  then  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  citizens;  a  clause  being 
inserted  in  the  bill  to  prevent  these  citizens  from  selling  the  lands  thus  allotted  to  them, 
as  many  of  them  wuuld  have  been  apt  to  do. 

According  to  the  lawTs  and  constitution  of  Rome,  there  was  nothing  essentially  unjust 
in  this  proposal,  which  was,  in  private,  at  least,  approved  of  by  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  the  time.  The  energy  of  Gracchus  carried  the  measure,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  aristocratic  party,  whose  vengeance,  however,  could  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  assassination  of  Gracchus  and  his  brother.  See  Gracchus.  1  he  attempts  to 
carry  out  the  “  Sempronian  law,”  as  it  was  called,  were  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
and  although  not  formally  repealed,  it  continued  to  be  evaded  and  rendered  inoperative. 
Various  A.  lawTs  wTere  subsequently  passed,  some  by  the  victorious  aristocratic  party,  in 
a  spirit  directly  opposed  to  the  Licinian  and  Sempronian  laws. 

Besides  A.  laws  having  for  their  object  the  division  among  the  commons  of  public 
lands  usurped  by  the  nobles,  there  were  others  of  a  more  partial  and  local  nature,  for 
the  establishment  of  colonies  in  particular  conquered  districts:  these  naturally  met  with 
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less  opposition.  Still  more  different  were  those  violent  appropriations  of  territory  made 
by  the  victorious  military  leaders  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  reward 
their  soldiers,  and  establish  exclusively  military  colonies.  In  these  the  private  rights  of 
the  previous  occupants  were  often  disregarded. 

AGREDA,  Maria  de  (Coronel),  1602-65;  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Agreda,  Spain.  She  reported  that  she  had  had  revelations 
from  heaven,  and  that  God  had  commanded  her  to  write  an  inspired  life  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  Such  a  book  was  published;  but  the  church  authority  forbade  the 
reading  of  it,  and  Bossuet  pointed  out  some  of  its  indecent  portions. 

AGRIC'OLA,  Christoph  Ludwig,  1667-1719;  a  landscape  painter,  who  traveled  in 
England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  lived  some  time  in  Naples.  His  works  are  noted  for 
skillful  representation  of  varied  phases  of  climate.  In  light  and  color  he  imitated  Claude 
Lorraine. 

AGRIC'OLA  (originally  Landmann),  Georg,  1494-1555;  mineralogist,  and  the  first 
to  raise  the  study  into  a  science.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  in  Ital}r.  In  Bohemia  he 
practiced  as  a  physician,  and,  in  1531,  wras  made  professor  of  chemistry  in  a  mining 
district  of  Saxony,  where  he  pursued  his  favorite  study.  He  published  De  lie  Metallica, 
which  gives  minute  descriptions  of  mining  processes. 

AGRIC  OLA,  Cnaujs  or  Cneius  Julius,  a  Roman  of  the  imperial  times,  distinguished 
not  less  by  his  great  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier  than  by  the  beauty  of  his  private 
character,  was  born  at  Forum  Julii  (now  Frejus  in  Provence),  37  a.d.  Having  served 
with  distinction  in  Britain,  Asia,  and  Aquitania,  and  gone  through  the  round  of  civil 
offices,  he  was,  in  77  a.d.,  elected  consul,  and  in  the  following  year  proceeded  as  governor 
to  Britain — the  scene  of  his  military  and  civil  administration  during  the  next  seven  years. 
He  wras  the  first  Roman  general  who  effectually  subdued  the  island,  and  the  only  one  who 
displayed  as  much  genius  and  success  in  training  the  inhabitants  to  the  amenities  of 
civilization  as  in  breaking  their  rude  force  in  war.  In  his  seventh  and  last  campaign  (84 
a.d.),  liis  decisive  victory  over  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus,  at  a  place  called  Mom 
Graupius,  established  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  to  some  distance  n.  of  the  Forth. 
After  this  campaign,  his  fleet  circumnavigated  the  coast,  for  the  first  time,  discovering 
Britain  to  be  an  island.  Among  the  works  executed  by  A.  during  his  administration 
were  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  Solway  and  flie  Tyne,  and  another  between  the  Clyde 
and  Forth.  Numerous  traces  of  his  operations  are  still  to  be  found  in  Anglesey  and 
N.  Wales,  and  in  Galloway,  Fife,  Perthshire  and  Angus.  The  news  of  A.’s  successes 
inflamed  the  jealousy  of  Dcmitian,  and  he  was  speedily  recalled.  Thenceforth  he  lived 
in  retirement;  and  when  the  vacant  proconsulships  of  Asia  and  Africa  lay  within  his 
choice,  he  prudently  declined  promotion.  The  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  however,  is 
supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  early  age  of  55.  His  life, 
by  his  son-in-law,  Tacitus,  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
biography  in  literature. 

AGRIC'OLA,  Johann  Friederich,  1720-74;  a  musical  composer  who  studied  under 
Bach.  He  was  a  superior  organist,  and  held  the  office  of  kapellmeister  under  Frederic 
II.  He  wrote  “Achilles”  and  other  operas,  and  minor  compositions. 

AGRICOLA,  John  (whose  true  name  was  Sclmitter  or  Schneider,  but  who  was  also 
called  Magister  Islebius  and  John  Eisleben,  after  the  name  of  his  native  town),  b.  1492, 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  founders  of  Protestantism.  Having  studied  at  Wittenberg 
and  Leipsic,  he  was  sent,  1525,  by  Luther,  who  highly  appreciated  his  talents  and 
learning,  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  to  institute  there,  at  the  desire  of  the  magistrates,  the 
Protestant  worship.  On  his  return,  he  resided  as  a  teacher  and  preacher  in  his  native 
town  of  Eisleben,  till  1536.  In  1537,  he  became  a  professor  at  Wittenberg,  where  the 
Antinomian  controversy,  already  begun  between  him  and  Luther  and  Melancthon,  broke 
out  openly.  See  Antinomianism.  The  troubles  in  which  he  was  thus  involved  obliged 
him  to  withdraw,  1538,  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  want,  and  was  thus 
induced  to  make  a  recantation,  never  altogether  sincere.  He  then  found  a  protector  in 
the  elector  John  of  Brandenburg,  who  appointed  him  preacher  to  the  court  and  general 
superintendent.  He  made  great  exertions  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  in  the 
Brandenburg  states;  but  ere  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Berlin,  22d  Sept.,  1566, 
he  had  become  as  much  hated  for  his  share  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Augsburg  Interim 
(q.v.),  as  he  had  formerly  been  for  his  Antinomian  opinions.  Besides  his  numerous 
theological  writings,  his  country  possesses  a  truly  national  work  of  his,  entitled  Die 
Gemeinen  DeutscJien  Spruchworter  mit  Hirer  auslegung  (common  German  proverbs,  with 
their  explanation;  Hagenau,  1592;  and  a  very  complete  but  somewhat  altered  edition  at 
Wittenberg,  1592).  The  patriotic  feelings,  pure  morals  and  pithy  language  of  this  book 
have  procured  for  it  one  of  the  first  places  among  the  German  works  of  that  age. 

AGRIC'OLA,  Michael,  a  Swedish  scholar  and  reformer,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  c.,  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Finnish  language. 

AGRIC  OLA,  Rudolphus,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  remarkable  men  of  the  15th 
c.,  and  a  chief  instrument  in  transplanting  the  taste  for  literature,  just  revived  in  Italy, 
into  his  native  country  of  Germany,  was  born  1443,  in  the  village  of  Baflo,  near  Groningen’ 
His  name  w^as  properly  Rolef  Huysmann  (i.e.,  houseman  or  husbandman),  which  was 
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Latinized  by  him  into  A.,  after  the  usage  of  the  time.  He  was  also  called  Frisius,  and 
Rudolf  of  Groningen,  from  his  native  place;  and  sometimes  Rudolf  of  Ziloha,  from  the 
monastery  of  Silo,  where  he  spent  some  time.  Having  been  first  a  disciple  of  Thomas  a, 
Kempis  at  Zwolle,  he  went  to  Louvain,  then  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where,  during 
the  years  1476  and  1477,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  age. 
Here  he  entered  into  a  close  friendship  with  Dalberg,  who  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Worms.  He  was  the  first  German  who  distinguished  himself  in  Italy  in  public 
speaking  and  lecturing,  and  this  he  did  not  only  by  liis  erudition,  but  by  the  elegance  of 
his  language  and  the  correctness  of  his  pronunciation.  He  likewise  acquired  reputation 
as  an  accomplished  musician,  and  his  pieces  were  popular  throughout  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  Germany,  he  endeavored,  in  connection  with  several  of  his  former  co-disciples 
and  friends,  among  whom  were  Alexander  Hegius  and  Rudolplius  Lange,  to  promote  a 
taste  for  literature  and  eloquence  in  Germany.  Several  cities  of  Holland  vainly  strove 
with  each  other  to  obtain  his  presence,  by  offering  him  public  functions;  but  not  even 
the  brilliant  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  to  which 
he  had  repaired  in  connection  with  affairs  of  the  town  of  Groningen,  could  induce  him  to 
renounce  his  independence.  At  length  yielding,  1483,  to  the  solicitations  of  Dalberg, 
who  was  now  chancellor  to  the  elector  palatine,  and  bishop  of  Worms,  he  established 
himself  in  the  palatinate,  where  he  sojourned  alternately  at  Heidelberg  and  Worms, 
dividing  his  time  between  private  studies  and  public  lectures,  and  enjoying  high 
popularity.  He  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  painter;  and  at  the  age  of  40  set  with 
ardor  to  learn  Hebrew,  in  order  to  study  theology.  He  "went  again,  1484,  with  Dalberg 
into  Italy,  and  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  Germany,  on  the  28th  Oct.,  1485.  His 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  personal  influence  he  exerted.  His  compositions,  which  are 
written  in  Latin,  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  important  as  those  of  many  of  his 
learned  contemporaries.  The  first  nearly  complete  edition  of  them  was  that  published 
by  Alard  (2  vols.,  Cologne,  1539).  Consult  Tresling,  Vita  et  Merita,  11.  A.  (Groningen, 
1830). 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,  that  branch  of  chemical  science  which  treats  of  the 
composition  of  soils  and  manures,  and  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  substances  which  it 
is  the  object  of  agriculture  to  produce.  Instead  of  considering  the  subject  by  itself,  it 
will  receive  attention  under  the  heads  of  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Manures,  Soils,  etc. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  as  at  present  understood,  is  a  comprehensive  term, 
including  instruction  in  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  mechanics — embracing,  in 
short,  the  science  as  well  as  the  practice  of  agriculture.  However  important  the  branch¬ 
ing  off  of  education  into  this  special  track,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  adequate  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it.  The  first  agricultural  school  was  founded  by  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl, 
in  Switzerland,  in  1806.  His  pupils  were  taken  from  the  poorest  class  of  peasantry,  of 
whom  he  truly  observed,  that  having  “  no  other  property  than  their  physical  and  mental 
faculties,  they  should  be  taught  how  to  use  this  capital  to  the  best  advantage,”  by  a 
combination  of  “  discipline,  study,  and  manual  labor.”  No  fewer  than  3000  pupils  were 
trained  in  this  school,  which  flourished  for  thirty  years  under  the  able  direction  of 
Welirli.  Since  then,  various  institutions  of  the  same  character  have  sprung  up  on  the 
continent.  In  France,  several  have  been  supported  by  the  state — the  principal  being 
the  one  at  Grignon,  to  which  an  old  royal  palace  with  its  domain  of  1185  acres  has 
been  given  up.  One  of  the  first  duties  undertaken  by  the  new  government  of  marshal 
MacMahon,  in  1873,  was  the  nomination  of  a  commission  to  reorganize  the  system  of 
agricultural  education.  In  Prussia,  there  is  scarcely  a  province  that  does  not  boast  its 
agricultural  school  and  model  farm;  and,  indeed,  throughout  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Russia,  we  find  educational  institutions  supported  by  the  state,  in  all  of  which,  with 
some  slight  difference  of  detail,  agriculture  is  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  taught. 
More  recently,  experimental  stations  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
Indeed  the  agricultural  schools  and  field  experimental  stations  in  Germany  are  a  credit 
to  that  country  and  a  source  of  much  attraction  to  visitors  from  other  countries. 

In  America,  increasing  facilities  are  being  provided  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture  scientifically  as  well  as  practically.  Several  of  the  British  colonies 
have  recently  established  boards  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  schools.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ontario  started  an  agricultural  college  and  model  or  experimental  farm  at  Guelph, 
in  May,  1874.  It  has  so  far  been  very  successful.  An  efficient  staff  of  lecturers  has 
been  secured,  and  instructions  are  systematically  given  to  first-year  s  students  in  agri¬ 
culture,  chemistry,  zoology,  anatomy,  physiology  and  book-keeping;  while  second- 
year’s  students  are  taught  entomology,  meteorology  and  cattle  pathology,  High-bred 
stock  of  various  kinds  imported  from  the  mother-country  are  kept  on  the^college  farm. 

In  England,  there  are  as  yet  no  state  institutions  of  this  kind.  In  1845,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  was  established,  by  private  enterprise,  at  Cirencester,  for  the  education  of 
both  resident  and  non-resident  pupils,  the  course  of  instruction  extending  over  two  years. 
A  large  farm  is  attached  to  the  school.  A  strong  feeling  was  manifested  throughout 
Britain  between  1873  and  1877  in  favor  of  more  attention  and  encouragement  being 
extended  to  agricultural  education,  especially  by  the  state.  .  British  agriculturists  at 
length  came  to  see  that  as  farming  had  got  to  be  a  science  in  itself,  their  educational 
system  was  lamentably  defective.  In  the  practical  training,  the  young  British  farmer 
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has  long  been  and  possibly  still  is  ahead  of  his  fellows  in  other  countries;  but  it  has 
recently  become  notorious  that  so  far  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  sciences 
that  bear  on  agriculture  is  concerned,  British  agriculturists  are  considerably  behind 
some  of  their  neighbors — Germany,  for  example.  Besides  publishing  twice  a  year  a  very 
instructive  and  useful  Journal,  the  royal  English  agricultural  society  has  since  1868 
given  handsome  prizes  as  well  as  the  certificate  of  the  society  to  young  men,  at  the 
close  of  an  annual  examination,  who  are  supposed  to  have  finished  their  agricultural 
and  scientific  education.  Those  who  obtain  first-class  certificates  are  enrolled  as  life 
members  of  the  society.  After  conference  with  the  head-masters  of  the  middle-class 
schools  of  England,  this  society  commenced  in  1874  to  offer  ten  annual  scholarships  of 
£20  each  to  scholars  from  the  middle-class  schools  who  pass  the  best  examinations  in 
land  surveying,  the  mechanics  of  agriculture,  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  the  nutrition  of  animals  and  plants,  etc.  The  successful  candidates  must 
study  for  the  year  at  an  agricultural  college,  or  with  an  approved  practical  agriculturist. 
This  scheme  works  very  successfully.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
the  royal  English  agricultural  society  was  enabled  to  establish  an  experimental  farm  on 
his  grace’s  property  at  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  in  1876.  On  this  farm,  experiments  in  the 
fattening  of  stock  with  various  kinds  of  food,  and  in  the  growing  of  crops  with  different 
kinds  of  manures, are  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  offering  diplomas,  life  memberships  and  certificates  to  agricultural 
students  who  successfully  pass  an  examination  similar  to  the  above,  the  liigliland  and 
agricultural  society  resolved  in  1874  to  give  ten  scholarships  of  £20  each,  tenable  for  one 
year,  to  students  attending  the  agricultural  department  of  Edinburgh  university  (the  only 
British  university  that  possesses  a  chair  of  agriculture),  and  five  scholarships  of  £10  each 
to  younger  students,  who  may  the  second  year  compete  for  the  £20  scholarships.  The 
society  otherwise  contributes  handsomely  to  the  agricultural  department  of  Edinburgh 
university.  This  society  was  also  instrumental  in  1875-6  in  getting  the  government  to 
add  agriculture  to  the  list  of  subjects  towards  instruction  in  the  sciences  of  which  aid  is 
given  by  the  science  and  art  department.  Classes  were  early  set  on  foot  at  Aberdeen 
with  the  view  of  enabling  teachers  of  country  schools  .to  qualify  for  giving  instruction  in 
the  elementary  sciences  relating  to  agriculture.  Field  experiments  were  begun  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire  in  1876  through  the  enterprise  of  the  leading  agriculturists  and  the  liberality  of 
several  landowners  and  others  who  subscribed  handsomely  to  the  necessary  funds.  The 
highland  and  agricultural  society  resolved  also  in  that  year  to  start  two  experimental 
agricultural  stations  in  the  Lothians.  Many  farmers,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
especially  the  latter,  keep  agricultural  students. 

The  authorities  in  Ireland  were  many  years  ago  alive  to  the  benefits  of  a  scientific 
education  for  farmers.  The  commissioners  of  national  education  have  not  been  idle. 
In  1838  they  established  that  popular,  useful  and  well-conducted  institution,  Glasnevin 
training  college,  which  has  180  acres  of  land  attached.  Some  of  the  students  coming 
from  minor  schools  and  passing  an  entrance  examination  are  admitted  free,  and  get  two 
years’  training;  others  pay  for  die  bare  cost  of  their  board  and  lodgings;  while  a  third 
class  consists  of  young  men  who  board  at  their  own  expense  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
pay  a  moderate  fee  for  attendance  at  the  classes.  Lectures  are  regularly  delivered  on 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  chemistry,  geology,  botany  and  practical  agriculture, 
while  instructions  in  the  field  are  carefully  attended  to.  Much  good  has  been  done  in 
Ireland  by  the  attachment  of  small  farms  or  gardens  to  about  200  national  schools 
throughout  the  country,  where  elementary  instructions  in  agriculture  and  the  sciences 
bearing  thereon  are  given,  with  excellent  results.  Mijny  of  the  pupils  pass  from  these 
schools  to  Glasnevin  college,  while  the  teachers  of  the  national  schools  often  qualify  for 
their  agricultural  duties  by  attendance  at  this  college  and  model  farm.  Lately,  however, 
some  of  the  farm  schools  have  been  discontinued  by  the  government. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  {ante).  In  the  United  States  the  West  Point 
academy,  established  in  1802,  wras  the  first  provision  by  the  general  government  for 
scientific  education  in  any  department;  the  naval  academy  followed  in  1845.  Two  years 
later,  John  P.  Norton,  agricultural  chemist,  just  returned  from  Europe,  agitated  the 
question  of  agricultural  schools,  and  one  school  was  begun.  In  1860,  it  was  liberally 
endowed  by  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  and  is  now  attached  to  Yale  college  as  the  “  Sheffield 
scientific  school.”  In  1852,  a  legacy  to  Dartmouth  college,  by  Abiel  Chandler,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  similar  branch  at  that  college.  Congress  was  repeatedly  asked  to  set 
apart  lands  for  the  support  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  1858  for 
that  purpose,  but  the  president  failed  to  sign  it.  In  1862,.  the  effort  was  successful,  and 
a  bill  became  a  law  appropriating  about  ten  millions  of  acres  to  all  the  states,  to  be 
divided  according  to  the  number  of  representatives  from  each  state  in  congress.  Mean¬ 
time,  New  York  and  other  states  kept  the  question  alive,  and  Michigan  opened  her  agri¬ 
cultural  college  in  1857 ;  and  now,  under  one  or  another  name,  nearly  all  the  states 
have  colleges  or  parts  of  colleges  in  which  scientific  agriculture  is  taught.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  1862,  congress  passed  an  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  the  amount  of  land  to  be  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative 
in  congress  to  which  the  states  were  then  entitled.  To  guard  against  the  loss  of  this 
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fund  by  improvident  investment,  the  act  provides  that  all  moneys  derived  from  the  land 
granted  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  state,  or  some  other  safe 
stock  yielding  not  less  than  live  per  cent. ;  and  that  if  any  portion  of  the  fund  or  the 
interest  thereon  shall  be  lost  or  diminished,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  state,  so  that  the 
capital  shall  forever  remain  undiminislied,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  received  by  any  state  under  the  act  may  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever  authorized  by  the  legislature.  The 
general  object  and  character  of  the  colleges  to  be  established  is  briefly  stated  in  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act,  which  provides  that  the  interest  of  the  fund  shall  be  inviolably  appro¬ 
priated  by  each  state  which  may  claim  the  benefit  of  the  act,  “to  the  endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be 
(without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics) 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life.”  The  states  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  advantages,  and  the  important  interest  of  A.  E.  suddenly  sprang  into  life. 
The  special  report  on  industrial  education  in  the  U.  S.,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  1883,  shows  that  in  39  states,  43  colleges  have  received  benefit  from  the  con¬ 
gressional  land  grant  of  July  2,  1862.  9,600,000  acres  of  land  were  distributed  :  1,770,000 

acres  in  place  ;  7,830,000  acres  in  land  scrip.  $7,545,405  were  realized  from  the  sale,  and 
the  sums  originally  obtained  have  remained  unimpaired,  with  few  exceptions.  Michigan 
obtained  $8.38  per  acre,  but  the  land  scrip  of  Maine  was  sacrificed  at  53  cents  per  acre. 
The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  institutions  endowed  with  the  national  land 
grant,  their  location,  and  the  number  of  students  pursuing  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
scientific  studies. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Which  have  received  the  National  Endowment  of  Land  Scrip  under  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862. 


Location. 


Auburn,  Ala . 

Fayetteville,  Ark. . 

Berkeley,  Cal . 

Fort  Collins,  Col. . . 
New  Haven,  Ct. . . . 

Newark,  Del . 

Florida . 

Athens,  Ga . 

Dahlonega,  Ga .... 
Milledgeville,  Ga. . 

Cuthbert,  Ga . 

Thomasville,  Ga. . . 

LTrbana,  Ill . 

Lafayette,  Ind  .... 

Ames,  Iowa . 

Manhattan,  Kan . . 
Lexington,  Ky... 
Baton  Rouge,  La . . 

Orono,  Me . 

College  Stat’n,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass . 

Amherst,  Mass .... 
Lansing,  Mich .... 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Starkville,  Miss. . . 

Rodney,  Miss . 

Columbia,  Mo . 

Rolla,  Mo . 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

Elko,  Nev . 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

N.  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.. 

Columbus,  O . 

Corvallis,  Ore . 

State  College,  Pa. . 
Providence,  R.  I. . . 
Knoxville,  Tenn. . . 
College  Stat’n. Tex. 
Burlington,  Vt.... 
Blacksburg,  Va. . . . 
Hampton,  Va. . . . 
Morgantown,  W.V. 
Madison,  Wis . 


Name  of  Institution. 

President. 

Profes¬ 

sors. 

Stu¬ 

dents. 

Alabama  state  agricultural  and  mech.  college. . 

I.  T.  Tichenor,  d.d . 

11 

135 

Arkansas  industrial  university . 

Gen.  D.  H.  Hill . 

11 

120 

University  of  California . . 

W.  T.  Reid,  a.m . 

38 

246 

Colorado  state  agricultural  college . 

C.  L.  Ingersoll,  m.  sc _ 

8 

56 

Yale  college — Sheffield  scientific  school . 

N.  Porter,  d.d.,  ll.d _ 

29 

207 

Delaware  college . 

W.  H.  Purnell,  ll.d . 

8 

54 

Florida  state  agricultural  college . 

Univ.  of  Ga.,  Ga.  state  coll,  of  agr.  and  mech.  arts 

P.  H.  Mell.D.D.,  LL.D . 

8 

39 

Univ.  of  Ga.,  North  Georgia  agricul.  college - 

Hon.  D.  W.  Lewis . 

6 

48 

Univ.  of  Ga.,  Middle  Georgia  mil.  and  agr.  coll.. 

W.  S.  Dudley,  m.d . 

5 

37 

Univ.  of  Ga.,  Southwest  Georgia  agricul.  college 

V.  T.  Sanford,  a.m . 

4 

25 

Univ.  of  Ga.,  South  Georgia  agricul.  college . 

O.  D.  Scott . 

5 

14 

Illinois  industral  university. . . . 

S.  H.  Peabody,  ll.d _ 

23 

3:10 

Purdue  university . 

Em.  E.  White,  ll.d . 

12 

160 

Towa  state  agricultural  college  . 

A.  S.  Welch,  ll.d . 

20 

211 

Kansas  state  agricultural  college . 

Geo.  T.  Fairchild,  a.m.. 

14 

312 

Agricultural  and  mech.  college  of  Kentucky - 

J.  K.  Patterson,  ph.d... 

10 

320 

Louisiana  state  univer.  and  agr.  and  mech.  coll. 

Wm.  Preston  Johnston. 

8 

159 

Maine  state  college  of  agricul.  and  mech.  arts. . 

M.  C.  Fernald . 

9 

SO 

Maryland  a, cri cultural  college  . 

Wm.  H.  Parker . 

7 

49 

Massachusetts  institute  of  technology . 

F.  A.  Walker,  ll.d . 

43 

579 

Massachusetts  agricultural  college . 

James  C.  Greenough  . . . 

10 

113 

Miehign.n  sta  te  agricultural  college . 

Th.  C.  Abbot,  ll.d . 

20 

216 

University  of  Minnesota . 

Wm.  W.  Folwell . 

22 

182 

Agricultural  and  mech.  college  of  Mississippi..  . 

Stephen  D.  Lee . 

9 

150 

Alcorn  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. . . . 

H.  R.  Revels,  d.d . 

3 

15 

Univ.  of  Mo. — Mo.  agricul.  and  mech.  college.  .. 

S.  S.  Laws,  D.D.,  LL.D _ 

21 

435 

Univ.  of  Mo. — Mo.  school  of  mines  and  metal  ... 

Chas.  E.  Wait,  director 

3 

57' 

University  of  Nebraska . 

H.  E.  Hitchcock,  acting 

16 

101 

University  of  Nevada— prep,  department  only. . 

John  S.  Mayhugh . 

New  Hampshire  coll,  of  agricul.  and  mech.  arts 

S.  C.  Bartlett,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

i? 

117' 

Rutgers  college . 

W.  H. Campbell, d.d. , ll.d 

17 

143 

Cornell  university .  .... 

A.  D.  White,  ll.d . 

48 

407 

University  of  North  Carolina . 

K.  P.  Battle,  ll.d . 

13 

195 

Ohio  state  university . 

W.  Q.  Scott. . 

16 

124 

Corvallis  collep'e  . 

B.  L.  Arnold . 

5 

150 

Pennsylvania  state  college . 

Geo.  W.  Atherton,  a.m.. 

12 

60 

Brown  university . 

E.G.  Robinson,  d.d., ll.d. 

19 

270- 

University  of  Tenn.,  and  state  agricul.  college. . 

T.  W.  Humes,  s.t.d . 

11 

141 

State  agricultural  and  mech.  college  of  Texas. . 

John  G.  James . 

8 

258. 

Univ.  of  Vermont  and  state  agricultural  college 

M.  H.  Buckham,  d.d _ 

12 

118 

Virginia  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. . . 

Thos.  N.  Conrad . 

8 

84 

Hampton  normal  and  agricultural  institute . 

Samuel  C.  Armstrong.. 

18 

303 

AVesti  Virginia,  lini  vf*rsit,v  . 

W.  L.  Wilson . 

12 

75 

University  of  Wisconsin . 

John  Baseom.  ll.d . 

25 

for 

The  whole  number  of  students  is  7,393 ;  number  of  professors  and  assistants  608  ; 
value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  $9,832,970 ;  amount  of  productive  funds; 
$13,517,090  ;  income  from  productive  funds  $793,636  ;  income  received  from  other  sources 
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$780,300.  In  no  state  are  the  productive  funds  of  the  institution  to  which  the  national  aid 
was  allotted  more  than  $5000,  less  than  the  total  proceeds  of  the  land  sales.  In  Kentucky 
and  Maryland  the  exact  sum  realized  and  the  amount  of  productive  funds  reported  are 
the  same.  In  Rhode  Island  the  income  from  the  sum  received  is  used  for  scholarships. 
The  state  agricultural  college  of  Florida  is  not  yet  organized  or  located. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  has  within  half  a  century  risen  from  nearly 
nothing  to  the  most  important  adjunct  to  the  farmer,  particularly  since  the  application 
of  steam.  Taking  cultivation  in  the  order  of  time,  we  have  hoes,  spades,  plows,  and 
grubbers,  in  great  variety  of  style  and  use ;  surface,  subsoil  and  double-furrow  plows. 
Then  come  seed-sowers  and  cultivators,  in  great  variety;  rakes,  rollers,  pulverizers  and 
harrows;  breast-plows,  or  turf -spades ;  trenching  forks;  many  kinds  of  drills  for  sowing 
and  planting  seeds;  manure  spreaders,  horse-lioes,  turnip-tliinners,  etc.  For  harvesting, 
we  have  mowing,  reaping  and  binding  machines,  sliellers,  fruit-pickers,  etc. ;  hay-makers, 
liorse-rakes,  and  greatly  improved  farm  vehicles.  After  the  crops  are  in,  we  have 
threshing  and  winnowing  machines;  straw  cutters;  cake  (linseed)  crushers;  corn 
bruisers;  grinding  mills;  apple  grinders  in  cider  presses;  weighing  machines,  and  a 
steaming  apparatus  for  cattle  food;  and  in  the  dairy,  dog-power  and  other  machine 
churns  and  hydraulic  presses.  A.  M.  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (23  a.d.),  who  describes  a 
cart  used  in  Gaul  with  projections  in  front  which  cut  or  tore  off  the  heads  of  grain, 
an  affair  probably  something  like  the  modern  clover-header.  Many  efforts  were  made 
to  build  reaping  machines  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  but  little  useful  was  achieved 
until  the  time  of  Bell,  Hussey  and  McCormick.  These  inventors  began  40  to  50  years 
ago,  and  now  their  machines  are  in  use  all  over  the  world. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  associations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture.  Such  societies  were  established  in  the  n.  of  Italy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  As  early  as  1723  a  ‘  ‘  society  of  improvers  in  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture  in  Scotland”  was  instituted.  This  had  a  short  existence;  but  the  necessity  of 
such  an  association  was  felt,  and  another  arose  in  1755.  This  also  did  not  succeed  well; 
however,  in  1783  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  in  Edinburgh  and  founded  one  destined 
for  permanency,  the  well-known  “highland  society.”  The  first  annual  meeting  of  this 
body  was  held  in  1784,  and  it  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1787.  Originally 
designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  highlands,  it  extended  its  operations  over  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  and  confined  its  efforts  more  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  Its  title 
is  now,  under  a  royal  charter  granted  in  1834,  the  “highland  and  agricultural  society 
of  Scotland.”  Its  earliest  efforts  were  aided  by  a  grant  of  £3000  out  of  the  moneys  paid 
for  the  estates  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  attainted  in  consequence  of  their 
accession  to  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  funds  required  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  char¬ 
ter,  liowTever,  were  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  members  then  were  only  about  150. 
In  1799  the  society  began  to  publish  its  transactions  or  prize  essays.  At  present  its  mem¬ 
bers  number  4500.  The  ordinary  subscription  is  £1  3s.  6d.  annually,  which  may  be 
redeemed  by  one  payment  of  £12 12s.  Tenant-farmers  are  admitted  on  a  subscription  of 
10s.  annually,  or  £5  5s.  for  life.  The  more  important  objects  aimed  at  by  the  society 
are — 

1.  Agricultural  meetings  and  general  shows  of  stock,  implements  and  dairy  produce 
held  in  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland. 

2.  Encouraging  a  system  of  district  shows,  for  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  stock 
most  suitable  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  The  encouragement  and  promotion  of  a  proper  system  of  agricultural  and  forestiy 
education,  by  means  of  powers  conferred  by  a  supplementary  royal  charter  in  1856, 
authorizing  “the  council  of  the  highland  and  A.  society  on  education”  to  prescribe  a 
curriculum  of  study,  and  to  grant  diplomas  and  certificates  to  students  of  agriculture  who 
shall  pass  the  requisite  examination. 

4.  The  advancement  of  the  veterinary  art,  by  conferring  the  society’s  certificate  on 
students  who  have  passed  through  a  regulated  curriculum  in  the  Edinburgh  veterinary 
yollege,  and  who  are  found  by  a  rigid  examination  qualified  to  practice. 

5.  The  appointment  of  two  chemists  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  soils,  manures,  etc. 
'do  members,  and  for  promoting  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture. 

6  The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  museum,  illustrative  of  the  vegetable  products 
of  the  country;  but  this  collection  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Edinburgh  museum  of 
.science  and  art. 

7.  The  annual  publication  of  reports  and  prize  essays  on  all  branches  of  agriculture 
and  arboriculture,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  laboratory. 

The  general  shows  of  stock,  etc.,  are  held  once  every  year,  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  or  some  other  principal  town,  and  are  attended  by  vast  numbers  of  persons. 
The  business  of  the  society  is  conducted  by  a  secretary  at  an  office  in  Edinburgh. 

The  writings  of  Arthur  Young  directed  attention  to  the  agricultural  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land,  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  1793  the  “  board  of  agriculture”  was 
incorporated.  This  was  a  private  association,  but  being  supported  by  parliamentary 
grants,  it  so  far  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  public  institution.  Its  “  surveys”  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  collected  and  diffused  an  immense  amount  of  information  of  the  most 
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valuable  kind.  It  latterly  encouraged  experiments  and  improvements  of  all  kinds  in 
agriculture,  but  was  dissolved  in  1810.  Various  societies  have  sprung  up  since  then  in 
different  parts  of  England;  of  these,  the  “  Smithfleld  cattle  club,”  “  the  Bath  and  west 
‘of  England  society,”  and  the  “Yorkshire  A.  society,  ”  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most 
influential.  The  growth  and  vigor  of  the  national  society,  “the  royal  A.  society  of  Eng¬ 
land,"  has  been  beyond  all  precedent.  It  was  established  in  May,  1838,  and  then  con¬ 
sisted  of  466  members,  but  in  1873  the  members  were  as  many  in  number  as  6000.  The 
objects  which  it  pursues  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  highland  and  A.  society 
of  Scotland.  Ordinary  members  pay  £1  annually,  or  £10  for  life.  The  Journal ,  con¬ 
taining  interesting  and  original  reports  on  A.  subjects,  is  sent  free  to  all  the  members. 
Ireland  also  boasts  of  its  “  royal  A.  society  of  Ireland.”  It  was  formed  in  1841,  and  has 
greatly  assisted  in  advancing  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  especially  by  introducing 
improved  breeds  of  cattle. — Most  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  have  followed 
the  example  of  Gt.  Britain  in  the  formation  of  A.  associations  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  free  states  of  America,  where  the  land  is  mostly  owned  by  those  who  farm  it, 
A.  S.  have  sprung  up  in  great  numbers.  Eveiy  state  has  its  central  society,  which  in  its 
turn  fosters  a  number  of  local  associations.  Indeed,  in  all  the  chief  grain-producing  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  co.  boasts  of  its  own  society.  These  being  all  partly  supported  by  state  money, 
useful  information  is  collected,  published,  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  in  reports.  Canada 
follows  in  the  wake  of  her  enterprising  neighbors,  and  supports  by  grants  of  money  a 
provincial  show  in  each  province,  while  the  co.  societies  are  numerous,  and  suppty  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  agriculture  at  Toronto  and  Montreal.  In  Canada 
and  the  U.  S.  the  A.  S.  are  of  a  highly  popular  character.  Prizes  are  given,  not  only  for 
animals,  implements  and  dairy  produce,  but  also  for  fruits.  Being  more  of  a  general 
nature,  combining  agriculture,  horticulture  and  domestic  economy,  such  exhibitions  are 
frequented  by  all  classes.  They  are  usually  denominated  “  fairs,”  though  partaking 
little  of  the  character  and  appearance  of  what  is  understood  by  a  “  fair”  in  Britain.  The 
diffusion  of  education  among  the  farmers  of  the  free  states  has  made  them  eager  readers 
of  A.  writings,  and  the  numerous  societies  soon  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  improved  stock, 
implements  and  seeds  over  their  wide  territories. 

AG'KICTJLTURE  (Lat.  ager,  a  field,  and  colo,  I  till)  is  the  art  of  rearing  those  plants  and 
animals  that  are  best  suited  to  supply  the  wants  of  man.  Man  has  found  the  earth,  in 
almost  every  clime,  covered  with  vegetation,  yet  this  often  yields  little  that  he  can  use. 
The  spontaneous  growth  of  nature  affording  but  a  limited  quantity  of  food,  lie  at  first 
attempts  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  capturing  the  wild  animals,  which  often  feed  upon 
what  is  unsuited  for  his  sustenance.  Sometimes,  however,  the  most  fertile  lands  under 
luxuriant  forests,  or  other  natural  vegetation,  only  support  a  small  number  of  animals. 
In  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  given  area  of  territory  cannot  maintain  many  of 
the  human  family,  so  long  as  they  depend  upon  the  natural  vegetation  or  on  the  chase. 
It  is  only  after  those  plants  which  yield  man  an  abundant  supply  of  food  are  selected 
and  made  the  object  of  cultivation,  that  population  augments,  and  civilization  takes  its 
rise. 

Man  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  plants  for  cultivation  to  afford  him  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  In  n.  lat.,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye  and  the  potato  form  the  chief  plants  from  which 
he  derives  subsistence.  These  crops  are  most  productive  when  grown  in  summer  in  the 
temperate  climates  of  the  earth,  being  unsuited  to  the  heats  of  the  torrid  zone.  Their 
geographical  limits,  however,  are  greatly  extended  by  growing  them  as  winter  crops  on 
the  borders  of,  and  even  within  the  tropics.  In  these  regions,  however,  rice,  maize, 
millet,  and  other  grains  become  far  more  productive  of  food  than  the  already  mentioned 
cereals  are  in  high  latitudes,  as  they  flourish  during  the  heats  of  summer.  Where  heat 
and  moisture  are  almost  perennial  in  the  tropics,  the  banana,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and 
other  herbaceous  plants  and  trees,  are  most  productive  of  human  food.  A  short  histori¬ 
cal  outline  of  the  A.  of  different  parts  of  the  world  will  exhibit  the  chief  elements  that 
regulate  the  practices  of  the  husbandman. 

The  early  civilization  of  Egypt  claims  for  it  the  first  notice  in  a  passing  outline  of  the 
chief  systems  of  A.  The  teeming  population  that  existed  in  ancient  times  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the  large  standing  army  which  was  maintained,  the  extraordinary 
works  of  engineering  and  architecture  still  visible  in  our  day,  and  the  exportation  of  corn 
to  other  nations,  indicate  an  advanced  state  of  the  art  of  A.  Bain  is  a  rare  phenomenon 
in  upper  Egypt,  and  fertility  is  only  maintained  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  are 
subject  to  annual  floods.  The  risings  and  ebbings  are  as  regular  now  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus;  and  the  agricultural  systems  are  also  in  a  great  measure  the 
same.  The  inundation  which,  unless  prevented  by  embankments,  covers  the  whole  land, 
occurs  at  the  hottest  season.  As  the  waters  retire  in  October,  the  land  is  sown  with 
what  are  there  styled  winter  crops,  consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  beans,  flax,  lupines, 
chick-pease,  etc.  All  these  crops  require  no  further  watering,  as  the  moisture  which  the 
soil  has  imbibed  during  the  inundation  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  maturity  about  the 
end  of  April,  or  even  a  month  sooner  in  upper  Eg}rpt.  Only  one  crop  in  the  year  is 
grown  upon  most  of  the  inundated  lands.  But  on  those  lands  which  are  protected  from 
the  inundation,  three  crops  a  year  maybe  raised  by  means  of  artificial  watering.  Few  of 
the  plants  used  as  winter  crops  can  be  grown  in  summer  in  Egypt.  The  plants  adapted 
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for  summer  consist  of  rice  (largely  grown  in  the  Delta),  durra,  millet,  maize,  sesame, 
melons,  onions;  they  are  sown  from  April  to  August,  and  of  several  of  them  two  crops  in 
the  season  ripen  under  the  cloudless  sky  of  Egypt.  A  vast  amount  of  manual  labor  and 
animal  power  is  expended  in  watering  the  ground  for  the  summer  crops.  The  peasants 
use  the  shadoof  for  the  purpose,  which  is  a  simple  contrivance,  used  in  drawing  water, 
oyer  a  large  portion  of  the  east.  The  Persian  wheel,  driven  by  oxen,  is  largely  employed; 
so  much  so,  that  about  50,000  of  these  machines  are  at  present  in  use  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Besides  these  crops,  cotton,  indigo  and  sugar-cane  are  now  cultivated  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent.  When  the  waters  rest  long  on  the  land,  it  answers  all  the  ends  of  a  fallow,  by  extir¬ 
pating  the  land-weeds  and  disintegrating  the  soil.  The  ground,  in  such  cases,  requires  no 
further  culture  than  treading  in  the  seed  by  animals,  or  slightly  scratching  the  surface 
with  bushes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  summer  crops  require  a  great  deal  of  tending,  both 
in  cultivating  and  watering  the  soil.  The  diminution  of  the  population  in  Egypt  has  in 
some  measure  deprived  the  country  of  the  means  of  its  former  advanced  state  of  A. ;  nor 
is  its  present  political  condition  at  all  likely  to  lead  to  much  improvement. 

Few  historical  records  of  the  state  of  Babylonian  A.  have  come  dowu  to  us.  We  can 
only  judge  of  its  productiveness  by  the  dense  population  that  was  supported  in  the  plains 
bordering  the  Euphrates,  where  the  summer  climate  is  almost  as  arid  as  that  of  Egypt. 
That  river  also  was  subject  to  overflow,  when  the  snows  melted  on  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  in  summer.  Further  than  this,  however,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  systems 
pursued  or  crops  cultivated. 

The  Scriptures  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  operations  of  the  husbandman  in  Palestine 
as  well  as  in  Egypt.  The  operations  in  the  two  countries  necessarily  formed  striking 
contrasts — the  crops  in  the  former  being  chiefly  dependent  on  the  rains  for  growth ;  in 
the  latter,  on  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Holy  Land  there  are  extensive  plains 
of  fertile  soil  which  yielded  the  finest  wheat.  The  hillsides  were  covered  with  vines  and 
olives,  often  planted  on  terraces  formed  with  much  labor,  to  aiford  a  larger  mass  of  soil, 
in  which  the  plants  might  flourish  in  the  almost  rainless  summers.  The  valleys  were 
well  watered,  and  afforded  pasture  for  numerous  flocks.  Of  the  smaller  cultivated  plants, 
millet  was  the  chief  summer  crop,  but  it  was  only  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent,  being 
confined  to  those  spots  that  could  be  artificially  watered.  Wheat  and  barley  were  the 
chief  cereals,  as  the  winter  rains  were  sufficient  to  -bring  them  to  maturity.  The  large 
number  of  inhabitants  that  Palestine  supported  under  the  Jews  is  the  wonder  of  all  mod¬ 
ern  travelers,  who  are  struck  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  the  desolation  of  the 
country.  The  means  of  cultivation,  however,  disappeared  with  the  inhabitants;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  wood  has  added  to  the  aridity  of  the  climate.  Concurring  testimony 
indicates  that  the  systems  of  cultivation  were  somewhat  similar  in  all  the  countries  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  characterized  by  arid  summers,  and  autumn  and 
winter  rains.  Irrigation,  therefore,  was  had  recourse  to  wherever  it  was  practicable. 

The  A.  of  Italy  in  the  present  day  exhibits  great  contrasts  in  its  condition ;  for  while 
a  garden-like  cultivation  is  seen  in  Lombardy,  the  utmost  rudeness  and  backwardness 
prevail  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Into  the  social  causes  that  have  led  to 
these  results  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter.  The  literature  of  the  A.  of  the  ancient 
Homans  throws  much  light  on  the  systems  that  then  existed  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  As  is  well  known,  the  wide-spread  dominion  of  Rome  rose  out 
of  a  diminutive  colony  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  time  of  the  early 
kings,  its  original  territory  did  not  extend  above  five  m.  towards  the  Alban  hills,  and 
still  less  in  other  directions.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided  a  portion  of  his  small  ter¬ 
ritory  among  his  subjects,  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than  an  acre  to  each.  This  allotment, 
granted  in  perpetuity,  was  not  liable  to  be  taxed,  and  could  be  sold  by  its  owner.  The 
Avliole  territory  was  not  assigned  to  the  citizens,  but  the  larger  part  was  kept  as  domain 
lands,  which  yielded  a  revenue  to  the  state,  by  being  let  to  the  wealthy  classes.  These 
domain  lands  were  either  cultivated  or  allowed  to  remain  in  pasture.  The  common  con¬ 
ditions  were  that  the  occupants  of  the  corn-land  paid  one  tenth  of  the  produce  as  rent; 
of  vines  and  fruit-trees,  one-fifth;  and  a  moderate  rate  a  head  for  sheep  or  cattle  pastured. 
The  occupants  were  merely  tenants-at-will,  and  the  state  could  resume  and  sell  their  lands 
at  any  time.  A  similar  policy  seems  to  have  been  pursued  by  the  numerous  states  of 
ancient  Italy.  As  these  were  all  conquered  in  succession  by  the  Romans,  their  lands 
became  the  property  of  the  Roman  state.  Sometimes  the  inhabitants  were  wholly  extir¬ 
pated,  or  sold  into  slavery,  and  their  lands  were  partly  assigned  to  the  poorer  citizens 
engaged  in  the  Avar;  the  remainder,  which  was  al\Arays  the  much  larger  part,  became 
domain  lands.  In  other  instances,  only  a  portion  of  the  lands  was  taken  from  the  con¬ 
quered  nations;  the  former  owners  were  alloAved  to  retain  them  as  tenants,  paying  the 
ordinary  rent.  Thus,  from  the  earliest  times,  two  classes  of  cultivators  were  in  existence 
— the  small  proprietors,  and  the  Avealthy  tenants  holding  the  lands  of  the  state.  Betwixt 
the  tAvo,  there  Avas  almost  a  perpetual  strife — the  one  demanded  the  distribution  of  the 
state  domains,  while  the  others  constantly  resisted  it.  Even  after  the  Romans  became 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  the  citizens  had  little  more  than  four  acres  of  land  assigned 
to  each;  and  the  domain  lands  increased  enormously.  Attempts  Avere  constantly  made 
to  restrict  the  extent  of  domain  held  by  the  patricians,  but  generally  without  effect.  See 
Agrarian  Laavs.  The  great  extent  of  domain  lands  gave  rise  to  the  employment  of 
slave-labor  in  their  cultivation  by  the  wealthy  citizens.  This  led  to  the  discouragement  of 
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small  proprietors,  so  that  the  free  population  engaged  in  A.  diminished  throughout  Italy. 
The  evil  was  further  aggravated  by  the  policy  that  the  Romans  pursued  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces:  there  none  of  the  land  was  held  as  freehold,  but 
it  was  solely  vested  in  the  Roman  people,  being  all  let  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
On  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  wealthy  Romans  flocked  over,  and  farmed  the  rents,  as  well 
as  cultivated  the  lands  by  means  of  slave-labor.  Indeed,  the  chief  supplies  of  grain  sent 
to  Rome  from  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Carthage  were  raised  by  means  of  slaves.  A.  was 
long  the  only  source  of  wealth  open  to  the  patricians;  and  it  was  deemed  the  most  honor¬ 
able  of  occupations.  Its  operations  were  then  directed  by  men  of  wealth  and  learning; 
and  no  wonder  that  its  literature  was  so  copious,  and  held  in  so  high  estimation.  Cato, 
the  first  and  most  celebrated  agricultural  writer  (who  d.  aged  88,  150  b.c.),  was  in  the 
middle  period  of  life  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  large  farming  system  had 
then  been  fully  established;  and  he  gives  us  not  only  the  most  minute  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  the  management  of  the  slaves  on  his  Sabine  farm,  but  all  the  details  of  husbandry, 
from  the  plowing  of  the  fallows  to  the  reaping  and  threshing  of  the  crop. 

The  chief  grain  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat,  but  barley  was  also  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Land  devoted  to  grain  was  fallowed  for  a  whole  year  every 
alternate  year;  in  other  words,  the  rotation  consisted  of,  1st,  wheat;  2d,  fallow.  One  third 
of  the  fallow  was  manured  and  sown  with  some  green  crop  as  cattle-food.  Fallow 
received  from  four  to  five  furrows  before  the  wheat  was  sown  in  autumn.  The  last 
plowing  left  the  land  in  narrow  ridges;  and  as  the  seed  was  sown  broadcast,  it  came 
up  in  rows,  which  admitted  of  the  crop  being  several  times  hand-hoed.  The  crops  of 
wheat  ripened  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  the  summers  were  too  dry  to  allow  of  millet 
and  other  summer  crops  being  raised  with  certainty.  Rye,  hemp,  flax,  beans,  turnips, 
lupines,  vetches  and  lucerne  are  also  mentioned  as  occasionally  cultivated.  Meadows 
were  highly  esteemed,  and  irrigation  to  some  extent  adopted.  Cattle  were  fed  in  the 
plains  in  winter,  and  driven  towards  the  Apennines  as  the  snows  melted  in  spring,  and 
when  the  pastures  below  became  parched  by  the  heat.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  southern  Italy  consists  of  thin  calcareous  soils,  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
grain  or  grass;  and  the  vine,  the  olive  and  the  mulberry  become  the  chief  object  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  principal  districts  for  growing  wheat  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  and 
in  the  ancient  Apulia,  where  Hannibal  generally  wintered  when  he  overran  Italy.  Some 
of  these  rich  plains  are  still  held  directly  from  the  government,  and  cultivation  is  of  the 
rudest  character.  One  third  of  the  land  is  in  pasture,  and  the  other  two  thirds  in  fallow 
and  grain.  Three  or  four  crops  are  taken  in  succession,  and  the  soil  is  then  allowed  to 
recruit  its  exhausted  strength  by  remaining  under  pasture. 

In  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy  watered  by  the  Po,  A.  is  now  in  a  very 
advanced  condition.  A  great  part  of  it  is  of  great  natural  fertility ;  it  drew  forth  the 
praises  of  Polybius,  who  visited  it  about  fifty  years  after  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  The  oak-groves  which  he  found  scattered  over  the  plain  fed  the  immense 
droves  of  swine  that  were  then  raised  in  Italy.  Now,  however,  rich  and  poor  soils  are 
subjected  to  the  fertilizing  influences  of  irrigation,  and  the  region  has  become  the  best 
cultivated  in  Europe.  No  less  than  1,600,000  acres  of  land  are  under  irrigation,  and  the 
results  are  of  the  most  striking  character.  The  land  is  forced  to  produce  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  grass  and  grain.  The  irrigated  meadows,  like  the  pastures  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  are  made  the  corner-stone  of  the  systems  of  rotation.  In  general,  three  years 
in  meadow  are  succeeded  by  three  years  in  rice ;  two  years  in  Indian  corn  and  flax ;  one 
year  in  wheat  sown  out  with  grass-seeds.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept  on  the  farms 
of  Lombardy,  where  the  land  is  often  a  complete  net-work  of  canals,  with  their  smaller 
distributing  channels.  There  is  a  large  exportation  both  of  grain  and  dairy  produce. 
The  vast  ranges  of  snowy  mountains  that  bound  the  plain  to  the  north  afford  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  water  during  the  heats  of  summer.  The  vine  and  mulberry  beautify 
the  country,  and  also  give  emplojmient  to  the  dense  population. 

The  lower  latitude  of  Spain  gives  it  a  still  more  arid  summer  climate  than  Italy. 
Rains  commonly  fall  only  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  supply  is  scanty  and 
irregular.  This  renders  Spain  a  poor  and  unproductive  country,  excepting  where  the  soil 
can  be  irrigated.  For  this  reason,  the  resources  of  its  A.  are  chiefly  confined  to  its 
well -watered  valleys,  which  are  capable  of  being  made  to  outstrip  Egypt  itself  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  The  Moors  early  introduced  the  art  of  irrigation  in  the  s.  of  Spain,  and 
carried  it  to  a  high  pitch  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  Before  the  conquest  of  that  coun¬ 
try  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  valley  of  Granada  was  one  well-cultivated  garden. 
Though  the  undiminished  powers  of  the  land  are  still  attested  by  a  few  spots  in  the  mg  as 
of  Murcia  and  Granada,  its  present  condition  cannot  be  compared  to  its  condition  under 
the  Moors.  The  high  temperature  admits  of  a  succession  of  crops  being  raised  in  one 
year,  as  in  Egypt.  After  wheat  has  been  gathered  in  June,  a  crop  of  maize  or  millet  or 
of  vegetables  is  got.  Maize  is  scarcely  grown  in  Spain  except  where  the  land  is  irrigated, 
so  that  every  valley  is  more  or  less  under  the  productive  influences  of  water.  The  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  snows  in  summer  on  the  high  ranges  of  mountains,  affords  a  supply  when  it  is 
most  needed  in  the  plains  below.  Vines,  olives  and  oranges  find  a  genial  climate  for 
their  growth  in  the  southern  parts,  and  are  important  objects  of  culture. 

France  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  countries  in  Europe.  In 
the  s.,  the  climate  is  sufficiently  hot  for  olives,  maize,  the  mulberry  and  the  vine.  The 
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summer  rains,  too,  are  more  abundant  than  in  Spain,  and  permit  maize  to  be  extensively 
grown  alternately  with  wheat,  which  forms  a  most  productive  course  of  crops.  Irriga¬ 
tion  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the  southern  valleys,,  and  the  reclamation  of 
the  barren  wastes  of  the  Crau  in  Provence,  testifies  to  its  fertilizing  effects.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  poor  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  grain;  but  such 
soil  admits  of  the  growth  of  the  mulberry,  the  olive,  or  the  vine.  All  these  crops  de¬ 
mand  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  their  culture,  and  sustain  a  dense  population.  Nor¬ 
mandy  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures.  The  n.w.  of  France  generally  is  the  most  fertile 
tract  of  land  in  Europe.  In  the  less  advanced  districts,  fallow  wheat  and  oats  is  the  rota¬ 
tion  still  followed.  Clovers  and  lucerne  are  largely  sown  in  the  chalky  districts.  In  the 
best  cultivated  districts  in  the  n.,  wheat  and  beet-root  or  poppy  are  sown  alternately. 
Beet  forms  a  most  important  plant  in  the  A.  of  France  in  the  present  day,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  country  is  derived  from  it.  Much  of  France  is 
divided  into  small  properties,  which  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  less  fertile  prov¬ 
inces.  This  division  of  property  is  so  far  a  necessity,  as  no  other  industrial  occupation 
is  open  to  the  people.  As  soon  as  manufactures  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  town, 
it  will  influence  the  condition  of  the  rural  population,  and  lead  to  the  enlargement  of 
properties. 

In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  the  climate  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  southern  half  of  France.  Maize  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products, 
but  the  A.  labors  under  so  many  impediments  to  progress,  that  it  is  yet  in  a  back¬ 
ward  state.  In  southern  Russia  there  are  vast  tracts  of  rich  land  bordering  on  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  sea  and  sea  of  Azov,  from  which  western  Europe  derives 
large  supplies  of  wheat  and  flaxseed,  as  well  as  some  maize.  The  northern  parts  of 
Russia  are  less  fertile,  and  as  yet  the  means  of  transport  is  defective  and  limited.  Oats, 
flax,  skins,  and  tallow  are  the  chief  products  sent  to  market.  Rye  forms  the  common 
bread-corn  of  the  lower  classes.  Prussia,  unless  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  has  no 
great  proportion  of  fertile  land  within  her  territory :  the  chief  article  exported  is  wheat 
from  the  Baltic  provinces,  which  is  of  fine  quality.  The  potato  enters  largely  into  the 
food  of  the  common  people  m  Prussia,  and  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ardent 
spirits.  Its  A.,  however,  has  no  peculiarities  deserving  of  special  notice  in  this  cursory 
sketch. 

Flanders  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  farming,  and  its  cultivators  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  carried  improved  systems  into  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  It  i^ 
characterized  by  painstaking  management,  and,  at  the  same  time,  liberal  application  of 
manure.  The  general  size  of  the  farms  would  be  considered  rather  small  in  England, 
but  considerable  capitals  are  invested  in  stock  and  implements,  and  several  kinds  of  crops, 
are  raised  unknown  to  British  A.  A  large  part  of  the  stock  is  stabled  throughout  the 
year,  the  grass  being  cut  and  carried  from  the  fields.  The  rearing  and  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  as  well  as  the  dairy,  are  often  combined  on  the  same  farm.  Flax  is  a  crop  which 
receives  a  great  deal  of  careful  management.  Hemp  and  beet-root  require  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  manure,  and  only  enter  into  the  rotation  where  high  farming  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  crops  are  so  arranged  in  the  rotation,  that  two  cereal  crops  do  not  succeed 
each  other.  In  no  country  are  the  fields  kept  so  free  from  weeds  as  they  are  in  Flanders, 
and  in  none  do  the  agriculturists  suffer  so  little  from  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  grain, 
owing  to  the  great  variety  of  crops  that  are  raised. 

England  had  made  considerable  advances  in  A.  so  far  back  as  the  16th  c.  This  fact 
may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Fitzherbert,  Tusser,  and  others.  At  an  early 
period,  her  chief  article  of  export  had  been  wool,  which  supplied  the  seats  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  in  Holland,  but  now  she  also  exports  a  large  quantity  of  wheat.  The 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  caused  a  demand  for  butcher-meat,  which  began  to 
rise  in  price  much  sooner  than  it  did  in  Scotland.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.,  tur¬ 
nips  and  red  clover  were  introduced  as  field-crops,  and  by  the  end  of  it  the  two  were 
extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts,  in  alternation  with  corn.  In  1750,  the  four-course 
shift  was  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Norfolk.  Under  this  system  of  1st,  wheat; 
2d,  turnips;  3d,  barley;  4tli,  grass,  one  half  of  the  land  was  constantly  under  corn-crops, 
and  the  other  under  cattle-crops.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  fattened  on 
the  turnips  and  clover.  In  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  turnips,  it  was  well  cultivated 
and  weeded,  and  the  consumption  of  the  roots  on  the  land  increased  the  yield  of  the 
barley.  The  four-course  shift  has  formed  the  basis  upon  which  further  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  England.  The  strong  soils  of 
Suffolk  and  Essex  yield  good  pasture,  and  about  a  century  ago  they  were  mostly  devoted  to 
dairy-farming.  The  high  price  of  corn,  however,  encouraged  the  conversion  of  these 
lands  into  arable  farms.  The  course  followed  was  1st,  wheat;  2d,  fallow;  3d,  barley;  4th, 
clover.  Instead  of  the  fallow,  mangel-wurzel  is  now  largely  substituted,  which  enables 
the  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  bullocks  in  the  yards,  without  so  large  an  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  purchase  of  oil-cake  as  was  at  one  time  thought  necessary.  In  the  western 
counties,  where  the  climate  is  more  suitable  for  grass,  and  less  so  for  wheat,  dairy  and 
stock-rearing  become  greater  objects  of  attention.  The  demand  for  dairy  produce  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  the  w.,  renders  the  land  of  much 
greater  value  under  grass  than  under  corn,  more  especially  where  the  soil  is  tenacious. 
In  the  more  friable  soils  of  the  north-western  counties  of  England,  the  systems  of  A- 
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resemble  somewhat  that  of  Scotland.  Instead  of  the  land  lying  one  year  under  grass, 
it  lies  two,  followed  by  oats,  then  turnips  or  potatoes,  and  the  wheat-crop  is  taken  after 
this  green  crop,  and  not  after  the  grass.  This  is  the  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
the  arable  farming  m  the  western  from  that  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  A  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  England  is  under  permanent  pasture,  and  the  beauty  of  tiie 
meadows  is  unrivaled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  surface  of  England  is  very  unevenly 
farmed,  for  while  A.  lias  attained  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  such  counties  as  Suffolk, 
Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  it  is  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state  in  others.  The  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  state  of  things  are  often  difficult  to  trace.  The  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  now  seems,  however,  far  more  generally  diffused,  and  spirited  farmers  are  every¬ 
where  springing  up,  who,  before  long,  will  find  many  imitators. 

In  Ireland,  the  want  of  manufactures  has  continued  to  act  as  a  great  hindrance  to  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement.  The  competition  that  arose  among  a  generally  indigent  popula¬ 
tion  in  taking  small  farms,  led  to  extravagant  rents,  the  payment  of  which  involved  the 
starvation  of  the  tenants.  The  faithful  pictures  which  Arthur  Young  drew",  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  showed  the  workings  of  such  a  system.  The  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  potato,  upon  which  the  people  chiefly  subsisted,  enabled  rents  to  be  paid  by 
selling  the  scanty  produce  of  grain,  or  the  pigs  that  were  reared.  The  failure  of  the 
potato-crop  in  1846  produced  the  most  heart-rending  scenes  of  misery  that  have  been 
witnessed  in  our  times.  When  Young  made  his  tour,  it  was  the  common  practice,  among 
the  small  farmers,  to  take  from  four  to  six  crops  of  oats  or  barley  in  succession,  after 
which  the  land  was  allowed  to  renovate  its  powers  by  the  growth  of  the  natural  grasses. 
On  the  moderate-sized  farms  the  cultivation  was  better;  but  turnips  had  little  place  in  a 
course  of  cropping  for  nearly  a  century  after  they  were  largely  cultivated  in  Norfolk.  The 
Protestant  population  in  the  n.  of  Ireland  introduced,  at  an  early  period,  the  culture  of 
flax,  which  still  forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  A.  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  large 
amount  of  manual  labor  which  it  requires  in  its  preparation  for  market  has  so  far  served 
to  preserve  the  cultivators  from  descending  so  low  in  the  scale  of  social  existence  as  those 
in  the  s.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  found  that  the  worst  land  is  most  densely  peopled;  the 
secondary  descriptions  are  in  moderate-sized  farms;  wdiiletlie  best  land  has  hitherto  been 
devoted  to  pasture,  for  which  the  climate  is  admirably  suited.  The  winters  are  so  mild 
in  the  s.,  that  cattle  are  often  not  stabled.  In  Young’s  time,  the  Irish  graziers  were  the 
only  class  of  agriculturists  that  were  possessed  of  capital.  The  exodus  which  took  place 
after  the  potato  failure,  has  relieved  the  country  of  a  portion  of  the  redundant  popula¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  still  too  dense  in  many  places. 

Scotland  made  comparatively  little  or  no  advance  in  A.  for  ages  previous  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  18tli  c.  Donaldson,  wTho  published  his  Husbandry  Anatomized  ten  years 
before  the  union,  affords  a  pretty  accurate  picture  of  the  art  as  then  practiced.  The 
farms  were  small,  and  divided  into  outfield  and  infield  land.  On  the  former,  which  was 
furthest  from  the  homestead,  the  rotation  consisted  of  two  years  in  grass,  succeeded  by 
two  years  in  oats.  On  the  infield  land,  barley,  oats  and  pease  were  sown  in  succession, 
and  the  wdiole  manure  was  commonly  applied  to  the  barley -crop.  The  yield  of  corn  was 
from  three  to  four  times  the  quantity  of  seed.  Pastures  were  of  the  poorest  description, 
as  no  artificial  grasses  were  sown.  Little  encouragement  was  held  out  to  rear  cattle, 
for  a  heifer  did  not  bring  more  than  20s.  in  the  market — scarcely  the  price  of  two  quarters 
of  barley  at  that  time.  At  the  union,  however,  Scotland  gained  free  trade  with  her 
wealthier  rival,  from  which  flowed  the  happiest  consequences.  Every  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  shared  in  the  new  field  opened  up,  and  none  more  so  than  A.  A  large  trade  soon 
arose  in  sending  the  lean  cattle  and  sheep  that  were  reared  on  the  mountainous  wastes, 
as  well  as  in  the  low  country,  to  be  fattened  on  the  pastures  and  green  crops  in  the  s. 
A  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  stock  soon  followed,  which  not  only  encouraged  improved 
breeds,  but  enabled  cultivators  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  the  arable  lands  to  the  growth 
of  artificial  grasses  and  turnips.  Neither  of  these  were  grown  previous  to  the  union; 
but  in  little  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  one  farmer  in  Roxburghshire  is  said  to  have 
had  100  acres  of  turnips  in  one  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  turnips  and  artificial 
grasses  formed  the  basis  of  improved  A.  in  every  county.  A  great  rise  in  the  value,  of 
land  took  place.  The  war-prices  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  gave  a  further  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  reclamation  of  land.  The  improvements,  however,  were  not  effected  without 
a  great  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  rural  population.  Formerly,,  the  farms  were  small, 
and  often  labored  by  the  members  of  a  single  family.  A  consolidation  of  farms  took 
place,  which  necessitated  a  great  change  in  the  social  condition  of  employers  and 
employed,  producing  often  painful  contrasts.  Of  late  years,  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  greatly  helped  to  elevate  the  rural  population,  and  necessitated 
improvements  in  cottage  accommodation.  >  . 

Scottish  A.  is  distinguished  for  great  econom}r  in  labor,  forming  a  contrast  in  this 
respect  to  that  in  the  chief  corn  districts  of  England.  Few  farms  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
richer  districts  without  having  a  fixed  steam-engine  for.  driving  the  barn  and  .  other 
machinery,  Labor-saving  machines  have  also  been  freely  introduced.  Y  ith  soil,  climate, 
and  situation,  the  mode  of  cropping  varies  greatly  over  the  country.  In  the  Lothians, 
the  six-course  shift  is  common:  namely,  1st,  wheat;  2d,  beans  or  potatoes;  3d,  wheat; 
4th,  turnips;  5th,  barley  or  wheat;  6th.  grass-seeds.  In  certain  situations,  the  potato 
crop  has  lately  been  still  more  extensively  planted,  occupying  the  place  of  the  bean  or 
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the  turnip.  On  secondary  farms,  the  five-course  rotation  becomes  more  common:  1st, 
wheat  or  barley;  2d,  grass;  3d,  grass;  4th,  oats;  5th,  turnips  or  potatoes.  The  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  surface  of  Scotland,  however,  is  devoted  to  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  mountainous  tracts  are  generally  unfit  for  cultivation.  Little  else  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  improving  them  than  digging  a  few  surface-drains,  and  improving  the  breeds  of 
the  stock  they  feed.  Sheep-farms  vary  in  extent  from  1000  to  60,000  acres.  A  few  of 
the  best  stock-farms  may  summer  and  winter  a  sheep  to  the  acre,  but  most  require  three 
acres.  The  black-faced  are  reared  upon  the  most  elevated  and  exposed  ground,  while 
the  Cheviots  thrive  on  those  parts  that  are  less  so.  No  other  food  is  usually  given  in 
winter  than  what  is  left  on  the  fields  in  autumn.  Cross-breeds  between  the  Cheviot  and 
the  Leicester  are  reared  in  the  lower  ranges,  where  a  supply  of  turnips  may  be  had  to  give 
to  the  ewes  while  suckling  their  offspring.  When  the  sheep  are  to  be  fattened,  they  are 
taken  to  the  arable  districts.  The  opening  of  steam-navigation  and  lately,  the  system  of 
railways,  have  been  of  infinite  benefit  to  Scottish  A.  in  getting  a  market  for  fat  animals. 

In  North  America ,  the  same  crops  are  raised  as  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  Europe. 
The  winters  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  are  much  more  severe  than  those  of  western  Europe, 
while  the  summers  are  quite  as  hot,  and  far  more  moist,  and  hence  arise  considerable 
variations  in  the  practices  of  A.  In  Canada  and  the  northern  states,  wheat  is  the  staple 
article  of  export.  In  all  the  chief  exporting  districts,  wheat  and  red  clover  are  grown  as 
alternate  crops.  Betwixt  lat.  42°  and  39°,  wheat  is  often  grown  alternately  with  maize, 
after  the  land  has  been  under  pasture  for  some  years.  Again,  betwixt  lat.  39 3  and  35°, 
the  climate  is  better  suited  for  maize  than  wheat,  which  becomes  less  productive.  The 
best  pastoral  regions  are  in  south  Ohio  and  throughout  Kentucky.  Below  lat.  35°,  maize 
is  much  less  productive,  and  the  climate  becomes  suitable  for  cotton.  This  plant  fur¬ 
nishes  the  staple  article  of  production  from  lat.  35°  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
Bice  is  the  most  profitable  crop  in  the  southern  states;  but  its  culture  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  tidal  swamps,  which  can  be  flooded  by  fresh  wTater.  The  sugar-cane  is  limited  to 
the  rich  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  n.  as  lat.  81°.  Tobacco 
is  a  principal  crop  in  Virginia  and  some  other  states.  The  West  India  islands,  surrounded 
by  the  warm  waters  of.  the  gulf,  are  free  from  the  cold  n.  winds  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  This  circumstance  favors  the  growth  of  the  cane,  which  is  so  suceptible  of  injury 
from  frosts.  The  rich  lands  of  these  islands  produce  large  crops  of  sugar.  Coffee  is  also 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  on  several  of  the  Antilles.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  characterized  by  mild  winters  and  dry  summers,  so  that  the  methods  of  A.  must 
conform  to  those  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 

The  soil  of  South  America  appears  to  be  much  more  fertile  than  that  of  North  America. 
In  the-  southern  parts,  the  winters  are  comparatively  mild,  when  contrasted  with  those 
on  the  same  lat.  in  the  British  possessions.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  admirably 
suited  for  rearing  sheep  and  cattle,  which  are  found  in  immense  herds  in  the  interior. 
Brazil  is  densely  wooded,  showing  the  abundance  of  the  rains  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
country  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane.  In  the  n.,  where  the  dry  seasons  are  of 
longer  duration,  there  are  immense  grassy  plains  called  savannahs,  covered  with  herds  of 
wild  cattle.  Though  no  cattle  were  found  on  the  continent  when  discovered  by  Europeans, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  more  cattle  are  now  running  wild  in  South  America  than  the 
whole  domesticated  cattle  of  Europe. 

China  possesses  a  climate  having  a  great  similarity  to  that  of  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  winters  are  cold  and  the  summers  moist  and  hot.  Rice  forms 
the.  great  staple  crop  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  s. ,  wherever  the  land  can  be  irrigated. 
This  plant  is  also  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  on  dry  lands,  along  with  millet  and  maize. 
The  density  of  the  population  in  China  is  an  indication  of  the  advanced  state  of  its  A. 
The  careful  manner  in  which  all  the  refuse  of  the  towns  and  villages  is  husbanded  and 
applied  to  the  land,  while  weeds  are  not  suffered  to  grow  among  the  crops,  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  productive  A.  of  the  Chinese. 

The  condition  of  A.  in  China  shows  what  we  might  expect  from  enlightened  policy  in 
the  promotion  of  that  of  India.  The  monsoons  which  prevail  over  Hindostan  during 
summer  cause  a  great  luxuriance  of  vegetation  while  they  last;  but  the  extreme  droughts 
that  precede  and  follow  them  parch  and  wither  up  the  shallower-rooted  plants.  Over  a 
large  part  of  India,  irrigation  is  required  to  produce  many  of  the  crops  with  certainty. 
In  the  tropical  latitudes,  rice  is  the  most  abundant  grain-yielding  plant,  and  forms  the  chief 
food  of  the  people.  The  numerous  rivers  of  northern  India  supply  the  means  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  the  production  of  food  then  becomes  a  matter  of  comparative  certainty.  Where 
the  winters  are  cool,  wheat  and  barley  are  grown  at  that  season,  and  rice,  maize,  millet, 
etc.,  in  summer,  just  as  we  find  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  south  of  Spain.  At  the 
present  time,  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  better  cultivation  of  land  are  the  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  transporting  the  produce,  and  the  tenure  by  which  the  land  is  held. 
The  immense  quantities  of  cotton  and  flax  which  are  grown  and  literally  lost  for  want  of 
a  market,  is  a  subject  that  is  beginning  to  attract  attention,  since  our  manufacturers  are 
suffering  from  the  scarcity  of  raw  material. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  an  outline  of  the  A.  of  the  other  intertropical  countries 
of  the  world,  which  have  contributed  so  little  to  the  common  civilization  of  mankind. 
Where  rains  are  abundant,  the  ease  with  which  a  subsistence  can  be  got  from  large  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  and  trees  yielding  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  has  been  justly  regarded  as 
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inimical  to  the  progress  of  society.  The  productiveness  of  the  banana  and  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  considering  the  small  amount  of  cultivation  they  require,  is  calculated  to  strike 
natives  of  colder  climates  with  astonishment.  Capt.  Cfook  eloquently  remarks :  “Who¬ 
ever  has  planted  the  bread-fruit  trees,  has  fulfilled  his  duty  to  his  own  and  succeeding 
generations  as  completely  and  amply  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  rude  clime  who,  throughout 
his  whole  life,  has  plowed  during  the  rigor  of  winter,  reaped  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  not  only  provided  his  present  household  with  bread,  but  painfully  saved  some  money 
for  his  children.” 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  extent  of  sea  greatly  predominates  over  the  land. 
The  vapors  which  are  raised  over  so  vast  an  expanse  of  water  flow  towards  the  equator, 
and  are  chiefly  deposited  there  in  copious  rains.  They  are  not  diverted  by  the  peninsulas 
of  South  America,  south  Africa,  or  Australia,  as  they  are  by  the  continents  of  America 
and  Asia.  Comparatively  sterile  regions  are  the  result.  Australia  and  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  are  sparingly  supplied  with  rains,  so  that  their  soil  is  not  very  productive  of  grain. 
Cultivation  languishes,  and  the  agriculturist  devotes  his  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  New  Zealand,  however,  possesses  a  climate  having  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  England,  and  as  favorable  for  the  production  of  grass  and  grain. 

Under  the  heads  of  cultivated  plants,  dairy,  domestic  animals,  drainage,  irrigation, 
implements,  manures,  soil,  rotation  of  crops,  lease,  etc.,  will  be  more  particularly  treated 
the  systems  and  rationale  of  farm  management  pursued  in  the  British  islands. 

AGBICULTURE,  DEPARTMENT  OF,  established  by  congress  in  1862,  to  collect  and 
diffuse  reports  and  information,  distribute  seeds,  and  manage  a  public  botanic  garden  for 
testing  and  introducing  to  the  country  new  and  desirable  plants.  The  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  who  is  the  head,  is  appointed  by  the  president.  The  D.  of  A.  has  a  fine 
building  at  Washington,  with  a  museum,  chemical  laboratory,  gardens,  etc.  The  monthly 
reports  on  the  state  of  the  crops  and  cognate  subjects  are  estimated  to  be  of  great  value. 

AGRICULTURE,  STATISTICS  OF.  The  international  statistical  congress,  which 
met  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872,  requested  the  French  government  to  compile  the  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Hitherto  such  statistics  have  been  imperfect, 
or  wholly  neglected,  and  in  no  country  are  there  to  be  found  any  data  of  the  amount 
and  value  of  staple  crops.  This  serious  defect  the  international  statistical  congress  sought 
to  remedy,  and  the  statistical  corps  of  France  undertook  to  collect  the  facts.  Though 
by  no  means  complete,  the  information  is  valuable,  and  the  leading  points  are :  The 
average  product  of  cereals  of  all  sorts  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  5,153,808,000  bushels,  of 
which  1,657,392,000,  nearly  a  third,  are  assigned  to  Russia;  766,260,000,  or  nearly  15  pr. 
ct.,  to  Germany;  709,500,000,  or  14  pr.  ct.,  to  France;  and  557,600,000,  over  11  pr.  ct.,  to 
Austria-Hungary.  Estimating  the  average  consumption  at  15.6  bush,  per  head  for  food, 
seed  and  manufactures.  Europe  produces  usually  about  enough  to  meet  her  own  demand, 
except  in  wheat  and  some  other  breadstulfs,  in  which  a  considerable  deficiency  is  supplied 
by  importation.  Of  potatoes,  Ireland  produces  23  bush,  for  each  one  of  her  population; 
German  empire,  18.1 ;  Holland,  14.5;  Belgium,  11.6;  France,  10.2;  Scandinavia,  9.9; 
Austria-Hungary,  8.5;  Russia,  4.5;  Great  Britain,  3.3;  Italy,  1.1;  Portugal,  0.85;  Spain, 
0.28,  and  other  states  still  less. 

LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  CROPS  IN  EUROPE. 


Countries. 


<d 

c3 


Total  Area. 


Austria . 

Baden . 

Bavaria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark .... 

Finland . 

France  . 

Great  Britain 

Ireland . 

Greece . 

Hesse  Darm.. 

Holland . 

Hungary  .... 

Italy . 

Norway . 

Portugal . 

Prussia . | 

Roumania ...  I 

Russia . I 

Saxe  Altenb.. 
Saxe  Weimar 

Saxony . i 

Servia . 

Spain . ! 

Sweden . ! 

Switzerland. .  I 

Turkey . | 

Wurtemburg 


ft 


74,110,173 
3,774,358 
19,360,648 
7,278,872 
9,448,691 
93,371,255 
130,733,581 
57,623,333 
20,811,357 
11,766,143 
2,072,512 
8,123.200 
80,027,559 
64,080,565 
78,663,021 
22,508,508 
85,788,437 
29,893,638 
1870  1,268,890,822| 

1872  326.558 

1873  880,700 

1873  3,704,070 

1868  10,762,876 

1857  125.233,666 

1872  110,629,417i 

186S  10,234,802! 

1868  89,957,183 

1873  4,803,5711 


1871 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1871 
1870 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1867 
1873 
1873 1 
1873| 


1873 

1865 

1867; 

1873: 


Land 

Tilled. 

Bushels, 

Wheat. 

Bushels, 

Rye. 

Bushels, 

Barley. 

Bushels, 

Oats. 

22,273,312 

1,498,969 

7,666,407 

3,926,704 

3,434,925 

1,931,659 

64:984,190 

18,317,276 

5,283,928 

043, 620 
2,437,033 
27,966,121 

35,945,699 

4,347,288 

21,626,587 

24,682,369 

74,407,428 

1,263,478 

24,550,562 

13,367,392 

46,2:34,017 

3,343,164 

117,501,814 

3,365,090 

91,486,937 

3,188,777 

25,897,914 

21,777,248 

27,564,583 

4,852,980 

192,677,482 

123,248,640 

57,058,502 

200,128 

2.729,146 

11,116,821 

41.374,609| 

53,922 

237,998.066 

104,512,354 

3,871,032 

5,102.894 

278.138 

5,238,650 

9,024,840 

58,971,844 

1,779,426 

178,510 

123,009 

2,259,660 

8,137,443 

4.994,880 

53,163,763 

91,513.013 

8,385,154 

2,059,506 

3,179,908 

4,699,546 

107,381,080 

8.740,887 

. . 

. 

13,321,218 

1  570  631 

9, 633, 196 1 
568,449 
227,434,922 
8,449,464 

4,551,400 

8,656,770 

190,579 

498,665 

1,863,328 

5,684,696  6.240,450 

73,731,406  173,485,733 

1,985,663 

86,742,609 

221,714,919 

425,019 

792,611 

616,954,569  124,255,047 
1,175,846  886,818 

1,757.136  1,989,665 

i 

590,746,010 

1,903,390 

2,538,874 

3,969,845 

510,540 

4,086,720  510, ,840  3,065,040 

117.563.372  25,511,775  58,471.962 
2.455.429  15,985,926  12,574,379 

2,145,528  8.684.680  1.430,352, 

40.867,200  10,216,800  25.542,000 

»  7,274,135  1.635.485  5.358,693 

6,257,557 

2,093,593 

31,945,516 

5.212,736 

3.065,040 

9,269,232 

1 

Bushels, 

Potatoes, 


Av. 
Wh’t, 
Ip.  Ac. 


178.429,626  15.6 
20,433,600  16.9 
59,778,270  29.2 
60.803:4411  27.9 
14,625,690  19.5 
7, 095; 000  17.8 
374.216,236  17.1 
86,293,2611  29.9 
124,509.3041  23.0 
18,390  13  5 
15,251,505  39.0 
53,309,655  ,  24.8 
126,520,764  12.6 
29, 696, 724 j  ... 
18,847,584  23.3 
3,785,041  13.2 
569,720,471  17.6 
380.292  13.8 
326,906,518  .... 
2,671,533  28.7 
5,261,894  17.2 
41,304  494  27.0 


6.356,016 

44,704,176 

16.1 

19,850,584 

16.6 

A^jri^entum.  XTIj 

Agrippa. 


The  production  of  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  in  18  *  o  is  set  down  at 
1,586,442,000  bushels,  an  aggregate  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Russia,  which  is  I,oo7,o42,000 
bushels.  Europe  produces  a  little  over  17  bushels  per  head  of  her  population;  the 
United  States,  in  1878,  almost  40  bushels  per  head.  The  total  value  of  bread  stuns 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1888,  was  $20<,<-ll,noJ  ;  ot 
vegetables,  $694,723  ;  of  leaf  tobacco,  $19,438,066,  and  of  raw  cotton,  $247,328,-21. 


PRINCIPAL  CEREALS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


I. — Indian  Corn. 


Years. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Value  Dollars. 

Yield 

Acre. 

Average 

Price. 

Val.  per 
Acre. 

1878  . 

1,388,218,750 

1,547,901,790 

51,585,000 

$441,153,405 

26.9 

$0  31.8 

$8  55 

1879  . 

53  085,450 

580,480,217 

29.2 

0  37.5 

10  93 

1880  . 

1,717,434,543 

02,317.842 

079,714,499 

27.0 

0  39.0 

10  91 

1881 . 

1,194,910,000 

64.202,025 

759,482,170 

18.0 

0  03.6 

11  83 

1882 . 

1,017,025,100 

05,059,546 

783,837,175 

24.0 

0  48.5 

11  94 

Total . 

7,465,490,183 

290,909,803 

$3,244,673,470 

Annual  average . 

1,493,099,237 

59,381,973 

$648,934,093 

25.4 

$0  44.2 

$10  83 

II.— Wheat. 


1878  . 

1879  . 

1880  . 

1881 . 

1882 . 

420,122,400 
448,750,0:30 
498,549.838 
380.280’ 090 
504,185,470 

32,108,500 
32,545,950 
37,980,717 
.  37.709,020 
37,087,194 

$323,346,424 

497,030,142 

474.201,850 

453,790,427 

444.002.125 

13.1 

13.8 

13.1 

10.1 
13.6 

$0  77.7 

1  10.8 

0  95.1 

1  19.3 

0  88.2 

$10  16 

15  27 

12  48 

12  03 

11  99 

Total . 

2.225.894,458 

177,417,441 

$2,295,970,968 

Annual  average . 

450.378,892 

a5, 483, 488 

$459,194,194 

12.7 

$0  98.2 

$12  37 

Other  Grains.— Average  for  Same  Five  Years. 


Oats . 

419.991,374 

15,474,854 

$149,779,930 

27.4 

$0  a5.5 

$9  00 

Barley . 

48,761,836 

1.900,808 

28,583.800 

22.9 

0  65.7 

14  97 

pj  ve 

24,937.031 

1,806,153 

19,086,285 

13.9 

0  08.1 

9  50 

Buckwheat . 

12,101,982 

702,146 

7,847,473 

10.2 

0  06.3 

10  30 

Recapitulation.— Cereal  Crops  of  the  United  States  for  Five  Years. 


Year. 

Total  production,  bushels. 

Total  Number  of  Acres. 

Total  Value  of  Crop. 

1878 . 

2,302,254,950 

100,956,260 

$913,975,920 

1879 . . 

2,437.482,300 

102.200,950 

1,245,127,719 

1880 . 

2,718,193,501 

120,926,286 

1,361,497,704 

1881 . 

2,006,029,570 

123,388,070 

1,470,957,200 

1882 . 

2,699,394,490 

126,568,535 

1,468,693,393 

The  crop  of  hay  for  1882  showed  the  amounts — 38,138,049  tons,  32,339,585  acres, 
$369,958,158  value,  one  ton  and  eighteen  hundreds  yield  per  acre,  $9.70  average  price, 
$11.44  value  per  acre. 

AGRIGEN  TUM  (Gr.  Akragas),  the  modern  Girgenti,  a  t.  on  the  s.  coast  of  Sicily,  in 
lat.  37°  17'  n. ,  and  long.  13°  28'  e.,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Gela  (582  b.c.),  and,  in  the 
earlier  ages,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  island.  In  its  palmy  days,  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  200,000  inhabitants.  After  being  at  first  free,  and  then  subject  to 
tyrants,  it  was  demolished  by  the  Carthaginians  (405  b.c.),  but  very  soon  rose  again. 
In  the  course  of  the  Punic  wars,  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  From  825 
to  1086  a.d.,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by 
count  Roger  Guiscard.  The  modern  city  contains  (1881)  19,380  inhabitants,  is  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  exhibits  numerous  and  splendid  ruins,  which 
afford  inexhaustible  materials  for  pictorial  representation.  Among  the  best  preserved  of 
these  remains  of  antiquity  is  the  temple  of  concord,  of  which  only  the  roof  and  part  of 
the  front  are  wanting.  The  most  extensive  of  the  temples  was  that  of  Jupiter,  840  ft 
long,  120  ft.  high,  and  160  ft.  wide,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  appears  not  to 
have  been  finished.  Only  the  basement  and  some  fragments  remain.  Considerable  ruins 
of  the  temples  of  Juno  Lucina,  of  Hercules  and  gEsculapius  are  still  found.  The  trade 
of  the  modern  city  is  inconsiderable.  Some  corn,  fruit,  oil,  etc.,  is  exported,  but  the  har¬ 
bor  is  little  frequented. 

AG  RIMONY  ( Agrimonia ),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rosacece  (q.v.),  sub¬ 
order  potentate az.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft,  without  bracts;  the  hardened  tube  at  length 
invests  two  carpels,  and  is  covered  with  hooked  bristles. — The  Common  Agrimony  (A. 
eupatoria)  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in  borders  of  fields, 
on  waysides,  etc.  It  has  an  upright  habit,  attains  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  more,  and  has 
interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  with  the  leaflets  serrate  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  yellow,  in  close  racemes.  The  whole  plant  has  a  pleasant,  slightly  aro- 
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matic  smell,  and  is  bitter  and  styptic.  A  decoction  of  it  is  used  as  a  gargle;  the  dried 
leaves  form  a  kind  of  herb  tea;  and  the  root  has  some  celebrity  as  a  vermifuge. — Very 
similar  to  this  is  A.  suaveolens,  a  native  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  etc.  It.  has  a  very  agree¬ 
able  fragrance. 

AGRIO  NIA,  Boeotian  festivals  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  in  which  women  pretended 
for  some  time  to  search  for  the  god,  but  suddenly  desisted,  saying  that  he  hid  himself 
among  the  muses.  The  tradition  is  that  the  daughters  of  Minyas  having  despised  the 
rites  of  the  god,  were  seized  with  frenzy  and  ate  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  children;  and 
that  the  A.  were  celebrated  in  expiation  of  the  offense. 

AGRIP  PA,  Cornelius  Henry,  a  remarkable  character  of  the  16tli  c.,  distinguished 
as  writer,  philosopher  and  physician,  who  united  great  ability  and  extensive  acquire¬ 
ments  with  quackery,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Cologne,  1486.  He  led  an  adven¬ 
turous  and  unsettled  life,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  times.  As  early  as  1509,  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  theology  at  Dole,  in  Franche  Comte,  and  attracted  great  attention 
by  his  lectures;  but  having  by  his  bitter  satires  on  the  monks  drawn  upon  himself  the 
hatred  of  that  body,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  obliged  to  leave  Dole.  He  next 
taught  theology  for  some  time  in  Cologne,  occupying  himself  at  the  same  time  with 
alchemy,  and  then  went  to  Italy,  where  he  took  military  service  under  Maximilian  I. , 
and  was  knighted.  He  was  afterwards  made  doctor  of  laws  and  of  medicine,  and  gave 
lectures  at  Pavia,  until,  burdened  with  debt,  lie  fled  to  Casale.  After  a  time  he  was 
appointed  syndic  of  Metz;  but  in  1520  he  was  again  in  Cologne,  having  excited  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  inquisition  and  of  the  monks  by  his  defense  of  a  witch.  His  old  enemies, 
the  monks,  persecuted  him  still  in  Cologne,  so  that  he  went  to  Freiburg  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  began  to  practice  as  a  physician.  In  1524,  he  went  again  to  Metz,  and  there 
he  gained  such  a  reputation  that  the  mother  of  Francis  I.  chose  him  as  her  physician. 
As  he  declined  to  prophesy  the  issue  of  the  campaign  that  Francis  I.  undertook  in  1525 
in  Italy,  he  lost  his  post  and  went  to  Holland.  Here  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  De 
Incertitudine  et  Yanitate  Scientiarum  (Cologne,  1527),  a  biting  satire  on  the  sciences  as  they 
then  existed.  An  accusation  against  him  having  been  brought  before  Charles  V.,  on 
account  of  this  book,  he  again  became  a  fugitive,  and  repaired  to  Lyon.  He  there  found 
the  hatred  he  had  early  excited  in  France  not  yet  extinguished,  and  was  imprisoned ;  but 
being  liberated,  through  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  he  retired  to  Grenoble,  where  he 
d.  (1535).  A.  was  a  clear-headed  man,  and  had  the  merit  of  successfully  combating  many 
of  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  His  book,  De  Occulta  Philosophia,  containing  a  systematic 
account  of  the  cabala  (q.v.),  directly  contradicts  the  above  work.  A  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  writings  appeared  at  Lyon,  2  vols.,  without  date  (about  1550).  See  Life  of  A., 
and  analysis  of  his  works,  by  H.  Morley  (1856). 

AGRIPPA,  Herod,  I.,  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 
great,  was  educated  at  Home.  He  lived  there  in  a  very  extravagant  style,  giving  splen¬ 
did  entertainments,  especially  to  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  and  scattering  his 
money  lavishly  in  gifts  to  the  freedmen  of  the  emperor,  until  his  debts  rendered  it  unsafe 
for  him  to  remain  longer  in  the  city.  He  then  took  refuge  in  Idumea.  From  this  period 
almost  to  the  death  of" Tiberius,  he  suffered  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  but  having  formed 
a  friendship  with  Caligula,  the  latter,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  gave  him  the  tetrarch- 
ies  of  Abilene,  Batanaea,  Traclionitis  and  Auranitis.  After  the  banishment  of  Herod 
Antipas,  he  received  his  tetrarchy  also — namely,  Galilee  and  Perea.  Claudius,  whom 
A.  helped  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  empire,  added  to  his  dominions  Judaea  and 
Samaria,  and  he  was  thus  the  ruler  of  a  more  extensive  territory  than  even  Herod  the 
great  had  been.  His  government  was  mild  towards  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  was  remarka¬ 
bly  popular;  but  he  severely  persecuted  the  Christians.  He  caused  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  and  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  thrown 
into  prison.  He  d.  of  a  peculiarly  loathsome  disease  at  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  while 
celebrating  games  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  44th  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  account  given  of  this  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  substantially  agrees 
with  that  of  Josephus. 

AGRIP  PA,  Herod,  II.,  son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was  at  Rome  when  his  father  died,  and 
only  17  years  of  age.  Claudius,  therefore,  resolved  to  detain  him  for  some  time,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  retransformed  the  kingdom  into  a  Roman  province,  but  presented  him  with 
the  little  territory  of  Clialcis  when  his  uncle  Herod,  who  was  its  ruler,  died.  In  53  a.d.„ 
he  left  Rome,  and  received  from  the  emperor  nearly  the  whole  of  his  paternal  possessions, 
which  were  subsequently  enlarged  by  Nero.  Like  his  father,  A.  was  fond  of  fine 
buildings,  a  taste  which  he  probably  acquired  by  his  long  sojourn  at  Rome.  He  spent 
great  sums  in  adorning  Jerusalem,  Berytus,  and  other  cities;  but  lie  was  not  prudent  in 
the  distribution  of  his  favors,  or  just  in  his  treatment  of  the  liigh-priests,  so  that  he  failed 
to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  Jews.  He  did  all  in  his  power,  ho’vvc’vcr,  to  dissuade  them 
from  rebelling  against  the  Romans;  but  when  he  found  liis  advices  and  warnings 
neglected,  he  abandoned  his  countrymen,  and  joined  the  imperial  troops.  When  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  taken,  he  went  with  his  sister  to  live  at  Rome,  where  he  was  made  praetor, 
and  where  he  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age— the  last  of  the  Herods.  It  was  before  him 
Paul  made  his  memorable  defense. 


Agrippa. 

Aguirre. 
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AGRIPPA,  Marcus  Vipsanius  (63-12  b.c.),  a  Roman,  who,  though  not  of  high, 
birth,  rose  to  an  exalted  position  through  his  own  talents.  He  first  espoused  Marcella,, 
the  niece,  and  then  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Octavius.  He  was  eminent  both  in  war  and  in¬ 
peace  ;  and  as  a  general,  counselor  and  friend  of  the  emperor,  did  good  service  to  him 
and  to  the  Roman  state.  As  a  general,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  sole  dominion  of 
Octavius,  and  commanded  his  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  b.c.).  He  was  generous, 
upright,  and  a  friend  to  the  arts;  Rome  owed  to  him  the  restoration  and  construction  of 
several  aqueducts,  and  of  the  Pantheon,  besides  other  public  works  of  ornament  and 
utility. 

AGRIPPI  NA. — I.  The  daughter  of  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa,  by  his  wife  Julia,  was  one 
of  the  most  heroic  and  virtuous  women  of  antiquity.  She  was  married  to  Caesar 
Germanicus  (see  Germanicus),  whom  she  accompanied  in  all  his  campaigns.  She  openly 
accused  Tiberius  before  the  senate  of  having  hired  the  murderers  of  her  husband ;  and  the 
tyrant,  who  hated  her  for  her  virtues  and  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  the 
people,  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  near  Naples,  where  she  voluntarily  died 
of  hunger  (33  a.d.).  The  antiquarian  museum  at  Dresden  possesses  four  excellent  busts, 
of  her. — II.  A  very  different  character  was  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  the  last 
mentioned,  one  of  the  most  detestable  women  that  have  lived.  In  her  second  widowhood, 
she  induced  the  emperor  Claudius,  her  own  uncle,  to  marry  her,  and  espoused  his 
daughter,  though  already  betrothed  to  another,  to  her  son  Nero.  In  order  to  bring  the 
latter  to  the  throne,  she  ruined  many  rich  and  noble  Romans,  excluded  Britannicus,  the 
son  of  Claudius  by  Messalina,  and  finally  poisoned  the  emperor,  her  husband.  She  then 
endeavored  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  son  Nero,  who  was  chosen  emperor;  but 
her  ascendency  proving  intolerable,  Nero  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  (60  a.d.).  She 
enlarged  and  adorned  her  native  city,  Cologne,  which  received  from  her  the  name 
of  Colonia  Agrippina. 

AG'TELEK,  Cavern  of  (in  Hungarian,  Baradla,  i.e.,  a  suffocating  place),  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  stalactitic  caverns  of  Europe,  is  situated  near  the  village  of 
Agtelek,  in  the  co.  of  Gomor,  not  far  from  the  road  from  Pestli  to  Kaschau.  It  opens 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  with  an  entrance  scarcely  3|  ft.  high  by  5  ft.  wide.  It  consists 
of  a  labyrinth  of  caverns  communicating  with  one  another,  many  of  which  it  is  difficult, 
and  even  dangerous,  to  explore,  when  the  streams  that  flow  'through  them  are  high. 
Numerous  stalactitic  scructures  occur  in  all  the  caverns,  which,  from  their  singular  shape, 
have  given  rise  to  the  various  names  of  <£the  Great  Church,”  “the  Mosaic  Altar,”  “the 
Image  of  the  Virgin,  ”  etc.  The  largest  and  most  imposing  of  those  caverns,  situated  about 
200  paces  from  the  entrance,  is  called  the  Floicer-Garden.  It  is  96  ft.  high,  90  ft.  wide, 
and  runs  nearly  900  ft.  in  a  straight  line. 

A'GUA,  Volcan  de,  a  conical  volcanic  mountain,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Guatemala,  15,000 
ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  crater  is  about  450  ft.  by  350  ft.  It  ejects  stones  and  hot  water. 
Near  by  are  the  volcanoes  of  Pacaya  and  Fuego,  and  the  three  often  present  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  Agua  has  twice  destroyed  the  old  town  of  Guatemala. 

AGTJA  DO,  Alexander  Maria,  Marquis  de  Las  Marismas  del  Guadalquiver,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  bankers  of  modern  times,  was  b.  at  Seville,  1784,  and  d.  14th  April,  1842. 
He  was  descended  from  a  Jewish  family,  and  in  his  youth  bore  arms  as  a  soldier.  Dur 
ing  the  Spanish  war  of  independence,  he  fought  with  distinction  on  the  side  of  Joseph, 
rose  in  the  French  army  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  marshal 
Soult,  but  retired  in  1815,  and  began  a  commission  business  at  Paris.  In  this  he  soon 
realized  such  wealth  as  enabled  him  to  found  a  bank.  Good-fortune,  energy  and  bold¬ 
ness,  with  a  singular  talent  for  concerting  schemes,  advanced  him  in  a  short  time  to  be 
one  of  the  first  bankers  in  Paris.  He  also  obtained  a  political  reputation  by  negotiating 
the  Spanish  loans  of  1823,  1828,  1830  and  1831.  In  these  operations,  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  frequently  invested  him  with  unlimited  powers,  which  he  dexterously  employed  to 
save  his  country  from  national  bankruptcy.  Ferdinand  VII.  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Marquis  de  Las  Marismas  del  Guadalquiver.  His  services  were  also  recompensed  by 
privileges  in  mining  and  in  executing  public  undertakings.  All  the  Spanish  bonds  issuing 
from  his  house  received  the  name  of  Aguados.  It  was  through  A.  that  the  Greek  loan 
of  1834  was  effected.  He  was  naturalized  in  France  in  1828)  and  at  his  death  left  a 
fortune  of  above  60  million  francs,  of  which  he  had  invested  part  in  landed  property;  the 
castle  of  Chateau-Margaux,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  belonged  to  him.  His  distinguished 
collection  of  pictures  gave  occasion  to  Gavard  for  the  publication  of  the  Galerie  A. 
(Paris,  1837-1842). 

A  GTJAS  CALIEN  TES,  a  well-built  t.  in  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Zacatecas.  It  is 
situated  in  n.  lat.  21°  53',  and  w.  long.  101°  45',  in  a  plain  6000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and 
on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  pop.  of  30,000;  and  besides  the  cultivation  of  fields  and  gardens,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woolen  cloth  is  very  considerable,  and  is  carried  on*  on  the  factory  system. 
The  t.  is  favorably  situated  for  trade,  as  the  great  road  from  Mexico  to  Sonora  and 
Durango  is  here  crossed  by  that  from  San  Louis  Potosi  to  Guadalaxara.  The  environs 
abound  in  hot  springs,  from  which  the  t.  takes  its  name. 
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A  GUE  ( febris  intermittens )  is  the  common  name  for  an  intermitting  fever,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  paroxysms  or  fits.  Each  fit  is  composed  of  three  stages,  the  cold,  the  hot  and 
the  sweating  stage.  Before  a  fit,  the  patient  has  a  sensation  of  debility  and  distress  about 
the  epigastrium ;  feels  weak  and  disinclined  for  exertion ;  the  surface  of  his  body  becomes 
cold,  and  the  bloodless  skin  shrivels  up  into  the  condition  termed  goose-skin  ( cutis  anser- 
ina).  A  cold  sensation  creeps  up  the  back,  and  spreads  over  the  body;  the  patient  shiv¬ 
ers,  his  teeth  chatter,  his  knees  knock  together;  his  face,  lips,  ears  and  nails  turn  blue; 
he  has  pains  in  his  head,  back  and  loins.  This  condition  is  succeeded  by  Hushes  of  heat, 
the  coldness  gives  place  to  warmth,  and  the  surface  regains  its  natural  appearance.  The 
warmth  continues  to  increase,  the  face  becomes  red  and  turgid,  the  head  aches,  the 
breathing  is  deep  and  oppressed,  the  pulse  full  and  strong.  The  third  stage  now  comes 
on ;  the  skin  becomes  soft  and  moist,  the  pulse  resumes  its  natural  force  and  frequency, 
and  a  copious  sweat  breaks  from  the  whole  body. 

These  paroxysms  recur  at  regular  intervals.  The  interval  between  them  is  called  “an 
intermission.”  When  they  occur  every  day,  the  patient  has  quotidian  A.;  every  second 
day,  tertian;  and  when  they  are  absent  for  two  days,  quartan.  All  ages  are  liable  to  this 
disease;  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  pregnant  woman  having  a  tertian  A. which  attacked 
her  of  course  every  other  day;  but  on  the  alternate  days,  when  she  was  well,  she  felt 
that  the  child  also  had  A.,  although  the  paroxysms  did  not  coincide  with  her  own. 

The  exciting  causes  of  this  disease  are  invisible  effluvia  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
(marsh  miasmata).  A  certain  degree  of  temperature  seems  necessary — higher  than  6CE 
Fahrenheit — for  the  production  of  the  poison.  It  does  not  exist  within  the  arctic  circle, 
nor  does  it  appear  in  the  cold  seasons  of  temperate  climates,  and  seldom  beyond  the  56° 
of  n.  lat.  (Watson).  It  also  requires  moisture,  In  England  A.  is  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  the  eastern  coast;  and  the  extension  of  drainage  has  rendered  A.  far  more  rare 
than  before.  James  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell  died  of  A.  contracted  in  London.  The  Pon¬ 
tine  marshes  to  the  s.  of  Rome  have  long  been  notorious  as  a  source  of  aguish  fevers.  Peat 
bog  or  moss  is  not  productive  of  malaria,  as  is  seen  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Neither  is  A.  ever  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dismal  Swamp — a  moist  tract  of 
150,000  acres  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  North  America.  The 
treatment  of  aguish  fever  consists  generally  in  calomel  given  in  purgative  doses,  followed 
by  preparations  of  cinchona-bark,  and  in  applying,  during  the  paroxysm,  external  warmth 
to  the  body. 

AGUES  SEAU,  Henri  Francois  d’,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  chancellor  of  France, 
and  pronounced  by  Voltaire  to  have  been  the  most  learned  magistrate  that  France  ever 
possessed,  was  born  at  Limoge,  1668  a.d.  He  received  his  earliest  education  from  his 
father,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law;  became  avocat-general ' at 
Paris  in  1690,  and  at  the  age  of  32,  procureur-general  of  the  parliament.  In  this  office  he 
effected  many  improvements  in  the  laws  and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  He  dis¬ 
played  great  benevolence  during  a  famine  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1709,  applying 
all  the  means  in  his  powder  for  the  alleviation  of  the  calamity.  As  a  steady  defender  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  Cal li can  church,  he  successfully  opposed  the  decrees 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  chancellor  Voisin  in  favor  of  the  papal  bull  Unigenitus  (q.v.). 
During  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  he  became  chancellor,  but  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  fell  into  disgrace  by  opposing  Law’s  system  of  finance,  and  retired  to  his 
country-seat  at  Fresnes.  When,  however,  the  ruin  induced  by  Law’s  system  produced 
a  general  outcry  of  dissatisfaction,  A.  was  reinstated,  in  order  to  appease  the  people.  But 
his  well-meant  efforts  could  not  retrieve  the  desperate  state  of  affairs.  A.  was  afterwards 
exiled  a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  his  opposing  cardinal  Dubois;  and  though  he  (in 
1727)  obtained  from  cardinal  Fleury  permission  to  return,  yet  he  did  not  again  resume 
the  office  of  chancellor  till  1737.  He  resigned  in  1750,  and  d.  Feb.  9,  1751.  His  works, 
consisting  of  pleadings  and  speeches  at  the  openings  of  the  parliament,  occupy  13  vol¬ 
umes  (Paris,  1759-89;  Paris,  1819). 

AGUILAR',  Grace,  1816-47;  an  English  authoress  of  Hebrew7  parentage,  and  a  writer 
chiefly  of  religious  fiction,  such  as  The  Martyr  and  Home  Influence.  She  wrote  in  defense 
of  her  faith  The  Spirit  of  Judaism,  and  other  works.  The  “Women  of  Israel  ”  gave  her 
a  testimonial  shortly  before  her  death. 

AGUILAR'  DE  LA  FRONTE  RA,  at.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova, 
occupying  the  summits  and  slopes  of  several  low  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cabra,  26 
m.  s.s.e.  from  Cordova.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  three  stories,  and  the  t.  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  whiteness  of  its  houses  and  the  cleanness  of  its  streets.  It  has  three  fine 
squares,  and  a  dismantled  Moorish  castle.  The  chief  trade  is  in  corn  and  wine.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  breeding  of  oxen,  horses  and 
mules.  Pop.  12,000. 

AGUIR  RE,  or  Aguirra,  Jose  Saenz  de,  1630-99;  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and  author, 
of  the  Benedictine  order;  abbot  of  St.  Vincent,  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  and  secretary  to  the  Spanish  inquisition.  He  was  made  cardinal  about  1686, 
in  rewTard  for  a  work  in  which  he  supported  the  papal  authority  against  the  four  articles 
ot  the  Gallican  church.  He  wrote  a  Collection  of  the  Councils  of  Spain,  and  left  unfinished 
a  Treatise  on  the  Theology  of  A  nselm  . 
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AGUIRRE,  Lope  de,  a  Spaniard  of  the  lGth  c.,  noted  for  his  crimes.  He  went 
to  Peru  with  Orsua  in  search  of  the  mythical  El  Dorado ;  induced  Orsua  to  assume  kingly 
authority,  and  then  killed  him  to  seize  the  power,  afterwards  killing  many  who  displeased 
him.  He  was  finally  deserted,  and  captured  and  executed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  of 
Venezuela. 

AGUL  HAS,  Cape  (meaning  needles),  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa,  lies  about  100 
m.  e.s.e.  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  lat.  34 J  51'  s.,  long.  19c  55'  e.  In  1849,  a  light¬ 
house  was  erected  on  it,  at  an  elevation  of  52  ft.  above  high-water.  The  A.  bank  extends 
along  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  500  m.  in  length,  and,  opposite  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  many  as  200  in  breadth. 

AGUE/,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Gwalior,  the  possessions  of  Scindia’s  family, 
on  the  route  from  Oojein  to  Kota,  41  m.  n.e.  from  Kota.  It  stands  in  an  open  plain, 
1598  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  stone,  and  has  on  one  side  of  it  a 
large  and  line  tank.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

AGUSTI'NA,  the  “maid  of  Saragossa,”  d.  June,  1857,  at  a  great  age.  In  youth 
she  was  a  peddler  of  cool  drinks  to  soldiers.  During  the  siege  of  Saragossa  by  the  French, 
in  1809,  she  distinguished  herself  by  heroic  participation  in  several  severe  encounters,  once 
snatching  the  fuse  from  a  falling  cannonier  and  firing  the  gun  at  the  enemy,  from  which 
act  she  got  the  name  “  La  Artillera.”  She  was  made  sub-lieut.  in  the  Spanish  army,  and 
presented  with  many  decorations.  Byron  immortalized  her  in  CMlde  Harold. 

AGYNIA'NI,  or  Agynians,  a  Christian  sect  at  the  end  of  the  7tli  c.,  who  condemned 
marriage,  and  declared  a  true  Christian  life  to  consist  of  the  renunciation  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  all  physical  appetites  and  passions. 

A  HAB,  the  son  and  successor  of  Omri,  was  king  of  Israel  from  918  to  897  b.c.  He 
married  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Etlibaal,  king  of  Sidon;  through  whose  injurious  influ¬ 
ence  the  Phoenician  worship  of  Baal  was  introduced,  the  king  himself  seduced  to  idolatry, 
and  the  priests  and  prophets  of  Jehovah  cruelty  persecuted.  Yet  the  prophets  retained 
their  influence  over  the  people;  and  Elijah  dared  openly  to  attack  the  priests  of  Baal,  and 
reprove  the  wickedness  of  the  king  with  the  most  severe  tlireateningsof  punishment.  A. 
prosecuted  three  wars,  with  various  success,  against  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria;  but  in  the 
last  campaign  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow.  His  whole  family  was  afterwards  extirpated 
under  king  J  ehu. 

AIJAN'TA,  a  portion  of  the  gold  coast  of  Africa,  rich  and  fertile.  England  has 
stations  at  Axim  and  other  places  ceded  by  the  Dutch  in  1872.  Prussia  undertook  to 
colonize  A.  in  1683,  but  in  1718  sold  out  to  the  Dutch  West  India  company. 

AHASUE'EUS  is  the  name,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  title,  by  which  several  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia  are  mentioned  in  scripture.  The  best  known  of  these  is  Esther’s  hus¬ 
band  (see  Esther),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Persian  king  Xerxes;  the  Hebrew 
form  of  his  name  (Achascliveroscli)  pointing  to  the  old  Persian  form  of  the  name  Xerxes 
(Khschyarsclian). 

AHAZ,  son  of  Jotliam,  and  lltli  king  of  Judah,  reigning  741-725  b.c.  ;  weak-minded 
and  corrupt.  In  his  time  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king  of  S}Tia,  undertook  to 
capture  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  besieged  Jerusalem  but  did  not  take  the  city,  though 
they  carried  away  many  captives.  Incursions  were  made  by  the  Edomites  and  Philis¬ 
tines,  and  Ahaz  asked  help  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  drove  out  the  invaders 
but  took  heavy  toll  from  Ahaz,  compelling  him  to  appear  at  Damascus  as  a  vassal,  while 
his  kingdom  was  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  political  degradation.  The  conduct  of 
Ahaz  was  that  of  a  heathen ;  he  broke  up  the  sacred  vessels,  and  closed  the  doors  of  the 
temple;  he  sacrificed  to  Syrian  deities,  and  caused  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hezekiali. 

AHAZI'AH,  son  and  successor  of  Aliab,  and  8th  king  of  Israel,  reigning  less  than  two 
years,  897-95  b.c.  He  followed  his  father’s  idolatry,  worshiping  Baal  and  Astarte.  On 
his  accession  the  Moabites  first  revolted,  refusing  to  pay  tribute ;  and  before  he  was  ready 
to  go  against  them  he  fell  from  a  window  of  his  palace.  He  sent  messengers  to  his  god 
to  know  the  result  of  his  injuries;  but  the  messengers  met  Elijah,  the  prophet  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  who  sent  them  back  with  word  that  the  king  would  surety  die. 

AHAZI'AH.  son  of  Jelioram  and  Ahab’s  daughter;  6th  king  of  Judah;  reigned  one 
year,  884  b.c.  lie  was  idolatrous  and  wicked,  and  was  slain  byJehu. 

AHIM'ELECH,  a  Jewish  liigh-priest,  who,  induced  by  David,  supplied  the  latter’s 
hunger  with  the  sliew-bread  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  forbidden  except  to  the  priests; 
for  which  Saul  caused  Doeg  to  slay  A. 

AHITH'OPHEL,  probably  grandfather  of  Bathsheba,  and  by  her  introduced  at 
David’s  court.  He  was  a  wise  man  in  spite  of  his  name  (which  means  “brother  of  foolish¬ 
ness  ”),  and  David’s  most  trusted  counselor  until  his  defection  in  Absalom’s  case,  which 
caused  the  king  much  sorrow.  His  advice  showed  the  way  of  success  to  Absalom’s  party, 
but  Hushai’s  counsel  for  delay  prevailed,  which  A.  believed  would  be  fatal  to  the  rebel 
cause;  and  he  went  home,  “put  his  house  in  order  and  hanged  himself,”  the  only  delib¬ 
erate  suicide  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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AHL'EFELD,  Charlotte  Sophie  Louise  Wilhelmine  von,  1781-1849,  a  German 
novelist.  Slie  married  A.  1798,  and  separated  from  him  in  1807.  She  was  praised  by 
Goethe  for  her  precocious  literary  talent.  She  published  several  sentimental  novels 
under  the  name  of  “Eliza  Selbig,”  and  others  under  her  real  name,  and  wuote  a  volume 
of  poems. 

AHL  FELD,  Johann  Friedrich,  b.  1810,  a  Lutheran  pulpit  orator  of  St.  Michael’s 
church,  in  Leipsic.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  sermons. 

AHL'QUIST,  August  Engelbert,  b.  1826,  a  Finnish  philosopher  and  poet,  professor 
of  Finnish  literature  at  Helsingfors.  He  is  distinguished  for  ethnographic  investigations, 
especially  of  the  dialects  and  races  of  the  Uralo-Altaic  family.  He  wrote  a  grammar  of 
the  nearly  extinct  Wot  language.  In  1847,  he  started  a  Finnish  journal,  and  he  has  trans¬ 
lated  some  of  Schiller’s  works  into  Finnish,  and  written  poems. 

AHL'WARDT,  Theodor  Wilhelm,  son  of  Christian  Wilhelm  A.,  the  Hellenic  phi¬ 
losopher.  Since  1861,  he  has  been  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  Griefswalde  univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  an  authority  on  Arabic  literature  and  history. 

AHMEDABAD  ,  or  more  properly  Ahmadabad,  the  chief  t.  in  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sabermutty,  which 
Hows  nearly  due  s.  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1412,  by  Ahmed  or 
Ahmad  Shah,  and  underwent  all  the  vicissitudes  of  government  incident  to  the  cities  of 
Hindostan,  till  the  year  1818,  when  it  finally  came  under  the  power  of  the  British.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  capitals  in  the  east — in  the  opinion 
of  a  native  writer,  “the  handsomest  city  in  Hindostan;  perhaps  in  the  w’orld.”  Its 
architectural  relics  are  gorgeous,  even  in  the  midst  of  decay.  The  Jumna  or  Juma’ah 
Masjid,  or  great  mosque,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  adorned  by  two  superbly 
decorated  minarets,  “each  of  which  contains  a  circular  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  a  gallery 
near  the  summit.  Its  domes  are  supported  by  lofty  columns,  regularly  disposed;  the 
concave  of  these  cupolas  is  richly  ornamented  with  mosaic  and  fret-work.  The  pave¬ 
ment  is  of  the  finest  marble.”  The  mosque  of  Sujaat  Khan  is  extremely  elegant.  There 
is  likewise  an  ivory  mosque,  which  has  obtained  that  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
although  built  of  white  marble,  it  is  “curiously  lined  with  ivory,  and  inlaid  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  gems,  to  imitate  natural  flowers,  bordered  by  a  silver  foliage  on  mother-of- 
pearl.”  There  are  also  the  Fire  Temple  and  the  Tower  of  Silence  of  the  Parsis.  A.  once 
abounded  in  gardens,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  etc. ;  but  these,  especially  the  gardens,  are 
now  sadly  defaced  and  injured.  Its  prosperity  has  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
rapacity  of  Malirattas,  although  at  one  fime  it  was  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  rich 
fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton,  articles  of  gold,  silver,  steel  and  enamel.  “It  employed  many 
artists  in  portrait-painting  and  miniatures,”  and  had  extensive  trade  in  indigo,  cotton  and 
opium.  The  old  city-wTalls,  built  in  1485,  which  had  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  through 
the  assaults  of  enemies,  become  very  dilapidated,  w’ere  repaired  in  1834  at  an  expense  of 
250,000  rupees.  Water  wras  also  conveyed  from  the  river  through  the  city  by  means  of 
pipes.  It  is  distant  from  Bombay  290  m.  n. ;  in  lat.  23°  n.,  long.  72°  36'.  Pop.  ’72, 
116,873 ;  ’81,  127,621.  Area,  dist.  of  A.  in  Guzerat,  3800  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  830,000. 

AHMEDNUG'GUR,  or  Ahmadnuggur,  an  important  t.  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay. 
It  was  founded  in  1494  by  Ahmad  Nizam  Shah.  Dining  the  reign  of  his  son,  Boorhan 
Nizam  Shah,  it  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity;  but  after  his  death,  it  witnessed  an 
incessant  series  of  wrars,  confusions  and  murders.  In  1797  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Malirattas;  and  in  1803  vras  surrendered,  after  a  trivial  resistance  of  twro  days,  to  gen. 
Wellesley.  It  was,  howTever,  shortly  after  restored  to  the  PeishwTa;  but  in  1817,  the  fort 
wras  again  occupied  by  the  British.  The  t.  has  increased  rapidly  since  it  came  under 
British  protection  and  rule.  It  possesses  a  most  singular  defense,  in  addition  to  its  wall; 
this  consists  of  an  “immense  prickly-pear  hedge  about  20  ft.  high,  which  is  so  full  of 
sap  that  no  fire  will  kindle  it,  and  so  vigorous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  force  one’s 
wray  through  it.”  A.  contains  an  English  church  and  a  dhurmsalah  (or  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  travelers)  capable  of  holding  250  persons.  It  also  possesses  a  good  supply 
of  neater  by  means  of  aqueducts.  It  is  distant  from  Bombay  122  m.  e.,  in  lat.  19°  6', 
long.  74°  46'.  There  are  several  places  of  the  same  name  in  Hindostan.  Pop.  ’72, 
32,841  ;  ’81,  35,000.  Area  of  dist.  of  A.,  6650  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  775,000. 

AHMEDNUG'GUR,  or  Edur,  a  Rajpoot  state  of  Guzerat,  in  the  Mahi  Kanta  agency, 
politically  connected  with  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  It  is  under  the  rule  of  the  rajah 
of  Edur,  subject  to  British  sovereignty.  The  population  is  estimated  (’82)  at  217,000. — 
The  principal  t.  is  Ahmednuggur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Haut  Mati,  a  branch  of  the 
Sabarmati,  in  an  extensive  plain,  92  m.  n.n.w.  from  Baroda.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine 
old  stone  wall.  Pop.  9000. 

AHMEDPUR',  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  native  state  of  Bhawmlpur,  and  25  m.  s.w.  from 
Bhawmlpur.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  mud ;  but  there  is  a  large  and  lofty  mosque, 
with  four  tall  minarets.  There  are  manufactures  of  matchlocks,  gunpowder,  cotton  and 
silk.  The  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  30,000,  but  other  estimates  make  it  much  less. 

AH'MED  SHAH,  b.  about  1724;  hereditary  chief  of  the  Abdali  tribes,  and  founder 
of  the  Durrani  dynasty  of  Afghanistan.  While. a  boy  he  was  a  prisoner  with  a  hostile 
tribe,  but  in  1738  he  was  rescued  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  gave  him  command  of  a  body  of 
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cavalry.  On  the  assassination  of  Nadir,  in  1747,  Ahmed,  who  had  failed  to  capture  a 
Persian  treasure  train,  retreated  to  Afghanistan  and  persuaded  the  native  tribes  to  make 
him  their  sovereign.  He  was  crowned  at  Candahar,  Oct.,  1747,  changing  the  name  of  his 
tribe  to  the  Durrani.  By  keeping  his  armies  at  work  in  foreign  conquests,  and  interfer¬ 
ing  but  little  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  tribe,  he  soon  consolidated  his  power;  and  having 
acquired  the  koh-i-noor — the  famous  diamond — and  much  captured  treasure,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  great  wealth.  In  1748  he  took  Lahore,  and  in  1751  became  minister  of  the 
Punjab,  and  soon  subdued  all  Kashmir.  The  great  mogul  having  retaken  Lahore,  he 
went  against  him  in  1756,  entered  Delhi  in  triumph  and  gave  the  city  to  pillage  for  a 
month.  He  took  for  one  of  his  wives  a  princess  of  the  royal  family,  and  gave  another  to 
his  son  Timour,  whom  he  made  governor  of  Punjab.  He  had  scarcely  left  Delhi  when 
the  Mohammedan  vizier,  whom  lie  had  left  in  office,  seized  the  city,  killed  the  great 
mogul,  and  set  another  of  the  family,  a  tool  of  his  own,  on  the  throne.  At  the  same 
time  the  Mahratta  chiefs  took  occasion  for  attempts  to  establish  the  Llindoo  power,  and 
Ahmed  had  more  than  once  to  cross  the  Indus  on  war  expeditions.  Jan.  6,  1761,  he 
defeated  the  Malirattas  and  Sikhs  at  the  great  castle  of  Parifat,  but  was  compelled  to 
hasten  back  to  quell  rebellion  at  home.  The  Sikhs  rose,  and  he  was  finally  forced  to 
give  up  the  Punjab.  He  died  in  1773,  of  cancer  in  the  face,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Timour. 

AH  MED  VEFYK  PASHA',  a  Turkish  statesman;  in  1877  the  president  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  deputies.  He  has  been  much  connected  with  foreign  affairs,  especially  in  negotia¬ 
tions  which  concerned  Russia;  and  he  was  ambassador  to  France  in  1860.  In  the  autumn 
of  1877  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Adrianople. 

AHN,  Johann  Franz,  1796-1865;  a  German  grammarian,  for  many  years  a  teacher 
in  Neuss.  He  wrote  many  manuals  for  teaching  German  and  other  languages,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  a  collection  of  German  poetry.  His  Practical  Method  for  a  Rapid  and 
Easy  Acquisition  of  the  French  Language  has  passed  through  many  editions. 

AH'RENS,  Heinrich,  b.  1808;  a  German  writer  on  law,  philosophy,  and  psychology, 
who  studied  at  Gottingen.  He  was  concerned  in  the  political  troubles  in  1831,  lectured 
in  Paris,  and  from  1834  was  14  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  Brussels.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  of  1848,  and  on  the  committee  to  draft  a  new  Ger¬ 
man  constitution.  For  a  few  years  afterwards  he  held  a  professor’s  chair  at  Gratz,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  represented  the  Leipsic  university  in  the  first  Saxon  cham¬ 
ber.  Among  his  works  are  a  Course  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy  of  Rights ;  or  Natural 
Rights  on  a  Philosophico-  Anthropological  Basis.  The  last-named  work  has  been  repub¬ 
lished  in  several  languages,  and  as  an  academical  text-book  in  some  South  American 
states. 

AH  RIMAN  (in  the  Zend,  ahhro  mainyus,  i.e.,  the  malignant,  destroying  spirit)  is, 
according  to  the  dualistic  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  the  personification  of  malignity,  the  orig¬ 
inal  source  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil,  the  chief  of  the  devils  and  malignant  spirits, 
the  king  of  darkness  and  of  death,  and  consequently  the  eternal  enemy  and  opponent  of 
Ormuzd  and  of  his  kingdom  of  light.  See  Zoroaster. 

A-HTJLL,  a  maritime  term,  used  to  denote  the  position  of  a  ship  when  all  her  sails  are 
furled  and  her  helm  lashed  on  the  lee-side;  in  such  a  position  she  lies  nearly  with  her 
side  to  the  wind,  but  with  the  head  turned  a  little  towards  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  in  this  place  that  the  phraseology  adopted  by  British 
naval  officers  and  seamen,  whether  belonging  to  the  royal  navy  or  to  the  mercantile 
marine,  comprises  a  large  number  of  words  formed  on  a  principle  similar  to  that  of  ahead, 
with  the  vowel  a  (a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  preposition  on,  meaning  on,  in,  at) 
prefixed  to  a  noun.  Such  are  the  following:  Aback,  abaft,  aboard,  abreast,  a-cockbill, 
adrift,  afloat,  afore,  aground,  ahead,  a-hull,  adee,  aloft,  aloof,  amain,  amidships,  an-end, 
apeak,  ashore,  astern,  atrip,  avast,  a-weather,  a-weigh.  Such  of  these  terms  as  seem  to 
require  it,  will  be  found  briefly  explained  under  their  proper  headings. 

AT,  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  12  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem.  It  existed  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  destruction  by  Joshua,  who  made  it  “a  heap  forever, 
even  a  desolation.”  A  city  which  seems  to  have  occupied  the  site  is  supposed  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  and  also  after  the  captivity.  Its  ruins  were  said  to  exist  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  though  none  are  now  to  be  found. 

AID  AN,  Saint,  one  of  those  distinguished  monks  of  the  early  Scoto-Irish  Church,  who 
were  received  into  the  calendar  of  saints  by  a  sort  of  acclamation,  and  without  the ’cere¬ 
mony  of  canonization.  His  period  is  the  middle  of  the  7th  c.  He  was  the  first  efficient 
missionary  who  propagated  Christianity  in  the  n.  of  England.  Oswald,  the  celebrated 
king  of  Northumbria,  requested  the  community  of  Iona  to  send  to  his  court  one  of  their 
brethren  who  would  teach  the  Christian  religion  to  his  people.  As  the  history  has  come 
down  to  us,  the  first  person  sent  was  a  certain  Cormac,  who  was  too  dogmatic  and  intol¬ 
erant  to  be  a  successful  missionary.  On  his  returning  after  a  failure,  A.,  who  possessed 
the  patience,  geniality  and  popular  manners  fitted  for  the  task,  was  successful.  He  left 
a  great  reputation,  and,  as  the  earliest  promulgator  of  Christianity  in  the  northern  dis¬ 
tricts,  is  generally  counted  the  first  in  the  lists  of  the  bishops  of  Durham. 
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*  AIDE  -DE-CAMP,  an  officer  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  superior  confidential 
attendant  upon  a  general  in  active  service.  The  A.  is  the  organ  of  the  general.  He  car¬ 
ries  all  orders  on  the  field  of  battle :  these  he  is  to  deliver  in  the  plainest  terms,  so  as  to 
be  distinctly  understood;  and  when  so  understood,  the  orders  are  to  be  as  implicitly  obeyed 
as  if  the  general  himself  were  present  and  speaking.  As  an  example  of  the  importance 
of  this  matter,  may  be  adduced  the  brilliant  but  disastrous  light-cavalry  charge  at  Balak- 
lava  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  Lord  Raglan  sent  a  message,  partly  verbal  and  partly  writ¬ 
ten,  to  the  earl  of  Lucan,  concerning  a  particular  piece  of  strategy  at  a  certain  time  and 
place ;  the  message  was  misconceived,  and  the  earl  of  Cardigan  was  directed  to  make  a 
military  movement,  perfectly  hopeless  in  its  character,  resulting  in  a  very  serious  cavalry 
loss ;  although  the  incident  presented  a  fine  display  of  heroism  united  with  discipline. 
An  A.  also  acts  as  secretary  to  the  general,  and  assists  him  in  his  correspondence,  when 
he  has  not  specifically  a  military  secretary.  He  aids  likewise  in  dispensing  the  courtesies 
of  the  general’s  house  or  tent.  Generals  are  much  accustomed  to  appoint  their  sons  or 
other  relations  to  this  confidential  post.  The  A.  vary  from  one  to  four  in  number,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  commander  is  a  brigadier-general,  major-general,  lieutenant-general,  general, 
or  field-marshal:  each  receives  9s.  Qd.  a  day  besides  regimental  pay.  Before  an  officer 
can  be  appointed  as  A.,  he  must  have  been  two  years  with  his  regiment,  and  must  pass 
an  examination.  A.  are  not  removed  from  the  list  of  their  regiments;  and,  most  com¬ 
monly,  are  captains.  Besides  these  A.  to  generals,  the  queen  has  the  power  to  appoint 
any  number  of  A.  to  herself,  in  her  capacity  of  nominal  head  of  the  army.  There  are 
no  particular  duties  attached  to  the  office ;  but  it  is  much  sought  after,  both  as  an  honor, 
and  as  conferring  on  the  holder  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army.  There  are  6  who  receive 
daily  pay  as  A. ,  and  who  take  it  in  turn  to  attend  the  queen  on  state  occasions.  In  the 
year  1876,  there  were  no  fewer  than  83  military  A.  to  the  queen,  of  whom  8  were  peers 
of  the  realm;  but  of  the  33,  only  19  belonged  to  the  army;  the  rest,  except  two  of  the 
marines,  being  militia  officers,  whose  appointments  are  purely  honorary.  In  addition  to 
all  the  above,  there  are  naval  A.  to  the  queen,  of  whom  there  were  11  in  the  year  1876. 
See  Sapp.,  page  885. 

AIDE-TOI  ET  LE  CIEL  T’AIDERA  (help  yourself,  and  heaven  will  help  you).  This 
moral  aphorism  was  the  cry  of  certain  French  political  writers  to  the  middle  classes, 
about  the  year  1824,  and  became  the  watch-word  and  title  of  a  society,  having  for  its 
object  to  agitate  the  electoral  body  in  opposition  to  the  government.  This,  however, 
was  to  be  done  by  means  strictly  legitimate,  and  chiefly  by  correspondence  and  political 
publications.  Most  of  its  founders  and  active  members  belonged  to  the  party  of  Doc¬ 
trinaires  (q.v.),  as  Guizot,  who  was  president  for  some  time,  "Ducliatel,  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  Dubois,  Remusat,  Thiers,  Cavaignac,  etc.  Le  Globe  newspaper  was  the  organ 
of  the  association,  and  afterwards  Le  National.  It  had  a  great  share  in  bringing  about 
the  revolution  of  July  1830,  and  was  at  first  countenanced  by  the  new  government;  but 
after  a  short  time  it  was  dissolved  (1832). 

AIDIN',  or  Guzel-hissar,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  river  Meander,  in  the 
pashalic  of  Anatolia,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tralles,  which  was  situated  on 
a  plateau  above  the  present  t.  It  lies  sixty  m.  s.e.  of  Smyrna,  contains  6000  houses, 
and  a  pop.  estimated  at  from  35,000  to  60,000  inhabitants,  is  4  m.  in  circuit,  and  carries 
on  a  trade  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Smyrna.  It  is  adorned,  like  all  eastern  cities, 
with  numerous  mosques  and  other  religious  edifices,  and  has  a  picturesque  appearance. 

AIDO'NE,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  20  m.  e.  by  s.  from  Caltani- 
setta.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  a  lofty  height  commanding  a  view  of  the  great  plain  of 
Catania.  It  was  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Lombards,  who  accompanied  Roger  the 
Norman  in  his  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  road  which  leads  to  the  t.  is  very  rugged, 
bordered  by  luxuriant  prickly-pears.  Pop.  5920. 

AIDS.  These  were  originally  mere  benevolences  granted  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord,  in 
times  of  distress ;  but  gradually  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  matters  of  right,  and  not  of 
discretion.  There  were  three  principal  objects  for  which  A.  were  demanded:  1st,  to 
ransom  the  person  of  the  lord  when  taken  prisoner;  2d,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knight; 
and  3d,  to  provide  a  suitable  portion  to  his  eldest  daughter  on  her  marriage.  These  A. 
were  abolished  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

Aid  op  the  King  is  where  the  king’s  tenants  pray  A.  of  the  K.  on  account  of  rent 
demanded  of  them  by  others.  In  such  cases,  the  proceedings  are  stopped  till  tlie_  king’s  or 
queen’s  counsel  are  heard  to  say  what  they  think  fit  for  avoiding  the  king’s  prejudice. 

AI  GRETTE,  a  French  word,  used  to  denote  the  down  or  plume  (botanically,  pappus ) 
which  is  found  attached  to  many  vegetable  seeds,  as  the  thistle  and  dandelion.  It  is  also 
used  in  reference  to  the  feathery  tuft  on  the  heads  of  several  birds,  as  the.  heron;  and 
in  English  zoology  the  name  aigret  or  egret  (q.v.)  is  applied  to  the  lesser  white  heron,  an 
elegant  bird,  with  a  white  body  and  a  feathery  crest.  Hence  the  term  A.  came  to  be 
used  to  designate  the  long,  delicate  white  feathers  which,  being  stuck  upright  in  a  lady’s 
head-dress,  are  calculated  to  give  a  majestic  appearance  to  the  person.  More  recently, 
the  usage  has  been  still  further  extended,  and  any  head-dress  bearing  an  analogy  to  a 
plume,  even  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  fastened  with  precious  stones,  is  denominated  an  A. 

AIGUEBELLE,  Paul  Alexandre  Neveue  d’,  b.  1831 ;  a  French  naval  officer.  He 
entered  the  service  in  1846;  was  lieut.  in  1858,  and  wTent  into  the  Chinese  service,  where 
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he  distinguished  himself  against  theTaepings  in  1862-64.  He  became  chief  commander 
of  the  Franco-Chinese  corps,  forced  the  insurgents  to  fly  from  several  ts. ,  and  captured 
Hong  Chow.  He  was  made  a  mandarin  of  the  first  class  in  China,  and  an  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honor  in  France.  With  M.  Gicquel  he  established  the  arsenal  at  Foo-cliow-foo, 
and  taught  the  Chinese  to  construct  European  vessels,  the  first  Chinese  man-of-war  being 
launched  under  his  supervision  in  1869,  when  he  was  made  grand  admiral  of  the  Chinese 
fleet. 

AIGUES-MORTES  {Aqua  Mortua),  a  small  t.  in  France — pop.  ’76,  3167 — in  the 
department  of  Gard,  which  claims  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Roman  Marius.  It  is 
situated  in  an  extensive  marsh,  impregnated  with  sea-salt,  and  is  about  3  m.  from  the 
Mediterranean,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  It  was  from  A.  M.  that  St.  Louis 
sailed  in  1248,  and  again  in  1270,  for  the  crusades — a  proof  that  the  sea  then  reached 
this  spot.  In  1538,  Francis  I.  had  an  interview  at  A.  M.  with  Charles  V. 

AIGUILLE'  (Fr. ,  a  needle),  an  instrument  often  used  by  military  engineers,  to  pierce 
a  rock  for  the  reception  of  gunpowder,  when  any  blasting  or  blowing-up  is  to  be 
effected. 

AIGUILLETTE',  a  part  of  the  decorations  of  military  dress.  It  was  formerly  worn 
on  the  right  shoulder  by  general  officers  of  various  grades;  but  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
officers  of  the  life-guards  and  horse-guards.  It  is  merely  an  ornament,  composed  of  gold 
or  silver  cords  and  loops. 

AIGUILLON,  Armand  Vignerot  Duplessis  Richelieu,  Due  d’  1720-82;  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  under  Louis  XV.,  governor  of  Brittany  in  1758.  He  was  replaced 
as  minister  by  Vergennes,  and  retired  to  private  life.  It  is  supposed  that  he  owed  his 
place  at  court  to  the  king’s  mistress,  Mine.  Dubarry. 

AI  GULET,  a  rope  called  a  lashing-rope,  employed  in  ships-of-war  for  securing  the 
breeching  of  a  gun. 

AIKEN,  a  co.  in  S.  C.,  formed  in  1873;  900  sq.m,  on  the  e.  side  of  Savannah  river, 
pop.  ’80,  28,122.  There  are  mineral  products,  and  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  cot¬ 
ton,  paper,  and  pottery  are  the  chief  occupations.  Co.  seat,  Aiken. 

AIKEN,  a  t.  in  A.  co.,  S.  C.,  17  m.  from  Augusta,  on  the  S.  C.  railroad;  a  favorite 
resort  for  pulmonary  invalids,  being  600  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  has  wide  and  fine  streets, 
churches,  newspapers,  lyceum  hall,  reading-room,  and  numerous  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  Pop.  ’80,  1817. 

AIKEN,  Charles  Augustus,  d.d.,ll.d.,  a  native  ofVt.,  b.  1827;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1846,  and  in  theology  at  Andover  in  1853.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1854^59;  latin  professsor  at  Dartmouth  in  1859,  and  at  Princeton  in 
1866-69;  president  of  Union  college  1869-71;  and  later,  professor  of  Christian  ethics 
in  Princeton  theological  seminary.  He  is  editor  of  The  Book  of  Proverbs  in  Lange’s  com¬ 
mentary,  and  author  of  many  articles  in  religious  periodicals. 

AIKEN,  D.  Wyatt.  See  page  885. 

AIKIN,  Arthur,  1773-1854;  son  of  Dr.  John  A.  -He  published  Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  North  Wales  and  Shropshire,  edited  the  Annual  Review,  1803-8,  and  with  his 
brother  Charles  published  a  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  Subsequently  he 
prepared  a  manual  of  mineralogy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  geological  society, 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Lmmean  society. 

AIKIN,  John,  1747-1822;  an  English  author  and  editor.  He  studied  medicine  and 
surgery  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  but  tried  practice  in  various  places  with¬ 
out  success,  and  turned  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  whom  he  published  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  Evenings  at 
Home,  an  instructive  and  entertaining  miscellany  for  the  }roung.  He  wrote  also  The 
Natural  History  of  the  Year,  a  valuable  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  other  books ;  edited 
the  Monthly  Magazine  from  1796  to  1807,  and  started  the  Athenamm,  which  soon  stopped. 

AIKIN,  Lucy,  1781-1864;  daughter  of  John  A.;  a  historical  writer  who  greatly 
assisted  her  father.  She  wrote  books  for  the  young,  such  as  Adventures  of  Ronaldo  and 
Lorimer ;  also  published  poems  under  the  title  of  Epistles  to  Women.  Her  most  important 
work  is  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  which  went  through  several  additions.  One  of 
her  latest  works  was  Memoirs  of  Addison.  She  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
attractive  women  of  her  time. 

AIIvMAN,  William,  1682-1731;  a  Scottish  painter  who  traveled  in  Italy  and  Turkey, 
practiced  his  art  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  artists  and 
men  of  letters. 

AILAN  TO  ( ailanthus  glandulosa),  a  lofty  and  beautiful  tree,  of  the  natural  order 
•mnthoxylacea  (see  Xanthoxylon),  a  native  of  China,  but  now  frequently  planted  to 
shade  public  walks  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  not  uncommon  in  England.  The  styles  are 
combined  at  the  base,  the  fruit  consists  of  3  to  5  samarce  (or  winged  achenia,  q.v  ). 
The  leaves  are  large  and  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet,  resembling  those  of  the  ash.  The 
tree  grows  better  than  almost  any  other  on  chalky  soils,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  climate  even  of  the  n.  of  Scotland.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  suckers  and  cuttings 
of  the  roots.  The  wood  is  tine  grained,  satiny,  and  suited  "for  cabinet-making. 
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AILAN  THI  S  SILKWORM,  samia  cynthia,  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  ailantlius, 
on  which  it  feeds.  Its  silk  is  much  used  in  China,  and  some  think  that  it  may  supersede 
the  true  silk,  the  worm  being  hardier  and  less  subject  to  disease,  and  feeding  on  a  tree 
grown  in  all  temperate  climates.  The  eggs  are  treated  like  those  of  the  regular  silkworm; 
the  larvoe,  after  feeding  through  the  first  moult,  being  placed  on  the  trees  and  left  to 
themselves. 

AILETTES  (Fr.,  little  wings)  were  appendages  to  the  armor  worn  by  knights  in  the 
13tli  c.  They  were  sometimes  made  of  leather,  covered  with  a  kind  of  cloth  called  carda, 
and  fastened  with  silk  laces.  The  form  was  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  pentagonal, 
cruciform,  or  lozenge  shaped,  but  more  usually  square.  Sometimes  they  were  not  larger 
than  the  palm  of  the  hand;  in  other  instances  as  large  as  a  shield.  In  most  instances, 
the  A.  were  worn  behind  or  at  the  side  of  the  shoulders.  Whether  the  purpose  of  these 
appendages  was  as  a  defense  to  the  shoulders  in  war;  as  an  ensign  or  mark,  to  indicate 
to  the  followers  of  the  knight  his  place  in  the  field ;  cr  as  armorial  bearings,  is  not  now 
clearly  known;  but  the  first  supposition  is  the  most  probable.  A.  are  figured  on  many 
elfigies,  monumental  brasses,  and  stained  windows,  in  our  cathedrals  and  old  churches. 

AILLY,  Pierre  d’,  or  Petrus  de  Alliaco,  1350-1425;  a  French  theologian  called 
the  “hammer  of  heretics”  and  “eagle  of  doctors;”  leader  of  the  Nominalists,  and 
early  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne;  grand  master  of  the  college  of  Navarre  in  1384,  and  in 
1389,  chancellor  of  the  university;  bishop  of  Cambray  in  1398;  confessor  and  almoner  to 
Charles  VI.  He  induced  the  calling  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  of  which  he  was  an  active 
member.  He  was  made  cardinal  by  John  XXIII.,  and  sent  legate  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  prominent  in  the  council  of  Constance,  1414-18,  furthering  the  condemnation  of 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  but  strenuously  advocating  reform  in  the  church;  main¬ 
taining  the  authority  of  councils  over  that  of  popes,  and  aiding  in  the  election  of  Martin 
V.  in  place  of  three  rival  popes.  He  was  afterwards  papal  legate  to  Avignon  until  his 
death.  His  writings  are  numerous.  Among  them  is  an  attempt  to  harmonize  astronomy 
and  theology,  the  astronomy  being  that  of  the  age,  soon  to  be  overturned  by  Copernicus 
and  Galileo. 

AIL'RED,  Ealred,  Ethelredus,  or  Alured,  an  English  ecclesiastic  and  historian. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Scotch  court,  entered  the  Cistercian  order  and  became  a  monk 
in  Rievaulx  abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  becoming  abbot  in  1146,  and  remaining  so  till  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  historical  and  theological  works,  the  former  of  little  value 
owing  to  his  unlimited  credulity.  Leland  says  he  saw  A.’s  tomb  at  Rievaulx  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver  ornaments. 

AIL  SA  CRAIG,  a  remarkable  islet  about  10  m.  from  the  southern  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
opposite  Girvan,  lat.  55°  15'  12”  n.,  long.  5°  T  w.  Rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  1114  ft.,  it  forms  a  most  striking  object,  even  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  is 
about  2  m.  in  circumference,  and  is  accessible  only  at  one  point,  where  the  accumulation 
of  debris  has  formed  a  rough  beach.  The  rock  may  be  described  generally  as  a  mass  of 
trap,  assuming  in  some  places  a  distinct  columnar  form,  with  dimensions  far  exceeding 
those  of  the  basaltic  pillars  of  Staff  a.  On  the  n.w.,  perpendicular  cliffs  rise  to  a  height 
of  from  200  to  300  ft. ;  on  the  other  sides,  the  Craig  descends  to  the  sea  with  a  steep 
slope,  covered  with  grass  and  wild  flowers,  with  numerous  scattered  fragments  of  rock. 
The  only  inhabitants  are  goats,  rabbits,  and  wild-fowl.  Solan  geese,  in  particular,  breed 
in  the  cliffs  in  countless  numbers.  About  200  ft.  from  the  summit  are  some  springs,  and 
on  the  ledge  of  a  crag  on  the  eastern  front,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stronghold. 
In  1831,  the  late  earl  of  Cassillis,  the  proprietor  of  A.  C.,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
marquis  of  A. 

AILU'RUS  FULGENS.  See  Panda,  ante. 

AIMARD,  Gustave,  b.  1818,  a  French  novelist.  He  went  to  America  as  cabin-boy, 
and  lived  ten  years  among  the  Indians;  traveled  in  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  Caucasus, 
mixing  in  wars  and  conspiracies.  In  1848  he  was  in  Paris,  and  an  officer  of  the  garde 
mobile.  A.  has  published  his  adventures  in  a  long  series  of  novels,  The  Trappers  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Nights  in  Mexico,  etc.  Under  a  fictitious  name  he  published,  in  1847,  Un 
Coin  du  llideau. 

AIMll-MARTIN,  Louis,  1781-1847;  a  native  of  Paris,  who  in  1815  was  appointed 
editing  secretary  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  not  long  afterwards  professor  of  belles- 
lettres,  moral  philosophy,  and  history  in  the  polytechnic  school.  In  1831,  he  became 
keeper  of  the  library  of  Sainte  Genevieve.  In  1810  he  published  Lettres  a  Sophie  sur  la 
physique,  lachimie,  et  Vhistoire  naturelle,  in  prose  and  verse;  and  afterwards  the  Life  of 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  in  the  literary  style  of  hie  celebrated  subject.  But  his  most 
valuable  work  is  Education  des  meres  de  famille,  showing  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
mankind  is  to  educate  women  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  raise  up  men  of  virtue.  His 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Belleport,  was  the  widow  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
whom  she  took  for  her  husband  in  his  63d  year,  she  being  18.  She  died  in  the  same  year 
with  her  second  husband,  bequeathing  her  fortune  to  Lamartine,  with  whom  she  was  a 
special  favorite. 

AIMON.  SeeAvMON,  ante. 
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AIN,  a  river  in  France,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  flows  through  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Jura  and  A.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.,  falls  into  the  Rhone,  18  m. 
above  Lyon. 

AIN,  a  frontier  department  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  departments  of  Jura 
and  Saone-et-Loire,  on  the  e.  it  is  separated  from  Switzerland  and  Savoy  by  the  Rhone, 
which  also  divides  it  from  Isere  on  the  s.,  while  on  the  w.  the  Saonc  separates  it  from 
the  departments  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone-et-Loire.  The  eastern  part  is  mountainous  ; 
but  the  southern  portion  of  that  part  which  lies  to  the  w.  of  the  Ain  forms  an  argilla¬ 
ceous  plateau,  abounding  with  marshes,  which  occasion  epidemic  fevers.  This  dep.  con¬ 
tains  five  arrondissements — Bourg,  Belley,  Gex,  Nantua,  Trevoux — or  35  cantons.  Area, 
2230  sq.m.  Pop.  ’81,  301,279.  Chief  t.,  Bourg. 

AINMULLER,  Max.  Eman.,  to  whom  we  owe  the  restoration  of  the  art  of  painting  on 
glass,  was  born  at  Munich,  1807.  He  began  the  study  of  architecture,  but  afterwards 
entered  the  royal  porcelain  manufactory  as  decorator  ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  first  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  the  technical  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  glass-painting.  A 
separate  institution  was  now  established  for  the  art;  and  A.,  as  inspector,  succeeded  in 
raising  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  said  to  have  first  conceived  the  happy 
thought  of  laying  colored  glass  on  colored,  instead  of  the  process  hitherto  followed, 
of  laying  colored  glass  on  white  ;  thus  giving  the  command  of  above  100  variously 
colored  glasses,  in  all  gradations  of  tint.  He  was  also  the  first,  in  conjunction  with 
Welirstorfer,  to  execute  pictures  on  glass,  and  thus  revive  the  art  of  miniature  glass¬ 
painting.  Nor  was  it  only  technical  improvements  and  inventions  that  he  contributed 
to  the  new  art ;  his  artistic  culture  qualified  him  powerfully  to  aid  the  regeneration  of 
taste  that  has  accompanied  it.  The  first  work  of  the  new  institution  was  the  restoration 
of  the  windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Ratisbon  (1826-33),  to  which  A.  contributed  the 
ornamentation,  and  painted  several  of  the  figures.  He  made  a  like  contribution  to  the 
splendid  windows  of  the  church  of  Maria-Hilf  (1833-38),  in  Munich.  In  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  king  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  to  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  the  numerous  other 
windows  executed  at  Munich  for  all  parts  of  the  world — -England  among  the  rest — A. 
displayed  the  highest  artistic  faculty  in  giving  to  the  figures  a  rich  setting  of  architec¬ 
tural  ornamentation,  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  with  the  style  of  the  building. — A.  also 
acquired  a  great  reputation  as  an  architectural  painter  in  oil.  Among  his  pieces  are  St. 
Mark’s  church,  in  Venice  ;  the  interior  of  St.  Stephen’s  church,  Vienna  ;  the  interior  of 
Windsor  chapel,  of  Westminster  abbey,  and  the  poets’  corner.  He  d.  Dec.,  1870. 

AI'NOS,  a  race  of  men  inhabiting  Yezo,  Saghalien,  and  the  Kurile  islands,  number¬ 
ing  in  all  20,000.  They  are  of  short  stature,  thick-set,  with  bushy  black  hair,  beards, 
and  eyebrows.  Though  living  in  Japanese  territory,  they  approach  the  Caucasian  type 
of  humanity,  having  eyes  set  at  right  angles  to  the  nose,  and  speak  in  a  language  having 
no  affinity  with  the  Japanese.  They  have  attracted  great  attention  through  the  many 
descriptions  of  them,  often  fanciful  and  exaggerated,  by  writers  who  call  them  the 
“  Hairy  Kuriles,”  and  as  likely  to  furnish  the  long-desired  evolutionary  link  between  the 
liair-clad  beast  and  smooth-skinned  man.  As  matter  of  fact,  their  bodies  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  more  hairy  than  those  of  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  A.  are  fetich- wor¬ 
shipers,  and  in  disposition  are  mild  and  tractable.  They  have  no  written  language,  as 
closet-scholars  and  many  encyclopaedias  assert.  They  are  probably  the  aborigines  of 
Japan.  The  mikado’s  government  is  now  civilizing  them  in  schools  and  on  farms,  and 
American  missionaries  have  entered  among  them.  See  The  Mikado's  Empire,  Reports 
of  Horace  Capron  and  his  Assistants,  Tokio,  1875/  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  ;  and  Sunday  Magazine,  N.  Y.,  May,  1879. 

AINSWORTH,  Henry,  1560-1623  ;  an  English  scholar  and  divine.  Tradition  says 
that  lie  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  younger  brother  John  a  Protestant  ;  that  the 
two  entered  into  a  written  controversy,  reciprocally  converted  each  other,  and  each 
embraced  the  other’s  religion.  Henry  was  driven  from  England  by  proscription  and 
lived  in  poverty  in  Amsterdam  about  1598.  There  he  became  a  doctor  or  teacher  in  the 
first  church  of  the  sect  called  Brownists.  Though  never  forward,  he  was  the  most 
steadfast,  resolute,  and  cultured  champion  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  free¬ 
dom  represented  by  the  nonconformists  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  While  fighting 
for  freedom  from  hierarchal  tyranny  A.  pursued  his  Hebrew  studies,  and  for  a  long 
time  biographers  had  two  Henry  A.’s,  one  the  learned  rabbinical  student,  the  other  the 
arch-lieretic  and  leader  of  the  Separatists  ;  but  the  two  were  one  man.  His  most 
notable  work  is  A  Defense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  Worship  and  Ministry  used  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  separated  from  Anti- Christ,  against  the  challenges,  cavils,  and  contradictions 
of  M.  Smythe.  He  wrote  notes  on  all  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and 
Solomon’s  Song.  There  is  a  story,  not  probable,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Jews. 

AINSWORTH,  Robert,  the  author  of  a  once  extensively  used  Latin  dictionary,  was 
b.  at  Wood  vale,  near  Manchester,  in  1660.  He  was  educated  at  Bolton,  and  taught  a 
school  there  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  went  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged  for 
many  years  in  educational  pursuits.  In  1714  he  commenced  his  dictionary  (Latin- 
Engiish  and  English-Latin),  which,  however,  was  not  published  until  1736.  A.  d.  near 
London  on  the  4th  of  April,  1743.  He  wrote  also  some  Latin  poems,  and  a  few 
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treatises  on  various  subjects  ;  but  nothing  keeps  liis  memory  alive  except  the  dictionary, 
which  itself  is  now  fast  passing  away  into  oblivion.  The  labor  expended  on  such  a 
production  was  indeed  highly  honorable  to  the  author,  but  the  work  has  no  claim  to 
the  character  of  an  accurate  or  philosophical  lexicon,  and,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
emendations  it  has  received,  it  remains  essentially  what  it  was  at  first.  It  has  been 
superseded  by  Riddell’s,  and  more  recently  by  Smith’s,  Andrews’s,  and  other  lexicons. 

AINSWORTH,  William  Francis,  an  English  physician,  geologist  and  traveler,  a 
relation  of  the  foregoing,  was  b.  at  Exeter,  1807.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
and,  after  receiving  (1827)  his  medical  diploma,  he  travelled  in  France,  and  prosecuted 
geological  investigations  in  the  Auvergne  and  Pyrenean  mountains.  Returning  to 
Edinburgh  in  1828,  he  conducted  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geo¬ 
graphical  Science,  and  delivered  lectures  on  geology.  In  1885,  he  was  attached  as 
physician  and  geologist  to  the  Euphrates  expedition  under  col.  Chesney,  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  col.  Sabine,  and  returned  home  in  1837  through  Kurdistan,  the  Taurus 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  the  following  year  he  went  again  to  Asia  Minor,  being  sent  with 
Rassam  and  Russell  by  the  geographical  society  and  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  knowledge.  The  objects  were  chiefly  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Halys,  and 
to  visit  the  Christians  in  Kurdistan.  On  his  return  (1841)  he  published  Researches  in 
Assyria.  He  has  published  also  The  Claims  of  the  Christian  Aborigines  in  the  East  and 
Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  10,000.  He  has  edited  Lares  and  Penates,  or  Cilicia  and  its 
Governors  ;  On  an  Indo-European  Telegraph  by  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris,  a  project  which 
the  Turkish  government  has  since  carried  out  ;  All  Round  the  World;  The  Illustrated 
Universal  Gazetteer,  etc.  He  is  a  member  of  many  foreign  learned  societies,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  West  London  Hospital. 

AINSWORTH,  William  Harrison,  a  well-known  writer  of  fiction,  was  b.  Feb., 
1805,  at  Manchester,  where  his  father  was  a  solicitor.  His  creative  fancy  began  early 
to  show  itself  in  ballads  and  tales,  which  appeared  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  in  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  London  Magazine  and  other  periodicals.  Being  destined  to  succeed  his 
father,  he  entered  a  writer’s  office  ;  but  after  a  while  he  forsook  law  for  literature,  and 
at  first  began  a  publishing  business  in  London,  which,  however,  he  soon  gave  up  in 
disappointment.  He  had  previously  published  his  first  novel,  Sir  John  Chiverton  (1825). 
After  spending  some  time  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to  England,  and  wrrote  Rook- 
wood  (1 834),  which  was  favorably  received.  It  was  followed  by  Crichton  (1837)  and 
Jack  Sheppard  (1839).  A.  edited  for  a  time  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  and  in  1842  began  his 
own  Ainsworth's  Magazine.  He  published  the  Lancashire  Witches  in  1848  ;  six  years 
later  appeared  the  Star  Chamber  ;  in  1860  Ovingdean  Grange  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  was  published  in  1862,  Cardinal  Pole  the  following  year,  and  John  Law,  the  Pro¬ 
jector,  in  1864.  His  more  recent  works  are  the  Spanish  Match,  Constable  de  Bourbon,  Old' 
Court,  Middleton  Pomphret,  Hilary  St.  Ives,  Merrie  England,  and  The  Leaguer  of  Lathom 
(1876).  He  d,  1882. 

AIN-TA  B,  a  t.  of  Syria,  near  the  source  of  the  Kowek;  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates, 
59  m.  n.n.e.  from  Aleppo.  It  is  tolerably  well  built  :  the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  pure  streams  of  which  flow  constantly  through  the 
streets.  It  has  a  castle  built  upon  a  mound,  resting  on  rock,  and  of  very  striking 
appearance.  The  chief  trade  is  in  hides  and  leather  ;  but  cotton,  sheep’s  and  goats’ 
wool,  wax,  wheat  and  rice  are  also  of  commercial  importance,  being  chief  articles  of 
produce  in  the  surrounding  district.  A.  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Antiochia 
ad  Taurum.  Pop.  20, 000, "composed  of  Turks,  Greeks  and  Armenians. 

AIR,  or  Asben,  a  kingdom  of  c.  Africa,  extending  from  about  17°  to  19°  n.  lat.,  and 
from  8°  to  9°  e.  long.  Agades  (q.v.)  is  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the  sultan,  but  his 
power  is  in  a  large  measure  merely  nominal.  The  country  contains  various  towns  and 
villages,  and  is  principally  inhabited  by  three  large  tribes— the  Kel-owi,  the  Kel-geres, 
and  Itisan,  each  of  which  lias  numerous  subdivisions.  There  are,  besides,  the  Kel-n- 
Negarru,  the  Imghad,  etc.  The  word  kel  means  ‘‘people,”  but  specially  denotes  settled 
people,  in  opposition  to  nomads.  Thus,  Kel-owi  is  people  settled  in  the  valley  of  Owl 
Many  of  the  tribes  and  families  live  not  in  fixed  dwellings,  but  movable  tents  made  of 
mats.  The  valleys  of  A.  are  naturally  rich,  but  they  are  poorly  cultivated.  Food  and 
clothing  are  both  imported.  The  population,  which  is  very  considerable,  could  not  be 
sustained,  were  it  not  for  the  salt-trade  of  Bilma,  a  t.  lying  to  the  e.  of  A. ,  in  the  Tebu 
country.  Although  the  valleys  of  A.  are  in  the  region  of  the  tropics,  the  climate  is 
comparatively  temperate.  See  Barth’s  Travels  in  Central  Africa,  vol.  i. 

AIR  is  the  name  given  to  that  compound  of  gases  constituting  the  substance  of  oui 
atmosphere.  Formerly,  all  aeriform  fluids  were  called  “airs,”  but  in  this  sense  the  word 
qas  is  now  used.  The  chief  properties  of  air,  and  the  phenomena  they  give  rise  to,  will 
be  found  treated  under  Atmosphere,  Aerodynamics,  Aerostatics,  Air-Fump,  Barometer, 
Balloon,  etc. 

AIR,  in  Music.  See  Aria. 

ARRAY,  Henry, d.d.,  1560-1616;  aPuritan  preacher,  and  president  of  Queen  s  col¬ 
lege  Oxford.  When  first  a  student  he  was  poor,  and  did  servile  work  in  the  college  ; 
but  he  rose  in  station,  took  orders,  and  became  a  frequent  and  zealous  preacher,  a 
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thorough  Calvinist  and  a  fiery  opponent  of  Romanism.  In  1606  he  was  vice-chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  university,  and  was  also  rector  of  Otmoor.  He  was  a  good  specimen  of  the 
more  cultured  Puritans. 


AIR-BEDS  and  AIR-CUSHIONS.  Air-beds  were  known  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  c.,  but  being  made  of  leather,  were  expensive.  It  was  only  after  the  invention 
of  air-tight  or  Macintosh  cloth  that  it  became  possible  to  use  air  in  this  way  at  a 
moderate  cost.  An  air-bed  consists  of  a  sack  in  the  form  of  a  mattress,  divided  into  a 
number  of  compartments,  each  air-tight  ;  a  projection  at  one  end  forms  a  bolster.  Each 
compartment  has  a  valve,  through  which  the  air  is  blown  in  by  bellows.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  beds,  in  point  of  cleanness,  coolness,  lightness  and  elasticity  are  obvious. 
They  are  specially  valuable  in  many  cases  of  sickness.  The  travelling -cushion  is  another 
contrivance  of  the  same  kind.  Recently,  vulcanized  India-rubber,  instead  of  cloth,  has 
been  used  in  the  fabrication  of  such  articles.  The  chief  drawback  to  these  contrivances 
is  the  liability  to  being  spoiled  by  a  rent  or  other  injury. 


AIR-BLADDER,  or  Swimming-Bladder,  in  fishes.  An  organ  apparently  intended  to 
aid  them  in  ascending  in  deep  water,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  their  specific  gravity 
to  various  depths.  It  is  made  to  serve  this  purpose  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its 
volume,  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by  the  ribs.  Its  place  is  in 
the  abdomen,  under  the  spine  ;  and  it  is  very  various  in  size  and  form  in  different  kinds  of 
fishes.  It  generally  has  an  opening  into  the  oesophagus,  or  into  the  stomach,  but  appar¬ 
ently  only  for  the  ejection  and  not  for  the  admission  of  air.  In  some  fishes  it  has  no 

opening.  The  air  with  which  the  A.  is  filled 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  secretion ;  and  in  fresh  • 
water  fishes  consists  in  general  almost  entirely  of 
nitrogen,  but  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  oxy¬ 
gen  in  sea-fislies,  the  oxygen  in  deep-sea  fishes 
having  been  found  to  amount  to  87  per  cent. 
The  A.  is  in  some  fishes  very  small ;  in  others,  it 
is  entirely  wanting,  particularly  in  fishes  that  are 
destined  to  live  chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
as  flat  fishes,  eels,  etc. ;  but  there  are  remarkable 
instances  of  its  absence  also  in  species  of  very  different  habits,  such  as  the  common 
mackerel,  whilst  it  exists  in  other  species  of  the  same  genus  or  family.  The  A.  of 
fishes  affords  the  finest  kind  of  isinglass. 


Air-bladder  of  carp:  consisting  of  two 
parts— B  and  C,  joined  by  a  narrow  neck; 
A  D,  a  canal  communicating  with 
oesophagus,  E. 


Lungs,  etc.,  of  ostrich: 


AIR-CELLS,  or  Air-Sacs,  in  birds,  are  remarkable  cavities  connected  with  the  res¬ 
piratory  system.  They  are  distributed  along  the  inside  of  the 
wdiole  cavity  of  the  chest  and  abdomen ;  and  in  birds  of  strong 
wing  and  rapid  flight,  often  send  prolongations  into  the  bones. 

They  are  connected  with  the  extremely  active  respiratory  sys¬ 
tem,  and  communicate  with  the  lungs,  giving  an  immense 
extension  to  the  surface  with  wiiich  the  air  inhaled  conies  in 
contact. 

The  cells  in  the  lungs  of  the  mammalia  into  which  the  air 
is  conveyed  by  minute  ramifications  of  the  windpipe,  in 
order  to  be  brought  into  contact  wdth  the  blood  distrib¬ 
uted  on  their  walls  are  very  small ;  in  man, 
only  about  one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. — Air-cells,  or  air-sacs,  may  be  said 
to  form  the  whole  respiratory  apparatus  in 
some  of  the  lowrer  kinds  of  animals  (see 
Annelida),  whilst  in  others  higher  in  the  scale 

of  organization,  particularly  in  insects,  air-  a  a<f  eilsn:,!! ?  ;4imgs ’ 

Air-tubes  of  insect,  tubes  arising  from  these  ramify  throughout  the  ’  e?  intestine?  ’ 
whole  body.  The  air-tubes  of  insects  are 
formed  of  a  spiral  fiber  within  a  membranous  coat,  like  the  spiral  vessels  of  plants,  so 
that  they  possess  great  elasticity.  See  Birds,  Respiration  :  Gills. 

AIR-CELLS  in  plants  are  cavities  containing  air  in  the  stems  or  leaves.  The  orifices 
of  the  intercellular  passages  are  closed  up,  so  as  to  prevent  the  juices  of  the  plant  from 
entering  them.  They  are  very  variable  in  size,  figure,  and  arrangement,  but  are  formed 
according  to  a  uniform  rule  in  each  particular  species  in  which  they  are  found.  They 
are  large  and  numerous  in  many  aquatic  plants,  evidently  serving  the  purpose  of  buoy¬ 
ing  them  up  in  the  water.  Besides  A.  of  regular  form,  there  are  irregular  cavities  also 
called  by  the  same  name,  which  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  tearing  of  the  cellular  tissue 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  as  in  grasses  and  umbelliferous  plants. 

AIRD,  Thomas,  a  poet  of  considerable  genius,  b.  at  Bowden,  in  Roxburghshire,  in 
1802.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  schools  in  his  native  county,  from 
which  he  passed  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  While  in  the  metropolis  he  made  the 
friendship  of  many  distinguished  men,  especially  prof.  John  Wilson,  wdio  wTas  accus- 
tomed  to  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  In  1835  he  became  editor  of  The  Dumf  ries 
Herald ,  a  new  journal,  started  on  conservative  principles,  an  office  w^hich  he  filled  till 
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1864.  His  genius  was  of  a  purely  literary  character,  and  not  calculated  to  be  effective 
in  the  discussion  of  political  questions.  His  works  are  not  so  well  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  from  their  intrinsic  merit.  In  spite  of  very  warm  eulogy  from  some 
of  the  greatest  names  in  popular  criticism,  and  in  spite  of  many  elaborate  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  reviews  in  various .  important  magazines,  they  have  failed  to  secure  a  large 
measure  of  public  approbation.  The  Devil's  Dream  is  perhaps  an  exception  to  the  rest, 
for  it  is  both  well  known  and  admired.  Competent  judges  have  asserted  that  there  is 
something  almost  Dantesque  in  the  stern,  intense  and  sublime  literalness  of  the  concep¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  scenes  are  colossal,  as  in  The  Devil's  Dream,  or  minute,  as  in  The 
Summer's  Day,  there  is  the  same  clear,  vigorous  and  picturesque  word-painting.  Herein 
lies  A.’s  chief  originality,  for  his  thought  and  sentiment,  though  always  pure  and  fine, 
are  not  strikingly  novel.  In  1827  he  published  Religious  Characteristics,  a  piece  of 
exalted  prose-poetry ;  in  1845,  The  Old  Bachelor,  a  volume  of  tales  and  sketches;  in  1848, 
a  collected  edition  of  his  poems— a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1856;  and  in 
1852  he  edited  the  select  poems  of  David  Macbeth  Moir  (the  “Delta”  of  Blackwood), 
prefixing  a  memoir  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Moir’s  family.  Without  having  fully  realized 
the  expectations  to  which  his  early  works  gave  rise,  A.  died  25th  April,  1876.  See  Life 
asd  Poems  edited  by  J.  Wallace  (1878). 

AIRD  RIE,  a  flourishing  town  in  Lanarkshire,  11  m.  e.  of  Glasgow.  The  high-road 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  intersecting  it  forms  its  principal  street.  It  has  risen 
rapidly,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  Scotland.  Little  more  than 
a  century  ago  it  consisted  of  a  solitary  farm-house  or  two,  but  the  abundance  of  iron  and 
coal  in  the  vicinity  has  given  its  progress  an  impetus  like  that  of  an  American  city  (see 
Gartsherrie).  The  Monkland  canal  and  the  Caledonian  railway  receive  the  produce  of 
the  coal-pits  and  iron-mines.  The  t.  has  some  neat  buildings,  is  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  weaving  of  cotton  goods  for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent,  as  is  also  the  distillation  of  spirits,  silk-weaving  and  paper-making. 
It  unites  with  Falkirk  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  in  ’81,  13,868. 

AIRE,  or  AIRE-SUR-L’ADOUR,  (anc.  Vicus  Julius ),  a  t.  of  the  dep.  of  Landes,  France, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  76  m.  s.  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  a  bishop’s  seat;  and  its 
cathedral,  which  has  been  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
France.  A.  has  been  a  place  of  consequence  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Gaul,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric,  but  is  now  much  decayed,  and 
diminishing  m  population.  It  has  hat  manufactories  and  tanneries.  Pop.  abt.  3000. 

AIRE,  or  AIRE-SUR-LE-LYS,  a  t.  of  the  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  on  the  Lys,  30 
m.  s.e.  from  Calais.  It  is  a  fortress  of  the  third  class;  the  t.  wrell  built,  but  its  situation 
low  and  marshy.  The  barracks  are  capable  of  containing  6000  men.  There  are  manu¬ 
factures  of  woolen  stutfs,  linen  yarn,  thread,  hats,  starch,  Dutch  tiles  and  soap;  also 
some  trade  in  grain.  Osier-work  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Pop.  ’76,  5058. 

AIR-ENGINE.  See  Caloric  Engine. 

AIR-GUN,  an  instrument  for  firing  bullets  or  other  projectiles,  by  the  force  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  instead  of  gunpowder.  Various  forms  of  construction  have  been  adopted. 
The  most  usual  plan  is  to  insert  a  condensing  syringe  in  the  stock  of  the  gun.  The  piston 
of  this  syringe  is  worked  by  an  apparatus  which  passes  through  to  the  exterior  of  the 
gun ;  and  this  working  causes  a  small  body  of  air  to  be  condensed  into  a  chamber.  The 
chamber  has  a  valve  opening  into  the  barrel,  just  behind  the  place  where  the  bullet  is 
lodged.  The  gun  is  loaded  from  the  muzzle,  as  ordinary  muskets  or  fowling-pieces ;  and 
there  is  at  that  time  just  behind  it  a  small  body  of  highly  compressed  air,  ready  to  rush 
out  at  any  opening.  This  opportunity  is  afforded  by  a  movement  of  the  trigger,  which 
opens  the  valve;  the  air  rushes  forth  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  propel  the  bullet.  By 
a  certain  management  of  the  trigger,  two  or  three  bullets,  successively  and  separately 
introduced,  can  be  fired  off — if  firing  it  can  be  called — by  one  mass  of  condensed  air. 
Another  form  of  A.  contains  several  bullets  in  a  receptacle  or  channel  under  the  barrel ; 
by  the  movement  of  a  cock  or  level,  one  of  these  bullets  can  readily  be  shifted  into  the 
barrel ;  and  thus  several  successive  discharges  can  be  made  after  one  loading — on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  revolving  pistol.  Some  varieties  of  A.  have  the 
condensing  syringe  detached,  by  which  means  a  more  powerful  condensation  of  air  may 
be  produced ;  this  done,  the  air-chamber  is  replaced  in  its  proper  position  behind  the  bullet 
in  the  barrel.  Those  air-guns  which  present  the  external  appearance  of  stout  walking- 
sticks,  and  are  thence  called  air-canes,  have  a  chamber  within  the  handle  for  containing 
condensed  air,  which  can  be  unscrewed,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  condensing 
syringe.  One  inventor  has  devised  a  form  of  A.  with  two  barrels — one  of  small  bore 
for  the  reception  of  the  bullets,  and  another  of  larger  bore  for  the  reservoir  of  condensed 
air;  the  condensing  syringe  being  within  the  stock  of  the  gun.  An  attempt  has  more 
recently  been  made  to  combine  the  action  of  elastic  springs  with  that  of  compressed  air, 
in  an  A. ;  springs  of  gutta-percha,  or  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  are  employed  in  substi¬ 
tution  of  or  in  co-operation  with  a  condensing  syringe.  No  form  of  A.  hitherto  made 
has  had  power  enough  to  propel  a  bullet  to  any  considerable  distance,  and  therefore 
the  instrument  is  scarcely  available  in  war  ;  there  are,  however,  circumstances  in  which 
such  an  arm  may  be  useful — seeing  that  there  is  no  expense  for  gunpowder,  no  noise,  no 
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smoke,  no  unpleasant  odor.  The  A.  was  known  in  France  more  than  two  centuries 
ago;  but  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  some  kind  of  apparatus,  by  which  air  was 
made  to  act  upon  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lever,  while  the  larger  arm  impelled  a  bullet. 

AIR-PLANTS.  See  Epiphytes  {ante). 

AIR-PUMP,  an  instrument  for  removing  the  air  from  a  vessel.  The  essential  part  is 
a  hollow  brass  or  glass  cylinder,  in  which  an  air-tight  piston  is  made  to  move  up  and 
down  by  a  rod.  From  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  connecting  tube  leads  to  the  space 
which  is  to  be  exhausted,  which  is  usually  formed  by  placing  a  bell-glass,  called  the 
receiver,  with  edges  ground  smooth  and  smeared  with  lard,  on  a  flat,  smooth  plate  or 
table.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  is  then  diawn  up,  it  lifts  out 
the  air  from  the  barrel,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  under  the  receiver,  by  its  own  expansive 
force,  passes  through  the  connecting  tube  and  occupies  the  space  below  the  piston,  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  vacuum.  The  air  in  the  receiver  and  barrel  is  thus  rarefied.  The 
piston  is  now  forced  down  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  close  a  valve  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  connecting  tube  and  opening  inwards  into  the  barrel.  The  air  in  the  barrel  is 
thus  cut  off  from  returning  into  the  receiver,  and,  as  it  becomes  condensed,  forces  up  a 
valve  in  the  piston,  which  opens  outwards,  and  thus  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  When 
the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  and  begins  to  ascend  again,  this  valve  closes ;  and  the  same 
process  is  repeated  as  at  the  first  ascent.  Each  stroke  _  thus  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
air  in  the  receiver;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  process  it  is  evident  that  the  exhaustion 
can  never  be  complete.  Even  theoretically,  there  must  always  be  a  portion  left,  though 
that  portion  may  be  rendered  less  than  any  assignable  quantity;  and  practically  the 
process  is  limited  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  remaining  air  being  no  longer  sufficient  to 
open  the  valves.  The  degree  of  rarefaction  is  indicated  by  a  gauge  on  the  principle  of 
the  barometer.  By  means  of  the  partial  vacuum  formed  by  the  A.,  a  great  many  inter¬ 
esting  experiments  can  be  performed,  illustrating  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure 
and  other  mechanical  properties  of  gases. — The  A.  was  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  (q.v.), 
1654;  and  though  many  improvements  and  varieties  of  structure  have  been  since  devised, 
the  principle  of  all  is  the  same.  Two  barrels  are  generally  used,  so  as  to  double  the 
effect  of  one  stroke.  In  some  A.,  stop-cocks  turned  by  the  hand  take  the  place  of  valves, 
and  in  others  the  entrance  of  the  connecting  tube  into  the  cylinder  is  so  contrived  that 
the  valve  through  the  piston  is  not  required. 

AIR  Y,  George  Biddell,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.,  etc.,  astronomer  royal,  was  b.  at  Alnwick  in 
1801.  He  was  educated  principally  at  Colchester,  and  passed  in  1819  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  In  1822  he  was  elected  scholar;  in  1823  he  took  the  degree  of  b.a.,  with 
the  honor  of  senior  wrangler;  and  in  1826  that  of  m.a.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elevated  to  the  chair  of  science  founded  by  Lucas,  which  he  rescued  from  the  reproach 
of  being  a  sinecure  by  delivering  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  experimental  philosophy. 
In  1828  he  was  made  Plumian  prof.,  and  had  the  management  of  the  newly  erected 
Cambridge  observatory  intrusted  to  him.  On  account  of  his  severe  and  unintermitting 
labors  in  connection  with  this  office,  his  income  was  augmented  from  the  funds  of  the 
university.  He  published  his  observations  (Astronomical  Observations:  Cambridge, 
1829-38,  *9  vols.),  arranged  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  and  they  have  served  as  a 
model  ever  since  for  those  of  Greenwich  and  other  observatories.  In  1835,  the  office  of 
astronomer  royal  becoming  vacant,  A.  was  appointed  to  it  by  lord  Auckland,  then  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  has  introduced  new  or  more  perfect  scientific  instruments, 
more  rapid  methods  of  calculation,  and  researches  in  magnetism,  meteorology,  photog¬ 
raphy,  etc.  He  contributed  the  well-known  article  on  “Gravitation”  to  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  (1837).  Equally  excellent  and  popular  is  his  treatise  on  trigonometry,  written 
for  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  (1855).  lie  has  deservedly  obtained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  able  and  indefatigable  of  living  savans.  He  served  on  the  royal 
commission  appointed  in  1868  to  inquire  into  the  standard  weights  and  measures.  In 
1869  he  communicated  to  the  royal  astronomical  society  a  remarkable  discovery  on 
“Atmospheric  Chromatic  Dispersion,  as  affecting  Telescopic  Observation  and  the  mode 
of  correcting  it.”  He  became  a  companion  (civil)  of  the  bath  in  1871,  and  a  knight 
commander  in  1872.  A.  is  an  f.r.s.  ;  an  honorary  member  of  the  institution  of  civil 
engineers,  corresponding  member  of  the  French  institute,  a  d.c.l.  of  Oxford,  and  ll.d. 
of  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh. 

AISLE  (from  Lat.  ala,  a  wing)  means  any  lateral  division  of  any  part  of  a  church, 
whether  nave,  choir,  or  transept.  The  number  of  aisles  varies  in  the  churches  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  In  England,  there  is  only  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave  or  choir;  in  most 
foreign  countries,  there  are  generally  two,  and  at  Cologne  there  are  even  three.  The 
continental  edifices,  it  would  seem,  have  antiquity  in  their  favor  for  this  arrangement 
(see  Basilica).  The  word  is  often  incorrectly  applied  to  the  open  space  in  the  nave  of 
churches  between  the  seats  of  the  congregation. 

AISNE,  a  tributary  of  the  Oise,  in  France,  rises  in  the  department  of  Meuse,  and  flows 
n.w.  through  the  departments  of  Marne  and  Ardennes,  and  then  w.  through  that  of 
Aisne  and  part  of  Oise,  where  it  falls  into  the  river  Oise,  above  Compiegne.  Its  course 
extends  to  150  in.,  of  which  70  are  navigable. 
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•  a  department  in  the  n.  of  France,  formed  of  a  part  of  ancient  Picardy  and  the 

isle  ot  r  ranee.  It  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  and  is  intersected  by  the  river  A. 
and  by  other  navigable  streams  and  canals.  The  soil  is  fertile ;  the  chief  culture  is 
wheat  and  other  grain.  Its  rich  meadows  supply  Paris  with  hay.  The  area  is  2830 
sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  (1881)  552,988.  It  is  the  seat  of  considerable  cotton  and  other  manu¬ 
factures,  the  center  of  which  is  St.  Quentin  (q.v.),  and  at  St.  Gobin  is  the  famous  manu¬ 
factory  of  mirrors.  The  department  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements  and  37  cantons, 
ihe  chief  town  is  Laon  (q.v.). 

AITKIN,  a  recently  organized  co.  in  e.  Minnesota,  intersected  by  Snake  river  and  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad;  950  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  366.  The  s.w.  portion  is  occupied 
by  about  one  half  of  the  lake  of  a  Thousand  Islands. 

^ILLIAM*  1731-93;  a  Scotch  botanist.  He  was  trained  as  a  gardener,  and 
in  1  ,o4  became  assistant  to  Philip  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  garden  at  Chelsea.  In 
1 1 59  he  was  made  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Kew,  and  held  the  place  until  his 
death.  His  skill  and  care  were  of  great  service  to  this  important  scientific  establish¬ 
ment.  In  1789  he  published  his  Hortus  Kewensis,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  great 
garden,  with  plates.  This  was  re-edited  by  his  son  and  successor  in  office. 

AITZE  MA,  Lieuwe  van,  a,  Dutch  author  whose  History  of  the  Netherlands  from 
1621  to  1668  is  valuable  for  original  documents.  He  was  an  active  politician,  and  agent 
of  the  Hanse  towns  at  the  Hague. 

AIX,  a  t.  in  Frahce,  formerly  the  capital  of  Provence,  now  the  chief  t.  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  the  Bouclies-du-Phone.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Roman  consul,  C.  Sextius  (120  b.c.),  on  account  of  the  mineral  springs  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  thence  called  Aquae  Sextiae.  A.  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeals; 
and  possesses  an  academy  for  theology  and  law,  and  a  public  library  which  reckons 
nearly  100,000  vols.  and  1100  MSS.  The  baptistery  of  the  cathedral  is  believed  to  have 
been  originally  a  temple  of  Apollo.  The  numerous  public  fountains  give  a  cheerful  air 
to  the  place.  One  of  them  has  a  sculpture  of  the  good  king  Rene,  executed  by  David. 
There  is  also  an  old  clock-tower,  the  machinery  of  which,  when  the  clock  strikes,  sets 
various  quaint-looking  figures  in  motion.  The  industry  of  this  again  flourishing  town 
consists  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  in  cotton-spinning,  leather-dressing,  and 
trade  in  oil,  wine,  almonds,  etc.  The  warm  springs  are  slightly  sulphureous,  with  a 
temperature  from  90  to  100°  F. ,  clear  and  transparent  as  the  purest  well-water,  almost 
free  from  smell,  yet  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  They  have  the  reputation  of  improving 
the  beauty  of  the  skin,  and  are  on  this  account  especially  frequented  by  the  fair  sex. 
The  field  on  which  Marius  defeated  the  Teutones  lies  in  the  plain  between  A.  and  Arles. 
In  the  middle  ages,  under  the  counts  of  Provence  (see  Rene),  A.  was  long  the  literary 
capital  of  southern  Europe.  The  pop.  of  Aix  in  ’76  was  23,407. 

AIX  (Aqua  Gratiance,  Allobrogum),  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  pop.  2000  to  3000,  in  a 
delightful  valley  near  lake  Bourget,  7  m.  n.  from  Chambery.  It  was  a  much  frequented 
bathing-place  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  among  its  numerous  remains  of 
ancient  times  are  the  arch  of  Pomponius,  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  of  a  vaporarium. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  has  a  palace  here.  The  hot  springs,  two  in  number,  are  of  sulphu¬ 
rous  quality,  and  of  a  temperature  above  100°  F.  They  are  used  both  for  drinking  and 
as  baths,  and  attract  annually  above  2000  visitors. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE'  (Ger.  Aachen)  is  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  hollow,  surrounded  by  heights,  and  watered  by  the  Wurm;  n. 
lat.  50°  47',  e.  long.  6°  5';  pop.  ’80,  85,551,  of  whom  a  very  small  proportion  are  Protes¬ 
tants.  A.  is  the  center  of  numerous  thriving  manufactories,  especially  for  spinning  and 
weaving  woolen  fabrics,  and  for  needle  and  pin-making.  There  are  also  immense  manu¬ 
factures  of  machinery,  bells,  glass  buttons,  chemicals,  cigars,  etc.  As  a  principal  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Belgian-Rhenisli  railways,  A.  is  an  important  staple  place  of  Prussian  trade. 
The  city  is  rich  in  historical  associations.  It  emerges  from  historical  obscurity  about 
the  time  of  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne  founded  its  world-wide  celebrity.  Whether  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Charlemagne  is  doubtful,  but  it  became  his  grave  814  a.d.  In  796 
a.d.,  Charlemagne  caused  the  already  existing  palace,  called  the  imperial  palace,  to  be 
entirely  rebuilt,  as  well  as  the  chapel,  in  which  Pepin  had  celebrated  Christmas  in  765 
a.d.  The  two  buildings  were  connected  by  a  colonnade,  which  fell  into  ruins  a  short 
time  before  the  emperor’s  death,  probably  from  the  effects  of  an  earthquake.  The  pres¬ 
ent  town-house  has  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace;  the  chapel,  after  being  destroyed 
by  the  Normans,  was  rebuilt  on  the  ancient  plan  by  Otho  III.,  in  983,  and  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  cathedral.  This  ancient  cathedral  is  in  the  form,  of  an  octagon, 
which,  with  various  additions  round  it,  forms,  on  the  outside,  a  sixteen-sided  figure.  In 
the  middle  of  the  octagon,  a  stone,  with  the  inscription  “  Carolo  Magno,”  marks  the 
grave  of  Charlemagne.  Otto  III.  opened  the  vault  in  the  year  997  a.d.  The  body  of 
the  emperor  was  found  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  seated  upon  a  marble  chair, 
dressed  in  his  robes,  his  scepter  in  his  hand,  the  gospel  on  his  knee,  a  piece  of  the  holy 
cross  on  his  head,  and  a  pilgrim’s  scrip  attached  to  his  girdle.  Otto  caused  the  tomb  to 
be  built  up  again,  after  repairing  the  injuries  of  the  arch.  In  1165  a.d.,  when  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.  caused  the  vault  to  be  re-opened,  the  bones  of  the  great  emperor 
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were  enshrined  in  a  casket  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  large  and  beautifully  wrought  chan¬ 
delier  was  hung  up  over  the  tomb  as  a  memorial.  In  1215  a.d.,  Frederick  II.  caused 
the  remains  of  the  emperor  to  be  inclosed  in  a  costly  chest,  in  which  they  are  yet  kept 
in  the  sacristy.  The  marble  chair  was,  in  later  times,  overlaid  with  gold  plates,  and  used 
till  1558  a.d.  at  the  imperial  coronations,  as  a  throne  for  the  newly  crowned  emperor. 
The  imperial  insignia  were  removed  to  Vienna  in  1795. — In  the  14th  c.,  a  choir  in  the 
Gothic  style  was  added  to  the  east  side  of  the  octagon,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
Byzantine  style;  while  on  the  west  side  a  square  belfry  was  joined  to  it,  as  well  as  two 
small  round  towers,  with  winding  stairs  leading  to  the  treasury.  Here  are  kept  the 
so-called  “great  relics,”  which,  once  in  seven  years,  are  still  shown  to  the  people,  in 
the  month  of  July,  from  the  gallery  of  the  tower.  This  spectacle  attracts  many  thousands 
of  strangers  to  A.  Much  has  of  late  years  been  done  to  restore  this  venerable  pile. 
The  columns  brought  by  Charlemagne  from  the  palace  of  tlie  Exarch  at  Ravenna,  to 
decorate  the  interior  of  the  octagon,  had  been  carried  off  by  the  French;  and  although 
part  of  them  had  been  restored  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  they  were  not  replaced  in  the  build¬ 
ing  till  recently. 

The  town-house — which  incloses  the  remains  of  the  imperial  palace — adorns  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  having  the  bell  or  market  tower  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  Granus  tower, 
a  memorial  of  old  Roman  times.  The  coronation  hall,  162  ft.  long,  by  60  ft.  wide,  in  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  the  town-house,  was,  in  the  last  century,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  wooden  parti¬ 
tion.  This  noble  hall,  in  which  thirty-live  German  emperors  and  fourteen  empresses  have 
been  crowned,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  form,  and  the  walls  have  been  lately  deco¬ 
rated  with  large  fresco-paintings  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  by  Rethel. 
Before  the  town-house  stands  a  beautiful  fountain,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Charlemagne. 
In  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  are  to  be  seen  a  line  picture  of  the  taking  down  of 
Christ  from  the  cross,  by  Vandyck,  and  two  other  pictures  representing  the  crucifixion,  by 
A.  Diepenbeeck.  At  a  short  distance  from  A.,  and  surrounded  by  the  river,  stands 
Frankenburg,  once  the  favorite  residence  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Fastrada,  and  still  rich 
in  legends.  It  has  been  rebuilt  from  its  romantic  ruins.  As  a  t.  A.  has  recently  been 
much  improved.  It  now  possesses  many  fine  buildings,  among  which  are  several  large 
and  splendid  hotels.  From  being  a  quiet  old  city  of  historical  interest,  it  has  become  a 
busy  center  of  manufacturing  industry.  In  1870,  a  newT  polytechnic  school  was  erected. 
A.  was  formerly  noted  for  its  gambling-tables;  but  these  are  now  disallowed. 

The  name  of  Aix  or  Aachen  is  evidently  derived  from  the  springs,  for  which  the 
place  has  been  always  famous  (see  Aa.).  The  name  Aquis  Granum,  which  it  received 
about  the  3d  c.,  may  possibly  be  derived  from  Granus,  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo,  who 
was  worshiped  by  the  Romans  near  springs.  The  French  name,  A. ,  refers  to  the  chapel 
of  the  palace.  Charlemagne  granted  extraordinary  privileges  to  this  city.  The  citizens 
were  exempted,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  from  personal  and  military  service,  from 
imprisonment,  and  from  all  taxes.  The  city  also  possessed  the  right  of  sanctuary:  “  the 
air  of  A.  made  all  free,  even  outlaws.”  In  the  middle  ages  this  free  imperial  city  (then 
included  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia)  contained  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  held 
an  important  place  among  the  confederated  cities  of  the  Rhine.  The  emperors  were 
crowned  in  A.  from  Louis  the  Pious  to  Ferdinand  I.  (813-1531  a.d.);  17  imperial  diets 
and  11  provincial  councils  were  held  within  its  walls.  The  removal  of  the  coronations 
to  Frankfort,  the  religious  contests  of  the  16th  and  17th  c.,  a  great  fire  which  in  1656 
a.d.  consumed  about  4000  houses  in  the  city,  combined  with  other  causes  to  bring  into 
decay  this  once  flourishing  community.  In  Jan.,  1793,  and  again  in  1794,  A.  wasocc/upied 
by  the  French.  By  the  treaties  concluded  at  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville,  it  was  for¬ 
mally  ceded  to  France,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Roer;  at  length,  in 
1815,  the  city  fell  to  Prussia.  See  Quix,  Geschichte  der  Stcidt  A.  (History  of  A.),  2  vols. 
A.,  1841. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  A.,  of  which  six  are  hot,  and  two  cold,  w^ere  known  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  and  were  much  frequented  as  early  as  1170.  The  hot  springs  are 
strongly  sulphurous,  and  contain  also  hydrochlorates.  The  temperature  varies  from  111° 
to  136°  F.  They  chiefly  act  on  the  liver  and  on  the  mucous  surfaces  and  skin,  and  are 
therefore  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  cutaneous  diseases,  etc.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  “  emperor’s  spring,”  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  hotel  Kaiserbad. 
The  baths  themselves  are  from  4  to  5  ft.  deep,  and  are  built  quite  in  the  old  Roman  style. 
The  cold  springs  are  chalybeate  and  not  so  copious.  The  new  “  Eisenquelle”  (iron 
spring),  first  discovered  in  1829,  is  provided  with  an  elegant  bath  house.  The  well- 
proved  medicinal  virtues  of  the  mineral  springs  of  A.  bring  yearly  to  the  city  many 
thousands  of  strangers. 

Treaties  of  Peace,  and  Congress  of  A. — The  first  peace  of  A.  ended  the  war  car¬ 
ried  on  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  On 
the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  Louis  XIY.  laid  claim  to  a  large  portion  of  those  territories  in 
the  name  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  urging  the  law  of  succession 
prevailing  in  Brabant  and  Namur  respecting  private  property.  The  victorious  progress 
of  Louis  was  checked  by  the  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  A.  in  1668,  by  which  France  retained  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  Cliarlerois,  Lille,  etc. ,  wThich  she  had  already  taken. 

The  second  peace  of  A.  concluded  the  war  respecting  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa 
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to  the  empire.  See  Succession,  Wars  of.  After  the  war  had  been  carried  on  with  vari¬ 
ous  success  for  eight  years,  peace  was  concluded  in  1748.  In  general  the  possessions 
of  the  several  states  remained  as  before  the  war.  Austria  ceded  Parma  and  Pla¬ 
centia  to  the  Spanish  infanta,  Philip ;  and  the  possession  of  Silesia  was  guaranteed  to 
Prussia.  The  privilege  of  the  Assiento  treaty  (q.v.)  was  anew  confirmed  to  England  for 
four  years,  and  the  pretender  was  expelled  from  France.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions 
of  her  minister,  Kaunitz,  Austria  came  off  with  but  small  sacrifice,  while  England,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  splendid  victories,  derived  little  solid  advantage,  and  was  left  with  a 
debt  raised  to  80  millions. 

The  congress  of  A.  was  held  in  1818,  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  Europe  after  the 
war.  It  began  on  the  80th  Sept,  and  ended  on  the  21st  Nov.  Its  principal  object  was 
the  withdrawal  from  France  of  the  army  of  occupation,  150,000  strong,  as  well  as  the 
receiving  of  France  again  into  the  alliance  of  the  great  powers.  The  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  were  personally  present.  The  plenipotentiaries 
were  Metternich,  Castlereagh,  and  Wellington,  Hardenberg  and  Bernstorff,  Nesselrode, 
and  Capo  d’lstrias,  with  Richelieu  on  the  part  of  France.  France  having  engaged  to 
complete  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sums  of  money,  was  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations,  and  the  five  great  powers  assembled  signed  a  protocol  announcing  a  policy 
known  as  that  of  the  “  holy  alliance”  (q.v.). 

AIZA'NI,  or  Azani,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  In  1824  its  remains 
were  found  by  the  earl  of  Ashburnham  about  30  m.  s.w.  of  Kutaieh.  There  was  a  temple 
of  Jupiter,  a  theater,  a  stadium,  and  gymnasium;  the  theater  is  in  good  preservation — its 
long  diameter  185  ft. ;  it  had  15  rows  of  marble  seats.  The  Rhyndacus  (now  Adranus) 
rises  near  the  site  of  A.  and  passes  through  it;  it  was  crossed  by  two  white  marble  bridges, 
each  of  five  semicircular  arches.  Tombs,  Roman  coins,  and  inscriptions  have  been  found. 

AJAC  CIO,  the  chief  t.  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  which  forms  a  department  of 
France.  Pop.  in  ’76,  16,419.  The  chief  employments  are  the  anchovy  and  pearl 
fisheries,  and  the  trade  in  wine  and  olive-oil,  which  the  neighborhood  produces  in 
abundance,  and  of  good  quality.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  strong  fort.  A. 
is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon ;  the  house  is  still  to  be  seen. 

AJ'ALON,  a  towm  in  ancient  Palestine,  14  m.  n.e.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
also  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Judah.  It  is  noticeable  only  as 
the  recorded  place  where  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to  stay  its  course  till  he  had 
finished  his  battle.  The  modern  town  is  Yalo. 

AJAN ,  a  portion  of  the  e.  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  Cape  Guardafui  nearly 
to  the  equator. 

A  JAX  was  the  name  of  two  of  the  Greek  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  One  of  them  was 
called  A.  the  less,  or  the  Locrian,  being  the  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  the  Locrians.  At  the 
head  of  40  Locrian  ships  he  sailed  against  Troy,  and  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greek 
heroes;  in  swiftness  of  foot  he  excelled  all  except  Achilles.  When  Cassandra  fled  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  it  is  said  that  A.  tore  her  from  it  by  lorce, 
and  dragged  her  away  captive.  Others  make  him  even  violate  the  prophetess  in  the 
temple.  Though  he  exculpated  himself  by  an  oath  when  accused  of  this  crime  by 
Ulysses,  yet  he  did  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess,  who  caused  him  to  be 
engulfed  in  the  waves. 

The  other  A.,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  greater,  was  the  son  of  Telamon,  king 
of  Salamis,  and,  by  his  mother’s  side,  a  grandson  of  HSacus.  He  sailed  against  Troy  with 
12  ships,  and  is  represented  by  Homer  as,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  and  handsomest 
of  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  A.  and  Ulysses  contended  for  the  arms  of 
the  hero,  and  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Ulysses,  which  threw  A.  into  such  a  state  of  rage 
and  despair  that  he  killed  himself  with  his  sword.  This  melancholy  fate  of  the  hero  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  extant  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

AJEHO',  or  Ashehoh,  also  called  Alchuku,  a  city  of  Manchuria  in  the  Chinese 
empire;  30  m.  s.  of  Soongaree  and  120  m.  n.  of  Kirin.  A.  is  in  a  fertile  region,  abound¬ 
ing  in  grain.  The  people  of  the  district  are  exclusively  Chinese  immigrants,  who  get  the 
soil  at  a  nominal  price  on  agreeing  to  reclaim  and  cultivate  it.  Pop.  about  40,000,  of 
whom  a  considerable  number  are  Mohammedans. 

AJMEER,  one  of  the  districts  of  Hindostan,  directly  under  the  government  of  India, 
lying  between  lat.  25°  43' and  26°  42,  long.  74°  22' and  75°  33'.  Its  length  from  s.e.  ton.w. 
is  about  80  m. ;  breadth,  50;  area,  2,661  sq.m.  The  surface  of  the  country  towards  the 
s.e.  is  generally  level.  In  the  n.,  n.w.,  and  w.  it  is  broken  by  mountains  and  hills  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Aravulli  range.  The  mountain  of  Taragurli,  above  the  city  of  Ajmeer,  contains 
carbonate  of  lead,  manganese,  copper,  and  abundance  of  iron  ore.  1  he  general  elevation 
of  the  plain  of  A.  is  about  2000  ft.,  and  the  frosts  in  winter  are  sometimes  severe.  Strong 
breezes  are  prevalent,  and  the  climate  on  the  whole  is  healthy.  The  scarcity  of  water, 
however,  often  occasions  great  distress.  The  only  permanent  stream  is  the  Ivoree,  the 
water  of  which  is  so  impregnated  with  mineral  salts  as  to  be  unfit  for  alimentary  use 
except  during  the  rains.  To  compensate  for  this  deficiency,  water-tanks  are  numerous. 
The  staple  crop  is  bajra  ( holcus  spicatus).  Sheep  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  wool 
is  cheap,  affording  the  material  of  their  clothing  to  the  lower  orders.  Among  the  more 
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prevalent  diseases  are  small-pox  and  ophthalmia.  The  pop.  in  ’72  was  316,032,  of  whom 
about  40,000  were  Mussulmans,  etc.,  the  rest  Hindoos.  The  princrpal  race  are  the 
Rajpoots,  the  conquerors  of  the  native  Bheels,  Mhairs,  and  Neenas.  The  present  limits 
of  this  district  by  no  means  correspond  to  its  former  importance.  In  the  12tli  c. ,  at  the  time 
of  the  Mussulman  invasion,  the  sultan  of  A.  and  Delhi  was  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  India.  Under  Akbar  also,  who  acquired  this  territory  in  1559,  A.  was  a  large 
and  important  province.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  the  British  in  1817. 

AJMEER,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindostan,  the  capital  of  the  British  district  of  the  same 
name,  228  m.  w.  from  Agra.  It  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  and  rocky  valley,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Taragurh,  which  is  crowned  by  a  fort,  once  strong,  but  now  dis¬ 
mantled.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  five  lofty  and  handsome  gate¬ 
ways  on  the  w.  and  n.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  some  of  them  are 
spacious,  and  contain  many  fine  residences,  besides  several  mosques  and  temples  of 
very  massive  architecture.  A.  is  the  seat  of  the  British  political  agency,  a  medical 
school,  and  an  English  and  oriental  school.  The  tomb  of  the  Mussulman  saint,  Kwajah, 
within  the  town,  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it  even 
by  Hindoos.  The  emperor  Akbar  journeyed  to  it  from  Agra  on  foot  in  1570,  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  vow  after  the  visit  of  his  son  Jehanghir.  In  Oct.,  a  great  annual  fair  is  held 
in  honor  of  the  saint,  at  which  ridiculous  miracles  are  pretended  to  be  wrought.  The 
pop.  of  A.  in  ’71  was  34,763. 

AJURTJO  CA,  town  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  100  m.  n.w.  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Sierra  Man- 
tiqueira,  on  the  river  Ajuruoca,  one  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Parana.  The  surround¬ 
ing  district  once  yielded  much  gold,  which  has  apparently  been  exhausted;,  but  it 
produces  excellent  crops  of  tobacco,  millet,  mandioc,  sugar  and  coffee.  Swine  are 
reared  for  the  market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  (including  district)  about  12,000. 

AK'ABAH,  a  village  near  the  gulf  of  A.,  on  the  e.  arm  of  the  Red  sea,  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Elath  of  scripture.  Ruins  in  the  sea  a  short  distance  to  the  s.  still 
bear  the  name  Ezion-geber.  In  remote  ages  A.  enjoyed  a  large  trade. 

AK'ABAH,  Gulf  of,  the  Sinus  iElaniticus  of  antiquity ;  the  eastern  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  n.  end  of  the  Red  sea,  running  into  Arabia  Petrsea  about  100  m.  n.n.e., 
with  a  width  of  12  to  17  m.  Navigation  is  difficult  on  account  of  reefs  and  sudden 
squalls.  The  only  good  harbor  is  Golden  Port,  on  the  w.  shore,  33  m.  from  the  entrance 
and  29  m.  e.  of  Mt.  Sinai. 

AKBAR  (i.e.,  “very  great”),  properly  Jelal-ed-din-Mohammed,  emperor  of 
Hindostan,  the  greatest  Asiatic  monarch  of  modern  times.  His  father,  Hum&yun,  was 
deprived  of  the  throne  by  usurpers,  and  had  to  retire  for  refuge  into  Persia ;  and  it  was  on 
the  way  thither,  in  the  town  of  Amerkote,  that  A.  was  b.,  in  1542  a.d.  Humayun 
recovered  the  throne  of  Delhi  after  an  exile  of  12  years;  but  d.  within  a  year.  The  young 
prince  at  first  committed  the  administration  to  a  regent-minister;  but  finding  his  authority 
degenerating  into  tyranny,  he,  by  a  bold  stroke,  shook  it  off,  and  took  the  power  into  his 
own  hands  (1558).  At  this  time,  only  a  few  of  the  many  provinces  once  subdued  by  the 
Mongol  invaders  were  actually  subject  to  the  throne  of  Delhi;  in  10  or  12  years,  A.’s 
empire  embraced  the  whole  of  Hindostan  s.  of  the  Deccan;  but  although  great  in 
subduing,  A.  was  yet  greater  in  ruling.  The  wisdom,  vigor,  and  humanity  with  which 
he  organized  and'  administered  his  vast  dominions,  are  unexampled  in  the  e.  He 
promoted  commerce  by  constructing  roads,  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  a  vigorous  police.  He  exercised  the  utmost  vigilance  over  his  viceroys  of 
provinces  and  other  officers,  to  see  that  no  extortion  was  practiced,  and  that  justice  was 
impartially  administered  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  For  the  adjustment  of  taxation, 
the  lands  were  accurately  measured,  and  the  statistics  taken,  not  only  of  the  pop.,  but  of 
the  resources  of  each  province.  For  a  Mohammedan,  the  tolerance  with  which  he  treated 
other  religions  was  wonderful.  He  was  fond  of  inquiries  as  to  religious  beliefs;  and 
Portuguese  missionaries  from  Goa  were  sent  at  his  request  to  give  him  an  account  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  even  attempted  to  promulgate  a  new  religion  of  his  own,  which, 
however,  never  took  root.  Literature  received  the  greatest  encouragement.  Schools  were 
established  for  the  education  both  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans ;  and  numbers  of  Hindoo 
works  were  translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Persian.  Abu-1-Fazl,  the  able  minister  of  A., 
lias  left  a  valuable  history  of  his  master’s  reign,  entitled  A.-nameh  (history  of  A.); 
the  third  volume,  containing  a  description  of  A.’s  empire,  derived  from  the  statistical 
inquiries  above  mentioned,  and  entitled  Ayin-i-Akbari  (institutes  of  A.),  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Gladwin  (3  vols.,  Calcutta,  1786;  and  London,  1800).  A.’s 
latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  from  dissipation",  and  the 
rebellious  conduct  of  the  third,  Selim  (known  as  Jehanghir),  who  succeeded  his  father  at 
his  death  in  1605. 

AKBARPUR ,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Cawnpore,  28  m.  w.  from  Cawn- 
pore,  on  the  route  from  Cawnpore  to  Etawa.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  pergunnah  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  6330. 
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AKEE  ( Cupania  or  blighia  sapida),  a  fruit-tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  sapindaccoe 
(q.v.),  a  native  of  Guinea,  introduced  into  Jamaica  in  the  end  of  last  century.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  20  to  25  ft.  or  upwards,  with  numerous  branches  and  alternate  pinnate 
leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  ash.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  on  axillary  racemes; 
the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose’s  egg,  with  three  cells  and  three  seeds,  and  its 
succulent  aril  lias  a  grateful  subacid  flavor.  The  fruit  is  little  inferior  to  a  nectarine. 
Boiled  down  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  it  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea.  The  distilled 
water  of  the  flowers  is  used  by  negro  women  as  a  cosmetic.  The  A.  sometimes  produces 
fruit  in  stoves  in  Britain.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  the  roots  should  be  cramped  in  pots. 
— The  Aki  of  New  Zealand  is  a  totally  different  plant,  metrosideros  buxifolia,  of  the 
natural  order  myrtacece,  a  shrub,  which  sends  out  lateral  roots,  and  so  attains  the  summits 
of  the  loftiest  trees. 

A  KEMPIS,  Thomas.  See  Kempis,  Thomas  A. 

A  KENSIDE,  Mark,  an  author  of  considerable  celebrity,  in  his  own  day,  on  account 
of  his  didactic  poem,  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and  some  medical  works.  He 
was  b.  Nov.  9,  1721,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  his  father  was  a  butcher.  Being 
intended  for  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  was  sent  to  study  theology  at  Edinburgh,  but 
soon  abandoned  it  for  that  of  medicine.  He  graduated  as  a  physician  at  Leyden  in 
1744,  and  practiced  at  Northampton,  then  at  Hampstead,  and  finally  in  London.  His 
success  as  a  practicing  physician  was  never  very  great,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  haughty 
and  pedantic  manner.  He  d.  in  London  (June  23,  1770),  soon  after  being  appointed  one 
of  the  physicians  to  the  queen.  At  Leyden  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  and  this  rich  and  generous  friend  allowed  him  £300  a  year.  Some  of  his  medical 
treatises,  as  those  on  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  on  dysentery,  possess  considerable  merit. 
His  later  poetry,  consisting  chiefly  of  odes  and  hymns,  did  not  attain  the  same  reputation 
as  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  which  was  written  in  his  twenty -third  year,  and  to 
which  is  owing  whatever  celebrity  has  attached  to  his  name.  Dyson  published  his 
poetic  works  in  1772,  and  another  edition  appeared  in  1807.  In  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Smollett  has  satirically  sketched  the  character  of  A.  under  that  of  the  pedant  who 
undertakes  to  give  an  entertainment  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  A.  has  little 
originality  of  conception,  or  even  of  expression ;  the  reader  is  carried  along  for  a  time 
by  the  evident  enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  and  rapid  and  stately  march  of  lofty  images  and 
ideas;  but,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  “all  is  operose,  cumbrous,  and  cloudy,  with 
abundance  of  gay  coloring  and  well-sounding  words,  but  filling  the  eye  oftener  than  the 
imagination,  and  the  ear  oftener  than  either.”  A.  became  dissatisfied  with  his  juvenile 
production,  and  at  his  death  had  written  a  portion  of  a  new  poem  on  the  same  subject. 
Both  poems  were  published  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works,  Lond.,  1773.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Bucke:  Life,  Writings,  and  Genius  of  A.  (8vo,  Lond.,  1832). 

A'KERBLAD,  Jan  David,  1760-1819;  a  Swedish  archaeologist,  learned  in  Runic, 
Coptic,  ancient  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  literature.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Swedish 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  went  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Troad  in  1792-97. 
He  was  also  ambassador  at  Paris.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
sustained  by  a  pension  from  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

AKERMAN,  Amos  Tapp  an.  See  page  885. 

AKERS,  Benjamin  Paul,  1825-61;  an  American  sculptor.  He  began  life  as  a 
printer,  but  in  1849  opened  a  studio  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  made  busts  of  Longfellow 
and  others.  In  1851-52  he  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  made  a  statue  of  “Benjamin 
in  Egypt,”  which  was  exhibited  in  the  New  York  crystal  palace  in  1853.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  1855,  remaining  three  years,  producing  “Una  and  the  Lion,”  a  statue  of  “St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,”  the  “Dead  Pearl  Diver,”  and  an  ideal  head  of  Milton,  which  last 
twTo  are  described  in  Hawthorne’s  Marble  Faun. 

AKETON,  another  name  for  a  portion  of  armor  used  in  the  feudal  times,  called  the 
Gambeson  (q.v.). 

AKHALZIKH',  or  Akiska,  a  t.  of  Russian  Armenia,  90  m.  w.  from  Tifiis,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dalka,  an  affluent  of  the  Kur.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Keldir 
mountains,  and  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  sea  that  the  winter  is  severe,  although  the 
summer  is  very  hot.  A.  was  anciently  called  Iveldir  or  Chaldir.  It  is  without  walls,  but 
has  a  strong  citadel,  built  on  a  rock.  The  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  built  on  the  model 
of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople,  has  a  library  attached  to  it  which  was  accounted  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  east,  but  the  Russians,  after  acquiring  possession  of  A.,  carried 
off  great  part  of  its  most  valuable  treasures  to  St.  Petersburg.  Maize,  wheat,  barley, 
flax,  cotton,  silk,  grapes,  figs,  and  honey  are  produced  in  the  surrounding  district.  Some 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  town,  and  it  maintains  an  active  trade  with  various 
places  on  the  Black  sea.  Pop.  abt.  15,000,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Armenians. 

AK-HISSAR  (anc.  Thyatira ),  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  52  m.  n.e.  from 
Smyrna,  on  somewhat  elevated  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Hyllus.  The  streets  are 
paved  with  carved  stone,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  abound;  but  there  are  no  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings.  Cotton  goods  are  exported.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000,  of  whom  two 
thirds  are  Turks  and  the  remainder  mostly  Greeks. 
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AKHLAT ,  or  Ardisii,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Van,  and  58  m.  n.w. 
from  Van.  It  is  situated  on  the  n.w.  shore  of  lake  Van,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall  and  moat,  and  further  protected  by  towers  and  a  citadel.  Pop.  estimated  at  6000. 
The  old  city  of  A.,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  present  t.,  in  a  ravine,  was  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Armenia,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Persians.  It  was  taken  and  devastated  in  1228  by  Jelal-ud-deen,  and 
completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1246. 

AKHOOND  OF  SWAT,  The,  a  Mohammedan  saint  (d.  1878),  who  exercised  great 
influence  and  had  almost  unquestioned  authority  over  Mohammedans  in  the  east,  reigning 
supreme  as  the  guide  and  director  of  the  hearts  of  men  all  over  high  Asia.  His  residence 
was  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  who  came  as  many  as  300  in  a  day,  from  Bengal,  Bokhara, 
Constantinople,  Persia,  Tunis,  and  even  Mecca,  to  consult  him  on  questions  of  every 
kind.  For  half  a  century  the  English  E.  India  government  was  assiduously  watching  this 
man,  who  possessed  a  power  which  no  other  person  in  Asia  could  pretend  to  wield;  but 
the  A.  generally  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English.  In  1877,  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  sought  his  advice  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 

AXHTY  RKA,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kharkov,  and  58  m. 
n.w.  from  Kharkov.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  was  founded  by  the  Poles  in  1641.  It  has  manufactures  of  light  textile 
fabrics,  and  a  great  annual  fair.  The  neighborhood  is  very  fertile.  Pop.  ’80,  17,820. 

AK'IBA,  Ben  Joseph,  a  famous  rabbi  and  teacher  of  a  large  school  at  Jaffa  in  the 
1st  or  2d  c.,  said  to  have  had  at  one  time  24,000  pupils.  He  was  in  the  great  Jewish 
revolt  against  Rome,  taking  the  side  of  Bar-Cochba,  or  Bar-Cocliebas,  the  pretended 
Messiah,  and  acted  as  his  sword-bearer.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  flayed  alive,  but  bore  his  pains  with  wonderful  fortitude.  He  is 
reported  to  have  been  120  years  old  at  death.  Jews  were  long  accustomed  to  visit  his 
tomb,  and  his  is  one  of  the  names  of  ten  martyrs  still  found  in  a  Hebrew  penitential 
prayer.  The  traditions  concerning  him  are  numerous;  and  many  unfounded  statements 
have  been  made,  one  of  which  even  identifies  him  with  Bar-Cocliba. 

AK  JERMANN,  or  Akkermann,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  Black  sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  with  a  citadel  and  harbor;  pop.  ’80,  28,944.  It  is  the  Alba 
Julia  of  the  Romans,  and  called,  by  the  Poles,  Bialogrod,  which,  as  well  as  A.,  signifies 
the  white  town.  It  is  of  some  importance  on  account  of  its  harbor,  fortifications,  com¬ 
merce,  and  especially  its  extensive  salt-pits. 

The  treaty  (supplementary  of  that  of  Bucharest,  1812)  concluded  at  A.  in  1826, 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  secured  to  Russia  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  sea,  and 
indemnification  for  losses  sustained  by  her  subjects  from  the  Barbary  corsairs;  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  divans  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the  power  of  re-electing  the  hospodars 
after  their  term  of  office;  and  the  restoration  of  the  privileges  of  Servia,  in  which  Turkish 
troops  were  only  to  retain  possession  of  the  fortresses.  The  boundaries  in  Asia  were  to 
remain  as  they  then  stood;  Russia  consequently  retaining  the  Turkish  fortresses  of  which 
she  had  gained  possesion.  The  non-fulfillment  of  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Porte 
occasioned  the  war  of  1828,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 

AKKAS,  or  Ticki-Ticki.  See  page  885. 

AKMOL'INSK,  a  province  of  Siberia,  organized  1868.  It  is  composed  of  three  of 
the  five  districts  into  which  the  Siberian  Kirghiz  was  formerly  divided,  with  part  of  the 
domain  of  the  Siberian  Cossacks,  and  the  t.  of  Omsk  and  Petropaulovsk.  Capital,  A., 
300  m.  s.w.  of  Omsk.  Pop.  of  province,  381,900. 

AKO'LA,  a  t.  in  India,  on  the  Nagpur  extension  of  the  great  Indian  Peninsular 
railway,  in  26°  n.  and  76°  2'  e. ;  pop.,  ’69,  12,236.  There  are  in  the  t.  some  rich  merchants, 
and  two  markets  are  held  each  week.  Besides  the  ordinary  public  buildings  there  is  one 
English  church.  A.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 

A  KRON,  a  t.  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  N.  America,  the  capital  of  Summit  co.  It  is 
situated  36  m.  s.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Little  Cuyahoga,  which  falls  into  lake  Erie,  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal,  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  course  of  the  former  canal,  whence  its  name  (Gr.,  a  summit).  It  is 
also  on  the  Cleveland  and  Zanesville  railway.  It  was  first  settled  in  1825.  It  has  woolen 
factories,  flour-mills,  a  steam-engine  factory,  a  stove  factory,  etc.  The  machine^  of 
all  its  public  works  is  driven  by  water-power.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
’80,  16,462. 

AK-SHE'HR  {white  city,  anc.  Philomelion),  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  paslialic  of 
Karaman,  five  m.  s.  of  the  salt  lake  of  Ak-shehr,  at  the  entrance  of  an  extensive  mountain 
valley.  The  houses  rise  in  successive  terraces  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  There  is  here  a 
celebrated  carpet  manufactory.  Pop.  estimated  at  6000. 

AK-SU',  a  t.  of  eastern  Turkestan,  260  m.  n.e.  from  Yarkand,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Tarim,  and  on  the  southern  base  of  the  Thian-shan  mountains.  It  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  While  eastern  Turkestan  formed  part 
of  the  Chinese  empire  it  was  an  important  garrison  t.  In  1867  it  was  captured  by  the 
Atalik-Ghazee.  In  1716  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  suffered  terribly  from  an  inundation.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
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factures  of  cotton  cloth  and  saddlery.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  caravans  as  an  entrepot 
of  commerce  between  Russia,  Tartary,  and  China.  The  pop.  is  very  variously  estimated 
from  6000  to  20,000  and  upwards.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  extensively  reared  in  the 
neighborhood.  See  Turkestan,  Eastern. 

AKYAB  ,  a  t.  of  Further  India,  the  chief  sea-port  of  the  district  of  A.  or  Aracan  proper, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Aracan.  It  was  formerly  called  Twet-twe,  and  some' 
times  still  receives  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  A.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kuladyne  or  Coladyne.  The  houses  are  well  built,  the  streets  broad 
and  regular.  The  t.  is  rapidly  rising  in  commercial  importance.  Light-houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  harbor.  Pop.  20,000  ;  of  district  (1881),  359,706. 

AL,  II,  or  Ul,  the  only  article  in  the  Arabic  language.  When  before  a  lingual  or 
dental  the  sound  of  the  l  is  dropped,  the  following  letter  taking  a  double  force,  as  “II 
shams”  (the  sun),  pronounced  “ish  shams.”  When  the  word  preceding  the  article  ends 
with  a  long  vowel,  the  a  in  A.  is  dropped  and  the  l  joined  to  the  vowel  sound:  Example, 
“Abu  il  Feda,”  pronounced  “Abulfeda.” 

ALABA  MA,  one  of  the  states  composing  the  Union  of  N.  America,  was  first  known  to 
Europeans  in  the  year  1541,  half  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  America.  The  celebrated 
exploring  expedition  of  De  Soto  had  to  fight  its  way  fiercely  through  the  tribes  who 
peopled  its  wilds  at  that  period,  and  who  were  much  less  savage  and  far  more  numerous 
than  the  northern  aborigines.  In  one  instance,  a  chief’s  house  measured  120  ft.  by  40, 
and  included  small  buildings  like  offices.  Upon  the  Savannah  river,  at  Silver  Bluff, 
there  was  found  a  remarkable  temple,  100  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  proportionably  high. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  the  French  built  a  fort  on  Mobile  bay,  but  the  city  of 
that  name  was  not  commenced  till  nine  years  later  (1711).  In  1763,  when  the  entire 
French  possessions  e.  of  the  Mississippi  (except  New  Orleans)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  A.  was  incorporated  first  with  Georgia,  afterwards,  in  1802,  with  the  Mississippi 
territory;  but  finally,  in  the  year  1819,  it  became  an  independent  member  of  the  great 
American  confederacy,  and  is  now  the  fourth  in  point  of  population  among  the  southern 
states. 

A.  very  nearly  forms  a  rectangle,  widening  a  little  towards  the  s.e.  and  s.w.,  so  that 
we  would  naturally  expect  a  fine  sea-board;  but  of  this  it  is  deprived  by  Florida,  which 
occupies  fully  three  fourths  of  the  coast-line.  It  lies  between  30°  10'  and  35°  n.  lat.,  and 
between  85°  and  88°  30'  .w.  long. ;  being  about  330  m.  in  extreme  length  from  n.  to 
s.,  and  300  m.  in  breadth.  It  contains  an  area  of  50,722  sq.m.,  or  32,462,080  acres, 
only  5,062,204  of  which,  or  rather  less  than  one  sixth,  were  improved  in  1870.  The 
country  is  neither  mountainous  nor  level,  but  rugged  and  broken,  especially  in  the 
center,  with  many  picturesque  views  and  wild  romantic  gorges.  The  Alleghanies  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  n.  in  a  series  of  elevated  hills,  and  the  ground  gradually  slopes  to  within 
60  m.  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  wdien  it  becomes  level.  There  are  three  bays  in  A.,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Mobile  bay,  stretching  n.  for  about  30  m.  There  are  also 
three  large  rivers — the  Tennessee,  the  Tombigbee,  and  the  A. ;  the  first  of  which  only 
makes  a  sweep  into  the  state  at  the  n.e.  angle,  and  then  another  sweep  out  at  the  n.w. ; 
the  second  comes  into  A.  from  Mississippi,  receives  an  affluent,  Black  Warrior,  and  flows 
due  s.  until  it  is  joined  by  the  A.,  flowing  out  of  Georgia  in  a  s.w.  direction.  After  the 
union,  the  river  is  called  the  Mobile,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Tombigbee  is  about  500  m.  in  length  and  navigable  for  steamboats  throughout  its 
entire  course  in  A.  The  A.  is  about  600  m.  long,  and  may  be  ascended  in  steam¬ 
boats  to  Wetumpka,  on  the  Coosa  branch,  460  m.  from  the  gulf;  but  the  navigation  of 
the  Tennessee,  which  has  130  m.  of  its  course  in  A.,  is  obstructed  by  the  muscle-shoals, 
a  series  of  rapids.  The  climate  of  this  state  is  almost  tropical,  as  it  reaches  to  within  7° 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  its  productions  are  allied  to  those  of  the  tropics.  Rivers  rarely 
freeze.  In  1850-1851,  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  three  winter  months  was 
ascertained  to  be  82°,  the  minimum,  18°,  and  the  mean  at  3  o’clock  p.m.,  48.25°.  The 
lowlands  are  very  unhealthy  near  the  rivers  and  muscle-shoals,  but  the  hilly  regions  are 
salubrious.  The  soil  is  exhuberantly  fertile,  yielding  more  cotton  in  1870  than  any  other 
state  except  Mississippi  and  Georgia.  There  are  fine  grazing-lands  in  the  low  hills  of 
the  n.,  where  the  Alleghanies  terminate,  and  the  long  flat  valleys  between  them  are 
extremely  rich.  The  central  part  is  a  great,  broken,  and  swelling  prairie,  remarkably 
fertile ;  while  the  southern,  though  often  sandy  and  inferior  in  productiveness,  has  many 
fertile  alluvial  bottoms,  which  yield  rice.  Besides  cotton,  A.  produces  large  quantities 
of  Indian-corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  butter ;  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat,  rye, 
rice,  wool,  hay,  pease,  beans,  potatoes,  fruits,  market-vegetables,  and  sugar;  some 
tobacco,  barley,  buckwheat,  wine,  cheese,  grass-seeds,  hops,  flax,  and  silk  are  also  raised. 
In  1870,  14,961,178  acres  of  land  in  A.  were  in  farms,  averaging  222  acres  in  size,  with  a 
live-stock  valued  at  $26,690,095,  and  products  worth  $67,522,335.  There  is  abundance 
of  wild  deer  and  turkeys;  and  wild  geese  and  ducks  frequent  the  muscle-shoals  of  the 
Tennessee  in  immense  numbers.  Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  likewise  still  met  with. 
The  trees,  like  the  animals,  are  numerous,  but  not  remarkably  varied.  In  the  center 
and  n.,  there  are  oaks,  poplar,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  mulberry;  in  the  s.,  cypress 
and  loblolly;  pine  is  also  abundant  s.  of  the  mountains.  A.  is,  however,  very  rich, 
in  mineral  treasures,  particularly  in  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  marble.  Red  ochre,  lead, 
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and  manganese  are  also  found.  A  vein  of  bituminous  coal  of  a  superior  quality  runs 
eastward  from  Tuscaloosa  into  Georgia.  There  are,  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  salt, 
sulphur,  and  chalybeate  springs.  At  Blount’s  springs,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  there 
are  several  different  varieties  of  sulphur  waters.  A  gold  mine  was  also  wrought  for  a 
short  time  in  St.  Clair  co.,  while  the  statuary  granite  of  A.  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

The  state  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Sept.,  1818,  were  $718,228;  the  state  debt  in  that 
year,  $9,452,669.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  state  2188  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $13,040,644.  The  most  important  manufactures 
were  those  of  flouring-mill  products  and  cotton  goods:  102  establishments,  producing 
goods  worth  $1,670,332,  being  engaged  in  the  former;  and  13  establishments,  with 
products  valued  at  $1,088,767,  in  the  latter.  Among  the  other  manufactures  are 
machinery,  iron,  sawed  lumber,  carriages,  and  wagons,  besides  the  “neighborhood  indus¬ 
tries”  of  boot  and  shoe  making,  blacksmith’s  work,  carpentering,  etc. 

In  1875  there  were  in  A.  1856  m.  of  railroad  completed,  and  several  hundreds  in 
course  of  construction.  The  commerce  of  A  is  very  extensive;  for  the  steamboat  navi¬ 
gation  on  her  rivers,  1500  m.  in  all,  affords  an  outlet  not  only  for  her  own  productions, 
but  also  for  those  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia. 

Education  is  progressing  satisfactorily  in  A.  In  1870  there  were  10  colleges,  2812 
public  schools,  and  147  academies  and  other  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
school  was  75,866.  The  annual  income  of  the  state  university,  located  at  Tuscaloosa,  is 
$15,000.  The  newspaper  and  periodical  literature,  as  everywhere  else  in  America,  is  very 
prolific.  There  are  89  publications  of  different  kinds.  The  annual  number  of  copies 
issued  is  9,198,980,  with  a  circulation  of  91,165:  of  which  the  daily  papers  have  16,420, 
and  the  weekly  71,175.  Religious  denominations  exhibit  a  similar  fecundity;  but  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists  have  a  vast  preponderance  over  the  others.  There  are  various 
public  institutions  in  A.,  such  as  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Tuscaloosa,  a  blind  asylum  at  Mobile, 
a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  a  state  penitentiary  at  Wetumpka.  The  buildings  of  A. 
university  are  very  fine,  and  cost  $150,000.  In  1870  there  were  298  libraries,  with  86,577 
volumes,  in  the  state. 

A.  was  one  of  the  slave-states.  Its  government  resembles  that  of  the  other  states  in 
its  general  features.  The  senate  consists  of  33  members,  elected  for  4  years  ;  and  the 
house  of  representatives  of  100,  elected  for  2,  both  by  the  people.  The  judiciary  consists  of 
a-supreme  court,  a  court  of  chancery,  nine  circuit  courts,  and  the  city  court  of  Mobile. 
The  preponderance  of  the  farming  interests  is  very  remarkable ;  though,  of  course,  extremely 
natural,  and  even  inevitable.  While  grocers,  shoemakers,  engineers,  wheelwrights, 
masons,  etc.,  are  reckoned  only  by  the  hundred,  there  are  upwards  of  66,000  farmers — 
that  is,  more  than  eight  times  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  throughout  the  state.  After  the  war  the  government  became  provisional.  In 
1868  A.  acceeded  to  the  demands  of  congress,  and  the  direction  of  state  affairs  was 
restored  to  the  civil  powers.  Of  its  population  of  996,992  in  1870,  only  about  9000  were 
born  in  Europe,  and  of  these  half  were  Irish.  The  commercial  metropolis  is  Mobile :  pop. 
’70,  32,039;  but  the  state  metropolis  is  Montgomery:  pop.  10,588.  The  other  chief 
towns  are  Huntsville,  4907;  Selma,  6484;  and  Marion. 

ALABAMA  {ante),  one  of  the  southern  states  of  the  American  union,  w.  of 
Georgia,  n.  of  Florida  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  e.  of  Mississippi,  and  s.  of  Tennessee, 
between  31°  30'  and  35°  n.,  and  85°  and  88°  30'  w. ;  in  length  from  n.  to  s.  about  336  m., 
and  with  an  average  width  of  175;  area,  50,722  sq.m.  The  earliest  explorers  in  the 
region  were  Frenchmen  under  the  Sieur  de  Bienville,  and  between  1702  and  1713  they 
founded  a  permanent  settlement  near  the  site  of  Mobile.  Long  wars  with  the  native 
tribes  make  up  what  A.  has  of  history  until  the  cession  in  1763  of  all  the  territory,  except 
the  small  corner  around  Mobile  bay,  to  England  by  France.  On  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  England  ceded  the  territory  to  the  new 
government,  and  soon  afterwards  the  several  states  ceded  their  vast  western  domains  to 
the  federal  government.  By  the  purchase  of  Florida  in  1819,  the  United  States  extended 
their  southern  border  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
in  1803  had  spread  our  territory  across  what  was  then  believed  to  be  the  great  American 
desert  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  March,  1817,  the  settlers  around  the  bay  of 
Mobile  and  along  the  river  organized  as  a  territory,  and  on  the  14th  of  Dec.,  1819,  20 
years  after  Washington’s  death,  the  territory  was  admitted  as  a  state,  adding  the  twenty- 
sixth  star  to  the  national  flag.  During  the  war  with  England  in  1812-15  the  Creek 
Indians,  then  a  powerful  tribe  inhabiting  northern  Alabama,  gave  the  white  settlers  much 
trouble:  in  one  instance,  Aug.  30,  1813,  capturing  a  fort  and  killing  nearly  400  persons 
who  sought  refuge  there.  A  large  force  under  gen.  Jackson  at  once  marched  after 
the  Creeks,  and  followed  them  so  continuously  that  within  a  year  and  a  half  they  had 
lost  more  than  2000  warriors,  and  were  glad  to  make  peace.  In  1832  the  Creeks  and 
other  tribes  sold  their  lands  to  the  federal  government  and  moved  to  their  present  home  in 
the  Indian  territory. 

“Alabama”  is  an  Indian  word  or  phrase,  and  signifies  “rest,”  or  “here  we  rest,” 
probably  having  application  to  the  sluggish  and  sleepy  aspect  of  the  main  river,  in  its 
lower  portion.  When  admitted  as  a  state  A.  had  a  population  of  127,901 :  85,451  whites, 
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41,879  slaves,  and  571  free  colored.  There  were  also  a  great  many  Indians  of  whom  no 
census  was  made;  but  in  1870  there  were  only  98  aborigines  in  all  the  state.  A.  is  much 
varied  in  surface;  the  northern  part  is  broken  by  the  spurs  and  isolated  peaks  of  the 
Alleghanies;  the  central  portion  is  uneven,  but  not  remarkably  hilly;  the  southern  section 
for  about  a  hundred  m.  from  the  gulf  is  nearly  a  uniform  level,  having  a  high  alluvial 
soil  easily  cultivated  and  particularly  favorable  for  fruits,  cotton,  and  corn.  Near  the 
gulf  the  main  timber  is  cypress  and  oak;  further  n.  there  are  valuable  pine  forests; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  state,  extending  quite  across  from  Georgia  to  Mississippi,  is 
the  “cotton  belt,”  where  cotton  is  the  leading  product,  though  nearly  all  crops  can 
thrive.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  state,  above  the  Georgia  and  Tennessee  borders,  is 
the  mineral  section,  where  gold  was  found  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  has  been 
irregularly  worked  since.  There  is  also  a  district  underlaid  with  coal,  covering  nearly 
4400  sq.m.  Other  minerals  of  importance  are  found,  especially  iron  in  great 
abundance;  one  bed  called  the  Red  Mountain,  from  the  color  of  the  ore,  exhibits  iron 
ore  in  a  continuous  line  for  nearly  a  hundred  m.  in  a  vein  from  about  2  ft.  to  8  ft.  thick. 
There  are  also  valuable  beds  of  brown  hematite  ore,  which  produces  iron  of  the  best 
description.  Investigators  report  the  finding  of  other  metals,  but  none  are  of  commercial 
importance  except  iron,  gold,  and  its  accompanying  silver.  Superior  granite  appears  in 
Coosa  co.;  pottery  and  porcelain  and  fine  clay  are  known,  with  lithographic  stone, 
white  marble,  and  other  valuable  building  materials.  In  one  locality  fine  variegated 
marbles  are  found. 

The  rivers  and  bays  of  A.  are  numerous,  though  but  one  of  the  latter  is  widely  known 
to  outside  commerce — the  bay  of  Mobile.  Grand  and  Bon  Secour  and  Perdido  bays  are 
small  and  unimportant.  The  Tennessee  river  dips  into  A.  near  the  n.e.  corner,  passes 
through  or  separates  eight  counties,  and  goes  out  at  the  n.w.  corner,  for  a  few  m.  form¬ 
ing  the  boundary  with  Mississippi.  The  Tombigbee  comes  in  from  Mississippi  near  the 
middle  of  the  w.  boundary,  and  in  a  tortuous  course  takes  up  the  Sipcey  and  the  Black 
'Warrior,  and  joins  with  the  A.  about  50  m.  above  Mobile  bay,  the  two  forming  the 
Mobile  river.  The  A.  is  formed  by  the  Cahawba,  the  Coosa,  and  the  Tallapoosa, 
and  with  its  tributaries  drains  all  the  middle  portion  of  the  state.  The  Cliattahoochie 
forms  the  boundary  with  southern  Georgia  and  passes  into  Florida  to  the  gulf;  and 
other  Florida  streams,  the  Choctawliatcliie,  Yellow  Water,  and  Escambia  irrigate  the  s.e. 
portion  of  A.  The  Perdido  forms  the  boundary  with  Florida. 

For  local  government  A.  is  divided  into  65  counties.  The  state  capital  is  at  Mont¬ 
gomery;  Mobile  is  the  most  important  city,  having  a  pop.  of  29,132  in  ’80.  Other 
places  of  note  are  Huntsville,  Eufaula,  Selma,  Talladega,  Tuscumbia,  and  Tuscaloosa. 

A.  is  still  well  stocked  with  wild  game,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  where  there 
are  deer,  rabbits,  squirrels,  opossums,  raccoons,  foxes,  wild  cats,  and  wolves;  and  of 
birds,  partridges,  pigeons,  wild  turkeys,  rice  birds,  ducks,  etc.  Serpents  are  found; 
among  them  the  dangerous  moccasin.  Fish  of  good  quality  are  plentiful,  and  the  alli¬ 
gator  is  occasionally  seen  near  the  coast  bayous. 

Besides  more  than  1500  m.  of  inland  steamboat  navigation  along  the  Alabama,  Tom¬ 
bigbee,  Black  Warrior,  Chatthaoochie,  and  Tensaw  rivers,  A.  wTas  provided  with  1919 
m.  of  railroads  in  1881,  as  compared  with  853  m.  in  1868.  These  roads  are  the  Alabama 
Central,  from  Selma  to  Lauderdale,  Miss.,  96  m, ;  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  from 
Wauhatchie,  Tenn.,  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  290  m.,  of  which  250  m.  are  in  A.;  the  A.  and 
Cincinnati,  from  Opelika  to  Buffalo  Wallow,  and  from  Gadsden  to  Attala,  27^  m. ;  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston,  from  M.  to  Stevenson,  Ala.,  292  m.,  of  which  106|  are  in  the 
state;  the  Mobile  and  Alabama  Grand  Trunk,  from  Mobile  to  Bigbee,  59£  m. ;  the  Mobile 
and  Girard,  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  to  Troy,  Ala.,  84  m. ;  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery, 
from  M.  to  M.,  179  m. ;  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  from  M.  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  492  in.,  of 
which  78  are  in  the  state;  the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula,  from  M.  to  E.,  80  m. ;  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  has  a  branch  from  Decherd  to  Taylorville,  33  m.  in 
the  state ;  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  has  28i  m.  in  A. ;  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  has  31£ 
m. ;  the  New  Orleans  and  Selma  has  21  m. ;  the  Savannah  and  Memphis,  from  Opelika  to 
Goodwater,  60  m. ;  the  Selma  and  Greensboro,  from  Marion  Junction  to  Sawyerville,  45 
m. ;  the  Selma  and  Gulf,  from  S.  to  Pollard,  100  m.,  is  opened  for  40;  the  Selma,  Rome,  and 
Dalton,  from  S.  to  the  Georgia  state  line,  171^  m. ;  the  Southern  and  Northern  Alabama, 
from  Decatur  to  Montgomery,  183  m. ;  the  Vicksburg  and  Brunswick,  from  Eufaula  to 
Clayton,  21 J  m. ;  the  Western  of  Alabama,  from  Selma  to  Opelika,  116  m.,  with  branches 
from  Opelika  to  West  Point,  22  m.,  and  from  O.  to  Columbus,  29  m.  There  are  four  or 
five  roads  less  than  10  m.  long. 

The  n.  part  of  A.  possesses  a  most  delightful  climate,  and  invalids  seek  its  benefits  by 
resort  to  such  localities  as  Huntsville.  With  the  exception  of  malarial  fevers  in  a  few 
swampy  places  along  the  rivers,  the  whole  state  may  be  considered  healthful.  The  heat 
is  occasionally  severe,  but  is  not  of  long  continuance,  and  a  cool  breeze  from  the  gulf 
prevails  at  night  over  a  large  part  of  the  southern  section.  Rain  is  scarce  in  the  early 
summer,  but  plentiful  in  early  spring,  February  being  the  rainy  month.  Spring  and  well 
•water  are  excellent  in  the  northern  but  poor  in  the  center  and  southern  portions  of  the 
state.  Lying  between  the  semi-tropic  and  temperate  degrees,  the  vegetable  growth  of 
A.  combines  features  of  the  two.  There  are  various  oaks,  pine,  chestnut,  hickory,  elm, 
cedar,  and  mulberry  in  the  north.  Lower  down,  are  cane  brake  and  cedar  in  clumps 
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like  islands,  the  trees  covered  with  mosses  that  hang  like  mourning  weeds  from  their 
limbs.  Still  further  s.  are  the  cypress,  live  oak,  and  magnolia;  and  instead  of  the  pears, 
plums,  and  apples  of  the  northern  states,  there  are  oranges,  pomegranates,  olives,  tigs, 
apricots,  and  grapes.  The  northern  portion  is  best  adapted  to  cereals,  the  center  and 
southern  to  cotton;  and  along  and  near  the  gulf  coast  sugar  and  rice  are  good  crops. 

On  the  1st  Jan.,  1880,  125  periodicals  were  issued  in  A.  ;  6  daily,  109  weekly,  and  2 
semi-monthly. 

In  education,  in  which  of  late  years  good  progress  has  been  made,  the  latest  report 
shows  a  school  population  of  387,603,  of  whom  217,190  were  white,  and  170,413  colored  ; 
and  there  were  187,550  enrolled  in  schools — 111,889  white,  and  75,661  colored  ;  average 
attendance,  daily,  123,366 — 52,852  colored.  There  were  4629  schools  for  whites,  and 
1525  for  colored.  The  school  age  is  from  7  to  21.  There  were  4637  teachers  ;  schools 
lasting  80  days  in  the  year,  and  costing  $430,131  ;  school  fund,  $377,634,  and  school 
income,  $505,201.  Common  and  high  schools  are  increasing  in  number,  and  are  increas¬ 
ingly  prized  by  the  people.  There  are  normal  schools  at  Florence,  Marion,  and  Tal¬ 
ladega;  having  in  all  over  500  students.  The  higher  grades  are  represented  by  Spring 
Hill  college  (Roman  Catholic),  near  Mobile;  Howard  college  (Baptist),  near  Mobile; 
Southern  university  (M.  E.  ch.  south),  Greenboro;  and  the  university  of  Alabama  (non¬ 
sectarian),  at  Tuscaloosa.  In  1878  these  colleges  had  50  instructors  and  486  pupils. 
There  is  a  theological  department  of  Talladega  college  (Congregational);  an  institution 
under  the  care  of  the  American  missionary  association,  whose  work  is  especially  among 
the  colored  people ;  a  state  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Auburn ;  a  college  of 
medicine  in  the  Southern  university,  and  also  in  the  college  of  Alabama;  and  there  are 
law  schools  in  both  the  colleges  last  named.  Several  of  the  colleges  have  departments 
of  theological  education.  There  are  experimental  farms  attached  to  the  agricultural 
college.  There  are  several  colleges  for  women,  under  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Episcopal  management.  In  libraries,  which  in  1870  numbered  1132  private  and 
298  public,  there  was  an  aggregate  of  576,882  volumes. 

In  the  civil  war  of  1861-5  Alabama  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  states  to  secede,  a 
special  convention  passing  an  ordinance  for  that  purpose  Jan.  11,  1861;  the  same  con¬ 
vention  called  for  the  general  convention,  which  was  held  at  Montgomery,  the  state 
capital,  less  than  four  weeks  later,  Feb.  4,  and  organized  the  confederate  goverment  by 
selecting  Jefferson  Davis  for  president.  The  governor  of  A.,  Andrew  B.  Moore,  had  in 
January  taken  possession  of  fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  bay,  and  seized  a  revenue  cutter. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to  secession  among  the  people  of  the  northern  section 
of  the  state,  but  they  made  no  noteworthy  demonstration.  In  the  course  of  the  contest 
A.  felt  the  power  of  the  national  arms  in  the  capture  of  Selma  and  some  other  towns, 
but  especially  in  the  remarkable  exploits  of  admiral  Farragut  in  Mobile  bay,  the  city 
itself  being  among  the  latest  captures  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  After  the  war  a  pro¬ 
visional  governor  was  appointed;  but  the  people  made  haste  to  retract  the  secession 
ordinance,  and  after  a  few  months  the  military  power  was  withdrawn.  In  Nov.,  1867, 
a  convention  met  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  which  was  voted  for  and  adopted  in  Feb., 
1868;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  state  was  again  allowed  to  be  represented  in  con¬ 
gress.  While  in  some  of  the  states  there  was  bitter  opposition  to  the  laws  and  methods 
of  reconstruction,  in  A.  there  was  more  quietness,  and  no  serious  invasions  of  personal 
or  political  rights  are  reported. 

Elections  in  A.  are  biennial;  the  legislature  meets  biennially,  and  is  limited  to  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  50  days.  The  governor’s  term  is  two  years,  and  his  salary  $3000  per  year.  There 
are  33  state  senators  and  100  representatives,  each  county  having  at  least  one  of  the 
latter;  and  members  of  either  house  must  be  at  least  25  years  old.  Senators  serve  four 
and  representatives  two  years;  their  pay  is  $4  per  day,  with  mileage  at  10  cts.  per  m. 
Voters  must  be  citizens,  six  months  residents  in  the  state,  and  take  oath  to  support  the 
federal  and  state  constitutions  and  laws;  all  voting  is  by  ballot.  The  supreme  court  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  must  be  held  at  the  capital  twice  in  each  year:  there  are 
a  chief  justice  and  two  associates,  holding  office  six  years,  during  which  they  can  hold 
no  other  office  of  public  trust  or  profit.  Other  courts  of  the  usual  order  are  provided. 
An  exemption  law  secures  from  seizure  for  debt  160  acres  with  a  house  in  the  country; 
or,  in  cities,  a  lot  and  dwelling  of  $2000  value;  and  personal  property  of  $1000.  Inter¬ 
est  is  at  8  per  ct.,  with  complete  forfeiture  for  usury,  whether  under  contract  or  not.  No 
provision  in  law  is  made  for  insolvent  debtors.  All  property,  real  and  personal,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  woman  before  marriage  is  hers  afterwards,  and  is  not  liable  for  the  husband’s 
debts.  Wills  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  one  in  his  presence, 
and  witnessed  by  three  persons. 

There  are  65  counties  in  the  state ;  the  capital  is  at  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  late 
southern  confederacy.  The  places  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  in  1880,  were  : 
Mobile,  29,132,  and  Montgomery,  16,713.  The  state,  ’78,  furnished  of  home-produced 
gold  for  the  mint,  $217,233.  The  value  per  acre  of  all  crops  taken  together  in  1878  was 
$8.25.  The  state  debt  the  same  year  was  $9,452,669;  there  was  raised  by  tax  $818,269; 
rate  of  tax,  70  cts.  on  $100.  The  tonnage  in  1878  was  72  sailing  vessels,  10,245  tons;  and 
39  steamers,  6083  tons;  total,  111  vessels  and  16.328  tons. 

The  vote  of  A.  for  president  and  vice-president  has  been:  in  1820,  3  votes  for  Monroe 
and  D.  D.  Tompkins;  1824,  5  votes  for  Jackson  and  Van  Buren;  1836,  for  Van  Buren 
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and  R.  M.  Johnson;  1840,  for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson;  1844,  9  votes  for  Polk  and 
Dallas;  1848,  for  Cass  and  W.  O.  Butler;  1852,  for  Pierce  and  W.  R.  King;  1856,  for 
Buchanan  and  Breckenridge;  1860,  for  Breckenridge  and  Jos.  Lane;  in  1864  A.  had  no 
vote;  in  1868,  8  votes  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872,  10  votes  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  1876, 
for  Tilden  and  Hendricks  ;  1884,  10  votes  for  Cleveland  and  Hendricks. 

ALABA  MA,  The,  an  armed  vessel  of  the  Confederate  states  of  America,  which  inflicted 
terrible  injury  upon  the  shipping  of  the  northern  states  of  the  American  Union  during 
the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  1861.  The  career  of  the  A.  was  in  more  than  one 
respect  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  previous  naval  wTar.  She  was,  for  a  war-ship, 
a  small  vessel,  built  for  speed,  carrying  a  few  guns,  and  intended  not  for  fighting,  but 
for  preying  upon  defenseless  merchant-ships.  She  was  almost  the  only  vessel  the  Con¬ 
federate  states  had  upon  the  open  seas;  but  the  destruction  she  wrought  was  so  great, 
and  in  effect  so  alarming,  as  to  produce  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of 
commercial  vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  She  was  built,  too,  in  a  British 
port,  and  never  at  any  time,  entered  a  port  of  the  state  by  which  she  was  commissioned : 
there  was  no  port  available  for  the  disposal  of  her  prizes,  and,  ship  and  cargo,  they  were 
usually  burned.  Her  career  demonstrated  how  completely,  in  the  present  state  of  com¬ 
merce,  under  the  conditions  of  navigation  and  naval  warfare  produced  by  steam  and 
long-range  artillery,  belligerents  fairly  matched  might  ruin  each  other  at  sea;  and  it 
raised  international  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  more 
than  once  threatened  to  issue  in  the  gravest  consequences  to  both  nations.  Even  the  end 
of  the  A.  was  singular  and  instructive :  perhaps  it  was  too  honorable  an  end  for  such  a 
career  as  hers.  She  went  down  in  an  artillery  duel,  quixotically  entered  upon  for  a 
fancied  point  of  honor,  wTith  a  vessel  protected  by  armor:  illustrating  the  impotence, 
in  modern  naval  warfare,  of  the  gallantry  of  the  most  gallant  of  seamen  against  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  speed,  armament,  and  armor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wTar  in  1861,  the  Confederate  states  were  without 
a  navy,  and  apparently  without  the  means  of  acquiring  one.  Their  population  wras  agri¬ 
cultural;  they  had  neither  ships  nor  seamen;  and  the  northern  states  promptly  instituted 
an  effective  blockade  of  nearly  all  their  ports.  The  able  men  who  had  planned  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states  from  the  American  Union  had  not  overlooked  the 
subject  of  a  navy ;  but  events  had  been  against  them.  They  had  reckoned  upon  securing 
a  part  of  the  United  States  fleet ;  and  before  the  war  commenced,  they  had  determined  upon 
fitting  out  small  and  swift  vessels,  carrying  a  few  heavy  guns,  to  cruise  against  the 
northern  commerce.  They  had  no  lack  of  able  naval  officers;  for  a  majority  of  the 
senior  naval  officers  of  the  United  States  were  southern  men,  and  were  at  their  command. 
Earlyin  1861,  while  parleying  was  still  going  on  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  hopes 
of  a  peaceable  separation  were  not  extinct,  capt.  Raphael  Semmes  had  been  empowered  by 
the  southern  leaders  to  purchase  ships  and  stores  for  the  South ;  but  as  regards  ships,  capt. 
Semmes  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  was  not  till  several  months  after  the 
war  began,  in  June,  1861,  that  the  Confederate  states  were  able  to  send  their  first  armed 
cruiser  to  sea.  This  was  the  Sumter,  a  small  steamer,  which  had  previously  traded 
between  New  Orleans  and  Havana.  Capt.  Semmes,  who  was  appointed  her  com¬ 
mander,  was  singularly  qualified  for  the  work  expected  of  him.  He  was  a  native 
of  Maryland,  about  51  years  of  age;  he  had  been  a  commander  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and 
now  held  the  same  rank  in  the  service  of  the  southern  states.  Besides  possessing  high 
professional  abilities  and  attainments,  he  was  a  man  of  acute  intellect  and  of  decided 
character;  and  he  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles  and  details  of  international 
law  and  etiquette.  He  seems  to  have  united  with  the  good  qualities  of  a  naval  officer 
the  qualifications  of  an  able  lawyer,  diplomatist,  and  publicist.  He  could  be  trusted  to 
secure  for  a  war- vessel  of  the  Confederacy,  however  small,  every  advantage  to  which  she 
was  entitled  from  neutral  powers;  to  give  to  subjects  of  neutral  powers,  and  of  the  other 
belligerent  alike,  nothing  which  was  not  strictly  their  due;  to  carry  out  without  flinching, 
unmoved  by  taunts  and  abuse,  the  work  of  destruction  which  was  expected  at  his  hands. 
His  career'  in  the  Sumter  is  a  record  of  triumphs  won  over  neutral  governors  and 
ministers,  who  were  disinclined  to  admit  the  little  Sumter  to  the  position  of  a  belliger¬ 
ent  war- vessel;  of  clever  avoidance  of  the  enemy’s  cruisers,  of  which  several  were  always 
on  his  track ;  and  of  the  destruction  of  valuable  ships  and  cargoes  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  Sumter  and  her  captain  were  soon  known  throughout  the  world. 
The  enemy  called  capt.  Semmes  a  pirate,  and  could  they  have  caught  him,  would  probably 
have  treated  him  as  a  pirate.  But  he  appears  to  have  done  nothing  but  what  it  was  his 
right  as  a  belligerent  to  do;  at  any  rate,  he  was  scrupulous  not  to  exceed  the  precedents 
of  international  law.  It  was  upon  his  system  of  burning  his  captures,  not  upon  the  cap¬ 
tures  themselves,  that  the  people  of  the  northern  states  founded  their  charge  of  piracy; 
but  no  Confederate  port  was  open  to  him  for  the  disposal  of  his  prizes;  and  Ins  treatment 
of  them,  though  it  greatly  shocked  an  age  which  had  seen  scarcely  anything  or  naval 
warfare,  was  warranted  by  precedents,  and  was  probably,  though  not  unquestionably, 
within  his  right.  As  an  occasional  resource,  to  be  adopted  upon  an  emergency,  the 
burning  of  captures  made  at  sea  is  undoubtedly  lawful;  it  is  not  so  certain  that  a  bellig¬ 
erent  is5 at  liberty  to  carry  out  a  system  of  burning  captures,  made  without  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  bring  them  into  port  for  adjudication  before  a  prize  court.  rlhe  cruise  of 
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the  Sumter,  which  began  on  the  30th  June,  1861,  with  her  escape  from  New  Orleans, 
then  strictly  blockaded,  was  over  before  the  end  of  the  year;  but  she  had  captured  18 
vessels,  hacf  spread  alarm  through  the  northern  sea-ports,  and  had  put  ship-owners  and 
merchants  to  heavy  charges  for  insurance;  and  by  disinclining  merchants  to  ship  their 
goods  in  northern  vessels,  had  seriously  injured  the  shipping  trade  of  the  northern  states. 
Eventually,  she  was  laid  up  at  Gibraltar,  and  declared  unfit  for  further  service:  had  she 
been  seaworthy,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  carry  her  out  of  a  port  where  she 
was  diligently  watched  by  northern  cruisers.  She  had,  however,  verified  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  Confederate  government;  and  in  1862,  this  government  found  a  successor  for 
her,  much  better  fitted  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  destined  to  far  greater  celebrity. 
This  was  the  Alabama. 

This  vessel  was  built  for  the  Confederate  government  by  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sons  at 
Birkenhead.  She  was  a  screw  steam-sloop  of  1040  tons  register,  built  of  wood,  and  for 
speed  rather  than  strength.  She  was  bark-rigged,  and  was  fitted  with  two  engines  of 
350  horse-power  each;  she  was  pierced  for  12  guns,  and  had  the  means  of  carrying  two 
heavy  pivot-guns  amid-ships.  She  cost  £47,500  without  her  equipment:  including  her 
equipment,  £51,716.  Semmes,  now  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  service,  was,  in  .June, 
1862,  appointed  to  superintend  her  equipment,  and  take  command  of  her  when  ready  for 
sea.  Both  capt.  Semmes  and  commander  Bullock,  who  had  superintended  the  build¬ 
ing,  were  enjoined  by  the  Confederate  government  to  keep  the  destination  of  the  vessel  as 
secret  as  possible,  and  carefully  to  avoid  any  infringement  of  public  law  or  of  the 
municipal  law  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  give  the  British  government  a  pretext  for 
seizing  her.  These  instructions  were  carefully  acted  upon.  The  destination  of  “  No. 
290,”  as  she  was  called  from  her  number  in  the  list  of  steam-ships  constructed  by  the 
Messrs.  Laird,  was  so  well  concealed,  that  she  was  nearly  finished  before  it  was  suspected 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  United  States.  According  to  previous  practice,  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  avoiding  the  infringement  of  the  public  and  of  the  municipal  law  in  such  a 
case.  It  had  been  held  lawful  to  build  vessels  for  a  belligerent  in  neutral  ports,  and  lawful 
to  purchase  guns  and  stores  in  neutral  ports,  though  they  might  be  for  the  equipment  of 
vessels  thus  built.  What  had  been  held  unlawful  was  the  equipment  with  guns  and  war¬ 
like  stores  of  a  vessel  built  for  a  belligerent  in  a  neutral  port  previous  to  her  leaving  the 
neutral  jurisdiction.  Capt.  Semmes  did  not  intend  to  equip  his  vessel  at  Birkenhead, 
and  therefore,  supposing  the  rules  of  public  law  to  have  remained  unchanged,  he  intended 
no  infringement  of  the  law.  But  the  U.  S.  minister  called  upon  the  British  government 
to  detain  the  “No.  290,”  submitting  some  evidence  that  she  was  intended  for  a  Con¬ 
federate  war- vessel.  He  maintained,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  has  since  been  maintained  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  that  her  construction,  being  that  of  a  war-vessel,  was  so  different 
from  that  of  vessels  built  for  trade,  as  itself  in  some  measure  to  constitute  an  equipment 
for  war.  The  British  government  consulted  the  crown  lawyers,  who  at  first  thought  the 
evidence  of  destination  insufficient.  Afterwards,  when  further  evidence  was  presented, 
a  delay  was  caused  by  the  illness  of  Sir  John  Harding,  the  queen’s  advocate.  When  an 
opinion  favorable  to  the  detention  of  the  vessel  was  at  length  given,  “No.  290”  was  gone. 
The  builders,  made  aware  of  the  danger  of  a  seizure,  had  made  haste  with  their  work; 
the  vessel,  though  unfinished,  was  got  ready  for  sea;  under  pretense  of  a  trial  trip,  she 
made  her  way  down  the  Mersey  to  Moelfra  bay,  where  the  work  remaining  to  be  done 
was  actively  carried  on;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  July,  1862,  warning  having  been 
given  that  she  was  to  be  seized  that  day,  the  “No.  290”  steamed  away  from  the  British 
coast.  The  ablest  English  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  there  had  been  no  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  but  that  a  case  had  been  presented  which  the  British  government  was 
bound  to  submit  to  a  court  of  law.  The  detention  of  the  vessel  during  a  protracted  law¬ 
suit  would  have  served  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  almost  as  well  as  her  com 
demnation;  and  as  she  must  have  been  detained  but  for  the  delay  caused  by  Sir  J. 
Harding’s  illness,  it  is  not  without  a  show  at  least  of  reason  that  the  U.  S.  government 
claimed  from  Great  Britain  indemnification  for  the  losses  consequent  upon  her  escape. 

“  No.  290”  made  for  Terceira,  one  of  the  Western  islands,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  Aug. — her  speed  and  sea-going  qualities  being  fully  proved  upon  the  voyage; 
and  a  few  days  after  she  was  joined  by  the  Agrippina  of  London,  carrying  her  guns, 
stores,  and  supply  of  coal,  and  by  the  Bahama,  with  capt.  Semmes  and  his  officers  on 
board.  By  the  24th  of  Aug.  she  had  shipped  her  armament  and  stores  and  was  ready 
for  sea;  and  now  capt.  Semmes  produced  his  commission  to  the  sailors,  named  the  vessel 
the  A. ,  and  hoisted  the  Confederate  flag.  The  sailors  on  board  the  A.  and  her  consorts 
were  Englishmen,  all  entered  for  a  feigned  voyage;  but  with  few  exceptions  they  enlisted 
under  capt.  Semmes,  though  the  terms  upon  which  they  insisted  were  exorbitant.  The 
crew  now  consisted  of  80  men  all  told,  and  the  armament  of  eight  32-pounders.  By 
the  end  of  Aug.  the  vessel  was  got  into  good  order,  and  she  made  her  first  capture  on 
the  5th  of  Sept.  Within  11  days  of  that  date  she  captured  and  burned  property  the  value  of 
which  exceeded  her  own  cost.  The  people  of  the  United  States  w^ere  filled  with  indig¬ 
nation  against  Great  Britain  for  permitting  the  escape  of  such  a  destroyer.  Their  indig¬ 
nation  against  “the  pirate  Semmes”  was  only  less  than  the  alarm  with  which  they 
regarded  the  depredations  of  the  A.  Several  fast-sailing  cruisers  were  sent  in  search  of  her. 

Capt.  Semmes  made  for  the  American  coast,  which  he  had  determined  to  make  liis 
first  cruising  ground.  He  was  ambitious  of  making  a  few  captures  within  sight  of  New 
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York;  but  running  short  of  coal,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  somewhat  daring  scheme, 
and  make  for  a  coaling-station.  He  afterwards  lay  on  the  track  of  the  California  mail- 
steamers  running  between  Aspinwall  and  New  York;  and  after  waiting  for  some  time  he 
captured  the  Ariel  mail-steamer,  with  140  marines,  several  U.  S.  officers,  and  500  other  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board.  A  heavy  gun  and  a  quantity  of  specie  were  all  that  he  took  by  this 
capture,  but  it  greatly  raised  the  prestige  of  the  A.,  and  increased  the  alarm  of  American 
ship-owners.  The  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Ariel  were  too  numerous  to  be  taken  on 
board  the  A. ;  and  as  capt.  Semmes  found  yellow  fever  raging  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  at 
which  port  he  intended  to  have  landed  them,  he  was  unable  to  destroy  the  vessel,  and 
had  to  set  her  free,  after  taking  a  bond  for  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Shortly  after,  on  the  lltli  Jan.,  1863,  an  encounter  occurred  between  the  A. 
and  a  U.  S.  vessel,  which  still  further  augmented  the  reputation  of  the  former.  Cruising 
off  Galveston  in  Texas,  the  A  gave  battle  to  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Hatteras,  an  old  vessel, 
somewhat  her  inferior  in  armament,  and  sunk  her  after  a  few  broadsides.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hatteras  and  the  capture  of  the  Ariel  were  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
career  of  the  A.  until  her  closing  scene  arrived.  Her  history  consists  of  a  monotonous 
succession  of  captures  made  in  different  seas,  her  prizes  being  merchant-vessels  incapable 
of  resistance,  which  were  burned,  or,  when  there  was  convincing  evidence  of  the  neutral 
ownership  of  the  cargo,  which  did  not  often  happen,  liberated  upon  bond.  She  captured 
in  all  65  vessels;  and  the  value  of  the  property  she  destroyed  has  been  estimated  at 
$4,000,000.  It  was,  however,  by  the  heavy  insurance  for  war-risks  to  which  she  sub¬ 
jected  them,  and  still  more  by  the  difficulty  she  caused  them  in  getting  freights  that  the  A.  s 
career  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  upon  the  ship-owners  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
pursuit  after  her  became  too  hot  on  the  American  coast,  she  sailed  for  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  cruised  in  the  eastern  seas.  Returning  to  Europe,  she  arrived  in  the  English 
channel  in  June,  1864,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  entered  the  French  port  of  Cherbourg  to 
refit  and  supply  herself  with  stores.  She  had  been  nearly  two  years  at  sea,  and  had  got 
into  bad  condition;  her  speed  and  sailing  qualities  were  considerably  impaired.  Per¬ 
mission  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  was  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  port  of 
Cherbourg. 

But  within  a  few  days  the  U.  S.  steamer  Kearsarge,  commanded  by  capt.  Winslow,  a 
former  shipmate  of  capt.  Semmes,  arrived  at  Cherbourg;  and  she  made  a  demonstration 
which  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  A. — writhing  under  the  abuse  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  them,  and  aware  that  their  career  had  been  inglorious — regarded  and  resented  as  a 
challenge.  Capt.  Semmes  knew  and  probably  shared  their  feelings,  and  determined 
to  gratify  them.  He  sent  notice  to  the  U.  S.  consul  that  he  would  sail  out  and  fight  the 
Kearsarge.  The  two  ships  were  to  appearance  not  unequally  matched,  in  reality  the 
Kearsarge  had  considerably  the  advantage  in  number  of  crew,  armament,  speed,  and  gen¬ 
eral  condition ;  besides,  that  she  was  protected  amid-ships  by  armor.  The  fact  of  her 
being  thus  protected,  and  the  extent  of  her  superiority,  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
capt.  Semmes.  The  fight  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  June,  outside  the  port  of 
Cherbourg,  all  Cherbourg  gazing  at  it  from  the  neighboring  heights.  The  Kearsarge  hav¬ 
ing  the  superiority  in  sailing,  was  able  to  keep  at  a  distance  of  about  500  yds.  from  her 
enemy;  her  armor  in  a  great  measure  protected  her  from  the  enemy’s  shot;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  her  guns  were  better  served  than  those  of  the  A.  Before  the  fight  had 
lasted  an  hour,  capt.  Semmes  found  his  ship  was  sinking,  and  gave  orders  to  pull 
down  his  flag.  The  boats  were  got  out  and  the  wounded  placed  in  them ;  but  before  the 
Kerasarge  could  come  to  the  rescue  the  A.  went  to  the  bottom.  The  boats  of  the  Kear¬ 
sarge  saved  many  of  the  crew.  Others,  including  capt.  Semmes,  were  picked  up  by  an 
English  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  which  had  been  allowed  by  capt.  Winslow  to  help  in  res¬ 
cuing  the  A.’s  crew.  These  the  Deerhound  immediately  carried  within  the  neutral  juris¬ 
diction.  Semmes  and  the  others  saved  by  this  vessel  were  afterwards  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  broken  their  faith  as  prisoners  who  had  asked  for  quarter  from  the  Kearsarge.  As 
regards  the  Deerhound ,  the  seamen  of  the  A. ,  once  upon  its  deck,  were  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  no  previous  compact  could  have  deprived  them  of  it. — 
See  rlhe  Cruise  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Sumter,  compiled  from  the  papers  of  capt.  Semmes. 

The  “Alabama  question”  was  fairly  raised  in  the  winter  of  1862-63,  when  Mr. 
Seward,  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence,  declared  that  the  Union  held  itself  entitled  at 
a  suitable  time  to  demand  full  compensation  for  the  damages  inflicted  on  American  prop¬ 
erty  by  the  Anglo-rebel  vessels;  and  the  question  never  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion  between  the  two  peoples  till  its  final  settlement  by  special  tribunal  of  arbitration.  This 
court,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  of  three 
other  members  appointed  by  the  king  of  Italy,  the  president  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
and  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  met  at  Geneva,  17th  Dec.,  1871,  and,  the  claim  for  indirect 
damages  to  American  commerce  having  been  allowed  to  drop,  gave  its  final  award,  15th. 
Sep.,  1872.  It  was  decreed  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  a  sum  of  £3,229,166  13 *.  4 d. 

ALABASTER.  This  name  is  given  to  two  kinds  of  white  stone,  chemically  distinct, 
but  resembling  each  other  in  appearance,  and  both  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  A. 
proper  is  a  white,  granular,  semi-transparent  variety  of  gypsum  (q.v.)  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  occurs  in  various  countries,  but  the  finest  is  found  nearVolterra,  in  Tuscany,  where  it 
is  worked  into  a  variety  of  the  smaller  objects  of  sculpture,  vases,  time-piece  stands,  etc. 
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Gypseous  A.  of  good  quality  is  also  found  in  Derbyshire,  and  many  ornamental  articles 
are  made  of  it  at  Matlock  and  other  places.  Not  being  quite  insoluble  in  water,  it  can¬ 
not  be  exposed  to  the  weather ;  and  its  softness  makes  the  surface  easily  become  rough 
and  opaque.  Nor  is  it  generally  found  in  sufficient  masses  for  large  works.  The  other 
stone  is  a  compact,  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  from  water  in  the  form  of 
stalagmite,  etc.  It  is  distinguishable  from  the  gypseous  alabaster  by  its  effervescing  with 
an  acid,  and  by  its  hardness;  real  alabaster  may  be  scratched  with  the  nail. — The  name 
is  derived  from  Alabastron,  a  town  in  upper  Egypt,  where  this  kind  of  stone  was  abun 
dant,  and  was  manufactured  into  pots  for  perfumes.  Such  pots  were  called  alabastra, 
even  when  made  of  other  materials. 

AL'ABASTER,  William,  d.d.,  1567-1640,  an  English  poet  and  scholar.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college.  He  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  whom  he  accompanied  in  1591  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  intended  to  assist  Henry  IV.  against  the  league.  In  France  he  was  converted  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  did  not  long  remain  in  it.  His  report  was  that  he  was 
enticed  to  Rome  and  imprisoned,  but  escaped.  Returning  to  England  he  became  pre¬ 
bendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  rector  of  Hatfield.  A.  was  a  famous  Hebrew  scholar,  with 
a  strong  inclination  to  mysticism  in  tracing  the  meaning  of  scripture.  Dr.  A.  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  scriptural  subjects,  and  left  a  number  of  poems  in  MSS.,  one 
of  which  was  surreptitiously  published — a  tragedy  called  Roxartr ■,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
regarded  as  the  only  Latin  verse  of  English  production  worth  naming  until  Milton 
appeared. 

A  LA  CAPEL'LA,  or  A  Capella,  in  music,  means  in  the  church  style;  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  alia  breve  (q.v.),  a  time-signature  which  frequently  appears  in  church-music.  It 
also  denotes  that  the  instruments  are  to  play  in  unison  with  the  voices,  or  that  one  part 
is  to  be  played  by  a  number  of  instruments. 

ALACH'UA,  a  co.  in  n.  Florida,  between  the  Santa  Fe  and  Suwannee  rivers,  crossed 
by  the  Florida  railroad ;  1000  sq.m.;  pop. ’80,  16,462 — 10,016  colored.  It  has  a  rolling 
surface  and  fertile  soil,  producing  sea-island  cotton,  sugar,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Gainsville. 

ALACOQUE,  Marguerite  Marie,  1647-90;  a  French  nun,  who  established  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus.  She  took  the  veil  at  Paray-le-Monail,  where  she  is 
said  to  have  performed  miracles,  prophesied,  made  revelations,  and  held  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  God  and  the  angels.  She  foretold  the  day  of  her  death,  and  cut  the  name  of 
“Jesus  Christ”  on  her  bosom  with  a  knife.  By  the  Roman  Catholic  church  she  is  called 
“venerable.”  Her  treatise  on  devotion  to  the  heart  of  Jesus  she  claimed  to  have  been  a 
supernatural  communication. 

ALADAGH',  a  mountain  chain  in  Asiatic  Turkey  in  which  the  Euphrates  rises. 
The  chief  portion  of  the  chain  is  above  the  basin  of  the  lake  Van,  between  39°  and  40°  n. 
and  42°  and  44°  e.,  forming  part  of  the  water-shed  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Persian 
gulf. 

ALAGOAS,  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  which  formed  at  one  time  a  district  of  the 
province  of  Pernambuco.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  Pernambuco,  and  on  the 
s.  is  divided  from  the  province  of  Sergipe  by  the  navigable  river  San  Francisco.  The 
country,  which  is  mountainous  in  the  n.w.,  and  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy  on  the 
coast,  contains  (1882)  397,379  inhabitants.  The  chief  productions  are  the  sugar-cane, 
cotton-plant,  mandioc  or  cassava,  maize,  rice,  etc.,  and  also  timber  and  dye-woods.  The 
capital,  A.,  is  situated  on  the  lake  Manguaba.  The  name  A.  is  derived  from  the  lakes 
(lagoas)  in  which  the  province  abounds. 

ALAIN  DE  LILLE,  111L-1203;  a  Cistercian  scholar,  called  “the  universal  doc¬ 
tor,”  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  12th  c.,  in  philosophy,  theology,  history,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  poetry.  He  was  appointed  bishop,  but  soon  resigned  to  enter  a  monastery. 
He  wrote  chiefly  in  verse  on  alchemy,  natural  philosophy,  and  doctrinal  subjects.  Ger¬ 
many,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Flanders  contend  for  his  birthplace;  but  he  said  he 
came  from  Lille  in  Flanders,  as  his  name  implies. 

ALAIS,  a  t.  of  the  dep.  of  Gard,  France,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gardon,  at  the  base  of  the  Cevennes  mountains,  23  m.  n.w.  from  Nimes,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  embraced  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  religious  wars 
of  France;  and  Louis  XIII.  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  besieged 
it,  and  having  taken  it  in  1629,  demolished  its  walls.  Three  years  later,  the  baron  of 
A.  having  taken  part,  in  the  rebellion  of  Montmorency,  the  castle  was  destroyed. 
Protestantism  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  A.  is  a  very  flourishing  t.,’ and 
owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  surrounding  district,  which  pro¬ 
duces  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese.  The  coal  and  iron  mines  are  of  chief 
importance.  There  are  large  iron-foundries  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  There  are 
also  manufactures  of  ribbons,  stockings,  gloves,  vitriol,  and  earthenware.  A.  is  an  epis¬ 
copal  .seat.  Pop.  ’81,  17,598. 

ALAJUE'LA,  a  city  of  the  state  of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America,  23  m.  w.n.w.  from 
Cartago,  and  a  little  on  the  western  side  of  the  water-shed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  It  contains  many  good  houses,  and  has  extensive  suburbs  of  detached  houses, 
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embowered  among  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  neighborhood  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  Pop.,  including  suburbs,  12.575. 

ALAKO',  the  messiah  of  the  gypsies,  the  son  of  their  chief  god,  Baro-Devel.  The 
gypsies  hold  that  A.  will  ultimately  restore  them  to  their  native  place  in  Assyria.  He  is 
represented  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  pen  in  his  left. 

ALAMANCE,  a  co.  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  Haw  river  and  the  North  Carolina  rail¬ 
road;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  14,610 — 4613  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile 
soil,  producing  tobacco,  corn,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Graham. 

ALAMAN  NI,  Luigi,  a  distinguished  Italian  poet,  b.  at  Florence,  Oct.  28,  1495.  His 
father,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Medici,  and  Luigi  stood  high 
in  their  favor  till  in  revenge  for  some  real  or  fancied  wrong  he  conspired  against  the  life  of 
cardinal  Guiliano,  the  representative  of  Leo  X.  This  being  found  out,  A.  fled  to  Venice, 
and  thence,  on  the  accession  of  the  cardinal  to  the  papal  chair,  to  France.  In  1527. 
encouraged  by  the  pope’s  reverses,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  urged  the  republic  to 
seek  the  protection  of  Charles  V.,  by  means  of  Andrea  Doria’s  friendly  mediation.  The 
republic  declared  such  a  proposal  treachery,  and  A.  sailed  with  Doria  for  Spain. 
Finally,  he  settled  in  France,  employed  as  a  diplomatist  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  A. 
d.  at  Amboise  in  1536.  He  wrote  epics,  dramas,  and  minor  poems,  much  admired  in 
their  day,  and  disputes  with  Trissino  the  claim  of  first  introducing  blank  verse  into 
Italian  poetry. 

ALAME  DA,  a  co.  in  w.  California,  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  traversed  by 
several  railroads;  820  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  63,639 — 1939  Chinese.  The  land  is  fertile,  and 
the  scenery  especially  attractive.  There  are  medicinal  warm  springs,  impregnated  with 
iron,  lime,  sulphur,  and  magnesia.  Co.  seat,  Oakland. 

ALAMEDA,  Cal.  See  page  885. 

A'LAMO,  The,  a  fort  founded  in  the  Texan  war  of  independence  near  San  Antonio, 
Bexar  co. ,  Texas.  It  was  oblong,  covering  about  an  acre,  with  walls  8  or  10  ft.  high,  and 
a  yard  in  thickness.  Here,  Feb.  23, 1836,  Santa  Anna  with  4000  Mexicans  shut  in  140 
Texans  and  men  from  the  United  States  commanded  by  col.  Wm.  B.  Travis.  Bombard¬ 
ment  was  kept  up  24  hours,  and  several  assaults  were  repulsed;  Travis  sent  for  help,  but 
only  32  men  reached  him,  and  all  his  men  suffered  greatly  from  fatigue  and  want  of  pro¬ 
visions.  On  the  6th  of  Mar.  at  daylight  the  Mexicans  assaulted  in  force,  and  were  twice 
driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  A  hand  to  hand  fight  ensued,  in  which,  lacking  time  to 
load,  the  Texans  clubbed  their  rifles  and  fought  desperately  until  only  six  were  alive. 
These,  of  whom  col.  Crockett  was  one,  surrendered  under  promise  of  protection,  but 
Santa  Anna  had  them  instantly  cut  to  pieces;  col.  Bowie,  ill  in  bed,  was  shot  after  kill¬ 
ing  a  number  of  his  assailants,  and  maj.  Evans  was  shot  while  trying  to  fire  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Only  three — a  woman,  a  child,  and  a  servant — were  spared.  Then  the  bodies 
were  collected,  mutilated,  and  burned.  A  few  weeks  later  Santa  Anna  was  routed 
with  immense  loss  and  himself  captured  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  where  the  cry 
“  Remember  the  Alamo”  excited  the  Texans  to  fight  like  heroes. 

A'LAMOS,  Los  (i.e.,  The  Poplars),  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  and  depart¬ 
ment  of  Sinaloa,  110  m.  n.n.w.  from  Sinaloa.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren  plain,  but  in  a 
region  famous  for  its  silver  mines.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  covered 
with  stucco.  Provisions  are  dear,  being  brought  from  a  distance,  and  the  t.  is  very 
insufficiently  supplied  with  water.  Pop.  10,000. 

ALAN,  Allen,  or  Allyn,  William,  1532-94;  an  English  cardinal.  He  studied  in 
Oxford,  and  became  principal  of  St.  Mary’s  hall  in  1556.  Two  years  later  he  was  made 
canon  of  York.  He  opposed  the  reformation,  and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  fled  to 
Louvain.  After  a  while  he  returned  to  England,  but  his  proselyting  zeal  made  another 
flight  necessary.  He  was  given  a  doctor’s  degree  by  the  new  university  of  Douay,  and 
established  there  a  college  for  English  Roman  Catholics,  whence  he  sent  Jesuit  priests  to 
his  native  land,  the  aim  of  his  life  being  to  restore  papal  supremacy  in  England.  In 
1589  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Mechlin.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Elizabeth,  who 
expelled  some  of  his  emissaries  and  put  some  to  death.  In  one  of  his  pamphlets  he 
made  charges  against  the  queen  too  foul  for  decent  pages.  He  was  in  the  armada  plot 
— the  pope  having  promised  him  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  case  of  success.  He  fell  into 
disfavor  with  the  failure  of  the  armada,  and  was  even  refused  permission  to  return  to 
his  diocese. 

A  LAND  ISLANDS  (pronounced  Oland),  a  numerous  group  of  small  islands  and  rocks 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  opposite  Abo,  about  25  m.  from  the  Swedish 
coast,  and  15  from  that  of  Finland.  They  are  called,  by  the  Finns,  Ahvenanmaa. 
About  80  of  them  are  inhabited.  Although  these  rocky  isles  are  covered  with  but  a  thin 
stratum  of  soil,  they  bear  Scotch  fir,  spruce,  and  birch  trees,  and  with  proper  cultivation 
produce  barley  and  oats,  besides  affording  subsistence  to  a  hardy  breed  of  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  Swedish  origin,  skillful  sailors,  fishermen,  and  seal-hunters. 
The  total  population  is  about  16,000.  The  largest  of  the  islands,  which  gives  its  name 
(signifying  “land  of  streams”)  to  the  whole  group,  is  about  18  m.  long  by  14  broad. 
It  is  tolerably  wooded  and  fruitful,  and  contains  nearly  11,000  inhabitants.  These  islands 
belonged  formerly  to  Sweden,  but  were  seized  by  Russia  in  1809.  Previous  to  this, 
they  had  several  times  changed  hands  between  these  two  powers.  In  1717,  the  Swedes 
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were  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  a  naval  engagement  near  Aland,  the  first  important 
exploit  of  the  Muscovite  navy.  The  importance  of  these  islands  as  a  military  position 
led  to  the  construction,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  of  those  strong  fortifications 
at  Bomarsund  which,  in  Aug.,  1854,  were  destroyed  by  the  Anglo-French  force,  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Baraguay  d’Hilliers.  Two  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken.  This  extensive  fortress  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been  but  the  first  of  an 
intended  series  of  similar  menacing  fortifications  in  the  Baltic)  commanded  the  anchor¬ 
age  of  Ytternaes,  capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet. 

ALANGIA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  allied  to  Myrtacece  (q.v.), 
and  containing  only  about  eight  known  species,  trees  and  large  shrubs,  of  which  the 
greater  number  belong  to  the  American  genus  nyssa  (see  Tupelo),  differing  from  the 
rest  of  the  order  in  the  absence  of  petals.  The  one-celled  fruit,  and  pendulous  albumi¬ 
nous  seeds,  constitute  marks  of  distinction  from  myrtaceae.  The  fruit  of  alangium 
decapetalum  and  A.  hexapetalum,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  are  eatable,  but  mucilag¬ 
inous  and  insipid.  The  timber  is  good,  the  roots  aromatic. 

ALA'NI,  nomadic  tribes  of  eastern  origin  who  spread  over  Europe  during  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire.  They  probably  wrere  first  encountered  by  the  Romans  when 
Pompey,  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  led  an  expedition  into  the  Caucasus.  In  276  a.d.  they 
were  checked  by  the  emperor  Tacitus  in  their  attempt  to  go  eastward  into  Persia.  The 
Huns  gave  them  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Tanais  in  375,  and  then  the  A.  divided,  some 
going  e.,  but  the  larger  portion  joining  their  conquerors  in  an  invasion  upon  the  Goths. 
With  the  Vandals  and  Suevi  they  entered  Gaul  in  406,  and  later  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
and  founded  settlements  in  Lusitania,  where  they  lived  for  some  time  in  peace.  In  418 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Visigoths,  their  king  was  slain,  and  they  became  subject  to 
Gunderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  losing  completely  their  national  independence.  About 
450  they  served  under  Theodoric;  but  they  sj^mpathized  with  the  barbarians,  and  their 
desertion  at  Chalons  (451)  came  near  bringing  defeat  upon  the  Roman  army.  They  were 
mentioned  occasionally  in  later  times,  and  seem  to  have  kept  their  independence  after 
the  6th  c.  In  1221,  Gengis  Khan  defeated  them,  and  they  wrere  so  completely  subjugated 
in  1237  by  Batu-Khan  that  their  name  disappeared  from  history. 

AL-ARAF,  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  line  or  wall  of  separation  between 
heaven  and  hell,  astride  of  which  are.  placed  those  whose  accounts  of  good  and  evil 
exactly  balance,  so  that  they  deserve  neither  hell  nor  heaven ;  also  those  who  went  to 
war  without  consent  of  their  parents,  who  are  deemed  martyrs,  safe  from  hell  but  not 
quite  worthy  of  heaven. 

ALARCON,  Hernando  de,  a  Spanish  navigator  of  the  16th  c.,  the  first  to  visit  the 
coast  of  California.  He  sailed  May  9,  1540,  to  meet  a  land  expedition  under  Vasques  de 
Coronada,  but  did  not  find  him.  He  discovered  that  lower  California  (a  supposed 
island)  was  a  peninsula,  made  a  good  survey  of  the  coast,  sailed  up  the  Rio  de  Tizon 
(Colorado),  and  on  returning  to  Mexico,  in  1541,  made  a  map  of  California,  which  differs 
little  from  those  of  the  present  day. 

ALARCON  Y  MENDOZA,  Juan  Ruiz  de,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Spanish  drama¬ 
tists,  b.  at  the  t.  of  Tasco,  in  Mexico,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  c.  He  belonged  to  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Ruizes  of  Alarcon,  of  which  a  branch  had  emigrated  to  America. 
Having  studied  at  the  college  that  had  been  instituted  in  Mexico,  he  removed  to  Spain, 
where  he  is  mentioned  as  Relator  del  real  Conseco  de  las  Lndias  (reporter  of  the  royal  council 
of  the  Indies)  in  1622  The  success  that  early  attended  his  pieces,  joined  to  the  haughty 
disdain  with  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  he  treated  the  opinion  both 
of  the  public  and  of  his  brother-writers,  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  so  that  he  became  the  object  of  venomous  epigrams  by  the  most  famous  poets  of 
the  time,  in  which  the  deformed  upstart  from  New  Spain,  with  his  pride  and  contempt¬ 
uousness,  was  held  up  to  public  ridicule.  This  kind  of  persecution  continued  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1639.  Even  during  his  lifetime,  his  best  pieces  were  attributed 
to  others,  and  were  printed  and  represented  under  the  names  of  more  favored  poets.  This 
early  withdrawal  and  oblivion  of  his  name,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  his  works,  have 
been  the  cause  that  he  has  seldom  been  mentioned  and  still  less  appreciated  by  historians 
of  literature,  even  down  to  the  latest  times.  Yet  some  of  the  best  critics  rank  him  next 
to- Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Besides  many  single  or  detached 
pieces  printed  in  collections,  he  published  a  number  in  his  Comedias  (vol.  i.,  Madrid,  1628; 
vol.  ii. ,  Barcelona,  1634).  Hartzenbusch  began  a  collected  edition  at  Madrid,  1848.  A. 
attempted  almost  all  the  kinds  of  drama  in  vogue  in  his  time;  and  was  especially  eminent 
in  the  heroic,  as  the  best  specimens  of  which  may  be  mentioned  El  Tejedor  de  Segovia 
and  Ganar  Amigos,  or  La  que  mucho  vale  mucho  chesta.  A.’s  mastery  in  delineating  char¬ 
acter  is  shown  in  the  Comedias  de  Costumbres,  or  character-comedies,  of  which  he  may 
be  held  as  the  creator.  The  best  known  are  La  Verdad  Sospechosa  (imitated  by  Corneille 
in  his  Menteur)  and  Las  Paredes  Oyen  (Walls  have  Ears),  which  are  yet  represented  on 
the  Spanish  stage.  Of  his  comedies  of  intrigue,  the  best  specimen"  is  Todo  es  ventura. 
It  does  not  appear  that  A.  wrote  any  Autos  or  sacramental  allegorical  dramas,  though  his 
two  pieces,  El  Antichristo  and  Quien  mal  ande  en  mal  acuba,  betray  a  tendency  to  ascetic 
mysticism.  Although,  through  the  artifices  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  the  eclat  of 
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Lope  de  Yoga’s  and  Calderon’s  dramas,  the  compositions  of  A.  were  soon  driven  from  the 
stage,  yet  he  remains,  together  with  Tirso  de  Molina,  the  most  distinguished  and  original 
among  the  successors  of  Lope.  Lope  and  Calderon,  the  coryphaei  of  that  age,  are  the 
only  dramatists  that  excel  A.  Combining,  in  no  mean  degree,  the  characteristics  of  both, 
he  excels  them  in  purity  of  language  and  elevation  of  moral  feeling. 

AL  ARIC  I.  (in  German,  Al-ric,  i.e.,  all  rich)  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  Visigoths.  He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  in  394  a.d.,  as  leader  of  the 
Gothic  auxiliaries  of  Theodosius  in  liis  war  with  Eugenius;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
former,  he  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  and  weakness  that  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
empire  to  invade  (395)  Thrace,  Macedon,  Thessaly,  and  Illyria,  devastating  the  country, 
and  threatening  Constantinople  itself.  Rutinus,  the  minister  of  Arcadius,  appears  to 
have  sacrificed  Greece  in  order  to  rescue  the  capital,  and  Athens  was  obliged  to  secure 
its  own  safety  by  ransom.  A.  proceeded  to  plunder  and  devastate  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
was  interrupted  by  the  landing  of  Stilicho  in  Elis  with  the  troops  of  the  west.  Stiliclio 
endeavored  to  hem  in  the  Goths  on  the  Peneius;  but  A.  broke  through  his  lines,  and 
escaped  with  his  prisoners  and  booty  to  Illyria,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor  by 
the  emperor  Arcadius,  who  was  frightened  by  his  successes,  and  hoped,  by  conferring 
this  dignity  on  him,  to  make  him  a  peaceful  subject  instead  of  a  lawless  enemy  (396). 
In  402,  he  invaded  upper  Italy,  and  Honorius,  the  emperor  of  the  west,  fled  from  Rome 
to  the  more  strongly  fortified  Ravenna.  On  the  way  to  Gaul,  A.  was  met  and  defeated 
by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia  on  the  Tanaro ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  following  autumn  that  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Verona  forced  him  to  retire  into  Illyria.  Through  the  mediation 
of  Stilicho,  A.  concluded  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  according  to  which  he  was  to  advance 
into  Epirus,  and  thence  attack  Arcadius  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  Stilicho.  The 
projected  expedition  did  not  take  place,  yet  A.  demanded  indemnification  for  having 
undertaken  it;  and  Honorius,  by  the  advice  of  Stilicho,  promised  him  4000  pounds  of 
gold.  When,  after  the  death  of  Stilicho  (q.v.),  Honorius  failed  to  fulfill  his  promise,  A. 
advanced  with  an  army,  and  invested  Rome,  which  he  refused  to  leave  till  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  promise  of  5000  pounds  of  gold  and  30,000  of  silver.  But  neither  did  this 
negotiation  produce  any  satisfactory  result,  and  A.  again  besieged  Rome  (409  a.d.). 
Famine  soon  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made ;  and  in  order 
to  this,  the  senate  proclaimed  Attalus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  emperor  instead  of  Hono¬ 
rius.  But  Attalus  displayed  so  little  discretion,  that  A.  obliged  him  publicly  to  abdicate. 
The  renewed  negotiations  with  Honorius  proved  equally  fruitless  with  the  former,  and 
A.  was  so  irritated  at  a  perfidious  attempt  to  fall  upon  him  by  surprise  at  Ravenna,  that 
he  advanced  on  Rome  for  the  third  time.  His  victorious  army  entered  the  city  on  Aug. 
24,  410,  and  continued  to  pillage  it  for  6  days,  A.  strictly  forbidding  his  soldiers  to  dis¬ 
honor  women  or  destroy  religious  buildings.  When  A.  quitted  Rome,  it  was  only  to 
prosecute  the  conquest  of  Sicily ;  the  occurrence  of  a  storm,  however,  which  his  ill-con¬ 
structed  vessels  were  not  able  to  resist,  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  project  for  the  time; 
and  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Cosenza,  in  Calabria,  soon  after  (410),  prevented  his 
resuming  it.  In  order  that  his  remains  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  Romans,  they 
were  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Busento,  and  the  captives  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  work  were  put  to  death.  Rome  and  all  Italy  celebrated  the  death  of  A.  with  public 
festivities;  and  the  world  enjoyed  a  momentary  repose.  But  A.  himself  was  much  less 
barbarous  than  his  followers.  He  admired  those  monuments  of  civilization  with  which 
the  eternal  city  abounded,  and  sought  to  preserve  them;  he  checked  the  excesses  of  his 
fierce  soldiery,  and  at  times  gave  indications  that  the  lessons  of  Christianity  which  he 
had  learned  from  the  Arian  missionaries  had  not  been  altogether  forgotten.  Yet  through 
him  the  Goths  learned  the  way  to  Rome. 

ALARIC  II.,  8th  king  of  the  west  Goths,  or  Visigoths,  succeeded  his  father  in  484  a.d. 
He  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  and  wished  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Franks. 
His  dominions  were  very  extensive.  Besides  Hispania  Tarraconensis  and  Baetica,  he 
possessed  numerous  rich  provinces  in  Gaul,  and  formed  an  alliance,  which  still  further 
increased  his  power,  with  Gondeband  and  Theodoric,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  father- 
in-law,  and  king  of  the  east  Goths.  At  length,  however,  he  came  into  collision  with  the 
Frankish  monarch,  Clovis,  whose  cupidity  had  been  excited  by  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  the  territories  over  which  A.  ruled.  An  excuse  was  found  for  breaking  the  peace 
which  existed  between  the  two  nations,  in  the  fact  that  A.  was  a  zealous  Ai  ian.  This 
circumstance  had  given  great  offense  to  many  of  his  subjects,  who  were  orthodox  Catho¬ 
lics;  and  ostensibly  to  vindicate  the  true  doctrine,  the  newly  converted  barbarian,  Clovis, 
declared  war  against  him.  The  result  was  fatal  to  A.  He  was  slain  b)  the  hand  of 

Clovis  himself  at  Vouille,  near  Poictiers,  and  his  forces  completely  routed.  . 

A.  is  said  to  have  been  indolent  and  luxurious  in  his  youth;  but  this  may  simply  imply 
that  he  was  not  fond  of  those  sanguinary  pleasures  which  captivated  his  savage  contem¬ 
poraries.  He  was  tolerant  in  his  religious  convictions.  Though  an  Arian,  he  did  not 
persecute  the  Catholics.  He  enacted  several  useful  statutes,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
all  parts  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Bremarium  Alancianium,  or 
code  of  A  was  drawn  up.  It  is  a  selection  of  imperial  statutes  and  writings  ol  the 
Roman  jurisconsults.  A.  sent  copies  of  it  to  all  liis  governors,  ordering  them  to  use  it, 
and  no  other.  An  edition  of  it  was  published  by  Sichard,  at  Basle,  in  1528. 
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ALARM'.  In  military  matters,  the  word  alarm  has  a  more  defined  meaning  than  mere 
terror  or  fright.  An  alarm,  among  soldiers  in  an  army,  is  not  so  much  a  danger,  as  a 
warning  against  danger.  An  alarm,  signified  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  or  the  beating  of  a 
drum,  denotes  to  an  army  or  camp  that  the  enemy  is  suspected  of  intending  a  sudden 
surprise,  or  that  the  surprise  has  actually  been  made.  There  is  an  alarm-post  in  camp  or 
garrison  arrangements,  to  which  the  troops  are  directed  to  hasten  on  any  sudden  alarm, 
being  given. 

ALARM,  BURGLAR,  an  application  of  wires  and  a  battery,  whereby  every  door, 
window,  scuttle,  or  other  means  of  entrance  to  a  building  is  so  connected  by  electricity, 
that  an  attempt  to  open  any  one  sets  a  bell  ringing  in  one  or  more  sleeping  rooms  or 
in  the  watchman’s  quarters.  The  battery  is  in  a  box  20  in.  by  9x6,  and  all  the  wires 
are  entirely  concealed.  A  switch  shuts  off  the  battery  in  the  day-time,  or  when  not 
needed;  and  the  alarm  may  be  set  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  house.  Alarm  is 
given  if  a  door  or  window  be  accidentally  left  open,  and  the  bell  rings  continuously 
unless  purposely  stopped.  The  B.  A.  is  largely  used  in  private  houses  in  New  York  and 
other  cities. 

ALASCO,  John,  1499-1560;  a  Polish  nobleman  and  traveler,  who  imbibed  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Zwingli,  and  had  intercourse  with  Erasmus,  who  esteemed  him  highly,  bequeath¬ 
ing  to  him  his  library.  He  first  preached  Protestantism  in  east  Friesland,  but,  anticipat¬ 
ing  persecution,  he  went  to  London,  on  Cranmer’s  invitation,  and  became  superintendent 
of  the  congregation  of  the  foreign  Protestant  exiles.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1553, 
he  and  all  his  congregation  were  banished.  In  1556,  he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he 
died.  He  wrote  many  treatises,  and  was  one  of  the  18  divines  who  prepared  the  Polish 
version  of  the  Bible. 

ALA-SHEHR  (i.e.,  the  exalted  city,  ancient  Philadelphia),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
paslialic  of  Anatolia,  75  m.  e.  by  s.  from  Smyrna,  at  the  n.e.  base  of  Mt.  Tmolus.  It 
was  founded  by  Attalus  Pliiladelphus,  king  of  Pergamos,  about  200  b.c.,  and  is  famous  as 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  “seven  churches  of  Asia.”  It  is  still  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  and  carries  on  a  thriving  trade  by  caravans,  chiefly  with  Smyrna.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  of  large  extent ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  There 
are  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity.  Pop.  about  8000,  including  250  Greek 
families. 

ALAS  KA,  the  name  now  given  to  the  whole  of  what  was  once  Russian  America,  in  the 
n.w.  corner  of  North  America,  but  acquired  from  Russia  by  the  United  States  in  1867,  at  a 
price  of  $7,200,000.  The  name  Aliaska  is  attached  to  the  peninsula  of  A.,  of  which  the 
Aleutian  isles  form  the  natural  continuation,  and  which  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  as  an  island.  The  connection  of  the  peninsula  with  the  continent  was  left  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  capt.  Cook  in  his  explorations  in  search  of  an  arctic  passage.  The  territory 
of  A.  embraces  an  area  of  577,390  sq.  m.,  with  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  of  70,461,  but  according  to  census,  ’80,  30,156.  A  volcanic  mountain-chain  runs 
along  the  coast  of  A.,  and  out  into  the  peninsula.  The  chief  river  is  the  Yukon,  which 
rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  has  a  course  of  2000  m.  The  vegetable  productions  of 
A.  are  very  scanty,  but  its  whale,  salmon,  cod,  etc.,  fisheries  are  important.  The  moose, 
reindeer,  and  bears  abound.  The  chief  settlement  is  Sitka,  formerly  called  New  Archangel. 
Attached  to  A.  are  the  Prybilov  islands,  the  seal  fishery  of  which  brings  an  annual  rentai 
to  the  United  States  of  £60,000,  while  A.  itself  has  hitherto  been  an  actual  charge  upon 
the  state  treasury.  ° 

ALASKA  {ante),  comprises  all  the  N.  American  continent  w.  of  the  141st  degree  of  w. 
long.,  together  with  a  narrow  strip  between  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  British  dominions; 
also  all  the  islands  near  the  coast,  and  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  except  Copper  and  Beh¬ 
ring  islands  on  the  coast  of  Kamtcliatka.  The  area,  including  islands  is  531  409  sq  m  • 
and  in  1880  the  population  amounted  to  33,620  ;  of  whom  430  were  whites  1746  creoles’ 
17  517  Innuits  or  Eskimo,  2145  Aleut,  4237  Tinnek,  6757  Thlinket  and  780  Hydas! 

1  he  capital  is  Sitka,  formerly  called  New  Archangel,  and  is  the  only  t.  of  importance 
iort°  ^  *s  011  a  comm°dious  harbor  on  Baranov  island,  53°  3'  n.  lat.,  and 

Tati  k  was  l°ng  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian- American  fur  companv 

\V  hen  the  cession  to  the  United  States  was  made  in  1867,  Sitka  was  a  collection  of  log  huts 
about  100  m  number,  with  but  few  respectable  buildings,  and  these  were  occupied  bv  gov¬ 
ernment  oflicers  St.  Paul,  in  Kodiac  island,  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  seal  fisheries  and 
around  it  is  the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  territory.  There  is  another  considerable 
settlement  on  Oonalaska  island,  where  there  is  good  anchorage.  Trading  ports  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  sea-coast  of  the  territory,  the  chief  of  them  being  Fort  Yukon,  near '66° 
the  most  northerly  station  of  the  Hudson  bay  company.  Little  is  known  of  the  interior 
of  the  territory  except  along  some  of  the  large  rivers.  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  its 
contour,  the  coast  line  is  disproportionately  long,  and  measures  over  8000  miles.  The 

in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  e.  coast  of  the 
continent,  as  it  is  moderated  by  the  warm  water  of  the  Pacific,  whose  effect  upon  the  w. 
coast  of  North  America  is  like  that  of  the  gulf  stream  upon  the  w.  coast  of  Europe  In  the 
Yukon,  or  most  hortherly  districts,  it  is  very  cold;  the  earth  remains  frozen  all  summer 
and  ice  in  the  river  Yukon  is  from  5  to  9  ft.  thick  in  winter.  The  islands  and  the 
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southern  or  Sitka  district  are  not  so  cold.  The  lowest  record  of  temperature  is  70°  Fahr. 
below  zero.  The  summer  is  short,  dry,  and  hot.  May  to  Aug.  is  the  pleasant  season, 
and  rain  falls  almost  continuously  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  The  average  annual  rain-fall  is 
about  40  in.,  and  there  are  about  150  rainy  days  in  a  year.  Jan.  and  Feb.  are  usually 
pleasant  months.  Sitka  is  in  a  wet  situation,  and  it  is  said  that  more  rain  falls  there  than 
in  any  place  not  within  the  tropics.  From  60  to  90  in.  per  year  have  been  recorded,  and 
the  days  of  rain  from  190  to  285.  There  is  little  of  agriculture  in  the  territory,  though 
on  the  islands  oats,  barley,  and  root  crops  can  be  raised  without  great  difficulty.  Tho 
fisheries  and  the  fur  trade  are  the  leading  and  almost  only  industries.  In  1880,  the  shipment 
of  salted  codfish  alone  was  1,157,000  fish.  Seal-catching  is  still  more  important.  The 
annual  catch  of  fur  seals  throughout  the  world  has  been  estimated  at  160,000  animals,  of 
which  100,000  are  taken  in  Alaskan  waters;  the  value  for  Alaska  being  estimated  at 
$1,500,000  per  annum.  The  home  of  the  seal,  in  the  breeding  and  summer  season,  is  on 
the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  300  m.  from  any  other  land.  At  the  beginning  of 
winter  they  migrate,  and  none  are  seen  until  the  following  spring.  Laws  have  been 
enacted  by  congress  to  regulate  the  seal  fisheries,  in  order  to  prevent  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  animal.  The  fishery  is  now  controlled  by  the  Alaska  company  of  California,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  100,000  pelts  per  year;  and  they  are  to'  avoid  killing 
females  and  very  young  male  seals;  while  very  old  males  are  not  worth  killing.  The 
company’s  right  does  not  cover  other  fur-bearing  animals.  They  employ  about  a  dozen 
vessels  and  have  20  or  more  posts  on  the  island  and  mainland.  The  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  derives  from  the  rent  of  the  island  and  the  tax  on  sealskins  an  annual  income  of 
$317,000  and  has  already  received  from  this  source  alone  more  than  one-half  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  for  Alaska. 

The  name  of  A.  is  an  English  corruption  of  Al-ak-shak,  “the  great  land.”  The  trav¬ 
eler  by  sea  comes  first  to  the  great  archipelago,  the  islands  of  which  make  a  land-surface 
of  31,000  sq.m.  Stretching  along  the  Aleutian  islands  for  1500  m.  are  61  volcanoes,  ten 
of  which  are  active ;  the  grand  Shishaldin,  about  8000  ft.  above  the  waves  that  wash  its 
base,  and  Akuten,  Makushin,  and  others,  are  belching  out  fire  and  smoke.  The  highest 
mountain  is  Mt.  St.  Elias,  in  the  coast  range,  supposed  to  be  over  18,000  ft.  high,  and 
by  that  estimate  the  loftiest  point  in  North  America.  A.  is  one  of  the  greatest  glacier 
regions  on  the  globe.  From  Bute  inlet  to  Unimak  pass  every  deep  gulch  has  its  glaciers, 
some  of  which  are  grander  than  any  in  the  Alps.  In  one  of  the  gulches  of  Mt.  Fairweatlier 
is  a  glacier  that  extends  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  50  m. ,  and  then  breaks  in  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  ice  300  ft.  high  and  8  m.  broad.  About  35  m.  above  Wrangel  on  the  Stickine 
river,  between  two  mountains  3000  ft.  high,  is  a  glacier  40  m.  long  and  4  or  5  wide,  and 
from  500  to  1000  ft.  deep.  Opposite  this  mass  of  ice,  just  across  the  river,  are  large 
boiling  springs.  The  Indians  regard  this  glacier  as  the  personification  of  a  mighty  ice- 
god  who  has  issued  from  his  mountain  home  invested  with  power  before  which  all  nature 
bows  in  submission.  They  describe  him  as  crashing  his  way  through  the  canon  where 
its  glistening  pinnacles  bordered  upon  the  domains  of  the  river-god,  and  that  after  a  con¬ 
flict  the  ice-god  conquered,  and  spanned  the  river’s  breadth  so  completely  that  the  river-god 
was  forced  to  crawl  underneath.  The  Indians  then  sent  their  medicine  man  to  see  how  this 
could  be  avoided.  The  answer  came  that  if  a  noble  chief  and  fair  maiden  would  offer 
themselves  a  sacrifice  by  taking  passage  under  the  long,  dark,  winding  ice  arch,  his  anger 
would  be  appeased,  and  the  river  be  allowed  to  go  on  its  way  undisturbed.  When  th<^ 
two  were  found  and  adorned,  their  arms  bound  and  seated  in  the  canoe,  the  fatal  journey 
was  made,  and  the  ice  has  never  again  attempted  to  cross  the  river.  At  one  of  these 
glaciers  ships  from  California  have  anchored  and  taken  on  a  cargo  of  ice.  It  is  also  a 
great  hot  and  mineral  spring  region ;  medicinal  springs  abound  in  sufficient  number  and 
variety  to  treat  the  diseases  of  the  whole  race.  Goreloi,  one  of  these,  is  a  vast  smoking 
caldron,  eighteen  miles  in  circumference. 

All  the  early  navigators  and  explorers,  from  Cook  to  the  present  time,  have  spoken 
of  the  immense  numbers  of  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  mullet,  ulicon,  etc.  There  are  no  other 
such  fisheries  in  the  known  world.  A  missionary  (the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  from  whose 
report  some  portions  are  here  extracted)  thus  describes  a  fishing  scene  on  the  Nasse 
river:  “  I  went  up  to  their  fishing  grounds  on  the  Nasse  river,  where  some  5000  Indians 
had  assembled.  It  is  what  is  called  their  ‘  small  fishing.’  The  salmon  catch  is  at  another 
time.  These  small  fish  are  valuable  for  food,  and  also  for  oil.  They  come  up  for  six 
weeks  only,  and  with  great  regularity.  The  Nasse,  where  I  visited  it,  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide,  and  the  fish  had  come  up  in  great  quantities,  so  great  that,  with  three  nails 
upon  a  stick,  an  Indian  would  rake  in  a  canoe  full  in  a  short  time.  Five  thousand 
Indians  were  gathered  together  from  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  decked  out  in  tlieir 
strange  fantastic  costumes;  faces  painted  red  and  black,  and  they  had  feathers  on  their 
heads  and  imitations  of  wild  beasts  on  their  dresses.  Over  the  fish  was  an  immense  cloud 
of  sea-gulls,  so  many  and  so  thick,  as  they  hovered  about  looking  for  fish,  the  sight 
resembled  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Over  the  gulls  were  eagles  soaring  about  and  watching 
their  chance.  After  the  small  fish,  had  come  up  larger  fish  from  the  ocean.  There  was 
the  halibut,  the  cod,  the  porpoise,  and  the  fin-back  whale;  man  life,  fish  life,  and  bird 
life — all  under  intense  excitement.  And  all  that  animated  life  was  to  the  heathen  people 
a  life  of  spirits.  They  paid  court  and  worshiped  the  fish  they  were  to  assist  in  destroying; 
greeting  them,  ‘  You  fish!  you  fish!  You  are  all  chiefs,  you  are.’  The  Christian  Indiana 
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had  their  separate  camps,  where  they  had  worship  morning  and  evening,  and  kept  the 
Sabbath.” 

The  principal  fur-bearing  animals  of  A.  are  the  fox,  marten,  mink,  beaver,  otter,  lynx, 
black  bear,  and  wolverine.  There  are  also  the  coarser  furs  of  the  reindeer,  mountain 
sheep,  goat, wolf,  muskrat,  and  ermine.  The  extent  of  the  range  and  quality  of  the  furs 
in  that  extensive  northern  region  is  conducive  to  a  very  valuable  fur  trade,  in  addition 
to  which  are  the  seal-fur  fisheries.  Besides  the  fisheries  and  furs  are  the  valuable  de¬ 
posits  of  coal,  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  amber,  with  gold  and  silver.  The  gold 
and  silver,  so  far,  have  been  found  only  in  limited  quantities.  In  1880  some  surface 
gold  mines  were  discovered  in  S.E.  Alaska  and  are  now  being  worked  with  moderate  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  the  great  lumber  region  of  the  country.  The  forests  of  yellow  cedar,  white 
pine,  hemlock,  and  balsam  fir  will  supply  the  world  when  the  valuable  timber  of  Puget 
sound  is  exhausted.  It  has  the  great  mountain  peak  of  the  country — St.  Elias,  18,500  ft. 
high  ;  and  the  Yukon,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world. 

A.  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  divisions:  the  Yukon  division,  comprised 
between  the  A.  mountains  and  the  Arctic  ocean;  the  Aleutian  district,  comprising  the  A. 
peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  islands ;  and  the  Sitkan  district,  including  all  the  mainland 
and  adjacent  islands  s.  of  the  peninsula.  Each  of  these  three  great  divisions  has  two 
climates,  the  coast  climate  and  the  interior  climate;  the  latter  being  much  severer  than  the 
former.  The  great  gulf  stream  of  the  Pacific,  known  to  geographers  as  the  Japan  cur¬ 
rent,  strikes  and  divides  on  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  A  portion  flows  n. 
into  Behring’s  sea,  so  that  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  ice  does  not  flow  from  the  Arctic 
ocean  southward  through  Behring’s  straits.  The  other  portion  sweeps  southward  and 
eastward,  and  makes  the  whole  n.w.  coast  habitable,  giving  to  southern  A.,  on  the  coast 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  a  winter  climate  milder  than  that  of  New  York  city.  The 
Yukon  district,  bordering  on  the  Arctic  ocean,  is  remarkable  for  one  thing.  From  3  to  4 
ft.  below  the  surface  there  is  a  subsoil  of  frozen  earth  from  6  to  8  ft.  deep.  This 
phenomenon  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of  drainage,  together  wuth  a  covering  of  moss  that 
shields  the  ground  from  the  hot  suns  of  the  Arctic  summer;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
ice  subsoil,  during  the  summer  months  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation.  The 
great  distinguishing  feature  of  this  district  is  the  wonderful  Yukon  river,  1000  m.  long, 
navigable  for  steamers  for  350  m.  In  some  places  on  the  lower  Yukon  one  bank  is  in¬ 
visible  from  the  other.  Eight  hundred  m.  above  its  mouth  it  is,  in  places,  6  m.  wide, 
including  the  intervening  islands.  It  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  and  upon 
its  upper  waters,  within  the  arctic  circle,  is  Fort  Yukon,  a  post  of  the  Hudson  bay  com¬ 
pany.  At  this  distant  post,  which  tidings  from  the  outside  world  reach  only  once  a  year, 
is  a  Scotch  missionary.  On  its  banks  live  thousands  who  know  neither  its  outlet  or  its 
source,  and  yet,  recognizing  its  greatness,  proudly  call  themselves  the  “men  of  Yukon.” 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  island  of  Alton  are  the  extreme  western  points  of  land  in 
the  United  States — in  long.  167°  59'  12". 

Fort  Wrangel,  a  village  of  100  houses,  is  on  the  north-western  coast  ofWrangel  island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Stickine  river.  Owing  to  the  extensive  gold  mines  at  Cassair,  on  the 
Stickine  river,  it  has  become  the  chief  business  center  of  A.  The  Cassair  mines  employ 
about  2000  men,  who  create  considerable  trade.  For  this  trade  Wrangel  is  at  the  end  of 
ocean  and  commencement  of  river  navigation.  Five  ocean  vessels  run  between  Portland 
and  Wrangel,  and  Victoria  and  Wrangel,  and  four  small  river  steamers  run  on  the  Stick- 
ftie  river  between  Wrangel  and  the  mines.  The  coast  of  Wrangel  and  the  mouth  of 
Stickine  river  were  first  visited  by  the  American  ship  Atahualpa,  of  Boston,  in  1802,  three 
years  before  Lewis  and  Clark  descended  the  Columbia.  The  permanent  pop.  is  about 
100  whites  and  Russians  and  500  Indians.  Besides  these  there  is  a  large  winter  pop.  of 
miners,  and  a  floating  Indian  pop.  of  from  500  to  700  more,  there  sometimes  being  from  2000 
to3000  Indians  in  the  place.  It  is  on  the  great  highway  of  the  Indians  to  and  from  the 
mines,  also  to  their  hunting  and  fishing.  This  makes  it  a  central  point  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  mission  to  the  Indians,  as  parties  from  several  large  tribes  are  almost  always 
in  the  village.  The  mission  has  a  beautiful  situation,  overlooking  the  bay,  the  islands, 
and  the  Indian  portion  of  the  village,  with  its  dwellings,  its  graves,  and  its  emblems  of 
heathenism.  On  the  southern  sweep  of  the  shore  of  the  bay  stands  the  Indian  portion  of 
the  village. 

The  native  races  in  A.  number  31,239  and  may  be  roughly  classed  as  follows  :  The 
Innuit  or  Eskimo  of  Yukon  district ;  the  Tinnehs  of  the  interior ;  the  Aleuts,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  the  Thlinkets  and  Hydas  of  the  Sitka  district. 
And  these  again  are  divided  into  tribes,  settlements,  and  families.  These  are  largely  in  a 
condition  of  degraded  superstition,  and  liable  to  all  the  cruelties  of  heathenism.  The  old, 
sick,  and  useless  are  put  to  death,  with  various  cruelties  and  disgusting  rites.  The  Indians 
are  again  sub-divided  into  various  families,  each  of  which  has  its  family  badge.  The  badges 
are  the  whale,  the  porpoise,  the  eagle,  the  coon,  the  wolf,  and  the  frog.  These  crests  extend 
through  different  tribes,  and  their  members  have  a  closer  relation  to  one  another  than 
the  tribal  connection.  For  instance,  members  of  the  same  tribe  may  marry,  but  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  badge.  Thus,  a  wolf  may  not  marry  into  the  wolf  family,  but  may 
into  that  of  the  whale.  Upon  all  public  occasions  they  are  seated  according  to  their 
rank.  This  rank  is  distinguished  by  the  height  of  a  pole  erected  in  front  of  their  houses. 
The  greater  the  chief,  the  higher  his  pole.  Some  of  these  poles  are  over  100  ft.  high. 
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The  missionary  relates  how,  upon  one  occasion,  a  head  chief  of  the  Nasse  river  Indians 
put  up  a  pole  higher  than  his  rank  would  allow.  The  friends  of  the  chief  whose  head 
he  would  thus  step  over  made  tight  with  guns,  and  the  over-ambitious  chief  was  shot  in 
the  arm,  which  led  him  to  quickly  shorten  his  stick.  Their  houses  are  from  25  to  40  ft. 
square,  without  a  window,  the  only  openings  being  a  small  door  for  entrance,  and  a  hole 
in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  The  door  is  3  or  4  ft.  above  the  ground  level,  and 
opens  on  the  inside  upon  a  broad  platform,  which  extends  around  the  four  sides.  This 
platform  contains  their  rolls  of  blankets,  bedding,  and  other  stores.  Some  of  the  houses 
have  a  second  platform  inside  the  first,  and  a  few  steps  lower.  Then  a  few  more  steps 
down  brings  to  the  inside  square  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  also  planked,  with  the 
exception  of  about  four  ft.  square  in  the  center,  where  the  fire  is  built  on  the  ground. 
Some  few  have  a  small  inside  room,  looking  as  if  it  were  a  portion  of  the  cabin  of  a 
wrecked  vessel.  The  walls,  and  frequently  roofs,  are  made  of  cypress  plank,  from  2  to 
5  ft.  wide,  and  2  to  3  in.  thick.  These  planks  are  made  by  first  splitting  the  trees  into 
great  planks,  then  smoothing  down  the  planks  with  a  small  adze.  In  front  of  their  lead¬ 
ing  houses  and  at  their  burial  places  are  sometimes  immense  timbers  covered  with  carv¬ 
ings.  These  are  the  genealogical  records  of  the  family.  The  child  usually  takes  the 
totem  of  the  mother.  For  instance,  at  the  bottom  of  the  post  may  be  the  carving  of  a 
whale,  over  that  a  fox,  a  porpoise,  and  an  eagle — signifying  that  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  present  occupant  of  the  house,  on  his  mother’s  side,  belonged  to  the  whale  family, 
the  grandfather  to  the  fox  family,  the  father  to  the  porpoise,  and  he  himself  to  the  eagle 
family.  These  standards  are  from  2  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  often  over  60  ft.  in  height, 
and  sometimes  cost  from  $1000  to  $2000.  Formerly  the  entrance  to  the  house  was  a  hole 
through  this  standard,  but  latterly  they  are  commencing  to  have  regular  doors  hung  on 
hinges.  Among  the  Stickines  these  badge- trees  or  totems  are  usually  at  one  side  of  the 
door. 

A.  is  celebrated  for  its  canoes.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  canoes  are  from  60  to 
75  ft.  long  and  8  to  10  ft.  wide,  and  will  carry  100  people.  The  operation  of  making  them 
is  thus  described :  ‘  ‘  Having  selected  a  sound  tree,  and  cut  it  the  desired  length,  the  out¬ 
side  is  first  shaped,  then  the  tree  is  hollowed  out  till  the  shell  is  of  proper  thickness;  this 
is  done  with  a  tool  resembling  a  grubbing-hoe,  or  narrow  adze  with  a  short  handle.  It 
is  then  filled  with  water,  which  is  heated  by  throwing  in  hot  stones.  The  canoe  is  then 
covered  with  a  canvas  to  keep  the  steam  in.  This  softens  the  timber,  and  the  sides  are 
distended  by  cross-sticks  to  the  desired  breadth  at  the  center,  and  tapering  towards  the 
ends  in  lines  of  beautiful  symmetry.  It  is  finished  off  with  a  highly  ornamental  figure¬ 
head.  and  the  bulwarks  strengthened  by  a  fancy  covering  board.” 

Polygamy,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  is  common  among  the  Innuits  and  the 
Tinneh,  and  is  universal  among  the  Thlinket.  Among  the  latter  race  if  a  man’s 
wife  bears  him  only  daughters,  he  continues  to  take  other  wives  until  he  has  sons. 
One  of  the  Nasse  chiefs  is  said  to  have  had  forty  wives.  After  marriage,  women  are 
practically  slaves  of  their  husbands.  Sometimes  they  are  traded  off  by  the  husband  for 
something  he  may  desire.  In  some  sections  all  the  work  but  hunting  and  fighting  falls 
upon  the  women — even  the  boys  transferring  their  loads  and  work  to  their  sisters.  As 
though  their  ordinary  condition  were  not  bad  enough,  the  majority  of  the  slaves  are 
women.  The  men  captured  in  war  are  usually  killed,  or  reserved  for  torture;  but  the 
women  are  kept  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  often  treated  with  great  inhumanity.  The 
master’s  power  over  them  is  unlimited.  He  can  torture  or  put  them  to  death  at  will. 
Sometimes,  upon  the  death  of  the  master,  one  or  more  of  them  are  put  to  death,  that  he 
may  have  some  one  to  wait  upon  him  in  the  next  world.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
disjointed  and  burned.  Dead  slaves  are  cast  into  the  sea.  They  believe  in  the  transmi¬ 
gration  of  souls  from  one  body  to  another,  but  not  to  animals.  Those  whose  bodies  are 
burned  are  supposed  to  be  warm  in  the  next  world,  and  the  others  cold.  If  slaves  are 
sacrificed  at  their  burial  it  is  thought  that  the  owners  are  relieved  from  work  in  the  next 
world.  Among  the  Nehaunes  and  Talcolins,  when  a  man  dies,  his  widow  is  compelled 
to  ascend  the  burning  funeral  pile,  throw  herself  upon  the  body,  and  remain  there  until 
the  hair  is  burned  from  her  head,  and  she  is  almost  suffocated.  She  is  then  allowed  to 
stagger  from  the  pile,  but  must  frequently  thrust  her  hand  through  the  flames  and  place 
it  upon  his  bosom,  to  show  her  continued  devotion.  Finally  the  ashes  are  gathered  up 
and  placed  in  a  little  sack,  which  the  widow  carries  on  her  person  for  two  years.  During 
this  period  of  mourning  she  is  clothed  in  rags,  and  treated  as  a  slave.  Among  the 
Chuckees  the  old  and  feeble  are  sometimes  killed.  This  is  done  by  placing  a  rope  around 
the  neck,  and  dragging  them  over  the  stones.  If  this  does  not  kill,  then  the  body  is 
stoned,  or  speared,  and  left  to  be  eaten  by  the  dogs.  Occasionally  the  old  ask  to  be  killed. 
Then  they  are  taken,  stupefied  with  drugs,  and,  in  the  midst  of  various  incantations,  bled 
to  death.  In  some  sections  where  wood  is  scarce,  the  bodies  of  women  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  worth  the  wood  that  would  be  consumed  in  the  burning;  and  they  are  either  cast 
out,  to  be  consumed  by  the  dogs,  foxes,  and  crows,  or  cast  into  the  sea  as  food  for  fishes. 
A  summary  cure  for  crying  babies  is  to  take  them  to  the  sea-shore  and  hold  them  in  the 
water  until  they  cease  crying.  As  soon  as  they  can  walk,  children  are  bathed  in  the  sea 
daily,  and  they  learn  to  swim  as  soon  as  they  do  to  walk. 

sorcery  is  prevalent.  The  words  and  actions  of  the  shaman  (sorcerer)  are  considered 
infallible.  The  office  is  often  hereditary,  the  son  inheriting  from  the  father  the  various 
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paraphernalia  of  drum,  rattles,  masks,  charms,  etc.  The  honor  of  the  shaman  depends 
upon  the  number  of  spirits  which  he  can  control.  He  has  a  separate  mask,  songs,  and 
dances  for  each.  His  hair  is  never  to  be  cut.  When  a  shaman  dies  his  body  is  left  for 
a  day  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  his  room;  on  the  fifth  day  it  is  carried  out,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  his  order,  and  deposited  in  a  small  burial  house.  His  body  is  not 
burned.  The  Indians  are  held  in  abject  fear  of  the  conjurers  or  medicine  men.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  A.  are  not  favorable  either  to  agriculture  or  to  pastoral  pursuits. 
Numerous  and  patient  experiments  in  the  most  favored  localities  have  proved  that  cereals 
cannot  be  grown.  Potatoes  and  turnips,  however,  do  fairly  well.  The  strawberry  and 
the  cranberry  are  the  only  small  fruits  of  our  gardens  that  can  be  successfully  cultivated, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  quite  a  number  of  hardy,  indigenous  shrub  fruits  that 
are  depended  upon  by  the  natives  for  food.  Nowhere  in  A.  are  there  any  fields  reg¬ 
ularly  laid  out  and  plowed,  only  here  and  there  a  small  patch  of  soil  is  tilled  with  rude 
spades.  The  many  efforts  made  by  the  Russians  and  others  to  raise  stock  have  proved 
comparative  failures.  In  many  parts  of  A.,  notably  on  Kadiak  island,  the  pasturage  is 
excellent  and  it  was  found  that  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  throve  on  it  during  the 
summer  months,  but  even  the  hardiest  Siberian  stock  were  enfeebled  and  emaciated  by 
the  protracted  winters.  The  traders  at  some  places  now  bring  beef -cattle  up  from  San 
Francisco  in  the  spring,  fatten  them  on  the  grazing  grounds  in  Kadiak  and  elswhere  and 
slaughter  them  in  October.  A.  was  discovered  in  1741  by  the  Russian  Behring  A., 
and  it  soon  became  afield  for  Russian  adventure  and  trade.  The  pioneers  were  guilty 
of  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  the  natives  finally  rose  against  them  ; 
but  were  conquered  and  completely  subjugated.  In  1776,  Captain  Cook  made  explora¬ 
tions  along  the  coast,  and  his  report  of  tiie  existence  of  otters  greatly  stimulated  Russian 
enterprise.  In  1799,  the  Emperor  Paul  VIII.  granted  the  territory  to  the  Russian-American 
Company  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  two  years  later  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  at  Sitka.  The  charter  of  the  company  was  thrice  renewed  but  finally 
expired  in  1863.  In  1864-67,  portions  of  the  country  were  explored  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  with  the  object  of  running  a  telegraph  from  America  to  Asia 
near  Behring’s  Strait,  but  the  project  was  abandoned  when  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid. 
In  1867,  the  whole  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  for  the  sum  of 
$7,200,000,  formal  possession  being  given  on  the  18th  of  October  to  a  military  force  of  the 
U.  S.  at  Sitka.  For  ten  years  the  military  post  was  maintained.  Garrisons  were 
stationed  at  Tongass,  Wrangell,  Sitka,  Kadiak,  and  Kenai  or  Cook’s  Inlet,  but  they 
were  all  withdrawn  in  1870,  with  the  exception  of  the  garrison  at  Sitka.  A  slight  diffi¬ 
culty  with  Indians,  however,  having  occurred  at  Wrangell,  a  small  force  was  again 
placed  there,  and  retained  until  18777  when  all  the  troops  were  finally  withdrawn  from 
the  territory.  Since  1879,  a  United  States  man-of-war  has  done  police  duty  at  Sitka, 
and  serves  to  keep  the  natives  in  subjection.  Applications  have  been  made  by  the  white 
settlers  for  some  simple  form  of  territorial  government,  but  although  a  bill  to  this  effect 
was  introduced  in  Congress,  in  the  session  of  1881-82,  it  failed  to  pass.  The  whole  ter¬ 
ritory,  however,  has  been  constituted  a  revenue  district,  with  Sitka  as  the  port  of  entry, 
and  revenue  cutters  patrol  the  coasts  and  islands  at  long  intervals.  For  valuable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  A.  see  neport  on  Alaska,  included  in  Yol.  8  of  the  Reports,  Tenth 
Census  of  the  U.  S. 

ALATERNUS,  according  to  some,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rhamnacea 
(q.v.),  akin  to  rkamnus  (see  Buckthorn);  but  more  generally  regarded  as  a  sub-genus  of 
rhamnus,  consisting  of  evergreen  shrubs,  of  which  the  best  known  is  rkamnus  A.,  or 
A.  jphillyrea,  a  large  shrub,  densely  branched,  with  shining  alternate  leaves,  which  are 
more  or  less  ovate.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  racemed,  numerous,  and  small,  much 
sought  after  by  bees.  This  shrub  is  abundant  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  is  often  planted  in 
town-gardens  in  England  to  conceal  walls  and  other  objects,  being  of  rapid  growth,  and 
not  easily  injured  by  smoke.  The  bark  and  wood  have  been  used  in  dyeing. 

ALA'TRI,  a  t.  in  Italy,  6  m.  n.  of  Frosinone.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  shows 
considerable  remains  of  Pelasgian  antiquity.  Pop.  of  commune,  11,370.  The  ancient 
name  was  Alatrium. 

ALAU'DA,  a  genus  of  birds  including  larks,  chiefly  noted  as  song  birds.  They  are 
found  in  all  countries,  but  abound  especially  in  Europe.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  and 
some  of  the  genus  are  esteemed  for  the  table. 

ALAUSI,  a  t.  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Chim¬ 
borazo,  70  m.  e.  from  Guayaquil,  at  an  elevation  of  7980  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  river  Alausi,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil.  The  valley  of 
the  Alausi  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  sugar,  grain,  and  fruits.  There  are  manufac¬ 
tures  of  woolen  and  cotton  cloth  in  the  t.  Pop.  6000. 

A'LAYA,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  1200  sq.m.  Its  surface  is  mountainous, 
especially  in  the  n. ,  where  the  Pyrenees  form  the  natural  boundary,  It  is  separated  from 
Logrino  by  the  Ebro ;  the  Zadowa  and  the  Ayadak  are  the  other  rivers.  The  soil  is  fer¬ 
tile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  maize,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit.  The  mountains  are  covered 
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with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  etc.,  and  contain  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  marble. 
Pop.  ’70,  102,494.  Capital,  Yittoria. 

A  LAVA,  Don  Miguel  Ricaiido  d’,  a  Spanish  general,  b.  at  Yittoria,  in  1771,  of  a  noble 
family,  in  the  province  of  Alava.  He  entered  the  navy  in  early  life;  but  afterwards 
changed  to  the  land-service.  After  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  he  was  for  a  time 
a  zealous  partisan  of  France;  however,  in  1811,  when  he  saw  the  fortunes  of  Joseph 
beginning  to  wane,  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  this  prince,  to  embrace  that  of  the  national 
party,  and  accepted  the  office  of  Spanish  commissary  on  the  staff  of  Wellington.  He 
gained  the  confidence  of  this  general,  and  from  this  time  manifested  the  strongest  pre¬ 
dilection  for  England  and  English  institutions.  The  war  of  independence  furnished  him 
with  numerous  occasions  of  distinguishing  himself.  After  the  restoration  of  the  king, 
however,  he  was  arrested,  on  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  liberal  opinions;  but  on  the 
application  of  his  uncle,  Ethenard,  the  inquisitor,  seconded  by  the  influence  of  W elling- 
ton,  he  was  not  only  liberated,  but  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Hague.  He  returned  to 
Spain  in  1820,  after  the  revolution;  became  captain-general  of  Aragon,  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  Exaltados,  and  figured  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia  on  occasion  of  the 
revolt  of  the  royal  guard  at  Madrid,  July  7, 1822.  In  the  cortes  assembled  at  Seville  in 
1823,  he  voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  royal  authority,  and  took  part  in  the  negotiations 
carried  on  with  the  duke  of  AngoulSme,  at  Cadiz.  The  re-establishment  of  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  peninsula  drove  him,  as  apolitical  refugee,  to  Brussels  and  England,  till, 
at  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  recalled  by  the  regent,  Maria  Christina.  In  1834,  he 
was  appointed  Spanish  ambassador  to  London;  and  towards  the  end  of  1835,  he  under¬ 
took  a  mission  to  Paris.  Under  the  administration  of  Isturiz,  A.  showed  himself  as  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  moderate  system  as  he  had  been  for  the  preceding  one,  and  advocated  the 
French  intervention,  which  he  had  opposed  during  his  embassy  to  London.  After  the 
insurrection  of  La  Granja,  he  refused  to  swear  to  the  constitution  of  1812,  declaring  that 
he  was  tired  of  constantly  taking  new  oaths ;  he  gave  in  his  resignation  accordingly,  and 
retired  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1843. 


ALAY,  a  Turkish  ceremony  on  the  assembling  of  the  forces  at  the  breaking  out  of 
a  war;  essentially  a  public  display  of  the  sacred  standard  of  Mohammed,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  only  by  Moslems  and  touched  only  by  emirs.  Once  when  the  standard  had 
been  shown,  the  rule  was  forgotten,  but  when  remembered  all  the  Christians  who  had 
innocently  looked  at  the  banner  wTere  slaughtered. 

AL'BA  (ancient  Alba  Pompeia),  a  very  ancient  city  of  north  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Cuneo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  31  m.  s.e.  from  Turin.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain 
surrounded  by  hills.  The  neighborhood  produces  much  wine  and  silk,  besides  corn,  oil, 
and  fruits.  The  town  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle.  It  is  an  episcopal  seat;  the  cathe¬ 
dral  was  founded  in  1486.  Pop.  6600. 

AL'BA,  or  ALYA,  Ferdinand  Alvarez  von  Toledo,  Duke  of,  prime-minister,  and 
gen.  of  the  Spanish  armies  under  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.,  was  b.  in  1508,  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Spain.  He  was  educated  under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather, 
•who  instructed  him  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government.  He  fought,  wrhile  yet  a  youth, 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  had  the  custody  of  Francis  I.  wdiile  a  prisoner.  He  commanded 
under  Charles  Y.  of  Hungary,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Tunis,  and  accompanied  the 
expedition  against  Algiers.  He  defended  Perpignan  against  the  dauphin,  distinguished 
himself  in  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  and  was  in  consequence  created  duke  of  A.  His  cau¬ 
tiousness  and  his  taste  for  political  intrigue  afforded  as  yet  no  very  high  evidence  of  his 
military  talents;  and  even  Charles  Y.,  whom  he  counseled,  when  in  Hungary,  to  build  a 
bridge  of  gold  for  the  Turks,  rather  than  hazard  a  decisive  battle,  seems  to  have  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  rather  as  matter  of  personal  favor  than  recognition  of  his  abilities. 
His  pride  was  hurt  at  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  was  held ;  and  his  real  genius  began 
to  show  itself.  The  victory  which  Charles  Y.  gamed  at  Miihlberg  over  John  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  in  1547,  was  due  to  the  able  generalship  of  the  duke  of  A.  Under  his 
influence,  as  president  of  the  council  of  war,  the  captive  elector  was  condemned  to  death ; 
and  it  was  entirely  against  his  wish  that  the  emperor  commuted  the  sentence.  He  took 
part  under  the  emperor  in  the  expedition  against  Henry  II.,  king  of  France,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Metz;  but  here  his  exertions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  empeior,  pioved 
unavailing.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  Italy  against  the  combined  armies  of  the  pope 
and  the  French  king,  which  he  repeatedly  defeated  during  the  campaign  of  1555.  After 
the  abdication  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  in  1556,  he  continued  to  hold  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  overran  the  states  of  the  church,  which,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Iiench 
army  in  1557,  lay  entirely  at  his  mercy.  He  was  obliged,  however,  by  the  command  ot 
Philip  II.,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  pope  Paul  IY.,  and  restore  all  his  conquests. 
recalled  from  Italy,  he  appeared  in  1559  at  the  court  of  France,  with  which  Spam  had 
become  reconciled  by  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  April  3,  1559;  and  as  pioxy  lor 

his  sovereign,  espoused  Elizabeth,  Henry  II. ’s  daughter.  _  «  , 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  freedom, 
revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and  especially  against  the  hated  inquisition,  the 
duke  of  A.’s  counsel  was  to  suppress  the  insurrection  forcibly  and  with  rigor.  I  he  king 
accordingly  committed  the  matter  to  his  hands,  and  sent  him  to  the  IN  etherlands,  1567, 
with  unlimited  powder  and  a  large  military  force.  His  first  step  on  arriving  was  to  estab- 
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lish  what  was  called  the  “bloody  council,”  in  which  he  himself  at  first  presided,  and 
over  which  he  afterwards  appointed  the  sanguinary  don  Juan  do  Vargas.  This  tribunal 
condemned  all  without  distinction  whose  opinions  appeared  dubious,  or  whose  wealth 
excited  jealousy.  The  present  and  the  absent,  the  living  and  the  dead,  were  subjected 
alike  to  trial,  and  their  property  confiscated  by  the  council.  A  number  of  the  merchants 
and  mechanics  emigrated  to  England;  above  100,000 abandoned  their  native  country,  and 
many  others  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  proscribed  princes,  Louis  and  William  of 
Orange.  A.,  rendered  still  more  savage  by  a  defeat  which  befell  his  lieutenant,  the  duke 
of  Aremberg,  put  to  death  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn  on  the  scaffold.  He  afterwards 
defeated  prince  Louis,  and  compelled  William  of  Orange  to  retire  to  Germany ;  upon 
which  he  entered  Brussels  in  the  greatest  triumph  on  tlie22d  Dec.,  1568.  The  pope  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword,  as  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  an  honor 
which,  having  been  hitherto  conferred  only  on  crowned  heads,  increased  his  insolence  to 
the  highest  degree.  He  caused  a  statue  to  be  cast,  in  which  he  was  represented  as  tramp¬ 
ling  under  foot  two  human  figures,  representing  the  nobles  and  people  of  the  Netherlands; 
and  this  he  set  up  in  Antwerp.  His  executioners  shed  more  blood  than  his  soldiers;  and 
none  now  withstood  his  arms  except  Holland  and  Zealand.  But  these  provinces  con¬ 
tinually  renewed  their  efforts  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  the  fleet  which 
had  been  equipped  by  his  orders.  This  disaster,  and  perhaps  still  more  the  apprehension 
that  he  might  lose  the  king’s  favor,  induced  him  to  request  that  he  might  be  recalled. 
Philip  gladly  acceded,  as  he  perceived  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels  ivas  only  increased 
by  these  cruelties,  and  he  was  desirous  of  trying  the  effect  of  milder  measures.  A. 
accordingly  resigned  the  command  of  the  troops  to  don  Louis  de  Requesens,  and,  Dec.  18, 
1573,  left  the  country,  in  which,  as  he  himself  boasted,  he  had  executed  18,000  men.  The 
war  which  he  had  kindled  burned  for  68  years,  and  cost  Spain  $800,000,000,  her  finest 
troops,  and  the  loss  of  seven  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

A.  was  received  at  Madrid  with  the  highest  distinction,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
former  consideration.  Don  Frederic,  one  of  his  sons,  having  seduced  one  of  the  queen’s 
ladies  of  honor  under  promise  of  marriage,  and  being  arrested  on  this  account,  the  father 
assisted  him  to  escape,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the  king,  united  him  in  marriage 
to  one  of  his  relatives.  He  was  in  consequence  banished  from  the  court  to  his  castle  of 
Uzeda,  where  he  lived  two  years.  But  now  the  troubles  in  Portugal,  the  crown  of  which 
Philip  claimed  as  his  hereditary  right,  induced  the  king  to  draw  A.  anew  from  his  retreat. 
The  duke  accordingly  led  an  army  into  Portugal,  and  drove  out  don  Antonio,  who,  as 
grandson  of  John  III.,  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne.  The  whole  country  was 
speedily  conquered  (1581);  and  A.,  with  his  accustomed  cruelty  and  rapacity,  seized  the 
treasures  of  the  capital  himself,  while  he  allowed  the  soldiers  to  plunder  without  mercy 
the  suburbs  and  the  surrounding  country.  Philip,  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings, 
desired  to  have  an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  duke;  but  the  haughty  bearing  of 
the  latter,  and  the  fear  of  a  revolt,  induced  him  to  abandon  it.  A.  d.  at  Lisbon,  Dec.  11, 
1582,  at  the  age  of  74.  He  had  a  fine  countenance,  with  a  haughty  air  and  a  robust  frame; 
he  slept  little,  while  he  both  labored  and  wrote  much.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that 
during  60  years  of  military  service  he  never  lost  a  battle,  and  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised. 

ALBACE  TE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Murcia,  138 
in.  s.e.  from  Madrid,  and  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Alicante.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  but  treeless  plain,  is  built  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  and  contains  a 
number  of  squares  and  many  good  houses.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has 
great  cattle-fairs  in  Sept.  It  is  noted  in  Spain  for  the  manufacture  of  knives  and  other 
steel  goods,  which,  however,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Sheffield.  Pop.  18,976.— The 
province  of  Albacete  is  partly  formed  from  the  former  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  partly 
from  New  Castile.  It  is  generally  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  some  of  its 
mountains  attaining  an  altitude  of  5000  feet;  but  it  contains  also  rich  plains  and  fertile 
valleys.  Agriculture  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  in  most  parts  of  Spain ;  corn  and 
wine  are  largely  produced,  as  also  oil,  hemp,  tobacco,  saffron,  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
and  honey.  Great  numbers  of  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  reared.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province  appears  to  be  considerable,  but  is  not  turned  to  much 
account.  The  area  of  the  province  is  5966.sq.m. ;  pop.  ’77,  219,122. 

AL  BA  LON  GA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  situated  on  the  rocky  rido-e 
that  runs  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Alban  lake,  between  the  lake  and  the  Alban 
mount.  See  Albano.  According  to  legendary  history,  it  was  built  by  Ascanius,  the 
son  of  iEneas,  about  300  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which  is  represented  as 
a  colony  of  A.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Romans,  under  Tullus  Hostilius  destroyed 
the  city,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  It  seems  certain  that  A.  was  an 
important  city  long  before  the  existence  of  Rome,  and  the  head  of  a  confederation  of 
Latin  towns,  and  that  when  it  was  destroyed,  many  of  its  inhabitants  settled  at  Rome. 
Some  traces  of  its  walls  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

AL  BAN,  Saint,  the  first  martyr  of  Britain,  was  b.  at  Yerulam,  in  the  3d  c.,  and 
after  having  long  lived  as  a  heathen,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  but  put  to  death  at 
the  commencement  of  Diocletian  s  persecution  of  the  Christians.  His  anniversary  is 
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celebrated  on  the  22d  June.  The  t.  of  St.  Albans  (q.v.),  which  bears  his  name,  is 
believed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  his  birthplace,  or  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 

ALBANEN'SES,  a  division  of  the  sect  of  Catharists  in  the  11th  c.,  holding  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  two  principles,  good  and  evil.  They  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
rejected  the  story  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension ;  they  denied  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead;  and  believed  the  judgment  day  was  passed,  and  hell’s  torments  are  suffered 
in  this  life;  they  also  denied  free  will  and  original  sin,  and  held  that  man  can  impart, 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  himself. 

ALBA  NI  is  the  name  of  a  rich  and  celebrated  family  of  Rome,  who  came  originally 
from  Albania  in  the  16th  c.,  and  settled  first  at  Urbino.  The  great  influence  of  the 
family  dates  from  the  accession  (1700)  of  Giovanni  Francesco  A.  to  the  papal  throne  as 
Clemens  XI.  It  has  since  furnished  a  succession  of  cardinals.  It  was  cardinal  Ales¬ 
sandro  A.  (b.  1692,  d.  1779)  who  formed  the  famous  collection  of  objects  of  art  in  the 
Villa  A.,  outside  the  Porta  Salaria  at  Rome.  It  is  still  a  rich  collection,  although  part 
of  it  was  carried  off  by  the  French.  The  pieces  taken  away  were  restored  in  1815 ;  but. 
the  then  possessor  being  unable  to  pay  for  their  removal  to  Rome,  sold  them  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria. 

ALBANI,  Emma.  See  page  885. 

ALBA'NI,  Fiiancesco,  a  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  the  time  of  the  Caracci  ; 
b.  at  Bologna  1578,  and  d.  there  in  1660.  He  studied,  along  with  Guido  Reni,  first 
under  Calvert,  and  afterwards  under  the  Caracci.  He  has  painted  above  fifty  altar- 
pieces,  worthy  of  the  Caracci  school;  but  his  inclination  lay  more  to  the  representation 
of  scenes  of  a  playful  and  pastoral  or  of  a  mythical  kind,  and  of  this  nature  are  the 
greater  part  of  his  pieces.  He  had  by  his  second  wife  a  family  of  twelve  children  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  whom  he  found  exquisite  models  for  his  Venuses,  Galateas, 
and  angels’  heads  with  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  imparting  a  certain  uniformity  to 
the  countenances  of  his  figures.  His  representation  of  the  four  seasons,  so  often 
imitated,  gained  him  great  renown.  A.’s  chief  defect  lies  in  the  expression  of  life  and 
feeling. 

ALBA  NIA  forms  the  s.w.  distriet  of  European  Turkey,  and  occupies  the  w.  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  from  Bosnia  and  Montenegro  to  the  Greek  frontiers,  which  the  Ber¬ 
lin  congress  of  1878  recommended  should  be  advanced  to  the  Kalamas  river.  Upper  or 
northern  Albania  corresponds  to  the  Illyria  of  the  Romans,  and  lower  or  southern 
Albania  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Epirus.  On  the  east  boundary,  forming  the  water¬ 
shed  of  the  peninsula,  rises  the  range  of  the  Bora-dagh  and  the  Pindus.  The  first 
detaches  itself  from  the  wild  masses  of  the  Tshar-dagh  (dagh  in  Turkish  means  moun¬ 
tain )  and  Argentaro  mountains  ;  and  west  of  it  lie  parallel  chains,  inclosing  on  the  one 
side  long  elevated  valleys,  and  sinking  on  the  other  in  terraces  down  to  level  strips 
along  the  coast,  consisting  mostly  of  unhealthy  swamps  and  lagoons.  Pindus,  to  the 
s.,  is  also  flanked  by  isolated  basins  or  hollows,  wfliose  western  edges  pass  into  the 
jagged  and  thick-wooded  Ebirotic  highlands.  These  highlands  advance  to  the  sea, 
forming  steep  rocky  coasts  ;  one  promontory,  the  Acroceraunian,  projecting  in  cape 
Linguetta  far  into  the  sea,  reaches  a  height  of  4000  to  5000  ft. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bo j ana,  the  Drin,  the  Skombi,  Ergent,  Vojussa,  Glykys  or 
Acheron  (which  follows  for  some  distance  a  subterranean  channel,  and  on  reappearing 
is  called  Mauropotamos),  the  Arta,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Aspropotamos.  Among 
the  lakes,  those  of  Bojana,  Ochri,  and  Janina  are  the  most  important. 

A  fine  climate,  the  heat  of  which  is  tempered  by  high  mountains  and  the  proximity 
of  the  sea,  and  a  favorable  soil,  would  seem  to  invite  the  inhabitants  to  agriculture  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  in  vain.  In  the  north  little  or  nothing  is  cultivated  but  maize  ;  in  the 
moist  valleys,  a  little  rice  and  barley  are  produced  ;  but  the  mountain-terraces  are  used 
as  pastures  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  Epirus  there  is  more  variety. 
Here  the  slopes  of  the  lower  valleys  are  covered  with  olives,  fruit  and  mulberry  trees, 
intermixed  with  patches  of  vines  and  maize,  while  the  densely  wooded  mountain-ridges 
furnish  valuable  supplies  of  timber.  The  plateau  of  Janina  yields  abundance  of  grain  ; 
and  in  the  valleys  opening  to  the  s.  the  finer  fruits  are  produced,  along  with  maize,  rice, 
and  wheat.  Even  cotton  and  indigo  might  be  profitably  cultivated  in  the  moist  valleys  ; 
but  in  its  present  wretched  condition  the  country  can  barely  support  its  scanty  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  about  1,000,000,  form  a  peculiar  people,  the  Albanians 
or  Arnauts  ;  they  call  themselves  Skypetars.  They  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Illyrians,  mixed  with  Greeks  and  Slaves,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Albani  that 
live  on  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Albanians  are  lialf-civilized  mountaineers,  frank  to  a 
friend,  vindictive  to  an  enemy.  They  are  constantly  under  arms,  and  are  more  devoted 
to  robbery  and  piracy  than  to  cattle-feeding  and  agriculture.  They  live  in  perpetual 
anarchy,  every  village  being  at  war  with  its  neighbor,  and  even  the  several  quarters  of 
the  same  town  carrying  on  mutual  hostilities.  Many  of  them  serve  as  mercenaries  in 
other  countries,  and  they  form  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  army.  At  one  time  the 
Albanians  were  all  Christians  ;  after  the  death  of  their  last  chief,  the  hero  Scanderbeg, 
and  their  subjugation  by  the  Turks,  a  large  part  became  Mohammedans,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  cruelty  and  treachery  towards  the  tribes  that  remained  true  to 
their  old  faith.  The  steep  valleys  of  the  Acheron  in  the  s.,  forming  the  district  of 
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Suli,  are  inhabited  by  a  powerful  tribe,  the  Suliotes,  who  till  their  fields  sword  in  band, 
and  conceal  their  harvests  in  the  earth.  They  made  themselves  famous  by  their  long 
resistance  to  Ali  Pasha.  In  the  n.,  between  the  Black  Drin  and  the  sea,  is  the  country 
or  circle  of  the  Mirdites,  i.e.,  the  brave,  who  are  always  ready  with  weapons  in  their 
hands  to  defend  their  freedom  and  their  religion — the  Roman  Catholic.  A.  is  officially 
divided  between  the  vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Janina.  The  divisions  chiefly  recognized 
by  the  Albanians  themselves  are  the  varieties  of  the  native  tribes,  which  col.  Leake 
divides  into  the  Ghegides,  whose  chief  towns  are  Dulcigno,  Scutaria,  and  Durazzo;  the 
Toskides,  in  Berat  and  Elbasan  ;  the  Liape,  in  the  mountains  between  the  Toske  and 
Delvino  ;  and  the  Tsami,  in  the  s.  The  chief  towns  are  the  ports  of  Durazzo,  Avlona, 
Prevesa,  and  Parga  ;  and  Scutari,  Berat,  Argyro  Castro,  Arta,  Aklirida,  and  Joannina. 

ALBA'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  in  Asia  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Caspian 
sea  and  n.  of  Armenia,  corresponding  with  the  modern  Daghestan,  Schirvan,  and  Lag- 
histan.  It  is  mostly  alluvial,  made  by  the  river  Cyrus,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  ancient 
Albanians  were  described  as  tall,  very  strong,  and  of  graceful  appearance.  They  were 
nomads,  and  never  went  into  agriculture  or  trade.  The  Romans  under  Pompey  first 
encountered  them  (65  b.c.)  and  found  a  force  of  60,000  infantry  and  22,000  cavalry  con¬ 
testing  the  road.  Pompey  secured  a  nominal  submission,  but  they  continued  practically 
independent. 

ALBANO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  about  18  m.  from  Rome,  on  the  declivity  of  the  lava- walls 
wdiich  encompass  the  lake  Albano.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  numbers  5000  inhabitants, 
and  is  surrounded  with  handsome  mansions  of  the  wealthier  Romans.  It  is  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  lake  from  where  Alba  Longa  stood,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the  villas  of 
ancient  Roman  magnates,  such  as  Pompeius,  Domitian,  and  Clodius.  A  valuable  wine 
is  produced  in  the  environs.  Near  the  town,  on  the  old  Appian  way,  are  found  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  sepulchre  of  Etruscan  architecture. 

The  Alban  Lake,  or  lago  di  Castello,  is  formed  in  the  basin  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and 
has  a  circumference  of  6  m. ,  with  the  enormous  depth  of  more  than  1000  ft.  Its  elevation  is 
nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  While  the  Romans  were  at  war  with  the  Yeientes 
(390  b.c.),  this  lake  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  without 
any  apparent  cause.  Etruscan  diviners  declared  that  the  conquest  of  Veii  depended 
upon  letting  off  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Stimulated  by  this,  the  Romans,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Etruscans,  opened  an  emissary  or  tunnel  through  the  lava-wall  which  bounds 
it.  In  the  execution  of  this  work  they  acquired  the  art  of  mining,  which  they  now 
applied  to  undermine  the  walls  of  Veii.  The  tunnel,  which  still  remains,  and  still 
fulfills  its  ancient  office,  is  l-£  m.  in  length,  with  a  height  of  7  ft.  and  a  width  of  4  ft.  On 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  rises  monte  Cavo,  the  ancient  Mt,  Albanus,  3000  ft.  high, 
affording  an  extensive  and  magnificent  view  from  its  summit.  Upon  it  once  stood  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  which  was  approached  by  a  paved  way,  for  the 
ascent  of  the  solemn  processions  of  the  Latin  confederation  ( Fence  Latina),  and  for  the 
ovations  of  Roman  generals.  The  road  remains,  in  great  part,  perfect  to  this  day. 

The  Albano  stone,  called  Peperino,  was  much  used  in  Roman  buildings.  It  is  a  kind 
of  volcanic  tufa,  of  an  asli-color,  and  is  still  quarried  extensively  at  A. 

AL  BANS,  St.,  an  ancient  borough  in  Hertfordshire,  situated  on  the  top  and  northern 
side  of  a  picturesque  hill,  21  m.  n.w.  from  London.  The  Ver,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Colne,  separates  it  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Verulamium  (Verulam),  an  important 
station  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  the  scene  of  a  terrible  slaughter  in  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  under  Boadicea.  In  honor  of  St.  Alban,  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  here  in 
297,  a  Benedictine  monastery  was  founded  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  in  796.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  t.  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  Ulsig  (or  Ulsin),  who  was  abbot  about  150  years 
later.  Two  battles  were  fought  near  St.  A.  during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  in  1455  and 
1461.  In  the  first  Henry  VI.  became  a  captive;  in  the  other,  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  Ins 
brave  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  old  abbey-church,  restored  in  1875  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  is  a  cruciform  building  of  irregular  architecture,  547  ft.  in  length  by  206  in  breadth, 
with  an  embattled  tower  146  ft.  high.  The  abbot  of  St.  A.  had  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers,  and  had  precedence  of  all  other  English  abbots.  In  St.  Michael’s  church  is  to  be 
seen  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Bacon,  who  bore  the  titles  of  baron  Veru¬ 
lam  and  viscount  St.  A.  More  recently,  the  Beauclerk  family  have  taken  from  this  place 
the  title  of  duke,  and  the  Grimston  family  that  of  earl.  The  borough  was  disfranchised 
in  1852  for  bribery.  Pop.  ’71,  8293,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  straw-plaiting.  St. 
A.  has  recently  been  made  the  center  of  a  new  diocese  of  the  church  of  England;  its  first 
bishop  having  been  enthroned  in  June,  1877.  Pop.,  ’81,  10,930. 

ALBANS,  St.,  in  Vermont.  See  St.  Albans. 

ALBANY,  or  Albainn,  an  ancient  name  for  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  retained 
in  some  degree  of  use  down  to  our  own  day.  Connected  with  it  is  the  term  Albiones, 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  British  island  inFestus  Avienus’s  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  in  the  5th  c.  b.c;  also  the  term  Albion,  which 
appears  as  the  name  of  the  island  in  Aristotle’s  Treatise  of  the  World.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
pretty  safely  assumed  that  Albion  or  Albany  was  the  original  name  of  Britain  among  its 
Celtic  population;  and  that  it  only  became  restricted  to  the  n.w.  provinces  of  Scotland 
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Avhon  the  Celts  had  for  the  most  part  become  confined  to  the  same  region.  Albainn 
means  a  country  of  heights  (the  root  being  alb,  or  alp,  a  height) ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to 
find  Albania  also  a  mountainous  country.  The  modern  use  of  the  name  A.  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  its  rise  in  an  act  of  a  Scottish  council  held  at  Scone  in  June,  1398,  when 
the  title  of  duke  of  A.  was  conferred  on  the  brother  of  king  Robert  III.,  then  acting  as 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  title,  being  forfeited  in  the  son  of  the  first  holder,  was  after¬ 
wards  conferred  on  Alexander,  second  son  of  king  James  II.,  in  the  person  of  whose  son, 
John,  it  became  extinct  in  1536.  Subsequently  it  was  conferred  in  succession  on  Henry 
lord  Darnley,  on  Charles  I.  in  infancjq  on  James  II.  in  infancy,  and  (as  a  British  title) 
on  Frederick,  second  son  of  George  III.  The  unfortunate  prince  Charles  Stuart,  in  his 
latter  years,  assumed  the  appellation  of  Count  A.  as  an  incognito  title,  and  gave  the  title 
of  duchess  of  A.  to  his  legitimated  daughter. 

ALBANY,  a  co.  in  e.  N.  Y.,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  482  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80, 
154,890.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous  in  the  s. ;  soil  good  in  the  valleys,  but  on 
high  ground  sandy  and  poor.  Marl,  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  and  iron  are  found. 
Several  railroads  intersect  it,  including  the  great  New  York  Ceutral,  the  first  section  of 
which,  from  A.  to  Schenectady,  was  the  earliest  railroad  in  the  state.  The  staple  products 
are  wool,  grain,  hay,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Co.  seat,  Albany,  which  is  also  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  state. 

ALBANY,  a  co.  in  Wyoming  territory  on  the  Colorado  and  the  n.  fork  of  the  Platte, 
and  drained  by  the  Laramie.  It  is  in  the  Black  hills  region,  and  mountainous,  Laramie 
peak  being  10,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  runs  through  the  co. 
Cattle  and  wool  are  the  staples.  Co.  seat,  Laramie  City.  Pop.  of  co.,  1880,  4626. 

ALBANY,  the  capital  of  New  York,  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  145  m.  n.  of  New  York  city,  in  lat.  42°  39'  n.,  and  long.  73°  45'  w.  After 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  it  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  Union,  hav¬ 
ing  been  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1623,  though  it  did  not  receive  its  present  appellation 
until  1664,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of 
the  duke  of  York  and  Albany.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
country,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  states,  being  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  transit-trade  of  the  coast  towns  with  those  of  the  n.  and  n.w.  It  is  advantageously 
built  for  commerce,  being  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals 
join  the  Hudson.  It  is  also  the  center  in  which  a  number  of  railways  meet,  connecting  it 
with  New  York,  Buffalo,  Boston,  and  other  important  cities.  One  of  the  most  important 
articles  in  its  commerce  is  timber.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  timber-markets  in  the  world; 
receiving  yearly  many  millions  of  cubic  ft.,  valued  at  over  $7,000,000.  In  the  year  1873, 
the  total  number  of  vessels  which  belonged  to  the  port  was  586,  and  their  tonnage 
amounted  to  68,682  tons;  of  this  number  of  vessels,  101  were  steamers.  Viewed  from 
some  parts  of  the  river,  A.  has  a  picturesque  and  imposing  appearance.  Its  streets  are 
not  generally  very  regular,  or  its  houses  very  elegant;  nevertheless,  it  contains  some  of 
the  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  Union.  The  capitol,  erected  at  great  cost,  in  the  renais¬ 
sance  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in  America.  The  city  hall  is  built  of 
marble,  and  ornamented  with  a  gilded  dome.  A.  is  distinguished  for  its  educational  and 
literary  institutions.  The  university,  incorporated  in  1852,  has  for  its  aim  the  discipline 
of  the  American  youth  in  the  most  important  branches  of  practical  science.  The  medi¬ 
cal  college,  founded  in  1839,  has  one  of  the  best  museums  in  the  states,  and  is  otherwise 
amply  furnished  with  the  means  of  instruction.  There  is  likewise  a  large  number  of 
public  schools. 

ALBANY  (ante),  the  capital  of  New  York,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  145  m. 
n.  of  NewYork  city,  in  lat.  42°  39'  49"  n.,  and  long.  73°  44'  33"  w. ;  pop.  ’80,  90,713.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Dutch  as  a  trading-post  with  the  Indians  in  1614.  Fort  Orange  was 
erected  in  1628.  The  settlement  was  first  called  Beverwyck,  and  afterwards  Williamstadt. 
In  1664  it  received  the  name  of  A.  in  honor  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1686,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  state  in  1797.  In  1806  the 
corner-stone  of  the  capitol  was  laid.  This  building  will  be  removed  when  the  new  capi¬ 
tol,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1871,  is  finished.  The  new  capitol,  built  of 
granite,  is  390  ft.  by  290,  covering  more  than  three  acres.  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  expensive  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  other  public  buildings  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  state  are  the  state  library,  containing  more  than  90,000  volumes  and  various 
interesting  revolutionary  relics;  the  state  hall,  accommodating  certain  departments  of  the 
government;  the  geological  hall,  containing  extensive  collections  in  geology  and  natural 
history;  and  the  state  normal  school.  A.  has  connections  with  the  e.  by  the  Albany  and 
Boston  and  the  Troy  and  Boston  railroads;  with  the  n.  and  Canada  by  the  Rensselaer 
and  Saratoga;  with  the  w.  and  s.  by  the  Harlem,  Hudson  River,  and  New  York  Central, 
and  with  the  s.w.  by  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroads.  It  has  water  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  n.  by  the  Champlain  canal,  with  the  w.  by  the  Erie  canal,  and  with  the  s. 
by  the  Hudson  river.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Hudson,  built  by  the  Hudson  River 
and  New  York  Central  railroads.  A.  is  supplied  with  water  in  part  from  an  artificial  lake  a 
few  miles  w.  of  the  city,  and  in  part  with  water  pumped  from  the  Hudson.  The  city  has  a 
well  organized  system  of  public  schools,  with  a  well  equipped  high  school  at  the  head.  The 
A.  academy  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  academies  in  the  state,  and  has  a  building  of  rare 
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architectural  beauty.  The  normal  school,  established  in  1844,  has  sent  out  more  than 
2000  graduates.  The  medical  college,  organized  in  1839,  has  had  connected  with  it  4492 
students,  of  whom  1455  have  graduated  (1880).  The  law  school  was  established  in  1851, 
and  has  been  well  attended.  The  Dudley  observatory,  dedicated  in  1856,  has  a  13-inch 
equatorial  instrument,  a  meridian  circle,  numerous  meteorological  instruments,  and  a 
remarkable  calculating  and  printing  engine.  Both  the  medical  and  law  schools,  at  first 
independent  institutions,  now  in  connection  with  Union  college,  constitute  Union  uni¬ 
versity.  There  are  forty-seven  places  of  worship :  Presbyterian,  9 ;  Roman  Catholic,  7 ; 
Methodist,  6;  Baptist,  6;  Episcopal,  5;  Lutheran,  4;  Reformed,  4;  Jewish,  3;  Friends’, 
1;  Congregational,  1;  Universalist,  1.  There  are  two  public  hospitals.  The  peniten¬ 
tiary  has  always  been  self-supporting.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  city  there  is  a  beautiful  pub¬ 
lic  park  containing  250  acres.  The  cemetery,  4  m.  distant  from  the  city,  contains  230 
acres.  From  its  numerous  railway  and  water  connections  A.  has  become  the  center  of  a 
large  amount  of  business,  of  which  the  most  important  branches  are  the  stove  manufac¬ 
ture  and  the  lumber  trade. 

ALBANY,  a  maritime  division  of  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  about  450  m.e.  of  Cape  Town; 
65  m.  long,  by  30  or  40  wide;  traversed  by  great  Fish  river.  It  produces  maize,  barley 
and  cotton.  Pop.  ’65,  16,264.  Capital,  Grahamstown,  pop.  ’84,  6903. 

ALBANY,  Louisa-Maria-Caroline,  also  Aloysia,  Countess  of,  wife  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince  Charles  Edward  (q.v.),  grandson  of  James  II.  of  England.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  prince  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Stolberg-Gedern,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Leuthen  in  1757.  This  lady  was  b.  in  1753,  and,  during  her  married  life,  bore  the  name 
of  the  countess  of  A.  She  had  no  children;  her  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  ill-usage  of  her  husband,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  continual 
drunkenness,  she  sought  refuge  in  a  nunnery,  1780.  At  the  death  of  the  prince  in  1788, 
the  court  of  France  allowed  her  an  annual  pension  of  60,000  livres.  She  outlived  the 
house  of  the  Stuarts,  which  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  cardi¬ 
nal  of  York,  in  1807.  She  died  at  Florence,  which  was  her  usual  place  of  residence,  on 
the  29th  of  Jan.,  1824.  Her  name  and  her  misfortunes  have  been  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity  through  the  works  and  autobiography  of  Alfieri  (q.v.),  to  whom  she  was  privately 
married.  Their  remains  repose  in  the  same  tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  between  the  tombs  of  Macchiavelli  and  Michael  Angelo. 

ALBATEG'NII.,  d.  929;  an  Arabian  astronomer,  whose  proper  name  was  Mohammed 
Ibn  Jabir  Ibn  Senan  Abu  Abdillah,  named  from  Batan  in  Mesopotamia,  of  which  t. 
he  is  said  to  have  been  chief.  His  astronomical  observations  extended  over  more  than 
60  years,  and  were  conducted  on  the  Euphrates  and  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  His  chief  work, 
The  Science  of  the  Stars,  was  published  in  1537  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican  library.  He  recast  and  improved  Ptolemy’s  tables,  and  came  as  near  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  as  23°  35'.  His  tropical  year  was  nearer  than  Ptolemy’s,  being 
only  2  m.  26  s.  short.  The  Alphonsine  tables  of  the  moon’s  motion  were  founded  upon 
his  observation,  and  he  first  substituted  sines  for  chords,  and  also  introduced  into 
trigonometry  the  use  of  tangents  and  versed  sines.  He  was  called  “The  Arabian 
Ptolemy,”  and  was  held  to  be  first  of  Arabian  astronomers. 

AL  BATROSS  ( Diomedea ),  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds  of  the  family  of  the  Laridce, 
nearly  allied  to  gulls  and  petrels.  Their  feet  have  no  hind-toe  nor  claw;  they  have  a  large 
strong  beak — the  upper  mandible,  with  strongly  marked  sutures,  and  a  hooked  point. 
The  common  A.  (D.  exulans),  also  called  the  wandering  A.,  is  the  largest  of  web-footed 
birds,  the  spread  of  wing  being  sometimes  12  ft.,  and  the  weight  20  lbs.  or  upwards. 
The  wings  are,  however,  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length.  This  bird  is  often  seen 
at  a  great  distance  from  land,  and  abounds  in  the  southern  seas,  particularly  near  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  sailors  sometimes  call  it  the  cape  sheep.  It  often  approaches 
very  near  to  vessels,  and  is  one  of  the  objects  of  interest  which  present  themselves  to 
voyagers  far  away  from  land,  particularly  when  it  is  seen  sweeping  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  in  pursuit  of  flying-fish.  It  seems  rather  to  float  and  glide  in  the  air  than  to  fly 
like  other  birds,  as,  except  when  it  is  rising  from  the  water,  the  motion  of  its  long  wings 
is  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  The  plumage  is  soft  and  abundant,  mostly  white,  dusky  on 
the  upper  parts,  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings  black.  The  bill  is  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  pinky- white,  inclining  to  yellow  at  the  tip.  The  A.  is  extremely  voracious  ;  it  feeds 
chiefly  on  fish  and  mollusca,  but  has  no  objection  to  the  flesh  of  a  dead  whale,  or  to  any 
kind  of  carrion.  It  is  not  a  courageous  bird,  and  is  often  compelled  to  yield  up  its  prey 
to  sea-eagles,  and  even  to  the  larger  kinds  of  gulls.  When  food  is  abundant,  it  gorges 
itself,  like  the  vultures,  and  then  sits  motionless  upon  the  water,  so  that  it  may  some- 
times  be  taken  with  the  hand.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  on  the  approach  of  a  boat, 
it  disgorges  the  undigested  food,  and  thus  lightened,  it  flies  off.  Its  cry  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  pelican  ;  it  also  sometimes  emits  a  noise  which  has  been  likened  to 
the  braying  of  an  ass.  Its  flesh  is  unpalatable.  It  heaps  up  a  rude  nest  of  earth  not  far 
from  the  sea,  or  deposits  its  solitary  egg  in  a  slight  hollow  which  it  makes  in  the  dry 
ground.  The  egg  is  about  4  in.  long,  white,  and  spotted  at  the  larger  end  ;  it  is  edible. 
There  are  seven  species  of  this  genus.  One  of  these  (I).  fuliginosa),  chiefly  found  within 
the  antarctic  circle,  is  called  by  sailors  the  Quaker  bird,  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
brown  color  of  its  plumage.  Albatrosses  appear  in  great  numbers  towards  the  end  of 
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June,  about  the  Kurile  islandss  and  Kamtchatka.  The  Kamtchadales  take  them  by 
baited  hooks,  blow  up  the  entrails  for  floats  to  their  nets,  and  make  tobacco-pipes  and 
various  domestic  articles  of  the  wing-bones. 

ALBAY ,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  s.  end  of  the  island.  It  is  situated  about  2  m.  from  the  bay  of  Albay, 
which  is  an  excellent  harbor,  and  very  near  a  volcano  also  called  Albay,  which  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  activity.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  the  province  is  very  fertile. 
The  t.  is  regularly  built,  contains  some  good  houses,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Pop.,  13,115. 

ALBE,  or  Alb  (Lat.  albus,  white),  the  long  white  linen  vestment  worn  in  early  times 
by  all  ecclesiastics  at  divine  service.  It  differed  from  the  more  modern  surplice  (q.v.), 
which  is  only  a  modification  of  it,  in  having  narrower  sleeves.  At  the  foot  and  wrists 
were  embroidered  ornaments  called  apparels.  In  the  ancient  church  newly  baptized 
persons  were  obliged  to  wear  a  similar  garment  for  eight  days  ;  and  hence  catechumens 
were  called  albati  ;  and  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  on  which  they  usually  received  baptism, 
came  to  be  called  dominica  in  albis.  See  Whitsunday. 

ALBEMARLE,  a  co.  in  Virginia,  s.w.  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  n.  of  James  river,  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroads  ;  700  sq.m. ; 
pop.,  ’80,  33,630 — 4944  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  rich  bottom  lands. 
Co.  seat,  Charlotteville. 

ALBEMARLE,  George  Monk,  Duke  of,  1608-70  ;  an  English  general,  chief  agent 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  1660.  In  1625  he  was  in  the  expedition  against  Spain  ; 
served  ten  years  in  the  Netherlands;  was  lieut.-col.  in  the  campaign  against  the  Scots;  led  a 
regiment  against  the  Irish;  and  was  governor  of  Dublin  until  the  peace  in  1643.  Next 
year  in  the  civil  war  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  and  kept  two  years  in  the  Tower, 
but  was  released  on  taking  the  covenant.  Cromwell  made  him  lieut.-gen.  and  chief  of 
artillery,  and  for  good  service  at  Dunbar  raised  him  to  gen.-in-clnef  in  Scotland.  He  took 
part  in  the  commission  to  arrange  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  went  to  the 
former  country  as  governor  in  1654,  with  much  difficulty  maintaining  his  rule  against 
the  Presbyterians.  Charles  tried  to  secure  his  support,  but  Monk  sent  the  letter  to 
Cromwell,  after  whose  death  Monk  declared  in  favor  of  Richard  Cromwell,  assuming 
the  defence  of  public  order.  On  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1660,  Monk  crossed  the  border  with 
6000  men,  joined  Fairfax  at  York,  and  entered  London  Feb.  3  without  opposition.  His 
intentions  were  not  kDOwn  until  Feb.  28,  when  he  called  together  the  Presbyterian 
members  expelled  from  parliament  in  1648,  and  created  a  majority  for  the  king,  and 
Charles  was  formally  declared  on  the  8th  of  May.  Charles  made  Monk  duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  privy-councilor,  chamberlain,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Devon  and  Middlesex.  In 
1666  lie  commanded  the  naval  expedition  against  Holland  and  was  beaten  by  De 
Ruyter  at  Dunkirk,  in  his  turn  defeating  the  Dutchmen  at  North  Foreland. 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND,  an  inlet  m  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  60  m.  long  and  4  to 
15  wide,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  an  island,  and  not  appreciably  affected  by  the 
tides.  It  receives  the  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers,  and  is  connected  with  Currituck  and 
Pamlico  sounds  by  natural  channels,  and  with  Chesapeake  bay  by  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal.  Having  only  shallow  water,  the  sound  is  of  little  value  for  navigation. 

AL'BER,  Matthew,  1495-1570  ;  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  reformation,  preaching 
at  Reutilingen.  He  was  put  under  ban  by  the  pope  and  the  imperial  court,  but  went  on 
preaching,  strongly  supported  by  the  people.  He  rejected  Latin,  and  used  the  native 
tongue  in  church”  services,  put  out  the  images,  and  took  a  wife.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  imperial  chambers  and  charged  with  nearly  70  distinct  heresies,  to  all  of 
which,  save  that  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  mother  of  Christ,  he  confessed 
guilty.’  He  was  tried,  but  set  free  without  punishment.  A.  was  a  friend  and  ally  of 
Luther.  Some  of  his  sermons,  a  catechism,  and  a  work  on  Providence  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

AL'BERI,  Eugenio,  1817-78  ;  an  Italian  historian.  He  was  several  years  in  the 
army,  but  left  it  in  1830  for  literary  pursuits.  In  1848  he  was  in  the  war  against  Austria 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  for  a  time  secretary -general  in  the  ministiy  of  vai  at 
Rome.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene .  of  Savoy,  an  Apology 
for  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  made  a  collection  of  important  diplomatic  reports  of 
Venetian  ambassadors  of  the  16th  c. ;  he  also  edited  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Galileo.  His  last  work  was  a  eulogy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from  a 
philosophical  and  political  view. 

AL  BERIC  I.,  a  Roman  ruler  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c. ;  son  of  a  Lombard 
nobleman.  He  married  Merozia,  daughter  of  the  notorious  Theodora,  who  held  the 
temporal  authority,  and  by  union  with  her  he  came  to  be  ruler.  He  joined  pope 
John  X.  in  expelling  the  Saracens,  and  ruled  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  ;  but  the  pope 
banished  him  from  Rome,  and  he  was  murdered  in  925.  His  widow  married  Guido  of 
Tuscany,  and,  after  his  death,  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  whom  her  son  Alberic  II.  expelled. 

AL  BERIC  II.,  son  of  Alberic  I.,  a  wise  Roman  ruler,  who  died  in  954,  after  a  reign 
of  23  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ottaviano,  afterwards  pope  John  XII.,  in  956. 
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ALBERO  NI,  Giulio,  Cardinal,  the  son  of  a  poor  vine-dresser,  was  born  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1664,  at  Firenzuola  in  Parma.  From  being  merely  a  chorister  in  a  church  at 
Piacenza,  he  quickly  rose,  through  his  abilities,  to  the  dignity  of  chaplain  and  favorite 
of  count  Roncovieri,  bishop  of  St.  Donino.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Madrid  as 
charge  d'affaires,  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
and  had  the  honors  successively  conferred  on  him  of  grandee,  cardinal,  and  prime- 
minister.  In  this  last  capacity  he  was  of  singularly  great  service  to  Spain,  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  intriguing  family  of  Ursini,  bringing  about  the  second  marriage  of  Philip  V. 
with  Elizabeth  Farnese,  and  stimulating  the  expiring  energies  of  Spain.  A  new  life 
dawned  upon  the  nation,  which  learned  to  forget  the  hardships  it  had  suffered  in  the 
Spanish  wars  of  succession;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  principally  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  last  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people 
were  sacrificed  in  favor  of  absolutism.  He  was  ambitious,  and  ambition  is  always 
despotic  and  unscrupulous  ;  hence,  to  gratify  the  covetous  desires  of  his  new  mistress, 
he  suddenly  invaded  Sardinia,  in  violation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  cherishing  the  liopo 
of  re-establishing  the  monarchy  of  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.,  and  startling  Europe  by 
his  insolent  audacity.  The  regent  of  France  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Spain,  and 
united  himself  with  England  and  the  emperor;  but  A.  was  not  dismayed.  Even  when 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  was  destroyed  by  an  English  one,  he  contemplated 
an  extensive  war  by  land,  in  which  all  the  European  powers  would  have  been  entangled. 
He  patronized  the  pretender,  to  annoy  England,  and  the  French  Protestants,  to  annoy 
Louis.  He  sought  to  unite  Peter  of  Russia  and  Charles  XII.  with  him,  to  plunge 
Austria  into  a  war  with  the  Turks,  to  stir  up  an  insurrection  in  Hungary,  and,  through 
his  influence  with  one  of  the  parties  at  the  French  court,  he  actually  accomplished  the 
arrest  of  the  regent  himself  (the  duke  of  Orleans).  But  so  universal  became  the  com. 
plaints  against  A.,  that  Philip  lost  courage,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  chief 
condition  of  which  was  that  the  cardinal  should  be  dismissed,  which  was  effected 
through  the  influence  of  Elizabeth  herself,  now  weary  of  the  arrogance  of  her  late 
favorite.  On  the  20th  of  Dec.,  1720,  A.  received  a  command  to  quit  Madrid  within 
24  hours,  and  the  kingdom  within  5  days.  Exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  every  power 
whose  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  he  knew  no  land  where  he  could  remain. 
Hot  even  to  Rome  could  he  venture,  for  Clement  was  more  bitterly  inimical  to  him  than 
any  secular  potentate.  Pie  wandered  about  in  disguise,  and  under  fictitious  names.  At 
length  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Genoese  territory,  through  the  solicitation  of  the  pope 
and  the  Spanish  monarch ;  but  he  speedily  recovered  his  liberty,  and  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Clement,  was  reinstated  by  Innocent  XIII.  in  all  the  rights  and  dignities 
of  a  cardinal.  In  1740  he  retired  to  Piacenza,  where  he  died  twelve  years  after  (June 
26,  1752)  at  the  age  of  88.  He  bequeathed  his  possessions  in  Lombardy  to  Philip  V., 
while  his  cousin  and  heir,  Csesar  A.,  became  possessor  of  1,000,000  ducats. 

ALBERS,  Johann  Friedrich  Hermann,  1805-67;  a  German  physician,  professor 
of  pathology  at  Bonn.  He  established  there  an  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  insanity 
and  nervous  diseases  ;  and  was  director  of  the  pharmacological  cabinet.  His  anatomical 
atlas,  and  works  on  various  branches  of  medical  science,  are  regarded  as  authority. 

ALBERT,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  Brunswick,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy;  677  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80, 
12,329.  The  land  is  good,  with  bituminous  and  cannel  coal,  oil-bearing  shales,  plaster’ 
and  freestone.  Coal  and  plaster  are  sent  to  the  United  States.  Chief  t.,  Hopewell  Cape! 

ALBERT,  archbishop  of  Madgeburg,  and  elector  of  Mentz,  generallv  called  A  of 
Brandenburg,  younger  son  of  the  elector,  John  Cicero  of  Brandenburg,  was  b.  in  1489 
In  1513  he  became  archbishop  of  Madgeburg;  in  the  same  year,  also,  administrator  of 
the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  and  in  the  following  year,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Mentz. 
Leo  X.  having  granted  him  permission  to  sell  indulgences,  on  condition  that  he  should 
deliver  up  half  the  booty  to  the  papal  exchequer,  A.  appointed  the  Dominican  Tetzel 
‘  indulgence-preacher,’  who,  by  the  shameless  manner  in  which  he  went  about  his  work, 
first  stirred  Luther  to  post  up  his  well-known  ninety-five  theses.  Even  in  the  archbishop’s 
own  diocese,  the  reformer’s  doctrines  found  not  a  few  adherents,  so  that  A.  was  com¬ 
pelled,  at  the  imperial  diet  at  Augsburg,  to  act  the  part  of  peacemaker.  When  he 
joined  the  holy  alliance  against  the  treaty  of  Schmalkald,  Luther  made  a  fierce  attack 
on  him  in  writing.  He  was  the  first  of  all  the  German  princes  who  received  the  Jesuits 
into  his  dominions.  In  1541,  he  granted  religious  liberty  to  his  subjects,  under  the 
condition  that  they  should  pay  his  debts,  amounting  to  500,000  florins.  He  did  this,  not 
from  any  love  of  religious  liberty,  but  either  because  of  the  consideration  referred  to  or 
from  a  dread  of  popular  compulsion.  The  last  days  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Ascliaffen- 
burg,  where  he  d.  in  1545. 

ALBERT,  count  of  Bollstiidt,  usually  called  Albertus  Magnus,  also  Albertus  Teutoni¬ 
cs*  a  man  less  distinguished  for  originality  than  for  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  and 
his  efforts  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  especially  of  the  works  and  doctrines  of  Aristotle 
was^b.  at  Lauingen,  in  Swabia,  in  1205,  or,  as  some  say,  in  1193.  After  finishing  liis 
studies  at  Padua,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominican  friars,  and  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Hildesheim,  Ratisbon,  and  Cologne,  where  Thomas  Aquinas  became  his  pupil.  In 
1230  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  publicly  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  church.  In  1249,  he  became  rector  of  the  school  at 
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Cologne;  and  in  1254,  provincial  of  the  Dominican  order  in  Germany.  In  1260  he 
received  from  pope  Alexander  IV.  the  bishopric  of  Ratisbon.  But  in~1262,  he  retired 
to  his  convent  at  Cologne,  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits;  and  here  he  composed 
a  great  number  of  works,  especially  commentaries  on  Aristotle.  He  had  fallen  into 
dotage  some  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1280.  The  fullest  edition  of  his 
works  was  prepared  by  Pierre  Jammy,  the  Dominican  (21  vols.,  Lyon  and  Leyden,  1651); 
but  it  is  far  from  being  complete.  Many  of  the  writings  attributed  to  A.  seem  to  be 
spurious ;  among  others,  that  entitled  De  /Secretis  Mulierum,  which  was  widely  circulated 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  extensive  chemical  and  mechanical  knowledge  which  A. 
possessed,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  brought  upon  him  the  imputation  of 
sorcery ;  and  in  German  tradition  he  has  a  very  ambiguous  reputation.  It  is  recorded, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  winter  of  1240,  he  gave  a  banquet  in  the  garden  of  his  convent, 
at  Cologne, . to  William  of  Holland,  king  of  the  Romans;  and  that  during, the  entertain¬ 
ment  the  wintry  scene  was  suddenly  transformed  into  one  of  summer  bloom  and  beauty. 
This  myth  rests  most  likely  on  the  fact  of  A.  having  had  a  green-house. — The  scholas¬ 
tics  who  followed  A.  ’s  opinions  took  the  name  of  Albertists. 

ALBERT,  last  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  first  duke  of  Prussia,  was  b.  in 
1490.  He  was  the  son  of  the  margrave  Frederic  of  Anspach  and  Baireutli,  who,  having 
several  children,  wished  to  make  him  enter  the  church.  He  was  educated  under  the 
care  of  archbishop  Hermann,  of  Cologne,  where  he  became  canon.  He  did  not,  however, 
neglect  knightly  exercises.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Venice,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Pavia.  In  1511,  when  scarcely 
21  years  old,  he  was  chosen  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  the  knights  expecting 
their  feudal  allegiance  to  Poland  to  be  abolished,  on  account  of  his  near  relationship  to 
Sigismund,  the  monarch  of  that  country,  while  they  also  hoped  for  protection  against 
the  latter  from  his  friends  in  Germany.  He  was  consecrated  at  Mergentheim  with  his 
father’s  consent.  In  1512  he  removed  to  Konigsberg,  having  been  acknowledged  by 
Poland  likewise ;  but  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  was  plunged  into  a  war 
with  Sigismund  in  1520.  The  year  after"  a  four  years’  truce  was  agreed  to  at  Thorn. 
A.  next  made  his  appearance  at  the  imperial  diet  at  Niirnberg,  as  a  German  prince  of 
the  empire,  to  induce  the  other  princes  to  assist  him  against  the  Poles.  But  Germany 
could  at  that  time  grant  no  assistance  to  any  one.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  A.  threw 
himself  into  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  which  had  rapidly  spread  into  Prussia,  and 
broken  the  last  strength  of  the  declining  order,  whose  possessions  now  appeared  a 
certain  prey  to  Poland.  A.  still  hoped  to  preserve  these,  by  acting  upon  Luther’s  advice, 
which  was,  to  declare  himself  secular  to  the  duke  of  Prussia,  and  place  his  land  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Sigismund.  This  was  done  with  great  pomp  at  Cracow,  on  the  8th 
April  1525,  the  duchy  being  secured  to  him  and  his  descendants.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  A.  zealously  sought  to  further  the  welfare  of  his  duchy.  He  regulated  the 
administration  of  all  affairs,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  established  the  ducal  library, 
founded  in  1548  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  gathered  many  literary  men  around  him, 
and  caused  their  works  to  be  printed.  In  1527,  he  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
Frederick,  king  of  Denmark.  A.  earnestly  desired  peace,  but  his  was  not  an  age  in 
which  peace  could  be  purchased.  The  transition  period  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  always 
violent,  and  the  duke  found  himself  entangled  in  conflicts  with  the  nobles,  and  in  theo¬ 
logical  disputes,  which,  along  with  other  crosses  of  a  more  personal  character,  saddened 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  d.  in  1568.  See  Prussia. 

ALBERT,  or  Albrecht.  Five  sovereign  dukes  of  Austria  (q.v.)  bore  this  name,  of 
whom  two  (I.  and  V.)  were  also  emperors  of  Germany.  A.  I.,  duke  of  Austria  and 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rudolph  I.,  and  born  in  the  year  1248. 
Rudolph,  about  the  close  of  his  career,  made  an  effort  to  have  A.  appointed  his  successor; 
but  the  electors,  tired  of  his  authority,  and  emboldened  by  his  age  and  infirmities,  refused 
to  comply  with  his  request.  After  Rudolph’s  death,  Austria  and  Styria  revolted;  but  A., 
having  vigorously  crushed  the  insurrection,  had  the  audacity  to  assume  the  insignia  of 
the  empire  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  diet.  This  violent  measure  induced 
the  electors  to  choose,  in  preference  to  him,  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  Disturbances  in 
Switzerland,  and  a  disease  which  cost  him  an  eye,  now  rendered  him  more  humble;  he 
delivered  up  the  insignia  which  he  had  so  rashly  assumed,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  emperor,  who,  however,  after  some  years,  so  completely  disgusted  his  subjects, 
that  A.  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  recovering  his  imperial  dignity.  In  1298,  Adolphus 
was  deposed,  and  A.  elected;  but  the  former  having  resolved  to  maintain  his  title,  A.  was 
obliged  to  fight  for  the  crown.  The  rivals  drew  up  their  forces  near  Worms,  where  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Adolphus  was  defeated  and  slain  A.,  feeling  that  he  might  now 
safely  display  magnanimity,  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  which  had  been  recently 
conferred  upon  him;  and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  was  unanimously  re-elected.  His 
coronation  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  August,  1298.  But  the  pope,  Boniface  VIII., 
denied  the  right  of  the  princes  to  elect  A.,  declared  himself  the  only  true  emperor  and 
legitimate  king  of  the  Romans,  summoned  the  former  before  him,  required  him  to  ask 
pardon  and  do  penance,  forbade  the  princes  to  acknowledge  him,  and  released  them 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  defied 
his  holiness,  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  the  fair  of  France,  secured  the  neutrality 
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of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  invaded  the  electorate  of  Metz,  and  forced  the  archbishop 
to  break  off  his  alliance  with  Boniface  and  to  form  one  with  himself  for  the  next  five 
years.  The  pope  was  alarmed  by  his  success,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  him. 
A.,  whose  duplicity  and  unscrupulousness  equaled  his  courage,  suddenly  broke  off  his 
alliance  with  Philip,  admitted  the  western  empire  to  be  a  papal  grant,  and  declared  that 
the  electors  derived  their  right  of  choosing  from  the  holy  see.  Moreover  he  promised 
upon  oath  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Romish  court  whenever  he  was  called  upon.  As  a 
reward,  Boniface  gave  him  the  kingdom  of  France,  excommunicating  Philip,  and 
declaring  him  to  have  forfeited  the  crown;  but  the  latter  severely  chastised  the  pope  for 
his  insolence  in  daring  to  give  away  what  was  not  his  own.  In  the  following  .year,  A. 
made  war  unsuccessfully  against  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Thuringia.  Shortly  afterwards,  news  reached  him  that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out 
amongst  the  Swiss  in  Unterwalden,  Schweitz,  and  Uri,  in  Jan.,  1308.  A.  had  not  only 
foreseen,  but  desired  this,  in  order  that  he  might  find  a  pretext  for  completely  subju¬ 
gating  the  country.  A  new  act  of  injustice,  however,  occasioned  a  crime  which  put  an 
end  to  his  ambition  and  life.  His  nephew,  duke  John,  claimed  Swabia  as  his  rightful 
inheritance,  and  had  set  his  claims  before  A.,  but  in  vain.  When  the  latter  was  depart¬ 
ing  for  Switzerland,  the  former  renewed  his  demand.  A.  scotfingly  refused ;  and  duke  John 
resolved  to  be  revenged.  Along  with  four  others,  he  conspired  against  his  uncle’s  life, 
and  assassinated  him  on  the  way  to  Rheinfelden,  while  separated  from  his  followers  by 
the  river  Reuss.  The  emperor  expired  May  1,  1308,  in  the  arms  of  a  beggar-woman 
sitting  by  the  wayside — a  spectacle  calculated  to  excite  stern  reflection  on  the  vanity  of 
human  ambition.  His  daughter  Agnes,  queen  of  Hungary,  frightfully  revenged  her 
father’s  death.  See  John,  the  Parricide.  A.  left  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  the 
children  of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Tyrol. 

ALBERT,  or  Albrecht,  Archduke  of  Austria,  b.  in  1559,  was  the  third  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Spanish  court,  and  dedicated  him¬ 
self  to  the  church.  In  1577  he  was  made  cardinal,  in  1584,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
during  the  years  1594-96,  held  the  office  of  viceroy  of  Portugal.  He  was  next  appointed 
stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  where  he  continued,  until  liis  death,  the  representative 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  function  with  prudence  and 
dignity.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  at  his  court,  praises  his 
uprightness,  his  moderation,  his  love  of  serious  study,  his  industry,  his  perseverance, 
and  liis  discretion,  though  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  a  prince  better  fitted 
for  peace  than  for  war.  He  displayed  at  first  both  courage  and  enthusiasm,  but  after¬ 
wards  he  was  accused  of  dilatoriness  and  timidity.  Meanwhile,  he  did  not  receive  from 
Spain  the  promised  help  ;  and,  moreover,  affairs  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  they  could 
hardly  become  worse.  A.,  however,  did  the  best  that  could  be  done.  His  mild, 
moderate,  and  unpersecuting  character,  essentially  contributed  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Spanish  authority  in  tlie  Netherlands.  Philip  employed  him  to  mediate  amid  the 
disturbed  provinces.  A.  now  abandoned  his  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  married  (1598) 
the  infanta,  Isabella,  who  received  the  Netherlands  for  her  dowiy.  He  d.  in  1621. 

ALBERT,  Alexander  Martin,  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  of  France 
after  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  was  b.  at  Bury  (Oise)  in  1815.  His  father  was  a 
peasant,  and  he  himself  learned  a  mechanical  trade  at  Paris.  He  took  part  in 
the  revolution  of  July  1830,  and  was  implicated  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  1834  ;  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  political  questions,  yet  not 
abandoning  his  workshop.  He  commenced  at  Lyon  the  republican  journal  called 
La  Olaneuse,  on  account  of  which  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  5000  francs  when  the 
insurrection  broke  out  at  Lyon.  In  1840  he  began  L Atelier,  a  paper  conducted 
exclusively  by  operatives,  and  devoted  to  their  interests.  On  the  evening  before  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  in  Feb.,  1848,  he  was  making  buttons  in  his  workshop;  and 
on  the  nomination  of  Louis  Blanc,  he  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  provisional  govern 
ment.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  president  of  the  commission  for  national  rewards;  but 
he  soon  resigned  this  post.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  voices  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  in  the  national  assembly;  but  involving  himself 
in  the  attempt  of  May  15,  1848,  against  the  government  as  it  then'existed,  he  was  arrested, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation.  He  was,  however,  soon  liberated. 

ALBERT,  Francis  (Albert)  Augustus-Charles-Emmanuel,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  consort  of  Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  b.  Aug.  26.  1819,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  late  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg.  The  prince,  after  a  careful  domestic  education,  along 
with  his  elder  brother,  the  reigning  duke,  attended  the  university  of  Bonn,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  sciences  connected  with  state-craft,  he  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  chemistry,  and  displayed  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
especially  painting  and  music.  Several  compositions  of  liis  obtained  publicity,  and  an 
opera  was  afterwards  performed  in  London,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him.  Gifted 
with  a  handsome  figure,  he  attained  expertness  in  all  knightly  exercises.  It  was  this 
accomplished  prince  that  the  young  queen  of  Great  Britain  sefected  as  her  partner  for  life. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  London  on  the  10th  of  Feb.  1840.  On  his  marriage, 
prince  Albert  received  the  title  of  royal  highness,  was  naturalized  as  a  subject  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  the  knighthood  of  the  order  of  the  bath, 
and  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  hussars.  As  the  union  proved,  in  the  highest  degree* 
a  happy  one,  the  prince  was  loaded  with  honors  and  distinctions  both  by  the  queen  and 
the  natmn.  The  title  of  consort  of  her  most  gracious  majesty  was  formally  conferred  in 
1842,  and  that  of  prince  consort,  in  1857,  made  him  a  prince  of  the  united  kingdom.  He 
was  also  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  governor  and  constable  of  Windsor  Castle, 
colonel  of  the  grenadier  guards,  acting  grand  master  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  master  of  the  Trinity  house,  etc.  Notwithstanding  his 
high  and  favored  position,  the  prince,  with  rare  prudence  and  tact,  abstained  from 
meddling  with  state  affairs,  and  thus  escaped  the  jealousy  and  detraction  of  parties. 
When  the  whig  ministry  of  1840  proposed  for  him  the  income  of  £50,000,  as  consort  of 
queen  Victoria,  the  tories,  in  conjunction  with  the  radicals,  succeeded  in  limiting  the 
sum  to  £30,000.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  instance  of  any  manifestation  of 
party  feeling  with  reference  to  the  prince.  On  the  other  hand,  he  opened  for  himself 
an  influential  sphere  of  action,  in  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  science  and  art, 
appearing  as  the  patron  of  many  useful  associations  and  public  undertakings.  The 
exhibition  of  1851  owed  much  to  the  prince.  He  d.  14th  Dec.,  1861.  Vols.  i.  to  v.  of 
his  Life  by  Theodore  Martin  appeared  between  ’74  and  ’80. 

ALBERT,  Frederick  Rudolph,  b.  1817;  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  archduke 
Charles,  and  grandson  of  Leopold  II.,  first  cousin  of  the  father  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
He  was  distinguished  in  youth  as  a  cavalry  commander,  doing  good  service  in  the  battle 
of  Novara,  in  1849.  He  was  governor  of  Hungary  1851-60  ;  in  1866  he  commanded  the 
Austrians  in  Venetia,  and  won  the  victory  of  Custozza,  June  24;  but  Benedek’s  defeat  at 
Sadowa,  July  3,  made  his  success  of  no  account.  He  is  still  field-marshal  and  inspector 
general  of  the  Austrian  army.  A.  married,  May  1,  1844,  archduchess  Hildegarde, 
daughter  of  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria.  She  d.  April  2,  1864. 

ALBERT,  Friedrich  August;  b.  April  23,  1828,  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  son  of 
king  John  and  queen  Amelie.  He  was  a  general  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  and 
after  his  father’s  accession  in  1854  presided  over  the  council  of  state.  In  1866  he 
commanded  the  Saxon  army  cooperating  with  the  Austrians  against  Prussia,  and 
received  a  decoration  for  the  behavior  of  his  troops.  On  the  union"of  Saxony  with  the 
n.  German  confederation,  this  force  become  the  12th  corps  of  the  n.  German  army,  and 
with  them  the  prince  won  high  honors  at  Gravelotte  and  Sedan,  receiving  the  Prussian 
iron  cross  and  the  command-in-chief  of  the  newly-formed  4th  army,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  entered  Paris  with  the  emperor  and  the  German  princes.  He  married,  June 
18,  1853,  Caroline  Frederique  Frangoise  Stephanie  Amelie  C'Ccile,  daughter  of  Gustavus, 
prince  of  Vasa,  and  their  children  are  2  daughters  and  4  sons,  the  last  b.  Feb.  25,  187  5. 

ALBERT  EDWARD,  Prince  op  Wales,  b.  Nov.  9,  1841;  heir-apparent  of  the 
British  throne,  eldest  son  and  second  child  of  Victoria  and  Albert.  He  is  duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  according  to  the  statute  of  1337,  with  annual  revenue  of  about  $250,000.  He  was 
created  prince  of  Wales  in  1841,  and  earl  of  Dublin  in  1850  ;  is  high  steward  of  Scotland, 
duke  of  Rothsay,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  and  lord  of  the  isles.  He  is  also  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  10th  hussars.  His  early 
education  was  under  Rev.  Henry  Birch,  rector  of  Prestwich  ;  Mr.  Gibbs,  barrister  ;  Rev. 
C.  F.  Tarvex,  and  H.  W.  Fisher.  He  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1860  ; 
joined  the  camp  at  Curragh  in  June,  1861 ;  travelled  in  1862  in  the  east  with  Dean  Stanley, 
visiting  Jerusalem ;  and  in  1875-76  made  a  tour  of  India.  He  married  March  10,  1863, 
princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark.  Their  children  are:  1, 
prince  Albert  Victor  Christian,  duke  of  Cornwall,  b.  Jan.  8,  1864  ;  2,  prince  George 
Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  b.  June  3,  1865;  3,  princess  Louise  Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar, 
b.  Feb.  20,  1867  ;  4,  princess  Alexandra  Olga  Mary,  b.  July  6,  1868;  5,  princess  Maud 
Charlotte  Mary  Victoria,  b.  Nov.  26,  1869.  "Prince  A.  was  chosen  grand  master  of  free¬ 
masons  in  1867,  succeeding  the  marquis  of  Ripon. 

ALBERT,  John  S.  See  page  885. 

ALBERTA,  Dist.  in  Can.  See  page  885. 

ALBER'TI,  Leon  Battista,  1404-72;  an  Italian  architect,  and  writer  on  art  and  poetry, 
employed  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  He  completed  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  and  designed 
the  church  of  St.  Frances  at  Rimini.  His  chief  book,  Be  Re  LEdificatcnia,  is  highly 
valued. 

ALBERTINEL'LI,  Mariotto,  1475-1520;  a  Florentine  painter,  the  friend,  pupil,  and 
imitator  of  Fra  Bartolommeo.  His  work  The  Visitation  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  is  in  the 
TJfiizi  gallery  at  Florence.  Other  works  are  in  Munich,  and  in  the  Louvre. 

ALBERT  N’YAN'ZA(the  Little  Luta  Nzigeof  Speke),  a  large  lake  of  e.  central  Africa, 
one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  situated  in  a  deep  rock-basin,  80  m.  w.  of  the  Victoria 
N’yanza-  The  A.  N.  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  as  proved  by  M.  Gessi,  one  of  colonel 
Gordon’s  party  in  1876,  is  140  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.,  and  40  m.  broad.  It  is  crossed  by 
the  equator  near  its  center.  On  the  e.,  it  is  fringed  by  precipitous  cliffs,  having  a  mean 
alt.  of  1500  ft.,  with  isolated  peaks,  rising  from  5000  to  10,000  ft.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  is  2720  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  1470  ft.  below  the  general  level  of  the  country  ;  its 
water  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and  it  is  of  great  depth  towards  the  center.  The  n.  and  w. 
shores  of  the  lake  are  bordered  by  a  massive  range  of  hills,  called  the  Blue  mountains, 
which  have  an  elevation  of  about"  7000  ft.  The  existence  of  this  vast  lake  first  became 
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known  to  Europeans  through  Speke  and  Grant,  who,  in  18G2,  heard  of  the  Luta  Nzige  as 
a  narrow  reservoir  forming  a  shallow  back-water  of  the  Nile.  See  map  to  article  Nile. 
When  Speke  and  Grant,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Victoria  N’yanza,  were,  in  1863, 
descending  the  Nile  on  their  return  to  Europe,  they  met,  at  Gondokoro,  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Samuel  White  Baker  (q.v.),  who  was  ascending  the  river  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  and 
aiding  these  travelers.  As  soon  as  they  informed  him  of  the  reputed  great  lake,  Baker 
agreed  to  undertake  its  exploration.  Joining  a  trading  party,  he  traveledsoutli-eastwards 
to  Latooka,  which  he  describes  as  the  finest  country  lie  had  seen  in  Africa.  His  course 
was  now  s.  and  s.w.,  through  the  countries  of  Obbo  and  Madi,  crossing  the  Asua,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Nile,  on  9th  Jan.  1864.  Journeying  next  in  a  s.  and  south-eastward  direction 
over  uninhabited  prairies  and  swampy  hollows,  he  came  upon  the  Nile  at  the  Karuma 
falls,  lat.  2°  17'  n.,  at  the  identical  spot  where  it  had  been  crossed  by  Speke  and  Grant. 
Being  prevented,  by  the  jealousy  of  king  Kamrasi,  from  following  the  course  of  the 
stream  to  the  westward,  he  was  forced  to  proceed,  by  slow  marches  southward  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  Somerset  or  Nile,  toM’rooli,  leaving  which,  his  course  lay  s.w.  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  Kafoor  river.  After  a  toilsome  march  of  18  days  from  MTooli,  the  party  came 
in  sight  of  the  glorious  expanse  of  water.  Baker  says  :  “  Weak  and  exhausted  with  more 
than  12  months’  anxiety,  toil,  and  sickness,  I  tottered  down  the  steep  and  zigzag  path, 
and  in  about  2  hours  reached  the  shore.  The  waves  were  rolling  upon  a  bank  of  sand ; 
and  as  I  drank  the  water,  and  bathed  my  face  in  the  welcome  flood  with  a  feeling  of  true 
gratitude  for  success,  I  named  this  great  basin  the  Albert  N’yanza,  in  memory  of  a  great 
man  who  had  passed  away.” 

The  spot  where  the  party  first  reached  the  lake,  Vacovia,  is  in  lat.  1°  14'  n.,  30°  40'  e. 
Embarking  thence  in  canoes,  the  party  coasted  north-eastward,  and  in  13  days  arrived 
at  Magungo,  lat.  2°  16'  n.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somerset  river,  At  this  part,  the  lake 
was  under  20  m.  in  width,  and  appeared  to  stretch  away  in  a  n.w.  direction.  From 
Magungo,  250  ft.  above  the  lake,  the  travelers  had  a  view  of  the  Nile  valley  for  15  or  20 
m.  northwards.  Ascending  the  Somerset,  at  a  distance  of  25  m.  from  its  mouth,  the 
canoe-voyage  was  interrupted  by  a  grand  cataract  120  ft.  high,  which  was  named  the 
Murchison  falls.  The  explorers  proceeded  south-eastwards  for  about  30  m.  to  Kisoona, 
and  then  a  march  n.e.  for  about  the  same  distance  brought  them  to  the  Karuma  falls, 
where  they  first  entered  the  lake-region.  The  name  Somerset  is  adopted  from  Speke’s 
first  map,  in  order  to  distinguish  that  river  from  the  Nile  proper.  It  issues  from  the 
Victoria  N’yanza  at  the  Ripon  falls,  and  flowing  n.w.  and  w.  for  about  230  m.,  it  enters 
the  A.  N.  within  30  m.  of  its  northern  extremity,  and  soon  quits  it  to  form  the  true  Nile. 
From  the  Ripon  falls  for  30  m.  n.,  and  from  the  Karuma  to  the  Murchison  falls,  45  in., 
the  Somerset  forms  a  series  of  rapids.  The  A.  N.  receives  the  drainage  of  a  great  equatorial 
mountain  range,  where  rain  falls  during  10  months  of  the  year.  The  scenery  of  the  lake  is 
described  as  extremely  beautiful.  Salt,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  soil  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lake,  is  now  the  only  article  of  trade  to  the  inhabitants.  Formerly,  Magungo 
was  a  large  t.,  when  the  trade  from  Karague,  in  lat.  2°  s.,  was  conducted  in  large  boats 
sent  by  Rumanika,  the  king  of  the  country,  with  cowrie  shells  and  brass  bracelets 
from  Zanguebar  to  be  exchanged  for  ivory. 

ALBERT  THE  BEAR  (so  called,  not  from  any  peculiarity  of  character  or  appearance, 
but  from  the  heraldic  cognizance  that  he  assumed),  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  princes  of  his  age,  was  b.  1106.  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Otlio, 
the  rich  count  of  Ballenstadt,  and  of  Elica,  eldest  daughter  of  Magnus,  duke  of  Saxony. 
Having  proved  faithful  to  the  emperor  Lothario,  he  received  from  the  latter  Lusace, 
to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  •  but  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  he  had  the  best 
claim,  was  given  to  Henry  of  Bavaria  (1127),  the  son  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
duke.  As  a  compensation,  A.  was  made  margrave  (markgraf)  of  the  northern  march  or 
marck  (Salzwedel)  ;  but  in  the  year  1138,  Henry  having  been  put  under  the  imperial  ban, 
the  duchy  reverted  to  the  former,  when  he  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Saxony.  Henry, 
however,  again  got  the  upper  hand,  and  A.  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  margraviate  of  northern  Saxony,  and  the  government  of  Swabia,  which  was 
given  him  as  an  indemnity.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  got  himself  invested  with 
the  lands  which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Wends  as  a  hereditary  fief  of  the  empire, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  and  first  margrave  of  the  new  state  of  Brandenburg.  Under 
A.  the  margravedom  was  afterwards  raised  to  be  an  electorate,  and  he  himself  became 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  After  he  had  quelled  a  revolt  of  the  Wends  in  1157,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  extreme  measures  against  the  vanquished.  He  almost  depopulated  their 
country,  and  then  colonized  it  with  Flemings.  On  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Pal¬ 
estine  in  company  with  his  wife  in  1159,  he  exerted  himself  to  suppress  the  language  and 
paganism  of  the  Wends,  and  to  introduce  Christianity  amongst  them.  He  died  in  1170, 
at  Ballenstadt,  where  he  was  buried.  Brandenburg  continued  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants  for  two  centuries,  and  finally  (1415)  fell  to  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  (q.v.). 

ALBER'TUS  MAGNUS.  See  Albert  of  Bollstadt. 

AL  BI,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn  in  France,  is  built  on  a  height.  It  is  very 
old,  and  suffered  greatly  during  the  religious  wars  which  devastated  tin?  land  in  the  time 
of  the  Albigenses.  Besides  the  usual  government  offices,  it  possesses  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes,  and  a  museum.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  style 
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of  the  13th  c.,  the  old  palace  of  the  count  of  Albigeois,  and  the  theater.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  etc.,  and  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  ’72,  13,698. 

ALBIGENSES  is  a  name  applied  loosely  to  the  “heretics,”  belonging  to  various  sects, 
that  abounded  in  the  s.  of  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  13tli  c.  The  chief  sect  was 
the  Cathari  (q.v.);  but  they  all  agreed  in  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  popes  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Romish  church.  The  name  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Albigeois  in  Languedoc — now  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  of  which  Albi  is  the 
capital — was  the  first  point  against  which  the  crusade  of  pope  Innocent  III.,  1209,  was 
directed.  The  immediate  pretense  of  the  crusade  was  the  murder  of  the  papal  legate 
and  inquisitor,  Peter  of  Caste] nau,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  extirpate  heresy  in 
the  dominions  of  count  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse ;  but  its  real  object  was  to  deprive  the 
count  of  his  lands,  as  he  had  become  an  object  of  hatred  from  his  toleration  of  the  here¬ 
tics.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  most  humiliating  penance  and  flagella¬ 
tion  from  the  hands  of  the  legate  Milo,  and  had  purchased  the  papal  absolution  by  great 
sacrifices.  The  legates,  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux  and  Milo,  who  directed  the  expedition, 
took  by  storm  Beziers,  the  capital  of  Raymond’s  nephew,  Roger,  and  massacred  20,000 — 
some  say  40,000 — of  the  inhabitants,  Catholics  as  well  gs  heretics.  “  Kill  them  all,”  said 
Arnold;  “God  will  know  his  own!”  Simon,  count  of  Montfort,  who  conducted  the 
war  under  the  legates,  proceeded  in  the  same  relentless  way  with  other  places  in  the  ter  ¬ 
ritories  of  Raymond  and  his  allies.  Of  these,  Roger  of  Beziers  died  in  prison,  and  Peter 
I.  of  Aragon  fell  in  battle.  The  conquered  lands  were  given  as  a  reward  to  Simon  of 
Montfort,  who  never  came  into  quiet  possession  of  the  gift.  At  the  siege  of  Toulouse, 
1218,  he  was  killed  by  a  stone,  and  counts  Raymond  VI.  and  VII.  disputed  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  territories  with  liis  son.  But  the  papal  indulgences  drew  fresh  crusaders 
from  every  province  of  France,  to  continue  the  war.  Raymond  VII.  continued  to  strug¬ 
gle  bravely  against  the  legates  and  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  to  whom  Montfort  had  ceded 
his  pretensions,  and  who  fell  in  the  war  in  1226.  After  hundreds  of  thousands  had  per¬ 
ished  on  both  sides,  a  peace  was  conclude^,  in  1229,  at  which  Raymond  purchased  relief 
from  the  ban  of  the  church  by  immense  sums  of  money,  gave  up  Narbonne  and  several 
lordships  to  Louis  IX.,  and  had  to  make  his  son-in-law,  the  brother  of  Louis,  heir  of  his 
other  possessions.  These  provinces,  hitherto  independent,  were  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
joined  to  the  kingdom  of  France;  and  the  pope  sanctioned  the  acquisition,  in  order  to 
bind  Louis  more  firmly  to  the  papal  chair,  and  induce  him  more  readily  to  admit  the 
inquisition.  The  heretics  were  handed  over  to  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  the  order  of 
Dominicans,  and  the  bloody  tribunals  of  the  inquisition  ;  and  both  used  their  utmost 
power  to  bring  the  recusant  A.  to  the  stake,  and  also,  by  inflicting  severe  punishment  on 
the  penitent  converts,  to  inspire  dread  of  incurring  the  church’s  displeasure.  From  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c.,  the  name  of  the  A.  gradually  disappears.  The  remnants  of  them 
took  refuge  in  the  east,  and  settled  in  Bosnia.  Compare  Fauriel,  Croisa.de  contre  les  Albi¬ 
geois  (Par.  1838);  Faber,  Inquiry  into  the  History  and  Theology  of  the  Vallenses  and  Albi- 
genses  (Lond.  1838);  Peyrat,  Hist,  des  Albigeois  (Par.  1870). 

ALBI  NOS— called  also  Leuccetliiopes,  or  white  negroes,  and  by  the  Dutch  and  Ger¬ 
mans  kakerlaken — were  at  one  time  considered  a  distinct  race ;  but  closer  observation 
has  shown  that  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  individuals  of  all  races,  and  that  the 
peculiar  appearance  arises  from  an  irregularity  in  the  skin,  which  has  got  the  name  of 
leucopathy  or  leucosis.  It  consists  in  the.  absence  of  the  coloring  matter  which,  in  the 
normal  state,  is  secreted  between  the  cuticle  and  the  true  skin,  and  also  of  the  dark  pig¬ 
ment  of  the  eye  ;  so  that  the  skin  has  a  pale,  sickly  white  color,  while  the  iris  of  the  eye 
appears  red,  from  its  great  vascularity.  As  the  pigment  in  the  coats  of  the  eye  serves  to 
diminish  the  stimulus  of  the  light  upon  the  retina,  A.  generally  cannot  bear  a  strong 
light  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  see  better  in  the  dark  than  others.  The  coloring  matter 
of  the  hair  is  also  wanting  in  A.,  so  that  their  hair  is  white.  All  these  differences 
are  of  course  more  striking  in  the  darker  varieties  of  the  species,  and  most  of  all  m  the 
negro  albinos. 

Albinoism  is  always  born  with  the  individual,  and  occurs  not  only  in  men,  but  also 
in  other  mammalia,  in  birds,  and  probably  in  insects.  .  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
peculiarity  may,  to  some  extent,  be  hereditary.  The  opinion  that  A.  are  distinguished 
from  other  men  by  weakness  of  body  and  mind,  is  completely  refuted  by  facts. 

ALBI'NUS  or  WEISS,  Bernhard  Siegfried,  1697-1770  ;  a  German  anatomist.  He 
studied  at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave  and  Rau,  and  also  in  Paris  under  Valliant  and  Wins¬ 
low.  In  1719,  he  lectured  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Leyden ;  two  years  later  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  professorship  of  the  same  branches.  He  speedily  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  teachers  of  anatomy  in  Europe,  and  not  only  students  but  practising 
physicians  resorted  to  his  rooms.  In  1745,  he  was  appointed  professor  ot  the  practice  of 
medicine,  his  brother,  Frederick  Bernard,  taking  the  chair  of  anatomy.  He  was  twice 
rector  of  his  university,  and  was  an  associate  of  the  learned  societies  of  London  and  other 

capitals. 

AL'BION  is  the  most  ancient  name  on  record  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  See 
Albany  or  Albainn. 
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ALBION,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,  40  m.  n.  e.  of  Buffalo  ;  pop. 
’80,  5147.  The  Erie  canal  and  Niagara  branch  of  N.  Y.  Central  railroad  pass  through 
it.  There  are  several  churches,  an  academy,  a  female  seminary,  banks,  and  newspapers. 

ALBIR'CO,  a  double  star  in  the  head  of  the  swan;  interesting  to  spectroscopists  for 
the  different  color  lines  of  its  components  ;  the  larger  star  is  orange,  and  the  smaller  one 
bl  ue. 

AL'BOIN,  the  founder  of  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy,  succeeded  his  father  in  561 
a.d.,  as  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  were  at  that  time  settled  in  Pannonia.  His  thirst 
for  action  first  vented  itself  in  aiding  Narses  against  the  Ostrogoths;  and  afterwards,  in 
a  war  with  the  Gepidse,  whom  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Avari,  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  (566),  slaying  their  king  Cunimond  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Klodoswinda,  he  married  Rosamond,  daughter  of  Cunimond,  who  was  his  prisoner. 
Some  of  his  warriors,  who  had  accompanied  Narses  into  Italy,  brought  back  reports  of 
the  beauties  and  riches  of  the  country.  This  determined  A. ,  in  568,  to  enter  Italy  with 
his  own  nation  of  Lombards,  the  remains  of  the  Gepidse,  and  20,000  Saxons.  He  soon 
overran  and  subdued  the  n.  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Tiber,  fixing  his  principal  resi¬ 
dence  at  Pavia — which  long  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Lombards  ;  when  his  bar¬ 
barity  cost  him  his  life.  During  a  feast  at  Verona,  he  made  his  queen  drink  out  of  the 
skull  of  her  father,  which  he  had  converted  into  a  wine-cup.  In  revenge,  she  incited  her 
paramour  to  murder  her  husband,  who  fell  574.  Strangely  enough,  A.  was  a  just  and 
beneficial  ruler.  He  was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  whom  he  stimulated  into  that  vital 
activity  that  characterized  their  descendants  for  ages.  For  several  centuries,  his  name 
continued  to  be  illustrious  among  the  German  nations,  who  celebrated  his  praises  in  mar¬ 
tial  songs.  To  escape  the  fury  of  the  Lombards,  Rosamond  fled  with  her  associate  and 
the  treasure  to  Longinus,  the  exarch,  at  Ravenna.  Longinus  becoming  a  suitor  for  her 
hand,  she  administered  poison  to  Helmichis,  her  paramour,  who,  discovering  the  treach¬ 
ery,  caused  her  to  swallow  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  die  with  him. 

ALBO'NI,  Marietta,  b.  1824,  or  1826;  an  Italian  contralto,  pupil  of  Rossini.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  15  at  the  Communal  theater  of  Bologna,  where  her  success 
led  to  an  engagement  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  1846-47  sang 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  in  London  at  Covent  garden  in  rivalry  with  Jenny 
Lind,  who  was  at  Her  Majesty’s  theater.  In  1852  she  visited  the  United  States,  remaining 
over  a  year,  and  singing  in  the  chief  towns  in  opera  and  concert.  Her  celebrity  was  owing 
to  the  power,  fine  quality,  flexibility,  and  compass  of  her  voice,  a  true  contralto  compassing 
2^  octaves,  and  ranging  as  high  as  a  mezzo-soprano;  her  florid  style  gaining  great  effect 
from  her  vivacity  and  grace  of  action.  She  marrried  count  Pepalo,  of  the  Roman 
states,  but  kept  her  maiden  name  on  the  stage,  appearing  in  opera  at  Munich  as  late  as 
1872. 

A 

AL  BORAK  (the  lightning),  the  name  of  the  creature — some  say  camel — on  which 
Mohammed  was  believed  to  make  journeys  between  earth  and  heaven. 

ALBORNOZ',  HSgidius  Alvarez  Carillo,  a  warlike  prelate  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
b;  at  Cuenca.  He  studied  at  Toulouse,  and  subsequently  became  almoner  to  Alfonso 
XI. ,  king  of  Castile,  who  appointed  him  archdeacon  of  Calatrava,  and  finally  archbishop 
of  Toledo.  He  took  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors,  saved  the  life  of  the  king  in  the 
battle  at  Tarifa,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Algeciras,  where  the  king  dubbed  him 
knight.  On  account  of  the  Christian  boldness  with  which  he  denounced  the  criminal 
excesses  of  Peter  the  cruel,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  had  to  flee  to  pope  Clement  VI.,  at 
Avignon,  who  made  him  a  cardinal.  Innocent  VII.  also  recognized  his  political  talents 
and  sent  him  as  cardinal-legate  to  Rome,  where,  by  his  tact  and  vigor,  he  secured,  in 
spite  of  the  intricate  complication  of  affairs,  the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority  in  the 
states  of  the  church  (1353-62).  _  Pope  Urban  V.  owed  the  recovery  of  his  dominions  to 
him,  and  out  of  gratitude  appointed  him  legate  at  Bologna  in  1367.  In  the  same  year 
he  died  at  V  iterbo,  but,  expressing  a  wish  to  be  buried  at  Toledo,  almost  royal  honors 
were  rendered  to  his  dead  body  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  Henry  of  Castile;  and  Urban 
even  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  who  had  assisted  in  the  transference  of  his  remains 
from  V  iterbo  to  Toledo.  He  left  a  valuable  work  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Romish 
church,  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Jesi  in  1473,  and  now  very  rare. 

ALBOSTAN ,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  paslialic  of  Marash,  and  39  m.  n.e.  by  n. 
from  Marash.  Pop.  estimated  at  9000. 

ALBOX,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  42  m.  n.e.  from 
Almeria,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Almazora,  wfflich  divides  the  t.  into  two  parts.  It 
has  some  good  streets  and  buildings,  and  a  fine  square.  Blankets,  coarse  linen  and 
hempen  fabrics,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  There  are  also  corn  and  oil  mills. 
There  is  a  great  annual  fair  in  Nov.,  lasting  for  a  fortnight.  Pop.  7430. 

AL'  BRECH TSBERGER,  Johann  Georg,  1736-1809;  an  Austrian  musician.  He 
studied  under  Mann,  the  Vienna  court  organist,  and  became  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  skillful  contrapuntists  of  his  age.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  court  organist,  and  in 
1792  kapellmeister  of  St.  Stephen’s  cathedral.  Among  his  pupils  were  Beethoven, 
Hummel,  Moscheles,  Seyfried,  and  Weigl.  His  published  works  consist  of  preludes! 
fugues,  and  sonatas  for  the  piano  and  organ,  and  string  quartettes;  but  the  greater  portion 
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of  his  labors  are  in  manuscript,  in  possession  of  prince  Esterkazy,  ITis  most  valuable 
service  to  music  was  in  his  theoretical  works,  which  substantially  superseded  earlier 
treatises. 

ALBRET,  Jeanne  d’,  1528-72,  queen  of  Navarre,  only  daughter  of  Henry  II.  and 
Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Jeanne  married  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  She  was  celebrated 
for  her  intellectual  strength  and  personal  beauty.  She  embraced  Calvinism,  while  her 
husband  adhered  to  the  Roman  church,  and  asked  the  pope  to  annul  his  marriage ;  but 
Antoine  died  soon  afterwards;  and,  in  spite  of  Spanish  menaces  and  Roman  intrigue, 
Jeanne  kept  her  possessions.  In  1567  she  declared  the  reformed  religion  established  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  in  1569,  with  her  children  Henry  and  Catherine,  she  brought  a  small 
band  of  Huguenots  to  Coligny  at  La  Rochelle,  where,  after  the  murder  of  the  prince  of 
Conde,  she  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  support  of  the  Protestants.  She  wrote  prose 
and  verse,  and  some  of  her  sonnets  have  been  published. 

ALBRIGHT,  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  minister,  1759-1800;  b.  Pennsylvania;  founder  of 
the  Evangelical  Association  (q.v.). 

ALBUCA'SIS,  or  Aboo-l-kasim,  d.  1110;  the  most  celebrated’ of  Arabian  writers  on 
surgery ;  supposed  to  have  practiced  in  Cordova.  His  chief  work  on  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  is  of  great  value,  the  treatise  on  surgery 
being  the  best  that  has  come  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  important  for  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  art. 

ALBUEE/A,  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Estremadura,  an  insignificant  liamlet,  famous 
for  the  battle  of  May  16,  1811,  between  the  combined  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
forces  under  gen.  Beresford,  and  the  French  under  marshal  Soult,  who  were  scarcely  so 
numerous,  but  had  abundant  artillery.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  compel  the 
English  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajos.  The  result  was  that  Soult  wTas  obliged  to  retreat 
to  Seville  with  the  loss  of  9000  men ;  the  loss  of  the  allied  forces  was  about  7000.  In 
proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  the  battle  was  the  most  sanguinary  in  the  whole 
contest.  The  French  had  at  first  got  possession  of  a  height  which  commanded  the 
whole  position  of  the  allied  army,  but  they  were  driven  from  it  by  6000  British,  only 
1500  of  whom  reached  the  top  unwounded. 

ALBUFER A  (an  Arabic  word  meaning  “the  lake”),  a  lake  near  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
about  10  m.  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth,  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land;  a  canal  connects  it  with  the  city  of  Valencia.  It  is  rich  in  fish  and  fowl,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  excavated  by  the  Moors.  From  it  marshal  Suchet  (q.v.)  took  the 
title  of  duke. 

ALBU  GO  is  a  term  employed  in  surgery  to  designate  the  white  opacity  that  often 
follows  ulceration  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  In  infancy,  the  comparatively  rapid  inter¬ 
change  of  materials  will  often  diminish  to  a  great  extent  both  the  extent  and  density  of 
these  spots,  but  in  after-life  they  do  not  undergo  similar  absorption,  nor  are  they 
amenable  to  surgical  relief. 

AL  BUM,  amongst  the  Romans,  was  a  white  tablet  overlaid  with  gypsum,  on  wdiich 
were  written  the  Annales  Maximi  of  the  pontifex,  edicts  of  the  praetor,  and  rules  relative 
to  civil  matters.  It  was  so  called,  either  because  it  was  composed  of  a  white  material, 
or  because  the  letters  used  were  of  that  color  To  tamper  with  the  names  written  on  an 
A.  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  serious  offense,  and  involved  a  severe  penalty.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  word  was  used  to  denote  any  list,  catalogue,  or  register,  whether  of 
saints,  soldiers,  or  civil  functionaries.  In  the  gymnasia  and  universities  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  is  called  the  A.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  “black  board”  on  which  public  notifications  of  lectures,  etc.,  are  written  up.  But 
its  popular  signification  in  modern  times  is  that  of  a  book  for  containing  photographs, 
or  a  blank  book  for  a  drawing-room  table,  and  intended  to  receive  the  fugitive  pieces  of 
verse,  or  the  signatures  of  distinguished  persons,  or  sometimes  merely  drawings,  prints, 
marine  plants,  etc. 

ALBU  MEN  is  an  organic  compound,  found  both  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
It  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  white  of  e^g,  and  abounds  in  the  blood  and  chyle, 
and  more  or  less  in  all  the  serous  fluids  of  the  animal  body :  it  also  exists  in  the  sap  of 
vegetables,  and  in  their  seeds  and  other  edible  parts.  A.  forms  the  starting  point  of 
animal  tissues,  for  in  an  egg  during  incubation  all  the  parts  of  the  chick  are  formed  out 
of  it.  The  organized  substances,  fibrine  andcaseine,  have  a  chemical  composition  similar 
to  A.;  and  hence,  along  with  A.,  they  are  called  albuminous  compounds.  A.  may  be 
considered  a  raw  material  of  fibrine,  and  fibrine  as  animalized  A. 

The  chief  component  elements  of  A.  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  with 
small  proportions  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  definite  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  though  the  exact  proportions  and  the  rational  formula  have  not  been  definitely 
ascertained.  Carbon  forms  about  54  per  cent  of  it;  nitrogen,  16;  and.sulpliur,  2.  It  is 
the  sulphur  of  the  A.  that  blackens  silver  when  brought  in  contact  with  eggs,  and  the 
smell  of  rotten  eggs  arises  from  the  formation  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  during  the 

decomposition.  „  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  .,  .  .  * 

A.  is  soluble  in  wTater,  and  in  such  a  state  of  solution  is  found  in  the  egg,  the  juice sot 

flesh  the  serum  of  blood,  and  the  juice  of  vegetables;  but  when  heated  from  140°  to  160 
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it  coagulates,  and  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  With  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive 
sublimate),  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead),  nitrate  of  silver 
(lunar  caustic),  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  and  is  therefore  used  as  an  antidote  to 
these  poisons.  The  property  of  coagulating  with  heat  adapts  A.  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  in  sugar-retining  and  other  processes.  The  A.  is  added  to  the  liquid  in  the 
cold  state,  allowed  to  mix  thoroughly  therein,  and  then,  when  heated,  it  coagulates, 
entangling  and  separating  all  the  impurities  suspended  in  the  liquid.  A.  is  likewise 
coagulated  by  the  majority  of  the  mineral  acids,  but  not  by  acetic  acid.  Alcohol,  ether, 
creosote,  and  tannic  acid  likewise  cause  the  coagulation  of  A.,  and  hence  the  efficacy  of 
these  substances,  especially  the  two  latter,  in  coagulating  and  thereby  killing  the  nerves 
■which  cause  so  much  pain  in  toothache.  The  importance  of  A.  as  an  article  of  diet 
wdll  be  discussed  under  Food. 

ALBU  MEN,  in  botany,  a  store  of  nutritive  matter,  distinct  from  the  embryo,  but 
inclosed  along  with  it  within  the  integuments  of  the  seed.  It  is  also  known  by  the 
names  perisperm  and  endosperm.  When  a  seed  has  a  store  of  A.  separate  from  the 
embryo,  it  is  said  to  bo  albuminous  or  perispermic.  When  the  nutritive  matter  is  stored 
up  in  the  cotyledons  or  lobes  of  the  seed  itself,  as  in  the  bean,  pea,  wall-flower,  etc.,  the 
seed  is  said  to  be  exalbuminous  or  aperispermic.  In  these  the  A. ,  as  a  distinct  part  of  the 
seed,  is  wanting,  and  the  entire  seed  consists  of  embryo  and  integument.  When  the  A. 
is  present,  it  is  sometimes  very  small,  as  in  the  nettle ;  in  other  instances,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  much  larger  than  the  embryo,  as  in  the  cocoa-nut,  of  -which  it  forms  the  edible 
part.  It  is  also  the  edible  or  useful  part  of  many  other  seeds — as  in  the  different  kinds 
of  corn — and  in  coffee,  nutmeg,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  mealy  or  farinaceous,  as  in  the 
cereals;  oily,  as  in  the  poppy;  horny,  as  in  coffee;  cartilaginous,  as  in  the  cocoa-nut; 
mucilaginous,  as  in  the  mallow.  Vegetable  ivory  is  the  A.  of  a  palm  (genus  phytelephas) 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  and  is  used  in  place  of  ivory.  The  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence,  and  various  peculiarities  of  A.,  afford  botanical  characters  of  great 
value.  The  A.  appears  to  be  a  store  provided  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo,  and 
consists  of  starchy,  oily,  and  albuminous  matter.  Vegetable  A.,  in  a  chemical  sense, 
exists,  and  often  in  large  quantity,  even  in  seeds,  which,  according  to  the  language  of 
descriptive  botany,  are  exalbuminous  or  destitute  of  A. ;  and  to  prevent  confusion,  peri- 
sperm  has  begun  to  be  employed  as  the  botanical  term ;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  general  use. 

ALBU'MENOIDS,  or  Pkoteids,  organic  bodies  in  animals  or  plants;  chief  constit¬ 
uents  of  blood,  nerve,  muscle,  glands,  and  other  organs  in  animals;  in  smaller  proportion 
but  important  in  vegetable  life.  They  consist  of  carbon,  52.7  to  54.5;  hydrogen,  6.9  t-o 
7.3;  nitrogen,  15.4  to  16.5;  oxygen,  20.9  to  23.5;  sulphur,  0.8  to  1.6.  They  are  soluble 
in  alkalies,  mineral  acids,  acetic  acid,  and  in  a  degree  in  water;  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
nearly  so  in  alcohol.  Strong  alkalies  change  them  to  leucine,  tyrosine,  oxalic  acid,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  ammonia,  etc.,  according  to  temperature.  In  solutions  they  are  precipitated  by 
excess  of  mineral  acids,  by  potassic  ferrocyanide,  with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
acetic  acid  in  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  alkaline  or  alkaline-earthy  salt,  gum 
arabic  or  dextrine,  by  mercuric  nitrate,  or  Millon’s  reagent. 

ALBUMINURIA,  or  Bright’s  Disease,  albumen  in  the  urine,  with  dropsical  ten¬ 
dency,  and  organic  change  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys.  Acute  A.  may  commence 
with  a  chill  followed  by  fever,  dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  and  rapid  pulse;  sometimes  the 
countenance,  or  even  the  whole  body,  is  swollen;  urine  greatly  diminished,  and  dark 
red,  as  if  bloody;  dull  pain  about  the  loins,  pallid  skin,  and  thirst;  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
and  vomiting.  Rarely  is  there  a  complete  suppression  of  urine,  which  is  almost  certainly 
fatal.  Tested  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  the  urine  shows  so  much  albumen  as  to  change 
almost  into  a  mass  of  jelly.  Under  the  microscope  the  sediment  of  the  urine  shows 
blood  corpuscles,  renal  epithelium,  and  small  fibrinous  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
containing  entangled  in  them  epithelial  cells  and  blood  globules.  The  causes  of  acute  A. 
are  exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  body  is  exhausted  b}^  fatigue,  recent  illness,  or 
unsuitable  diet;  but  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  most  fruiful  cause. 
Other  diseases,  in  which  the  blood  is  in  an  altered  condition,  arc  sometimes  preceded  or 
followed  by  A.,  as  acute  rheumatism,  typhus  fever,  erysipelas,  and  purpura;  it  may  also 
follow  scarlet  fever,  when  it  generally  terminates  favorably.  No  patient  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  safe  from  A.  so  long  as  any  trace  of  albumen  can  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  easy;  let  the  patient  put  on  flannel,  and  stay  in  bed,  if  possible,  in  an  evenly 
heated  room,  carefully  guarding  against  exposure  or  cold  currents  of  air;  diet  to  be  simple 
and  digestible,  and  not  over-plentiful ;  on  or  near  recovery,  preparations  of  iron  are  use¬ 
ful  to  improve  the  blood  and  impart  strength. 

Chronic  A.  is  sometimes  thoroughly  seated  before  suspected,  and  persons  have  died 
as  was  supposed  from  apoplexy,  when  the  real  cause  was  long-established  albuminuria. 
But  usually  the  symptoms  are  clear:  loss  of  flesh,  strength,  and  appetite,  or,  if  appetite 
hold,  flatulence  and  dyspeptic  symptoms;  the  body  becomes  pallid,  sallow,  and  looks 
waxy;  the  skin  dry;  swellings  under  the  eyes,  particularly  in  the  morning,  and  the  ankles 
oedematous  at  night;  pain  in  the  back,  but  generally  not  severe;  there  is  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  and  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate  ;  urine  sometimes  copious,  but  often 
less  than  average,  pale  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  from  1.004  to  1.012.  On  test 
the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine  varies;  sometimes  it  is  large,  often  only  a  trace, 
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or  hardly  that.  As  the  disease  goes  on,  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  is  apt  to  occur,  and  bo 
the  chief  cause  of  suffering;  anasarca  is  present,  and  all  the  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated 
with  serum.  There  is  a  tendency  to  sleep  which  may  lapse  into  coma,  or  alternate  with 
epileptic  convulsions.  Bronchitis  is  apt  to  occur  in  severe  form,  or  pneumonia  to  come 
insidiously  and  run  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue ;  rheumatism  is  not  infrequent.  The  variety 
of  diseases  which  collect  in  a  case  of  chronic  A.  is  of  course  in  consequence  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blood— the  alterations  in  the  blood  being  the  diminished  amount  of  globules, 
the  hematine  sometimes  reaching  only  a  third  of  its  proper  quantity,  and  the  presence  of 
urea.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies:  those  exposed  to  the  weather  and  who  lack 
the  comforts  of  life,  often  die  suddenly,  while  in  persons  in  condition  to  avoid 
exposure  and  fatigue  it  may  last  for  years,  leaving  the  victims  a  good  degree  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life;  but  their  situation  is  always  precarious,  and  serious  or  fatal  disease 
may  at  any  moment  come  on  from  trifling  causes.  The  main  cause  of  chronic  A.  is 
intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking,  but  especially  in  the  use  of  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors.  Exposure  to  cold,  wret,  fatigue,  want,  and  mental  anxiety  are  occasionally 
causes,  and  there  are  cases  where  no  cause  can  be  traced.  Where  neither  dropsy,  nor 
other  difficult  complications  demand  attention,  the  treatment  should  be  more  in  careful 
clothing,  diet,  and  exercise  than  in  medicines.  Flannel  next  the  skin  is  indispensable, 
and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  must  be  guarded  against;  unusual  exercise,  physical  or 
mental,  is  forbidden;  diet  should  be  moderate  and  nutritious,  and  above  all  taken  with 
regularity;  fermented  liquors  should  be  avoided,  although  if  long  habit  render  them 
necessary  the  patient  should  select  that  which  best  agrees  with  him.  See  Bright’s 
Disease,  ante. 

ALBUNOL',  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  41  m.  s.e.  from  Granada,  and 
about  3  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  well-built  t. ,  with  clean  paved 
streets.  The  surrounding  district  abounds  in  vineyards,  and  is  also  very  productive  of  figs 
and  almonds.  The  making  of  wine  and  brandy  and  the  drying  of  raisins  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  t.  itself.  Pop.  6764.  The  port  of  A.  is  a  small 
place  called  La  Rabita. 

ALBUQUERQUE',  a  t.  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  and  24  m. 
n.  from  Badajoz.  It  is  a  decaying  place.  Cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  are  manufactured, 
also  earthenware,  soap,  and  chocolate.  The  neighborhood  is  fruitful,  producing  corn, 
wine,  oil,  flax,  honey,  and  fruits.  Pop.  5470. 

ALBUQUERQUE',  a  t.  of  Bernalillo  co.,  New  Mexico,  U.  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  41  m.  s.s.w.  from  Santa  Fe.  Pop.  ’70, 1307  ;  ’80,  2315. 

ALBUQUERQUE',  Alfonso  the  Great,  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  and  also  called  the 
Portuguese  Mars,  was  b.  in  1453,  near  Alhandra,  a  t.  not  far  from  Lisbon,  of  a  family  of 
the  royal  blood  of  Portugal.  In  that  age  the  Portuguese  people  were  distinguished  for 
heroism  and  a  spirit  of  adventure.  They  had  discovered  and  subjugated  a  great  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  were  beginning  to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  seas 
and  the  people  of  India  A.  being  appointed  viceroy  of  these  new  possessions,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  on  Sept.  26,  1503,  with  a  fleet  and  some  troops;  conquered  Goa,  which 
he  made  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  the  center  of  its  Asiatic  commerce ; 
and  afterwards  the  whole  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  Sunda  isles,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  (in  1515)  the  island  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf.  When  the  king 
of  Persia  sent  for  the  tribute  which  the  princes  of  this  island  had  formerly  rendered  to 
him,  A.  presented  bullets  and  swords  to  the  ambassador,  saying:  “This  is  the  coin  with 
which  Portugal  pays  her  tribute.”  He  made  the  Portuguese  name  profoundly  respected 
among  the  princes  and  people  of  the  east;  and  many  of  them,  especially  the  kings  of 
Siam  and  Pegu,  sought  his  alliance  and  protection.  All  his  undertakings  bore  the  stamp 
of  an  extraordinary  mind.  He  maintained  strict  military  discipline,  was  active,  far- 
seeing,  wise,  humane  and  equitable,  respected  and  feared  by  his  neighbors,  while  beloved 
by  his  subjects.  His  virtues  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Indian  people,  tnat  long 
after  his  death  they  resorted  to  his  grave,  to  implore  his  protection  against  the  misgov- 
ernment  of  his  successors.  Notwithstanding  his  valuable  services,  A.  did  not  escape 
the  envy  of  the  courtiers  and  the  suspicions  of  king  Emmanuel,  who  appointed  Lopez 
Soarez,  a  personal  enemy  of  A.,  to  supersede  him  as  viceroy.  This  ingratiude  affected 
him  deeply.  Ishmael,  the  shah  of  Persia,  offered  his  assistance  to  resist  the  arbitrary 
decree  of  the  Portuguese  court;  but  A.  would  not  violate  his  allegiance.  A  few  days 
after,  commending  his  son  to  the  king  in  a  short  letter,  he  died  at  sea  near  Goa,  Dec.  16, 
1515.  Emmanuel  honored  his  memory  by  a  long  repentance,  and  raised  his  son  to  the 
highest  dignities  in  the  state.  His  life  is  well  portrayed  in  the  Commentaries  do  Grande 
Alfonso  de  A.  (Lisbon,  1576  and  1774),  published  by  his  son  Blasius. 

ALBURG,  a  t.  in  Grand  Isle  co.,  Vermont;  pop.  ’80,  1614.  It  has  an  alkaline  and 
mineral  spring,  the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  be  useful  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

ALBUR  NUM,  or  Sapwood,  in  botany,  is  that  part  of  the  wood  of  exogenous  trees 
which  is  still  imperfectly  hardened,  and,  consisting  of  the  woody  layers  most  recently 
formed,  is  interposed  between  the  bark  (q.v.)  and  the  heart-wood^  or  duramen  (q.v.).  There 
is  often  a  very  marked  division  between  it  and  the  duramen  in  trees  whose  age  is  such 
that  the  latter  has  been  perfected.  The  A.  differs  from  the  duramen  in  having  its  tubes 
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still  open  for  the  passage  of  fluids;  and  these  tubes  appear  to  be  the  vessels  which  chiefly 
serve  for  the  ascent  of  the  sap  (see  Sap.).  It  gradually  hardens,  and  is  transformed  into 
duramen,  new  layers  being  added  externally.  It  is  almost  always  of  a  white  or  very  pale 
color,  whilst  in  many  trees  the  duramen  is  highly  colored.  The  A.  is  pale  even  in  ebony, 
in  which  the  duramen  is  black.  In  general,  the  A.  is  much  inferior  in  value  to  the  hard¬ 
ened  or  perfected  wood,  and  the  different  proportions  which  they  bear  to  each  other  in 
the  thickness  of  the  stem,  go  far  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  some  kinds  of 
trees.  These  proportions,  however,  are  different  not  only  in  trees  of  different  kinds,  but 
even  in  trees  of  the  same  kind  at  different  ages,  and  according  as  circumstances  have 
been  favorable  or  otherwise  to  rapidity  of  growth.  When  there  is  a  great  proportion  of 
A.  the  wood  dries  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  sap  it  contains. 

AL'CA  and  Alcadje.  See  Auk. 

ALCJEUS,  of  Mitylene,  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  flourished  about 
the  end  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.  b.c.  His  odes  in  the  ^Eolic  dialect  are 
occupied  with  his  grief  for  the  dissensions  of  his  country,  his  hatred  of  tyrants,  his  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  sorrows  of  exile ;  while  on  other  occasions  he  celebrates  the  praises 
of  love  and  wine.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  admirer  of  Sappho,  wTho  was  a  contem¬ 
porary.  A.  himself  took  part  in  the  civil  war,  first  as  the  coadjutor  of  Pittacus,  but 
afterwards  against  him,  when  he  proved  tyrannical.  Being  banished  from  Mitylene,  he 
endeavored,  at  the  head  of  the  other  exiles,  to  force  his  way  back;  but  in  this  attempt  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pittacus,  who,  however,  granted  him  his  life  and  freedom.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  form  of  verse  which  after  him  is  called  the  Alcaic,  and  which 
Horace,  the  happiest  of  his  imitators,  transplanted  into  the  Latin  language.  Of  the  ten 
books  of  A.  ’s  odes,  only  fragments  remain,  which  are  collected  in  the  Cambridge  Museum, 
Criticum  and  in  Bergk’s  Poetee  Lyrici  Greed  (Leip.  1843). 

ALCA'ICS,  the  name  of  certain  kinds  of  verse,  from  Alcaeus,  their  reputed  originator. 
One  kind  is  of  five  feet,  viz,  a  spondee  or  iambic,  an  iambic,  a  long  syllable,  and  two 
dactyls ;  the  second  kind  of  two  dactyls  and  two  troches.  The  A.  ode  is  composed  of  several 
strophes,  each  of  four  verses,  the  first  two  of  which  are  always  alcaics  of  the  first  kind ; 
the  third  verse  is  an  iambic  dimeter-hypercatalectic,  consisting  of  four  feet  and  a  long 
syllable;  and  the  fourth  verse  is  an  alcaic  of  the  second  kind.  Ex: 

Non  possidentum  multa  vocaveris 
Recte  beatum ;  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapientur  uti . 

ALCAI'DE,  or  Alcayde,  a  Moorish  title,  applied  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  writers 
to  a  military  officer  having  charge  of  a  fortress,  prison,  or  town.  It  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Alcalde,  which  indicates  a  civil  officer. 

ALCALA'  DE  GUADAIRA  (the  castle  of  the  Guadaira),  the  ancient  Carthaginian  Hien- 
ippa  (“  place  of  many  springs”),  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  and 
7  m.  e.  by  s.  from  Seville.  It  stands  near  the  Guadaira,  partly  on  a  hill,  so  that  some  of 
the  streets  are  very  steep,  and  is  overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Moorish  castle, 
once  one  of  the  most  important,  as  its  ruins  are  still  among  the  finest,  in  Spain.  This 
t.  is  beautifully  situated,  and  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  is  much  resorted 
to  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  inhabitants  of  Seville.  It  is  celebrated  for  producing 
the  finest  bread  in  Spain ;  there  are  more  than  fifty  bakeries  in  the  t. ,  and  Seville  is 
chiefly  supplied  from  it.  The  water-mills  and  mule-mills  for  making  flour  are  more  than 
200  in  number,  and,  with  the  bakeries,  give  employment  to  a  great  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Every  process  connected  with  the  making  of 'bread  is  conducted  with  the  greatest 
care.  Seville  is  also  supplied  with  water  from  the  hill  above  A.,  which  is  perforated  by 
tunnels,  some  of  them  6  m.  in  length,  forming  underground  canals.  Some  of  the  tunnels 
are  believed  to  be  Homan  works,  but  most  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Moors.  The  water  flowing  through  the  subterranean  canals  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  The 
neighborhood  of  A.,  is  fertile,  producing  com,  wine,  oil,  silk,  honey,  and  fruits,  also 
sheep  and  oxen.  Pop.  7000. 

ALCALA'  DE  HENARES  (El  Calaat,  in  Arabic,  means  “the  castle”),  a  t.  in  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  New  Castile,  situated  on  the  Henares,  22  m.  from  the  capital,  pop! 
12,000.  It  is  built  in  the  old  style,  and  boasts  of  a  university,  which  was  founded  by  car¬ 
dinal  Ximenes  in  1510,  and  once  enjoyed  a  world-wide  fame,  second  to  that  of  Salamanca 
alone.  When  Francis  I.  visited  it,  while  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  he  was  welcomed  by  11,000 
students.  The  library  contains  the  original  of  the  celebrated  polyglot  Bible  which  was 
printed  in  this  t.,  and  called  the  Complutensian,  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  place 
(Complutum).  A.  has,  besides,  a  military  academy,  and  a  celebrated  powder  and  leather 
factory.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes,  and  various  other  distin¬ 
guished  persons.— There  are  several  other  towns  in  Spain  which  bear  the  name  of  Alcala; 
as  A.  of  Chisberte,  in  Valencia  (pop.  6000) ;  A.  de  Guadaira,  near  Seville  (8000),  and  A.’ 
la  Real,  in  Jaen  (16,000),  with  superior  wine,  fruit,  sheep,  etc. 

ALCALA  LA  REAL  (the  Poyal  Castle),  a  city  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Jaen,  and  26  m.  n.w.  from  Granada.  It  is  situated  on  a  conical  hill,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  province  of  Jaen  from  that  of  Gram 
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ada,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  ft  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  t.,  irreg¬ 
ularly  built,  with  steep  and  narrow  streets  and  bold  towers.  It  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  alcaide  Ibn  Zaide;  and  being  taken  in  1340,  by  Alonzo  XI.  in  person,  it  obtained  the 
name  Real.  It  has  a  hospital,  formerly  an  abbey,  a  very  fine  building.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  produces  grain  and  fruits  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  t.  are 
mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  There,  is  some  trade  in  wine  and  wool.  Pop.  15,521. 

ALCAL  DE,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  el-cadi,  “the  judge,”  a  word  introduced  by  the 
Moors.  It  is  still  used  in  Spain  as  the  general  title  of  judicial  and  magisterial  office, 
the  special  function  being  denoted  by  another  term.  Thus,  there  are  alcaldes  de  aldea, 
village- justices  ;  alcaldes  pedaneos,  justices  of  the  peace  ;  alcaldes  de  corte,  judges  of  the 
court,  etc. 

ALCAM'ENES,  lived  448  to  400  b.c.,  a  famous  Athenian  sculptor,  pupil  of  Phidias, 
commended  for  skill  in  his  art  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  others.  With  Phidias  and  Poly- 
cletus,  he  formed  the  great  triumvirate  of  Greek  sculptors.  He  is  said  to  have  competed 
with  his  master  in  creating  statues  of  Minerva,  but  overlooked  the  height  at  which  his 
was  to  be  seen  and  made  it  too  small,  though  otherwise  perfect.  The  “Venus  Urania” 
in  the  temple  at  Athens  was  his  masterpiece. 

AL  CAMO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  and  23  m.  e.  from  Trapani,  in  the 
Val  di  Mazzara,  on  the  high-road  between  Palermo  and  Trapani.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Arabs,  on  their  first  invasion  of  Sicily  in  827.  The  original  t.  stood  on 
a  hill,  and  long  retained  a  Moslem  population,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  in  1223,  and  the  new  t.  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A.  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  battlemented  wall  of  the  14th  c.  The  houses  are  mostly  mean,  and  the 
streets  irregular  and  dirty;  the  whole  place  having  an  air  of  poverty  and  decay.  It 
contains,  however,  some  fine  old  churches  and  palaces.  Pop.  ’81,  37,697. 

ALCANIZ',  a  t.  of  Aragon,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Teruel,  63  m.  s.e.  from  Saragossa. 
It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalupe,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  nine  arches.  It  is  a  well-built  t. ,  with  wide  paved  streets,  and  a 
number  of  squares.  It  has  a  magnificent  collegiate  church,  in  which  are  many  fine  tombs 
and  pictures.  There  are  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  and  coarse  linen  fabrics,  hats, 
and  soap ;  there  are  also  flour  and  oil  mills,  and  some  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and  the  man¬ 
ufactures  of  the  t.  Pop.  6400. 

ALCAN'TARA  (Al-kantarah,  Arabic,  “the  bridge”),  the Norba Caesarea  of  the  Romans, 
an  old  fortified  Spanish  t.,  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  The 
present  population  is  about  4000.  It  was  plundered  by  the  French  under  general  Lapisse 
in  1809.  The  bridge  from  which  it  takes  its  name  was  built  for  Trajan,  105  a.  d.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  6  arches,  the  2  central  ones  with  a  span  of  110  ft. ;  the  whole  length  is  670,  and 
the  height  210  ft.  This  remarkable  structure  was  partially  blown  up  by  the  English  in 
1812,  and  was  again  destroyed  during  the  civil  war  of  1836;  and  though  it  might  be 
easily  repaired,  it  is  left  in  a  state  of  ruin,  the  lazy  Spaniards  being  ferried  over  in  a 
lumbering  boat. 

The  Order  of  A.  (formerly  St.  Julian),  one  of  the  religious  orders  of  Spanish  knight¬ 
hood,  was  founded  (1156)  as  a  military  fraternity  for  the  defense  of  Estremadura  against 
the  Moors.  In  1197,  Pope  Celestine  III.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  religious  order  of 
knighthood;  bestowed  great  privileges  on  it,  and  charged  it  with  the  defense  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  maintenance  of  eternal  war  with  the  infidel.  Alphonso  IX., 
having  taken  the  t.  of  A.,  ceded  it  in  1218  to  the  order  of  Calatrava  (q.v.);  but  the  knights 
of  this  order,  unable  to  hold  it  along  with  their  other  great  possessions,  yielded  it  to  the 
knights  of  St.  Julian,  who  transferred  it  to  their  seat,  and  henceforth  were  known  by  its 
name.  At  length  the  grand-mastership  of  the  order  was,  by  pope  Alexander  VI.,  united 
to  the  Spanish  crown  in  1495.  The  order  is  still  richly  endowed.  The  knights,  who 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  take  now  only  the  vows  of  obedience  and  poverty,  hav¬ 
ing,  since  1540,  been  absolved  from  that  of  celibacy.  A  special  vow  binds  them  to  defend 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin.  At  their  nomination,  they  must  prove  four 
generations  of  nobility.  For  a  time,  the  knights  of  A.  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
the  knights  of  Calatrava,  but  they  were  latterly  absolved  from  it.  Both  the  costume, 
however,  and  the  cross  are  still  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  color,  which  is  green. 
The  crest  of  the  order  is  a  pear-tree. 

ALCAN'TARA,  a  seaport  t.  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Maranham,  17  m.  n.w.  from 
Maranham,  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  St.  Marcos.  Most  of  the  houses  are  only  of 
one  story.  The  more  wealthy  residents  are  mostly  cotton-planters;  the  poorer  classes 
live  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  by  making  hammocks  of  some  of  the  peculiar  fibers  of  the 
country.  There  are  salt-pits  not  far  from  the  t.  Cotton,  rice,  and  salt  are  exported. 
Pop.  10,000. 

ALCARAZ',  a  t.  of  La  Mancha,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Albacete,  and  36  m.  w.s.w 
from  Albacete.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  an  isolated  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadar- 
mena,  a  feeder  of  the  Guadalquivir.  A  ruined  castle  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and 
there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  fine  Roman  aqueduct.  Some  of  the  streets  are  very  steep. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  employed  in  weaving  and  iron- working,  partly  in  agriculture. 

Pop.  4325. 
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ALCATRAZ',  or  Pelican  Island,  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  n.w.  of  the  city,  for¬ 
tified  by  the  federal  government,  and  having  a  light-liouse  on  its  highest  ground.  The 
island  is  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

ALCATJDET'E  (anc.  Uditunum),  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen 
and  22  m.  s.w.  from  Jaen.  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  enclosed  by  three  hills,  on  an  afflu¬ 
ent  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  overlooked  by  the  ruin's  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  is  tolerably 
well  built.  There  are  fine  pictures  in  some  of  the  churches.  Oil  and  rope  making, 
weaving,  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants.  Grain,  silk, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  mules,  and  asses  are  produced  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
8242. 

ALCAVA'LA,  or  Alcaba'la,  a  duty  formerly  charged  in  Spain  and  her  colonies  on 
transfers  of  property,  whether  public  or  private.  It  was  begun  in  1341  by  Alplionso  XI. 
at  10  and  increased  to  14  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  all  commodities,  raw  or  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  charged  as  often  as  they  were  sold  or  exchanged.  This  monstrous  impost 
was  enforced,  nearly  ruining  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  down  to  the  invasion  of 
Napoleon.  Catalonia  and  Arragon  purchased  from  Philip  Y.  exemption  from  the  tax, 
and,  though  still  burdened  heavily,  were  in  a  flourishing  state  in  comparison  with  dis¬ 
tricts  covered  by  the  Alcovalla. 

ALCAZ  AR  DE  SAN  JUAN'  (anc.  Alee),  a  t.  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Ciudad  Real,  and  49  m.  n.e.  from  Ciudad  Real  on  the  Madrid  and  Alicante  railway It 
is  regularly  built,  and  has  two  good  squares.  There  are  manufactories  of  soap,  nitre, 
and  gunpowder.  Pop.  7540. 

ALCAZ  AR  KEBIR',  a  city  of  Morocco,  80  m.  n.w.  of  Fez;  once  famous  as  the 
rendezvous  for  Moorish  invasions  of  Spain,  but  now  greatly  decayed.  Not  far  from  the 
city  is  the  river  Elmahassen,  where,  in  1578,  the  Moors  defeated  the  Portuguese,  and 
killed  their  king,  Sebastian.  Pop.  6000. 

ALCE'DO.  See  Kingfisher. 

ALCHEMIL'LA.  See  Lady’s  Mantle. 

AL  CHEMY  is  to  modern  chemistry  what  astrology  is  to  astronomy,  or  legend  to  his¬ 
tory.  In  the  eye  of  the  astrologer,  a  knowledge  of  the  stars  was  valuable  only  as  a  means 
of  foretelling,  or  even  of  influencing,  future  events.  In  like  manner,  the  genuine  alche¬ 
mist  toiled  with  his  crucibles  and  alembics,  calcining,  subliming,  distilling,  not  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  chemical  properties  of  substances,  as  we  understand  them,  but 
with  two  grand  objects,  as  illusory  as  those  of  the  astrologer — to  discover,  namely,  (1) 
the  secret  of  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver,  and  (2)  the  means  of  indefinitely 
'prolonging  human  life. 

Tradition  points  to  Egypt  as  the  birthplace  of  the  science.  Hermes  Trismegistus 
(q.v.)is  represented  as  the  father  of  it;  and  the  most  probable  etymology  of  the  name  is 
that  which  connects  it  with  the  most  ancient  and  native  name  of  "Egypt,  Gheim  (the  Scrip¬ 
ture  Cham  or  Ham).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  empire  would  seem  to  have 
become  acquainted  with  it  from  the  Egyptians  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
early  times,  either  people  had  the  name  or  the  thing.  Gliemia  (Gr.  chemeia )  occurs  in  the 
lexicon  of  Suidas,  written  in  the  11th  c.,  and  is  explained  by  him  to  be  “the  conversion 
of  silver  and  gold.  ”  It  is  to  the  Arabs,  from  whom  Europe  got  the  name  and  the  art, 
that  we  owe  the  prefixed  article  al.  As  if  chemia  had  been  a  generic  term  embracing  all 
common  chemical  operations,  such  as  the  decocting  and  compounding  of  ordinary  drugs, 
the  grand  operation  of  transmutation  was  denominated  the  chemia  (alchemy) — the  chemis¬ 
try  of  chemistries.  The  Roman  emperor  Caligula  is  said  to  have  instituted  experiments 
for  the  producing  of  gold  out  of  orpiment  (sulphuret  of  arsenic);  and  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  the  passion  for  this  pursuit,  conjoined  with  magical  arts,  had  become  so 
prevalent  in  the  empire,  that  that  emperor  is  said  to  have  ordered  all  Egyptian  works 
treating  of  the  chemistry  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  burnt.  For  at  that  time,  multitudes 
of  books  on  this  art  were  appearing,  written  by  Alexandrine  monks  and  by  hermits,  but 
bearing  famous  names  of  antiquity,  such  as  Democritus,  Pythagoras,  and  Hermes. 

At  a  later  period,  the  Arabs  took  up  the  art;  and  it  is  to  them  that  European  A.  is 
directly  traceable.  The  school  of  polypharmacy,  as  it  has  been  called,  flourished  in 
Arabia  during  the  caliphates  of  the  Abbasides.  The  earliest  work  of  this  school  now 
known  is  the  Summa  Perfectionis,  or  ‘  ‘  Summit  of  Perfection,  ”  composed  by  Gebir  (q. v.) 
in  the  8th  c. ;  it  is  consequently  the  oldest  book  on  chemistry  proper  in  the  world.  It 
contains  so  much  of  what  sounds  very  much  like  jargon  in  our  ears,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  word  “  gibberish”  to  the  name  of  the  compiler.  Yet  when 
viewed  in  its  true  light,  it  is  a  wonderful  performance.  It  is  a  kind  of  text-book,  or 
collection  of  all  that  was  then  known  and  believed.  It  appears  that  these  Arabian  poly- 
pharmists  had  long  been  engaged  in  firing  and  boiling,  dissolving  and  precipitating, 
subliming  and  coagulating  chemical  substances.  They  worked  with  gold  and  mercury, 
arsenic  and  sulphur,  salts  and  acids;  and  had,  in  short,  become  familiar  with  a  large 
range  of  what  are  now  called  chemicals.  Gebir  taught  that  there  are  three  elemental 
chemicals — murcury,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  These  substances,  especially  the  first  two, 
seem  to  have  fascinated  the  thoughts  of  the  alchemists  by  their  potent  and  penetrating 
qualities.  They  saw  mercury  dissolve  gold,  the  most  incorruptible  of  matters,  as  water 
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dissolves  sugar;  and  a  stick  of  sulphur  presented  to  hot  iron  penetrates  it  like  a  spirit, 
and  makes  it  run  down  in  a  shower  of  solid  drops,  anew  and  remarkable  substance, 
possessed  of  properties  belonging  neither  to  iron  nor  to  sulphur.  The  Arabians  held 
that  the  metals  are  compound  bodies,  made  up  of  mercury  and  sulphur  in  different 
proportions.  With  these  very  excusable  errors  in  theory,  they  were  genuine  practical 
chemists.  They  toiled  away  at  the  art  of  making  “many  medicines”  (polypharmacy) 
out  of  the  various  mixtures  and  reactions  of  such  chemicals  as  they  knew.  They  had 
their  pestles  and  mortars,  their  crucibles  and  furnaces,  their  alembics  and  aludels,  their 
vessels  for  infusion,  for  decoction,  for  cohabitation,  sublimation,  fixation,  lixiviation, 
filtration,  coagulation,  etc.  Their  scientific  creed  was  transmutation,  and  their  methods 
were  mostly  blind  gropings;  and  yet,  in  this  way,  they  found  out  many  a  new  body,  and 
invented  many  a  useful  process. 

From  the  Arabs  A.  found  its  way  through  Spain  into  Europe,  and  speedily  became 
entangled  with  the  fantastic  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  In  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  chiefly  the  monks  that  occupied  themselves  with  A.  Pope  John  XXII.  took 
great  delight  in  it,  though  it  was  afterwards  forbidden  by  his  successor.  The  earliest 
authentic  works  on  European  A.  now  extant  are  those  of  Roger  Bacon  (b.  1214,  d.  1284) 
and  Albertus  Magnus  (b.  1205,  d.  1280).  Roger  Bacon  (q.v.)  appears  rather  the  earlier 
of  the  two  as  a  writer,  and  is  really  the  greatest  man  in  all  the  school.  He  was  acquainted 
with  gunpowder.  Although  he  condemns  magic,  necromancy,  charms,  and  all  such 
things,  he  believes  in  the  convertibility  of  the  inferior  metals  into  gold,  but  does  not 
profess  to  have  ever  effected  the  conversion.  He  had  more  faith  in  the  elixir  of  life  than 
in  gold-making.  He  followed  Gebir  in  regarding  portable  gold — that  is,  gold  dissolved  in 
nitro-liydrocloric  acid  or  aqua  regia — as  the  elixir  of  life.  Urging  it  on  the  attention  of 
pope  Nicholas  IV.,  he  informs  his  holiness  of  an  old  man  who  found  some  yellow  liquor 
(the  solution  of  gold  is  yellow)  in  a  golden  vial,  when  plowing  one  day  in  Sicily. 
Supposing  it  to  be  dew,  he  drank  it  off.  He  was  thereupon  transformed  into  a  hale, 
robust,  and  highly  accomplished  youth.  Bacon  no  doubt  took  many  a  dose  of  this 
golden  water  himself. — Albertus  Magnus  (q.v.)  had  a  great  mastery  of  the  practical 
chemistry  of  his  times;  he  was  acquainted  with  alum,  caustic  alkali,  and  the  purification 
of  the  royal  metals  by  means  of  lead.  In  addition  to  the  sulphur-and-mercury  theory  of  the 
metals,  drawn  from  Gebir,  he  regarded  the  element  water  as  still  nearer  the  soul  of  nature 
than  either  of  these  bodies.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  thought  it  the  primary  matter, 
or  the  radical  source  of  all  things — an  opinion  held  by  Thales,  the  father  of  Greek  specu¬ 
lation. — Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.)  also  wrote  on  A.,  and  was  the  first  to  employ  the  word 
amalgam  (q.v.). — Raymond  Lully  (q.v.)  is  another  great  name  in  the  annals  of  A.  His 
writings  are  much  more  disfigured  by  unintelligible  jargon  than  those  of  Bacon  and 
Albertus  Mangus.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  chemical  symbols  (q.v.),  his 
system  consisting  of  a  scheme  of  arbitrary  hieroglyphics.  He  made  much  of  the  spirit 
of  wine  (the  art  of  distilling  spirits  would  seem  to  have  been  then  recent),  imposing  on  it 
the  name  of  aquaoe  vitardens.  In  his  enthusiasm,  he  pronounced  it  the  very  elixir  of  life. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  alchemists  was  Basil  Valentine  (q.v.),  b.  1394,  who 
introduced  antimony  into  medical  use.  He,  along  with  some  previous  alchemists, 
regarded  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  as  the  three  bodies  contained  in  the  metals.  He 
inferred  that  the  philosopher’s  stone  must  be  the  same  sort  of  combination— a  compound, 
namely,  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury;  so  pure,  that  its  projection  on  the  baser  metals 
should  be  able  to  work  them  up  into  greater  and  greater  purity,  bringing  them  at  last  to 
the  state  of  silver  and  gold.  His  practical  knowledge  was  great;  he  knew  how  to 
precipitate  iron  from  solution  by  potash,  and  many  similar  processes,  so  that  he  is  ranked 
as  the  founder  of  analytical  chemistry. 

But  more  famous  than  all  was  Paracelsus  (q.v.),  in  whom  A.  proper  may  be  said 
to  have  culminated.  He  held,  with  Basil  Valentine,  that  the  elements  of  compound 
bodies  were  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury — representing  respectively  earth,  air,  and  water, 
fire  being  already  regarded  as  an  imponderable — but  these  substances  were  in  his  system 
purely  representative.  All  kinds  of  matter  were  reducible  under  one  or  other  of  these 
typical  forms;  everything  was  either  a  salt,  a  sulphur,  or  a  mercury,  or,  like  the  metals, 
it  was  a  “mixt”  or  compound.  There  was  one  element,  however,  common  to  the  four; 
a  fifth  essence  or  “  quintessence”  of  creation;  an  unknown  and  only  true  element,  of 
which  the  four  generic  principles  were  nothing  but  derivative  forms  or  embodiments:  in 
other  words,  he  inculcated  the  dogma  that  there  is  only  one  real  elementary  matter— 
nobody  knows  what.  This  one  prime  element  of  things  he  appears  to  have  considered 
to  be  the  universal  solvent  of  which  the  alchemists  were  in  quest,  and  to  express  which 
he  introduced  the  term  alcahest — a  word  of  unknown  etymology,  but  supposed  by  some 
to  be  composed  of  the  two  German  words  alle  geist,  “all  spirit.”  He  seems  to  have  had 
the  notion  that  if  this  quintessence  or  fifth  element  could  be  got  at,  it  would  prove  to 
be  at  once  the  philosopher’s  stone,  the  universal  medicine,  and  the  irresistible  solvent. 

After  Paracelsus,  the  alchemists  of  Europe  became  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one 
class  was  composed  of  men  of  diligence  and  sense,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
discovery  of  new  compounds  and  reactions — practical  workers  and  observers  of  facts, 
and  the  legitimate  ancestors  of  the  positive  chemists  of  the  era  of  Lavoisier. .  The 
other  class  took  up  the  visionary,  fantastical  side  of  the  older  A.,  and  carried  it  to  a 
degree  of  extravagance  before  unknown.  Instead  of  useful  work,  they  compiled  mystical 
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trash  into  books,  and  fathered  them  on  Hermes,  Aristotle,  Albertus  Magnus,  Paracelsus, 
and  other  really  great  men.  Their  language  is  a  farrago  of  mystical  metaphors,  full  of 
“red  bridegrooms”  and  “lily  brides,”  “green  dragons,”  “ruby  lions,”  “royal  baths,” 
“waters  of  life.”  The  seven  metals  correspond  with  the  seven  planets,  the  seven  cosmical 
angels,  and  the  seven  openings  of  the  head — the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  and  the 
mouth.  Silver  was  Diana,  gold  was  Apollo,  iron  was  Mars,  tin  was  Jupiter,  lead  was 
Saturn,  and  so  forth.  They  talk  forever  of  the  power  of  attraction,  which  drew  all  men 
and  women  after  the  possessor;  of  the  alcahest,  and  the  grand  elixir,  which  was  to 
confer  immortal  youth  upon  the  student  who  should  approve  himself  pure  and  brave 
enough  to  kiss  and  quaff  the  golden  draught.  There  was  the  great  mystery,  the  mother 
of  the  elements,  the  grandmother  of  the  stars.  There  was  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
there  was  the  philosophical  stone.  The  philosophical  stone  was  younger  than  the  elements, 
yet  at  her  virgin  touch  the  grossest  calx  (ore)  among  them  all  would  blush  before  her  into 
perfect  gold.  The  philosopher’s  stone,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  first-born  of  nature, 
and  older  than  the  king  of  metals.  Those  who  had  attained  full  insight  into  the  arcana 
of  the  science  were  styled  wise;  those  who  were  only  striving  after  the  light  were  philoso¬ 
phers;  while  the  ordinary  practicers  of  the  art  were  called  adepts.  It  was  these  vision¬ 
aries  that  formed  themselves  into  Rosicrucian  societies  and  other  secret  associations.  It 
was  also  in  connection  with  this  mock  A. ,  mixed  up  with  astrology  and  magic,  that 
quackery  and  imposture  so  abounded,  as  is  depicted  by  Scott  in  the  character  of 
Dousterswivel  in  the  Antiquary.  Designing  knaves  would,  for  instance,  make  up  large 
nails,  half  of  iron  and  half  of  gold,  and  lacker  them,  so  that  they  appeared  common 
nails,  and  when  their  credulous  and  avaricious  dupes  saw  them  extract  from  what  seemed 
plain  iron  an  ingot  of  gold,  they  were  ready  to  advance  any  sum  that  the  knaves 
pretended  to  be  necessary  for  pursuing  the  process  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  from  this 
degenerate  and  effete  school  that  the  prevailing  notion  of  A.  is  derived — a  notion  which 
is  unjust  to  the  really  meritorious  alchemists  who  paved  the  way  for  genuine  chemistry. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  leading  tenet  in  the  alchemists’  creed — namely, 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmutability  of  other  metals  into  gold  and  silver — a  doctrine 
which  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  modern  chemistry  had  utterly  exploded — receives 
not  a  little  countenance  from  a  variety  of  facts  every  day  coming  to  light.  The  multi¬ 
tude  of  phenomena  known  to  chemists  under  the  name  of  allotropy  ( q.v.),  are  leading 
speculative  men  more  and  more  to  the  opinion  that  many  substances  hitherto  considered 
chemically  distinct,  are  only  the  same  substance  under  some  different  condition  or 
arrangement  of  its  component  molecules,  and  that  the  number  of  really  distinct  elements 
may  be  very  few  indeed.  See  Ivopp’s  Geschichte  der  Ghemie;  Alchemy  and  the  Alchem¬ 
ists,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  Chambers’s  Papers  for  the  People  (No.  66);  and  the  article 
Alchemy  in  the  9th  ed.  (1875)  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

ALCHEMY  (ante).  Basil  Valentine  and  Paracelsus,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
the  strange  substances  which  escaped  from  the  retorts  of  the  masters  of  A.  in  the 
transmutation  of  bodies,  gave  them  the  name  of  mercury;  the  elders  called  them  souls  or 
spirits;  Van  Helmont  studied  them  more  closely,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  gas.  He 
was  acquainted  with  carbonic  acid  under  the  name  of  woody  gas ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  prevented  him  from  making  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  experiments  performed  in  a  closed  vessel  and  in  one  open  to  the  air. 
Priestley,  Lavoisier,  and  Scheele,  by  the  use  of  the  test  tube  and  the  balance,  weighed 
and  tested  the  results  of  ancient  A.,  and  thence  modern  chemistry  was  born;  but 
the  work  had  already  been  begun  by  men  of  genius,  such  as  Bernard  Palissy,  Boyle, 
Homberg,  the  Geoffreys,  Margraff,  Bergman,  and  Roule,  the  master  of  Lavoisier, 
who  may  be  called  the  Diderot  of  chemistry.  It  is  also  true  that  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  chemistry  have  been  made  by  men  who  combined  with  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  a  marked  taste  for  alchemic  theories;  for  instance,  Glauber,  ablest  of  mystics; 
Kunkel,  who  thought  he  had  found  in  the  “  shining  pills”  of  his  phosphorus  mirabilis  as 
efficacious  a  remedy  as  the  potable  gold  in  which  he  also  believed ;  Glaser,  the  alchemist, 
master  of  Lemery,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  chemisty;  Robert  Fludd,  and 
others.  Soon  after  chemistry  was  settled  as  a  science  there  was  a  crusade  in  search  of 
the  philosopher’s  stone.  Among  French  seekers  was  De  Lisle,  who  died  in  the  Bastile 
of  wounds  inflicted  by  his  keepers  in  trying  to  extort  his  secret;  among  Englishmen,  Dr. 
Price,  who  committed  suicide  to  avoid  a  public  trial  of  his  pretended  discoveries.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  main  idea  of  A.  is  yet  alive.  One  of  the  greatest  of  French  chemists,  Dumas, 
thought  as  to  the  theoretical  possibility  of  making  gold,  that  a  solution  might  be  found 
in  the  doctine  of  isomerism ;  and  the  more  famous  English  savant,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
refused  to  decide  that  the  alchemists  must  be  wrong.  In  1796  two  German  physicians 
founded  a  society  for  the  investigation  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  this  society 
and  its  branches  existed  as  late  as  1820.  A  text-book  of  chemistry  by  Baudrimont  (1844) 
says  “a  certain  Mr.  Ja vary  has  obtained  very  surprising  results  by  following  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  the  ancient  alchemists,  so  that  there  is  hope  of  at  last  seeing  the  great  work 
succeed.”  Another  work  by  Fiffereau  (1856)  affirms  that  the  metals  are  compound 
bodies,  and  that  silver  can  be  changed  into  gold.  The  literature  of  A.  is  enormous, 
including  such  names  as  Roger  Bacon,  Lord  Bacon,  Becher,  Fludd,  Hermis,  Tris- 
megisti,  Glauber,  Kunkel,  Paracelsus,  Querceteau,  Basil  Valentine,  Peter  Gregory,  etc., 
not  to  mention  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic  writers. 
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ALCIA'TI,  Andre'a,  1492-1550;  an  Italian  jurist,  skillful  in  his  exposition  of  the 
laws,  for  which  he  is  praised  by  De  Thou.  He  published  many  legal  works,  annotations 
on  Tacitus,  and  Emblems  or  moral  sayings  in  Latin  verse,  greatly  admired.  Hia  History 
of  Milan  was  published  in  1625. 

ALCIBI  ADES,  a  son  of  Clinias  and  Dinomache,  b.  at  Athens,  450  b.c.  He  lost  his 
father  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  was  in  consequence  educated  in  the  house  of 
Pericles,  his  uncle.  In  his  youth  he  gave  evidence  of  his  future  greatness,  excelling  both 
in  mental  and  bodily  exercises.  His  handsome  person,  his  distinguished  parentage,  and 
the  high  position  of  Pericles,  procured  him  a  multitude  of  friends  and  admirers.  Socrates 
was  one  of  the  former,  and  gained  considerable  influence  over  him;  but  was  unable  to 
restrain  his  love  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  which  found  ample  means  of  -gratification  in 
the  wealth  that  accrued  to  him  by  his  union  with  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of  Hipponicus. 
His  public  displays,  especially  at  the  Olympic  games,  were  incredibly  expensive.  He 
bore  arms  for  the  first  time  in  the  expedition  against  Potidaea  (432  b.c.),  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  where  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates — a  debt  which  be  liquidated  eight 
years  after  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  by  saving,  in  his  turn,  the  life  of  the  philosopher ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  political  matters  till  after  the  death  of  the  demagogue 
Cleon,  when  Nicias  brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace  for  fifty  years  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians.  A.,  jealous  of  the  esteem  in  which  Nicias  was  held,  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people  of  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  stir  up  afresh  their  old  antipathy  to  Sparta.  It  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  they  engaged  in  the  celebrated  enterprise  against  Sicily,  to  the  command  of  which 
he  was  elected,  along  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus.  But  while  preparations  were  being 
made,  it  happened  during  one  night  that  all  the  statues  of  Mercury  in  Athens  were 
mutilated.  The  enemies  of  A.  threw  the  blame  of  this  mischief  upon  him,  but  post¬ 
poned  the  impeachment  till  he  had  set  sail,  when  they  stirred  up  the  people  against  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  recalled,  in  order  to  stand  his  trial.  On  his  way  home,  he 
landed  at  Thurii,  fled,  and  betook  himself  to  Sparta,  where,  by  conforming  to  the  strict 
manners  of  the  people,  he  soon  became  a  favorite.  He  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
send  assistance  to  the  Syracusans,  persuaded  them  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Athenian  expedition  in  Sicily,  to 
support  the  people  of  Chios  in  their  endeavors  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Athens.  He 
went  thither  himself,  and  raised  all  Ionia  in  revolt  against  that  city.  But  Agis  and  the 
other  leading  men  in  Sparta,  jealous  of  the  success  of  A.,  ordered  their  generals  in  Asia 
to  have  him  assassinated.  A.  discovered  this  plan,  and  fled  to  Tissapliernes,  a  Persian 
satrap,  who  had  orders  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  now  resumed  his 
old  manners,  adopted  the  luxurious  habits  of  Asia,  and  made  himself  indispensable  to 
Tissapliernes.  He  represented  to  the  latter  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Persia 
entire  to  disable  the  Athenians.  He  then  sent  word  to  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
forces  at  Samos  that  he  would  procure  for  them  the  friendship  of  the  satrap  if  they 
would  control  the  extravagance  of  the  people,  and  commit  the  government  to  an  oligarchy. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  and  Pisander  was  sent  to  Athens,  where  he  got  the  supreme 
power  vested  in  a  council  of  400  persons.  When  it  appeared,  however,  that  this  council 
had  no  intention  of  recalling  A. ,  the  army  at  Samos  chose  him  as  their  commander, 
desiring  him  to  lead  them  on  instantly  to  Athens,  and  overthrow  the  tyrants.  But  A. 
did  not  wish  to  return  to  his  native  country  till  he  had  rendered  it  some  service,  and  he 
accordingly  attacked  and  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  both  by  sea  and  land.  Tissa- 
phernes  now  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  at  Sardis  on  his  return,  the  satrap  not  wishing 
the  king  to  imagine  that  he  had  been  accessory  to  his  doings.  But  A.  found  means  to 
escape ;  placed  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  beat  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Persians  at  Cyzicus;  tookCyzicus,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium;  restored  to  the  Athenians 
the  dominion  of  the  sea;  and  then  returned  to  his  country  (407  b.c.),  to  which  he  had 
been  formally  invited.  He  was  received  with  general  enthusiasm,  as  the  Athenians 
attributed  to  his  banishment  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  them. 

The  triumph  of  A.,  however,  was  not  destined  to  last.  He  was  again  sent  to  Asia 
with  100  ships;  but  not  being  supplied  with  money  for  the  soldiers’  pay,  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  assistance  at  Caria,  where  he  transferred  the  command  in  the  meantime  to 
Antiochus,  who  being  lured  into  an  ambuscade  by  Lysander,  lost  his  life  and  part  of  the 
ships.  The  enemies  of  A.  took  advantage  of  this  to  accuse  him  and  appoint  another 
commander.  A.  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  lived  in  voluntary  exile  in  Pactyse,  one.  of 
the  castles  which  he  had  built  out  of  his  earlier  spoils.  But  being  threatened  here  with 
the  power  of  Lacedaemonia,  he  removed  to  Bithynia,  with  the  intention  of  repairing  to 
Artaxerxes,  to  gain  him  over  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  At  the  request  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spartans,  Pliarnabazus,  a 
satrap,  of  Artaxerxes,  received  orders  to  put  A.  to  death.  He  was  living,  at  this  time  in 
a  castle  at  Phrygia;  Pharnabazus  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and  as  his 
victim  was  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  flames,  he  was  pierced  with  a  volley  of  arrows. 
Thus  perished  A.  (404  b.c.),  about  the  45th year  of  his  age.  He  was  singularly  endowed 
by  nature,  being  possessed  of  the  most  fascinating  eloquence  (although  he  could  not 
articulate  the  letter  r,  and  stuttered  in  his  speech),  and  having  in  a  rare  degree  the 
talent  to  win  and  to  govern  men.  Yet  in  all  his  transactions,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
directed  by  external  circumstances,  without  having  any  fixed  principles  of  conduct. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  that  boldness  which  arises  from  conscious  superiority, 
and  shrunk  from  no  difliculty,  because  he  was  never  doubtful  concerning  the  means  by 
which  an  end  might  be  attained.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepos. 

ALCIN'OUS,  a  mythical  king  of  the  Phaecians,  grandson  of  Neptune.  He  was 
immortalized  in  the  Odyssey  for  the  relief  and  entertainment  extended  to  Ulysses  by  his 
daughter  Nausicaa.  The  subjects  of  A.  loved  pleasure,  but  they  were  skillful  seamen, 
and  he  is  described  as  having  been  a  good  prince. 

AL'CIPHRON,  a  Greek  epistolary  writer,  probably  contemporary  with  Lucian. 
His  letters,  116  of  which  have  been  published,  are  in  pure  Attic  dialect,  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  models  of  style.  The  imaginary  authors  are  common  people,  tishermen,  cour¬ 
tesans,  and  parasites.  The  letters  are  valuable  as  picturing  Athenian  private  life  at  that 
period. 

ALCI'RA  (anc.  Azbaticula),  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  20  m.  s.  by  w. 
from  Valencia,  on  an  island  in  the  river  Xucar,  the  two  branches  of  which  are  here 
crossed  by  stone  bridges.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  with  strong  towers.  The 
principal  streets  are  wide,  but  the  t.  is  ill  built.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  the  production  of  silk,  and  agriculture.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  much  intersected  by  canals,  exhibiting  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
system  of  irrigation  introduced  by  the  Moors.  Pop.  16,400, 

ALCMiE'ON,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of 
Ampliiloclus.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Epigoni  who  went  against  Thebes  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  fathers  in  the  war  of  the  seven.  After  the  fall  of  Thebes,  A.  killed  his 
mother,  as  he  had  been  ordered  by  his  father.  For  this  act  madness  came  upon  him,  and 
he  was  always  pursued  by  the  furies.  He  married  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Phegenus,  king 
of  Psopliis,  and  also  Calirrhoe,  daughter  of  the  river-god  Achelous.  The  last  wife 
coveted  the  necklace  andpeplus  of  Harmonia,  once  belonging  to  his  mother,  which  he  had 
given  to  Arsinoe,  and  he  got  them  from  Arsinoe  by  the  false  pretense  of  wishing  to 
dedicate  them  at  Delphi  in  hope  to  cure  his  madness.  When  his  father-in-law  heard  that 
he  had  got  the  treasures  for  his  new  wife,  he  sent  his  sons,  who  killed  A ;  but  A.  ’s  sons 
by  Calirrhoe  took  bloody  vengeance,  at  her  instigation.  After  his  death  A.  seems  to 
have  been  worshiped,  and  had  altars  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere;  his  tomb  was  shown 
at  Psophis,  and  he  had  a  statue  at  Delphi. 

ALCMyE'ON,  a  Greek  natural  philosopher  of  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  c.  b.c.,  b.  in 
Crotona,  s.  Italy,  and  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras.  He  was  the  first  who 
practiced  dissection  of  animals;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  he  ever  operated  on  a 
human  body.  He  thought  the  human  soul  was  immortal,  because,  like  the  heavenly 
bodies,  it  contained  within  itself  a  principle  of  motion.  The  eclipses  of  the  moon  he 
thought  were  occasioned  by  her  shape,  like  that  of  a  boat. 

ALC'MAN,  an  ancient  lyric  poet,  was  born  at  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  lived  first  as  a  slave,  and  afterwards  as  a  freeman  in  Sparta.  He  is  the  earliest 
erotic  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced  some  new  metrical  forms  called  Alcmanica 
metra.  He  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect  a  poem  on  the  Dioscuri,  Parthenia,  or  songs 
sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  bridal-hymns,  verses  in  praise  of  love  and  wine,  etc.  We 
possess  only  a  few  fragments  of  A. ,  nor  do  these  justify  the  high  opinion  entertained  of 
his  merits  by  the  ancients,  though  some  of  them  exhibit  considerable  beauty.  A.  d.  of  a 
loathsome  disease  {moi'bus  pedicularis). 

ALCME'NE,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  wife 
of  Amphitryon ;  mother  of  Hercules,  by  Jupiter,  who  came  to  her  in  the  form  of  her 
husband.  She  wras  the  mother  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon. 

ALCO,  a  variety  of  dog,  domesticated  in  Mexico  and  Peru  before  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Europeans,  and  also  found  in  a  Avild  state  in  these  countries.  But  whether 
it  is  originally  a  native  of  them,  or  has  escaped  from  domestication,  is  uncertain,  nor  is 
the  variety  well  known  to  naturalists.  It  is  described  as  having  a  very  small  head  and 
pendulous  ears :  the  latter  being  in  dogs  one  of  the  ordinary  results  of  domestication. 
Humboldt  supposed  it  to  be  allied  to  the  shepherd’s  dog.  It  has  been  attempted  to  elevate 
it  into  a  species  under  the  name  of  canis  A.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  A.  was 
given  to  more  varieties  than  one. 

ALCOCK,  Sir  Kutherford,  b.  London,  1809;  British  diplomatist  and  author.  He 
held  various  posts  in  the  naval,  medical,  and  diplomatic  services  in  Spain,  1833-44;  and 
was  British  consul  at  Foo  chow,  Shanghai  and  Canton  in  China;  consul-general  to  Japan, 
1859 ;  and  later,  minister  plenipotentiary.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  then  existing  con¬ 
cerning  the  true  relations  of  the  tycoon  and  the  mikado — that  of  vassal,  instead  of  equal 
— his  course  was  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  attempts  were  made  upon  his  life  in 
1860  and  1862.  He  was  one  of  the  four  foreign  ministers  who  ordered  the  bombardment 
of  Shimonoseki,  and  then  exacted  an  indemnity  of  $3,000,000.  For  this  he  was  recalled. 
A.  wTas  made  k.c.b.  in  1863,  and  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China  1865-71.  He  is 
now  president  of  the  royal  geographical  society ;  and  has  published  Medical  History  of 
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the  British  Legion  in  Spain,  Life’s  Problems,  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,  Three  Tears  in 
Japan,  and  Art  and  Art  Industries  in  Japan. 

ALCOHOL  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  hot,  pungent  taste,  and  having  a  slight 
but  agreeable  smell.  It  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  fermented  drinks,  and  gives 
them  tlieir  intoxicating  quality.  Looking  at  the  extraordinary  consumption  of  these 
liquors,  and  to  the  extensive  application  of  A.  for  other  purposes,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  important  substances  produced  by  art. 

There  is  only  one  source  of  A. — namely,  the  fermentation  of  sugar  or  other  saccharine 
matter,  8ugar  is  the  produce  of  the  vegetable  world.  Some  plants  contain  free  sugar, 
and  still  more  contain  starch,  which  can  be  converted  into  sugar.  The  best  vegetable 
substances,  then,  for  yielding  A.  are  those  that  contain  the  greatest  abundance  of  sugar 
or  of  starch.  See  Diastase,  Fermentation,  and  Distillation. 

Owing  to  the  attraction  of  A.  for  water,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  pure  A.  by  distil¬ 
lation  alone.  Common  spirits,  such  as  brandy,  whisky,  etc.,  contain  50  or  52  per  cent 
of  A.;  in  other  words,  they  are  about  half  A.,  half  water.  Proof -spirit,  which  is  the 
standard  by  means  of  which  all  mixtures  of  A.  and  water  are  judged,  contains  57.27  per 
cent  by  volume,  and  49.50  per  cent  by  weight,  of  A.  The  specific  gravity  of  proof- 
spirit  is  918.6;  and  when  a  spirit  is  called  above  proof  ,  it  denotes  that  it  contains  an  excess 
of  A.;  thus,  spirit  of  wine,  or  rectified  spirit,  with  specific  gravity  838,  is  54  to  58  over- 
proof,  and  requires  54  to  58  per  cent  of  water  to  be  added  to  it,  to  bring  the  strength 
down  to  that  of  proof-spirit;  whilst  the  term  under  proof  has  reference  to  a  less  strong 
spirit  than  the  standard.  See  Areometer.  The  most  primitive  method  of  learning  the 
strength  of  A.  was  to  drench  gunpowder  with  it,  set  fire  to  the  spirit,  and  if  it  inflamed 
the  gunpowder  as  it  died  out,  then  the  A.  stood  the  test  or  proof,  and  was  called  proof - 
spirit.  The  highest  concentration  possible  by  distillation  gives  90  per  cent  of  A. ,  still  leav¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  of  water.  In  order  to  remove  this,  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  quicklime, 
or  fused  carbonate  of  potash,  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  liquid,  the  whole  allowed  to  stand 
for  twelve  hours,  and  then  the  spirit  may  be  distilled  off  quite  free  from  water.  Spirit  of 
wine  may  also  be  deprived  of  its  remaining  water  by  suspending  it  in  a  bladder  in  a 
warm  place;  the  bladder  allows  much  of  the  water  to  pass  through  and  evaporate,  but 
little  of  the  A.  The  latter  method  is  called  Soemmering’s  process,  and  depends  on  the 
different  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  the  bladder  admits  of  water  and  A.  passing 
through  it.  Thus,  introduce  into  one  bladder  8  oz.  of  water,  and  into  a  second,  8  oz.  of 
A. ,  and  allow  both  bladders  to  be  similarly  exposed  on  a  sand-bath,  till  all  the  water  has 
evaporated  through  the  pore  of  the  membrane,  which  will  be  accomplished  in  about  4 
days,  and  it  will  then  be  observed  that  whilst  8  oz.  water  have  made  their  exit  from  the 
bladder,  that  only  one  ounce  of  A.  has  thus  evaporated,  and  7  oz.  still  remain  in  the 
bladder.  This  experiment  explains  why  smugglers,  a  few  generations  ago,  could  supply 
a  whisky  which  was  stronger,  and  hence  esteemed  preferable,  as  they  carried  the  wdiisky 
in  bladders  around  their  persons,  and  the  water  escaping  therefrom  in  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  A. ,  a  stronger  spirit  was  left. 

A.  is  used  medicinally,  both  internally  and  externally.  The  more  common  form  for 
internal  use  is  brandy,  and  is  that  generally  recommended  by  physicians.  As  a  stomachic 
stimulant,  A.  is  used  in  sea-sickness  and  indigestion.  As  a  stimulant  and  restorative,  it  is 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  later  stages  of  fever.  It  is  also  employed  internally  as 
a  powerfid  excitant  to  prevent  fainting  during  operations,  and  to  assist  in  restoration  in 
cases  of  suspended  animation.  In  cases  of  diarrhea,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation, 
it  is  often  of  great  benefit.  Externally,  A.  is  applied  to  stop  hemorrhage,  to  harden  the 
cuticle  over  tender  parts,  as  the  nipples  of  females  for  some  time  before  delivery,  and  to 
feet  which  have  been  blistered  from  long  walking  or  tight-fitting  shoes. 

Absolute  or  anhydrous  A.  has  a  specific  gravity  of  793  at  the  temperature  of  60°.  It 
boils  at  173°,  and  has  not  been  frozen  by  any  cold  hitherto  produced.  Reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  — 130°,  A.  becomes  of  an  oily  and  greasy  consistence;  at  — 146°  it  assumes 
the  aspect  of  melted  wax;  and  at — 166°  it  gets  still  thicker,  but  does  not  congeal  at 
the  lowest  attainable  temperature.  This  property  of  non-freezing  at  any  degree  of  cold 
to  which  the  earth  is  subjected,  has  led  to  the  employment  of  A.  colored  red  by  cochineal, 
in  the  thermometers  sent  out  to  the  arctic  regions.  It  acts  as  a  poison  by  abstracting  the 
water  from  the  parts  it  touches.  It  is  highly  inflammable;  its  combustion  yielding  only 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  When  mixed  with  water,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  condensation 
takes  place.  The  formula  of  A.  is  C4H602.  In  100  lbs.,  therefore,  of  A.,  about  53  are 
carbon,  13  hydrogen,  and  34  oxygen.  Besides  the  A.  consumed  in  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits,  it  is  much  employed  in  pharmacy  and  in  the  arts.  It  is  a  powerful  solvent  for 
resins  and  oils;  and  hence  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes.  In  Germany,  a 
cheap  spirit  made  from  potatoes  is  much  used  for  cooking  on  a  small  scale.  See  Methy¬ 
lated  Spirit;  and  Alcohol  and  Alcohols.  The  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks 
will  be  considered  under  Food  and  Drink,  and  Temperance. 

ALCOHOL,  Physiological  and  Poisonous  Action  of.  A.  in  a  concentrated  form 
exerts  a  local  irritant  action  on  the  membranes  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  various  circumstances,  as,  for  example,  its  greater  or  less  dilution,  the  quantity  in 
which  it  is  administered,  the  emptiness  or  fullness  of  the  stomach,  and  the  nature  of  the 
animal  on  which  the  experiment  is  made,  A.  may  either  act  as  a  gentle  stimulus, 
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wliich  assists  the  digestive  process,  or  it  may  excite  such  a  degree  of  irritation  as  inay 
lead  to  the  disorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  well  known  that  dilute  A., 
in  contact  with  animal  matter,  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  90°,  undergoes  acetic 
fermentation,  and  it  was  maintained  by  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  that  a  similar  change  took 
place  in  the  stomach.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  A.  under¬ 
goes  this  change;  and  it  is  the  small  part  thus  changed  which  produces  the  penetrating 
and  disagreeable  acidity  which  characterizes  the  eructations  and  vomited  matters  ot 
drunkards.  A.  is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  rapidly  absorbed  in  an  unchanged  state, 
either  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  vapor;  and  this  absorption  may  take  place  through  the 
cellular  (or  connective)  tissue,  the  serous  cavities,  the  lungs,  or  the  digestive  canal.  This 
is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  who  fatally  intoxicated  dogs  by  injecting  A.  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  by  making  them  breathe  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
alcoholic  vapor;  and  by  Rayer,  who  injected  about  half  an  ounce  of  proof-spirit  into  the 
peritoneum  of  rabbits,  which  almost  immediately  became  comatose,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  It  is,  however,  only  with  absorption  from  the  intestinal  canal  that  we  have  to 
deal,  in  relation  to  man.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  absorption  is  effected  in  the  stomach, 
and  ’it  is  only  when  A.  is  taken  in  great  excess,  or  is  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  that 
any  absorption  beyond  the  stomach  occurs.  The  rapidity  of  the  absorption  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  The  absorption  is  most  rapid  when  the  stomach  is  empty 
and  the  drinker  is  fatigued;  while  the  action  is  delayed  by  a  full  stomach,  and  especially 
by  the  presence  of  acids,  tannin,  or  the  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  ingredients  of  many 
wines.  Fatty  matters  have  a  similar  action,  and  hence  it  is  that  (as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Perrin’s  elaborate  article  on  “The  Physiology  of  Alcohol,”  in  the  Dictionnaire  Encyclo- 
pedique  des  Sciences  Medicates,  vol.  ii.  p.  577,  1865)  “  we  must  account  for  the  English 
habit  of  taking  a  very  fat  soup,  or  even  a  glass  of  oil,  before  proceeding  aux  libations.” 
The  mode  of  action  of  A.  on  the  system,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  drunkenness,  are 
sufficiently  described  in  the  article  Intoxication.  Previously  to  the  year  1860,  the 
actual  presence  of  A.  in  the  blood  had  been  attempted  to  be  proved  by  many  chemists, 
but  no  satisfactory  evidence  upon  this  point  had  been  adduced ;  and  its  presence  had  also 
been  sought  for  in  the  expired  air  and  in  the  secretions,  but  the  results  were  equally 
doubtful ;  and  Liebig’s  view,  that  A.  was  oxidized  in  the  blood,  and  after  passing  through 
various  stages  of  oxidation,  was  finally  converted  into,  and  eliminated  from,  the  system 
as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  was  almost  generally  accepted.  In  that  year,  however,  an 
elaborate  work,  abounding  in  well-devised  experiments,  and  entitled  Du  Bole  deV  Alcohol 
et  des  Anesthesiques  dans  V  Organism,  was  published  by  three  well-known  physiological 
inquirers,  MM.  Lallemande,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  and  received  a  prize,  with  high  com¬ 
mendation,  from  the  academy  of  sciences.  In  this  work,  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  that  *  ‘  A.  stays  for  a  time  in  the  blood,  that  it  exercises  a  direct  and  primary 
action  on  the  nervous  centers,  whose  functions  it  modifies,  perverts,  or  abolishes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dose ;  that  neither  in  the  blood  nor  in  the  expired  air  are  any  traces  to  be  found 
of  its  transformation  or  destruction;  that  it  accumulates  in  the  nervous  centers,  and  in 
the  liver;  and  that  it  is  finally  discharged  from  the  system  by  the  ordinary  channels  of 
elimination.” — Perrin,  op.  cit.,  p.  580.  So  far  from  carbonic  acid  being  one  of  its  final 
products,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  A.  causes  a  diminished  exhalation  of  that  gas.  The 
A.,  when  it  has  entered  the  blood,  is  diffused  over  the  whole  organism,  remains  during, 
apparently,  different  periods  in  different  organs,  and  almost  immediately  begins  to  escape ; 
and  if  as  much  wine  or  spirit  is  taken  as  contains  80  grammes,  or  rather  more  than  oz. 
of  A.,  the  urine  passed  some  hours  afterwards  yields,  by  distillation,  an  amount  of  A. 
capable  of  burning;  and  the  elimination  by  this  channel  continues  for  16  hours  or  more. 
The  elimination  by  the  lungs  continues  for  about  8  hours.  The  authors  believe  that  in 
man  the  chief  excreting  channel  is  the  skin,  but  they  have  no  data  to  show  how  long  this 
elimination  is  continued.  They  further  show  that  when  a  quantity  of  vin  ordinaire, 
equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  of  A.,  has  been  taken  by  a  healthy  man,  the  presence  of  A. 
may  be  readily  detected  in  the  blood,  the  expired  air,  the  urine,  and  the  cutaneous  exha¬ 
lation  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  after  the  wine  has  been  taken.  In  animals  destroyed 
when  intoxicated,  the  portions  of  the  brain  and  of  the  liver  are  found  to  yield,  weight 
for  weight,  considerably  more  A.  than  the  blood.  The  fact  of  the  retention  and  accu¬ 
mulation  of  A.  in  the  nervous  centers  and  liver,  tends  to  throw  much  light  on  the  special 
diseases  of  drunkards. 

The  action  of  any  kind  of  alcoholic  drink  in  moderate  doses,  is  that  of  a  somewhat 
rapid  stimulant.  The  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  for  a  time  excited  beyond  their 
ordinary  strength,  after  which  there  is  a  corresponding  depression.  Although  the  A. 
which  is  introduced  into  the  system  cannot  act  as  a  true  food  (for  in  that  case  it 
would  not  pass  through  the  system  unchanged),  it  indirectly  takes  the  place  of  food,  by 
diminishing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  system,  and  thus  rendering  less  food  sufficient  :  a 
fact  which  is  proved  by  chemical  experiments,  showing  that  less  carbonic  acid  and  urea 
(which  are  the  ultimate  products  of  the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  tissues)  are  given 
off  when  A.  is  administered  in  moderation,  than  when  it  is  totally  withheld. 

The  influence  of  an  excessive  dose  of  A.  has  been  demonstrated  by  various  series 
of  experiments  on  animals,  and  unfortunately  by  many  observed  cases  in  man.  If  a 
poisonous  dose  of  A.  is  given  to  an  animal  (a  dog,  for  example),  its  action  on  the 
nervous  system  is  the  first  point  that  is  noticed.  The  dog  ceases  to  exhibit  the  ordinary 
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control  over  its  muscular  movements,  which  seem  to  he  no  longer  under  the  influence  of 
the  will.  It  walks  with  uncertain  and  doubtful  steps,  till  the  hind-legs  lose  their  power, 
the  fore-legs  still  preserving  some  activity.  The  general  sensibility  becomes  more  or  less 
abolished,  and  the  animal  can  no  longer  see  or  feel.  Soon  afterwards  the  respiration 
fails ;  and  finally,  the  circulation  is  arrested,  and  life  ceases  with  the  last  beat  of  the 
heart. 

As  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  non-profes¬ 
sional  persons  (the  police,  for  example)  to  distinguish  between  extreme  drunkenness  and 
certain  other  morbid  conditions,  as  apoplexy,  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  opium¬ 
poisoning,  it  may  be  practically  useful  if  we  lay  down  a  few  rules  on  this  subject.  In 
concussion  and  in  very  extreme  intoxication,  there  is  profound  coma  or  sleepiness;  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  odor  of  the  breath  removes  all  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  The  most 
difficult  cases  are  those  in  which  the  symptoms  of  concussion  or  apoplexy  are  associated 
with  an  alcoholic  odor  of  the  breath;  in  such  cases  the  head  should  be  most  carefully 
examined  for  marks  of  violence,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  history  of 
the  case  from  those  who  had  previously  seen  the  patient.  In  poisoning  by  opium  or 
laudanum,  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  drug  may  generally  be  detected  in  the  breath  (a  test 
which,  however,  fails  if  morphia  has  been  taken).  In  poisoning  by  opium,  the  face  is 
pale,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  contracted ;  while  in  drunkenness,  the  face  is  flushed, 
and  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated.  Another  difference  (to  which  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor 
calls  attention)  is  this,  that  while  perfect  remissions  are  rare  in  poisoning  by  opium,  in 
poisoning  with  A.  the  patient  often  recovers  his  senses,  and  subsequently  dies.  In 
either  kind  of  poison,  the  stomach-pump  should  be  used,  and  the  ejected  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  facilitate  our  diagnosis.  A  sulphate  of  zinc  emetic  should  be  prescribed, 
if  there  is  no  stomach-pump  at  hand ;  and  after  the  stomach  has  been  well'  cleared  out, 
coffee  and  other  strong  stimulants  should  be  given. 

ALCOHOLOM  ETRY  is  the  process  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in 
a  sample  of  spirits.  See  Akeometer. 


ALCOHOLS.  During  the  last  few  years,  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  ordinary 
alcohol  and  of  the  general  class  of  bodies  to  which  the  term  Alcohols  is  applied,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  resemblance,  in  certain  chemical  reactions,  to  ordinary  alcohol,  has 
been  very  much  enlarged.  We  shall  first  make  a  few  supplementary  additions  to  the 
article  Alcohol,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  notice  the  class  of  Alcohols. 

In  the  article  Synthesis,  a  method  is  described  by  which  Bertlielot  artificially  formed 
alcohol  from  inorganic  compounds.  He  has  since  devised  another  method,  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  nature  of  the  composition  of  this  substance.  On  combining  the 
liydro-carbon  ethylene,  or  olefiant  gas  (C4H4),  with  liydriodic  acid  (HI),  we  obtain  iodide 
of  ethyl  (C4H6I);  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  the  former  compound 
may  be  converted  into  alcohol,  as  is  shown  in  the  equation,* 

Iodide  of  Ethyl.  Hyd.  of  Pot.  Alcohol. 
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Here  it  is  seen  that  the  iodine  of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  abstracts  the  potassium  from  the 
hydrate;  while  the  group  C4H5,  which  constitutes  ethyl,  is  substituted  for  the  metal. 
Alcohol  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  dydrate  analogous  to  hydrate  of  potash;  and  if  the 
latter  is  regarded  as  water  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 
potassium,  so  alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  water  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  the  monatomic  radical  ethyl.  Hence,  while  alcohol  was  regarded,  according 
to  the  compound  radical  theory,  as  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl,  C4H50,H0,  it  is  now 
regarded,  according  to  the  old  theory  of  types  (q.v.),  as  water  in  which  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one  of  ethyl,  C4H5,  and  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

C4H5  ) 
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The  action  of  oxygen  on  alcohol  requires  a  brief  notice.  In  a  nearly  anhydrous  state, 
alcohol  has  little  tendency  to  oxidation,  but  when  freely  diluted  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  rapidly  becomes  oxidized  into  acetic  acid,  a  result  shown  by  the  equation, 

Alcohol.  Acetic  Acid. 


C4H602  +  40  =  C4H404  -f  2H0. 

This  conversion  is,  however,  not  a  direct  one,  an  intermediate  compound,  termed  alde¬ 
hyde  (q.v.),  being  first  formed,  which  is  rapidly  oxidized  into  acetic  acid.  The  oxida¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  into  aldehyde  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 


C4H602  +  20  =  C4II402  +  2H0; 


*  We  have  expressed  the  substances  in  the  following  equation  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
types,  because  tne  substitution  of  the  ethyl  for  the  potassium  is  thus  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the 
corresponding  equation,  C4II5I  +  2K0  =  C4H602  4-  KI. 
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while  the  further  oxidation  of  aldehyde  into  acetic  acid  is  represented  by 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  Acid. 

C4H403  4-  20  =  C4H404. 

Chlorine  and  alcohol  react  singularly  on  each  other — the  final  products  being  hydrochlo¬ 
ric  acid,  and  a  very  remarkable  colorless  oily  fluid  of  a  peculiar  penetrating  and  irritat¬ 
ing  odor,  called  chloral,  which  is  represented  by  the  formula,  C4C13H02.  Dilute 
alcohol  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching-powder)  yields  chloroform;  and  this  is 
the  most  economical  process  for  obtaining  this  invaluable  compound.  Heated  with  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol  loses  all  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  is  con¬ 
verted  into  ethylene,  the  result  being  shown  by  the  equation, 

Alcohol.  Ethylehe. 

' — -A — '  Water. 

C4H602  =  C4H4  -f  2H0. 

A  less  complete  dehydration,  under  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  converts  alcohol  into 
ether.  The  process  is  a  complicated  one,  but  the  final  result  is  expressed  by  the  equa¬ 
tion, 

Alcohol.  Ether.  Water. 

2(C4H609)  =  '(cIhIo),  +  H202. 


The  best  tests  for  discovering  the  presence  of  alcohol  are — 1.  Its  hot,  pungent  taste, 
its  odor,  and  its  great  volatility.  2.  Absorbed  in  asbestos,  it  burns  with  a  pale  blue 
flame,  which  deposits  no  carbon  on  white  porcelain ;  and  when  burned  in  the  mouth  of 
an  inverted  test-tube,  containing  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  baryta,  it  produces  a 
well-marked  deposit  of  carbonate  of  baryta — carbonic  acid  and  water  being  the  products 
of  its  combustion.  3.  It  dissolves  camphor.  4.  It  sets  free  green  oxide  of  chromium 
when  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  chromium  test,  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Thomson  in 
1846,  is  that  on  which  the  French  physiologists  Laliemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  relied  in 
their  investigations  regarding  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood,  urine,  expired  air, 
etc.  See  Alcohol,  Physiological  Action  op. 

Alcohol  is  of  a  double  use  to  the  chemist,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  a  cleanly  and  val¬ 
uable  fuel  when  used  in  the  spirit-lamp,  and  possesses  remarkable  solvent  powers  without, 
in  general  exerting  chemical  action  on  the  dissolved  substances.  It  dissolves  many  of 
the  gases  more  freely  than  water,  as,  for  example,  nitrous  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  the  hydrocarbons,  as,  for  instance,  ethylene. 
Amongst  the  mineral  substances  which  it  dissolves  may  be  mentioned  iodine,  bromine, 
boracic  acid,  the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda,  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  strontium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  zinc,  platinum,  and  gold,  the  perchloride  of  iron,  corrosive  sublimate,  the 
nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  etc. ;  whilst  among  organic  matters,  it  dissolves  many  organic 
acids,  bases,  and  neutral  bodies,  the  resins,  the  soaps,  and  the  fats,  which  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  dissolve  more  freely  in  ether  than  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solutions  of  sub¬ 
stances  used  in  medicine  are  called  Tinctures. 

In  the  article  Polyatomic  Alcohols  (q.v.),  the  general  characteristics  of  the  class  of 
bodies  now  known  as  alcohols  are  briefly  given.  The  term  alcohol  is  now  so  far  extended 
as  to  include  all  neutral  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which  react  upon 
acids  in  such  a  way  that  water  is  eliminated  while  ethers  are  produced.  We  shall  endea¬ 
vor  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  different  classes  of  alcohols  by  giving  one  example  of 
each  principal  kind.  In  a  monatomic  alcohol  (see  Polyatomic  Alcohols),  half  the 

TT  \ 

hydrogen  in  the  primary  type  for  water,  -  02,  is  replaced  by  an  organic  radical;  thus 


in  methyl-alcohol,  or  wood-spirit,  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  H,  is  replaced  by  one 
equivalent  of  the  organic  radical  methvl,  C2H3 — the  formula  for  methyl-alcohol  being 

2pj3  j-  02,  or  C2H402;  while  in  ordinary  vinic  or  ethyl-alcohol  there  is  a  similar  replace¬ 
ment  by  the  radical  ethyl,  C4H5 — the  formula  for  this  (the  ordinary)  alcohol  being 
5  (  09,  or  C4H602. 

The  monatomic  alcohols  are  more  abundant  than  all  the  polyatomic  alcohols  together. 
There  are  several  series  of  them,  of  which  the  most  important  are  alcohols  whose  radical 
is  of  the  form  C2nH2n+ 1  (as  C2H3,C4H5,C6H7),  and  which  are  represented  by  the  formula 

C  H  4-  ) 

C2nH2n+202,  or  ^2njj2n+i  j-  02.  Of  these,  twelve  are  at  present  known.  They  are  inti¬ 


mately  related  to  the  fatty  acids,  whose  general  formula  is  C2nH2n04,  which  may  be 
formed  from  the  alcohol  by  oxidation — 02  being  substituted  for  H2.  Thus  alcohol,  repre¬ 
sented  generally  by  C2nH2n+202,  yields  the  fatty  acid  represented  by  C2nH2n04;  for 
example,  methyl-alcohol,  C2H402,  yields  formic  acid,  C2H204;  ethyl-alcohol,  C4H602, 
yields  acetic  acid,  C4H404,  and  so  on.  The  three  highest  alcohols  of  this  set,  whose  for¬ 
mulae  are  C32H3402,  Cs-jHseO^  and  C62H6202,  known  as  cetylic,  cerotylic,  and  melissylic 
alcohols,  are  solid  waxy  or  fatty  matters.  There  is  one  alcohol  whose  radical  is  Ci0Hi7, 
and  whose  formula  isCi0Hi8O2 — viz.,  the  solid  substance  known  as  Borneo  camphor 
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(see  Resins);  and  in  cholesterin  (an  ingredient  of  the  bile),  whose  formula  is  C52H44O,  the 

radical  is  C52H43.  Diatomic  alcohols  belong  to  the  secondary  water  type,  ^j2  j-  04,  in  which, 

as  before,  half  the  hydrogen,  H2  (which,  in  this  case,  is  two  atoms),  is  replaced  by  one 
atom  of  a  compound  radical.  The  radical  is  often  marked  with  two  dashes  in  such  cases 
as  these,  to  indicate  that  one  of  its  atoms  replaces  two  of  hydrogen.  Thus,  the  most 
important  diatomic  alcohol,  glycol,  is  represented,  according  to  the  theory  of  types,  by 

the  formula  v  4jj4  j-  04,  its  radical  being  C4H4.  In  the  triatomic  alcohols,  we  take 

H  )  2  ' 

jj3  -  06,  or  the  tertiary  type  of  water,  and  replace  half  the  hydrogen — viz.,  three  atoms, 

by  one  atom  of  an  organic  radical,  which  we  consequently  mark  with  three  dashes.  The 
well-known  substance  glycerine  is  the  only  example  of  the  triatomic  alcohols.  Its 
radical  is  C6H5;  and  as  this  replaces  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  its  typical  formula  is 
(C  H  Y"  ) 

®Ug  r  06;  its  ordinary  formula  being  C6He06,  which  throws  no  light  on  its  internal 

constitution.  One  tetr atomic  and  one  hexatomic  alcohol  have  been  discovered.*  The 
former  is  ery thrite,  a  substance  obtained  from  the  litmus  lichen ;  one  atom  of  its  radical, 

CgHe,  replaces  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  its  typical  formula  is  written  |  O  8  j 

while  the  latter  is  mannite  (the  chief  ingredient  of  the  well-known  substance  manna, 
described  in  the  article  Sugar),  in  which  one  atom  of  the  radical,  Ci2H8,  replaces  six 

atoms  of  hydrogen,  its  typical  formula  being  (^12j^8)  |  Oi8,  while  its  ordinary  formula 

is  C12H14O12. 

We  have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  somewhat  difficult 
subject,  because  it  is  one  of  great  general  interest,  as  showing  the  close  chemical  connec¬ 
tion  between  various  groups  of  bodies  of  apparently  totally  different  natures.  No  one 
could  have  anticipated,  twenty  years  ago,  that  such  very  different  substances  as  choles¬ 
terin  and  mannite  were  allied  to  ordinary  alcohol,  f 

ALCO'NA,  a  co.  in  n.  e.  Michigan,  on  lake  Huron;  630  sq.m. ;  pop. ’80,  3107  ;  drained 
by  the  Ausable  and  branches.  It  was  but  recently  organized. 


ALCO'RA,  a  town  of  Valencia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Castellon,  43  m.  n.n.e.  from 
Valencia.  It  is  tolerably  well  built.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  earthenware  and  the  distilling  of  brandy.  Corn,  grapes,  silk,  and  hemp  are 
among  the  principal  productions  of  the  neighborhood.  Fruits  are  a  chief  article  of  export. 
Pop.  5609. 

AL  CORAN.  See  Koran. 

ALCORN,  James  Lusk.  See  page  885. 

ALCORN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Mississippi,  on  the  Tennessee  border;  460  sq.m. ;  pop.’80,  14,272 
— 4409  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  soil  fertile.  Co.  seat,  Corinth. 

ALCOTT,  Amos  Bronson,  b.  Connecticut,  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and 
when  young,  went  to  Virginia  as  a  peddler.  Returning  to  New  England,  he  became  a 
successful  teacher  of  children  in  Boston,  remarkable  for  sympathy  and  skill  in  dealing 
with  the  very  young;  but  he  gave  up  his  school,  and  at  Concord,  Mass.,  began  the 
study  of  natural  theology,  civil  and  social  science,  and  reforms,  especially  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  diet.  He  visited  England  in  1842,  and  brought  back  with  him  Charles  Lane 
and  H.  G.  Wright,  and  the  three  founded  a  community,  near  Harvard,  Mass.  The 
Englishmen  soon  went  home,  the  community  farm  was  sold,  and  A.  went  to  Concord, 
where  he  has  since  lived  as  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  speaking  occasionally  to  the  public 
in  other  places,  when  invited,  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  divinity  to  practical 
cookery.  He  is  admired  for  brilliancy  and  suggestiveness.  His  points  of  importance  in 
treating  of  man  physically  are :  race,  complexion,  dity,  and  government.  He  has  written 
Orphic  Sayings,  Tablets,  Concord  Days,  etc.  In  his  theology  he  has  always  cultivated  the 
mystical  element,  and  of  late  years  his  teachings  show  a  decided  tendency  towards  the 
evangelical  view  of  Christianity,  though  he  declines  to  attach  himself  to  any  sect. 

ALCOTT,  Louisa  May,  b.  1833;  daughter  of  A.  Bronson;  when  very  young  a  writer 
of  fairy  tales,  and  later  of  Hospital  Sketches,  for  which  the  materials  were  secured  while 
she  was  a  nurse  in  the  army,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Little  Women,  Little  Men, 
and  An  Old  Fashioned  Girl,  are  ampng  her  popular  works. 

ALCOTT,  May.  See  page  885. 

ALCOTT,  William  Alexander,  1798-1859;  b.  Connecticut;  cousin  of  A.  Bronson, 
an  American  author.  When  young  he  worked  on  a  farm  in  summer  and  taught  school 
in  winter.  He  studied  medicine  at  Yale,  and  assisted  Woodbridge  in  preparing  his  geog- 

*  A  second  tetratomic  alcohol,  propylphycite,  C6H808lhas  been  lately  artificially  formed  by  Carius ; 
and  dulcite,  which  is  isomeric  with  mannite,  is  now  regarded  as  a  second  hexatomic  alcohol.  We 
mention  these  facts  to  show  what  constant  additions  are  being  made  to  this  class  of  bodies. 

t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sugars  will  soon  be  universally  admitted  to  be  alcohols,  as  Ber- 
thelot  suggested  a  few  years  ago.  In  one  of  our  best  and  latest  works  on  chemistry,  Naquet’s  Prin- 
cipes  de  de  Chiviie,  fondee  sur  les  Theories  Modernes  (2d  ed.,  1867),  cane-sugar,  melitose,  trehalose, 
mycose,  m616zitose,  lactose,  and  parasaccharose  (most  of  which  are  described  in  the  article  Sugar, 
q.v.)  are  placed  under  the  head  of  “Alcohols  Polyglucosides.” 
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raphies,  at  the  same  period  editing  the  Juvenile  Rambler,  the  first  serial  for  children 
issued  in  America.  lie  also  edited  Annals  of  Education,  and  worked  with  Gallaudet, 
Hooker,  and  others  for  school  reform,  gaining  a  premium  for  a  paper  On  the  Construction 
of  School  Houses.  In  1832,  he  removed  to  Boston  and  published  The  Young  Man's  Guide. 
Within  20  years  of  lecturing  he  visited  more  than  20,000  schools,  making  addresses  to 
most  of  them.  His  works  are  more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  nearly  all  of  a  reforma¬ 
tory  character. 

ALCOVE'  (Spanish  alcoba,  which  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  el-Tcauf  a  tent),  an  archi¬ 
tectural  term,  denoting  a  sort  of  niche  or  recess  in  a  chamber  where  one  may  recline,  or 
where  a  bed  may  be  placed.  An  A.  is  either  hung  with  curtains  or  closed  wTith  doors 
during  the  day.  It  wTas  known  to  the  ancients,  and  at  one  time  very  common  in  France, 
when  the  immoderate  size  of  the  apartments  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  as  a  prevent¬ 
ive  against  the  cold  during  sleep.  It  is  no  longer  fashionable,  the  most  eminent  physi¬ 
cians  having  declared  it  to  be  prejudicial  to  health. 

ALCO'Y,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  a  portion  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  It  is  “built  in  a  funnel  of  the  hills,  on  a  tongue  of  land  hemmed  in  by  two 
streams,  with  bridges  and  arched  viaducts.  ”  The  houses  hang  picturesquely  over  the 
terraced  gardens  and  ravines.  The  walls  of  A.  are  of  clay,  and  suffered  considerable 
damage  duriug  the  last  war;  but  the  town  contains  some  new  edifices,  and  has  numerous 
manufactories.  “Here  is  made  the papel  de  hilo,  the  book  Librito  defumar,  which  forms 
the  entire  demiduodecimo  library  of  nine  tenths  of  Spaniards,  and  with  which  they  make 
their  papelitos,  or  little  paper  cigars  200,000  reams  are  annually  made,  of  which  10,000 
are  used  for  writing,  10,000  for  packing,  and  180,000  for  the  paper  cigars!  A.  is  also 
famous  for  its  sugar-plums.  It  has  a  consistory,  town-hall,  poor  asylum,  public  granary, 
etc.  Pop.  (1877),'  32,897. 

ALCUDIA,  Manuel  de  Godoy,  Duke  of,  known  as  the  prince  of  peace,  was  b.  at 
Badajos,  in  Spain,  12th  of  May,  1767.  Poor,  but  handsome  and  musical,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  king’s  body-guard  at  Madrid, %and  soon  became  a  favorite  of  the 
weak  Charles  IV.,  as  well  as  of  his  queen.  Honors  and  emoluments  flowed  in  rapidly. 
In  1801,  he  led  the  Spanish  army  against  the  Portuguese,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Badajos. 
In  1804,  he  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces  on  sea  and  land,  and  invested 
with  unlimited  power.  The  alliance  of  Spain  with  France,  and  the  war  with  England 
which  ensued,  in  spite  of  the  sums  paid  by  Spain  to  secure  neutrality,  the  defeat  of 
Trafalgar,  and  consequent  check  to  commerce — all  tended  to  exasperate  the  public  mind, 
ind  a  court-party  was  formed  against  him,  with  the  prince  of  Asturias  at  its  head.  A. 
now  resolved  to  shake  off  the  French  alliance,  and  to  treat  secretly  with  the  Lisbon  court. 
But  however  cautiously  taken,  his  warlike  measures  reached  the  ears  of  Napoleon,  and 
determined  him  to  carry  out  his  project  of  dethroning  the  Bourbons.  Meanwhile,  the 
people  had  been  further  exasperated  against  the  favorite  by  his  unprincipled  accusations 
against  the  prince  of  Asturias;  and  when,  in  1808,  Charles  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
the  duke’s  life  was  only  saved  by  the  promise  of  his  trial.  This  trial,  however,  never 
took  place.  Napoleon,  who  knew  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  Spanish  majesties, 
had  him  liberated,  and  brought  to  Bayonne,  where  he  instigated  all  measures  taken  by 
the  ex-king  and  queen,  retaining  their  favor  till  their  death.  After  his  fall,  he  lived 
chiefly  in  France.  In  1808,  his  income  had  been  estimated  at  five  million  piastres. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  we  find  him  subsisting  in  Paris  upon  a  small  pension 
bestowed  by  Louis  Philippe.  In  1847,  his  return  to  Spain  was  permitted,  and  his  titles, 
together  with  great  part  of  his  wealth,  restored.  He  died  at  Paris,  4th  Oct.,  1851. 

AL'CTJIN,  or  Flaccus  Albinus,  the  most  distinguished  scholar  of  the  8th  c.,  the  con¬ 
fidant  and  adviser  of  Charlemagne,  was  b.  at  York  about  the  year  735.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  care  of  ^archbishop  Egbert,  and  his  relative,  Aelbert,  and  succeeded  the 
latter  as  master  of  the  school  of  York.  Charlemagne  became  acquainted  with  him  at 
Parma,  as  he  was  returning  from  Rome,  wliitli6r  he  had  gone  to  bring  home  the  pallium 
for  a  friend;  and  in  the  year  782,  this  monarch  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  availed 
himself  of  his  assistance  in  his  endeavors  to  civilize  his  subjects.  A.  became  the  precep¬ 
tor  of  Charlemagne  himself,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  various  sciences.  To  render  his 
instructions  more  available,  Charlemagne  established  at  his  court  a  school  called  Schola 
Palatina,  the  superintendence  of  which,  as  wTell  as  of  several  monasteries,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  him.  In  the  learned  society  of  the  court  A.  went  by  the  name  of  Flaccus 
Albinus.  Most  of  the  schools  in  France  were  either  founded  or  improved  by  him. 
Among  others,  he  founded  the  school  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  in  Tours,  796,  taking 
as  his  model  the  schoohof  York,  and  in  this  school  he  himself  taught  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  court,  801.  While  living  at  Tours,  he  frequently  corresponded  with  Charle¬ 
magne.  At  his  death,  in  804,  he  left,  besides  numerous  theological  writings,  a  number 
of  elementary  works  on  philosophy,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  philology ;  also  poems, 
and  a  great  number  of  letters.  His  letters,  while  they  betray  the  uncultivated  character 
of  the  age  generally,  show  A.  to  have  been  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  time.  He 
understood  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Good  editions  of  his  works  appeared  in  1777  and 
in  1873.  See  the  life  of  A.  by  Lorenz,  1829;  Monnier’s  A.  et  Charlemagne,  1864;  and 
Mullinger’s  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great ,  1877. 
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,  0!NE,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  seven  stars  or  pleiades,  and  supposed  by 

Maedler  to  be  the  central  sun  in  reference  to  which  our  sun  with  its  planets  and  all  other 
known  systems  are  moving,  or  perhaps  revolving  within  some  almost  incomprehensible 
period  ot  time.  Argelander  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be  true. 

ALCA  'ONE,  or  Halcyone,  in  classic  legend,  daughter  of  iEolus,  and  wife  of  Ceyx, 
so  inconsolable  on  the  death  of  her  husband  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where¬ 
upon  she  and  her  husband  were  changed  into  kingfishers  as  a  reward  of  their  mutual 
devotion. 

ALCYO  NIUM,  a  genus  of  coelenterata,  type  of  an  order  called  Alcyonaria,  belonging  to 
the  class  Actinozoa  (see  article  Zoology),  and  consisting  of  a  polype-mass  with  starlike 
pores  and  protrusive  polypes.  A.  digitatum  is  extremely  common  on  the  British  shores, 
on  stones,  old  shells,  etc.,  in  deep  water.  It  sometimes  appears  as  a  mere  crust,  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  commonly  rises  up  in  rounded  cones,  and  often 
assumes  forms  which  have  procured  for  it  the  popular  name  of  dead  man's  fingers,  and 
other  similar  appellations.  The  polype-mass  is  gelatinous  within,  and  covered  with  a 
sort  of  leathery  skin,  the  mass  being  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  minute  canals,  ter¬ 
minating  on  the  outer  surface  in  starlike  figures,  which,  if  the  whole  is  placed  in  sea¬ 
water,  are  seen  to  project  considerably  from  the  surface,  and  appear  as  polypes  with 
eight  tentacula  or  feelers;  so  that  what  seems  to  be  a  disgusting  fleshy  mass  in  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  net,  proves  to  be,  when  placed  in  its  proper  element,  a  structure  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  full  of  animal  life,  existing  under  peculiar  and  wonderful  conditions.  The 
manner  in  which  the  polypes  protrude  and  retract  themselves  has  been  likened  to  that 
in  which  the  horns  of  a  snail  are  protruded  and  retracted.  Their  tentacula  are  short, 
obtuse,  and  elegantly  fringed  at  the  margins.  The  external  part  of  the  body  of  the 
polype  is  a  membrane  so  transparent,  that  by  the  employment  of  a  magnifying  glass  the 
whole  internal  structure  can  be  seen  through  it.  This  delicate  membrane,  however,  is 
composed  of  two  very  thin  membranes,  intimately  united,  the  outer  of  which  increases 
in  thickness  at  the  base  of  the  polype,  coalesces  with  that  of  adjacent  polypes,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  common  leathery  skin  of  the  polype-mass.  The  inner  membrane 
retains  its  extreme  delicacy  throughout  ;  it  extends  into  and  lines  the  cell  of  the  polype 
and  the  tube  or  canal  which  proceeds  from  the  cell  into  the  mass,  and  is  thus  also  con¬ 
tinuous  wfith  the  corresponding  membranes  of  other  polypes  ;  for  the  canals  divide  into 
branches  in  their  course  from  the  base  of  the  polype-mass  to  the  surface,  and  the 
intimacy  of  union  in  the  whole  is  increased  by  a  fine  tubular  net- work  which  occupies 
the  spaces  between  the  principal  canals.  If  a  portion  of  an  A.  is  irritated,  not  only 
the  particular  polypes  immediately  subjected  to  irritation  retract  themselves  as  to 
withdraw  from  danger,  but  the  gradual  collapse  and  contraction  of  the  whole  polype- 
mass  shows  that  the  irritation  has  been  felt  through  it  all.  The  contraction  of  the 
mass  is  owing  to  a  discharge  of  water,  which  the  polypes,  when  protruded,  imbibe, 
and  which  circulates  through  and  distends  the  polype-mass,  so  that  when  the  polypes 
are  undisturbed,  and  in  full  activity,  it  lias  twice  or  three  times  the  size  which  it 
has  as  we  find  it  cast  out  upon  the  beach.  The  stomach  of  each  polype  is  cylindrical 
and  beneath  it  is  a  comparatively  large  cavity,  into  which  hang  loosely  eight  twisted 
filaments  or  threads,  the  use  of  wdiicli  is  not  well  ascertained,  and  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  very  different  opinions  among  naturalists.  In  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the 
polype-mass,  which  fills  the  interstices  of  the  tubular  net-work,  numerous  crystalline 
calcareous  spicula  lie  immersed,  like  the  rafihides  (q.v.)  found  in  the  intercellular 
passages  of  some  plants.  They  are  toothed  on  the  sides,  but  are  of  various  forms,  and 
have  no  organic  connection  with  any  part  of  the  animal  structure  ;  their  only  use  appar¬ 
ently  being  to  impart  some  degree  of  strength  to  the  whole.  These  spicula  are  ol  general 
occurrence  in  zoophytes  of  this  order,  and  are  secreted  by  the  common  skin  of  the 
polype-mass.  The  polype-mass  increases  by  gemmae  or  buds,  which  grow  into  new 
branches  ;  but  the  propagation  of  the  species  takes  place  by  ova  or  eggs,  which  first 
appear  as  minute  smooth  wrarts  on  the  membrane  of  the  canals  in  the  interior.  The 
constriction  of  the  neck,  by  which  they  grow,  separates  them  from  the  parent  membrane, 
and  they  move  through  the  canal  by  means  of  very  minute  vibrating  cilia  or  hairs  with 
wdiich  they  are  furnished,  until  they  reach  the  stomach  of  a  polype,  into  wThich  they 
enter,  and  through  which  they  more  slowly  proceed  till  at  last  they  are  ejected  by  the 
mouth  (the  only  opening),  and  committed  to  the  waves  and  tides.  The  ova  seem  as  if 
capable  of  feeling  whilst  within  the  parent  mass,  and  may  be  observed  to  move  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  to  contract  their  sides  as  if  by  voluntary  action  in  their  passage 
through  the  body  of  the  polype.  These  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  more 
easily  observed  because  the  ova  are  of  a  deep  vermilion  color,  beautifully  contrasting 
with  the  pure  white  of  the  polype,  through  the  tunic  of  which  they  are  seen. — One  of 
the  most  remarkable  known  species  of  A.,  and  the  largest,  is  that  called  A.  pocidum  or 
Neptune’s  cup,  which  was  discovered  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  upon  the  coral-reefs  of 
Sumatra,  and  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Singapore.  It  grows  erect,  sometimes 
attaining  nearly  3  ft.  in  height  and  18  in.  in  diameter.  Specimens  are  now  frequent  in 
museums  in  this  country. 

The  name  alcyonium  was  formerly  also  given  to  many  zoophytes  now  found  to  be  of 
very  different  structure,  some  of  which  now  bear  the  name  alcyonidium,  others  that  of 
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alcyonella.  The  genus  alcyonidium  belongs  to  the  class  of  zoophytes  called  polyzoa,  order 
infundibulata.  See  Zoophytes.  The  most  common  British  species  is  alcyonidium 
gelatinosum.  It  resembles  a  sponge  in  appearance,  but  is  more  pellucid  and  gelatinous, 
and  is  full  of  polypes,  each  having  15  or  16  long  slender  tentacula.  It  is  attached  to  old 
shells  and  stones,  and  is  sometimes  much  lobed,  as  in  the  preceding  figure,  sometimes 
almost  simple.  The  color  varies  from  a  very  pale  brown  to  clear  yellow ;  the  surface  is 
speckled  with  minute  dots,  from  which,  when  it  is  placed  in  sea-water,  the  polypes 
protrude.  The  polype  differs  widely  from  that  of  alcyonium  in  having  an  intestine, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  stomach  to  the  aperture  of  the  cell,  opens  there  by  an  orifice 
distinct  from  the  mouth,  a  difference  characteristic  of  the  classes  to  which  they  respect¬ 
ively  belong.  The  ova  are  clothed  with  cilia,  and  their  motions  either  are  or  most  strik¬ 
ingly  resemble  voluntary  motions. — alcyonella  belongs  to  the  class  polyzoa,  order  hypo- 
crepia.  .  See  Zoophytes.  There  is  one  British  species,  alcyonella  stagnorum,  found  in 
stagnant  waters,  especially  in  autumn,  in  shapeless,  jelly-like  masses,  of  a  blackish-green 
color,  usually  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  The  jelly-like  mass  is  traversed 
from  base  to  surface  by  multitudes  of  tubes,  which  open  by  a  roundish  or  5-angled 
aperture  ;  the  heads  of  the  polypes  project  a  little  way  from  the  aperture,  and  expand 
into  a  circle  of  about  fifty  tentacula.  About  1600  polypes  are  situated  on  a  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  mass.  The  number  of  tentacula  on  a  specimen  of  moderate  size  has 
been  computed  at  more  than  5,000,000.  The  tentacula  are  covered  with  minute  cilia, 
only  to  be  observed  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  by  means  of  which  a  constant  whirl¬ 
pool  is  maintained,  centering  in  the  mouth  of  the  polype,  and  essential,  probably,  for 
breathing  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  food.  Each  polype  is  organically  connected  with 
the  mass,  its  tunic  being  continuous  with  the  tube.  The  alimentary  canal  has  two  open¬ 
ings.  The  ova  are  to  be  found  in  vast  numbers  in  the  tubes  which  traverse  the  mass. 
They  are  dark  brown,  whilst  the  tubes  are  colorless  or  tinted  with  green,  of  a  lens-like 
form  and  destitute  of  cilia.  They  are  produced  from  all  parts  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
gelatinous  tubes  ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  aperture  for  their  escape,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  are  liberated  from  the  parent  mass  only  on  its  death  and  decomposition.  The 
alcyonella  is  an  interesting  object  in  a  fresh-water  aquarium,  but  is  rather  difficult  to  pre¬ 
serve.  It  is  not,  however,  always  to  be  found  even  in  ponds  where  it  might  be  expected, 
and  is  abundant  in  particular  seasons  and  rare  in  others.  The  ova  are  probably  capable 
of  remaining  long  dormant,  until  some  concurrence  of  circumstances  favors  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  germ  of  life  which  they  contain.  See  Johnson’s  History  of  British  Zoophytes, 
2  vols.,  Bond.  1847 — a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

ALDAN',  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Yakutsk;  rises  in  55°  n.  and  125°  e. 
It  flows  300  m.  n.e.,  turns  n.  w.  and  joins  the  Lena  400  m.  below  Yakutsk.  Its  length  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  probably  between  900  and  1300  m. ;  it  is  in  part  navigable. 

ALDAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  branch  of  the  Stanavoi  mountains  running  from  the  main 
chain  in  the  direction  of  Aldan  river.  Some  think  the  name  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
whole  mountain  system  of  eastern  Siberia. 

ALDBOROUGH,  a  t.  in  England,  16  m.  n.n.w.  of  York.  A.  formerly  had  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  by  the  reform  act  of  1832.  The  t.  is  remark¬ 
able  for  ancient  ruins.  It  was  the  Isurium  of  the  Romans,  and  remains  of  aqueducts, 
buildings,  tesselated  pavements,  implements,  urns,  and  coins  have  been  found.  Pop.  ’71, 
parish,  2165;  town,  502. 

ALDEB  ARAN,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation 
Taurus.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  a  cluster  of  five  which  the  Greeks  called 
the  Hyades.  From  its  position  it  is  sometimes  termed  “the  bull’s  eye.” 

ALDEGONDE',  Saint,  Philip  van  Marnix,  baron  of,  1538-98;  a  Dutch  states¬ 
man,  educated  at  Geneva,  a  strong  Calvinist  and  a  leader  among  the  nobles  who  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  the  Netherlands  in  1566.  He  was 
the  friend  of  William  of  Orange,  who  gave  him  several  important  missions,  and  sent  him 
in  1572  to  the  first  Dutch  states-general  at  Dort.  He  was  envoy  to  Paris,  to  London,  and 
to  the  diet  of  Worms.  As  burgomaster  of  Antwerp  in  1584  he  defended  that  city 
against  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  1590  he  was  again  ambassador  to  France.  He  left  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  at  his  death  was  translating  the  Bible  into  Flemish. 

AL  DEGRE  VER,  or  ALDEGRAF,  Heinrich,  1502-62  ;  a  German  painter  and 
engraver.  From  his  style,  which  closely  resembles  his  master’s,  he  has  been  called  the 
“  Albert  Durer  of  Westphalia.”  His  engravings  put  him  in  the  first  rank  of  “  little  mas¬ 
ters.”  Specimens  of  his  paintings  are  very  rare. 

AL  DEHYDE  (C4H402)  is  a  volatile  fluid  produced  by  the  oxidation  and  destructive 
distillation  of  alcohol  and  other  organic  compounds.  Its  discoverer,  Dobereiner,  called 
it  light  oxygen  ether ;  its  present  term  is  an  abbreviation  of  alcohol  dehydrogenitum ,  its 
composition  being  represented  by  that  of  alcohol  from  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
have  been  abstracted.  In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry 
ten  different  modes  of  obtaining  this  substance  are  given.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state 
that  the  best  modes  of  preparing  it  may  be  found  in  that  work,  or  any  recent  treatise  on 
organic  chemistry  It  is  a  thin,  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  very  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame,  and  having  a  spec.  gr.  of  0.8,  a  boiling-point  of  about  71°,  and  a 
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pungent,  suffocating  odor.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine.  As  is  shown  in  the  article  Alcohols,  it 
constitutes  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  A.  must 
be  regarded  as  a  monobasic  acid,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replace¬ 
able  by  a  metal.  Thus,  wThen  potassium  is  gently  heated  with  A.,  one  atom  of  II  is 
replaced  by  one  of  K,  the  resulting  compound  being  aldehydate  of  potash,  C4H3K02. 
Various  salts  of  this  kind  may  be  formed,  of  which  the  most  important  is  aldehydate  of 
ammonia,  or  aldehyde-ammonia,  C4II3(NH4)02,  which  is  obtained  in  transparent  shining 
crystals,  and  is  a  compound  that  has  led  chemists  to  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of 
very  remarkable  derivatives. 

,  AL  DEHYDES  are  a  class  of  organic  compounds,  intermediate  between  alcohols  and 
acids;  the  ordinary  aldehyde,  described  in  the  preceding  article,  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
intermediate  between  ordinary  alcohol  and  its  corresponding  acid — viz.,  acetic  acid.  It 
has  been  shown  in  the  article  Alcohols  that  the  compounds  of  this  class  related  to  the 
fatty  acids  are  represented  by  the  general  formula,  C2nH2n-{-202,  while  the  corresponding 
acids  have  the  formula,  C2nH2n04.  Each  aldehyde  is  derived  from  the  corresponding 
alcohol  by  the  abstraction  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  each  aldehyde  is  converted 
into  its  corresponding  acid  by  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen.  These  essential 
facts  are  shown  in  the  equation, 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

C2nH2n-f202  —  II2  =  C2nII2n02, 

and 

Aldehyde.  Acid. 

( _ A _  _ A _ 

C2nH2n02  -{-  02  =  C2aII2n04. 

Nine  A.  of  the  form  C2aH2n02,  corresponding  to  n  —  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8, 11,  12,  and  16, 
are  at  present  known,  the  simplest  being  ordinary  or  acetic  acid,  C4H402,  and  the  highest 
'  being  palmitic  aldehyde,  C32H3202.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  is 
not  of  necessity  always  an  aldehyde  intervening  between  the  alcohol  and  corresponding 
acid ;  for  example,  methylic  and  caproylic  alcohols  have  not  yet  yielded  an  aldehyde. 

Amongst  A.  not  connected  with  the  preceding  group  may  be  mentioned  various 
organic  compounds  which  have  been  recently  shown  to  belong  to  this  class — thus,  acro¬ 
lein,  C6H402,  is  acrylic  aldehyde;  camphor,  C20Hi6O4,  is  campholic  aldehyde;  bitter- 
almond  oil,  Ci4H602,  is  benzoic  aldehyde;  oil  of  cumin,  Ci6H802,  is  cuminic  aldehyde; 
oil  of  cinnamon,  Ci 8H802,  is  cinnamic  aldehyde;  salicylous  acid,  Ci4H604,  is  salicylic 
aldehyde  ;  and  anisylous  acid,  Ci6H804,  is  anisylic  aldehyde.  Most  of  these  A.  are 
obtained  directly  from  plants,  and  either  exist  in  them  ready  formed,  or  are  given  off  as 
volatile  oils  on  distillation  with  water. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  aldehydes  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  must  refer 
to  the  chapter  on  that  subject  in  the  second  edition  (1867)  of  Naquet’s  Principes  de 
Chimie,  fondee  sur  les  Theories  Modernes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  384-405,  in  which  will  be  found  a 
full  account  of  the  aldehydes  derived  from  the  monatomic  alcohols,  of  the  modes  of  pre¬ 
paring  them,  of  the  properties  common  to  all  aldehydes,  and  those  specially  belonging 
to  different  series,  the  rational  formulae  and  constitution  of  aldehydes,  and  the  aldehydes 
derived  from  diatomic  alcohols  or  glycols,  in  which  this  chemist  includes  not  only 
salicylous,  salicylic,  and  glycolic  aldehydes,  but  that  remarkable  synthetic  product, 
furfurol  (q.v.). 

ALDEN,  James,  a  rear-admiral  in  the  U.  S.  navy ;  b.  Maine,  1809,  d.  San  Francisco, 
1877.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  1828;  in  1841,  was  made  lieutenant,  captain 
in  1863,  commodore  in  1866,  and  retired  with  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1873.  He  was  in 
the  Wilkes  exploring  expedition,  and  in  the  naval  operations  of  the  Mexican  war ;  and 
1848  to  1860  in  the  coast  survey.  In  the  rebellion  he  commanded  the  steamer  South 
Carolina ,  and  in  1862  the  sloop-of  -war  Richmond.  He  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  attacks  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  ;  commanded  the  sloop 
Brooklyn,  the  leading  ship  of  the  line,  in  1864,  and  was  in  the  Mobile  bay  and  Fort 
Fisher  conflicts.  In  1868,  he  was  commandant  of  the  California  navy  yard  ;  in  1869, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  in  the  navy  department ;  and  in  1871  he  took  command 
of  the  European  squadron.  He  d.  1877. 

ALDEN,  John,  b.  England,  1599,  d.  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1687;  one  of  the 
pilgrims  to  Plymouth,  Mass.  He  wras  one  of  the  signers  of  the  compact  in  the  cabin  of 
the  “  Mayflower .”  A.  married  Priscilla  Mullens,  to  whom  his  first  proposal  was  in 
behalf  of  Miles  Standish,  but  who  indicated  her  preference  for  A.  over  the  soldier.  A 
poem  by  Longfellow  has  this  incident  for  it^  theme.  He  was  a  magistrate  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  greatly  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  infant  colony. 

ALDEN,  Joseph,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  New  York,  1807;  graduated  at  Union  college, 
1829;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  w*as  ordained  pastor  of  a  congregational  church 
in  Massachusetts,  1834.  He  was  professor  in  Williams  college,  1835-52;  in  Lafayette 
college,  1852-57;  president  of  Jefferson  college,  1857-67,  and  subsequently  principal  of 
the  New  York  state  normal  school  at  Albany. 
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ALDEN,  Noah,  an  advocate  of  religious  liberty  in  Massachusetts,  as  against  the  old 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  a  member  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution.  For  30  years,  beginning  1766,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Belling¬ 
ham,  and  he  represented  that  t.  in  the  state  constitutional  convention. 

ALDEN,  Timothy,  d.d.,  1771-1839;  b.  Massachusetts;  graduated  at  Harvard  ;  pastor 
of  a  congregational  church  in  Portsmouth,  1799-1805,  and  a  prominent  teacher  there,  and  in 
Newark,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
Allegheny  college,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  author  of  Missions  Among  the  Senecas,  a  book  of 
epitaphs,  and  other  works. 

AL'DENHOVEN,  a  t.  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  n.e.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  pop.  ’67,  3041. 
A.  is  noted  as  the  place  of  a  victory  by  the  Austrians  over  the  French,  under  Dumouriez, 
Mar.  1,  1793. 

AL'DER  ( Alnus ),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  betulacece  (regarded  by  many 
as  a  sub-order  of  amentacea.  See  Birch  and  Amentace^e.  The  genus  consists  entirely 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  cold  and  temperate  climates  ;  the  flowers  in  terminal, 
imbricated  catkins,  which  appear  before  the  leaves  ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  in  sepa¬ 
rate  catkins  on  the  same  plant ;  the  male  or  barren  catkins  loose,  cylindrical,  pendulous, 
having  the  scales  3-lobed,  and  each  with  three  flowers  whose  perianth  is  single  and 
4-partite  ;  the  fertile  catkins  oval,  compact,  having  the  scales  sub-trifid,  and  each  with  two 
flowers  destitute  of  perianth  ;  styles,  two  ;  fruit,  a  compressed  nut  without  wings. — The 
Common  or  Black  A.  {A.  glutinosa)  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia  and  America.  It  has  roundish,  wedge-shaped  obtuse  leaves,  lobed  at  the  margin 
and  serrated.  The  bark,  except  in  very  young  trees,  is  nearly  black.  It  succeeds  best 

in  moist  soils,  and  helps  to  secure  swampy  river-banks  against  the  effects  of  floods.  It 

attains  a  height  of  30  to  60  ft.  Its  leaves  are  somewhat  glutinous.  The  wood  is  of  an 

orange-yellow  color,  not  very  good  for  fuel,  but  affording  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 

charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  upon  which  account  it  is  often  grown  as 
coppice-wood.  Great  numbers  of  small  A.  trees  are  used  in  Scotland  for  making  staves 
for  herring-barrels.  The  wood  is  also  employed  by  turners  and  joiners  ;  but  it  is 
particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its  property  of  remaining  for  a  long  time  under  water 
without  decay,  and  is  therefore  used  for  the  piles  of  bridges*  for  pumps,  sluices,  pipes, 
cogs  of  mill-wheels,  and  similar  purposes.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  for  dyeing, 
also  for  staining  fishermen’s  nets.  It  produces  a  yellow  or  red  color,  or,  with  copperas, 
a  black  color.  The  leaves  and  female  catkins  are  employed  in  the  same  way  by  the 
tanners  and  dyers  of  some  countries.  The  bark  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  has  been 
used  for  gargles,  and  also  administered  with  success  in  ague.  The  seeds  are  a  favorite 
food  of  greenfinches. — The  A.  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  many  of  the  most  exquisite 
landscapes  in  Britain.  The  dark  green  of  its  foliage,  and  the  still  darker  hue  of  its  bark, 
contrast  beautifully  with  the  colors  of  the  other  trees  with  which  it  is  usually  associated 
on  the  banks  of  our  rivers.  In  boggy  grounds  it  is  often  almost  the  only  kind  of  tree 
that  appears,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  highlands,  groups  of  alders  are  scattered  over  the 
lower  and  moister  parts  of  the  mountain-slopes.  The  individual  tree,  viewed  by  itself, 
may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  stiff  and  formal  in  appearance ;  but  in  groups  or  clusters 
it  is  always  far  otherwise. — The  common  A.  ceases  on  the  Swedish  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  in  the  s.  of  Angermannland,  and  is  there  called  the  Sea  A.,  because  it  is  only 
in  the  lowest  grounds  near  the  seat  that  it  occurs. — The  Gray  or  White  A.  (A.  incana ), 
a  native  of  many  parts  of  continental  Europe,  especially  of  the  Alps,  and  also  of  North 
America,  and  of  Kamtchatka,  but  not  of  Britain,  differs  from  the  common  A.  in  having 
acute  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  not  glutinous.  It  attains  a  rather  greater  height,  but 
in  very  cold  climates  and  unfavorable  situations  appears  as  a  shrub.  It  occurs  on  the 
Alps  at  an  elevation  above  that  to  which  the  common  A.  extends,  and  becomes  abundant 
also  where  that  species  disappears  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
The  wood  is  white,  fine-grained,  and  compact,  but  readily  rots  under  water.  The  bark 
is  used  in  dyeing. — A.  cordifolia  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  with  cordate  acuminate 
leaves,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Italy,  but  found  to  be  quite  hardy  in  England.  Some  of  the 
American  species  are  mere  shrubs.  The  bark  of  A.  serrulata  is  used  in  dyeing. — 
Several  species  are  natives  of  the  Himalayas. — The  Berry-bearing  A.,  or  A.  Buck¬ 
thorn,  is  a  totally  different  plant.  See  Buckthorn. 

*AL'DERMAN,  a  title  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdorman,  compounded  of  ealdor 
(older)  and  man.  Whether  any  definite  and  invariable  functions  were  connected  with 
the  ancient  rank  of  ealdorman,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clearly  ascertained.  The  term 
was  generally  applied  to  persons  of  high  and  hereditary  distinction,  such  as  princes,  earls, 
and  governors.  Its  special  signification  in  the  titles  “A.  of  all  England  ”  {aldermannus 
totius  Anglice )  and  “king’s  A.”  (aldermannus  regis)  is  not  distinctly  indicated.  There 
were  also  aldermen  of  counties,  hundreds,  cities,  boroughs,  and  castles.  In  modern 
times,  aldermen  are  officers  invested  with  certain  powers  in  the  municipal  corporations  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  either  as  civil  magistrates,  or  as  accessors  of  the  chief  civil 
magistrates  in  cities  and  towns  corporate.  The  corresponding  title  in  Scotland  is  bailie. 
The  London  court  of  aldermen  consists  of  26  aldermen,  including  the  lord  mayor,  and 
constitutes  the  bench  of  magistrates  for  the  city,  besides  having  judicial  and  legislative 
authority  in  the  corporation.  See  Supp.,  page  885. 
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ALDERNEY  (Fr.  Aurigny;  Lat.  Aurinia),  an  island  in  the  English  channel  (see 
Channel  Islands),  lat.  49°  45'  n.,  long.  2°  13'  w.,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Normandy 
by  a  strait  about  7  m.  in  breadth,  called  the  race  of  Alderney.  Through  this  channel,' 
which  is  very  dangerous  in  rough  weather,  the  remnant  of  the  French  fleet  escaped 
after  their  defeat  at  La  Hogue  in  1692.  The  distances  between  Alderney  and  the  nearest 
points  of  Guernsej",  Jersey,  and  Great  Britain  are  respectively  about  15,  33,  and  60  m. 
The  length  of  the  island  is  about  4  m.,  the  breadth  about  1J.  The  coast  to  the  s.e.  is 
bold  and  lofty,  to  the  n.e.  and  n.  it  descends,  forming  numerous  small  bays,  one  of 
which,  that  of  Crabby,  affords  the  only  anchorage  in  the  island.  A  harbor  of  refuge 
and  breakwater  have  been  constructed  on  the  n.  side  of  the  island,  the  extensive  works 
connected  with  which  have  greatly  increased  the  population  ;  6  m.  to  the  w.  are  the 
caskets,  a  small  cluster  of  rocks  on  which  are  three  liglit-houses.  The  soil  in  the  center 
of  the  island  is  highly  productive ;  and  the  A.  cows,  a  small  but  handsome  breed,  have 
always  been  celebrated.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  good  water  abounds. 
The  population  has  been  steadily  on  the  decrease  for  some  time.  In  1851,  it  was  3333; 
in  1871,  it  counted  2738.  Education  to  some  extent  is  universal.  The  population  was 
originally  French,  but  half  the  inhabitants  now  speak  English,  and  all  understand  it. 
Protestantism  has  prevailed  here  since  the  reformation.  A.  is  a  dependency  of  Guernsey, 
and  subject  to  the  British  crown.  The  civil  power  is  vested  in  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  crowm,  and  six  jurats  chosen  by  the  people.  These,  with  twelve  popular  represent¬ 
atives  or  douzainiers  (who  do  not  vote),  constitute  the  local  legislature.  The  court  of 
justice  is  composed  of  the  judge  and  jurats,  the  royal  procureur  and  comptroller  and 
the  registrar  (greffier),  nominated  by  the  governor.  There  is  a  local  militia,  consisting  of 
two  companies  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  artillery.  The  “  town,”  situated  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  valley  near  the  center  of  the  island,  contains  a  few  public  buildings,  among 
which  is  the  old  church,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  12th  c. ,  and  a  new  one  in  the  early 
English  style,  with  a  tower  104  ft.  high.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

AL'DERSHOTT  CAMP.  When  England  and  France  declared  war  against  Russia  in 
1854,  in  relation  to  Turkish  affairs,  the  British  army  was  known  to  be  in  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state  ;  39  years  of  peace  had  allowed  many  important  elements  in  military  organi¬ 
zation  to  fall  into  a  state  of  inefficiency.  Among  others,  the  power  of  acting  well 
together  in  brigades  and  divisions  had  scarcely  been  taught  to  our  soldiers,  who  had  been 
familiar  with  little  more  than  the  discipline  and  tactics  of  battalions  and  companies.  To 
remedy  in  part  these  defects  was  the  object  held  in  view  in  establishing  the  camp  at  A. 
It  was  to  be  a  permanent  camp,  with  barracks  and  huts,  instead  of  mere  canvas  tents; 
and  was  to  be  provided  with  all  the  appliances  for  a  military  school,  valuable  to  officers 
as  well  as  to  privates.  A  dreary  waste,  on  the  confines  of  Surrey,  Hants,  and  Berks, 
called  A.  heath,  was  purchased  by  the  government  as  the  locality  for  the  new  camp.  The 
area  was  7063  acres,  and  the  purchase-price  about  £130,000.  The  spot  was  deemed 
suitable  as  being  distant  from  any  thickly  inhabited  district  ;  as  being  within  easy  reach 
of  three  or  four  stations  on  the  South-western  and  South-eastern  railways ;  and  as  being  con¬ 
veniently  placed  for  the  quick  transmission  of  troops  to  any  part  of  the  southern  coast. 
The  camp  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  troops  in  1855.  At  first,  no  brick  structures  were 
attempted.  The  soldiers  were  accommodated  in  wooden  huts,  each  furnishing  living  and 
sleeping  room  for  about  25  men.  When  the  camp  was  inaugurated,  in  April  of  the  year 
last  named,  by  a  review  at  which  the  queen  was  present,  there  were  18,000  troops,  regulars 
and  militia,  temporarily  stationed  there.  The  huts  for  each  regiment  were  grouped 
apart,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  regimental  discipline.  Each  hut  had  a  range  of  iron 
bedsteads  on  either  side,  capable  of  being  doubled  up  ;  and  a  long  table  through  the 
middle,  in  a  line  with  two  doors  at  the  ends  of  the  huts.  The  officers’  huts,  though  of 
course  superior  in  construction  and  convenience,  were  as  simple  as  they  could  well  be. 
The  cooking  was  performed  in  huts  especially  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  provided  with 
efficient  cooking  apparatus.  The  wooden  huts  have  gradually  been  superseded  by  brick 
barracks,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  These  will  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  future  article  (Barracks),  as  examples  of  the  finest  barracks  hitherto  construct¬ 
ed  in  this  country.  The  Basingstoke  canal,  running  directly  across  the  heath,  has  occasion¬ 
ed  a  division  into  north  camp  and  south  camp  ;  but  each  of  these  is  susceptible  of  a  good 
deal  of  extension.  Reviews  and  sham-fights  are  frequently  held,  at  some  of  which  the 
queen  has  been  present,  and  there  are  various  important  operations  carried  on  daily,  and 
known  to  very  few  besides  those  immediately  concerned.  There  are  many  square  m. 
of  plain,  heath,  shrub,  morass,  valley,  and  hill  surrounding  the  camp,  on  which  soldiers, 
and  especially  the  militia  regiments,  are  exercised  in  the  various  evolutions  and  strategic 
movements  connected  with  the  battle  field  and  siege-works.  It  is  no  child’s  play  ;  the 
men  are  often  severely  worked,  and  gain  a  foretaste  of  some  of  the  fatigues  of  military 
life.  On  other  da}7s,  they  are  exercised  in  various  quiet  duties  of  tents  and  huts,  bar¬ 
racks  and  kitchens,  intended  to  teach  them  many  of  the  useful  knacks  in  which  French 
soldiers  are  acknowledged  to  be  more  skilled  than  the  English.  Different  regiments, 
regulars  as  well  as  militia,  artillery  as  well  as  cavalry  and  infantry,  take  it  in  turn,  to 
experience  camp-life  at  A.  There  are  usually  about  from  10,000  to  15,000  troops  at  the 
camp,  comprising  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  militia.  The  war  authorities  some 
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years  ago  purchased  or  leased  a  portion  of  forest-land  between  A.  and  Winchester ; 
camping  arrangements  of  a  temporary  kind  are  made,  and  the  troops  are  occasionally 
exercised  with  a  tough  march  of  a  dozen  miles.  A  thriving  t.  (pop.  in  71,  11,615)  has 
sprung  up  near  the  camp.  An  unfortunate  circumstance  is  that  the  barracks  have  been 
built  at  the  very  edge  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the  government  ;  as  a  consequence, 
private  speculators  built  beer-houses  and  haunts  of  dissipation  close  to  the  barracks, 
greatly  to  the  demoralization  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  buy  up  these  people, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  value  of  the  land.  Some  alleviation  has  arisen  from  the  operation 
of  the  contagious  diseases  acts  of  1866  and  1869. 

ALDHELM,  656-709  ;  an  English  divine  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy;  the  first 
Englishman  who  wrote  Latin  poetry.  He  was  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  bishop  of  Sher¬ 
borne,  and  afterwards  of  Salisbury.  He  is  known  by  two  works,  Be  Virginitate  and  De 
Laude  Virginum. 

AL'DINE  EDITIONS,  the  name  given  to  the  works  that  issued  from  the  press  of  Aldo 
Manuzio  (q.v.)  (Lat.,  Aldus  Manutius)  and  his  family  in  Yenice,  1490-1597.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  their  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  by  their  handsome  exterior,  they  have  been 
highly  prized  by  the  learned  and  by  book-collectors.  Many  of  them  are  the  first  editions 
(i editiones  principes)  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  ;  others  contain  corrected  texts  of  mod¬ 
ern  classic  writers,  as  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  etc.,  carefully  collated  with  the 
MSS.  All  of  them  are  distinguished  for  the  remarkable  correctness  of  the  typography; 
the  Greek  works,  however,  being  in  this  respect  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Latin  and 
Italian.  The  editions  published  by  Aldus,  the  father,  form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
printing,  as  they  contributed  in  no  ordinary  measure  to  the  perfecting  of  types.  No  one 
had  ever  before  used  such  beautiful  Greek  types,  of  which  he  got  nine  different  kinds 
made,  and  of  Latin  as  many  as  fourteen.  It  is  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  engraver,  Fran¬ 
cesco  of  Bologna,  that  we  owe  the  types  called  by  the  Italians  corsivi,  and  kno  wn  to  us  as 
italics,  which  he  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  8vo  edition  of  ancient  and  modern  classics, 
commencing  with  Virgil,  1501.  Manuzio’s  impressions  on  parchment  are  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  he  was  the  first  printer  who  introduced  the  custom  of  taking  some  impressions 
on  better  paper — that  is,  finer  or  stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  edition.  The  first  example  of 
his  is  afforded  in  the  Epistolce,  Grcecce,  1499.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  who  has 
brought  so  much  zeal,  disinterestedness,  taste,  and  knowledge  to  the  furtherance  of  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  classical  literature.  After  his  death,  in  1515,  his  business  was  superintended 
by  liis  father-in-law,  Andreas  Asulanus.  Paul,  the  son  of  Aldus,  possessed  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Latin  classics  that  his  father  had  for  Greek.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1597.  The 
printing  establishment  founded  by  Aldo  continued  in  active, operation  for  100  years,  and 
during  this  time  printed  908  different  works.  The  distinguishing  mark  is  an  anchor,  en¬ 
twined  by  a  dolphin,  generally  with  the  motto,  Sudavit  et  alsit.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
grandson  of  the  founder,  it  lost  the  superiority  which  it  had  formerly  maintained  over  all 
the  other  printing-presses  in  Italy.  The  demand  which  arose  for  editions  from  this  office, 
and  especially  for  the  earlier  ones,  induced  the  printers  of  Lyon  and  Florence,  about 
1502,  to  begin  the  system  of  issuing  counterfeit  Aldines.  The  Aldo  mania  has  considera¬ 
bly  diminished  in  later  times.  Among  the  A.  works  which  have  now  become  very  rare 
may  be  mentioned  the  Bom  Beaten  Marice  Virginia  of  1497  ;  the  Virgil  of  1501 ;  and  the 
Rhetores  Greed  ;  not  to  mention  the  editions  from  1494  to  1497,  which  are  now  extremely 
rare.  The  most  complete  collections  known  are  those  of  the  former  grand  duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  of  Renouard,  the  bookseller  of  Paris.  In  1884  appeared  a  third  edition  of  the 
monograph  published  by  Renouard,  Annales  de  Imprimerie  des  Aides,  ou  Bistoire  des 
Trois  Manners,  et  de  leur  editions :  par  A.  Renouard,  Paris,  1834.  Ebert  has  published 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  authentic  A.  E.  in  the  supplement  to  Vol.  I.  of  his  Bibliographical 
Dictionary. 

ALDI'NI,  Giovanni,  1762-1834;  nephew  of  Galvini,  and  brother  of  count  Antonio 
Aldini ;  a  student  of  natural  science.  He  held  the  chair  of  physics  at  Bologna.  His  chief 
work  was  in  experiments  to  apply  science  to  useful  purposes;  galvanism,  gas  for  light¬ 
houses,  and  fire-proof  cloth  receiving  most  attention.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  national  institute  of  Italy  ;  received  the  British  royal  society’s  gold  medal ;  and  was 
made  knight  of  the  iron  crown,  and  counselor  of  state  at  Milan. 

ALDOBRANDI'NI,  a  noble  Florentine  family,  among  whom  were  Sialvestro,  1499- 
1558;  Ippolito  (pope  Clement  VIII.),  1536-1605;  and  Francesco,  created  a  prince  by 
Clement.  The  “Aldobrandine  Wedding,”  a  famous  picture,  dating  probably  from  the 
time  of  Augustus,  was  found  in  1606  on  the  site  of  the  garden  of  Maecenas. 

ALDRICH,  Nelson  W.  See  page  886. 

ALDRICH,  Thomas  Bailey,  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ,  1836.  He  intended  to  enter 
college,  but  on  his  father’s  death  went  into  his  uncle’s  counting-room  in  New  York, 
remaining  three  years,  frequently  writing  verses  for  the  newspapers  ;  was  reader  for  a 
publishing  house,  then  a  regular  writer  for  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror  and  an 
editor  of  the  Borne  Journal  and  the  Saturday  Press.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
leading  magazines.  His  first  volume  of  poems  was  The  Bells,  1855  ;  followed  by  Babie 
Bell,  Pampinea,  Cloth  of  Gold,  etc.  Among  his  prose  works  are  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy, 
Prudence  Palfrey,  Marjorie  Daw,  etc.  He  was  editor  of  Every  Saturday;  and  became 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  1881. 
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ALDRIDGE,  Ira,  1810-67,  the  “African  Roscius.”  There  are  two  accounts  of 
him,  one  that  he  was  a  mulatto  born  near  Baltimore  about  1810,  apprenticed  to  a  German 
ship-carpenter,  and  accompanying  Edmund  Kean  to  England  as  a  servant;  returned  in 
1830  or  81,  and  appeared  on  the  stage  in  Baltimore;  failed  and  returned  to  England, 
where  he  gained  high  reputation.  The  other  story  is  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  native  of 
Senegal,  who  was  brought  here  as  a  slave,  became  a  Christian  and  pastor  of  the  African 
church  in  Church  st.,  New  York;  that  Ira  was  born  in  that  city  about  1805,  and  intended 
for  the  ministry ;  that  he  was  fond  of  dramatic  performances,  but  his  father  disapproved, 
and  sent  him  to  England  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry ;  that  he  still  preferred  the 
drama,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Royal  theater,  London,  in  “  Othello,”  and  was  re¬ 
markably  successful.  He  playedalso  “Zanga,”  “Orozembo,”  “Rolla,”  and  other  char¬ 
acters  that  were  color-parts  throughout  England.  On  the  continent  he  took  high  rank 
in  Sliakspeare’s  tragedies  and  kindred  characters,  and  he  had  presents  of  crosses  and 
medals  from  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was 
actual  or  honorary  member  of  many  of  the  great  academies.  He  married  an  English 
woman,  whom  he  left  a  widow  in  London.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on  his  way 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  an  engagement,  and  expected  to  appear  in  New  York  in 
the  following  September. 

ALDROVAN  DI,  Ulysses,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  the  16th  c.,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  probably  about  the  year  1522.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
and  received  an  excellent  education,  partly  in  his  native  city  and  partly  in  Padua. 
Some  of  his  religious  opinions  having  been  called  in  question,  he  traveled  to  Rome  in 
1550,  to  vindicate  himself;  and  whilst  there,  studied  Roman  antiquities,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  ancient  statuary.  At  Rome,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Rondelet.  On 
his  return  home,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  having  taken  his  degree 
in  medicine  at  the  university  of  Bologna  in  1553,  he  was  in  the  following  year  appointed 
to  the  chairs  of  philosophy  and  logic,  and  also  to  the  lectureship  on  botany.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  for  some  time  in  Bologna,  and  appears  after  a  short  time  to  have  ex¬ 
changed  some  of  the  chairs  which  he  held  in  the  university  for  that  of  natural  history, 
to  the  study  of  which  science  he  applied  himself  with  great  devotedness.  He  established 
the  botanical  garden  at  Bologna  in  1567.  He  was  much  employed,  during  many  years, 
in  forming  a  museum  of  natural  history,  collecting  specimens  with  great  assiduity,  and 
employing  draughtsmen  to  make  figures  of  them  for  the  great  work  on  natural  history 
which  he  contemplated.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science,  he  traveled  into  different 
countries,  but  no  particular  record  of  his  travels  remains.  Inspiring  others  wfith  a  zeal 
similar  to  his  own,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  museum  rapidly  increase.  He 
finally  bequeathed  it  to  the  senate  of  Bologna,  and  it  became  the  foundation  of  the 
splendid  public  museum  of  that  city,  where  many  of  A.’s  specimens  remain  to  this  day. 
He  left  behind  him  also  at  his  death  a  prodigious  mass  of  valuable  manuscripts,  which 
still  remain  in  the  public  library  of  Bologna,  a  store  of  which  proper  use  has  never  yet  been 
made,  and  in  which  there  is  probably  much  correspondence  of  eminent  men,  interesting 
as  showing  the  first  steps  of  progress  of  the  science  of  natural  history,  after  the  long  dor¬ 
mancy  of  the  middle  ages.  All  his  studies  and  collections  were  made  subservient  to  his 
work  on  natural  history;  the  first  volume  of  which — on  birds — appeared  in  1599.  Six 
volumes  appeared  during  A.’s  life  ;  other  seven  were  published  under  the  direction  of  his 
colleagues  and  pupils  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1605.  It  has  been  stated  in 
many  notices  of  his  life,  and  was  long  commonly  believed,  that,  by  his  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  A.  reduced  himself  to  circumstances  of  great  poverty,  and  that  he  died  in  a  public 
hospital  at  Bologna;  but  the  story,  although  Baylehas  adopted  it  in  his  dictionary,  rests  on 
no  sufficient  evidence,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  true.  It  is  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  A.,  and  the  volume  on  minerals  is  especially  rare. 
A.  has  been  censured  for  excessive  copiousness  in  things  of  little  importance,  and  at  best 
merely  serving  to  illustrate  his  subject  and  render  it  interesting.  He  shows,  however, 
great  anxietv  to  set  forth  all  that  is  known  on  every  subject  of  which  he  treats  ;  he 
writes  of  natural  history  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  greatly  loves  the  science,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  devout  and  reverent  spirit,  always  beholding  in  the  works  of  crea¬ 
tion  the  traces  of  the  Creator’s  hand. 

ALD  STONE,  or  Alston,  sometimes  called  Alston  Moor,  a  market-t.  of  the  co. 
of  Cumberland,  England,  30  m.  e.s.e.  from  Carlisle.  The  parish  of  A.  contains  ex¬ 
tensive  and  very  productive  lead  mines,  formerly  belonging  to  the  earls  of  Derwent- 
water,  and  now  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  The  t.  has  manufactures 
of  worsted  yarns  and  flannel.  It  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district  on  the  declivity  of 
a  steep  hill,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Nent  and  south  Tyne.  The  pop.  is  about 
2700.  The  produce  of  the  lead  mines  has  fallen  off  considerably  during  the  past  15 
years.  Pop.  of  parish  ’81,  4621. 

ALE  would  seem  to  have  been  the  current  name  in  England  for  malt  liquor  in  gen¬ 
eral  before  the  introduction  of  hops.  This  took  place,  according  to  Johnston  ( Chemistry 
of  Common  Life),  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  about  the  year  1524.  As  the  use 
of  hops  was  derived  from  Germany,  the  German  name  for  malt  liquor  (pier),  beer,  was 
used  at  first  to  distinguish  the  hopped  liquor  from  ale,  the  unhopped.  _  The  word  ale  had 
in  all  likelihood  been  introduced  by  the  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  settlers  tor  ol 
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(allied  probably  to  oil)  is  still  tlie  name  for  malt  liquor  in  the  Scandinavian  tongues — and 
must  have  driven  out  the  beor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  that  people  had  in  common 
with  the  other  Teutonic  nations.  As  now  used,  ale  signifies  a  kind  of  beer  (q.v.  and 
Fermentation),  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  strength  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  remain¬ 
ing  undecomposed.  Strong  ale  is  made  from  the  best  pale  malt ;  and  the  fermentation 
is  allowed  to  proceed  slowly,  and  the  ferment  to  be  exhausted  and  separated.  This, 
together  with  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  still  left  undecomposed,  enables  the  liquor  to 
keep  long  without  requiring  a  large  amount  of  hops.  The  Scotch  ales  are  distinguished 
for  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  hops  they  contain,  and  for  their  vinous  flavor. 
They  are  fermented  at  an  unusually  low  temperature.  The  ales  of  Edinburgh  and 
Prestonpans  have  a  high  reputation.  Burton  ale  is  the  strongest  made,  containing  as 
much  as  8  per  cent  of  alcohol  ;  while  the  best  brown  stout  has  about  6  per  cent,  and 
common  beer  only  1  per  cent.  India  pale  ale  differs  chiefly  in  having  a  larger  quantity 
of  hops. 

ALEAN'DRO,  Girolamo  (Hieronymus).  1480-1542,  studied  at  Venice,  and  got 
great  reputation  for  learning,  and  in  1508  went  to  Paris,  on  invitation  of  Louis  XII., 
to  be  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  rector  in  the  university.  He  was  sent  on  missions  to 
Rome,  where  Leo  X.  kept  him  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  In  1520  he  was  papal  nuncio 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  and  next  year  Luther’s  chief  opponent  in  the  diet  of 
Worms,  going  to  the  utmost  extremes  to  suppress  the  doctrines  of  the  reformer,  and 
becoming  so  violent  that  he  lost  the  friendship  of  Erasmus.  He  drew  up  the  edict 
against  Luther,  and  after  the  diet  went  as  nuncio  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  lighted 
the  fires  of  persecution — two  monks  of  Antwerp,  the  first  martyrs  of  the  reformation, 
being  burned  at  his  instigation,  at  Brussels.  In  1523  Clement  VII.  sent  him  to  the  court 
of  Francis  I.,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  that  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525), 
and  released  only  after  paying  a  heavy  ransom.  In  1538,  he  was  made  cardinal  and 
took  the  title  of  St.  Chrysogonius.  The  Vatican  library  has  his  letters  about  Luther. 

A-LEE,  expressed  by  the  French  sous  le  vent ,  or  “  under  the  wind,”  is  a  maritime  term 
applied  to  the  position  of  the  helm  when  so  worked  as  to  bring  the  head  of  the  ship  to 
windward. 

ALEGAM'BE,  Philippe,  1592-1652  ;  superior  of  the  house  of  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and 
secretary  to  their  general.  He  wrote  biographies  of  Jesuit  martyrs  and  a  life  of  Cardan. 

ALEKO  PASHA.  See  page  886. 

AL  EMAN,  Louis,  b.  1390;  archbishop  of  Arles  and  cardinal  of  St.  Cecelia.  He  was 
one  of  the  presidents  of  the  council  of  Basle  in  1431,  and  led  the  party  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  councils  over  the  pope  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  EugeniusIV.,  and  on  his 
motion  the  latter  was  deposed  and  Felix  V.  elected  in  his  stead.  Eugenius  thereupon 
deposed  Felix,  and  deprived  A.  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  but  these  were  restored  by 
Nicholas  V.  in  1447 — Felix  having  resigned  on  A.’s  advice.  In  1527,  A.  was  canonized 
by  pope  Clement  VII. 

ALEMAN',  Mateo,  a  famous  Spanish  novelist,  was  b.  about  the  middle  of  the  16tli 
e.,  at  Seville,  and  d.  in  Mexico  during  the  reign  of  Philip  III.  In  1604  he  published  a 
poetical  biography  of  St.  Antonius  of  Padua  ;  and  in  1608,  while  in  the  new  world, 
an  Ortografia  Gasiellana,  written  during  his  voyage;  but  his  great  work  is  Guzman  de 
Alfarache ,  a  novel  with  a  rogue  for  the  hero,  like  some  of  the  more  recent  English 
fictions.  It  was  first  published  at  Madrid  in  1599,  became  immensely  popular,  and  in 
half  a  dozen  years  had  gone  through  26  editions,  consisting  of  not  less  than  50,000 
copies,  in  Spain  and  other  countries.  Both  as  regards  the  delineation  of  manners  and 
the  purity  of  style,  this  masterly  creation  of  A.  ranks  next  to  that  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Spanish  novels  of  the  same  character — the  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  of  Mendoza.  It 
displays  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  is  readily  recognized  as  the  work  of  a  ripe 
and  cultivated  mind.  Mendoza’s  hero  lias  the  advantage  in  originality,  freshness,  and 
vivacity;  but  Guzman  exhibits  a  richer  variety  of  gifts  in  the  various  characters  he  is 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  assume,  such .  as  stable-boy,  beggar,  thief,  coxcomb, 
mercenary,  valet,  pander,  merchant,  etc.  The  manners  of  the  author’s  own  age  are  hit 
off  with  great  skill  and  effect,  a  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  manifested,  and 
the  whole  narrative  is  interspersed  with  shrewd  and  solid  reflections  and  moralizings. 
A.  is  considered  to  rank  with  Mendoza,  Cervantes,  etc.,  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Castilian  style. 

ALEMAN'NI  (that  is,  all-men),  the  name  of  a  military  confederacy  of  several  German 
tribes  which  began  to  appear  on  the  lower  and  middle  Maine  about  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  c.  Caracalla  fought  with  them  first  on  the  Maine  in  211  a.d.,  but  without  conquer¬ 
ing  them;  Alexander  Severus  was  equally  unsuccessful;  but  Maximinus  at  length 
succeeded  against  them,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Rhine.  After  his  death  they  again 
invaded  Gual,  but  were  defeated  by  Posthumius,  who  pursued  them  into  Germany,  and 
fortified  with  ramparts  and  ditches  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  territory,  called  the 
Agri  Decumates.  The  mounds  near  Pforung,  on  the  Danube,  the  rampart  extending 
through  the  principality  of  Holienlohe  to  Jaxthausen,  and  the  ditch  with  palisados  on 
the  n.  side  of  the  Maine,  are  remains  of  these  works.  The  A.,  however,  did  not  desist 
from  their  incursions,  although  they  were  repeatedly  driven  back.  After  282,  being 
pressed  upon  from  the  n.e.  by  the  Burgundians,  they  took  up  permanent  settlements 
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within  the  Roman  boundary  from  Maintz  to  lake  Constance.  At  last,  Julian  came 
(357)  to  the  relief  of  Gaul,  which  had  been  suffering  from  the  incursions  of  the  A.,  and 
soon  compelled  eight  of  their  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace.  Their  united  force,  in  their 
principal  battle  with  Julian,  amounted  to  35,000  men.  After  the  5th  c.,  the  con¬ 
federated  nation  is  spoken  of  as  A.  and  Suavi  or  Suevi.  In  the  course  of  the  4th  c. 
they  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  extended  as  far  w.  as  the  Vosges,  and  s.  to  the  Hel- 
retian  Alps.  At  length  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  broke  their  power  in  496,  and  made 
them  subject  to  the  Frankish  dominion.  The  s.  part  of  their  territory  was  formed  into 
a  duchy,  called  Alemannia.  The  name  of  Swabia  came  afterwards  to  be  applied  to  the 
part  of  the  duchy  lying  east  of  the  Rhine.  From  the  A.  the  French  have  given  the 
name  of  Allemands  and  Allemagne  to  Germans  and  Germany  in  general,  though  the 
inhabitants  of  the  n.  of  Switzerland,  with  those  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Swabia,  are  the 
proper  descendants  of  the  Alemanni. 

ALEM  BERT,  Jean  le  Rond  d’,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians  and 
wTriters  of  the  18th  c.,  was  b.  in  Paris,  Nov.  16,  1717.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Madame  de  Tencin,  a  lady  of  considerable  notoriety  in  the  time  of  the  regency,  and  of 
a  M.  Destouches.  He  was  exposed  by  his  mother  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Jean- 
le-Rond,  and  the  policeman  who  found  him  committed  the  seemingly  dying  infant  to 
the  care  of  the  wife  of  a  poor  glazier,  thinking  it  too  weak  to  be  taken  to  the  depot. 
The  father,  without  publicly  avowing  the  child,  secured  to  him  an  allowance  of  1200 
francs  a  year.  At  the  age  of  12,  he  entered  the  college  Mazarin,  where  he  soon  gave 
indication  of  that  inclination,  or  rather  passion  for  mathematical  studies  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  through  life.  On  leaving  college,  he  returned  to  the  humble  home  of  his 
kind  foster-mother,  where  he  continued  to  live  and  pursue  his  favorite  studies  for 
nearly  40  years,  sharing  with  her  household  his  small  revenue.  Although  the  good 
woman  loved  him  as  a  son,  so  little  did  she  encourage  his  exclusive  devotion  to  science, 
that  when  he  spoke  of  his  discoveries  or  writings,  she  replied  with  a  sort  of  pity:  “You 
will  never  be  anything  but  a  philosopher;  and  what  is  a  philosopher,  but  a  fool  who 
torments  himself  during  his  life,  that  people  may  talk  about  him  when  he  is  dead?” 
At  first,  his  friends  urged  him  to  qualify  himself  for  some  profitable  career;  but  after 
trying  for  a  time  the  study  of  law,  and  then  of  medicine,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  as 
hopeless,  and  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  his  passion  for  science.  In  1741,  at 
the  age  of  23,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  having  already 
attracted  attention  by  several  physico-mathematical  tracts.  Two  years  later  appeared 
his  Treatise  on  Dynamics,  founded  on  a  new  and  fertile  principle  which  makes  an  epoch 
in  mechanical  philosophy.  “This  principle  consists,”  says  Condorcet,  “in  establishing 
the  equality,  at  every  instant,  between  the  changes  which  the  motion  of  the  body  has 
undergone,  and  the  forces  which  have  been  employed  to  produce  them;”  in  other 
words,  it  reduces  all  the  laws  of  motion  to  the  consideration  of  equilibrium.  Among 
the  more  important  of  his  other  scientific  works  are:  his  Theory  of  the  Winds,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  1746,  and  which  contains  the  first  conception 
and  use  of  the  calculus  of  partial  differences;  a  treatise  on  the  Precession  of  the  Equi¬ 
noxes,  1749,  giving  for  the  first  time  an  analytical  solution  of  that  phenomenon,  as  well 
as  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis;  Essay  on  the  Resistance  of  Fluids,  1752;  Researches 
on  some  Important  Points  in  the  System  of  the  Universe,  1754  and  1756.  His  Mathematical 
Opuscules  contain  an  immense  number  of  memoirs,  some  on  new  subjects,  some  contain¬ 
ing  developments  of  his  previous  works. 

But  A.  did  not  confine  himself  to  physical  science.  Diderot  (q.v.)  having  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  famous  Encyclopedic,  enlisted  the  services  of  A. ,  who  wrote  the  Prelimi- 
nary  Discourse,  which  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  noble  tribute  to  literature  and  philosophy 
— a  model  of  lucid  and  eloquent  exposition,  and  displaying  an  immense  extent  of 
knowledge  combined  with  rare  judgment.  Besides  numerous  articles  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedic,  he  published  Elements  of  Philosophy ,  1759;  Melanges  of  Literature  and  Philosophy; 
The  Destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  etc.  He  also  wrote  a  great  many  eloges  of  members  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he  was  elected  secretary  in  1772.  His  literary  works  have 
been  published  in  a  collected  form,  new  edition,  by  Bossange,  Paris,  1821,  5  vols.  8vo. 
This  edition  contains  the  correspondence  of  A.  with  Voltaire  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 
His  scientific  works  have  never  been  collected. 

A.  gave  striking  proof  of  how  little  he  regarded  riches  and  distinctions,  or  the  flat¬ 
teries  of  the  great,  and  how  genuine  was  his  love  of  independence.  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia  offered  him  the  presidency  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  1752,  but  he  declined  to 
leave  France,  and  only  accepted  a  subsequent  offer  of  a  pension  of  1200  fr.  The  king 
of  France  granted  him  a  similar  sum.  In  1762,  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  invited  him, 
through  her  ambassador,  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  son,  with  a  salary  of  100,000 
fr. ;  and  when  he  declined,  she  wrote  him  a  letter  with  her  own  hand,  urging  that  to 
refuse  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  a  whole  nation  was  inconsistent  with  his  own 
principles;  and  inviting  him,  if  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  breaking-off  of 
his  pursuits  and  friendships,  to  bring  all  his  friends  with  him,  and  she  would  provide 
both  for  them  and  for  him  everything  they  could  desire.  But  A.  remained  steadfast. 
When  the  grand  duke  afterwards  visited  Paris,  he  gpod-liumoredly  reproached  A.  with 
his  refusal;  and  to  the  excuse  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate  and  feeble  health,  the  prince 
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replied,  with  the  compliment:  “In  truth,  monsieur,  it  is  the  only  false  calculation  you 
have  made  in  your  life.”  A.  was  never  married.  He  was  tenderly  attached  for  many 
years  to  a  Mademoiselle  Espinasse,  although  their  intimacy,  it  is  believed,  never  went 
beyond  a  warm  friendship.  The  death  of  the  lady  was  a  severe  blow  to  A.  His  own 
health  began  to  give  way;  for  he  was  suffering  from  the  stone,  and  would  not  consent  to 
an  operation.  He  died  Oct.  29,  1783. 

A.  was  truthful,  frank,  and  extremely  benevolent.  He  held  it  as  a  principle  of  morals 
that  a  man  has  no  right  to  dispose  at  will  of  his  own  superfluous  means  while  there 
are  others  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  stigma  has  attached  to  the  name  of  A. 
from  his  intimate  association  with  Voltaire  and  other  assailants  of  Christianity;  but  A. 
never  attacked  religion  in  his  published  writings,  which  might  be  read  without  knowing 
what  his  opinions  regarding  revelation  were.  It  is  only  from  his  private  correspondence 
that  it  appears  that  he  thought  the  probabilities  were  in  favor  of  theism. 


ALEM  BIC  (formed  by  the  Arabs  from  their  article  al  and  Gr.  ambix,  a  goblet)  is  a  form 
of  still  introduced  into  chemistry  by  the  alchemists,  and  used  by  the  more  ancient  exper¬ 
imenters  in  manipulative  chemistry  for  the  distillation  and  sublimation  of  substances, 
such  as  alcohol,  or  formic  acid  obtained  by  heating  a  decoction  of  red  ants  in  water. 
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The  vessel  consisted  of  a  body,  cucurbit 
or  matrass  (A),  in  which  the  material  to 
be  volatilized  was  placed;  a  head  or 
capital  (B)  into  which  the  vapors  rose, 
were  cooled,  and  then  trickled  down  to 
the  lower  part  (C),  from  whence  by  a 
pipe  (D)  the  distilled  product  passed  into 
the  receiver  (E).  Where  very  volatile 
liquids  were  being  distilled,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  introduce  the  receiver  (E)  into 
a  vessel  with  cold  water,  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  perfectness  of  the  condens¬ 
ing  part  of  the  arrangement.  The  A. 
has  now  been  entirely  superseded  by 
the  retort  and  receiver,  or  by  the  flask 
attached  to  a  Liebig’s  condenser.  See 
Retout. 


ALEMTE'JO,  a  province  in  the  s.  of  Portugal;  area,  9388  sq.m.;  pop. ’78,  350,103. 
It  is  partly  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  w. ,  and  stretches  to  the  Spanish  frontier  on 
the  e.  It  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  mountain-chains,  and  is  watered  by  the  Tagus, 
Guadiana,  and  Saado  or  Sado.  In  the  s.  and  w.,  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry;  the  plains 
are  covered  with  brown  heath,  unrelieved  by  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  and  only  broken  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  marshy  wastes,  while  the  vegetation  is  extremely  scanty.  In  the  e.,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  mountains  adorned  with  forests.  The  productions 
are  singularly  abundant.  They  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  the  vine,  and  a 
variety  of  choice  fruits — such  as  the  citron,  the  lemon,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate.  In  the 
valleys,  the  principal  trees  are  the  oak  with  edible  fruits,  the  evergreen  oak,  the  cork- 
oak,  the  chestnut,  and  the  pine  ;  in  the  plains,  we  find  lavender,  rosemary,  juniper,  the 
myrtle.  The  pasturage,  also,  is  extraordinarily  fine.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  swine,  goats,  and  sheep,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  horned  cattle,  asses,  and  mules. 
As  the  population  is  sparse,  more  grain  is  produced  than  is  consumed  ;  but  manufactures 
are  in  a  backward  condition.  Even  mining,  which  might  be  very  profitably  carried  on, 
is  neglected.  The  chief  towns  are  Evora  (the  capital),  Elvas,  Portalegre,  Beja,  Estremoz, 
and  Mertola. 


ALEN'CON,  chief  t.  of  the  department  of  Orne,  in  France,  is  situated  on  the  Sartlie, 
in  lat.  48°  25'  n.,  and  long.  0°  5^'  e.  The  town-cliurch — a  structure  of  the  16th  c.,  con¬ 
taining  the  remains  of  the  tombs  of  the  A.  family,  which  were  almost  completely 
destroyed  at  the  revolution — is  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  has  a  fine  porch  and  exquis¬ 
itely  painted  windows.  A.  is  a  clean  and  handsome  t.,  with  good  streets  and  a  delightful 
public  walk.  The  inhabitants  produce  excellent  woolen  and  linen  stuffs,  embroidered 
fabrics,  straw-hats,  lace-work,  artificial  flowers,  hosiery,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  A. 
point-lace  {points  d’A.),  although  still  important,  is  not  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly.  The  cutting  of  the  so-called  A.  diamonds  (quartz-crystals),  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  t.,  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  also  greatly  declined.  Pop.  ’81, 
15,939. 

The  old  Dukes  of  A.  were  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Valois,  and  were  descended 
from  Charles  of  Valois,  who  perished  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346.  His  grandson, 
John  I., fell  at  Agincourt  in  1415.  His  successor,  John  II.,  allying  himself  with  the 
enemies  of  the  court,  was  twice  condemned  to  death,  but  pardoned  both  times.  Bene, 
son  of  John  II.,  also  excited,  not  without  cause,  the  suspicion  of  the  French  monarch, 
Louis  XI.,  who  confined  him  for  three  months  in  an  iron  cage  at  Cliinon;  but  as  the 
parliament  had  never  condemned  him,  he  was  released  at  the  death  of  Louis,  and 
restored  by  Charles  VIII.  to  his  title  and  estate.  Rene’s  son,  who  had  married  the  siste  rof 
Francis  I. ,  was  general  of  the  advance-guard  of  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
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commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where,  instead  of  supporting  the  king 
at  a  critical  moment,  he  fled  with  his  troops:  and  to  him,  therefore,  has  been  attributed 
both  the  disastrous  defeat  sustained  by  the  French,  and  his  sovereign’s  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  With  him  expired  the  old  house  of  A.  The  duchy  was  then  given 
to  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Louis  XIV.  conferred  it  upon  the  duke  of  Berri,  and  Louis  XVI. 
on  the  count  of  Provence. 

ALEP  PO,  a  t.  in  the  n.  of  Syria,  capital  of  a  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same  name, 
between  the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  desert  stream,  Nahr-el- 
Haleb.  It  stands  in  a  large  hollow,  surrounded  by  rocky  hills  of  limestone.  The 
fruitful  gardens,  celebrated  for  their  excellent  plantations  of  pistachios,  are  the  sole  com 
trast  to  the  desolation  which  environs  the  city,  whose  numberless  cupolas  and  minarets, 
clean,  well-paved  streets,  and  stately  houses,  make  it  even  yet  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  east.  It  is  a  telegraph  station  in  connection  with  Damascus,  and  with  Diarbekir,  on 
the  Indo-European  line,  and  contains  ( Airman .  de  Gotha,  1879)  70,000  inhabitants. 
Formerly,  it  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  east  with  fabrics  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  and 
gold  and  silver  stuffs;  but  in  1822  an  earthquake  swallowed  up  two  thirds  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  transformed  the  citadel  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  plague  of  1827,  the 
cholera  of  1832,  and  the  oppression  of  the  Egyptian  government,  all  but  completed  its 
destruction.  During  the  sway  of  the  last,  however,  a  new  citadel  and  some  other 
edifices  were  erected  ;  but  scarcely  half  of  the  mosques  and  baths  have  been  rebuilt.  The 
aqueduct  is  the  oldest  monument  of  the  towm.  A.  is  one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of 
the  inland  commerce  of  Asia.  Its  port  is  Alexandretta  or  Iskanderoon  (q.v.).  A.  has  a 
large  trade  in  cotton  and  silk  goods,  skins,  tobacco,  wine,  oil,  etc.  The  value  of  the 
imports  of  Alexandretta  in  1874  was  £1,345,000  ;  of  the  exports,  £880,000.  It  was  once 
the  centre  of  Saracenic  power,  still  retains  much  of  the  Arabic  character,  and  its  citizens 
are  famed  throughout  the  east  for  their  elegant  manners. 

ALES',  or  ALESSE',  Alexander,  original  name  Alane,  1500-65  ;  a  native  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrew’s,  graduating  in  1515  ;  became  canon  of  the  collegiate 
church,  and  contended  vigorously  for  scholastic  theology  as  against  the  reformers.  On 
the  execution  of  Patrick  Hamilton  his  views  entirely  changed,  though  he  kept  the  fact  a 
secret  for  a  long  time.  For  a  sermon  against  dissoluteness  among  the  clergy  he  was  put 
in  prison,  whence  he  escaped  to  the  continent,  traveled  in  Europe,  and  settled  in 
Wittenberg,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Melancthon.  Meantime  he  was  tried  in 
Scotland,  and  condemned  for  heresy,  without  a  hearing.  After  Henry  VIII.  broke  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  A.  went  to  England,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  king  and 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  and  through  the  latter’s  influence  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
theology  at  Cambridge.  In  1539,  he  was  again  compelled  to  exile  himself  in  consequence 
of  the  statute  knowm  as  the  “  Six  Articles.”  He  was  at  once  chosen  to  a  theological  chair 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  was  the  first  professor  who  taught  the  reformed  doctrines. 
In  1543,  ‘he  quitted  Frankfort  for  Leipsic,  where  he  filled  a  similar  professorship  until 
his  death. 

ALESH'KI,  a  t.  in  s.  Russia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  8  m.  e.  of  Kherson ;  pop. 
’67,  8484. 

ALE  SI  A,  a  t.  of  ancient  Gaul,  the  siege  and  capture  of  which  form  one  of  Caesar’s 
greatest  exploits.  The  Gauls  were  making  a  last  effort  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ; 
and  Vercingetorix,  their  bravest  leader,  after  several  defeats,  had  shut  himself  up  with 
80,000  men  in  A.,  there  to  await  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  from  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  country.  The  t.  was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  well  calculated  for 
defense.  Caesar,  with  his  army  of  60,000  men,  completely  surrounded  the  place,  writh  the 
view  of  starving  it  into  a  surrender.  He  fortified  his  position  by  two  lines  of  ramparts 
of  prodigious  extent  and  strength  ;  one  towards  the  t.,  for  defense  against  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged  ;  the  other  towards  the  plain,  against  the  expected  armies  of  relief.  Before 
they  could  assemble,  250,000  strong,  he  was  ready  for  them  ;  and  all  their  assaults,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  besieged,  were  of  no  avail.  A.  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  and  Vercingetorix  wTas  made  prisoner.  A.  was  afterwards  a  place  of  some 
note  under  the  empire,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  864.  Near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  A.,  w.  of  Dijon,  stands  the  modern  village  of  Alise  or  Sainte-Reine. 

ALESSANDRES'KU,  Gregory,  b.  1812;  a  Roumanian  poet.  He. served  in  the  army  ; 
was  a  liberal  politician,  and  was  banished  to  a  monastery  for  publishing  satires  reflecting 
upon  the  government.  In  1859  A.  was  minister  of  finance.  He  wrote  Reminiscences, 
Impressions,  Letters,  and  Fables. 

ALESSAN'DRI,  Basil,  b.  1821 ;  a  poet  of  Roumania. .  He  was  prominent  in  the 
liberal  operations  in  1848,  and  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  His 
name  is  often  spelled  Alexandri  (q.  v.). 

ALESSAN  DRIA,  the  principal  fortress  and  town  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 
the  n.  of  Italy,  is  situated  in  a  marshy  country  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bormida 
and  Tanaro.  It  was  built  in  1168  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cremona,  Milan,  and  Placentia, 
as  a  bulwark  against  emperor  Frederick  I.  Its  original  name  was  Caesarea,  but  it  was 
afterwards  called  A.  in  honor  of  pope  Alexander  III.,  who  established  a  bishopric  in  it 
Designed  at  first  as  a  fortress  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Bormida  and  Tanaro,  and  lie- 
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ing  the  central  point  of  intercourse  between  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Turin,  the  town  has 
frequently  been  the  object  of  sanguinary  strife.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1522  by 
duke  Sforza;  besieged,  but  without  success,  by  the  French,  under  the  prince  of  Conti,  in 
1657;  and  again  taken,  in  spite  of  an  obstinate  resistance,  by  prince  Eugene  in  1707. 
After  the  prostration  of  Austria  at  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800,  Bonaparte  concluded 
an  armistice  at  A.  with  his  enemies,  according  to  which,  upper  Italy,  as  far  as  the 
Mincio,  was  ceded  to  the  French,  with  twelve  fortresses.  It  was  the  principal  armory 
of  the  Piedmontese  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  states  in  1848-9, 
when  many  new  fortifications  were  added  to  it.  At  present,  the  citadel  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe ;  of  enormous  size,  larger,  it  is  said,  than  many  a  town,  and 
in  the  event  of  a  war  in  Italy,  the  whole  surrounding  country  can  be  inundated  by 
means  of  the  sluices  of  the  Tanaro.  A.  contains,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  (1881),  80,761 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  linens,  woolens,  silk  fabrics,  stock¬ 
ings,  hats,  etc.  The  culture  of  flowers  is  also  much  attended  to.  Two  fairs  are  held  in 
A.  annually,  which  are  largely  frequented. 

ALESSAN  DRIA  DELLA  ROC'CA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  17 
m.  n.  by  w.  from  Girgenti,  picturesquely  situated  in  a  mountainous  district.  Pop.  of 
commune,  5214. 

ALEU  TIAN  ISLANDS,  or  the  Catherine  Archipelago,  is  the  name  of  a  group  of 
islands,  numbering  above  150,  and  consisting  of  several  clusters,  which  now  belong  to 
the  United  States,  and  form  an  insular  continuation  of  the  N.  American  peninsula  of 
Alaska  (q.v.),  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  bridge  between  the  former  continent  and  Asia. 
They  lie  in  55°  lat.,  separating  the  sea  of  Kamtchatka  from  the  Pacific,  and  naturally 
subdivide  themselves  into  five  groups:  1.  the  Komandorski  islands,  sometimes  not 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  A.  I.;  2.  the  Sasignan,  or  “Nearest”  islands;  3.  the  Rat 
islands;  4.  the  Andreianowsky,  which  are  very  small  and  little  frequented;  5.  the  Fox 
islands,  among  which  is  Unimak,  the  largest  in  the  archipelago.  The  islands  are  all 
craggy,  and  have  a  desolate  appearance  from  the  sea.  They  exhibit  traces  of  violent 
internal  commotion.  Several  volcanoes  are  still  periodically  active,  and  warm  volcanic 
springs  are  numerous.  The  whole  chain  or  group  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
volcanic  range  of  the  west  coast  of  America  and  Kamtchatka.  On  account  of  the 
numerous  rocks  which  lie  off  their  shores,  they  are  not  very  accessible  to  ships.  Under 
a  climate  which  exchanges  only  for  a  short  time  the  monotonous  rigor  of  winter  for  a 
cloudy  spring  and  a  hot  summer,  little  can  be  expected  of  so  niggardly  a  soil.  There 
are  plenty  of  low  scrubby  bushes,  grasses,  moss,  and  lichens,  but  "'no  strong  and  stately 
growth  of  trees.  An  experiment  tried  at  Unalaska  of  planting  pines  had  very  little  suc¬ 
cess.  Here  and  there,  however,  European  kitchen-gardens  have  been  attempted  with 
better  results ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  likewise  succeeded.  The  islands 
abound  in  springs,  and  are  overrun  with  foxes,  dogs,  and  reindeer,  while  the  coasts 
swarm  with  fish,  seals,  and  otters.  The  natives,  reckoned  now  not  to  exceed  1500,  though 
once  numerous,  are  variously  regarded  as  of  Asiatic  or  American  origin.  Their  occm 
pation  is  hunting  and  fishing.  Their  trade  is  chiefly  in  furs  and  fish,  of  which  the 
principal  entrepot  is  Alexandria,  in  the  island  of  Rojak. 

ALEUTS.  See  page  886. 

ALE  WIFE  ( alosa  tyr annus),  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  shad  (q.v.),  which,  in. 
the  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  appears  in  great  numbers  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  N.  America,  and  enters  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  spawn.  It  appears  in  Chesapeake 
bay  in  March,  on  the  coasts  of  New  York  and  New  England  in  April,  and  on  those  of 
the  British  provinces  about  the  1st  of  May.  It  abounds  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  but  is 
more  rare  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  bay  of  Miramichi  appears  to  be  its 
northern  limit.  It  ascends  rivers  only  as  far  as  the  tide  extends,  and,  after  spawning, 
returns  to  the  sea  in  the  middle  of  summer.  It  prefers  a  soft,  muddy  bottom.  Its  length 
is  not  more  than  12  inches.  The  A.  is  called  spring  herring  in  some  places,  and  gasperau 
by  the  French  Canadians.  It  is  inferior  to  the  herring,  yet  it  is  a  valuable  fish.  The 
fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the  rivers,  by  small-meslied  seine-nets,  set  across  the  stream. 
Large  quantities  are  taken  in  the  rivers  of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  harbor  of  St  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  alone  produces  from  12,000  to  20,000 
barrels  annually.  This  fish,  in  a  salted  state,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  from, 
the  northern  parts  of  America  to  the  West  Indies. 

ALEXAN'DER,  a  co.  forming  the  s.w.  corner  of  Illinois,  between  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers;  245  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  14,808.  It  is  low,  flat,  and  subject  to  inundations 
in  some  portions,  but  produces  good  corn  and  wheat.  The  Illinois  Central  railroad  has 
its  southern  terminus  at  Cairo  in  this  county.  Co,  seat,  Thebes. 

ALEXAN'DER,  a  co.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Catawba 
river;  300  sq.m;  pop.  ’80,  8335 — 897  colored.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  corn,  and 
oats.  Co.  seat,  Taylorsville. 

ALEXAN'DER,  Alexander  Humphreys,  b.  1783.  He  claimed  the  earldom  of 
Stirling  on  the  ground  of  blood,  alleging  that  his  mother  was  great-great-granddaughter 
of  John,  fourth  son  of  the  last  earl  of  Stirling,  and  that  all  intermediate  lieirs 
were  extinct.  A  trial  was  had  in  Scotland,  where  his  pretensions  were  exposed,  his  old 
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documents  were  shown  to  be  forgeries,  and  he  retired  into  obscurity.  One  of  his  claims 
Was  tf®m: heritance  of  Nova  Scotia,  granted  to  the  first  earl  of  Stirling 

,  q  Archibald,  d.d.,  1772-1851;  b.  Virginia;  a  Presbyterian  minister 

?7«QC^tCLl  1?escenJ'  He  was  self-educated  ;  was  led  to  religious  study  in  the  revival  of 
(89,  \\  as  licensed  to  preach  in  1791,  and  spent  some  years  as  an  itinerant  missionary 

TiZ  PnerS1wntid  fn  ITPTdrn  iSidney  colleSe’  1789-1801;  in  1802  married  the  daughter  of 
wii-  '  -aV^.6’  1  ie  blmc*  Poacher  whose  eloquence  was  so  eloquently  eulogized  bv 
William  Wirt;  was  pastor  of  Pine  street  Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia  1807-12- 
and  having  at  the  organization  of  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian’ church  at 
iinceton,  N.  J;,  been  unanimously  chosen  professor  of  theology,  he  retained  the 
position  with  eminent  success  until  his  death.  His  best  known  work  is  Outlines  of  the 
ivc ule> ices  oj  Christianity ,  which  has  been  transtated  into  many  languages  and  is  a  text¬ 
book  m  colleges.  He  wrote  also  Treatise  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments: 
Mistory  of  the  Patriarchs;  History  of  the  lsraeiitish  Nation;  Religious  Experience;  African 
Colonization;  The  Log  College;  and  Moral  Science ,  which  was  published  after  his  death. 

ALEXANDER,  Archibald,  m.d.  See  page  886. 

ALEXANDER,  Barton  Stone.  See  page  886. 

ALEXANDER, .James  Waddell,  d.d.,  1804-59  ;  b.  Virginia  :  son  of  Dr.  Archibald  ; 
graduated  at  Princeton  college,  1820,  and  afterwards  a  tutor  there;  installed  pastor  of 
Presbyterian  church  at  Charlotte  C.  H.,  Va.,  1827,  and  of  1st  church  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
1829;  professor  of  belles  lettres  and  Latin  in  Princeton  college,  1833-44;  pastor  of  Duane 
street  church,  New  \  ork,  1844—49;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  church  government, 
and  sacred  rhetoric  in  Princeton  seminary,  1849-51,  when  the  Duane  street  church  being 
reorganized  as  the  Fifth  avenue  church  at  the  corner  of  19th  street,  he  again  became  its 
pastor  and  continued  to  be  until  his  death.  He  wrote  for  the  Biblical  Repository ,  PHnceton 
Review,  Presbyterian,  American  Sunday  School  Union,  American  Tract  Society,  and, 
under  the  name  “  Caesariensis,  ”  for  Che  Literary  World.  Among  his  many  works  are 
Consolation;  Sacramental  Discourses;  Thoughts  on  Family  Worship;  Plain  Words  to  a  Young 
Communicant;  Thoughts  on  Preaching ;  The  American  Mechanic  and  Workingman;  Dis¬ 
courses  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice;  and  a  biography  of  his  father. 

ALEXANDER,  John  Henry,  1812-67;  b.  Maryland;  author  of  Treatise  on  Mathe¬ 
matical  Instruments ,  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Iron,  Dictionary  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  International  Coinage,  and  other  valuable  works. 

ALEXANDER,  JosEPn  Addison,  d.d.,  1809-60;  one  of  the  most  eminent  American 
biblical  scholars ;  son  of  Dr.  Archibald;  b.  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  liis  father; 
graduated  at  Princeton  college,  1826;  was  adjunct  professor  thereof  ancient  languages 
and  literature,  1830-33;  instructor,  associate  professor,  and  professor  of  oriental  and  bib¬ 
lical  literature  in  Princeton  seminary,  1833-51 ;  of  church  history  and  government, 
1851-59 ;  of  New  Testament  literature  and  biblical  Greek,  1859-60.  Among  his  published 
writings  are  The  Psalms  Translated  and  Explained;  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah;  a  treatise 
on  church  government ;  two  volumes  of  sermons ;  and  commentaries  on  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

ALEXANDER,  Stephen,  ll.d.,  b.  New  York  state,  1806;  educated  at  Union  col¬ 
lege  and  Princeton  theological  seminary;  became  a  tutor  in  Princeton  college,  1833; 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  there,  1834-45;  professor  of  mathematics,  1845-54;  and 
professor  of  astronomy  from  1840  to  his  retirement  about  1877  as  professor  emeritus. 
During  a  part  of  this  time  he  was  also  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  In  1860  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition  to  Labrador  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  July  18.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  scientific  papers,  chiefly  astronomical,  such  as  Physical  Phenomena 
attending  Solar  Eclipses;  Origin  of  the  Forms  and  Present  Condition  of  some  of  the  Clusters 
of  Stars;  and  Harmonies  in  the  Arrangement  of  the  Solar  System.  He  d.  1883. 

ALEXANDER,  William,  1726-83;  b.  New  York;  a  maj.-gen.  in  the  revolution. 
He  claimed  the  earldom  of  Stirling,  and  is  generally  known  as  lord  Stirling.  He  was  son 
of  James  Alexander,  well  educated  and  of  high  repute  for  scientific  attainments.  He 
■was  in  England  in  1755,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  suit  for  the  Stirling  estates  and  titles  ; 
returned  in  1761,  and  soon  after  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston;  succeeded  his 
father  as  surveyor-gen. ,  and  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  council.  He  sided  with 
the  revolutionists  and  was  made  a  col.  in  1775,  and  brig. -gen.  by  congress  in  1776. 


He  was  conspicuously  brave  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
after  securing  the  retreat  of  most  of  his  command;  but  he  was  soon  exchanged,  and 
made  a  maj.-gen.  in  Feb.,  1777,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Brandywine  and  German¬ 
town.  At  Monmouth  he  led  the  left  wing,  and  did  much  to  secure  the  victory.  He  wans 
commander  at  Albany  in  1781.  He  was  prominent  in  founding  King’s  (now  Columbia) 
college,  and  the  Society  library  of  New  York  city. 

ALEXANDER,  Sir  William,  Earl  of  Stirling,  1580-1640 ;  a  poet  of  an  eminent 
Scotch  family.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  university  ;  traveled  on  the  continent; 
was  tutor  to  the  young  earl  of  Argyle,  and  so  found  access  to  the  court  of  James  I.  He 
wrote  sonnets,  the  Four  Monarchicke  Tragedies,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
Day  of  the  Lord's  Judgment,  An  Encouragement  to  Colonics,  and  many  poems.  In  1621, 
Sept.  21,  he  received  the  most  prodigious  gift  ever  bestowed  on  a  subject,  viz.,  a  “gift 
and  grant’' of  Canada,  including  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland;  a  singular  instance 
of  royal  ignorance  of  geographical  limits  in  America;  still  Charles  I.  confirmed  the  grant 
but  its  further  history  must  be  sought  in  the  romance  of  the  peerage  and  of  the  law 
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courts.  In  1626,  A.  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  in  1630  was  created  a 
peer  as  lord  Alexander  of  Tullibody  and  viscount  Stirling,  and  was  made  judge  of  the 
sessions  in  1631.  The  next  year  he  built  the  Argyle  house,  still  one  of  the  sights  of 
Stirling.  In  1633,  he  was  made  earl  of  Stirling  and  viscount  of  Canada,  and  in  1639  earl 
of  Dovan.  & 

ALEXANDER,  William,  d.d.  See  page  886. 

ALEXANDER- ALEXANDROVITCH,  b.  Mar.  10  (Feb.  26,  Russian  date),  1845  ;  eld¬ 
est  living  son  of  the  emperor  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  and  heir  to  the  throne  ;  aid-de-camp 
and  gen.  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor,  gen.  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  corps  commander  of 
the  garde  imperiel,  etc.  He  married,  Nov.  9  (Oct.  28),  1866,  Marie  Sophie  Frederic  Dag- 
mar,  daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark.  They  had,  July,  1879,  four  children 
— Nicholas,  b.  1868,  grand  duke  ;  George,  b.  1871,  grand  duke  ;  Xenie,  b.  1875,  grand 
duchess  ;  and  Michael,  b.  1878.  A.  is  now  emperor  :  see  Supp.,  Alexander  III. 

ALEXANDER  BALAS,  professed  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  became  king  of 
Syria.  He  became  hateful  for  debauchery,  and  the  crown  was  claimed  by  Demetrius 
Nicator,  whom  he  met  in  battle.  A.  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  was 
murdered,  145  b.c. 

ALEXANDER  (Alexis,  or  Alexius)  I.,  Comnenus,  1182-1222;  a  descendant  of 
the  great  Comneni  family,  rulers  of  Constantinople.  His  father  was  killed,  anj  his  mother 
fled  with  him  and  his  brother  David  to  a  relative,  the  Georgian  queen  of  Tiflis,  who 
raised  and  educated  the  children.  On  the  second  capture  of  Constantinople,  1204,  A. 
and  his  brother  led  some  disaffected  Greeks  to  the  capture  of  Trebizond  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Black  sea  coast,  while  David  took  Sinope,  and  threatened  Constantinople.  A. 
became  ruler  of  all  Anatolia,  but  was  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Turks  and  the  petty 
emperor  of  Nicsea.  When  he  died  his  empire  was  a  mere  strip  along  the  Black  sea, 
between  the  Phasis  and  the  Thermodon. 

ALEXANDER  JANNJE'US,  third  son  of  John  Hyrcanus  and  first  prince  of  the 
Maccabees  who  for  any  considerable  period  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  (from  104  to  78  b.c.). 
He  was  warlike  and  enterprising,  but  was  badly  defeated  in  Galilee  by  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Cleopatra  of  Egypt.  A.  then  made  an  alliance  with  Cleopatra,  and  after  some  defeats 
captured  several  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  last  being  Gaza,  which  he  reduced  to 
utter  ruin,  b.c.  96.  He  was  next  called  to  Jerusalem  to  put  down  an  insurrection,  which 
he  did  after  sacrificing  6000  lives,  and  soon  after  sacrificed  5000  more  in  a  second  insur¬ 
rection.  In  still  another  rebellion  A.  was  victorious,  when  he  made  a  great  entertainment 
for  his  friends,  at  which,  as  a  part  of  the  enjoyment,  he  had  800  rebels  crucified  in  his 
presence,  and  their  wives  and  children  butchered  before  their  eyes  before  they  expired. 
Thenceforward  A.  became  a  sot,  and  d.  from  a  fever  caused  by  excessive  drinking,  b.c. 
78,  leaving  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  whose  contentions  down  to  the  time  of 
Herod  the  great  had  the  effect  of  ruining  the  family. 

ALEXANDER  NEWSKI,  or  Nevski,  a  Russian  hero  and  saint,  b.  at  Vladimir  in  1219 
a.d.,  was  the  son  of  the  grand  duke  Jaroslav,  of  Novgorod.  In  order  to  defend  the 
empire,  which  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  the  Mongols,  his  father  quitted 
Novgorod,  leaving  the  cares  of  the  government  to  his  sons,  Fedor  and  Alexander,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  died  soon  afterwards.  The  latter  vigorously  resisted  the  enemy ;  yet  Russia 
was  forced  to  submit  to  the  Mongol  dominion  in  1238  a.d.  A.  now  fought  to  defend  the 
western  frontier  against  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Teutonic  knights.  He  received 
the  surname  of  Newski,  on  account  of  the  splendid  victory  over  the  Swedes,  which  he 
achieved  in  1240,  on  the  Newa  (Neva),  in  the  province  where  St.  Petersburg  now  stands. 
In  1243  a.d. ,  on  the  ice  of  lake  Peipus,  he  defeated  the  Livonian  knights  of  the  sword, 
who  had  been  stimulated  by  the  pope  to  attack  the  Russian  heretics.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1247,  he  became  grand  duke  of  Vladimir.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  now  made  a 
diplomatic  attempt  to  reunite  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  since  his  military  scheme 
had  failed,  and  with  this  view  sent  an  embassy  to  A.,  which,  however,  proved  as 
ineffectual  as  the  former.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  he  remained  a  vassal  of  the 
Tartars  or  Mongols.  Thrice  had  he  to  renew  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Asiatic  barbarians, 
making  in  each  instance  a  journey  to  their  camp.  He  died  in  1263  a.d.,  at  Kassimcow, 
on  his  return  from  the  last  of  these  journeys;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  perpetuated 
his  memory  in  popular  songs,  and  even  canonized  him.  Peter  the  great  honored  his 
memory  by  building  a  magnificent  convent  on  the  spot  where  A.  had^fought  his  great 
battle,  and  by  founding  the  knightly  order  of  A.  N. 

ALEXANDER  OF  APHRODISIAS,  lived  in  the  2d  and  3d  c.s  a.d.  ;  the  most 
celebrated  of  Greek  commentators  on  Aristotle,  and  styled  “the  expositor.”  He  was  a 
native  of  Aphrodisias,  and  taught  peripatetic  philosophy  at  Athens.  His  commentaries, 
many  of  which  are  extant,  were  especially  esteemed  by  the  Arabs.  He  also  wrote 
original  works,  of  which  the  most  important  is  On  Fate ,  in  which  he  argues  against  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  necessity ;  and  one  On  Soul,  in  which  he  holds  that  the  undeveloped 
reason  in  man  is  material  and  inseparable  from  the  body.  He  identified  the  active 
intellect  with  God. 

ALEXANDER  OF  HALES  (in  Latin,  Alexander  Halensis),  a  famous  theologian,  known 
as  the  “irrefragable  doctor;”  d.  1245.  He  was  originally  an  ecclesiastic  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  but  had  attended  the  schools  of  Paris,  got  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  had  become  a 
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noted  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  there,  when  (1222)  he  suddenly  entered  the 
order  of  the  Minorite  friars.  From  that  time,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  studious  recluse. 
His  chief  and  only  authentic  work  is  the  Summa  Universa  Theologize  (best  ed.,  Venice, 
1576,  4  vols.),  written  at  the  command  of  pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  enjoined  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Alexander  IV.,  to  be  used  by  all  professors  and  students  of  theology  in  Christen¬ 
dom:  A.  gave  the  doctrines  of  the  church  a  more  rigorously  syllogistic  form  than  they 
had  previously  had,  and  may  thus  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  tradition  and  authority,  he  deduces  with  great  subtlety,  from 
assumed  premises,  the  most  startling  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  especially  in  favor  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  papacy.  He  refuses  any  toleration  to  heretics,  and  would  have  them 
deprived  of  all  property;  he  absolves  subjects  from  all  obligation  to  obey  a  prince  that  is 
not  obedient  to  the  church.  The  spiritual  power,  which  blesses  and  consecrates  kings, 
is,  by  that  very  fact,  above  all  temporal  powers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  essential  dignity 
of  its  nature.  It  has  the  right  to  appoint  and  to  judge  these  powers,  while  the  pope  has 
no  judge  but  God.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  also,  he  maintains  the  pope’s  authority  to  be 
full,  absolute,  and  superior  to  all  laws  and  customs.  The  points  on  which  A.  exercises 
his  dialectics  are  sometimes  simply  ludicrous;  as  when  he  discusses  the  question  whether 
a  mouse  that  should  nibble  a  consecrated  wafer  would  thereby  eat  the  body  of  Christ. 
He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would. 

ALEXANDER  I,  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  See  page  886. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  Paulowitsch,  Emperor  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  (1801-25), 
was  b.  Dec.  23,  1777.  His  education,  in  which  his  father,  Paul  I.,  had  no  hand,  was 
conducted  by  his  grandmother,  Catharine  II.,  and  col.  Laharpe  and  other  tutors.  He 
always  showed  great  affection  for  his  mother,  Maria,  daughter  of  Eugene,  duke  of 
Wiirtemberg.  With  a  humane  and  benevolent  disposition,  the  “  northern  Telemaque” 
•was  imbued  by  Laharpe  with  the  enlightened  principles  of  the  age.  Prof.  Kraft 
instructed  him  in  experiffiental  physics,  and  Pallas  in  botany.  It  was  thought  better  not 
to  devote  his  attention  to  poetry  and  music,  as  it  would  have  required  too  much  time  to 
make  any  great  acquirements.  In  1793  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Karl  Ludwig, 
crown  prince  of  Baden,  and  on  the  assassination  of  his  father  Paul  (q.v.),  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1801,  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne.  Although  A.  doubtless  knew  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  to  dethrone  his  father,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  contemplated  the 
crime  of  murder.  His  accession  was  celebrated  by  Klopstock  in  an  ode,  T o  Humanity, 
indicative  of  the  high  expectations  formed  of  him.  The  young  ruler  seemed  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  obligation  to  make  his  people  happy  and  to  promote  their 
civilization  and  prosperity.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  national  cul¬ 
ture  and  popular  instruction  on  a  regular  plan,  to  introduce  organization  into  the  internal 
administration,  unshackle  the  industry  of  the  nation,  raise  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Russia,  and  awaken  in  the  people  a  feeling  of  unity  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 

Of  specific  internal  improvements  effected  by  A.,  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  and  general  culture  of  the  Slavonic  nations  deserve  special  notice. 
Seven  universities,  at  Dorpat,  Kasan,  Charkow,  Moscow,  Wilna,  Warsaw,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  were  either  instituted  or  remodeled  by  him;  204  gmynasiums  and  normal 
schools,  and  above  2000  district  elementary  schools,  were  erected ;  and  fresh  life  and 
activity  given  to  the  higher  scientific  institutions  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  He 
did  more  than  any  other  sovereign  in  Europe  for  the  spread  of  the  Bible,  by  supporting 
the  Bible  society  (which  was  suppressed,  however,  in  1826);  and  in  1820  he  had  a  bishop 
instituted  for  the  evangelical  Lutheran  church,  and  a  general  consistory  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  for  the  whole  empire.  He  devoted  large  sums  to  the  printing  of  important  works, 
such  as  Krusenstern’s  Travels  and  Karamsin’s  History  of  Russia,  and  prized  and 
rewarded  scientific  merit  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Several  scientific  collections  were 
purchased  by  him,  and  in  1818  he  invited  two  orientalists,  Demange  and  Charmoy,  from 
Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  languages.  Young  men  of  talent  were  sent  to  travel  at  his  expense.  By  the 
ukase  of  1816  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Baltic  provinces; 
he  also  declared  that  no  more  gifts  of  peasants  would  be  made  on  the  crown-lands.  As 
early  as  1801  he  had  abolished  the  secret  tribunal  which  is  said  to  have  extorted  con¬ 
fession  from  political  offenders  by  means  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The  practice  of  slitting 
the  nose  and  branding,  which  had  been  customary  in  connection  with  knouting,  was 
also  done  away  with.  Laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  power  by  gov¬ 
ernors.  The  privilege  of  the  nobles,  that  their  inherited  property  could  not  be  con¬ 
fiscated  as  a  punishment,  was  raised  by  him  to  a  common  right  for  all  subjects;  and 
much  was  done  in  composing  a  code  of  civil  law.  He  promoted  the  manufactures  and 
trade  of  the  empire  by  amending  the  laws  regarding  debt  and  mortgages,  and  by  the 
institution  of  an  imperial  bank,  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  making  Odessa  a 
free  port,  and,  above  all,  by  the  ukase  of  1818,  permitting  all  peasants  in  the  empire  to 
carry  on  manufactures,  which  was  before  only  allowed  to  nobles  and  to  merchants  of  the 
first  and  second  guilds. 

A.’s  far-sighted  policy  with  regard  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  is  shown  in  vari¬ 
ous  expeditions  round  the  world  sent  out  by  him;  in  the  embassy  to  Persia  in  1817,  in 
which  was  the  Frenchman  Gradanne,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  the  plans  of  Napo¬ 
leon  respecting  India  and  Persia  ;  in  the  missions  to  Cochin  China  and  to  Khiva ; 
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in  the  treaties  with  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Spain  ;  in  the  naval  and  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  with  the  Porte  ;  and  in  the  settlement  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  America. 

A.’s  foreign  policy  was  characterized  at  the  outset  by  a  desire  for  peace  ;  in  1801  he 
concluded  a  convention  putting  an  end  to  hostilities  with  England,  and  made  peace 
with  France  and  Spain.  He  next  entered,  along  with  France,  into  negotiations  respect¬ 
ing  the  indemnification  of  the  minor  states  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  soon  discovered 
how  little  the  French  ruler  intended  any  real  compensation.  As  Bonaparte  encroached 
more  and  more,  took  possession  of  Hanover,  and  annihilated  Holland,  A.  broke  with 
France,  and  joined  the  coalition  of  1805.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
when  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  were  defeated,  and  retired  with  the  remains 
of  his  forces  into  Russia,  declining  to  enter  into  the  treaty  that  followed.  Next  year  he  came 
forward  as  the  ally  of  Prussia  ;  but  after  the  disastrous  battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  in 
1807,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  which  he  managed  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  to  mitigate  the  hard  fate  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
During  the  war  with  France,  A.  had  also  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  Persia  and  with 
Turkey. 

Dazzled  by  the  fortune  and  genius  of  Napoleon,  A.,  in  pursuance  of  the  stipulations 
of  Tilsit,  acceded  with  his  huge  empire  to  the  French  continental  system,  thus  altering 
entirely  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia.  He  began  by  declaring  war  on  England  in  1808, 
and  attacking  her  ally  Sweden,  wrested  from  that  country,  by  the  peace  of  Friedrichs- 
hamm  (1809),  the  province  of  Finland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  fleet,  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  French  at  Lisbon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  the  autumn  of  1808, 
the  two  great  potentates  held  a  meeting  at  Erfurt,  attended  with  great  splendor,  at  which 
A.  represented,  as  it  were,  the  empire  of  the  east  of  Europe,  while  Napoleon  assumed  the 
dominion  of  the  west.  In  the  war  of  France  against  Austria  in  1809,  A.  took  only  a 
lukewarm  part,  although  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  he  received  the  circle  of  Tarnopol  as  his 
share  of  the  spoil  of  Galicia.  Against  the  Porte,  which  had  nqj,  observed  the  armistice 
of  Slobosta,  lie  renewed  the  war,  which  was  continued  till  the  peace  of  Bucharest 
in  1812. 

The  alliance,  however,  of  A.  with  the  Corsican  conqueror  involved  such  an  inconsistency, 
and  was  so  contrary  to  the  real  interests  of  Russia,  that  a  rupture  and  a  complete  change  of 
the  Russian  policy  were  inevitable.  The  pressure  of  the  continental  system  on  the  material 
resources  of  Russia,  the  despotic  changes  made  by  Napoleon,  the  augmentation  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  proffers  of  alliance  by  England  and  Sweden,  awoke  in  A.  first 
discontent  and  aversion,  and  soon  the  thought  of  a  decisive  contest  against  the  subju¬ 
gator  of  Europe  and  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  When  this  gigantic  struggle 
at  last  began  (1812),  Russia  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  nearly  900,000  men.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  war  (see  Russo-German  War),  A.  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  personal  dan¬ 
ger,  in  order  to  fire  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  his  troops.  His  magnanimity  towards 
France  after  the  taking  of  Paris  facilitated  the  negotiations  for  peace,  and  won  for  him 
great  personal  regard,  amounting  to  a  kind  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  received  with  the  same 
feeling  in  London,  which  lie  visited  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  June,  1814.  When  he 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  his  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  wounded,  and  for  the 
families  of  the  soldiers  that  had  fallen.  The  senate  wished  to  give  him  the  title  of 
“blessed,”  which,  from  Christian  humility,  he  declined.  After  a  short  residence  in  his 
own  capital,  he  repaired  to  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Here  he  laid  claim  to  Poland  as 
essential  to  the  interests  of  Russia,  but  promised  to  confer  on  it  a  constitution,  and,  on 
the  whole,  appeared  to  act  for  the  good  of  humanity  and  the  freedom  of  nations. 

In  the  return  of  Napoleon,  A.  saw  the  confusion  of  Europe  begun  again,  and  there¬ 
fore  urged  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  of  Cliaumont  and  the  outlawry  of  the  common 
enemy.  His  appearance  in  the  French  capital  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  raised  less 
enthusiasm  than  previously  ;  yet  on  this  occasion,  too,  France  owed  much  to  his  generos¬ 
ity.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  tendency  of  A.  to  pietism,  fostered  by  intercourse 
with  Madame  Krlidener  (q.v.),  was  most  strongly  manifested,  and  exercised  decided  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  political  views.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  religiosity  that  he  founded 
the  holy  alliance  (q.v.),  the  ostensible  object  of  which  was  to  make  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  be  recognized  in  the  political  arrangements  of  the  world,  but  which  became,  in 
fact,  a  mere  handle  for  political  reaction. 

In  the  end  of  Oct.,  1815,  A.  returned  to  his  own  dominions.  His  policy,  and  the 
march  of  events,  had  completely  changed  the  internal  condition  of  Russia  and  her 
foreign  relations.  Her  weight  in  European  politics  had  become  powerful  ;  the  limits 
of  the  empire  had  extended  in  all  directions  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  war,  the  earlier 
legislative  reforms  had  begun  to  act  favorably  on  the  industry  and  well-being  of  the 
nation.  After  1805,  A.  had  remodeled  the  army  after  the  fashion  of  the  western  powers, 
and  raised  it  to  a  condition  that  menaced  Europe.  When  peace  was  attained,  he  not  only 
sought  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war,  but  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  reform 
formerly  begun.  Numerous  administrative  abuses  were  done  away  with,  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  was  more  and  more  alleviated.  In  1816,  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
causing  a  great  deal  of  disturbance,  were  made  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and 
in  1820  were  sent  out  of  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  proselytism  was  rigidly  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  the  Duclioborzes,  a  sect  of  the  Russo-Greek  church,  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  worship. 
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Bnt  however  good  A.’s  intentions  might  be,  his  internal  policy  met  with  obstructions, 
partly  arising  from  his  personal  views  and  character,  partly  from  the  nature  of  his 
position.  Affected  with  a  morbid  religiosity,  worn  out  and  shaken  perhaps  in  body  and 
mind  by  the  vast  events  in  the  vortex  of  which  he  had  moved  for  the  last  ten  years,  the 
emperor  became  possessed  of  a  dread  of  another  European  revolution  ;  and  the  political 
struggles  against  reaction  in  Germany,  and  the  outbreaks  against  despotism  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  appeared  to  him  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  terrible  catastrophe.  The  atten¬ 
tion  now  bestowed  by  A.  on  foreign  relations  threw  internal  improvements  into  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  and  the  liberal  reformer  and  pupil  of  Laharpe  found  himself  involved  in  hopeless 
inconsistency,  when  he  fully  concurred  in  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and,  at  the 
congresses  of  Troppau,  Laybach,  and  Verona,  helped  to  crush,  along  with  the  insurrec¬ 
tions,  the  just  requirements  and  political  progress  of  the  nations. 

This  complete  reversal  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  produce  fruits,  especially  as  Russia 
peculiarly  abounded  in  fermentable  materials.  Poland  saw  itself  completely  disappointed 
in  its  national  expectations,  and  required  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  promised  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  contact  into  which  the  Russians  had  come  during  the  war  with  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  institutions  of  the  western  nations,  had  excited  in  different  classes  of  Russian 
society  wishes  and  views  by  no  means  compatible  with  their  condition  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  had  long  existed  in  the  most  influential  circles  an  Old-Russian 
party,  who  either  found  their  interests  hurt  by  the  enlightened  measures  of  the  emperor, 
or  saw  in  them  the  downfall  of  the  national  church,  and  of  the  nation  itself.  Besides, 
the  army  was  kept  up  on  the  war-footing,  and  in  1821  numbered  about  830,000  regular 
troops  ;  and  this  pressed  severely  on  the  people,  and  produced  discontent,  along  with 
exhaustion  and  disorder  of  the  finances.  To  meet  this  evil,  A.  began  the  planting  of 
military  colonies,  which,  however,  met  with  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  execution,  and 
did  not  attain  the  end  in  view.  But  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  political  discontent  and  the 
phantom  of  a  Russian  revolution,  the  emperor  adopted  the  same  measures  that  were  very 
generally  applied  over  the  rest  of  Europe  with  similar  views.  The  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  a  rigid  guard  over  the  importation  of  books,  were  again  introduced  ;  restric¬ 
tions  were  put  on  science,  literature,  and  education  ;  inquiries  instituted  into  all  demo¬ 
cratic  movements  ;  mason-lodges  and  missionary  societies  suppressed  ;  and  gradually  all 
plans  for  reform  and  progress  given  up.  Over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  a  net  of 
police,  open  and  secret,  was  spread,  which  interfered  with  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
society. 

The  experience  that,  in  spite  of  this  system  of  repression,  public  opinion  could  not  be 
stifled,  and  that  parties  and  individuals  only  expressed  themselves  more  bitterly  ;  the  vari¬ 
ance  with  his  former  self  in  which  A.  found  himself  involved ;  and  the  difficulties  of  govern¬ 
ing  the  huge  empire,  which  were  now  becoming  more  manifest  and  startling — all  this 
tormented  and  embittered  his  morbid  mind,  and  led  him  to  complain  of  ingratitude  and 
of  a  want  of  recognition  of  his  good  intentions.  Sometimes  he  sought  to  forget  his 
position  in  the  dissipations  of  a  splendid  court,  in  which  luxury  and  piety  were  strangely 
blended  ;  at  other  times,  he  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  religious  mysticism.  The 
progress  of  the  revolt  in  Greece  brought  the  policy  of  the  emperor  into  complete  opposition 
to  public  opinion  and  the  most  sacred  sympathies  of  the  nation.  The  Russian  people, 
restrained  from  all  participation  in  political  movements,  were  profoundly  affected  by  the 
religious  element  of  the  Greek  struggle  ;  but  the  emperor  condemned  the  rising  as  insur¬ 
rection,  disclaimed  the  favor  he  had  formerly  shown  to  the  Greek  cause,  and  confined 
himself  to  exhortations  to  the  Porte  to  act  with  humanity.  The  death  of  his  only  and 
much-loved  natural  daughter,  the  terrible  inundation  suffered  by  St.  Petersburg  in  1824, 
in  which  he  exposed  himself  to  personal  danger,  and  the  alarm  caused  by  a  Russo-Polish 
conspiracy  against  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  Romanow,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
break  the  heart  of  the  emperor,  and  completely  destroy  the  composure  of  his  mind.  Sick 
in  body,  weary  of  life,  and  possessed  by  thoughts  of  death,  he  commenced,  in  Sept.,  1825, 
a  journey  to  the  Crimea,  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  health  of  the  empress,  who  was 
ailing,  and  that  he  himself  might  enjoy  retirement.  Leaving  the  empress  at  Taganrog, 
he  continued  his  journey,  but  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  fever  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  obliged  to  return  to  Taganrog.  Here,  in  spite  of  all  care,  he  became  worse,  and 
died,  Dec.  1,  1825.  The  rumor  that  he  had  been  poisoned  is  altogether  groundless.  He 
is  said  to  have  learned,  shortly  before  his  death,  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  which  his 
brother  and  successor,  Nicholas  I.  (q.v.),  had  to  begin  his  reign  by  putting  down.— See 
Clioiseul-Gouffier’s  Memoires  Historiques  sur  V  Empereur  Alexandre  et  la  Cour  de  Russie, 
Paris.  1829;  and  Alexander  I. :  His  Life  and  Times,  by  C.  Joyneville,  London,  1875. 

*  ALEXANDER  IL,  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  b.  >  April  29,  1818.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  Nicholas,  who  professed  himself  delighted  with  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  “true  Russian  spirit”  in  his  son.  At  16,  he  was  declared  of  age,  made  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  lancers  of  the  guard,  lietman  of  the  Cossacks,  first  aide-de-camp  of  the 
emperor,  and  subjected  daily  to  a  life  of  manoeuvring,  reviewing,  and  military  parade, 
which  at  last  seriously  injured  his  health.  He  then  traveled  through  Germany  to  recruit 
his  energies,  and  while  there,  concluded  a  marriage  with  the  princess  Maria,  daughter  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Darmstadt,  in  1841.  He  now  vigorously  applied  himself  to  his  duties 
as  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Finland.  By  his  dexterous  and  subtle  manners,  lie 
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insinuated,  himself  into  the  affections  of  the  Finns,  and  weakened  their  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  founded  a  chair  of  the  Finnish  language  and  literature,  and  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  remote  explorations  undertaken  by  their  savans,  such  as  Cygnoeus, 
Wallin,  and  Castren.  In  1850,  he  visited  southern  Russia,  Nicolai'eff,  Sebastopol,  Tidis, 
Erivan,  etc.  It  is  said  that  he  witnessed  with  regret  the  attitude  which  liis  father 
assumed  towards  Europe,  and  that  he  altogether  disapproved  of  the  Crimean  war. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Mar.  2,  1855,  he  found  himself  in  a  very  critical  position. 
He  had  two  parties  to  conciliate  at  home — the  old  Muscovite  party,  blindly  zealous  for 
war,  and  the  more  peaceable  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  nation,  who  possessed  his 
personal  sympathies.  He  pursued  a  course  calculated  to  encourage  both  ;  spoke  of 
adhering  to  the  policy  of  his  “illustrious  ancestors,”  and  at  the  same  time  concluded 
peace.  Since  then  he  has  shown  a  strong  desire  to  purge  the  internal  administration  of  its 
impurities ;  he  has  sharply  rebuked  the  corruption  of  functionaries,  and  severely  punished 
some,  as  a  warning  to  the  rest.  An  honorable  recognition  has  been  given  to  public 
instruction,  which  he  has  placed  under  his  own  superintendence.  By  a  ukase  of  May 
27,  1856,  he  granted  to  all  Polish  exiles,  who  were  willing  to  express  repentance  for  the 
past,  permission  to  return  home  ;  but  though  desirous  of  preserving  the  nationality  of 
Poland,  he  will  not  have  it  separated  from  the  “great  Russian  family.”  The  grand 
achievement  of  his  reign,  however,  is  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs — 23,000,000  souls — 
by  a  ukase  of  Mar.  3,  1861.  This  marks  an  epoch  in  the  national  history.  In  1865, 
A.  established  elective  representative  assemblies  in  the  provinces.  He  carried  on  wars 
against  Bokhara  in  1866  ;  Khiva,  in  1873  ;  and  Khokan,  in  1875-76.  The  czar  took  the 
field  Avith  the  army  in  the  war  with  Turkey,  1877-78.  He  d.  1881.  See  Supp.,  page  886. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  a  younger  son  of  Malcolm  Ceannmor  (big-head), 
succeeded  his  brother,  Edgar,  in  1107,  and  amidst  incessant  disturbances,  governed  Scot¬ 
land  for  17  years  with  great  ability.  In  addition  to  good  natural  powers,  he  had  enjoyed, 
through  his  mother,  Margaret  of  England,  the  advantages  of  a  higher  mental  cultivation 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  One  of  the  most  formidable  insurrections  which  his 
prompt  energy  enabled  him  to  quell,  was  that  excited  in  1120  by  Angus,  great-grandson 
of  the  wife  of  Macbeth  ;  in  allusion  to  which,  old  Wynton  says: 

Fra  that  day  forth  his  lieges  all 

Used  him  Alexander  the  fierce  to  call. 

His  determined  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  English  hierarchy  secured  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Scottish  church,  while  his  liberal  patronage  of  the  monasteries  promoted 
her  strength  at  home.  In  1123  he  founded  the  abbey  of  Inchcolm.  He  died  at  Stirling 
in  1124. 

ALEXANDER  II.  was  b.  in  1198  ;  succeeded  his  father,  William  the  lion,  in  1214. 
He  early  displayed  that  wisdom  and  strength  of  character,  in  virtue  of  which  he  holds 
so  high  a  place  in  history  among  Scottish  kings.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  the  English  barons  who  had  combined  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  king  John. 
This  drew  down  upon  him  and  his  kingdom  the  papal  excommunication  ;  but  two  years 
subsequently  (1218),  the  ban  was  removed,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish  church  were 
even  confirmed.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  to  the  English  throne,  A.  brought  the 
feuds  of  the  two  nations  to  a  temporary  close  by  a  treaty  of  peace  (1217).  in  accordance 
with  which  he  married  Henry’s  eldest  sister,  the  princess  Joan  (1221).  The  alliance  thus 
established  was  broken  after  the  death,  without  issue,  of  queen  Joan  (1238),  and  the 
second  marriage  of  A.  with  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  France.  In  1244,  Henry 
marched  against  Scotland,  to  compel  A.’s  homage.  In  this  emergency,  the  Scottish 
king  received  the  steady  support  of  the  barons,  whose  ordinary  policy  was  opposition  to 
the  crown,  and  is  said,  in  a  short  time,  to  have  found  himself  at  the  head  of  100,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse.  A  peace  was  concluded  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  While  engaged 
m  one  of  those  warlike  expeditions  which  the  turbulence  of  his  subjects  so  frequently 
rendered  necessary,  A.  died  of  fever  at  Kerrera,  a  small  island  opposite  Oban,  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Argyleshire,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign. 

*  ALEXANDER  III.  succeeded  his  father,  A.  II.,  on  the  Scottish  throne,  at  the  age 
of  8,  and,  two  years  later,  in  1251,  he  married  the  princess  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  III.  of  England.  The  tender  age  of  the  sovereign  enabled  Henry  to  prosecute 
successfully  for  some  time  his  schemes  for  obtaining  entire  control  over  the  Scottish 
kingdom  ;  but  long  before  he  reached  manhood,  A.  displayed  so  much  energy  and  wis¬ 
dom  as  to  give  assurance  that  when  the  administration  of  affairs  should  come  under  his 
personal  direction,  it  would  be  vain  to  think  of  reducing  him  to  submission.  Very 
shortly  after  he  had  come  of  age,  his  energies  were  summoned  to  the  defense  of  his  king¬ 
dom  against  the  formidable  invasion  of  Haco,  king  of  Norway  (1263),  who  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  western  isles.  In  attempting  a  landing  at  Largs,  on  the  coast  of  Ayr  the 
Norwegian  prince  sustained  a  total  defeat;  and  A.,  as  tiie  result  of  this  important  victory 
secured  the  allegiance  both  of  the  Hebrides  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Scotland  and  Norway  was  strengthened  in  1282  by  the  marriage  of  A ’s  only 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  Eric,  king  of  Norway.  This  princess  died  in  the  following  year 
leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Margaret,  commonly  designated  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  whose 
untimely  death,  on  her  way  to  take  possession  of  her  throne,  was  the  occasion  of  so  many 
calamities  to  Scotland.  During  the  concluding  years  of  A.’s  reign,  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
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a  peace  and  prosperity  which  it  did  not  taste  again  for  many  generations.  The  justice, 
liberality,  and  wisdom  of  the  king  endeared  his  memory  to  his  subjects,  while  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  followed  his  death  heightened  the  national  sense  of  his  loss.  His  only  son, 
A.,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Guy,  count  of  Flanders,  died  without  issue  in*1284. 
A.  contracted  a  second  marriage  in  1285  with  Joleta,  daughter  of  the  count  de  Dreux. 
The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  soon  after  clouded  by  his  untimely  death.  Riding  on  a 
dark  night  between  Burntisland  and  Kinghorn,  he  fell  with  his  horse  over  a  precipice, 
and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  See  Supp.,  page  886. 

ALEXANDER  VI.  (Borgia),  1492-1503,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  eight  popes  (see 
Popes)  of  this  name,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  infamous  one  that  ever  lived,  as  well 
as  the  most  vicious  prince  of  his  age.  His  most  conspicuous  qualities  were  a  cunning 
and  insidious  cruelty,  united  with  great  fearlessness  in  danger,  an  unwearied  persever¬ 
ance  and  vigilance  in  all  his  undertakings,  a  soft  and  plausible  manner  towards  his 
inferiors,  a  harsh  and  grasping  spirit  towards  the  rich.  In  spite  of  his  talents  and  his 
love  of  art  and  science,  he  disdained,  throughout  his  dissolute  career,  no  means  of  grati¬ 
fying  his  lust — not  even  perjury,  murder,  and  poisoning.  He  was  born  at  Valencia,  in 
Spain,  1430.  His  own  name  was  Rodrigo  Lenzuoli,  but  he  assumed  the  ancient  and 
famous  one  of  his  mother’s  family,  Borgia.  He  had  five  children  by  Rosa  Vanozza,  a 
wmnnwi  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  two  of  whom  equaled  himself  in  criminality,  Ciesar 
and  Lucretia  (see  Borgia).  A.  was  made  a  cardinal  by  his  uncle  Calixtus  III.,  and  on 
the  death  of  Innocent  VIII.,  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair,  which  he  had  previously 
secured  by  flagrant  bribery.  The  long  absence  of  the  popes  from  Italy  had  weakened 
their  authority  and  curtailed  their  revenues.  To  compensate  for  this  loss,  A.  endeavored 
to  break  the  power  of  the  Italian  princes,  and  to  appropriate  their  possessions  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  family.  To  gain  this  end  he  employed  the  most  execrable  means. 
He  died  in  1503,  from  having  partaken,  by  accident,  as  is  commonly  believed,  of  poisoned 
wine  intended  for  his  guests.  Under  his  pontificate,  the  censorship  of  books  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  Savonarola,  the  earnest  and  eloquent  Florentine  priest,  who  had  advocated 
his  deposition,  was  condemned  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic. 

ALEXANDERS,  Smyrnium  olusatrum,  a  biennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  umbellir 
feres  (q.v.),  found  in  waste  ground,  near  ruins,  etc.,  in  Britain  and  the  s.  of  Europe. 
The  stem  is  3  to  4  ft.  high,  very  stout  and  furrowed  ;  the  leaves  twice  or  thrice  ternate, 
stalked,  serrate,  of  a  bright  yellowish-green  color  ;  the  leaflets  very  large.  The  flowers 
are  yellowisli-green,  in  very  dense,  numerous  rounded  umbels,  destitute  of  involucres  ; 
the  fruit  almost  black.  The  plant  has  an  aromatic  taste,  strong  and  pungent,  but  be¬ 
comes  rather  pleasant  when  blanched,  and  was  formerly  much  cultivated  and  used  in 
the  same  way  as  celery,  although  at  present  it  is  little  regarded.  The  frequency  of  its 
occurrence  near  ruins  in  Britain,  may  probably  be  referred  to  its  former  cultivation. 
The  fruit  is  carminative. — S.  perfoliatum,  a  native  of  Italy,  with  the  upper  stem -leaves 
embracing  the  stem,  is  used  in  the  same  way. — The  genus  smyrnium  contains  only  a 
few  known  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  n.  hemisphere.  It 
has  compound  umbels  ;  the  involucres  variable  ;  the  calyx  obsolete  ;  the  petals  inflected 
at  the  point ;  the  fruit  consisting  of  2  nearly  globose  carpels,  each  with  3  sharp  dorsal 
ribs  ;  the  lateral  ones  obsolete  ;  several  vittae  in  the  interstices  ;  the  albumen  involute. 

ALEXANDER  SEVE'RUS,  a  Roman  emperor  (222-235  a.d.),  was  the  cousin,  adopted 
son,  and  successor  of  Heliogabalus.  The  excellent  education  which  he  received  from 
his  mother,  Julia  Mammaea,  rendered  him  one  of  the  best  princes  in  an  age  when  virtue 
was  reckoned  more  dangerous  than  vice  in  a  monarch.  He  sought  the  society  of  the 
learned  •  Paulus  and  Ulpian  were  his  counselors,  Plato  and  Cicero  were,  next  to  Horace 
and  Virgil,  his  favorite  authors.  Although  a  pagan,  he  reverenced  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  often  quoted  that  saying  :  “  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you  do  ye  so  also  to  them.”  Beloved  as  he  was  by  the  citizens  on  account  of  Ins 
equity’  he  soon  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  unruly  praetorian  guards.  His  first 
expedition,  against  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  was  happily  terminated  by  a  speedy  over¬ 
throw  of  the  enemy.  But  during  one  which  he  undertook  against  the  Germans  on  the 
Rhine,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  from  their  incursions,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  among  his  troops,  headed  by  Maximin,  in  which  Alexander  was  murdeied,  along  v  ith 
his  mother,  not  far  from  Mentz.  The  grateful  people,  however,  placed  him  among  the 
gods.  After  his  death,  military  despotism  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  Roman 
power  rapidly  declined. 

ALEXAN  DER  THE  GREAT,  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Olympias,  daughter  of 
Neoptolemus  of  Epirus,  was  b.  at  Pella,  356  b.c.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  happy 
genius,  he  early  announced  his  great  character.  Philip’s  triumphs  saddened  him.  On 
one  occasion  he  exclaimed  :  “My  father  will  leave  nothing  for  me  to  do.  His  educa¬ 
tion  was  committed  first  to  Leonidas,  a  maternal  relation,  then  to  Lysimachus,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Aristotle.  This  great  philosopher  withdrew  him  to  a  distance  from  the  court, 
and  instructed  him  in  every  branch  of  human  learning,  especially  in  what  relates  to  the 
art  of  government,  while  at  the  same  time  he  disciplined  and  invigorated  his  body  by 
gymnastic  exercises.  As  Macedon  was  surrounded  by  dangerous  neighbors,  Aristotle  was 
anxious  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  military  ardor,  and  with  this  view  recommended  him  to 
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study  the  Iliad,  &  revision  of  which  he  himself  undertook  for  his  use.  A.  was  16  years 
of  age  when  his  father  marched  against  Byzantium,  and  left  the  government  m  Ins 
hands  during  his  absence.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  displayed  singular  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Chseronea  (338  b.c.),  where  he  overthrew  the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans.  “  My 
son,”  said  Philip,  as  he  embraced  him  after  the  conflict,  “seek  for  thyself  another  king¬ 
dom,  for  that  which  I  leave  is  too  small  for  thee.”  The  father  and  son  quarreled,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  former  repudiated  Olympias.  A.  took  part  with  his  mother,  and  fled,  to 
escape  his  father’s  vengeance,  to  Epirus  ;  but  receiving  his  pardon  soon  afterwards,  lie 
returned,  and  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition  against  the  Triballi,  "when  he  saved  his 
life  on  the  field.  Philip  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  was  preparing  for 
a  war  with  Persia,  when  he  was  assassinated  (336  b.c.),  and  A.,  not  yet  20  years  of  age, 
ascended  the  throne.  After  punishing  his  father’s  murderers,  he  went  into  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  to.  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Persia.  On  his  return  to  Macedon,  he  found  the  Illyrians 
and  Triballi  up  in  arms,  whereupon  he  marched  against  them,  forced  liis  way  through 
Thrace,  and  was  everywhere  victorious.  But  now  the  Thebans  had  been  induced,  by  a 
report  of  his  death,  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  Athenians,  stimulated  by  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  were  preparing  to  join  them.  To  prevent  this  coalition,  A.  rapidly  marched 
against  Thebes,  which,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  conquered  and  razed  to  the  ground  : 
6000  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  into  slavery  ;  the  house  and  family  of 
the  poet  Pindar  alone  being  spared.  This  severity  struck  terror  into  all  Greece.  The 
Athenians  were  treated  with  more  leniency,  A.  only  requiring  of  them  the  banishment 
of  Charidemus,  who  had  been  most  bitter  in  his  invectives  against  him. 

A.  having  appointed  Antipater  his  deputy  in  Europe,  now  prepared  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  Persia.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c.,  with  30,000  foot 
and  5000  horse,  attacked  the  Persian  satraps  at  the  river  Granlcus,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory,  overthrowing  the  son-in-law  of  Darius  with  his  own  lance.  The  only  real  resist¬ 
ance  the  Macedonians  met  with  was  from  the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  Persians,  who  w'ere 
marshaled  in  phalanxes,  under  the  command  of  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  but  finally  they 
were  all  slain  except  2000,  wTho  were  taken  prisoners.  A.  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  his 
fallen  warriors  in  a  splendid  manner,  and  bestowed  many  privileges  on  their  relations. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Sardis  not  excepted,  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror, 
nor  did  Miletus  or  Halicarnassus  offer  longer  resistance.  A.  restored  democracy  in  all 
the  Greek  cities,  cut  the  Gordian-knot  (q.v.)  with  his  sword  as  he  passed  through  Gordium, 
and  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Lycia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Pamphylia,  and  Cappadocia.  His 
career  was  checked  for  a  time  by  a  dangerous  illness,  brought  on  by  bathing  in  the  Cyd- 
nus.  On  this  occasion  he  displayed  his  magnanimity  in  the  following  circumstances. 
He  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  insinuating  that  Philip,  his  physician,  intended  to 
poison  him,  having  been  bribed  by  Darius.  A.  handed  the  letter  to  Philip,  and  at  the 
same  time  swallowed  the  draught  which  had  been  prepared  for  him.  As  soon  as  he 
recovered,  he  advanced  towards  the  defiles  of  Cilicia,  in  which  Darius  had  stationed  him¬ 
self,  with  an  army  of  above  500,000  men.  He  arrived  in  Nov.,  333  b.c.,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Issus,  where  a  battle  took  place,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
disorderly  masses  of  the  Persians  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  charge  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  and  fled  in  terror.  On  the  left  wing  30,000  Greeks,  in  the  pay  of  the  Persian 
king,  held  out  longer,  but  they,  too,  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  All  the  treasures 
as  well  as  the  family  of  Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  treated  the 
latter  with  the  greatest  magnanimity.  The  king,  who  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  twice 
made  overtures  of  peace,  which  A.  haughtily  refused,  saying  that  Darius  must  regard  him 
as  the  ruler  of  Asia,  and  the  lord  of  all  his  people.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  second 
overture  was  that  A.  should  possess  all  Asia  to  the  Euphrates.  On  hearing  wrhich,  his 
general,  Parmenio,  exclaimed  :  “  I  would  do  it,  if  I  were  A.”  “  So  would  I,”  replied  the 

monarch,  “if  I  were  Parmenio.”  The  victory  at  Issus  opened  the  whole  country  to  the 
Macedonians.  A.  now  turned  towards  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to  cut  off  Darius’s  escape  by 
sea.  He  occupied  Damascus,  wfliere  he  found  princely  treasures,  and  secured  to  himself 
all  the  cities  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tyre,  confident  in  its  strong  posi¬ 
tion,  resisted  him,  but  was  conquered  and  destroyed,  after  seven  months  of  incredible 
exertion  (332  b.c.).  Thence  he  marched  victoriously  through  Palestine,  where  all  the 
cities  submitted  to  him  except  Gaza,  which  shared  the  same  fate  as  Tyre.  Egypt,  weary 
of  the  Persian  yoke,  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer  ;  and  in  order  to  strengthenHiis  domin¬ 
ion  here,  he  restored  all  the  old  customs  and  religious  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
founded  Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  331  b.c.,  which  became  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
ancient  times.  Thence  he  marched  through  the  Libyan  desert,  in  order  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  priest  saluted  him  as  a  son  of  Jove  ;  and  at  the  return 
of  spring  wTent  against  Darius,  who  had  assembled  an  army  in  Assyria.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  Oct.,  331  b.c.,  on  the  plains  of  Arbela,  or  rather  Guagamela — for  Arbela,  the  point  to 
which  A.  pursued  the  Persians,  is  50  m.  from  the  scene  of  the  fight.  See  Arbela.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  his  adversary,  wrho  had  collected  a  new  army 
of  500,000  men,  A.  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful  of  victory.  Heading  the  cavalry 
himself,  he  rushed  on  the  Persians,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  entirely 
dispersed  them,  he  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  left  wing,  which,  in  the  mean  while, 
had  been  sorely  pressed.  He  wras  anxious  to  make  a  prisoner  of  the  Persian  king  him 
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self,  but  the  latter  escaped  by  flight  on  horseback,  leaving  his  baggage  and  all  his  treasures 
a  prey  to  the  conqueror.  Babylon  and  Susa,  the  storehouses  of  the  treasures  of  the  east, 
opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror,  who  next  marched  towards  Persepolis,  the  capital  of 
Persia,  which  he  entered  in  triumph. 

The  marvelous  successes  of  A.  now  began  to  dazzle  his  own  judgment,  and  to 
inflame  his  passions.  He  became  a  slave  to  debauchery,  and  his  caprices  were  as  cruel 
as  they  were  ungrateful.  In  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an 
Athenian  courtesan,  he  set  fire  to  Persepolis,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  heap  of  ashes  ;  then,  ashamed  of  the  deed,  he  set  out  with  his  cavalry  to  pursuo 
Darius.  Learning  that  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactriana,  held  the  king  a  prisoner,  he 
hastened  his  march,  in  the  hope  of  saving  him,  but  he  found  him  mortally  wounded  on 
the  frontiers  of  that  country  (330  b.c.).  He  mourned  over  his  unfortunate  enemy,  and 
caused  his  body  to  be  buried  with  all  the  usual  rites  observed  in  Persia  ;  but  he  pursued 
Bessus,  who  himself  aspired  to  the  throne,  through  Hyrcania,  Iran,  Bactriana,  over  the 
Oxus  to  Sogdiana  (now  Bokhara),  whose  satrap,  Spitamenes,  surrendered  Bessus  to  him. 
Having  discovered  a  conspiracy  in  which  the  son  of  Parmemo  was  implicated,  he  put 
both  father  and  son  to  death,  though  Parmenio  himself  was  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  affair.  This  cruel  injustice  excited  universal  displeasure.  In  329  he  penetrated  to 
the  furthest  known  limits  of  northern  Asia,  and  overthrew  the  Scythians  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jaxartes.  In  the  following  year,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Sogdiana,  and  married 
Roxana,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  one  of  the 
enemy’s  captains,  and  was  said  to  be  the  handsomest  of  the  virgins  of  Asia.  A  new  con¬ 
spiracy  broke  out  against  A.,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Hermolaus  and  Callisthenes,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  which  occasioned  the  death  of  many  of  the  culprits  ;  while  Callisthe¬ 
nes  himself  was  mutilated,  and  carried  about  in  an  iron  cage  through  the  army,  till  some 
one  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  poison. 

In  the  year  327  b.c.,  A.  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  India,  then  known  only  byname. 
He  crossed  the  Indus  near  to  the  modern  Attock,  and  pursued  his  way  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  native  prince  to  the  Hydaspes  (modern  Jelum),  where  he  was  opposed  by  Porus, 
another  native  prince,  whom  he  overthrew  after  a  bloody  contest.  Thence  he  marched 
as  lord  of  the  country  through  that  part  of  India  which  is  now  called  the  Punjab,  estab¬ 
lishing  Greek  colonies.  He  then  wished  to  advance  to  the  Ganges,  but  the  general  mur¬ 
muring  of  his  troops  obliged  him,  at  the  Hyphasis  (modern  Sutledge),  to  commence  his 
retreat,  which  ~was  accomplished  under  circumstances  of  extreme  danger.  When  he  had 
again  reached  the  Hydaspes,  he  built  a  fleet,  and  sent  one  division  of  his  army  in  it  down 
the  river,  while  the  other  followed  along  the  banks,  fighting  its  way  through  successive 
Indian  armies.  At  length,  having  reached  the  ocean,  he  ordered  Nearchus,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fleet,  to  sail  thence  to  the  Persian  gulf,  while  he  himself  struck  inland 
with  one  division  of  his  army,  in  order  to  return  home  through  Gedrosia  (now  Beloochis- 
tan).  Here  he  had  to  traverse  immense  deserts,  where  a  great  part  of  his  army  perished 
for  want  of  food  and  water,  and  were  buried  in  the  sand.  The  other  division  marched 
through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  (Afghanistan)  under  Craterus,  but  they  united  again 
in  Carmania.  Of  all  the  troops,  however,  which  had  set  out  with  A.,  only  about  a  fourth 
part  arrived  with  him  in  Persia (325  b.c.).  At  Susa  he  married  Stateira,  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  he  bestowed  presents  on  those  Macedonians  (about  10,000  in  number)  who 
had  married  Persian  women,  his  design  being  to  unite  the  two  nations  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  also  distributed  liberal  rewards  among  his  soldiers.  At  Opison  the  Tigris  he 
declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  send  home  the  invalids  richly  rewarded  ;  and  this  he 
accomplished,  but  not  till  he  had  with  some  difficulty  repressed  the  mutiny  which  broke 
out  on  the  occasion.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  favorite  Heph- 
aestion,  on  which  occasion  his  grief  was  unbounded,  and  he  interred  the  deceased  with 
kingly  honors.  As  he  wTas  returning  from  Ecbatanato  Babylon,  it  is  said  that  the  Magi 
foretold  that  the  latter  city  would  prove  fatal  to  him  ;  but  A.  despised  their  warnings, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  friends,  marched  to  Babylon,  before  reaching  which, 
however,  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world — Libya,  Italy,  Carthage, 
Greece,  the  Scythians,  Celts,  and  Iberians.  Here  he  again  occupied  himself  with  gigan¬ 
tic  plans  for  the  future,  both  of  conquest  and  civilization,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  after  a  banquet,  and  died  eleven  days  afterwards,  on  the  11th  or  13th  of  May  or  June, 
323  b.c. ,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  12  years  and  8  months.  His  body 
was  deposited  in  a  golden  coffin  at  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemseus,  and  divine  honors  were 
paid  to  him,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  other  countries.  A.  had  appointed  no  heir  to  his 
immense  dominions  ;  but  to  the  question  of  his  friends  :  “Who  should  inherit  them  ?”  he 
replied  :  “The  most  worthy.”  After  many  disturbances,  his  generals  recognized  as  kings 
the  weak-minded  Aridaeus — a  son  of  Philip  by  Philinna,  the  dancer — and  A.’s  posthu¬ 
mous  son  by  Roxana,  while  they  shared  the  provinces  among  themselves,  under  the 
name  of  satraps.  Perdiccas,  to  whom  A.  had,  on  his  death-bed,  delivered  his  ring, 
became  guardian  of  the  kings  during  their  minority. 

It  is  but  right  to  observe  that  A.  did  something  more  than  shed  blood  during  his  life. 
He  diffused  the  language  and  civilization  of  Greece  wherever  victory  led  him,  and 
planted  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  some  centuries.  At  the 
very  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  devising  plans  for  the  drainage  of  the  unhealthy 
marshes  around  Babylon,  and  a  better  irrigation  of  the  extensive  plains.  It  is 
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even  supposed  that  the  fever  which  he  caught  there,  rather  than  his  famous  drink¬ 
ing-bout,  was  the  real  cause  of  his  death.  To  A.  the  ancient  world  owed  a  vast  increase 
of  its  knowledge  in  geography,  natural  history,  etc.  He  taught  Europeans  the  road  to 
India,  and  gave  them  the  first  glimpses  of  that  magnificence  and  splendor  which  has 
dazzled  and  captivated  their  imagination  for  2000  years. 

ALEXAN  DRA,  Caroline  Marie  Charlotte  Louise  Julie,  b.  Dec.  1,  1844 ; 
daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark.  She  married  Mar.  10, 1863,  Albert  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Victoria,  queen  of  England,  and  heir  to  the  British 
throne. 

ALEXAN  DRI,  or  Aleksandri,  Vasilio  (Basil),  a  Rouman  poet  and  litterateur,  was 
b.  at  Jassy,  the  chief  city  of  Moldavia,  in  1821.  His  family  was  of  Venetian  origin. 
After  spending  several  years  at  a  French  boarding-school  at  Jassy,  he  was  sent,  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  with  a  tutor  to  Paris;  and  in  due  course  he  obtained  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  He  is  said  to  have  thereafter  made  trial 
in  succession  of  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  study  of  law,  and  to  have  found  neither 
of  them  to  his  liking;  he  certainly  followed  up  neither,  but,  without  qualifying  himself 
for  any  profession,  wTent  back  to  Jassy  in  1839.  He  found  at  Jassy  a  band  of  young  men 
educated,  as  he  himself  had  been,  in  France,  whose  minds  had  been  formed  upon  the 
literature  and  the  political  ideas  of  France ;  wdio,  besides  being  ambitious  of  literary  dis¬ 
tinction,  were  zealous  for  political  equality  and  for  Rouman  nationality  and  independ¬ 
ence.  He  naturally  became  the  associate  of  these  men;  and,  soon  after  his  return*,  made 
his  debut  in  literature  by  contributing  a  story,  The  Floicer-Girl  of  Florence,  to  a  periodi¬ 
cal  conducted  by  them  under  the  editorship  of  Cogalniceano.  He  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  this  periodical.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  destined  to  live  long,  being 
suppressed  by  order  of  prince  Stourdza.  It  was  in  1842,  after  a  long  excursion  among 
the  mountains  of  his  native  province,  that  he  first  made  liis  appearance  as  a  poet,  pub¬ 
lishing  several  pieces,  most  of  them  strongly  tinged  with  national  feeling.  At  this  time, 
too,  it  was  that  he  began  to  write  the  songs  aud  ballads  upon  vrhich  his  chief  claim  to 
literary  reputation  at  present  rests.  In  1844  he  suddenly  attained  to  an  almost  unbound¬ 
ed  local  popularity  as  a  play- writer.  Having  become  concerned  in  the  management  of 
two  theaters  at  Jassy,  the  one  French,  the  other  Moldavian,  he  produced  a  series  of 
pieces,  some  in  French,  others  in  Rouman,  which,  though  mostly  slight  and  hasty 
performances,  had  merit  enough  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen.  Georges  de 
Sadagoura,  Jassy  en  Carnival,  La  Pierre  de  la  liaison,  La  Noce  Villageoise,  are  the 
titles  of  the  most  important  of  them.  In  1844,  he  had  also,  in  conjunction  with  Cogal¬ 
niceano  and  prince  John  Ghika,  set  on  foot  a  new  periodical,  devoted  to  literature  and 
science;  but  this,  like  the  one  already  mentioned,  was  not  suffered  to  live  long — it  was 
suppressed  by  the  government,  after  a  career  of  only  nine  months. 

A.  was  engaged  in  the  revolutionary  movement  which  took  place  at  Jassy  in  the  year 
of  revolutions,  1848,  and  on  its  failure  had  to  betake  himself  to  Paris.  There,  through 
the  press,  during  the  short  period  of  his  exile,  he  labored  to  arouse  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Roumans;  and  his  efforts,  though  they  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful  at  the  time,  helped,  with  those  of  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  took  place  sev¬ 
eral  years  after.  It  wras  to  the  Russian  war  that  Moldavia  and  Walachia  were  destined  to 
owe  their  virtual  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  Turkey,  and  the  chance  of  obtaining 
self-government  and  union.  The  union  of  the  two  principalities  was  carried  by  the  res¬ 
olution  of  their  inhabitants,  backed  by  the  support  of  France,  in  spite  of  political  obsta¬ 
cles  that  seemed  almost  insurmountable;  and  A.  did  not  a  little  to  inspire  the  resolution 
of  his  countrymen.  A  song  which  he  wTote  at  the  critical  moment  in  1856,  The  Hour  of 
Union,  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  by  its  stirring  appeals  to  the  feeling  of  Rou¬ 
manian  nationality,  helped  to  allay  the  jealousies  which  divided  the  two  principalities, and 
to  make  them  work  together  for  the  union.  A.  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  political 
transactions  which  culminated  in  this  result.  It  should  be  stated  that  two  years  earlier, 
wdien  the  death  of  his  father  had  put  him  into  possession  of  the  family  estate,  he  had 
emancipated  the  serfs  who  lived  upon  it;  and  that  this  example  found  so  many  imitators 
that  the  government  found  itself  almost  immediately  compelled  to  decree  a  general  meas¬ 
ure  of  enfranchisement. 

A.’s  Popular  Ballads  of  Roumania,  which  he  had  begun  to  compose  in  1842,  appeared 
at  Jassy  in  two  parts  in  1852  and  1853.  One  of  the  parts,  translated  into  French  by  him¬ 
self ,  was  afterwards  published  at  Paris  under  the  title  of  Ballades  et  Chantes  Populaires 
de  la  Roumanie .  His  collected  dramatic  works  were  published  at  Jassy  in  1852.  An¬ 
other  volume  of  poems  appeared  at  Paris  in  1853;  and  of  this  volume  a  French  transla¬ 
tion,  with  the  title,  Les  Doinas  Poesies  Moldaves,  was  soon  afterwards  produced  by  M. 
Yanesco.  Le  Collier  Litteraire,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
many  of  which  had  previously  appeared  in  periodicals,  he  published  in  1857.  A.,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  facts  already  stated,  lias  written  largely  in  periodicals,  but  mostly  on 
subjects  of  passing  interest.  All  his  wrorks,  besides  their  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  very 
considerable,  are  interesting  from  the  connection  they  have  with  the  growTth  of  a  national 
feeling  among  the  Roumans. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  on  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  district  of 
Columbia,  and  apart  of  that  district  until  the  recession  in  1846  ;  36  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  17,546 
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— 7574  colored.  Tlie  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  thin.  The  chief  productions  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  Co.  seat,  Alexandria. 

*ALEXAN  DRIA  (called  Skanderi'eh  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs)  was  founded  by  Alexan¬ 
der  the  great  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  332  b.c.  It  was  situated  originally  on  the  low 
tract  of  land  which  separates  the  lake  Mareotis  from  the  Mediterranean,  about  14m.w. 
of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Before  the  city,  in  the  Mediterranean,  lay  the  island 
ot  Pharos,  upon  the  n.e.  point  of  which  stood  the  famous  light-house  (Pharos),  and  which 
was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  called,  from  its  length,  the  heptastadium, 
or  “  seven  furlong”  mole,  thus  forming  the  two  harbors.  The  plan  of  A.  was  designed 
by  the  architect  Dinocrates,  aad  its  original  extent  is  said  to  have  been  about  4  m.  in 
length,  with  a  circumference  of  15  m.  It  was  intersected  by  two  straight  main 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  Colonnades  adorned 
the  whole  length  of  these  streets,  which  were  in  general  very  regularly  built.  The  most 
magnificent  quarter  of  the  city  was  that  called  the  Brucheium,  which  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  harbor.  This  quarter  of  the  city  contained  the  palaces  of  the  Ptolemies,  with 
the  museum  and  the  old  library;  the  soma  or  mausoleum  of  Alexander  the  great  and  of 
the  Ptolemies,  the  poseidonum,  and  the  great  theater.  Further  w.  was  the  emporium  or 
exchange.  The  Serapeion,  or  temple  of  Serapis,  stood  in  the  western  division  of  the 
city,  which  formed  the  Egyptian  quarter,  and  was  called  Rhacotis;  a  small  town  of  that 
name  had  occupied  the  site  before  the  foundation  of  A.  To  the  w.  of  the  city  lay  the 
great  necropolis,  and  to  the  e.  the  race-course,  beyond  which  was  the  suburb  of  Nicop- 
olis.  The  greater  part  of  the  space  under  the  houses  was  occupied  by  vaulted  subter¬ 
ranean  cisterns,  which  were  capable  of  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  whole  population  of  the  city  for  a  year.  From  the  time  of  its  foundation,  A. 
was  the  Greek  capital  of  Egypt.  Its  pop.  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity  is  said  by  Dio¬ 
dorus  to  have  amounted  to  about  300,000  free  citizens,  and  if  we  take  into  account  the 
slaves  and  strangers,  that  number  must  be '  more  than  doubled.  This  population  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Egyptians,  together  with  settlers  from  all  nations  of 
the  known  world.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  great,  A.  became  the  residence  of 
the  Ptolemies.  They  made  it,  next  to  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  most  magnificent  city  of 
antiquity,  as  well  as  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning  and  literature,  which  spread 
hence  over  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  world.  The  situation  of  the  city,  at  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  e.  and  w.  rendered  it  the  center  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  raised  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity. 

A.  had  reached  its  greatest  splendor  when  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Romans,  about 
30  n.c.  From  this  moment  its  prosperity  began  to  decline — at  first  almost  imperceptibly, 
but  afterwards  more  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  works  of  art  to  Rome, 
the  massacres  of  Caracalla,  the  laying  waste  of  the  Brucheium  by  Aurelian,  the  siege  and 
pillage  of  the  city  by  Diocletian,  and  lastly  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  rival  city  of 
Constantinople.  All  these  causes  combined  to  destroy  A.  so  speedily  that  in  the  4th  c. 
no  building  of  any  importance  was  left  in  it  except  the  temple  of  Serapis.  The  strife 
between  Christianity  and  heathenism  gave  rise  to  bloody  contests  in  A.  The  Serapeion, 
the  last  seat  of  heathen  theology  and  learning,  was  stormed  by  the  Christians  in  389  a.d., 
and  converted  into  a  Christian  church  This  put  an  end  to  heathenism,  and  A.  became 
henceforward  a  chief  seat  of  Christian  theology,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  it  wras  taken 
by  the  Arabs,  under  Amru,  in  June,  638  a.d.  This  siege,  and  still  more  its  conquest 
by  the  Turks  in  868  a.d.,  completed  the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  revived,  indeed,  in 
some  degree  under  the  Egyptian  caliphs,  and  continued  during  the  middle  ages  to  be  the 
most  important  emporium  of  trade  between  the  east  and  west  ;  but  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  very  much  diminished 
the  trade  of  A. ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  conquest  of  Osmanli,  anni¬ 
hilated  even  the  little  which  the  Arabs  had  restored.  The  result  was  that  in  1778  a.d.,  A. 
contained  no  more  than  6000  inhabitants.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  French  in 
the  end  of  the  18tli  c.,  A.  once  more  began  to  revive  ;  and  under  Mehemet  Ali,  who 
resided  in  it  a  part  of  every  year,  it  prospered  to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  now  be  reck¬ 
oned  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  places  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  specially 
important  as  the  center  of  steam-communication  between  Europe  and  India. 

The  present  city  is  not  situated  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  but  is  chiefly  built 
on  the  mole  called  the  heptastadium,  which  has  been  increased  by  alluvial  deposits  till  it 
has  become  a  broad  neck  of  land  between  the  two  harbors,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called 
the  new  port,  and  the  western  the  old  port.  A.  is  connected  with  Cairo  by  rail  (contin¬ 
ued  to  Suez)  and  by  the  canal  of  Mahmoudieli.  Although  originally,  like  other  oriental 
cities,  dirty  and  ill-built,  it  is  in  this  respect  rapidly  improving.  In  1871,  4068  vessels,  of 
2,524,983  tons,  entered  and  cleared.  In  1870,  the  population  was  238,888 — Arabians, 
Turks,  Jews,  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Franks.  Of  the  few  remains  of  antiquity  still  to  be  seen 
in  A.,  the  most  prominent  is  Pompey’s  pillar,  as  it  is  erroneously  called,  the  shaft  of 
which,  of  red  granite,  is  73  ft.  long.  According  to  the  Greek  inscription  on  the  base, 
which  is  still  legible,  this  pillar  was  erected  by  the  Egyptian  prefect  Publius,  in  honor 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  There  are  also  the  so-called  Cleopatra’s  needles,  two  obe¬ 
lisks  of  the  time  of  King  Tliotlimes  III.,  who  lived  in  the  16th  c.  b.c.  One  of  the 
needles,  a  monolith  72  feet  high,  is  still  standing  ;  the  other  was  brought  to  England 
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and  erected  on  the  Thames  embankment  in  1878.  The  other  antiquities  of  A.  are  some 
catacombs  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  dead,  and  some  of  the  cisterns  below  the  city,  which 
are  almost  entirely  tilled  up.  See  Shipp. ,  page  887. 

ALEXAN  DRIA,  a  port  of  entry  on  the  right  or  Virginian  bank  of  the  Potomac, United 
States,  about  7  m.  below  Washington,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  lat.  38°  49'  n.,  long. 
77°  4'  w.  Though  A.  is  fully  100  m.  from  the  entrance  of  the  Potomac  into  Chesapeake 
bay,  yet  the  stream  in  front  of  it,  which  forms  its  harbor,  is  still  a  mile  wide.  The 
place  is  accessible,  all  the  way  from  the  sea,  to  the  largest  vessels.  In  this  commanding 
position  with  respect  to  the  coast,  A.  has,  since  1852,  facilitated  its  communications  with 
the  interior,  being  connected  by  a  branch  canal  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  by  a 
branch  railway  with  the  V irginia  Central.  Railways  have  also  been  opened  to  Leesburg  and 
Washington.  Owing  to  these  combined  advantages  the  trade  of  the  city  is  steadily 
increasing,  while  cotton  manufactures  also  have  been  introduced  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  value  of  its  import  and  export  trade  amounts  to  about  $80,000.  Pop.  in  ’80, 13,655. 

ALEXAN'DRIA,  a  t.  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Leven,  oppo¬ 
site  to  Bonliill,  3  m.  from  Dumbarton,  on  the  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Vale  of  Leven 
railway.  It  is  a  t.  of  recent  growth,  of  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance,  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  scenery.  It  has  extensive  cotton-printing  wrorks,  and  other  public  works. 
Pop.  ’81,  6173. 

ALEXAN'DRIA,  a  village  and  township  in  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  river,  25  m.  n.e.  of  Watertown.  The  village  is  a  port  for  steamboats,  and  has  a 
light-liouse,  glass  factories,  and  a  number  of  churches.  The  Thousand  Islands  (number¬ 
ing  really  more  than  a  thousand)  are  a  little  below  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  popular  resorts  in  America.  Many  of  these  islands  are  occupied 
by  private  owners  wdio  have  elegant  villas  and  cottages,  and  the  wdiole  series,  not  long 
ago  almost  unvisited,  is  a  grand  natural  and  artificial  park.  Pop.  towmsliip,  ’80,  3135. 

ALEXAN  DRIAN  CODEX,  an  important  manuscript  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  Greek, 
now  in  the  British  museum.  It  is  written  on  parchment,  in  finely  formed  uncial  letters, 
and  is  without  accents,  marks  of  aspiration,  or  spaces  between  the  words.  Its  probable 
date  is  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  gaps,  it  contains  the 
wdiole  Bible  in  Greek  (the  Old  Testament  being  in  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint), 
along  with  the  epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus.  For  purposes  of  biblical  criticism,  the  text 
of  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  most  valuable  part,  for  with  respect  to  the 
gospels,  it  is  clear  that  the  original  text  which  the  copyist  had  before  him  must  have  been 
far  inferior.  This  celebrated  manuscript  belonged,  as  early  as  1098,  to  the  library  of  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  In  1628  it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  by 
Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wdio  declared  that  he  had  got  it  from 
Egypt ;  and  that  it  was  written  there  appears  from  internal  and  external  evidence.  Grabe 
made  this  manuscript  the  foundation  of  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (4  vols.,  Oxf.  1717- 
1720).  Fac  similes  have  been  published  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Woide,  (Lond.  1786), 
and  by  Cow^per  (Lond.  1860) ;  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Baber  (Loud.  1816). 

ALEXAN  DRIAN  LIBRARY.  This  remarkable  collection  of  books,  the  largest  of  the 
ancient  world,  w^as  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
Even  in  the  time  of  its  first  manager,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  banished  Athenian,  the 
number  of  volumes  or  rolls  already  amounted  to  50,000  ;  and  during  its  most  flourish¬ 
ing  period,  under  the  direction  of  Zenodotus,  Aristarchus  of  Byzantium,  Apollonius 
Rhodius  and  others,  is  said  to  have  contained  400,000,  or,  according  to  another  author¬ 
ity,  700,000.  The  greater  part  of  this  library,  which  embraced  the  collected  literature 
of  Rome,  Greece,  India,  and  Egypt,  was  contained  in  the  museum,  in  the  quarter  of 
Alexandria  called  Brucheium.  During  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar,  this 
part  of  the  library  was  destroyed  by  fire;  but  it  wTas  afterwards  replaced  by  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Pergamos,  which  was  presented  to  queen  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Anton}^  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  educated  Romans.  The  other  part  of  the  library  was  kept  in  the  Sera- 
peion,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  wdiere  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  great. 
When  this  emperor  permitted  all  the  heathen  temples  in  the  Roman  empire  to  be  destroyed, 
the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  was  not  spared.  A  mob  of  fanatic  Chris¬ 
tians,  led  on  by  the  archbishop  Tlieophilus,  stormed  and  destroyed  the  temple,  together, 
it  is  most  likely,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  literary  treasures,  in  391  a.d.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  destruction  of  the  library  was  begun,  and  not  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
by  the  Arabians,  under  the  caliph  Omar.  The  story,  at  least,  is  ridiculously  exaggerated 
which  relates  that  the  Arabs  found  a  sufficient  number  of  books  remaining  to  heat  the 
baths  of  the  city  for  six  months.  The  historian  Orosius,  wdio  visited  the  place  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Christians,  relates  that  he  then  sawr  only  the  empty 
shelves  of  the  library.  See  Petit-Radel,  Becherches  sur  les  Bibliotheques  Anciennes  et 
Modernes  (Paris,  1819);  and  Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrinischen  Bibliotheken  (Berlin,  1838). 

ALEXAN'DRINE  AGE.  After  liberty  and  intellectual  cultivation  had  declined  in 
Greece,  Alexandria  in  Egypt  became  the  home  and  center  of  science  and  literature.  The 
time  in  which  it  held  this  position  is  styled  the  A.  A.,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  periods-, 
the  first  including  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  from  323  to  30  b.c.  ;  the  second  from  30 
b.c.  to  640  a.d.  ,  or  from  the  fall  of  the  Ptolemaean  dynasty  to  the  irruption  of  the  Arabs. 
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Ptolemieus  Soter,  the  first  ruler  who  introduced  and  patronized  Greek  science  and 
literature  in  Alexandria,  was  followed  by  that  yet  more  munificent  patron,  l^tolemaeus 
Philadelphus,  who  regularly  established  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  library  and  museum, 
which  had  been  probably  begun  by  his  father.  This  museum  contained  porticos,  a  lec¬ 
ture-room,  and  a  large  hall,  in  which  the  learned  men — the  professors  and  fellows,  as 
they  might  be  called — dined  together.  The  A.  school  consisted  of  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Jews,  and  latterly,  Romans.  The  grammarians  and  poets  made  the  greatest  figure.  The 
grammarians  were  both  philologists  and  litterateurs,  who  explained  things  as  well  as 
words,  and  were  thus  a  kind  of  encyclopaedists.  Among  these  rank  Zenodotus  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Aristarchus  of  Samotlirace, 
Crates  of  Mallus,  Dionysius  the  Thracian,  Apollonius  the  sophist,  and  Zoilus.  Their 
chief  service  consists  in  having  collected  the  "writings  then  existing,  prepared  corrected 
texts,  and  preserved  them  for  future  generations.  The  most  noted  of  the  poets  of  the  A. 
school  were  Apollonius  Rliodius,  Lycophron,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Euphorion,  Callimachus, 
Theocritus,  Dionysius,  and  the  seven  tragedians  called  the  A.  Pleiades. 

The  A.  school  has  a  spirit  and  character  altogether  different  from  the  previous  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  Greece.  From  the  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  language,  it  was  natural 
that  correctness,  purity,  and  elegance  of  expression  should  become  especially  cultivated  ; 
and  in  these  respects  many  of  the  A.  writers  are  distinguished.  But  what  no  study  and  no 
efforts  could  give — the  spirit,  namely,  that  animated  the  earlier  Greek  poetry,  was,  in 
most  of  these  works,  wanting.  In  place  of  it,  there  was  displayed  greater  art  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  what  had  formerly  been  done  by  genius,  was  now  to  be  done  by  the  rules  fur¬ 
nished  by  criticism.  Only  a  few  display  real  genius  ;  the  works  of  the  rest,  faultless 
according  to  rule,  are  destitute  of  life  and  soul.  In  a  school,  where  imitation  and  rule 
thus  took  the  place  of  inspiration,  each  generation  of  disciples  became  more  artificial  and 
lifeless  than  their  masters.  Criticism  degenerated  into  frivolous  fault-finding,  and  both 
prose  and  poetry  became  labored  affectation. 

The  Alexandrine  Philosophy  is  characterized  by  a  blending  of  the  philosophies  of 
the  east  and  of  the  west,  and  by  a  general  tendency  to  eclecticism,  as  it  is  called,  or  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  reconcile  conflicting  systems  of  speculation,  by  bringing  together  what  seemed 
true  in  each.  Not  that  the  A.  philosophers  were  without  their  sects  ;  the  most  famous 
of  which  were  the  Neo-Platonists  (q.v.).  Uniting  the  religious  notions  of  the  east  with 
Greek  dialectics,  they  represent  the  struggle  of  ancient  civilization  with  Christianity  ; 
and  thus  their  system  was  not  without  influence  on  the  form  that  Christian  dogmas  took 
in  Egypt.  The  amalgamation  of  eastern  ideas  with  Christian,  gave  rise  to  the  system 
of  the  Gnostics  (q.v.),  which  was  elaborated  chiefly  in  Alexandria. — The  A.  school  was 
no  less  distinguished  for  the  culture  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  which 
here  reached  a  greater  height  than  anywhere  else  in  ancient  times.  As  early  as  the  3d  c. 
b.c.  ,  Euclid  had  here  written  his  great  work  on  geometry.  The  astronomers  of  the  A. 
school  were  distinguished  from  all  their  predecessors  by  their  setting  aside  all  meta¬ 
physical  speculation,  and  devoting  themselves  to  strict  observation..  Among  the  distin¬ 
guished  physicists  and  mathematicians  of  the  A.  school  were  Archimedes,  Eratosthenes, 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  PtolemaBus,  etc.  For  about  4  c.  the  A.  school  was  the  center  of 
learning  and  science  in  the  ancient  world.  Counting  from  its  origin  to  its  complete 
extinction,  it  lasted  1000  years. 

ALEXAN  DRINES  are  rhyming  verses  consisting  each  of  12  syllables  or  6  measures. 
The  name  is  most  probably  derived  from  an  old  French  poem  on  Alexander  the  great, 
belonging  to  the  12th  or  13th  c.,  in  which  this  measure  was  first  used  ;  according  to 
others,  it  was  so  called  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  authors  of  that  poem  being  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  A.  has  become  the  regular  epic  or  heroic  verse  of  the  French,  among  whom 
each  line  is  divided  in  the  middle  into  two  hemistichs,  the  sixth  syllable  always  ending 
a  word.  In  English,  this  rule  is  not  always  observed,  as  in  the  following  verse  from 
Spenser  : 

That  all  the  woods  shall  an|swer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

The  only  considerable  English  poem  wholly  written  in  A.  is  Dray  ton’s  Polyolbion ;  but 
the  Spenserian  stanza  regularly  ends  in  an  Alexandrine,  and  the  measure  occurs  occa¬ 
sionally  in  our  common  heroic  verse,  as  the  last  line  of  a  couplet  : 

When  both  are  full,  they  feed  our  blest  abode, 

Like  those  that  watered  once  |  the  paradise  of  God.— Dry  den. 

ALEXAN'DROPOL,  or  Goomri,  a  fortified  t.  in  the  Caucasus,  85  m.  s.w.  of  Tiflis 
an  important  strategetic  point  commanding  the  entrance  to  Armenia.  The  fort  is  300 
ft.  above  the  town  level,  and  is  large  and  strong. 

ALEXAN  DROVSK,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  below  the  cataracts.  It  is  48  m.  s.  of  Ekater- 
inoslav,  is  fortified,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Inland  productions  are  shipped  here  tor 
the  Black  sea.  Pop. ’80  14,300— There  are  various  other  towns  and  districts  of  the  same 
name  in  Russia  ;  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  in 
the  center  of  the  empire.  It  was  a  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  czar  Ivan  \  asilie- 
witch,  who  introduced  there  the  first  printing-press  known  in  Russia.  It  has  also  a 
magnificent  imperial  stud,  commenced  by  the  empress  Elizabeth  in  1701.  and  completed 
about  20  years  after.  Pop.  ’67,  5810. 
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ALEXEI,  Alexandrovitch,  3d  son  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  b.  Jan.  2,  1850.  In 
1872,  he  traveled  through  the  United  States,  meeting  a  very  kind  reception.  He  is  a 
grand  duke,  admiral,  major-general,  etc. 

ALEXEI  MICHAIL  OWITCH,  the  2d  Russian  czar  of  the  house  of  Romanow(b.  March 
10.  1629 — d.  Jan.  29,  1676),  succeeded  his  father,  Michael  Fedorowitcli,  in  1645.  The 
young  czar  A.,  yielding  himself  to  the  control  of  his  chancellor,  Plessow,  and  his  tutor, 
Morosow,  the  avarice  of  these  bad  advisers  caused  an  insurrection  in  1648,  in  which  Ples¬ 
sow  lost  his  life.  Popular  discontent  favored  the  plans  of  two  pretenders  to  the  throne — 
Demetrius  III.  (q.v.)  and  Ankudinow.  The  latter,  professing  to  be  a  son  of  the  czar 
Wasili  Shuiskoi,  was  executed  at  Moscow  in  1653.  A.  possessed  good  qualities,  which 
appeared  when  he  came  to  riper  years.  In  his  two  campaigns  against  the  Poles  (1654- 
1656,  and  1660-1667),  he  took  Smolensko,  conquered  and  devastated  almost  the  whole  of 
Lithuania,  and  even  secured  for  himself  the  possession  of  several  provinces.  He  also 
gained  a  part  of  the  Ukraine  ;  and  though  his  war  with  Sweden  (1656-1658)  was  unfor¬ 
tunate,  he  lost  nothing  by  the  following  peace.  A.  conferred  great  benefits  on  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  by  the  introduction  of  various  important  reforms  into  the  Russian  laws  ;  he 
ordered  translations  of  numerous  scientific  works,  chiefly  of  a  military  nature,  into  Rus¬ 
sian  ;  and  even  ventured  on  some  ecclesiastical  changes.  In  his  private  character,  he 
was  amiable,  temperate,  and  pious.  His  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Natalia  Narischkin, 
was  the  mother  of  Peter  the  great. 

ALEXEI,  Petro witch.  The  eldest  son  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  was  b.  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  Feb.  18, 1690.  Having  shown  himself  opposed  to  the  reforms  and  innovations  made 
by  the  emperor,  he  was  excluded  by  Peter  from  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
With  this  decision  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  declared  his  intention  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  monastery.  But  when  Peter  the  Great  undertook  his 
second  tour  in  northern  Europe,  A. ,  under  the  pretence  of  following  the  czar,  escaped 
in  1717  to  Vienna,  and  thence  went  to  Naples.  He  was  induced  to  return  to  Russia, 
where,  by  the  ukase  of  Feb.  2,  1718,  he  was  disinherited,  and  an  investigation  was 
ordered  to  detect  all  parties  concerned  in  his  recent  flight  from  Russia.  His  mother, 
Eudoxia,  with  Marie  Alexiewna,  step-sister  to  the  czar,  and  several  other  eminent  per¬ 
sons,  were  made  prisoners,  and  either  executed  or  otherwise  punished.  A.  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  but  soon  afterwards  received  a  pardon.  However,  the  terror  and 
agitation  of  the  trial  so  affected  his  health,  that  he  d,  June  26,  1718.  The  czar,  to 
avoid  scandal,  ordered  the  trial  to  be  published.  Other  accounts  assert  that  A.  was 
beheaded  in  prison.  By  his  wife,  Charlotte  Christine  Sophie,  princess  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel,  A.  left  a  son,  who,  as  Peter  II. ,  was  elevated  to  the  throne. 

ALEXIS.  See  Alexei,  ante. 

ALEX  ITJS  COMNE  NTJS,  one  of  the  ablest  rulers  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  b.  at 
Constantinople  in  1048.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Johannes  Comnenus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor,  Isaac  Comnenus.  The  family  came  originally  from  Italy,  and  settled  in 
Asia  Minor.  His  father  having  refused  the  purple  on  the  abdication  of  Isaac,  it  was 
given  to  one  Ducas,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  general.  A.  in  his  youth  gave  brilliant 
promise  of  the  vigorous  military  genius  which  he  afterwards  manifested  ;  and  at  length, 
after  a  series  of  anarchic  reigns  of  brief  duration,  his  soldiers  succeeded  in  elevating 
him  to  the  throne,  while  the  old  and  feeble  Nicepliorus  Botaniates,  his  predecessor,  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  monastery.  Gibbon  graphically  paints  the  position  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  A.  in  the  48th  chapter  of  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Everywhere 
he  was  encompassed  with  foes.  The  Scythians  and  Turks  were  pouring  down  from  the 
north  and  north-east ;  the  fierce  Normans,  who  had  violently  effected  a  lodgment  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  were  menacing  his  western  provinces  ;  and,  finally,  the  myriad  warriors 
of  the  first  crusade  had  burst  into  his  empire  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  and  had  encamped 
around  the  gates  of  his  capital..  Yet  he  contrived  to  avoid  all  perils  and  disgraces  by 
the  wisdom  of  his  policy,  the  mingled  patience  and  promptitude  of  his  character,  Ins 
discipline  in  the  camp,  and  his  humanity  on  the  throne.  He  reigned  for  37  years  ;  and 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  preserve  the  weak  and  corrupt  Byzantine  empire  in  its  integrity, 
a  ruler  like  A,  might  have  done  it.  He  could  only  delay  its  inevitable  destruction! 
Undoubtedly,  the  great  interest  which  attaches  to  A.  arises  from  his  relation  to  the  cru¬ 
saders.  Historians  differ  as  to  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  his  conduct  towards  them 
His  daughter  Anna,  who  wrote  his  life,  defends  his  “policy”  with  filial  piety  ;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  he  entertained  a  profound  dread  and  suspicion  of  the  lialf-civilized 
Franks,  and,  knowing  the  weakness  of  his  own  empire,  was  compelled  to  dissimulate. 
He  certainly  promised  them  help,  and  persuaded  them  to  go  off  into  Asia  ;  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  did  not  fulfill  his  promises,  and  that  he  simply  used  them  as  instruments 
to  reconquer  from  the  Turks  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps,  however, 
little  apology  is  needed  for  a  monaich  who  “subdued  the  envy  of  his  equal’s,  restored 
the  laws  of  public  and  private  order,  caused  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  transmitted  the  scepter  to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  veneration  ” 
He  died  in  1118.  6  - 

ALFALFA.  See  Lucerne. 

AL-FARA'BI,  Abu  Nasr  Muhammed  Ibn  Tarkhan,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Arabian 
philosophers,  living  in  the  10th  century.  He  was  court  physician,  and  a  student  of 
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medicine  and  philosophy.  He  enumerates  six  orders  of  science  :  1.  language  or  gram¬ 
mar  :  2.  logic  ;  3.  mathematics,  embracing  geometry,  arithmetic,  optics,  the  science  of 
the  stars,  music,  and  weights  and  measures,  the  star  science  including  astronomy,  cli¬ 
mates,  astrology,  dreams  and  auguries  ;  4.  natural  science  ;  5.  civil  science,  including 
jurisprudence  and  rhetoric  ;  6.  divine  science,  or  metaphysics.  This  remarkably 
approximates  the  modern  classification.  He  assumes  that  there  must  be  some  supreme 
necessary  existence  to  account  for  the  existences  which  we  perceive  as  actual ;  and  this 
supreme  necessary  existence  has  infinite  life,  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  but  is  an 
absolute  unity  without  distinguishing  attributes. 

ALFHEIMR,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  palace  or  home  of  Frey,  the  land  of  the  elves 
of  light  or  fairyland.  It  was  presented  by  the  gods  to  Frey  as  a  “tooth  gift,”  that  is, 
when  the  young  god  had  cut  his  first  tooth. 

ALFIE'RI,  Vittorio,  Count,  a  modern  Italian  dramatic  poet,  was  b.  at  Asti,  in 
Piedmont,  on  the  17th  Jan.,  1749.  He  received  a  very  defective  education  in  his  father’s 
house,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  academy  of  Turin,  which  he  quitted,  as  ignorant  and 
uninformed  as  he  had  entered  it,  to  join  a  provincial  regiment.  After  a  hurried  tour 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Turin  in  1772.  He  then  left  the 
military  service,  and  renouncing  idleness  and  unworthy  amours,  devoted  himself  to  lit¬ 
erary  occupation.  The  applause  which  his  first  attempts  received,  encouraged  him  in 
his  determination  to  win  fame  as  a  dramatic  author.  But  as  he  clearly  saw  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  his  education,  he  began  at  a  mature  age  to  learn  Latin,  and  also  to  study  the  Tus¬ 
can  dialect,  for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Tuscany.  On  his  journey  thither,  A.  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  countess  of  Albany  (q.v.),  to  whom  he  became  deeply  attached. 
To  render  himself  worthy  of  her  esteem,  he  strove  with  unremitting  earnestness  after 

Eoetic  excellence  ;  and  in  order  to  be  perfectly  free  and  independent  of  all  other  cares, 
e  transferred  his  whole  property  to  his  sister,  in  exchange  for  an  annuity.  A.  now 
lived  alternately  in  Florence  and  in  Rome.  Afterwards,  when  his  friend  the  countess 
was  released  from  other  ties  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  they  lived  together  in  the 
closest  intimacy  in  Alsace  or  in  Paris,  where  A.  was  incessantly  occupied  in  writing, 
revising,  and  publishing  his  works.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  marriage,  although 
it  was  never  made  public.  On  the  first  outburst  of  the  French  revolution,  A.  went  to 
England,  but  soon  returned  to  Paris.  In  1792  he  was  again  forced  to  flee  from  France, 
and  he  then  settled  with  his  inseparable  companion  in  Florence.  Here  he  d.,  on  the  8th 
Oct.,  1803.  The  ashes  of  A.  and  those  of  his  friend  repose  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
in  Florence,  under  a  beautiful  monument  by  Canova,  between  the  tombs  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Macchiavelli.  As  a  dramatic  author,  A.  has  attempted  three  different 
departments  of  his  art.  He  published  21  tragedies,  6  comedies,  and  1  “  tramelogedia,  ” 
a  name  invented  by  himself.  His  dramatic  works  show  a  want  of  fresh  imaginative 
vigor,  and  betray  the  laborious  perseverance  with  which  he  did  violence  both  to  himself 
and  to  art.  A.  was  inspired  more  by  politics  than  by  poetry.  He  wished  to  breathe  a 
spirit  of  freedom  into  the  dormant  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  considered  the  theater 
as  a  school  in  which  the  people  might  learn  to  be  “free,  strong,  and  noble.”  In  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  muse,  A.  had  resolved  to  read  no  other  poet.  He  wished 
to  produce  an  effect  by  the  very  simplest  means,  and,  renouncing  the  aid  of  ornament, 
to  please  by  manly  strength  and  earnestness  alone.  His  works  are  on  this  account  cold 
and  stiff,  his  plots  simple  even  to  poverty,  his  verse  hard  and  unpleasing,  and  his  lan¬ 
guage  destitute  of  that  magic  splendor  of  coloring  which  stirs  the  inmost  soul.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  A.  did  good  service  to  Italian  tragedy.  He  corrected  the  effeminate 
taste  which  had  before  prevailed,  as  well  as  the  pedantry  of  an  affected  imitation  of  Attic 
models.  Succeeding  writers  endeavored  to  imitate  his  strength  and  simplicity.  A.  was 
more  unsuccessful  in  his  comedies  than  in  his  tragedies.  They  manifest  the  same  serious 
political  tendency  ;  the  invention  is  poor,  the  development  of  the  plot  uninteresting,  and 
the  characters  are  only  general  sketches,  without  individuality.  The  most  successful  of 
his  dramatic  works  is  Abel,  a  mixture  of  tragedy  and  opera,  invented  by  himself,  which 
he  designated  by  the  singular  name  of  “  tramelogedia.”  Besides  the  dramatic  works  of 
A.,  we  possess  an  epic  poem,  in  four  cantos,  written  by  him,  also  many  lyrical  poems, 
16  satires,  and  poetical  translations  of  Terence,  Virgil,  and  portions  of  vEschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.  After  his  death,  appeared  his  Misogallo,  a 
memorial  of  his  hatred  to  the  French.  The  countess  of  Albany  had  a  collected  edition 
of  his  works  published  (35  vols.  4to,  Pisa,  1805-1815)  containing  his  autobiography  ; 
Centofanti  published  Tragedic  e  Vita  dAlfieri  (Florence,  1842). 

ALFON'SINE,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Ravenna,  nearly  4  m.  n.w.  from  Ravenna, 
in  a  level,  irrigated,  and  fertile  district.  Pop.  of  commune,  6741. 

ALFON'SINE,  or  Alphonsine  Tables,  certain  astronomical  calculations  made  by 
the  ablest  men  of  the  period  for  Alphonso  of  Castile  (1221-84).  A  room  in  the  palace  at 
Segovia  is  still  shown  as  Alphonso’s  observatory.  The  tables  were  compiled  in  1252,  the 
year  that  A.  came  to  the  throne,  and  first  published  in  1483. 

ALFONSO  I.,  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  succeeded  Pedro  I.  in  1104.  He  united  Cas¬ 
tile  to  his  kingdom  by  marrying  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Alplionso  VI.  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  title  of  “  Emperor  of  all  Spain.”  A.  was  surnamed 
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“  the  fighter,”  and  his  victories  were  mainly  over  the  Moors.  In  1118  he  took  Saragossa 
after  a  siege  of  three  years.  In  a  1120,  he  slew  20,000  Moors  on  the  field  of  Daroca.  In 
1123,  he  invaded  Valencia,  and  two  years  later  he  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Christian  Moors 
in  Granada.  In  1130,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  captured  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  He 
d.  in  1134. 

ALFONSO  V.,  King  of  Aragon,  Naples,  and  Sicily  (1416-58  a.d.),  received  the  surname 
of  “the  magnanimous,”  because  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  destroyed  a  document 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  grandees  who  were  hostile  to  him.  His  historical  impor¬ 
tance  arises  from  his  having  brought  southern  Italy  under  the  dominion  of  Aragon.  In 
1420,  he  attacked  Corsica,  but  speedily  hastened  to  Naples,  at  the  request  of  queen 
Joanna  II.,  who  besought  his  assistance  against  Louis  of  Anjou.  For  some  time  he 
enjoyed  the  highest  favor;  but  in  1423,  having  thrown  into  prison  her  minion  Caraccioli, 
who  was  his  enemy,  the  queen  declared  for  his  rival,  Louis.  At  her  death,  in  1435,  A. 
resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom;  but  Rene  of  Anjou,  whom  Joanna  had  appointed  her 
successor  after  the  death  of  Louis,  opposed  him.  Rome  and  Genoa  sided  with  Rene, 
and  the  Genoese  fleet  attacked  and  defeated  that  of  A.,  the  monarch  himself  being  tahen 
prisoner.  He  was  sent  to  duke  Philip  of  Milan,  who,  charmed  by  his  manner  and  talent, 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  even  formed  an  alliance  with  him.  After  several  battles,  and  a 
long  mountain-war  in  the  Abruzzi,  A.  overthrew  his  adversary,  and  entered  Naples  in 
triumph.  Having  once  firmly  established  his  power,  be  proceeded  to  suppress  the  disorders 
which  had  sprung  up  during  the  worthless  reign  of  Joanna,  and  honorably  distinguished 
himself  by  his  patronage  of  letters.  He  d.  at  Naples  while  his  troops  were  besieging 
Genoa,  June  27,  1458. 

ALFONSO  I.,  of  Castile  (VI.  of  Leon),  1030-1109;  surnamed  “the  valiant.”  Leon 
was  given  to  him  by  his  father,  while  Sancho,  the  eldest  son,  received  Castile;  and  Gar¬ 
cia,  youngest  of  the  three,  was  given  a  part  of  Galicia  and  Portugal.  "War  soon  began 
among  them,  and  in  1068  Sancho  defeated  A.  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the  Pisurga.  Three 
years  later  A.  defeated  Sancho  on  the  Carrion;  but  during  the  night  Sancho  was  rein¬ 
forced,  it  is  said,  by  the  renowned  Cid,  Roderigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  nearl}7  exterminated  the 
Leonese  army,  took  A.  prisoner,  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  monas¬ 
tery.  A.  escaped  and  sought  shelter  with  the  Moorish  king  of  Toledo.  Sancho  took 
possession  of  Leon  and  immediately  went  against  Garcia,  defeating  and  capturing  him  at 
Santarem.  In  1073,  Sancho  was  secretly  killed,  and  A.,  upon  solemnly  declaring  himself 
innocent  of  the  murder,  was  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  of  Leon,  to  which  was  added 
Castile.  His  brother  Garcia,  who  was  preparing  to  recover  the  throne  of  Galicia,  was 
treacherously  invited  to  A.’s  court,  made  a  prisoner,  and  ten  years  afterwards  died  in 
confinement.  A.  now  ruled  over  nearly  all  of  his  father’s  kingdom,  and  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Moorish  king  who  had  befriended  him,  and  whose  kingdom  was  invaded 
by  the  Cordovans.  A.  ’s  gratitude  ended  with  the  death  of  the  old  king ;  he  did  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  attack  the  son,  and  soon  captured  the  city  of  Toledo.  A.  was  monarch  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Spain,  when  a  powerful  Almoravide  army  from  Africa,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  Seville,  gave  him  a  terrible  defeat,  in  1086,  near  Zalaca.  He  recovered 
after  a  time,  but  in  1108  the  Moors  destroyed  his  army  and  killed  his  only  son.  The 
next  year  A.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Urraca,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon.  By  an  illegitimate  daughter  A.  became  an  ancestor  of  the  king 
of  Portugal. 

ALFONSO  III.,  surnamed  The  Gheat,  King  of  Leon,  Asturias,  and  Galicia,  b.  848  a.d. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Ordono  I. ,  in  866,  but  had  to  maintain  his  rights  by  force  of 
arms  against  count  Froila,  who  had  usurped  the  throne.  Having  caused  the  latter  to  be 
murdered,  he  proceeded  sternly  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  powerful  nobility  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  monarchy  remaining  in  one  family;  and  then, 
carrying  his  arms  against  other  enemies,  he  fought  through  more  than  30  campaigns,  and 
gained  numerous,  victories  over  the  Moors.  He  crossed  the  Douro,  broke  down  the  walls 
of  Coimbra,  penetrated  to  the  Tagus  and  Estramadura,  enlarged  his  territories  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Portugal  and  old  Castile,  and  repeopled  the  conquered  and  desolated  Burgos. 
But  these  wars  entailed  great  expense  and  misery  on  the  nation.  In  888,  A.  had  to 
endure  the  pain  of  beholding,  at  the  head  of  a  rebel  army,  his  own  son  Garcias,  who 
wished  to  seize  the  crown,  although  pretending  a  simple  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth.  A.  collected  his  forces,  conquered  his  son,  and  tlirewr  him  into  prison. 
But  Garcias’  mother,  by  the  help  of  several  of  the  grandees,  excited  a  new  conspiracy, 
which  resulted  in  the  abdication  of  the  monarch  in  favor  of  his  imprisoned  son.  In 
order,  however,  to  be  still  useful  to  his  country,  A.  became  commander  of  Garcias’ 
forces  in  an  expedition  against  the  Moors.  After  returning  in  triumph,  he  d.  at 
Zamora,  910. 

ALFONSO  VI.,  of  Leon.  See  Alfonso  I.,  of  Castile. 

ALFONSO  X.,  surnamed  “the  astronomer,”  “the  philosopher,”  or  “the  wise ”  (el 
sabio),  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  b.  1221,  succeeded  his  father,  Ferdinand  III.,  in  1252. 
As  early  as  the  storming  of  Seville  in  1248,  he  had  given  indications  of  his  courageous 
spirit.  But,  instead  of  wisely  attempting  to  expel  the  Moors  and  subdue  the  nobility, 
he  lavished  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  in  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  his  election  to  the 
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imperial  throne  of  Germany,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  was  chosen  in  opposition  to  him. 
Nor  would  pope  Gregory  X.  recognize  his  claims  even  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  Soon  after, 
his  throne  was  threatened  by  the  turbulence  of  the  nobility  and  his  wars  with  the  Moors. 
The  latter,  however,  he  defeated  in  1263,  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  took  from  them  Xeres, 
Medina-Sidonia,  San-Lucar,  and  a  part  of  Algarve,  uniting  at  the  same  time  Murcia  with 
Castile.  In  1271,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
his  son  Philip.  Three  years  elapsed  before  it  was  finally  quelled.  In  the  mildness  with 
which  he  treated  the  rebels,  men  saw  only  indications  of  his  weakness.  But  afterwards 
determining  to  employ  more  stringent  measures,  his  son  Sancho  also  rebelled,  and  in  1282 
deprived  him  ol'  his  throne.  He  now  sought  the  help  of  the  Moors,  but  after  fruitless 
efforts  to  recover  his  power,  he  died  at  Seville,  April  4, 1284.  He  was  the  most  learned 
prince  of  his  time,  and  has  acquired  lasting  fame  through  the  completion  of  the  code  of 
laws  commenced  (though  this  is  disputed)  by  his  father,  and  called  Leyos  de  las  Partidas , 
which  in  1501  became  the  universal  law  of  the  land.  There  are  still  extant  several  long 
poems  of  his,  besides  a  work  on  chemistry,  and  another  on  philosophy.  He  is  also  cred¬ 
ited  with  a  history  of  the  church  and  of  the  crusades,  and  is  said  to  have  ordered  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish.  He  labored  much  to  revive  knowledge,  increasing 
both  the  privileges  and  professorships  of  the  university  of  Salamanca.  He  sought  to 
improve  the  Ptolemaic  planetary  tables,  whose  anomalies  had  struck  observers  even  at 
that  early  time.  For  this  purpose,  in  1240,  he  assembled  at  Toledo  upwards  of  50  of  the 
most  celebrated  astronomers  of  that  age.  His  improved  tables,  still  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Alfonsine  tables,  were  completed  in  1252  at  the  cost  of  40,000  ducats — an 
unprecedented  sum  to  be  expended  on  such  a  work  in  those  days.  The  results  obtained 
by  means  of  the  Alfonsine  tables  were  no  more  accur  ate  than  those  of  the  older  ones, 
for  both  were  based  on  the  same  erroneous  hypothesis  of  Epicycles  (q.v.).  The  Opusculos 
Legales  of  A.  were  published  by  the  royal  historical  society  of  Madrid  in  1836. 

ALFONSO  I.,  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  See  Alfonso  V.,  of  Aragon,  ante. 

ALFON  SO  I.,  earliest  king  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy,  conqueror 
and  count  of  Portugal.  He  was  born  in  1110  a.  d.,  and  being  only  2  years  of  age  at  his 
father’s  death,  the  management  of  affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  ambitious  and  disso¬ 
lute  mother,  Theresa  of  Castile,  from  whom  he  was  compelled  forcibly  to  seize  it  on  attain¬ 
ing  his  majority.  He  then  entered  on  a  war  with  Castile,  whose  supremacy  he  did  not 
recognize,  and,  leaguing  himself  with  Navarre,  made  several  conquests  in  Galicia,  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  Moors,  whose  invasions  he  had  already  begun  to 
check  by  building  the  fortress  of  Leiria.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  plains  of  Ourique, 
July  25,  1139,  when  victory  declared  for  the  Portuguese,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  200,000  Moors  perished.  From  that  day,  A.  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  which  the  pope  confirmed.  On  the  25th  of  Oct.,  1147,  he  took  Lisbon,  by 
the  help  of  the  English  fleet  of  crusaders  ;  and  in  1158,  after  a  siege  of  2  months,  made 
himself  master  of  Alcazar- de-Sal  and  Evora.  In  1171,  he  took  by  assault  the  fortress  of 
Santarem  from  the  Saracens,  and  annihilated  the  garrison  ;  and  at  the  same  place  he 
defeated  the  Almoliadian  ruler,  Jusuf-ben-Jakub,  in  1184.  He  invited  to  his  land  the 
knights-templars  and  knights  of  St.  John,  and  established  the  orders  of  Avis  and  of  St. 
Michael.  The  Portuguese  style  him  el  conquistador  (the  conqueror).  But  he  was  also  a 
legislator,  establishing  the  cortes  of  Lamego,  and  promulgating  a  code  of  laws  relating 
to" the  order  of  succession,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  administration  of  justice, 
etc.  He  died  at  Coimbra,  Dec.  6,  1185. 

ALFONSO  V.,  of  Portugal,  1432-81;  surnamed  “Africano,”  in  honor  of  his 
victories  over  the  Moors  in  Algiers.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1438,  but  did  not 
govern  until  1448,  his  uncle  being  regent  in  the  meantime.  A.  declared  this  uncle  to  be  a 
rebel,  and  defeated  him  in  a  battle  in  which  he  was  slain.  After  a  campaign  in  Africa, 
A,  undertook  to  seize  upon  Castile  and  Leon,  but  was  defeated  at  Toro.  A.  tried  to  get 
assistance  from  the  king  of  France,  but  found  that  monarch  deceiving  him,  and 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Juan.  The  son  refused,  and  A.  reigned  two  years  longer, 
when  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died. 

ALFONSO  XII.,  King  of  Spain.  See  page  887. 

ALFONSO  VI.,  King  of  Portugal,  second  son  of  John  IV.,  was  at  first  destined  for  the 
church,  but  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1656  altogether  changed  his  circumstances. 
Being  then,  a  minor,  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was  intrusted  to  his  mother, 
Louisa  de  Guzman,  a  woman  of  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  who  felt  it  her  duty  to 
retain  the  power  in  her  own  hands,  even  after  A.  had  reached  his  majority;  for  the 
sickly  and  dissolute  prince  displayed  little  aptitude  for  business.  But  the  court  minions, 
who  had  their  own  reasons  for  wishing  him  to  rule,  urged  him  to  remove  his  mother 
from  her  office.  This  was  accomplished  in  1662.  The  minister,  count  Castel-Melhor,  a 
mere  trifler,  possessed  supreme  authority.  Nevertheless,  Portugal  was  victorious  in  the 
war  which  she  undertook  against  Spain,  although  for  this  she  had  to  thank  her  English 
and  French  allies.  In  1666,  A.  married  Maria-Francisca-Elizabeth  of  Savoy,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  conspired  with  his  brother  Pedro  against  him.  The  plot  succeeded.  A.  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  at  Cintra,  where  he  died  on  the  12th  of  Sept.,  1683.  Pedro  then 
obtained  the  throne,  and  married  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother. 
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AL'FORD,  Rev.  Henry,  d.d.,  a  biblical  critic  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  also  a 
poet  of  considerable  genius,  was  born  in  London  in  1810,  but  was  educated  first  at  Ilminster 
grammar-school  in  Somersetshire,  and  finally  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree,  and  entered  the  church.  'His  first  volume,  published  at  Cambridge 
in  1831,  was  entitled  Poems  and  Political  Fragments.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  young 
author  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  in  the  following  year,  1835,  appeared  his 
most  popular  work,  The  School  of  the  Heart ,  and  other  Poems,  which  has  been  frequently 
reissued,  especially  in  America.  About  the  same  time  A.  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Wymeswold,  Leicestershire,  where  he  remained  till  1853,  gradually  enlarging  the  circle 
of  his  studies,  and  obtaining  fresh  honors.  In  1841  he  published  Chapters  on  the  Greek 
Poets,  which  exhibit  both  purity  of  taste  and  breadth  of  scholarship.  In  1844,  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  his  magnum  opus,  the  Greek  Testament,  with  notes  and  various 
readings  ;  the  second  was  not  published  till  1852.  In  1853,  he  was  removed  to  Quebec 
street  chapel,  London,  where  he  continued  to  maintain  his  high  reputation  as  a  sound 
and  eloquent  preacher,  until,  in  1857,  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Canterbury  by  lord 
Palmerston.  A.’s  poetry  is  characterized  not  so  much  by  depth  or  originality  as  by 
freedom  from  affectation,  obscurity,  or ‘bombast.  His  Greek  Testament,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1861,  occupies  the  first  rank  among  English  editions.  Among  his  latest 
writings  was  A  Plea  for  the  Queen's  English,  which  excited  considerable  discussion.  He 
also  published  several  volumes  of  sermons.  He  d.  Jan.  12,  1871.  See  Life,  Letters, 
etc.,  1873. 

ALFR,  elves,  or  fairies;  in  Norse  mythology,  beings  like  the  dwarfs,  ranking  between 
gods  and  men.  There  were  two  kinds — elves  of  light,  and  elves  of  darkness.  Their 
abode  is  Alfheimr,  (fairyland),  and  their  king  the  god  Frey. 

ALFRED,  surnamed  The  Great,  was  b.  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  849.  His  father 
was  Ethelwolf,  son  of  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons;  and  though  the  youngest  of  four 
sons,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Etlielred,  at  the  age  of  23. 
He  had  already  given  decisive  proofs  of  high  ability  as  a  general  in  repelling  the  incessant 
incursions  of  the  Danes,  at  that  time  the  most  terrible  warriors  in  Europe.  After  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  redoubled  his  exertions  to  restore  the  independence  of  his 
country.  At  first  he  strove  without  success,  whilst  the  Danes  continued  to  pour  fresh 
bands  upon  the  coast,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  either  bent  to  the  yoke  or  forsook  their 
homes.  In  878  the  invaders  had  completely  overrun  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons.  A. ,  no  longer  able  to  collect  an  effective  army,  was  obliged  to  seek  security  in 
the  hills  and  forests,  and  for  some  time  found  refuge  in  a  cowherds  hut.  He  still,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  up  some  communication  with  his  friends;  and  as  soon  as  the  people  began 
once  more  to  arm  against  the  Danes,  he  built  a  stronghold  on  an  elevation  or  island  (still 
known  as  Athelney,  i.e. ,  the  “island  of  the  nobles,”  or  the  “royal  island”)  amid  the 
marshes  of  Somersetshire,  to  which  he  summoned  his  faithful  followers.  From  this 
fortress  he  made  frequent  successful  sallies  against  the  enemy,  and  after  a  comparatively 
short  time,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  with  which  lie  totally 
routed  them,  878,  near  Edington,  in  Wiltshire.  After  holding  out  for  some  time  in  a 
stronghold  to  which  they  had  retreated,  the  invaders  capitulated.  A.  accepted  hostages, 
and  tlieir  solemn  oath  to  quit  his  territory  of  W essex,  and  receive  baptism.  Their  king, 
Godrun  or  Gutlirun,  vras  baptized,  with  thirty  of  his  followers,  and  ever  after  proved 
faithful  in  his  allegiance  to  A. 

After  this  decisive  victory,  the  power  of  A.  steadily  increased,  both  by  land  and  sea 
—for  already  he  had  built  England’s  first  fleet— he  beat  the  Danes  in  numerous  battles, 
and  gradually  their  possessions  were  confined  to  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts.  In 
886,  A.,  without  any  formal  installation,  became  recognized  as  the  sovereign  of  all 
England,  a  title  to  which  he  had  proved  his  right  by  the  most  indisputable  of  arguments. 
During  the  ensuing  years  of  peace,  he  rebuilt  the  cities  that  had  suffered  most  during  the 
war,  particularly  London ;  erected  new  fortresses,  and  trained  the  people  to  the  use  of 
arms;  while  at  the  same  time  he  encouraged  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts,  and 
founded  those  wise  laws  and  institutions  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  future  great¬ 
ness  and  welfare  of  England.  The  grateful  reverence  of  posterity  has,  as  is  usual  with 
mankind,  become  prodigal  in  its  awards,  ascribing  to  A.  the  entire  credit  of  having 
established  many  beneficial  institutions,  some  of  which  had  already  existed  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  were  by  him  revived,  remodeled,  and  improved.  Of  his  political 
institutions,  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  compiled'a  code  of  laws,  divided 
England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  and  thoroughly  reformed  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  by  making  these  tithings,  hundreds,  etc.,  so  far  as  was  practically  possible, 
responsible  for  the  offenses  committed  within  their  jurisdiction.  William  of  Malmes¬ 
bury,  with  enthusiastic  exaggeration,  declared  that  a  “purse  of  money,  or  a  pair  of 
golden  bracelets,”  might  in  A.’s  day  be  exposed  for  weeks  in  complete  safety  on  the 
common  highways.  A.  is  also  said — though  erroneously,  as  is  now  believed — to  have 
been  the  author  of  “trial  by  jury.”  In  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  A.  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  a  zealous  patron  of  learning.  No  prince  of  his  age  did  so  much 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  few  monarchs  at  any  time  have  shown  an  equal  zeal 
for  the  instruction  of  their  people.  He  caused  many  manuscripts  to  be  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  from  Latin,  and  himself  translated  several  works,  such  as  Boethius  on  the 
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Consolation  of  Philosophy,  the  History  of  Orosius,  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine.  Among  his  original  works  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  are  Laws  of  the  West  Saxons,  Institutes,  Chronicles,  Meditations,  etc.  All  his 
works  strikingly  indicate  the  serious,  elevated,  and  yet  practical  character  of  the  man. 
In  his  translations,  A.  is  frequently  more  than  a  translator.  He  adds  his  own  reflections 
to  those  of  his  author;  and  expands  the  geographical  outline  of  Orosius  by  a  chart  of 
Germany,  an  account  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  icy  regions  towards  the  north  pole,  which 
are  pretty  accurate,  considering  the  means  which  then  existed  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  these  places.  Several  works  attributed  to  A.  are  believed  not  to  be  genuine. 

The  peaceful  labors  of  A.  were,  in  893,  interrupted  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  Northmen 
under  Heesten  or  Hastings,  more  formidable  than  any  that  had  yet  been  attempted  in  his 
reign.  The  defection  of  the  East  Anglians  and  Northumbrians  added  to  the  ditflculties 
with  which  he  had  to  contend.  A.,  however,  wTas  fully  prepared,  and  though,  during 
their  protracted  stay  in  his  dominions,  the  invaders  overran  a  large  extent  of  country, 
and  committed  considerable  depredations,  they  were  beaten  in  almost  every  encounter 
with  the.  English,  and  finally  quelled.  A.  died  on  the  27th  of  Oct.,  1901,  aged  52, 
leaving  his  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  peace  and  prosperity,  the  fruit  of 
that  wfise  and  energetic  rule  which  has  made  his  memory  dear  to  all  generations  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  as  that  of  their  best  and  greatest  king.  We  cannot  perhaps  realize  the  resolute 
patience  of  A. ,  in  his  political  and  military  capacity,  for  we  have  but  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way;  but  it  must  excite  both  our  highest 
wronder  and  reverence  to  behold  a  man  pursuing  solitarily,  in  the  midst  of  ferocity,  bar¬ 
barism,  and  ignorance,  and  in  spite  of  the  perpetual  pains  with  which  his  body  was 
racked,  so  many  various  and  noble  schemes  for  the  civilization  and  true  glory  of  his 
country. — The  most  authentic  and  interesting  of  the  original  sources  of  information  on 
the  history  of  A.  is  the  life  by  Asser,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  a  book  distinguished  by 
extreme  simplicity  and  affection.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wise,  Oxford,  1782.  Of  the 
recent  lives,  the  most  complete  and  careful  are  that  of  prof.  Keinhold  Pauli,  edited  by 
T.  Wright,  and  that  by  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  1869. 

ALFRETON,  a  market-t.  of  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  12  m.  n.n.e.  from  Derby,  and  a 
station  on  the  Erewash  branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  It  has  manufactures  of  hats, 
stockings,  and  brown  earthenware.  There  are  collieries  and  iron-works  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  many  very  old  houses,  but  has  of  late  rapidly 
increased.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Alfred  the  great.  Pop.  ’81,  4492. 

ALGA  MARI  NA.  See  Grass  Wrack. 

ALG2E,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  class  cryptogamia  of  Linmeus,  and 
to  the  acotyledones  of  the  natural  system.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  species,  about 
2000  being  known  and  described,  and  among  these  there  is  a  great  variety  of  forms.  They 
grow  for  the  most  part  in  water,  some  in  fresh  and  some  in  salt  water,  but  some  also  on 
moist  rocks  or  ground;  whilst  others  are  frequently  found  covering  the  glass  and  pots  of 
hot-houses.  Some  species  occur  even  upon  diseased  animal  tissue,  as  achlya  prolifera 
from  the  gills  of  fish,  whilst  sarcinula  ventriculi  (q.v.)  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  human 
stomach.  They  are  most  numerous  in  still  or  stagnant  water  and  in  warm  climates. 
Their  structure  is  very  various ;  they  are  found  of  all  grades,  from  the  little  microscopic 
vesicle  to  great  sea-weeds,  which  ramify  like  trees.  The  diversity  in  size  is  as  great  as 
in  form ;  some  species  being  visible  only  through  the  microscope,  and  resembling  mold 
or  rust;  some  a  few  inches,  others  several  feet  in  length;  whilst  the  laminaria,  which 
float  in  the  South  American  seas,  measure  more  than  100  ft. ;  and  macrocystis  pyrifera 
of  the  Pacific  ocean  reaches  the  length  of  1500  ft.  Yet  they  are  seldom  to  be  found  as 
thick  as  the  finger,  or  as  broad  as  the  hand,  although  some  far  exceed  these  dimensions, 
the  trunk  of  lessonta  fnscescins  attaining  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  thigh.  Some  species 
are  firmly  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tvater,  some  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones  left  dry  by 
the  retiring  tide ;  some  frequently  break  loose,  and  float  about  upon  and  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  have  in  no  case  proper  roots,  but  merely  processes  for  their  attachment  to 
the  surfaces  on  which  they  are  fixed ;  they  seem  to  derive  their  nourishment  by  all 
parts  of  their  surface  from  the  water  or  moist  air  in  which  they  grow.  The  gulfweed 
{sargassum)  floats  in  long  pieces  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  all  the  great  seas;  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sea  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  Canary  islands  is  specially  called  the 
Mer  de  Sargasse.  The  weed  is  carried  in  such  quantities  by  the  current  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  that  it  covers  the  sea  in  tracts  of  many  miles  in  breadth,  and  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  meadow.  Many  fabulous  stories  were  related  of  this  gulfweed  by  the 
mariners  of  the  15tli  century.  Ships  wrere  said  to  have  been  stopped  in  their  course, 
and  the  crews  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  with  hatchets.  The  discoveries  of 
Columbus  put  an  end  to  these  exaggerated  reports. 

A.  are  entirely  cellular  in  their  structure,  however  elongated  may  be  their  fronds, 
having  no  proper  vessels,  but  consisting  of  an  irregular  tissue  of  utricular  cells.  The 
fronds  of  many  are  articulated.  Some  of  the  simplest  or  lowest  organization  are 
propagated  by  spontaneous  separation  ;  in  others,  the  reproductive  organs  consist  of 
spores  (see  Acotyledonous  Plants)  inclosed  in  perispores,  and  variously  disposed  in 
receptacles  of  different  kinds  ;  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  cells.  Antheridia  (q.v.) 
also  occur  in  some  ;  and  zoospores,  or  spores  with  moving  cilia,  which  exhibit  phenomena 
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of  motion  resembling  those  of  animal  life.  The  diatomaceoe ,  in  which  the  ordinary  mode 
of  reproduction  is  by  spontaneous  separation,  have  by  some  been  referred  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  They  are  entirely  microscopic,  resemble  the  animalcules  called  infusoria, 
and  are  generally  found  in  still  waters  and  moist  places,  but  occur  in  prodigious 
numbers  in  some  parts  of  the  Antarctic  ocean,  where  they  give  a  color  to  the  water. 

A.  differ  from  fungi  (q.v.)  in  deriving  their  nourishment  exclusively,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  the  medium  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  not  from  the  substance  upon 
which  they  grow.  The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  also  very  different. 
Yet  it  has  been  felt  not  a  little  difficult  to  determine  to  which  order  some  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetable  life  should  be  referred. 

As  to  their  substance,  A.  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  gelatine,  which  dissolves  in 
water  when  they  are  boiled  in  it.  The  harder  parts  of  their  fronds  are  sometimes 
coriaceous,  or  horny,  or  cartilaginous,  but  never  really  ligneous.  Their  color  is  not 
always  green,  but  mostly  brown  or  yellow,  sometimes  purple  or  violet,  or  rose-color  ; 
and  many  of  them  present  a  very  beautiful  appearance  when  examined  through  a 
microscope.  Many  contain  an  abundance  of  iodine.  Different  species  of  Wrack  ( fucus ) 
(q.v.),  which  are  cast  on  shore  in  vast  confused  masses  by  the  waves,  are  gathered  and 
burned  in  the  Orkney  islands,  in  Normandy,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  ashes 
forming  an  article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of  Kelp  (q.v.),  and  containing  much  of 
the  iodide  of  sodium.  Sea-weeds  of  all  kinds  are  an  excellent  manure.  None  of  the 
species  are  poisonous,  and  some  of  them  are  used  for  food,  a  Carrageen  (q.v.)  or 
Irish  moss,  Dulse  (q.v.),  Laver  (q.v.),  etc.  The  edible  swallows  nest  of  the  Indian 
archipelago  are  composed  of  a  species  of  sea-weed.  Several  kinds  are  eaten  as  articles 
of  luxury  by  the  Chinese.  Plocaria  tenax,  one  of  the  species  so  used,  furnishes  them  also 
with  an  admirable  glue,  of  which  great  quantities  are  prepared  and  brought  to  the 
market.  Plocaria  helminthocorton,  Corsican  moss,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
found  principally  around  the  shores  of  Corsica,  is  used  as  a  vermifuge.  See  Plocaria. 

This  natural  order  is  divided  into  5  sub-orders,  regarded  by  some  as  distinct  orders — 
namely,  Characea;  (q.v.),  Fucacea;  (q.v.),  Ceramiacea:  (q.v.),  Confervacea;  (see 
Conferva),  and  Diatom  ace  a:  (q.v.).  The  Characese  are  sometimes  separated  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  order  of  higher  organization,  whilst  the  rest  are  united  under  the  name  algae.  See 
Iviitzing’s  Phycologia  Generalis  (Leip.  1843),  and  his  Species  Algarum  (Leip.  1849) ; 
Greville’s  A.  Britannicce  (Lond.  1830) ;  British  Sea-weeds ,  nature-printed  (London  : 
Bradbury  and  Agnew). 

ALGAK'DI,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  sculptor,  b.  at  Bologna  1602,  d.  1654,  ranked  next 
to  Lor.  Bernini  among  Italian  sculptors  of  the  17th  c.,  and  especially  excelled  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  nude  figures.  His  works,  however,  suffered  from  the  faults  prevalent  in  his 
time,  especially  from  a  striving  after  pathos  and  picturesque  effects,  opposed  to  the  true 
character  of  sculpture.  His  most  important  work  is  a  colossal  relievo  of  Attila  in  St. 
Peters,  Rome.  His  statue  of  the  god  of  sleep  in  the  villa  Borghese  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  an  antique. 

ALGARO  BA.  See  Carob. 

ALGAROT TI,  Francesco,  Count,  an  Italian  author,  was  b.  at  Venice  in  1712;  studied 
in  Rome  and  Bologna,  and  when  21  years  old  published  in  Paris  (1733)  a  work,  entitled 
JSewtonianismo  per  le  Dame  (The  Newtonian  Philosophy  adapted  to  the  Ladies),  which 
was  the  basis  of  his  subsequent  reputation.  Until  1739,  he  lived  in  France.  On  his 
return  from  a  journey  to  Russia,  A.  became  acquainted  with  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
who  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  count,  and  made  him,  in  1747,  lord  chamberlain.  He 
was  also  patronized  by  Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  and  lived  alternately  in  Berlin  and 
Dresden  until  1754,  when  he  returned  to  Italy.  He  d.  March  3,  1764,  at  Pisa,  where,  in 
the  Campo  Santo,  Frederick  the  great  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory.  In  his  own 
time  he  was  recognized  as  a  good  judge  of  painting  and  architecture,  and  his  reputation 
is  confirmed  by  his  work  Saggi  sopra  le  Belle  Arti  (Essays  on  Fine  Arts),  and  by  the 
paintings  he  selected  for  the  Dresden  gallery.  His  poetry  displays  no  great  genius  ;  but 
his  other  works  show  that  he  was  an  accomplished  man  ;  and  his  letters  rank  with  the 
best  in  the  Italian  language. 

ALGARO  VILLA,  an  astringent  product  of  Juga  marthee,  an  acacia  of  New  Granada  ; 
said  to  be  four  times  as  rich  in  tannin  as  the  best  oak  bark.  Black  ink  is  made  from  it ; 
also  a  yellow  dye  ;  and  it  is  useful  in  medicine. 

ALGAR  VE,  the  smallest  and  most  southerly  of  the  provinces  of  Portugal,  lies  between 
Andalusia  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  ancient  times  it  was  much  more  extensive.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  Arabs,  in  whose  language  A.  signifies  “  a  land  lying  to  the  west.  ” 
It  was  a  Moorish  province  till  1253,  when  Alphonso  III.  united  it  to  the  crown  of  Portugal 
as  a  separate  kingdom.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2020  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  is  (1878)  205  901 
The  northern  part  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  an  average 
height  of  4000  ft.,  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Morena  of  Spain,  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  cape  St.  Vincent,  the  south-western  extremity  of  Europe.  The  highest  ridges 
are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  mountainous  tract  in  general  admits  of  but 
little  cultivation.  From  the  main  ridge  the  country  slopes  southward *in  jagged  terraces 
and  low  hills,  leaving  a  level  tract  of  a  few  miles  along  the  coast.  The  soil  of  this  plain 
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is  but  indifferently  suited  for  the  production  of  grain,  or  even  of  pasturage  ;  but  it  pro¬ 
duces  abundance  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  south,  even  plantains  and  dates.  The  wine  is 
also  of  excellent  quality.  The  African  heat  of  the  climate  is  mitigated  by  the  cool  sea- 
breeze.  The  only  river  of  importance  is  the  Guadiana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  The 
inhabitants  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  fishing,  in  manufacturing  salt,  and  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  fruit.  They  are  considered  the  best  sailors  and  the  truest  friends  in  Portugal.  The 
chief  t.  is  Faro  (pop.  8600). 

AL-G AZ ALT,  Abu  Hamed  Muhammad,  1058-1111  ;  a  Moslem  theologian  of  the 
Ascliarite  sect,  the  head  of  the  college  at  Bagdad.  He  visited  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  spent  10  years  in  Damascus  ;  taught  again  in  Bagdad  15  years,  and 
spent  his  remaining  life  in  retirement  and  philosophical  speculation,  settling  finally 
with  the  Sufis,  and  becoming  satisfied  with  their  mystical  claim  to  an  intuition  of  the 
lawTs  of  life  and  of  the  immanent  Deity. 

ALGER,  Russell  A.  See  page  887. 

AL  GEBRA  is  a  branch  of  pure  mathematics.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabs, 
wTho  call  the  science  al  gebr  teal  mokdbala — i.e.,  supplementing  and  equalizing — in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  transposition  and  reduction  of  the  terms  of  an  equation.  Among  the  Italians 
in  early  times  it  was  called  arte  maggiore,  as  having  to  do  with  the  higher  kinds  of 
calculation,  and  still  oftener  regola  de  la  cosa,  because  the  unknown  quantity  was  denom¬ 
inated  cosa,  the  “  thing  hence  the  name  of  cossike  art,  given  to  it  by  early  English  waiters. 

The  term  algebraical  is  generally  used  somewhat  vaguely,  to  denote  any  expression  or 
calculation  in  wrhicli  signs  are  used  to  denote  the  operations,  and  letters  or  other  symbols 
are  put  instead  of  numbers.  But  it  is  perhaps  better  to  restrict  the  name  A.  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  equations  (q.v.).  Literal  arithmetic,  then,  or  multiplying,  dividing,  etc.,  with 
letters  instead  of  Arabic  ciphers,  is  properly  only  a  preparation  for  A. ;  while  analysis 
(q.v.),  in  the  widest  sense,  would  embrace  A.  as  its  first  part.  A.  itself  is  divided  into 
two  chief  branches.  The  first  treats  of  equations  involving  unknown  quantities  having  a 
determinate  value ;  in  the  other,  called  the  diophantine  or  indeterminate  analysis,  the 
unknowm  quantities  have  no  exactly  fixed  values,  but  depend  in  some  degree  upon 
assumption. 

The  oldest  work  in  the  west  on  A.  is  that  of  Diophantus  of  Alexandria,  in  the  4th  c. 
after  Christ.  It  consisted  originally  of  13  books,  and  contained  arithmetical  problems  ; 
only  6  books  are  now  extant.  They  are  written  in  Greek,  and  evince  no  little  acute¬ 
ness.  The  modern  Europeans  got  their  first  acquaintance  with  A.,  not  directly  from 
the  Greeks,  but,  like  most  other  knowledge,  through  the  Arabs,  who  derived  it,  again, 
from  the  Hindoos.  The  chief  European  source  was  the  work  of  Mohammed  Ben  Musa, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  caliph  Al  Mamun  (813-833) ;  it  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Dr.  Rosen  (Lond.  1831).  An  Italian  merchant,  Leonardo  Bonaccio,  of  Pisa,  traveling 
in  the  east  about  1200,  acquired  a  knowdedge  of  the  science,  and  introduced  it  among  his 
countrymen  on  his  return  ;  he  has  left  a  work  on  A.  not  yet  printed.  The  first  work  on 
A.  after  the  revival  of  learning  is  that  of  the  Minorite  friar  Paciolo  or  Luca  Borgo 
(Yen.  1494).  Scipio  Ferreo  in  Bologna,  discovered,  in  1505,  the  solution  of  one  case  of 
cubic  equations.  Tartaglia  of  Brescia  (d.  1557)  carried  cubic  equations  still  further,  and 
imparted  his  discoveries  to  Cardan  of  Milan,  as  a  secret.  Cardan  extended  the  discovery 
himself,  and  published,  in  1545,  the  solution  known  as  “  Cardan’s  rule.”  Ludovico  Fer¬ 
rari  and  Bombelli  (1579)  gave  the  solution  of  biquadratic  equations.  A.  was  first  culti¬ 
vated  in  Germany  by  Christian  Rudolf,  in  a  work  printed  in  1524  ;  Stifel  followed  with 
his  Arithmetica  Integra  (Niirnb.  1544).  Robert  Recorde,  in  England,  and  Pelletier,  in 
France,  wrote  about  1550.  Vieta,  a  Frenchman  (d.  1603)  first  made  the  grand  step  of 
using  letters  to  denote  the  known  quantities  as  well  as  the  unknown.  Harriot,  in  Eng¬ 
land  (1631),  and  Girard,  in  Holland  (1633),  still  further  improved  on  the  advances  made 
by  Yieta.  The  Geometrie  (1637)  of  Descartes  makes  an  epoch  in  A. ;  it  is  rich  in  new 
investigations.  Descartes  applied  A.  to  geometry,  and  was  the  first  to  represent  the 
nature  of  curves  by  means  of  equations.  Fermat  also  contributed  much  to  the  science  ; 
and  so  did  the  Arithmetica  Universalis  of  Newton.  To  these  names  may  be  added  Mac- 
laurin,  Moivre,  Taylor,  and  Fontaine.  Among  the  chief  promoters  of  A.,  in  more  recent 
times,  are  Euler,  Lagrange,  Gauss,  Abel,  Fourier,  Peacock,  De  Morgan,  etc. 

ALGECI'RAS,  or  Algeziras,  a  t.  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  gulf  of 
Gibraltar.  Its  harbor  is  bad,  but  it  possesses  a  good  dock,  and  the  inhabitants  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  fine  aqueducts.  The  citadel  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  trade 
in  corn  and  brandy  is  no  longer  important.  The  place,  however,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated,  has  a  picturesque  appearance.  It  was  the  first  t.  in  Spain  taken  by  the  Moors 
(713),  in  whose  possession  it  remained  for  7  centuries;  but  in  1344,  after  a  siege  of  20 
months,  it  was  retaken  by  the  brave  Alfonso  XI. ,  king  of  Castile.  It  is  said  that  crusad¬ 
ers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  were  present  at  this  siege,  which  was  the  siege  of  the  age, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  such.  Edward  III.  of  England  purposed  coming  in  person  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  whom  he  greatly  admired.  Alfonso  destroyed  the 
old  Moorish  town  ;  the  modern  one  was  built  by  Charles  III.  in  1760.  On  the  6th  of 
June,  1801,  between  A.  and  Tarifa,  the  English  admiral  Saumarez  attacked  the  com¬ 
bined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  under  rear-admiral  Luinois.  He  was  defeated,  but 
renewed  the  engagement  a  few  days  after,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  A.. is  5  m. 
from  Gibraltar,  across  bay  or  gulf,  and  10  round  by  land.  Pop.  11,500. 
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ALGER,  William  Rounseville,  b.  Massachusetts,  Dec.  11,1823;  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1847  ;  author  of  a  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  Genius _  of 
Solitude,  Friendships  of  Women,  etc.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Messiah,  Unita¬ 
rian,  in  New  York  city,  1875-76. 

ALGER'BA,  a  double  star  in  the  sign  Leo,  noted  as  a  test  for  telescopes  ;  one  com¬ 
ponent  is  orange  and  the  other  green. 

ALGERIA  (in  French,  Algerie),  a  country  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  which  -was  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  till  1830,  and  is  now  a  French  colony.  It  lies  between 

8'  w.  long,  and  8°  32'  e.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
e.  by  Tunis,  on  the  s.  by  Sahara,  and  on  the  w.  by  Morocco.  The  French  have  extended 
their  dominions  more  than  200  m.  into  the  interior,  but  those  of  the  deys — the  former 
rulers  of  A. — comprehended  territories  lying  nearly  twice  as  far  s.  The  area  of  A.  is 
now  calculated  to  be  about  150,000  sq.m. ;  and  the  pop.  (1877)  2,867,626,  including  about 
300,000  Europeans.  The  chief  towns  are  Algiers,  Bona,  Constantine,  and  Tlemzen. 
Upwards  of  7,000,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Physically,  A.  forms  a  part  of  the 
northern  border  of  the  great  plateau  of  north  Africa,  which  here  rises  from  the  sea  in 
three  terraces.  The  Atlas  mountains  run  parallel  to  the  coast-line.  Behind  these,  a  vast 
tract  of  healthy  plains,  called  the  sebkhas,  interspersed  with  salt  lakes,  stretches  south¬ 
wards,  until  bounded  by  a  second  chain  of  mountains  of  various  heights  ;  beyond  which, 
again,  lies  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The  plains 
and  valleys  which  open  out  towards  the  sea  in  the  n.  of  A.,  such  as  these  round  Bona, 
Algiers,  Oran,  etc.,  are  extremely  fertile,  abound  in  wood  and  water,  consist  mostly  of  a 
calcareous  soil,  and  are  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  They  form  the  Tell,  which  was 
once  one  of  the  granaries  of  Italy.  In  strong  contrast  to  these  are  the  sebkhas,  or  lesser 
deserts,  covered  with  herbs  and  brushwood,  but  almost  destitute  of  fresh  water,  except 
where  here  and  there  they  are  interrupted  by  an  oasis.  The  most  southern  part  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Atlas  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  Sahara,  but  contains  oases  covered 
with  palm  trees,  and  well  peopled.  This  is  a  part  of  the  “date  country,”  or  “  Blad-el- 
Djerid.”  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  importance  in  the  entire  colony,  nothing  beyond 
mere  coast-streams,  which  rise  in  the  neighboring  Atlas.  The  largest  is  the  Shelif,  about 
230  m.  in  length.  With  respect  to  the  climate,  the  heat  in  the  Tell  is  sometimes  very  great. 
On  the  coast  it  is  mitigated  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  among  the  high  mountains  of  the 
interior  the  winters  are  even  cold.  The  average  temperature  of  Algiers  is  about  63°  F. 
A.  is  not  unfrequently  visited  by  the  simoom,  or  hot  wind,  called  by  the  Italians  sirocco, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  solano.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  considerable  ;  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
manganese  are  found.  The  marble  of  Numidia  was  in  requisition  in  ancient  times. 
Extensive  forests  of  oaks,  cedars,  pines,  and  pistachio-nut  trees  cover  large  portions  of 
the  country,  and  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  and  resin.  The  cereals  and  the 
olive  are  cultivated  in  the  Tell,  and  the  oases  of  Sahara  are  famed  for  their  dates.  The 
domestic  animals  of  A.  are  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  camel  ;  but  the  once  noble 
race  of  Numidian  horses  is  degenerated.  The  population  is  composed  of  various  elements. 
Besides  Europeans,  there  are  Ivabyles  and  Arabs,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  people  ; 
also  Moors,  Negroes,  and  JewTs 

Language. — Four  languages  are  spoken  m  A  — the  Berber,  the  Arabic,  the  Turkish, 
and  the  Negro  dialects.  The  Berber,  which  is  the  most  ancient  of  all,  has  a  variety  of 
dialects,  and  is  spoken  by  all  the  Kabyle  tribes.  It  possesses  no  literature  written  in  its  owTn 
alphabet  Arabic  characters  alone  being  used.  The  Arabic  is  of  course  an  importation 
from  the  east,  and  has  borrowed  expressions  and  idioms  from  the  various  native  lan¬ 
guages  with  which  it  came  into  contact ;  but  its  differences  are  comparatively  slight. 
The  Koran  is  the  great  bond  of  union.  The  Turkish,  since  the  French  conquest,  has 
become  almost  extinct.  The  Negro  dialects  are  of  little  consequence. 

History. — In  the  most  ancient  times  wre  find  the  Numidians  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  regency,  and  the  Moors  (or  Mauri)  in  the  west.  Under  the  Romans,  the  former 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Africa,  while  the  latter  was  called  Mauritania  Csesar- 
iensis.  Like  the  rest  of  north  Africa,  it  had  then  reached  its  highest  prosperity.  It  had 
numerous  cities,  which  wTere  principally  Roman  colonies.  But  its  conquest  by  the  Van¬ 
dals,  under  the  famous  Genseric,  about  440,  threw  it  back  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  from 
which  it  only  partially  recovered  after  the  Mohammedan  immigrants  had  established  their 
dominion.  About  the  year  935,  the  city,  Al-Jezira,  i.e.,  the  island,  and  later  Al-Gazie,  i.e., 
the  warlike,  now  called  Algiers,  was  built  by  an  Arabian  prince,  Zeiri,  whose  successors 
ruled  the  land  till  1148,  after  which  it  was  governed  by  the  Almohades  (q.v.)  till  1269. 
It  wras  then  split  up  into  many  small  territories.  In  1492,  the  Moors  and  Jews  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Spain  settled  at  A. ,  and  began  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  perse¬ 
cutors.  by  piracy.  Ferdinand,  the  Spanish  monarch,  attacked  them  on  this  account,  took 
the  city  of  Algiers  in  1509,  and  erected  fortifications  on  the  island  which  forms  its  harbor. 
One  of  the  Algerine  princes,  the  emir  of  Metidja,  whose  territories  were  threatened  by 
the  Spaniards,  nowr  invited  to  his  assistance  the  Greek  renegade,  Horuk  or  Harude  Bar- 
barossa,  who  had  made  himself  famous  as  a  Turkish  pirate  chief.  This  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  dominion  ;  for  when  Barbarossa  arrived  in  1516,  he  treacherously 
turned  his  corsair  bands  against  the  emir,  whom  he  murdered,  and  then  made  himself 
sultan  of  Algiers.  His  subsequent  successes  alarmed  the  Spaniards,  who  marched  an 
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army  against  him  from  Oran.  Barbarossa  was  defeated  in  many  encounters,  and  at  last, 
being  taken  prisoner,  was  beheaded  in  1518.  His  brother  was  then  chosen  sultan.  He 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  court,  by  the  Help  of  a  Turkish  army 
drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country,  and  established  that  system  of  military  despotism 
and  piracy  which  lasted  till  1880,  and  which  sunk  A.  into  a  state  of  ruinous  degradation. 
In  1541,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  made  a  bold  attempt  to  crush  this  nation  of  corsairs. 
He  landed  in  A.  with  a  fleet  of  870  ships  and  30,000  men  ;  but  a  fearful  storm,  accom¬ 
panied  by  earthquakes  and  water-spouts,  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  former, 
and  rendered  the  latter  destitute  of  victuals,  etc. ;  so  that  the  expedition  proved  a  failure, 
and  Charles  was  glad  to  re-embark,  which  lie  managed  to  do  with  extreme  difticulty. 

The  history  of  A.,  under  the  Moslems,  offers  few  episodes  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Algerines  continued  to  carry  on  their  piratical  war  against  the  powers  of  Christendom, 
venturing  even  to  land  on  the  Italian  and  Spanish  coasts.  Inland,  too,  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  fighting  to  extend  their  territories.  Before  the  end  of  the  16th  c.,  they  had  sub¬ 
dued  the  whole  country  to  the  verge  of  Morocco,  with  the  exception  of  Oran,  which 
belonged  to  Spain.  The  Spaniards  were  invariably  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  at 
reprisals.  Emboldened  by  success,  the  Algerines  pushed  their  piratical  expeditions  even 
beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  year  1600,  the  Turkish  janissaries  of  Algiers 
obtained  from  the  Constantinopolitan  court  the  right  to  choose  a  dey  from  among  them¬ 
selves,  who  should  share  the  power  with  the  pasha  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  be  their 
commander-in-chief.  The  result  of  this  divided  authority  was  internal  strife  and  confu¬ 
sion.  Nevertheless,  the  insolence  of  the  Algerines  at  sea  increased.  They  attacked  even 
the  coasts  of  Provence,  compelling  Louis  XIV.  to  chastise  them  thrice;  which  he  did, 
however,  with  very  little  effect.  An  incident  occurred  during  the  first  bombardment  of 
Algiers  by  the  French  fleet  in  1682,  which  illustrates  the  reckless  ferocity  of  these  corsairs. 
By  way  of  answer  to  the  cannonading  of  his  enemies,  the  dey  caused  the  French  consul, 
Yacher,  to  be  shot  off  from  the  mouth  of  a  mortar!  After  the  third  bombardment,  in 
1687,  the  dey  scornfully  inquired  of  the  French  how  much  money  the  burning  of  Algiers 
had  cost  their  master,  and  on  being  told,  coolly  replied  that  “  lie  would  have  done  it 
himself  for  half  the  sum,  and  spared  their  king  the  trouble.”  No  more  decisive  result 
followed  the  attack  of  admiral  Blake  in  1655,  nor  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in 
1669  and  1670;  yet  the  English  were  the  first  to  form  treaties  with  the  Algerines.  In 
1708,  the  dey,  Ibrahim,  made  himself  master  of  Oran,  and  his  successor,  Baba-Ali,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  the  virtual  emancipation  of  the  country  from  the  dominion  of  the 
porte.  He  banished  the  Turkish  pasha;  craftily  persuaded  the  sultan  of  Turkey  to  leave 
the  power  solely  in  his  hands:  carried  on  war  and  concluded  peace  at  his  own  pleasure, 
and  paid  no  more  tribute. 

A.  was  now  ruled  by  a  military  oligarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  dey,  and 
after  him  the  powerful  Turkish  militia,  recruited  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
because  their  children  by  native  mothers  could  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  them¬ 
selves.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  divan,  or  council  of  state,  chosen  from  the  sixty  prin¬ 
cipal  civil  functionaries.  The  internal  history  of  the  country  henceforth  presents  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  bloody  series  of  seraglio  revolutions,  caused  by  the  lawless  janissaries,  who  per¬ 
mitted  few  of  the  deys  to  die  a  natural  death.  In  the  year  1775,  Spain  undertook  her  last 
great  expedition  against  A.,  with  44  ships  of  war,  340  transports,  and  25,000  soldiers. 
This,  however,  was  as  singularly  unfortunate  as  all  her  previous  ones.  Everything  vent 
wrong,  and  the  Spaniards  had  to  re-embark  as  speedily  as  possible,  leaving  behind  them 
1800  wounded,  and  all  their  artillery.  Thus  A.  continued  to  defy  the  greater  Christian 
powers,  and  to  enforce  tribute  from  the  lesser.  During  the  French  revolution  and 
the  time  of  the  empire,  its  piracies  were  much  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  powerful  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  sea;  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  they 
were  recommenced  as  vigorously  as  ever.  This  brought  down  upon  “the  nation  of  cor¬ 
sairs”  the  vengeance  of  the  Christian  powers.  The  Americans  took  the  lead,  attacked 
the  Algerine  fleet  off  Carthagena,  on  the  20th  June,  1815;  defeated  it,  and  compelled  the 
dey  to  acknowledge  the  inviolability  of  the  American  flag.  About  the  same  time,  the 
English  admiral,  lord  Exmouth,  extorted  from  the  other  states  of  Barbary  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  an  international  law  respecting  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  A.  alone  refused  to 
consent  to  it;  and  after  a  delay  of  six  weeks,  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  the 
•command  of  lord  Exmouth,  fiercely  bombarded  the  capital.  The  batteries  of  the  pirates 
were  soon  silenced;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  half  of  the  city  lay  in  ruins;  its  naval  force 
and  its  magazines  being  all  destroyed.  The  dey,  an  ignorant  and  obstinate  barbarian, 
still  wished  to  protract  the  fight,  but  his  soldiery  forced  him  to  yield,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  (1816),  by  which  all  Christian  slaves  were  released  without  ransom  (the  num¬ 
ber  was  1211),  and  a  promise  was  given  that  both  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  should 
cease  forever.  But  nothing  could  keep  these 'wretches  from  piracy.  As  early  as  1817, 
they  ventured  as  far  as  the  North  sea,  and  seized  all  ships  in  their  course  not  belonging 
to  any  of  the  powers  who  sent  them  tribute  or  presents,  as  was  done  by  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  Portugal,  Spain,  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia.  Nor  did  even  treaties  avail  to 
protect  European  vessels  at  all  times.  The  Spanish,  the  Papal,  and  in  particular  the 
German  shipping  suffered  severely;  while  the  dey  mocked  by  his  insolent  replies  the 
remonstrances  addressed  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  A.  continued  to  present  the  spectacle  of  a  cruel 
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praetorian  despotism.  In  the  year  1817,  the  power  of  the  janissaries  was  greatly  weak 
ened  by  the  skillful  tactics  of  the  dey  Ali.  Upon  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  plague  in  the  following  year,  Hussein  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  under  whom  the 
Moslem  dominion  was  terminated  by  a  conflict  with  France.  The  causes  of  this  conflict 
were  various.  A  French  trading  brig  was  plundered  in  Bona  in  1818;  the  dwelling  of 
the  French  consul  was  attacked  in  1823 ;  Boman  ships,  sailing  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  flag,  were  seized ;  and  even  French  ships  were  detained  and  plundered.  But 
the  chief  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  a  dispute  about  the  payment  of  a  debt  incurred  by 
the  French  government  to  two  Jewish  merchants  of  Algiers  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
to  Egypt.  This  debt  was  fixed  at  seven  millions  of  francs;  four  and  a  half  millions 
were  immediately  paid;  the  rest  was  reserved  until  the  counter-claims  of  certain  French 
creditors  should  be  decided  in  the  French  law  courts.  For  three  years  the  lawsuit  dragged 
its  slow  length  along,  till  the  dey  became  impatient — being  himself  a  principal  cred¬ 
itor  of  the  Jewish- Algerine  house — and  angrily  demanded  payment  from  the  king  of 
France.  To  his  letter  no  answer  was  returned.  The  feast  of  Beiram  occurring  soon 
after,  when  it  was  customary  for  the  dey  to  receive  all  the  consuls  publicly,  he  asked  the 
French  consul  why  his  master  had  remained  silent.  The  latter  haughtily  replied  that 
“  a  king  of  France  could  not  condescend  to  correspond  with  a  dey  of  Algiers.”  Upon 
this,  the  dey  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  fiercely  abused  his  sovereign.  In  consequence 
of  this  insult,  a  French  squadron  was  sent  to  Algiers,  which  received  the  consul  on  board, 
and  blockaded  the  city,  12th  June,  1827.  Six  days  after,  the  dey  caused  the  French 
coral-fisheries  at  Bona  to  be  destroyed.  For  three  years  the  blockade  was  listlessly  car¬ 
ried  on;  but  in  April,  1830,  during  the  ministry  of  Polignac,  a  warlike  manifesto  appeared; 
and  a  month  later,  a  fleet  sailed  for  the  African  coast,  consisting  of  100  ships  of  war  and 
357  transports,  having  on  board  an  army  of  37,000  infantry,  4000  cavalry,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  lt-gen.  Bourmont.  The  landing 
was  effected  under  trifling  opposition.  A  perpetual  skirmishing  then  took  place  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  which  commenced  on  the  4th  July.  Next  day 
a  capitulation  was  agreed  to.  The  Turkish  soldiers  marched  out — for  such  were  the 
conditions — with  their  families  and  private  possessions,  and  the  French  took  possession 
of  the  place.  Fifteen  hundred  guns,  17  ships  of  war,  and  50, 000, 000  francs  fell  into  their 
hands  as  spoil.  The  dey  retired  to  port  Mahon,  with  his  private  property  and  a  train  of 
118  persons,  while  the  greater  number  of  the  Turkish  janissaries  were  conveyed  to  Asia 
Minor.  The  conduct  of  the  French  soldiery,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  tarnished 
the  glory  of  their  conquest.  They  went  about  plundering  remorselessly  the  beautiful 
villas  and  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Algiers,  as  well  as  the  ancient  valuables  and 
works  of  art;  thus  exciting  a  universal  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  natives,  who  kept  up  an 
incessant  guerilla  warfare  outside  the  capital. 

After  the  revolution  of  July,  marshal  Bourmont  resigned,  and  gen.  Clausel  was 
appointed  his  successor.  The  latter,  who  was  a  prompt  and  vigorous  man,  set  about 
subduing  the  country,  and  giving  it  a  regular  government.  His  predecessor  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  mistake  in  driving  out  the  Turks,  who  might  have  been  usefully  employed 
in  subordinate  functions  of  authority.  After  their  banishment,  the  Kabyles  and  Bedouins, 
believing  themselves  emancipated  from  all  subjection,  and  stimulated  by  intense  fanati¬ 
cism  against  the  new  conquerors,  rose  in  rebellion,  or  rather  commenced  a  series  of 
petty  struggles,  which  obstructed  the  colonization  of  A.  for  many  years,  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  have  altogether  ceased  even  yet.  The  imposition  of  French  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  was  made  not  in  the  wisest  spirit,  most  of  the  old  Turkish  regulations  being  summa¬ 
rily  abrogated.  Besides  this,  the  natives  were  wounded  in  their  most  susceptible  point. 
Their  mosques  and  burying-grounds  were  frequently  desecrated  'and  destroyed  ;  and 
Clausel,  whose  vigor  was  more  remarkable  than  his  justice  or  prudence,  confiscated — in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  very  words  of  the  capitulation — all  the  immovable  property 
of  the  deys,  and  other  exiled  Turks,  and  of  the  townships,  besides  various  religious 
institutions.  The  effect  of  these  political  crimes  was  instant.  The  entire  provinces  deter¬ 
mined  obstinately  to  resist  ;  some  even  of  the  provincial  rulers  who  had  previously  sub¬ 
mitted,  now  appeared  in  arms  again.  Clausel  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  military 
expedition  against  the  refactory  beys  ;  but  his  uncertain  successes  only  inflamed  the  hatred 
and  patriotism  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  who  opposed  him  energetically.  A  young 
emir  at  last  appeared  on  the  scene,  Abd-el-Ivader  (q.v.),  who  soon  became  "the  rallying- . 
point  of  the  jad  (“holy  war”),  which  the  Marabouts  had  begun  to  preach.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  became  impossible  for  Clausel  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  colonization, 
and  only  a  reckless  speculation  in  land  took  place,  which  was  in  every  way  injurious. 
To  strengthen  his  position,  the  French  general,  whose  army  was  now  greatly  reduced, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  bey  of  Tunis  ;  but  the  home-government  disapproving  of  it,  he 
was  recalled  in  consequence.  His  successor,  gen.  Berthezene,  having  achieved  noth¬ 
ing  but  defeat  and  disgrace  in  spite  of  his  cruelties,  was  also  speedily  recalled,  and 
It. -gen.  the  duke  of  Rovigo  appointed  to  the  command.  He  arrived  in  Algiers  on 
the  25tli  of  Dec.,  1831,  and  established  a  most  severe  and  relentless  system.  He 
scrupled  not  to  perpetrate  the  most  arbitrary  acts,  cruelties,  and  treacheries.  His  two 
most  remarkable  actions  were,  first,  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  whole  Arab  tribe 
El-Uffia,  when  even  old  men,  women,  and  children  were  massacred  during  the  night,  on 
account  of  a  robbery  committed  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  ;  second,  the  exe- 
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cution  of  two  Arab  chiefs  who  were  hostile  to  him,  and  whom  he  had  treacherously 
allured  into  the  city  by  the  written  promise  of  a  safe-conduct.  Such  monstrous  proceed¬ 
ings  fired  the  entire  nation.  The  most  peaceful  tribes  flew  to  arms,  and  the  French  were 
attacked  on  all  sides.  The  emperor  of  Morocco,  who  secretly  fomented  the  strife,  and 
even  meditated  the  concpiest  of  Oran,  assisted  the  fierce  and  impetuous  Abd-el-Kader  in 
his  designs.  The  health  of  the  duke  now  declined.  He  returned  to  France  in  March,  1833, 
and  the  administration  of  affairs  was  provisionally  intrusted  to  gen.  Avizard,  who  gained 
some  credit  by  establishing  the  bureau  Arabe.  After  the  death  of  the  duke,  gen.  Yoirol,  a 
man  exactly  the  reverse  of  his  predecessor,  was  made  interim  commander-in-chief .  His 
efforts  were  more  directed  to  promote  the  material  interests  of  the  colony,  than  to  extend  the 
power  of  France.  He  met  with  little  opposition  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  and  in  the  east¬ 
ern  districts;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  raged  fiercely  in  the  west, where  Abd-el-Kader 
had  either  gained  over  or  subdued  all  the  tribes  between  Mascara  and  the  sea.  At  length 
a  treaty  was  effected  with  him,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  make  peace,  and  to. 
deliver  up  all  his  prisoners.  In  return,  he  received  a  monopoly  of  the  corn-trade,  and 
the  right  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  French  ports.  Towards  the  end  of  1834, 
the  French  government,  having  resolved  to  retain  permanent  possession  of  the  colony,, 
organized  its  administration  anew,  placing  the  supreme  power,  both  civil  and  military, 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor-general,  who  received  his  orders  from  the  minister  of  war. 
Gen.  Drouet  d’Erlon  was*  the  first  appointed  to  this  high  dignity.  Under  him  there 
were  a  commander  of  the  troops,  a  commander  of  the  naval  force,  a  military  intendant, 
a  civil  intendant,  and  a  director  of  finance.  The  administration  cf  justice  was  also  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  erection  of  many  tribunals.  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  were  to  be  subject 
to  French  laws,  but  the  natives  to  their  own.  Moreover,  the  old  Algerine  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  were  still  to  be  kept  up.  D’Erlon  apparent^  desired,  at  first,  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  internal  administration  of  the  regency,  and,  in  truth,  deserved  much  credit  for 
the  introduction  of  French  municipal  institutions,  and  the  French  system  of  education 
and  police  arrangements  ;  but  a  disgraceful  defeat  suffered  by  the  French  army  at  Makta, 
on  an  expedition  against  Abd-el-Kader,  who  had  secretly  broken  the  treaty,  caused  the 
recall  both  of  the  officer  in  command  and  of  D’Erlon  himself.  Clausel  was  now  sent 
back  to  A.  with  the  title  of  marshal.  He  arrived  on  the  10th  of  August,  1835,  his  first 
anxiety  being  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  the  defeat  at  Makta.  About  three  months 
after,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  11,000  men,  to  attack  Mascara,  the  center  of  Abd- 
el-Kader’s  power  :  he  had  to  fight  many  petty  battles  on  his  way,  but  was  always  suc¬ 
cessful.  On  reaching  Mascara,  he  resolved  to  set  it  on  fire,  which  he  did  on  the  8th 
Dec.,  and  then  commenced  his  retreat,  in  which  his  army  suffered  severely  from 
bad  weather,  and  from  perpetual  harassments  by  the  enemy.  Abd-el-Kader  was  soon 
more  powerful  than  ever,  and  gen.  Bugeaud  had  to  be  sent  out  from  France  with  rein¬ 
forcements  ;  but  nothing  came  of  this  save  a  few  fruitless  victories  over  Abd-el-Kader, 
which  did  the  latter  no  real  harm.  Bugeaud  was  at  length  compelled  to  make  peace  on 
the  SOtli  May,  1837.  Abd-el-Kader  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  France  over  the  regency  : 
he  received,  in  return,  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Oran,  Titeri,  and  Algiers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of  Oran,  Arzeu,  Masagran,  Mostaganem,  Algiers,  Blidah 
and  Koleah,  Sahel  (or  the  ‘  ‘  sea-coast”),  and  the  plain  of  Metidja.  In  exchange  for  the 
city  of  Tlemzen,  he  delivered  to  the  French  army  60,000  sacks  of  corn,  and  5000  oxen  : 
he  was  likewise  permitted  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition  in  France.  In  Feb.,  1837, 
marshal  Clausel  was  recalled,  and  lt.-gen.  Damremont  succeeded  him.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  colony  was  at  this  moment  desperate,  for  the  disgraces  which  followed  the 
rash  and  even  reckless  measures  of  Clausel  had  everywhere  lowered  the  prestige  of  the 
French  army.  The  duty  of  the  new  governor-general  was  clear,  but  difficult  :  he  had 
to  wipe  out  the  stain  which  attached  to  the  honor  of  his  soldiery,  and  to  re-create  the 
conviction  of  their  superiority.  He  first  attacked  the  Kabyles  of  the  province  of  Algiers, 
and  chastised  them  with  considerable  severity,  and  then  commenced  his  great  work  of 
taking  Constantine,  from  which  his  predecessor  had  been  compelled  ignominiously  to 
retire.  In  the  month  of  May,  with  an  army  of  12,000  disciplined  troops,  besides  Zuavi 
(originally  light  infantry  raised  among  the  natives),  bataillons  d'Afrique  (convict-battal¬ 
ions  at  first),  the  tirailleurs  d'Afrique,  and  the  chasseurs  d'Afrique,  as  well  as  the  Spahis 
(a  cavalry  corps  composed  of  native  soldiers  commanded  by  French  officers),  Damremont 
marched  to  the  attack  of  Constantine,  and,  in  spite  of  fearful  weather,  succeeded  in 
storming  the  city  on  the  13th.  This  victory  laid  the  foundation  for  the  entire  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  which  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  years  without  any  great  effort. 

On  Dec.  1,  1837,  gen.  Valee  was  appointed  governor-general  in  the  stead  of 
Damremont,  who  had  fallen  at  the  storming  of  Constantine.  He,  like  the  others,  mis¬ 
understood  the  character  of  Abd-el-Kader  when  he  considered  it  possible  for  him  to 
remain  quiet.  New  treaties  were  made,  which  only  delayed  hostilities.  Meanwhile, 
the  work  of  colonization  went  on  in  spite  of  numerous  obstacles.  The  province  of 
Constantine  was  much  improved  by  the  building  of  towns  and  the  making  of  roads  ;  but 
suddenly,  in  Oct.,  1839,  Abd-el-Kader,  whose  power  had  now  become  formidable  to 
an  unprecedented  extent,  violated  the  treaty  on  an  insignificant  pietext,  and  fell  upon 
the  unprepared  French  with  an  overwhelming  force.  The  European  settlements  in  the 
open  plain  were  attacked  and  laid  waste,  bodies  of  French  troops  were  surprised  on  their 
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march  and  cut  to  pieces,  small  outposts  and  encampments  were  taken  in  a  moment,  and 
by  the  24th  of  Nov.  the  dominion  of  the  French  was  confined  to  the  fortified  cities  and 
camps.  Even  the  settlements  in  the  plain  of  Metidja  were  lost.  Forty  thousand  Arabs 
swept  over  it,  and  threatened  Algiers  itself.  This  state  of  things  demanded  energetic 
measures.  The  spring  campaign  was  vigorously  opened  on  both  sides  :  everywhere  the 
French  gained  splendid  successes  ;  while  the  heroic  defense  of  the  fort  of  Masagran, 
near  Mostaganem  (garrisoned  by  only  123  men),  against  from  12,000  to  15,000  Arabs, 
who  stormed  it  incessantly,  and  with  the  utmost  fury,  for  three  da^s,  raised  the  prestige 
of  the  invaders  higher  than  ever.  Still,  however,  nothing  was  really  accomplished. 
After  repeated  bloody  defeats,  the  native  tribes  again  rushed  to  arms,  swept  the  plains, 
and  rendered  life  insecure  at  the  very  gates  of  Algiers.  The  only  thing  of  any  practical 
importance  which  took  place  during  the  whole  year  was  the  beginning  of  the  circum- 
vallation  by  which  the  fertile  plain  of  Metidja  was  to  be  secured  against  the  hostile  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  Arabs.  Marshal  Valee  was  now  recalled,  and  It. -gen.  Bugeaud  appointed 
his  successor.  The  latter  arrived  at  Algiers  on  Feb.  22,  1841,  and  adopted  a  new  system, 
which  was  completely  successful.  A  brave,  inexorable,  and  unscrupulous  man,  he 
resolved  to  employ  any  and  every  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  purpose.  He  wearied 
out  the  enemy  by  incessant  razzias  (predatory  excursions)  against  individual  tribes,  cor¬ 
rupted  them  (not  a  difficult  thing  to  do)  by  all  the  arts  of  bribery,  and  on  special  occasions 
undertook  great  expeditions  to  annihilate  the  regular  power  of  Abd-el-Kader,  whose 
strong  defensive  positions  he  destroyed,  and  whose  authority  he  spared  no  pains  to 
undermine.  The  French  army  was  raised  to  80,000  or  100,000  men.  Its  operations 
were  carried  on  from  three  principal  points.  Victory  followed  Bugeaud  wherever  he  went. 
He  relieved  and  victualed  hard-pressed  garrisons;  intimidated  the  surrounding  country; 
penetrated  to  Tekedempt — the  very  stronghold  of  Abd-el-Kader  himself — which  he  laid 
in  ashes  ;  marched  thence  to  Mascara,  which  was  also  taken  ;  and  on  all  sides  received 
the  submission  of  the  terrified  Arabs.  Even  the  hottest  period  of  the  summer  was  made 
use  of.  Bugeaud  bribed  and  seduced  from  their  allegiance  those  Arabs  who  were  under 
the  sway  of  Abd-el-Kader.  The  autumn  campaign  wTas  for  the  time  decisive.  Saida, 
the  last  fortress  belonging  to  the  gallant  emir,  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  now  almost 
the  entire  country  was  subdued.  Abd-el-Kader  retired  into  Morocco,  where  he  raised  a 
new  army,  for  his  old  one  had  been  completely  annihilated.  He  was,  however,  defeated 
by  gen.  Bedeau,  and  again  compelled  to  retreat  into  Morocco,  from  which,  however, 
he  issued  a  second  time,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  coutrived  to  maintain  a  fierce  but 
desultory  warfare,  for  two  or  three  years,  aided  by  the  sultan  of  Morocco.  At  last, 
however,  deserted  by  most  of  his  followers,  pursued  by  his  late  ally,  and,  in  fact, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  gen.  Lamoriciere,  at  the  close 
of  Dec.,  1847.  See  Abd-el-Kader. 

The  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  somewhat  disturbed  the  progress  of  conquest  and  sub¬ 
jugation  in  A.  That  superb  race  of  mountaineers,  the  Kabyles,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Numidians,  and  possessed  of  the  same  fiery  and  dauntless  spirit,  broke  out  into 
a  new  insurrection,  which,  however,  was  speedily  quelled.  The  national  assembly 
now  offered  to  the  European  population  of  A.  to  incorporate  the  country  with  the  republic 
of  France,  and  to  grant  it  all  the  accompanying  political  privileges  of  a  French 
province  ;  but  intelligent  men  of  all  parties  acknowledged  the  uselessness  and 
danger  of  this  step.  It  was,  therefore,  simply  declared  to  be  a  permanent  possession 
of  the  republic.  Four  deputies  from  the  colony  were  permitted  to  take  a  part  in  all  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  national  assembly  on  Algerian  affairs.  Meanwhile,  the  work  of  conquest, 
colonization,  and,  in  some  respects,  civilization  went  on.  The  French  troops  penetrated 
into  the  far  south,  almost  to  the  borders  of  Sahara,  sternly  reducing  to  obedience  the 
desert  tribes,  who  manifested  a  not  unnatural  antipathy  to  these  inroads,  and  in  some 
cases  fiercely  resisted  the  invaders.  Various  tribes  of  the  Kabyles,  too,  opposed  every  at- 
empt  at  organized  taxation,  and  the  imposition  of  civilized  discipline;  the  result  of  which 
patriotic  obstinacy  was,  a  new  campaign  against  them  by  the  French  gen.  Bugia. 
Fortune  again  declared  for  the  invaders  ;  but  the  most  alarming  insurrection  was  that 
excited  by  the  Clierif  Bou-zian,  who  fled  for  freedom  to  Zaatcha  in  the  oases.  The 
French  pursued  him  thither  ;  but  were  beaten,  and  had  to  retreat.  Some  months  after, 
they  returned  largely  reinforced,  and  in  spite  of  the  broad  belt  of  palm-trees  which 
hindered  their  operations,  and  the  wild  and  strenuous  heroism  of  the  besieged,  the  place 
was  stormed  and  destroyed.  The  defenders  all  perished. 

In  1853-54,  and  again  in  1856-57,  expeditions  were  organized  against  the  Kabyles, 
though  not  altogether  with  the  will  of  the  colonists,  who  could  not  but  recognize  the 
great  intelligence  and  industry  displayed  by  that  highland  race.  The  struggle  was 
sanguinary  and  barbarous  on  both  sides,  but  the  French  at  last  subdued  their  enemies. 
For  two  years  (1858-60)  the  military  government  of  A.  was  superseded  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  special  ministerial  department  for  A.  and  the  colonies,  which  was  first  of  all 
intrusted  to  prince  Napoleon.  In  Dec.,  1860,  however,  a  military  government  was  re¬ 
instituted,  and  marshal  Pelissier  made  govern or-general,  with  a  vice-governor  under 
him,  a  director-general  for  civil  affairs,  and  a  council  of  thirty  members.  In  1863,  the 
emperor  Napoleon  announced  that  he  was  willing  to  give  the  colony  a  new  constitution, 
with  a  chamber  of  representatives  for  provincial  affairs:  he  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
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the  governor-general,  in  which  he  explained  that  A.  was  no  colony  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  but  an  Arabian  kingdom  ;  and  that  the  natives  had  the  same  right  to  protec¬ 
tion  as  the  colonists.  In  1864,  however,  strife  again  arose  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Arabs  ;  and  it  was  only  after  several  engagements,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
that  peace  was  restored  by  the  submission  of  the  conquered  tribes.  Pelissier  having  died 
in  May,  1864,  marshal  MacMahon  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  the  following  year, 
the  emperor  himself  made  a  journey  to  A.,  and,  on  March  5  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which,  although  explaining  to  the  Arabs  that  A.  must  continue  to  be  united  to  France, 
he  promised  to  maintain  their  nationality,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  them  assurance 
that  they  should  always  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  tlieir  territories.  Yet  these 
and  other  measures  for  conciliating  the  Arabs  were  all  in  vain  ;  for,  shortly*after  the 
emperor’s  return  to  France,  insurrections  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Oran  and  else¬ 
where.  Si-Hamed,  a  native  chief,  with  12,000  horsemen  at  his  command,  began  to  har¬ 
ass  those  tribes  which  remained  in  submission,  until  he  was  routed  by  col.  Colomb  of 
Geryville,  and  forced  to  escape  into  Sahara  :  after  which,  in  the  beginning  of  1867, 
two  expeditions,  led  by  Colomb  and  Souis,  succeeding  in  reducing  to  submission  the 
other  tribes  which  had  revolted.  In  1867  and  1868,  a  severe  and  general  famine  checked 
the  military  enterprises  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  there  was  peace  till  1870,  when,  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  having  begun,  the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  to  Europe  the 
greater  part  of  the  forces  in  Africa.  MacMahon’s  place  was  then  taken  by  gen.  Durieu, 
as  interim  governor-general  ;  and  the  natives  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  freeing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  yoke  of  France.  Movements  were  begun  in  the  provinces  of  Constantine 
and  Oran,  which  it  required  all  gen.  Durieu’s  vigilance  and  activity  to  hold  in  check. 
After  this,  again,  some  disorder  arose  among  the  colonists  themselves,  who  strongly  de¬ 
sired  the  abolition  of  the  military  government — a  change  which  the  new  republican 
government  at  Paris  soon  gratified  them  by  effecting.  To  Durieu’s  place  was  appointed 
a  civil  governor,  and  under  him  prefects  for  each  of  the  three  provinces.  A  council  was 
formed — composed  of  the  prefects,  archbishop,  commander  of  the  army,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  French  government — with  which,  in  all  important  cases,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  has  to  take  counsel.  The  territory  of  the  Sahara  and  adjoining  districts  remain 
exclusively  under  military  rule. 

The  French  troops  still  stationed  in  A.  consist  of  one  “corps  d’armee,” numbering 
60,000.  It  is  said  that  the  possession  of  A.  has  cost  France  the  lives  of  150,000  men, 
besides  £120,000,000  in  money.  The  revenue  of  A.  is  derived  chiefly  from  indirect 
taxes,  licenses,  and  customs  duties  on  imports.  In  1875  it  amounted  to  52,386,955  fr., 
and  the  expenditure  to  57,110,872  fr.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  army,  however,  the 
outlay  for  public  works,  and  other  large  sums  disbursed — estimated  in  1877  at  25,111,472 
fr. — are  not  included  in  the  expenditure,  being  provided  out  of  the  French  budget. 

Since  the  subjugation  of  A. ,  the  French  have  conferred  various  benefits  on  the  colo¬ 
nists  and  native  tribes,  not  the  least  important  of  which  has  been  the  digging  of  Artesian 
wells  (q.v.).  In  May,  1856,  a  “  boring”  was  commenced  in  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara  or 
desert  of  the  province  of  Constantine.  A  civil  engineer,  a  sergeant  of  Spahis,  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  soldiers  of  the  foreign  legion,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  a  splendid  foun¬ 
tain  or  river,  yielding  not  less  than  4010  quarts  of  water  per  minute.  The  work  was 
considered  a  miracle.  From  all  quarters  the  Arabs  flocked  to  behold  and  enjoy  it.  The 
native  priests  blessed  it,  naming  it  the  “  Fountain  of  Peace.”  Another  well  was  termed 
the  “Fountain  of  Benediction.”  In  the  oasis  of  Sidi-Rached,  unproductive  for  want  of 
water,  a  well  was  dug,  and  a  depth  of  54  metres  yielded  4300  quarts  per  minute.  It  is 
known  as  the  “Fountain  of  Gratitude,”  and  the  enthusiasm  excited  at  its  opening  was 
boundless.  The  idea  of  providing  such  wells  has  rightly  been  considered  “a  stroke  of 
strong  political  wisdom.” 

The  government  has  done  service  to  the  colonists  by  encouraging  the  formation  of 
banking-companies,  etc.  In  1875  there  were  about  350  m.  of  railway  in  operation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  lines — viz.,  one  from  Algiers  to  Oran,  one  from  the  sea  to  Constantine, 
and  one  from  Bona  to  the  mines  of  Ain  Mokra.  A  telegraph  cable  was  laid  in  1870 
between  Bona  and  Marseilles  ;  and  there  are  5850  m.  of  inland  telegraphs,  including 
branches  to  Tunis. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  colonization  of  A.  has  advanced  rapidly. 
The  French  government  has  acted  neither  very  promptly  nor  very  liberally  towards  set¬ 
tlers  ;  and  the  number  of  formalities  which  require  to  be  gone  through  before  one  can 
properly  secure  the  land  which  he  has  purchased,  often  disgusts  the  poor  farmer.  How¬ 
ever,  great  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  :  altogether, 
5,139,136  acres  are  stated  as  being  under  cultivation,  413,112  acres  being  cultivated  by 
Europeans.  The  total  exports  of  A.  amounted  in  1876  to  £6,660,000;  the  imports,  to 
£8,540,000.  In  1875,  36,580  tons  of  alfa  fibre  or  esparto  grass  for  making  paper  was  ex¬ 
ported,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  A  number  of  Mohammedan  schools  for  instruction  in 
French  and  Arabic  have  been  established,  and  are  regularly  attended  by  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  who  learn  to  read  and  write  fluently  in  the  French  language,  and  to  keep  accounts. 
In  Algiers  itself  there  are  several  of  these  schools,  where  female  children  are  taught  sew¬ 
ing.  Thus,  although  progress  is  slower  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  it  is  real,  and  its 
pace  accelerating.  When  fierce  memories  have  been  softened  by  time,  and  such  atroci- 
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ties  as  those  of  Dalira  (q.v.;  have  been  forgotten  in  the  substantial  blessings  which  an 
enlightened  civilization  cannot  fail  to  bestow,  the  presence  of  the  French  in  A.  will 
cease  to  be  deplored  by  the  natives. 

ALGE'RIA  {ante).  At  the  close  of  1877,  the  area  of  A.  was  122,914  sq.m.,  and  the 
pop.,  exclusive  of  wandering  tribes,  2,867,626.  The  country  is  divided  officially  into 
civil  territory  and  military  territory,  and  there  are  three  divisions  of  each.  Pop.  in  1881 : 


Territories.  Sq.  Miles.  Civil  Pop.  Sq.  Miles.  Military  Pop. 

Algiers .  3,180  1,072,762  37,269  178,910 

Oran .  5,906  674,830  27,210  92,492 

Constantine .  6,914  1,075,355  41,999  216,063 


Total .  16,000  2,822,947  106,478  487,465 


The  French  settlers  (1877)  were  127,321,  and  the  whole  pop.  of  European  descent  was 
302,576.  At  the  end  of  1877  there  were  340  m.  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  in  three  lines  : 
Algiers  to  Oran,  226  m. ;  Pliilippville  to  Constantine,  55  m. ;  Bona  to  the  mines  of  Ain 
Mokra,  with  branches,  59  m. ;  and  a  central  line  was  under  construction  in  1878  from  the 
frontiers  of  Tunis  to  Morocco,  820  m.  There  were  5850  m.  of  telegraph,  with  9860  m.  of 
wire. 

.«  » 

ALGHER  0,  or  Algiieri,  a  sea-port  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  15  m. 
s.w.  from  Sassari.  It  is  well  defended  towards  the  sea,  being  built  on  a  rocky  point, 
and  surrounded  by  thick  walls,  but  is  commanded  by  some  hills  which  overhang  the  town. 
A.  has  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  a  college,  and  public  schools.  It  exports  wine, 
tobacco,  anchovies,  skins,  coral,  bones,  etc.  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Charles  V., 
in  whose  time  it  belonged  to  Spain.  Pop.  8000. 

ALGIERS'  (Arabic,  Al-jezira,  the  island),  the  capital  of  Algeria,  was  built  about  935 
a.d.  by  an  Arab  chief.  It  rises  from  the  sea-sliore  up  the  sides  of  a  precipitous  hill  in 
the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  apex  is  formed  by  the  Casbah,  the  ancient 
fortress  of  the  deys,  which  is  500  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  commands  the  whole  town. 
The  base  is  a  mile  in  length.  The  present  city  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  old,  or  high  town;  and  the  new,  or  low  town.  With  the  exception  of  some  mosques, 
the  latter  consists  of  wharfs,  warehouses,  government  houses,  squares,  and  streets, 
principally  built  and  inhabited  by  the  French,  while  the  former  is  almost  wholly  Moorish 
both  in  its  edifices  and  inhabitants.  The  great  center  of  bustle  and  activity  in  A.  is  the 
Place  Royale — a  large  oblong  space  in  the  center  of  the  town,  planted  with  orange  and 
lime  trees,  and  surrounded  by  houses  in  the  European  styde.  Here  may  be  found  as 
motley  a  crowd  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  denizens  of  all  nations — Arabs,  Moors,  Jews, 
French,  Spaniards,  Maltese,  Germans,  Italians,  etc.  The  city  is  intersected  by  two  large 
parallel  streets,  Bab-el-Ouad  and  Bab-azoun,  running  n.  and  s.  for  more  than  half 
a  mile.  They  are  flanked  by  colonnades,  but  are  very  narrow,  and  therefore  incon¬ 
venient  for  traffic;  as  promenades,  however,  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable.  In  1833, 
A.  had  upwards  of  100  mosques  and  marabouts.  The  mosques  are  divided  into  two 
classes — the  djamas,  or  principal  mosques,  and  the  mesjids,  or  inferior  mosques.  The 
marabouts  are  the  tombs  and  sanctuaries  of  saints.  Everywhere  A.  wears  the  aspect  of 
a  rising  colonial  city.  Other  towns  in  the  province  still  retain  their  oriental  character, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  military  buildings;  but  the  new  town  of  A.  might  deceive 
the  traveler  into  the  belief  that  he  is  still  in  Europe,  were  it  not  for  the  throng  of 
swarthy  faces  he  meets.  The  streets  are  regular,  spacious,  and  elegant;  some  of  them  as 
handsome  as  the  Parisian  boulevards,  and  adorned  with  arcades.  The  shops,  too,  are 
occasionally  very  good.  The  houses  are  in  some  instances  five  stories  high,  which, 
though  it  gives  a  massive  and  imposing  appearance  to  the  city,  is  yet  a  very  perilous 
innovation  in  a  place  which  has  suffered  dreadfully  from  earthquakes. 

But  perhaps  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  old  Moorish  town,  which  is  connected  with 
the  new  by  a  steep,  narrow,  jagged-looking  street  called  the  Casbah,  leading  down  from 
the  fortress  of  the  deys.  The  houses  are  square,  substantial,  flat-roofed;  rise  irregularly 
one  over  the  other,  and  have  no  windows,  but  onty  peep-holes,  which  are  intended  to 
exclude  impertinent  eyes,  and  are  therefore  fortified  with  iron  gratings  instead  of  glass, 
so  that  the  houses  have  a  very  prison-like  appearance.  Although  the  streets  at  first 
contrast  unfavorably  with  those  of  Europe,  on  account  of  their  narrowness,  the  coolness 
which  this  secures  soon  reconciles  the  traveler  to  other  inconveniences.  The  inhabitants 
have  recourse  to  their  flat  roofs  or  terraces  in  the  evening,  to  enjoy  the  delicious  sea- 
breeze.  The  French  have  introduced  many  useful  reforms.  There  are  conduits  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  public  baths,  coffee-houses,  hotels,  omnibuses,  etc.  The  markets  are 
held  in  the  squares  de  Chartres.  Mahon,  and  d’lsly.  Horse-racing  is  the  great  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  Arabs  are  passionately  fond  of  it.  The  French  have  also  improved,  at  great 
expense  and  labor,  the  port,  which  was  in  a  precarious  condition.  The  town"  has 
supreme  courts  of  justice,  a  chamber  and  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  college  and  schools,  a 
Catholic  cathedral  and  several  churches,  a  French  Protestant  church,  a  synagogue,  a 
bazaar  for  the  exhibition  of  native  industry,  theaters,  and  banks. 

A.,  which  had  been  wretchedly  misgoverned  by  a  long  succession  of  Turkish  deys,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1830  (see  Algeria),  who  swept  away  every  trace  of  the 
ferocious  despotism  that  had  prevailed.  The  Turks  withdrew  in  great  numbers  to  Tunis 
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and  Alexandria.  Pop.  in  ’77,  42,000;  of  which,  16,000  French;  18,000  of  other 
Europeans  ;  11,000  natives ;  7,000  Jews. 

ALGO'A  BAY,  an  extensive  inlet  at  the  e.  extremity  of  the  s.  coast  of  Africa,  being 
intersected  by  the  parallel  of  Cape  Town,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  8  degrees  of 
longitude.  Its  anchorage  is  sheltered,  excepting  on  the  s  e.,  the  holding-ground  being 
excellent.  It  receives  two  rivers,  the  Sunday  and  the  Baasher.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  is  Port  Elizabeth.  A.  B.  is  the  harbor  of  the  eastern  province,  by  far  the  most 
flourishing  section  of  the  colony;  and  it  will  ever  be  locally  memorable  as  the  landing- 
place  of  about  4000  souls  in  1820,  the  first  British  emigration  to  this  once  Dutch  posses¬ 
sion  Since  then,  the  trade  of  the  bay  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased.  See  further, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

AL  GOL,  a  remarkable  variable  star  in  the  constellation  Perseus.  It  continues  of 
the  second  magnitude  for  about  62  hours,  then  in  three  and  a  half  hours  it  dwindles  to 
the  fourth  magnitude,  remains  so  for  about  20  minutes,  and  in  three  and  a  half  hours 
more  gradually  returns  to  its  greatest  brilliance,  its  variations  being  completed  in  about 
69  hours 

ALGO  M A,  a  n.w.  district  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  on  lakes  Huron  and  Superior; 
famous  for  mines  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  for  abundance  of  lumber.  Pop.  abt. 
7000;  chief  t.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

ALGON  QUINS.  The  A.  formed  the  most  prominent  of  the  three  aboriginal  races  that 
the  French  found  in  the  great  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  were  then  the  lords  not 
merely  of  the  best  part  of  Canada,  but  of  much  adjacent  territory  to  the  n.  and  w.  At 
the  present  day,  the  A.  as  well  as  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  exist,  at  least  within  the 
pale  of  settlement,  only  as  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name,  being  chiefly  confined  to 
several  miserable  villages,  with  hardly  anything  of  civilization  but  its  individual  help¬ 
lessness.  This  deplorable  result,  from  whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  imputed  either  to  oppression  or  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who, 
politically,  religiously,  and  socially,  have  always  treated  the  red  man  with  consideration 
and  humanity.  On  this  interesting  subject,  see  further  under  the  general  head  of 
America. 

AL  GUACIL,  or  Alguazil  (derived  from  the  Arabic  Wasil,  i.e.,  the  “power”  derived 
from  the  king),  is  the  general  name  in  Spain  of  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  justice.  There  are  “  Alguaciles  may  ores,”  who  either  inherit  the  office  of  executing 
justice  in  a  town  as  a  hereditary  right  belonging  to  their  families,  or  are  chosen  to  the  office 
by  the  municipality;  formerly,  the  name  was  also  given  to  the  officers  that  executed  the 
sentences  or  orders  of  tribunals,  such  as  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  orders  of  knights.  But  usually,  under  the  name  of  A,  is  understood  the  “Algua¬ 
ciles  menores,”  or  “  ordinarios,”  that  is  to  say,  the  attendants  or  officers  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  gens-d’armes,  bailiffs — in  short,  all  the  inferior  officers  of  justice  and  police. 

ALHA  GI.  See  Manna. 

ALHA  MA  (Arab.  The  Bath;  the  Roman  Astigia  Julienm),  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Granada,  25  m.  s.w.  from  Granada.  Its  situation  is  extremely  pic¬ 
turesque,  on  the  edge  of  a  projecting  rock,  overhanging  a  deep  chasm  of  limestone  hills, 
through  which  the  river  Marclian  foams,  and  with  mountains  in  the  background  rising 
to  a  height  of  8000  ft.  Vineyards  and  gardens  mingled  with  the  houses  on  the  steep 
slopes  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  A.  is  a  decayed  t.,  although  its  warm  sulphu¬ 
reous  baths  are  still  frequented  b}^  visitors  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  summer.  The 
Moors  derived  a  large  revenue  from  its  baths.  It  was  a  famous  fortress  of  the  Moors  ; 
and  its  capture,  in  1482,  prepared  the  way  for  that  of  Granada.  There  are  still  remains 
of  the  Moorish  castle  and  town  wall.  There  are  ruins  also  of  a  Roman  aqueduct :  the 
principal  bath  still  in  use  is  a  Moorish  edifice ;  and  a  smaller  one  is  supposed  to  be 
Roman.  Pop.  7758. 

ALHAMA,  a  t.  of  Murcia,  Spain,  17  m.  s.w.  from  Murcia.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  ‘ 
warm  mineral  waters,  and  is  resorted  to  for  bathing.  It  has  a  ruined  castle.  Pop.  6200. 

ALHAM  BRA  is  the  name  given  to  the  fortress  which  forms  a  sort  of  acropolis  or 
citadel  to  the  city  of  Granada,  and  in  which  stood  the  palace  of  the  ancient  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Kal-at  al  hamra,  “the  red 
castle.”  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  studded 
with  towers.  The  towers  on  the  n.  wall,  which  is  defended  by  nature,  were  used  as 
residences  connected  with  the  palace.  One  of  them  contains  the  famous  Hall  of  the 
Ambassadors.  The  remains  of  the  moorish  palace  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Casa 
Real.  It  was  begun  by  Ibnu-l-alimar,  and  continued  by  his  successors,  1248-1348.  The 
portions  still  standing  are  ranged  round  two  oblong  courts,  one  called  the  Court  of  the  Fish¬ 
pond,  the  other  the  Court  of  the  Lions  They  consist  of  porticoes,  pillared  halls,  cool 
chambers,  small  gardens,  fountains,  mosaic  pavements,  etc.  The  lightness  and  elegance 
of  the  columns  and  arches,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornamentation,  are  unsurpassed.  The 
coloring  is  but  little  altered  by  time.  The  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  Casa  Real 
have  been  reproduced  in  the  “Alhambra  Court”  of  the  crystal  palace  at  Sydenham.  A 
great  part  of  the  ancient  palace  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  palace  begun  by 
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Charles  V.,  hut  never  finished.  It  is  long  since  any  part  of  the  Moorish  palace  was 
inhabited  ;  but  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation  as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  a  memorial  of 
the  tragic  legend  of  the  Abencerrages  (q.v.). 

ALHAURIN  EL  GRAN  DE,  a  t.  of  Granada,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  and  19 
m.  w.  from  Malaga,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Mijas,  and  near  the  Faala,  an  affluent 
of  .the  Guadalherce.  It  is  a  well-built  t. ,  with  a  number  of  squares,  wide  well-paved  streets, 
and  many  fountains.  There  are  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  and  of  an  Arab  fortifi¬ 
cation.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  working  the  marble,  freestone,  and 
granite  quarries  of  the  vicinity,  and  its  lead  and  antimony  mines.  Pop.  7514. 

ALHA'ZEN,  or  Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Al-hasan,  d.  1038  ;  a  mathematician.  He 
declared  that  he  could  construct  a  machine  that  would  regulate  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  but  when  the  caliph  directed  him  to  make  it  he  feigned  madness.  A.  made  valu¬ 
able  discoveries  in  optics,  and  it  was  he  and  not  Ptolemy  who  explained  why  planets 
appear  largest  when  near  the  horizon.  He  also  taught,  in  advance  of  Vitello,  that 
vision  does  not  result  from  the  emission  of  rays  from  the  eye. 

ALHON'DEGA,  a  fortified  granary  near  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  where,  in  1810,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  against  Spain,  the  commander  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
took  refuge  and  was  captured  after  severe  fighting  by  the  insurgents  under  Hidalgo. 
About  2000  were  slain  in  the  city,  a  single  family  losing  17  members  ;  and  all  their 
houses  were  destroj^ed.  When  the  Spaniards  in  the  granary  had  exhausted  their  stock 
of  cannon  balls,  they  used  quicksilver  flasks — some  say  bags  of  silver  dollars,  also — 
which  did  terrible  execution. 

AL  IA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  30  m.  s.e.  from  Palermo,  pictu¬ 
resquely  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  in  a  mountainous  and  craggy  district,  near  a 
torrent  called  the  Fiume  Torto.  Pop.  5425. 

A  LIAS,  at  “  another  time”  or  by  “  another  name  as  Jones  alias  Smith  ;  i.e.,  he 
calls  himself  by  either  name.  An  “A.  writ”  is  one  issued  where  one  of  the  same  kind 
has  issued  before  in  the  same  cause. 

ALIBAUD,  Louis,  notorious  for  his  attempt  to  murder  king  Louis-Philippe,  was,  at 
the  revolution  of  July,  quarter-master  in  the  15tli  regiment  of  the  line.  Having  been 
degraded  subsequently  for  an  accidental  brawl  in  the  streets  of  Strasbourg,  he  demanded 
his  discharge  in  1834.  and  went  to  live  at  Perpignan,  and  then  at  Barcelona,  where,  hav¬ 
ing  become  a  fanatical  republican,  he  returned  to  Paris,  with  the  determination  to 
murder  the  king.  A  weariness  of  life  had  also  seized  him,  so  great,  that  he  thought  of 
suicide.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  June,  1836,  at  the  moment  that  the  king,  when  driving 
through  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  bowed  to  the  national  guard  as  they  presented  amis, 
that  A.  fired  the  well-aimed  ball,  which  passed  close  by  the  king’s  head.  Being 
immediately  seized,  he  regretted  nothing  but  the  failure  of  his  attempt.  After  a  short 
trial  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  was  guillotined  on  the  11th  of  July. 

A'LI-BEN-ABI-TA  LEB,  the  first  convert  to  Mohammedanism,  and  fourth  caliph,  was 
the  bravest  and  most  faithful  follower  of  the  prophet,  whose  daughter,  Fatima,  he  mar¬ 
ried.  Being  made  caliph  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Otlnnan,  he  was  victorious  over 
the  rebels  in  ninety  engagements.  He  took  prisoner  Aysha,  the  young  widow  of 
Mohammed,  and  his  greatest  enemy,  in  the  battle  of  the  Camel — so  called  because  Aysha 
appeared  in  the  field  riding  on  a  camel.  Ali  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  in  the  year  660. 
He  was  buried  near  Kufa,  where  a  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  him,  to  which 
his  votaries  still  go  on  pilgrimage,  and  which  caused  the  building  of  the  city  Medjed 
Ali.  The  religious  sect  formed  by  the  followers  of  Ali,  called  Shiites  (q.v.),  has 
spread  extensively  under  that  name  in  Persia  and  Tartary.  The  descendants  of  Ali  and 
Fatima,  called  the  Fatimites  (q.v.),  although  much  persecuted  by  the  Onnniades,  have 
nevertheless  ruled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Tagus,  in  West  Africa  and  in 
Syria.  The  best  edition  of  the  proverbs  or  maxims  ascribed  to  Ali  has  been  published 
by  Fleischer  (Ali’s  Hundred  Proverbs,  Arabian  and  Persian,  Leip.  1837);  Ali’s  Divan,  the 
most  complete  collection  of  his  lyrical  poems,  mostly  on  religious  subjects,  appeared 
in  1840  at  Bulak,  near  Cairo. 

ALIBERT,  Jean  Louis,  1766-1837  ;  physician  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  author  of 

Description  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  other  useful  works. 

A'LI-BEY,  1728-73;  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a  slave  when  a  boy.  He  rose  to 
be  governor  of  the  province  ;  intrigued  for  more  power,  but  voluntarily  fled  from  Eysin 
to  upper  Egypt,  In  1766,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and,  seizing  the  government,  freed  him¬ 
self  from  the  power  of  the  sultan,  coined  money,  and  assumed  the  rank  of  sultan  of 
Egypt.  Soon  afterwards  he  captured  and  plundered  Mecca,  and  undertook  to  conquer 
all  Syria.  At  Damascus,  June  6,  1771,  he  routed  the  Turks  with  great  slaughter  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  through  his  general,  Mohammed;  but  the  latter  turned 
against  him  and  drove  him  from  Cairo,  when  A.  fled  to  Syria,  defeated  the  Turkish 
army,  and  captured  Sidon  and  Jaffa,  On  the  way  to  Egypt  he  was  attacked  in  the 
desert  by  Murad  Bey,  his  wife’s  lover,  and  made  prisoner,  dying  soon  afterwards  from 
wounds  or  poison. 
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ALIBI,  Lat.,  signifying  “elsewhere.”  This  is  a  defense  resorted  to  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  when  the  party  accused,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  could  not  have  com- 
mitted  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  tenders  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in 
a  different  place  at  the  time  the  offense  was  committed.  When  true,  there  can  be  no 
better  proof  of  innocence  ;  but  as  offering  the  readiest  and  most  obvious  opportunity  for 
false  evidence,  it  is  always  regarded  with  suspicion.  In  the  case  of  crimes  the  place  of 
committing  which  is  immaterial — as,  for  example,  the  act  of  fabricating  the  plates,  or 
of  throwing  off  the  spurious  notes,  in  a  case  of  forgery — a  proof  of  A.  is  of  no  avail. 

ALICANT  E,  chief  t.  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Spain.  The  province,  formed 
of  parts  of  the  old  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  contains,  ’77,  408,154  inhabitants. 
The  t.,  one  of  the  most  considerable  seaports  of  Spain,  is  strongly  fortified,  has  35,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  staple  place  for  the  products  of  Valencia,  especially  soda,  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics,  ropes,  corn,  oil,  silk,  and  the  wine  of  the  neighboring  district, 
known  as  A.  or  vino  Unto,  on  account  of  its  dark  color.  A  good  deal  of  this  rough,  and 
at  the  same  time  sweet,  wine  is  used  to  doctor  thin  clarets  for  the  British  market.  In 
1331  the  t.  was  besieged  by  the  Moors  ;  and  again  by  the  French  under  Asfeld  in  1709. 
In  1873,  it  was  unsuccessfully  bombarded  by  the  Cartagenan  insurgents. 

ALICA  TA  or  LICATA,  at.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  26  m.  s.e. 
from  Girgenti.  It  is  most  beautifully  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Salsa  (anc.  Ilimeva  Meridionalis),  one  of  the  largest  rivers,  if  not  the  largest,  in  Sicily  ; 
its  buildings  stretch  along  the  shore,  and  occupy  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  wdiich  is 
crested  by  the  great  old  lortress,  now  indeed  of  little  strength,  but  of  imposing  appear¬ 
ance.  On .  the  browT  of  a  hill  to  the  w.  of  the  town  is  the  dismantled  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  that  in  which  the  tyrant  Phalaris  kept  the  brazen  bull, 
his  celebrated  instrument  of  torture.  A.  itself  is  generally  believed  to  stand  on  the  spot 
where  the  ancient  Phintias  was  built  (280  b.c.)  by  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  after 
he  had  destroyed  Gela,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  transferred  hither.  The  place  and 
immediate  neighborhood  were  the  scene  of  some  memorable  battles  in  the  wars  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Sicilians,  and  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  In  the 
middle  ages  A.  suffered  severely  from  the  depredations  of  Barbary  corsairs.  It  has  a 
very  bad  port,  the  sea  being  so  shallow  that  only  vessels  of  small  size  can  approach  the 
town;  larger  vessels  are  compelled  to  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  are 
loaded,  and  unloaded  by  the  aid  of  small  craft.  Yet  A.  has  a  considerable  trade, 
exporting  corn,  macaroni,  fruit,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  sulphur,  soda,  and  wines. 
Pop.  17,338. 

ALICE  MAUD  MARY,  Princess,  1843-78  ;  second  daughter  of  queen  Victoria,  prin¬ 
cess  of  England,  grand  duchess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  She  was  the  best  known  and  most 
beloved  of  all  the  queen’s  daughters,  and  became  especially  dear  to  the  English  during 
her  father’s  fatal  illness,  when  her  name  became  “  synonymous  with  a  father’s  farewell  and 
a  mother’s  consolation.”  She  was  married  to  prince  Ludwig  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  July  1, 
1862.  The  young  couple  remained  a  yearormore  in  England,  and  their  eldest  daughter, 
princess  Victoria,  was  born  in  Windsor  castle.  Her  married  life  wTas  happy,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  as  fruitful  as  that  of  her  mother,  for  at  her  death  she  left  five  daughters  and 
two  sons,  but  of  the  last  tw7o  only  the  eldest  is  living,  the  other  having  been  accidentally 
killed  by  falling  from  a  window  in  May,  1873.  The  youngest  girl  died  of  diphtheria  a 
few  days  before  the  mother,  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  the  same  disease.  Princess 
A.  wras  active  in  hospital  work  during  the  Franco-German  war  ;  wTas  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  Alice  hospital,  in  Darmstadt,  and  presided  over  the  “Alice  Frauen verein,”  an  associ¬ 
ation  of  women  for  charitable  purposes.  She  w7as  zealous  in  many  reform  movements, 
and  was  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and  education.  Her  only  son  was  sent  to  a  kin¬ 
dergarten  for  education,  and  she  positively  stipulated  that  no  distinction  whatever  was  to 
be  made  or  permitted  between  him  and  the  other  pupils.  She  died  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  her  father,  wdien  nearly  all  the  British  royal  family  w7ere  assembled  at 
Windsor  castle  to  observe  the  customary  memorial  services. 

A  LIEN  (Lat.  alienus,  belonging  to  another,  foreign).  The  citizen  of  one  state,  wThen 
resident  in  another,  unless  naturalized  (see  Naturalization),  is  an  alien.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  alien  does  not  necessarily  result  from  foreign  birth,  for  the  son  of  a  natural- 
born  or  naturalized  Englishman  is  not  an  alien,  wherever  he  may  be  born  (4  Geo.  II.  c. 
21,  s.  1).  This  privilege  even  extends  to  the  second  generation  on  the  father’s  side;  and 
thus  a  man  whose  paternal  grandfather  was  an  Englishman,  is  an  Englishman  himself, 
unless  either  his  father  or  grandfather  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  felony,  have  been 
attainted  of  treason,  or  be  serving  in  the  army  of  a  prince  at  war  with  England,  at  the 
period  of  his  birth  (13  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  s.  1).  Neither  is  this  privilege  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  mothers  of  such  persons  were  foreigners.  The  children  of  aliens  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  except  in  the  case  of  a  hostile  invasion,  are  natural-born  subjects  ;  but  the  children 
of  English  wromen  by  aliens  are  aliens,  unless  barn  within  the  British  dominions.  By  7 
and  8  Viet.  c.  66,  s.  16,  alien  women  married  to  natural-born  subjects  are  naturalized. 
The  allegiance  due  by  an  alien  or  stranger  to  the  prince  in  wdiose  dominions  he  resides,  is 
usually  called  local  or  temporary  allegiance.  It  differs  from  natural  allegiance  chiefly  in 
this,  that  whereas  natural  allegiance  is  perpetual,  and  unaffected  by  change  of  residence, 
local  allegiance  ceases  when  the  stranger  transfers  himself  to  another  kingdom.  See 
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Allegiance.  In  1792  and  1793,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  foreigners  caused  by 
the  French  revolution,  several  acts  of  parliament  were  passed,  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  alien  acts.  The  object  of  these  acts  was  expressly  to  confer  on  the  crown 
the  power  of  banishing  aliens  from  the  realm  ;  a  power  which  there  is  reason  to  think 
was  included  in  the  general  prerogative  which  the  crown  possesses  of  declaring  war 
against  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  state.  They  were  super¬ 
seded  by  the  peace  alien  act  (6  Will.  IV.  c.  11,  1836). 

Changes  extending  the  power  of  aliens  to  hold  property,  were  introduced  by  7  and  8 
Viet,  c  66,  and  10  and  11  Viet,  c.  83  ;  and  the  whole  legislation  regarding  aliens  was 
revised  and  placed  ©n  its  present  footing  by  the  naturalization  act  of  12th  May,  1870  (33 
Viet  c.  14).  By  this  act  both  real  and  personal  property  of  every  description  may  now 
be  acquired,  held  and  disposed  of,  by  an  alien,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  respects,  as  by 
a  natural-born  British  subject  ;  and  a  title  to  real  and  personal  property  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  may  be  derived  from  an  alien,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  respects,  as  from  a  British 
subject  An  alien  is  not  qualified  for  any  office  or  municipal,  parliamentary,  or  other 
franchise,  unless  naturalized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  act  does 
not  affect  any  interest  arising  in  pursuance  of  any  disposition  made  before  the  passing 
of  the  act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  devolution  by  law  on  the  death  of  any  per¬ 
son  dying  before  the  passing  of  the  act.  Where  a  convention  has  been  entered  into 
with  a  foreign  state  to  the  effect  that  the  subjects,  or  citizens,  of  that  state,  who 
have  been  naturalized  as  British  subjects,  may  divest  themselves  of  such  status,  any 
person,  originally  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  the  convention  exists,  may  make  a 
declaration  of  alienage,  and  on  so  doing  he  shall  be  regarded  as  an  alien  and  subject  of 
the  state  to  which  he  originally  belonged.  Even  a  British-born  subject  may  now  cease 
to  be  such,  provided  that,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  he  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the 
subject  of  another  state,  by  making  a  declaration  of  alienage.  The  privilege  of  aliens  of 
being  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietate  lingua  is  abolished,  and  it  is  provided  that  henceforth 
they  shall  be  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  natural-born  subjects.  On  the  subject  of  expa¬ 
triation,  it  is  enacted,  that  any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may  at  any 
time  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  when  in  a  foreign  state  and  not  under  any  disability, 
voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  such  state,  shall  thenceforth  cease  to  be  a  British  sub¬ 
ject.  In  the  case  of  a  British  subject  who,  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  has  been  natu¬ 
ralized  in  a  foreign  state,  desiring  to  retain  his  British  nationality,  he  may  do  so  by 
making  a  declaration  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Whilst  resident  within  the 
limits  of  the  foreign  state,  however,  he  shall  not  be  deemed  a  British  subject  unless  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  state.  On  naturalization  and  the  resumption  of  British 
nationality,  see  Naturalization. 

By  the"  above  provisions  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned, 
the  injustice  has  been  obviated  of  a  man  who  had  been  naturalized  in  one  state  being 
still  held  to  his  citizenship  in  another,  and  thus  exposed,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  the  guilt 
of  treason  if  he  took  part  on  either  side.  The  right  of  merchants  to  reside  in  England, 
and  to  possess  goods,  money,  and  other  personal  effects,  is  recognized  by  Magna  Charta 
(art.  48).  See  Conspiracy  Bill. 

A'LIEN  {ante).  In  the  United  States,  an  A.  is  a  person  born  out  of  the  national 
jurisdiction  of  the  country,  who  has  not  been  made  a  citizen  according  to  law.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  U.  S.  ministers,  born  abroad,  are  citizens  ;  so  are  children  born  abroad  whose 
father  has  been  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  United  States  ;  so  are  children  of  American 
parents  born  at  sea  on  vessels  under  the  flag.  An  A.  is  not  subject  to  military  or  jury 
duty  ;  nor,  though  naturalized,  can  he  be  president  or  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  the  two  usual  modes  of  acquiring  property,  by  purchase,  and 
by  descent,  an  A.  may  acquire  title  by  purchase,  conveyance,  or  devise  ;  and  may  hold, 
in  the  absence  of  restraining  statutes,  subject  to  an  inquiry  by  the  state  ;  then  if  he  be 
found  legally  an  A.,  the  land  may  be  adjudged  to  the  state.  But  such  confiscation  is 
rare,  the  occasions  being  generally  met  by  special  acts  of  legislature  authorizing  by  his 
name  “an  alien  to  hold,”  etc.  An  A.  can  convey  no  better  title  than  he  possesses.  In 
case  of  descent,  no  title  passes  and  no  inquest  is  necessary;  so  a  citizen’s  brother  may 
inherit  from  a  brother  though  their  father  was  an  A.  The  drift  of  statutes,  and  especially 
of  late  legislation,  is  liberal  towards  aliens.  In  most  states  an  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  puts  the  A.  almost  on  the  plane  with  a  citizen.  In  taking,  holding,  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  personal  property  there  is  no  difference  between  the  rights  of  an  A.  and  of  a  citi¬ 
zen.  But  laws  of  congress  prevent  an  A.  from  procuring  copyrights.  An  A.  enemy 
cannot  make  a  legal  contract  with  a  citizen  ;  such  contract  is  unlawful  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  ;  but  an  A.  friend,  resident  or  not,  may  sustain  an  action  in  our  courts  for  invasions 
of  personal  or  property  rights.  The  act  of  1798  authorizes  the  removal  of  the  aliens  of 
a  country  with  which  we  may  be  at  war;  and,  on  the  commencement  of  a  war,  the  A. 
of  the  enemy  loses  his  status  in  courts,  and  his  property  can  be  confiscated ;  but  these 
statutes  have  never  been  enforced.  There  was  once  a  custom  of  having  a  jury  half  of 
aliens  when  an  A.  was  party  to  a  suit,  but  that  custom  is  disused. 

ALIGARH'.  See  Allygurh,  ante. 

ALIGN  MENT,  a  term  used  in  military  tactics,  equivalent  to  “  in  line.’'  Thus  the 
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A.  of  a  battalion  is  effected  when  the  men  are  drawn  up  in  line  ;  the  A.  of  a  camp  is  a 
rectilinar  arrangement  of  the  tents,  according  to  some  prearranged  plan. 

AL  IMENT  (Lat.  alimentum ),  that  which  feeds  or  nourishes.  A.  is  not  known  as  a 
technical  term,  in  the  law  of  England.  In  the  law  of  France  and  in  that  of  Scotland,  it 
has  retained  the  meaning  which  it  possessed  in  the  Roman  law  (Dig.  34,  1,  6),  and  signi¬ 
fies  the  food,  dwelling,  clothing,  and  other  things  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  or 
such  money  as  may  be  judicially  demanded  in  lieu  of  them.  In  this  sense,  it  is  applied 
in  Scotland  to  the  allowance  granted  to  a  wife  deserted  by  her  husband,  or  whilst  an 
action  of  divorce  is  in  dependence,  whether  it  be  at  his  instance  or  at  hers,  to  a  pauper 
by  his  parish,  to  a  prisoner  for  debt  by  his  creditors,  and  the  like.  Alimentary  allow¬ 
ances,  being  generally  barely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  recipient,  and  made  to  him 
in  consequence  of  his  being  in  want  of  such  support,  are  not  attachable  by  arrest¬ 
ment  (q.v.). 

ALIMEN  TARY  CANAL,  in  mammalia,  is  that  portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
through  which  the  food  passes  after  mastication.  It  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
which  extends  from  the  lips  to  the  anus,  being  modified  in  each  region.  See  Mucous 
Membrane.  The  A.  C.  really  begins  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  bag  called  the  pharynx,  which  communicates  with  the  nostrils  above,  and  the  gullet 
or  oesophagus  below,  and  also  with  the  mouth  and  the  larynx.  The  pharynx  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  three  muscles,  the  constrictors,  which  grasp  the  food,  and  force  it  into  the 
next  portion  of  the  A.  C. ,  the  oesophagus.  This  is  a  tube  composed  of  an  outer  layer 
of  longitudinal  muscular  fibers,  and  an  inner  of  circular,  which  extend  down  to,  and 
spread  out  upon  the  stomach.  These  fibers,  by  a  series  of  peristaltic  contractions,  carry 
the  morsel  of  food  along  into  the  stomach.  In  vomiting,  there  is  a  reversal  of  these 
actions,  which  ruminating  animals  can  accomplish  at  will.  The  oesophagus  passes 
through  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  joins  the  stomach,  which  is  a  pouch  curved 
with  the  concavity  upwards,  expanded  into  a  cul  de  sac  on  the  left  side  (the  cardiac 
extremity),  and  gradually  narrowed  to  the  right  or  pyloric  end.  It  consists  of  muscular 
fibers  continuous  with  those  of  the  oesophagus,  which  become  thicker  towards  the 
pylorus.  Its  external  surfaces  are  covered  by  peritoneum,  and  it  is  lined  by  a  thick  soft 
raucous  membrane,  which,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  lies  in  folds.  Between  the  mus¬ 
cular  and  mucous  layers  is  a  fibrous  layer,  in  which  the  blood-vessels  lie  before  they  pass 
into  the  mucous  layer.  See  Stomach.  At  his  pyloric  or  left  extremity  the  stomach 
communicates  with  the  small  intestine,  which  is  about  20  ft.  in  length,  becoming  gradu* 
ally  narrow  towards  its  lower  end,  and  arranged  in  numerous  convolutions,  which  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  are  kept  in  position  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
attaches  them  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 

The  small  intestine  is  subdivided  into  three  parts.  The  first  10.  in  from  the 
stomach  is  the  duodenum,  into  which  open  the  duct  of  the  pancreas  and  the  common 
bile  duct ;  of  the  remainder,  the  jejunum  includes  about  two  fifths,  and  the  ileum,  three 
fifths.  The  differences  between  these  last  two  are  not  visible  .externally,  but  consist  in 
modifications  of  their  internal  structure.  The  tube  consists  of  peritoneum,  longitudinal 
and  circular  muscular  fibers,  a  fibrous  layer,  and  a  mucous  membrane.  See  Intestines, 
Small. 

The  ileum  ends  at  the  right  iliac  region  in  the  large  intestine,  which  is  from  5  to  6 
ft.  in  length.  It  begins  at  the  pouch  called  the  blind  gut  (caput  caecum  coli)  or  cul 
de  sac  (see  CLecum),  which  has  a  small  worm-like  appendage  (appendix  vermiformis) ; 
a  double  valve  guards  the  opening  of  the  small  into  the  large  intestine.  The  colon  passes 
upwards  on  the  right  side  to  below  the  liver  (ascending  colon),  then  crosses  from  the 
right  hypochondrium  across  the  upper  umbilical  to  the  left  liypochondrium  (transverse 
colon),  then  descends  to  the  left  iliac  fossa  (descending  colon),  when  it  bends  twice  like 
an  S  (sigmoid  flexure),  and  then  joins  the  rectum  at  the  left  margin  of  the  true  pelvis. 
The  colon  is  distinguished  by  its  pouched  or  sacculated  appearance,  the  sacs  being 
separated  by  three  flat  bands  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibers.  The.  peritoneum  only 
covers  it  in  parts.  See  Colon.  The  rectum  is  not  sacculated,  but  its  muscular  coat 
becomes  much  thicker  ;  at  its  lower  end  the  longitudinal  fibers  stop,  but  the  muscular 
become  more  numerous,  forming  the  internal  sphincter  muscle.  The  rectum  is  not 
straight,  but  takes  a  curved  course. 

The  A.  C.  thus  consists  of  a  continuous  passage  lined  by  mucous  membrane.,  which 
rests  on  a  fibrous  and  muscular  basemept.  Its  length  is  generally  about  five  or  six  times 
the  length  of  the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  about  30  ft.  It  begins  below  the  base  of  the 
skull  and  passes  through  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  and  consists  shortly  of  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  large  intestine.  The  above 
is  the  description  of  the  A.  C.  in  human  anatomy  ;  its  parts  are  variously  modified  in 
different  animals,  as  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  its  several  subdivisions. 

AL  IMONY  signifies,  in  English  law,  the  allowance  which  a  married  woman  is  entitled 
to  receive  out  of  her  husband’s  estate,  on  separation  or  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro.  It  is 
generally  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  parties.  Where  the  wife  elopes 
and  lives  with  an  adulterer,  the  law  allows  her  no  A.  By  Scotch  legal  writers  the  term 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  aliment  (q.v.). 
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ALIMONY  {ante).  In  the  United  States  jurisdiction  in  A.  is  conferred  in  general  on. 
courts  of  equity.  A.  is  of  two  sorts,  'pendente  hte,  and  permanent.  The  object  of  the 
first  is  to  enable  a  wife  to  carry  on  litigation  with  her  husband,  by  securing  her  support 
during  the  pendency  of  suits.  Should  she  have  sufficient  means  of  her  own,  no  allow¬ 
ance  would  be  made  ;  the  amount  is  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  may  be 
changed  by  the  same  authority.  Permanent  A.  is  a  periodical  allowance  from  a  husband 
decreed  to  a  wife  as  the  result  of  litigation  in  her  favor.  If  the  result  be  against  her,  no 
allowance  is  made.  The  amount  varies  with  the  means  or  position  of  the  husband,  but 
is  usually  from  a  third  to  one  half  of  his  income,  and  is  subject  to  change  from  time  to 
time  as  the  court  finds  circumstances  to  warrant.  The  court  can  prevent  a  husband 
from  leaving  the  state  if  he  means  thereby  to  avoid  payment  ;  or  the  wife  can  enforce 
her  claim  in  the  federal  courts,  if  the  two  are  citizens  of  different  states.  In  some  states 
A.  becomes  a  lien  on  the  husband’s  real  estate  ;  or  the  court  may  compel  him  to  give 
security  for  its  prompt  payment ;  or,  in  proper  cases,  the  husband  may  be  restrained  by 
injunction  from  so  disposing  of  his  property  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
court. 

All  PASHA,  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  unscrupulous  men  that  even  the  east  has 
produced,  wras  descended  from  an  Albanian  pasha,  wTho  perished  at  the  siege  of  Corfu 
in  1716.  He  was  b.  at  Tepelen,  a  small  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Ivlissoura  mountains, 
in  Albania,  in  1741.  His  mother  was  a  vindictive  and  merciless  woman,  who  never 
hesitated  to  employ  the  most  revolting  means  of  accomplishing  her  purposes.  Hav¬ 
ing  lost  his  father,  a  comparatively  quiet  and  enlightened  man,  his  education  necessarily 
devolved  upon  her  ;  and  she  did  not  fail  to  inspire  him  with  the  same  remorseless  senti¬ 
ments  that  animated  herself.  His  youth  was  passed  in  extreme  peril  and  hardship,  for 
the  neighboring  pashas  combining,  had  robbed  his  father  of  nearly  all  his  possessions,  in 
the  'effort  to  recover  which,  young  Ali  wTas  repeatedly  defeated,  and  at  last  had  to 
betake  himself  to  the  mountains,  and  even  to  pledge  his  sword  to  save  himself  from  dying 
of  hunger.  These  calamities  were  not  calculated  to  soften  the  native  ferocity  of  his  dis¬ 
position  ;  they  only  nurtured  a  mingled  boldness  and  cunning,  which  after-wards  devel¬ 
oped  itself  in  a  variety  of  qualities,  such  as  subtlety,  dissimulation,  foresight,  treachery, 
vigor,  and  diabolical  cruelty.  It  is  said  that  the  change  in  his  fortune  arose  from  his 
having  accidentally  discovered  a  chest  of  gold,  with  wliich  he  raised  an  army  of  2000 
men,  gained  his  first  victory  and  entered  Tepelon  in  triumph.  On  the  very  day  of  his 
•return,  he  murdered  his  brother;  and  then  imprisoned  his  mother  in  the  harem  on  the 
charge  of  poisoning  him,  where  she  soon  after  died.  He  next  reconciled  himself  to  the 
porte  by  helping  to  subdue  the  rebellious  vizier  of  Scutari  ;  and  thus  acquired  not  only  the 
lands  that  had  been  wTrested  from  his  father,  but  likewise  several  Greek  cities.  He  also 
attacked  and  slew  (with  the  permission  of  the  sultan)  Selim,  pasha  of  Delvino,  and,  as  a 
reward,  was  appointed  lieutenant  to  the  new  pasha  of  Deiwend  ;  but  instead  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  security  of  the  high-roads  (which  was  his  office),  he  rendered  them  more 
insecure  than  ever,  by  participating  in  the  plunder  which  the  klephtis  (robbers)  were 
allowed  to  make.  The  result  was,  his  deposition  by  the  porte  ;  but  he  speedily  purchased 
back  its  favor,  for  he  was  a  master-hand  at  bribe^.  Shortly  after  this,  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  did  such  good  service  to  the  Turks  in  their  Austro- 
Russian  war  of  1787,  that  he  wTas  named  pasha  of  Trikala  in  Thessaly  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  seized  Janina  or  Joannina,  of  which  he  got  himself  appointed  pasha  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  terror,  a  forged  firman,  and  bribery.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  ruler,  he 
now  displayed  many  excellent  qualities.  He  swept  his  old  friends,  the  robbers,  from 
the  mountain-roads,  incorporated  them  into  military  troops,  quelled  the  wretched 
factions  that  prevailed,  and  everywhere  introduced  order  in  the  place  of  anarchy  by  the 
vigor  and  vigilance  of  his  administration. 

A  short  time  after  this,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
sent  him  engineers.  When  Bonaparte  was  defeated  in  Egypt,  Ali,  in  1798,  took  the 
places  in  Albania  possessed  by  the  French.  After  a  three  years’  war,  he  subdued  the 
Suliotes,  for  which  the  porte  promoted  him  to  be  governor  of  Romania.  About  this 
time,  he  revenged  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Gardiki  an  injury  done  to  his  mother  40 
years  before,  by  the  murder  of  739  male  descendants  of  the  original  offenders,  who 
themselves  were  all  dead. 

In  the  interior  of  his  dominions,  Ali  maintained  the  strictest  order  and  justice.  Secu¬ 
rity  and  peace  reigned,  high-roads  were  constructed,  and  industry  flourished,  so  that 
the  European  travelers,  with  whom  he  willingly  held  intercourse,  considered  him  an 
active  and  intelligent  governor.  From  the  year  1807,  wiien  he  once  more  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  the  dependence  of  Ali  on  the  porte  was  merely  nominal. 
Having  failed,  however,  in  his  principal  object,  which  was  to  obtain,  at  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  through  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  Parga,  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  and  the  Ionian 
islands,  he  now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  English,  to  whom  he  made  many  con¬ 
cessions.  In  return  for  these,  they  granted  Parga,  nominally  to  the  sultan,  but  really 
to  Ali.  As  he  now  considered  his  power  to  be  securely  established,  he  caused  the 
commanders  of  the  Greek  armatoles  (or  Greek  militia),  who  had  hitherto  given  him 
assistance,  to  be  privately  assassinated  one  by  one,  while  at  the  same  time  he  put  to 
death  the  assassins,  to  save  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  having  been  their  instigator. 
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The  porte  at  length  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  this  daring  rebel  ;  and 
in  1820,  sultan  Mahmoud  sentenced  him  to  be  deposed.  Ali  resisted  for  a  time  several 
pashas  that  were  sent  against  him  ;  but  at  last  surrendered,  on  the  security  of  an  oath 
that  his  life  and  property  would  be  granted  him.  Regardless  of  this,  he  was  put  to 
death,  Feb.  5,  1822.  Ali  possessed,  indisputably,  great  natural  gifts,  but  along  with 
them  a  character  of  the  worst  description.  He  never  scrupled  to  use  any  means,  pro¬ 
vided  it  speedily  secured  his  end.  Yet  we  can  hardly  help  admiring  the  singular  talent 
which  he  invariably  displayed.  Like  many  other  half-civilized  monarchs  and  chiefs  who 
have  lived  within  the  sphere  of  European  influence,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  whatever 
transpired  among  the  powers  of  Christendom.  Though  utterly  illiterate  himself,  he 
had  all  the  foreign  journals  translated  and  read  to  him.  He  wratched  every  political 
change,  as  if  conscious  that  the  interests  of  his  little  region  depended  for  their  future 
prosperity  on  the  west,  and  not  on  the  east ;  and  made  friendly  advances  to  both  the 
French  and  the  English,  recognizing,  with  a  sagacity  remarkable  in  a  barbarian,  that  the 
practical  dominion  of  the  world  had  passed  from  the  crescent  to  the  cross. 

AL  IQTJOT  PART.  One  quantity  or  number  is  said  to  be  an  A.  P.  of  another,  wThen  it 
is  contained  in  this  other  an  exact  number  of  times  without  remainder.  Thus  2,  21,  4, 
and  5  are  A.  parts  of  20,  being  contained  in  it  10,  8,  5,  and  4  times.  The  consideration 
of  A.  parts  occurs  chiefly  in  the  rule  of  Practice.  Suppose  we  have  to  find  the  price  of 
a  number  of  articles  at  6£ d.  :  since  £ d.  is  the  8th  part  of  6 cl. ,  to  the  price  at  6(f.  (which 
is  found  at  once  in  shillings,  by  taking  half  the  number  of  articles)  add  £  of  that  price. 

ALISMA  CE2E,  a  natural  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous 
plants  either  floating  in  wrater  or  growing  in  swamps.  The  leaves  have  parallel  veins, 
even  if  expanded  into  a  broad  blade.  The  flowers  are  in  umbels,  racemes,  or  panicles  ; 
the  sepals  3,  the  petals  3,  the  number  of  stamens  definite  or  indefinite.  The  ovaries 
are  several,  superior,  one-celled,  distinct  or  united  ;  the  styles  and  stigmas  equal  to  them 
in  number.  The  fruit  is  dry,  with  one  or  two  seeds  in  each  carpel  ;  the  seeds  exalbumi- 
nous. — There  are  about  50  known  species,  excluding  the  natural  order  Juncaginea:, 
wrhich  is  very  nearly  allied,  and  is  included  in  this  by  some  botanists.  The  species  of 
both  orders  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  Water  Plantain 
(alisma  plantago)  is  a  very  common  plant  in  stagnant  waters  in  Britain,  and  is  not  desti¬ 
tute  of  beauty.  Its  leaves,  which  have  long  footstalks,  shoot  up  above  the  water,  and 
amongst  them  but  far  above  them  rises  the  erect  scape  or  leafless  stem,  dividing  into 
slender  wliorled  branches  and  branchlets,  among  which  the  little  flowers  appear  to  lie 
thinly  scattered.  The  fleshy  rhizome,  or  root-stock,  is  eaten  by  the  Calmucks,  after  it 
has  been  deprived  of  its  acridity  by  drying.  The  corms  of  the  Arrowhead  (sagittaria) 
possess  somewhat  similar  properties.  See  Arrowhead. 

AL  ISON,  Rev.  Archibald,  was  b.  in  Edinburgh  in  1757.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in  the  church  of  England  in 
1784,  and  subsequently  held  several  preferments,  among  others  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Salisbury,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Kenley,  in  Shropshire.  From  1800,  Mr.  A.  ceased 
to  reside  in  England,  and  officiated  in  a  chapel  in  his  native  city,  where  he  d.  in  1839. 
A.  is  principally  known  by  his  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1790.  The  second  edition,  in  1811,  gave  occasion  to  an  article  by  Jeffrey,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review ,  which  brought  the  book  more  before  the  public.  It  has  since 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  been  translated  into  German  and  French.  The 
Essays  advocate  what  is  called  the  “  association  ”  theory  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
and  are  distinguished  for  their  pleasing  and  elegant  style,  and  the  fine  feeling  that  per¬ 
vades  them.  See  ./Esthetics. 

AL  ISON,  Sir  Archibald,  Bart.,b.  at  Kenley,  Shropshire,  in  1792,  was  the  younger 
son  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  A.,  author  of  the  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste. 
His  mother  was  D  irothea  Gregory,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Gregory  of  Edinburgh.  In  1800, 
his  father  removed  to  the  Scottish  metropolis,  where  he  had  accepted  the  senior  charge 
in  the  Episcopal  chapel  in  the  Cowgate,  and  thus  A.  had  the  advantage  of  studying  in  a 
city  then,  as  now,  distinguished  for  its  politeness  and  learning.  At  Edinburgh  univer¬ 
sity  he  obtained  the  highest  honors  in  Greek  and  mathematics.  After  he  had  finished 
his  curriculum,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar  in  1814,  but  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  years  on  the  continent,  before  devoting  himself  to  legal  avocations. 
In  1822,  he  was  named  advocate-depute,  which  office  he  held  till  1830.  He  now  began 
to  appear  as  a  writer  on  law,  politics,  and  literature.  His  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  Scotland,  published  at  Edinbnrgh  in  1832,  is  considered  a  standard  authority  on  the 
subject.  In  the  following  year  he  published  a  sequel  to  the  work,  entitled  The  Practice 
of  the  Criminal  Law.  In  1834,  he  wTas  appointed  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ;  in  1845,  the  students  of  Aberdeen  elected  him  “lord  rector”  of  Marisclial  col¬ 
lege  ;  in  1851,  he  received  the  same  honor  from  Glasgow  university,  and  subsequently 
the  title  of  d.c.l.  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  received  a  baronetcy  in  1852.  His 
great  wTork  is  undoubtedly  The  History  of  Europe  during  the  Fi'ench  Revolution  (10  vols. 
8vo,  1839-42),  which  narrates  the  events  from  1789  to  1815  ;  a  continuation,  under  the 
title  of  The  History  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  (9  vols.),  was  finished  in  1859.  He  also  published  a  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
The  Principles  of  Population,  etc.,  Fi'ee  Trade  and  Protection,  England  in  1815  and  1845, 
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besides  contributing  for  many  years  to  Blackwoods  Magazine  a  series  of  tedious  articles 
on  tory  politios.  It  is  very  difficult  to  characterize  Sir  A.  A.  ’s  magnum  opus,  The  History  of 
Europe .  Although  a  work  of  immense  industry,  of  very  respectable  accuracy,  written 
with  great  animation  and  tolerable  candor,  it  has  failed  to  impress  critics  with  a  high 
idea  of  Sir  A.  A.’s  abilities.  The  style  is  at  times  excessively  wordy,  and  even  when 
animated  it  is  never  picturesque.  Neither  has  he  much  insight  into  events  or  charac¬ 
ters.  Nevertheless,  as  his  work  supplied  a  felt  want,  and  is  sufficiently  entertaining  for 
a  large  class  of  readers,  it  met  with  an  excessive  popularity.  It  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  German,  French,  Arabic,  and  other  lan¬ 
guages.  A.  d.  May,  1867. 

ALISON,  Sir  Archibald  [b.  1826].  See  page  887. 

AL  ISON,  William  Pultney,  m.d.,  political  economist,  physician,  and  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  from  which  last  office,  how¬ 
ever,  he  retired  in  1855,  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  historian.  He  was  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  from  the  amiable  and  humane  disposition  which 
he  invariably  showed  in  his  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  A  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ur.  A.,  in  1840,  to  show  how  the  inadequate  provision  for  the  poor  in  Scot¬ 
land  led  to  desolating  epidemics,  was  the  principal  means  of  bringing  about  an  improved 
poor-law  for  that  country.  His  other  writings  are — Outlines  of  Physiology,  and  Outlines 
of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  In  a  work  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1850, 
entitled  a  Dissertation  on  the  Reclamation  of  Waste  Lands,  he  fully  examines  the  subject, 
and  recommends  the  colonization  of  these  by  paupers  and  criminals.  He  d.  Sept.,  1859. 

ALIWAL',  a  village  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Loodiana,  in  lat.  3  0°  57'  n.  long.  75°  36'  e.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  conflict 
between  the  British  and  Sikh  forces  on  the  28tli  of  Jan.,  1846.  The  latter  having  crossed 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  foraging,  or  otherwise  obtaining  supplies,  had  threatened 
Loodiana,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  defeated,  and  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter.  The  victory  of  A.  is  said  by  good  judges  to  have  been  “without  a  fault.” 

ALIZ'ARINE,  the  coloring  matter  of  madder.  It  may  be  obtained  by  subliming  on 
paper  an  alcholic  extract  of  madder,  or  by  exhausting  the  root  with  water,  precipitating 
with  sulphuric  acid,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  alumina,  and 
separating  the  impure  A.  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  impure  A.  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol,  and  separates  as  a  lake  on  treating  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  which  is 
now  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda  to  separate  another  coloring  matter  called  purpurine, 
and  is  finally  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  alumina  and  leaves 
the  pure  substance.  A.  in  the  anhydrous  state  forms  red  prisms,  and  in  the  hydrate 
condition  crystals  like  mosaic  gold.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling 
point,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Mineral  acids  do  not  decompose  the  coloring 
matter  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Caustic  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  dissolve  A. ,  form¬ 
ing  deep  purple  solutions.  A.  has  the  atomic  composition  Ci4He04,  and  has  recently  been 
made  synthetically  from  the  hydrocarbon  Ci4H10,  called  anthracine,  which  occurs  among 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  and  is  the  first  example  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  formation  of  a  natural  coloring  matter. 

AL  KAHEST,  or  Alcaiiest,  the  universal  solvent  of  the  alchemists.  See  Alchemy. 

AL  KALIES.  The  word  alkali  is  of  Arabic  origin,  kali  being  the  name  of  the  plant 
from  the  ashes  of  which  an  alkaline  substance  was  first  procured.  The  name  now 
denotes  a  class  of  substances  having  similar  properties.  The  alkalies  proper  are  four  in 
number — potash,  soda,  lithia,  and  ammonia.  The  first  three  are  oxides  of  metals  ;  the 
last  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and,  being  in  the  form  of  a  gas, 
is  called  the  volatile  alkali.  Potash  being  largely  present  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  is  called 
the  vegetable  alkali  ;  and  soda,  predominating  in  the  mineral  kindom,  is  designated  the 
mineral  alkali.  The  alkaline  earths,  as  they  are  called — lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  and 
strontia — are  distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  carbonates  not  being  soluble  in 
water.  The  distinguishing  property  of  alkalies  is  that  of  turning  vegetable  blues  green, 
and  vegetable  yellows  reddish  brown.  Blues  reddened  by  an  acid  are  restored  by  an 
alkali.  The  alkalies  have  great  affinity  for  acids,  and  combine  with  them,  forming  salts, 
in  which  the  peculiar  qualities  of  both  alkali  and  acid  are  generally  destroyed  ;  hence 
they  are  said  to  neutralize  one  another.  In  a  pure  state  alkalies  are  extremely  caustic, 
and  act  as  corrosive  poisons.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  especialty  as  bicarbonates, 
they  are  used  to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach  ;  but  the  injudicious  and  continued  use  of 
them  is  attended  with  great  evil. 

ALKALIM  ETER.  Commercial  potash  and  soda  always  contain  greater  or  less  quan¬ 
tities  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  sulphate  of  potash,  common  salt,  silicates,  oxide  of 
iron,  water,  etc. ,  which  diminish  the  percentage  of  real  alkali  in  a  given  weight.  It  is 
important,  then,  for  the  manufacturer  to  have  some  simple  and  ready  means  of 
determining  the  proportion  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  contained  in  any  sample, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its  value.  Ordinary  chemical  analysis  takes  too  much 
time.  The  A.  serves  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  tube,  filled  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  containing  as  much  absolute  sulphuric  acid  as  would  neutral¬ 
ize  a  given  weight,  say  100  grains,  of  carbonate  of  potash;  100 grains  of  the  article  to 
be  judged  of  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  as  much  acid  is  gradually  added  to  it  from 
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the  tube  as  to  neutralize  the  solution,  that  is,  take  up  all  the  alkali.  The  application  of 
colored  tests  determines  when  the  neutralization  is  complete.  The  purer  the  article,  the 
more  of  the  acid  will  be  required  ;  and  if  the  tube,  which  is  divided  into  100  degrees, 
has  been  emptied  to  the  80°,  the  impure  article  contains  80  per  cent  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potash. 

This  method  of  determining  the  strength  of  alkalies  is  called  the  alkalimetry  process; 
but  the  instrument  is  not  confined  in  its  use  to  the  estimation  of  the  strength  of  alkaline 
substances.  It  is  likewise  employed  in  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  acetic  acid  (vinegar).  For  this  end,  the 
graduated  instrument  is  charged  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali  of  known  strength,  such  as  a 
given  weight  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  (washing  soda),  dissolved  in  water,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  liquid  poured  from  the  A.,  the  strength  of  the 
acid  into  which  the  alkaline  liquid  has  been  decanted,  is  calculated.  The  latter  application 
of  this  instrument  is  called  acidimetry.  Again,  the  same  graduated  glass  tube  has  been 
recently  employed  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  a 
solution  of  silver,  by  charging  the  instrument  with  a  known  or  standard  solution  of 
common  salt  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  used  largely  by  the  assayers  to  the  royal  mint, 
and  other  metallurgic  chemists.  This  mode  of  analysis  is  every  day  becoming  of  more 
and  more  importance,  and,  in  fact,  has  given  rise  to  a  new  department  of  analytical 
chemistry,  which  has  been  designated  volumetric  analysis. 

AL  KALOIDS  form  an  important  class  of  substances  discovered  by  modern  chemistry. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes — namely,  natural  and  artificial.  The  natural  A.  are 
found  in  plants  and  animals,  and  are  often  designated  oiyanic  bases.  Those  obtained 
from  plants  are  likewise  called  vegeto-alkalies.  They  are  composed  essentially  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  ;  besides  which,  the  greater  number  contain  oxygen.  The  A.  have 
generally  an  energetic  action  on  the  animal  system,  and  hence  are  every  day  employed 
in  small  doses  as  medicine  ;  whilst  in  comparatively  large  doses  they  are  powerful 
poisons.  They  have,  although  in  low  a  degree,  the  characteristic  alkaline  properties  on 
vegetable  colors,  etc. ;  have  generally  a  bitter  acrid  taste  ;  and  form  the  active  principles 
of  the  plants  in  which  they  are  found.  Such  are  morphia,  codeine,  and  narcotine,  found 
in  opium  ;  quinine  and  chinconine,  in  chincona  bark  ;  strychnine,  in  nux-vomica  ; 
hyoscyamine,  in  henbane  ;  nicotine,  in  tobacco  ;  piperine,  in  black  pepper  ;  caffeine  or 
tlieine,  in  coffee  and  tea,  etc. 

The  animal  A.  are  few  in  number,  the  more  important  being  urea,  found  in  the  urine 
of  the  mammalia  ;  and  kreatine  and  kreatinine,  two  of  the  constituents  of  the  juice  of 
flesh.  The  artificial  A.  are  those  organic  bases  which  are  not  found  in  any  known  plant 
or  animal,  but  of  which  the  later  researches  of  chemists  have  contrived  to  form  a  large 
number.  As  the  artificial  A.  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  natural  A.  in  composition, 
structure,  or  properties,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
of  the  A.  will  be  prepared  artificially;  indeed,  recently  several  of  the  natural  A.  have  been 
manufactured  on  the  small  scale  without  the  intervention  of  the  living  plant  or  animal. 
For  instance,  urea  can  be  lormed  from  the  simplest  form  of  dead  organic  nitrogenous 
matter. 

AL  KANET  ( ancliusa ),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  boragineee, 
and  having  a  5-partite  calyx,  a  funnel  shaped  or  salver-shaped  corolla,  with  five  scales 
closing  its  mouth,  five  stamens,  an  obtuse  stigma,  and  ovate  achsenia,  which  are  sur¬ 
rounded  at  the  base  by  a  plaited  tumid  ring.  The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  rough 
with  stiff  hairs,  and  having  lanceolate  or  elonga  to-ovate  leaves,  and  spike-like,  bracteated, 
lateral,  and  terminal  racemes  of  flowers,  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  species 
of  myosotis,  or  forget-me-not. —The  Common  A.  (A.  ofificinalis)  grows  in  dry  and  sandy 
places,  and  by  waysides,  in  the  middle  and  n  of  Europe.  It  is  rare  and  a  very  doubtful 
native'  in  Britain.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  purple  color.  The  roots,  leaves,  and 
flowers  were  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  emollient,  cooling,  and  soothing  applica¬ 
tion — The  Evergreen  A.  (A.  sempervirens )  is  also  a  native  of  Europe,  and  a  doubtful 
native  of  Britain,  although  not  uncommon  in  situations  to  which  it  may  have  escaped 
from  gardens,  being  often  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  blue  flowers,  which 
appear  early  in  the  season,  and  for  its  leaves,  which  retain  a  pleasing  verdure  all  winter. 
It  is  a  plant  of  humble  growth,  rising  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.— A  number 
of  other  species  are  occasionally  seen  in  our  flowTer-borders. — A.  tinctoria,  to  which  the 
name  A.  or  Alkanna  (Arab,  al-chenneh )  more  strictly  belongs,  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant  and  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  extending  as  far  n.  as  Hungary.  The  root  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  A.  or  alkannaroot  ;  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  England  ;  but  the  greater 
part  is  imported  from  the  Levant  or  the  s.  of  France.  It  appears  in  commerce  in  pieces 
of  the  thickness  of  a  quill  or  of  the  finger,  the  rind  blackish  externally,  but  internally 
of  a  beautiful  dark-red  color,  and  adhering  rather  loosely  to  the  whitish  heart.  It  con¬ 
tains  chiefly  a  resinous  red  coloring  matter,  called  alkanna  red,  anchusic  acid,  or 
anchusine.  The  color  which  it  yields  is  very  beautiful,  although  not  very  durable.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  oils,  and  is  therefore  in  very  general  use  amongst  perfumers  for  color¬ 
ing  oils,  soaps,  pomades,  lip-salves,  etc.  It  is  extensively  used  for  coloring  spurious  port- 
wine.  It  also  enters  into  compositions  for  rubbing  and  giving  color  to  furniture.  _  Its 
solutions  in  oils  and  alcohol  have  almost  a  carmine  red  color,  although  to  water  it  gives 
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only  a  brownish  hue.  It  combines  with  alkalies,  forming  blue  solutions  ;  with  chloride 
of  tin,  it  becomes  of  a  carmine  red  ;  with  acetate  of  lead,  blue  ;  with  sulphate  ot  iron, 
dark  violet  ;  with  alum,  purple  ;  and  with  acetate  of  alumina,  violet. — \  irginian  A. 
{A.  Virginica)  yields  a  similar  coloring-matter,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

ALKAN  NA  (al-henna)  is  also  a  name  given  to  a  coloring-matter  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  Lawsonia  inermis,  and  used  by  oriental  ladies  to  give  a  red  color  to  their  nails. 
See  Henna. 

AL-KIN'DI,  Abu  Yusup,  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  10th  c.,  called  “The Philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  Arabs  author  of  more  than  200  works  on  philosophy  in  general,  logic,  poli¬ 
tics,  ethics,  arithmetic  (under  which  he  discusses  the  unity  of  God),  splierology,  theory  of 
music,  astronomy,  meteorology,  geometry,  cosmology,  astrology,  medicine,  and  various 
arts,  besides  controversial  writings.  Only  those  in  astrology  and  medicine  remain.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  translators  and  commentators  of  Aristotle,  and  his  name  marks 
the  first  philosophical  revolt  against  Islamism. 

ALKMAAR',  an  old  t.  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  in  the  Netherlands,  situated 
on  the  Helder  canal,  20  m.  n.n.w.  of  Amsterdam,  in  lat.  52°  38'  n.,  long.  4  43'  e. ;  pop. 
76,  12,245.  It  is  well  built,  has  very  clean  streets,  and  is  intersected  by  broad  canals. 
It  possesses  a  town-house,  ornamented  with  curious  gothic  carving.  The  inhabitants 
support  themselves  by  important  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  sea-salt,  etc.,  as  well  as  by 
trade  in  grain,  butter,  and  cheese.  A.  is  said  to  export  more  of  the  last  mentioned  com¬ 
modity  than  any  other  town  in  the  world  ;  9,000,000  lbs.  annually  is  the  quantity 
specified.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Henry  of  A.  See  Keineke  Fuchs.  Here,  on  Oct.  18, 
1799,  the  duke  of  York  signed  a  not  very  honorable  capitulation,  after  his  Russo-Britisli 
army  had  been  twice  defeated  by  the  French  gen.  Brune. 

ALKMAAR',  Heinrich  von,  a  German  writer,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  c. 
He  was  the  translator  of  the  famous  satirical  historical  poem,  Reineke  de  Voss  (Reynard 
the  fox),  which  he  declared  that  he  took  from  the  Walsch  language,  now  supposed  to  be 
the  Walloon.  He  was  tutor  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  little  is  known  of  his  history. 
Some  have  thought  A.  to  be  a  pseudonym. 

AL  LA  BREVE.  In  old  music,  the  breve,  11=11,  as  the  longest  note,  was  equivalent  to 
our  semi-breve,  =,  the  longest  note  commonly  used  in  modern  music.  Consequently, 
the  minims  anciently  used  were  equivalent  to  our  crotchets.  Music  written  with  four 
minims  in  a  bar  is  signed  alia  breve,  which  implies  that  the  four  minims  must  be  sung  as 
four  crotchets.  TlieT  difference  between  the  two  styles  of  writing  is  merely  formal. 
Other  signs  for  A.  B.  time  are — f,  2  ,  or  g,  or  alia  capella. 

ALLAH  (compounded  of  the  article  al  and  ildh — i.e.,  “the  worthy  to  be  adored”)  is 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  one  God,  to  whose  worship  Mohammed  pledged  his  followers  ; 
and  the  word  has  passed  into  all  languages  wherever  the  name  of  Islam  has  been  heard. 
The  notions  of  the  character  of  this  God  given  by  Mohammed  in  the  Koran  bear  mani¬ 
fest  traces  of  Jewish  and  Christian  influence,  and  are  much  superior  to  the  national 
superstitions  and  impassioned  fancies  of  the  orientals  in  general.  Above  all  other  things, 
Mohammed  inculcated  the  unity  of  God  in  the  strictest  sense,  in  opposition  not  only 
to  idolatry,  but  also  in  some  points  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  as  is  seen  in 
the  following  formula  or  creed  :  “There  is  no  God  but  the  God  (Allah).  This  only 
true,  great,  and  highest  God  has  his  existence  of  himself,  is  eternal,  not  begotten,  and 
begets  not,  suffices  for  himself,  fills  the  universe  with  his  infinity,  is  the  center  in  whom 
all  things  unite,  manifest  and  concealed,  Lord  of  the  corporeal  and  spiritual  worlds, 
creator  and  ruler,  almighty,  all-wise,  all-good,  merciful,  and  his  decrees  are  irrevocable.” 
Mohammed  has  ventured  on  very  bold  illustrations  of  these  attributes  for  popular  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  in  the  passage  of  the  Koran  where  he  says  :  “If  all  the  trees  on  earth  were 
pens,  and  if  there  were  seven  oceans  full  of  ink,  they  would  not  suffice  to  describe  the 
wonders  of  the  Almighty.”  The  different  attributes  of  God,  divided  under  his  99 
names,  and  connected  together  in  a  certain  order  in  a  litany,  form  the  rosary  of  the 
Mohammedans,  which  concludes  with  the  name  A.,  as  the  hundredth,  including  in 
itself  all  the  former  epithets. 

AL  LAHABAD',  a  British  district  in  the  n.w.  provinces  of  India,  between  lat.  24°  49', 
25°  44';  long.  81°  14',  82°  26'.  It  is  85  m.  in  length  by  50  in  breadth — area,  2765 
sq.m.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  in  general  level,  with  a  slope  towards  the  s.e. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ganges  (flowing  partly  within  it,  and  partly  dividing  it  from 
Oude  and  Mirzapore),  and  its  great  affluent  the  Jumna,  which  joins  it  at  the  city  of  A. 
The  district  is  well  watered,  and  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  The  native  agriculture  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  was  singularly  rude  and  deficient,  but  the  efforts  of  British  resi¬ 
dents  have  done  much  for  its  improvement.  The  principal  products  of  the  district  are 
cotton  and  salt;  and  there  is  a  brisk  transit  trade  by  the  Jumna  in  cotton,  indigo,  and 
sugar.  The  population  in  1871  was  1,394,245,  chiefly  agricultural,  about  100,000  being 
Mohammedans  and  others  not  Hindoos.  The  four  principal  towms  are  Allahabad,  Shall- 
zadpore,  Bhugeisur,  and  Adampore. — The  province  or  “division”  of  A.  comprehends 
the  districts  of  Cawnpore,  Futtehpur,  Humeerpore,  and  Calpee,  Banda,  and  A.  It  is 
bounded  n.  by  Oude  and  Agra,  e.  by  Behar,  s.  by  Gundwana,  and  w.  by  Malwa.  Its 
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length  is  about  270  m. ;  breadth,  120;  area,  13,574  sq.m.;  pop.  5,466,116.  It  comprises 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  productive  territories  in  India. 

ALLAHABAD  (“city  of  God”),  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  n.w.  provinces  of 
British  India,  occupies  the  fork  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  lat.  25°  26'  n.,  long.  81°  85'  e., 
thus  forming  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  extensive  region  which,  as  lying  between  those 
natural  boundaries,  is  distinguished  as  the  Doab,  or  the  country  of  Two  Rivers — an  analo¬ 
gous  term  to  the  Punjab ,  or  the  country  of  Five  Rivers.  The  situation  of  A.,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  holy  streams  of  India,  besides  giving  the  city  its  sacred  appellation,  has 
rendered  it  a  much  frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  purposes  of  ablution,  some  of 
the  devotees  sinking  themselves  with  weights  to  rise  no  more.  In  point  of  appearance, 
A.  was  scarcely  worthy  of  its  character  and  renown.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
ancient  monuments  of  costly,  elaborate,  and  tasteful  workmanship,  the  native  part  of 
the  city  consists  of  mean  houses  and  narrow  streets.  As  in  the  towns  generally  of  India, 
the  European  quarter,  on  the  whole,  is  vastly  superior.  Its  nucleus  appears  to  have  been 
the  native  fort,  which,  on  the  e.  and  s. ,  rises  directly  from  the  banks  of  both  rivers, 
while  towards  the  land  its  artificial  defenses,  of  great  strength  in  themselves,  are  not  com¬ 
manded  from  the  neighborhood  by  any  higher  ground.  This  citadel,  described  by  Heber 
as  having  been  at  one  time  “  a  very  noble  castle,”  has  lost  much  of  its  romance  by  having 
had  its  lofty  towers  pruned  down  to  bastions  and  cavaliers.  The  Europeans  of  the  garri¬ 
son  occupy  well-constructed  barracks  Beyond  the  fort  are  the  cantonments  for  the 
native  troops.  In  connection  with  these  are  numerous  villas  and  bungalows,  few  other 
spots  in  India  boasting  such  handsome  buildings  of  this  kind;  and  these  showy  retreats 
are  rendered  still  more  attractive  and  agreeable  by  avenues  of  trees,  which  wind  between 
them,  and  connect  them  with  the  fort,  the  city,  and  several  of  the  circumjacent  localities. 

The  summer  of  1857  brought  disaster  to  A.  On  the  6th  of  June  of  that  year,  the 
insurrection,  which  had  began  at  Meerut  on  10th  May,  extended  itself  to  A.  Though 
the  Europeans  continued  to  hold  the  fort,  yet  the  mutineers  were,  for  some  days,  undis¬ 
puted  masters  of  all  beyond ;  and  between  the  ravages  of  the  marauders  and  the  fire  of 
the  garrison,  the  city  soon  became  little  better  than  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins.  In  the 
history  of  this  fearful  outbreak,  A.  must  be  “a  magic  word”  to  every  English  ear,  as 
the  spot  where  the  fiery  Neill  entered  on  his  brief  career  of  glory.  It  was  here  also  that 
Lord  Canning,  after  the  close  of  the  mutiny,  distributed  three  millions  sterling  in 
presents  to  the  chiefs  who  had  remained  loyal.  But  although  situated  thus  in  the  heart  of 
the  outbreak,  and  feeling  its  disastrous  effects,  the  city  possesses  natural  advantages  that 
have  allowed  it  to  recover.  Its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  holy  rivers,  which  has 
so  long  made  it  a  center  of  superstitious  reverence  and  worship,  now  renders  it  naturally 
a  center  of  commerce  and  civilization,  and  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  government. 
It  commands  the  navigation  both  of  the  Ganges  and  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  on  the  direct 
water-route  between  Calcutta  and  the  upper  provinces;  and  is  a  main  station,  not  only 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  but  also  on  the  East  Indian  railway.  New  buildings,  many  of 
them  possessing  great  architectural  merits,  have  accordingly  sprung  up  with  rapidity 
since  1857;  the  most  noteworthy  buildings  being  still,  however,  the  great  mosque  and 
the  Sultaun  Khossor’s  caravanserai — a  fine  cloistered  quadrangle.  The  fort  is  of  red 
stone,  and  is  approached  by  a  very  handsome  gate :  it  contains  the  palace  or  residency, 
and  the  Gada  pillar  or  club  of  Bhin  Sen,  in  the  Chalee  Satoom  temple,  which  is  said  to 
communicate  with  Benares  by  a  subterranean  passage,  through  which  flows  a  third  holy 
river,  the  Sereswati,  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  faith.  A.  possesses  a  college,  a  hospital, 
theaters,  bazaars,  etc.  The  inhabitants  number  (1881)  150,378.  So  many  poor  pilgrims 
throng  the  city,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  great  fair,  which  is  held  once  every  twelve 
years,  that  instead  of  Allahabad,  the  natives  call  it  “Fakirabad,”  or  the  city  of  beggars. 
The  cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo  produce  of  the  fertile  district  of  A.  is  brought  in  large 
quantities  into  the  city,  to  be  transported  thence  to  Calcutta  and  elsewhere.  Steamers 
sail  to  Calcutta  and  barges  to  Delhi.  A.  is  distant  from  Calcutta,  by  land,  496  m.  ;  by 
water,  808  m.  in  the  rainy  season ;  by  water,  985  m.  in  the  dry  season.  From  Delhi  it 
is  distant  386  m. ;  and  from  Bombay  by  the  Jubbulpore  branch  of  the  East  Indian  rail¬ 
way,  840  m. 

ALLAMAKEE',  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa  ;  667  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  19,791.  It  is  fertile  and 
well  timbered ;  agriculture  is  the  chief  business.  Co.  seat,  Lansing. 

ALLAMAND',  Jean  Nicholas  Sebastien,  1713—87 ;  a  Dutch  philosopher  and 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Leyden.  He  did  good  service  to  science  in  translating 
Buffon’s  and  other  works,  collecting  plants,  and  investigating  electricity.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  British  royal  society. 

ALLAMAN  DA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  appocynaceaz  (q.v.),  distinguished 
by  a  5-parted  calyx  without  glands,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  its  limb  campanulate, 
and  the  fruit  a  prickly  capsule.  A.  cathartica,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a  shrub  with 
wliorled  or  opposite  oblong  leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers  on  many-flowered  footstalks.  It 
has  violently  emetic  and  purgative  properties;  but  in  small  doses,  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  is  esteemed  a  valuable  cathartic  medicine,  especially  in  the  cure  of  painter’s  colic. 
All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 
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AL  LAN,  Bridge  of,  a  beautiful  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  lodging-houses,  lying 
•within  the  shelter  of  a  spur  of  the  Ochils,  on  the  road  from  Stirling  to  Perth,  from  the 
former  of  which  towns  it  is  only  three  m.  distant.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Allan,  •which,  like  the  heights  behind  the  place,  are  richly  wooded.  It  owes  its  prosperity 
partly  to  its  mineral  (saline)  wells,  and  partly  to  its  sheltered  situation  and  mild  climate, 
which  render  it  a  favorable  resort  of  invalids,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn.  There 
are  excellent  hotels,  and  abundance  of  good  lodgings.  Pop.  of  1881,  3055. 

ALLAN,  David,  a  distinguished  Scottish  painter  of  domestic  subjects,  in  which  he 
•was  the  forerunner  of  Wilkie,  was  b.  at  Alloa  in  1744.  In  1755,  he  entered  the 
academy  for  drawing,  painting,  and  engraving,  established  in  Glasgow  by  the  celebrated 
printer  Foulis,  where  he  studied  for  seven  years.  The  liberality  of  friends  enabled  him, 
in  1764,  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  16  years.  In  1773,  he  gained  the  gold  medal 
given  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  for  the  best  historical  composition.  The  subject  was 
the  “Origin  of  Painting,”  the  old  legend  of  the  Corinthian  maid  who  drew  her  lover’s 
profde  from  the  shadow.  This  picture,  the  highest  effort  of  Allan’s  powers,  -was  engraved 
by  Cunego.  Of  his  other  pictures  executed  at  Rome,  the  best  known  are  four  humorous 
pieces  illustrating  the  carnival,  which  were  engraved  by  Paul  Sandby.  In  1777,  A.  came 
to  London,  where  he  painted  portraits ;  after  a  year  or  two,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  ; 
and  in  1786,  succeeded  Runciman  at  the  head  of  the  art  academy  established  there  by  the 
board  of  manufacturers.  His  works  subsequent  to  this  date  were  chiefly  of  a  humorous 
description,  and  illustrative  of  Scottish  domestic  life.  His  illustrations  of  Allan  Ramsay’s 
Gentle  Shepherd  became  very  popular,  but  are  of  no  great  merit.  A.  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1796.  “His  merits,”  says  Allan  Cunningham,  “are  of  a  limited  nature  ;  he  neither 
excelled  in  fine  drawing  nor  in  harmonious  coloring  ;  and  grace  and  grandeur  were 
beyond  his  reach.  His  genius  lay  in  expression,  especially  in  grave  humor  and  open 
drollery.” 

ALLAN,  Sir  Hugh.  See  page  887. 

ALLAN,  Sir  William,  a  distinguished  Scottish  historical  painter,  was  b.  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1782.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school;  and  having  early  displayed  a  taste 
for  drawing,  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  design  connected  with  the  royal 
institution,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  coach-painter.  Among  his  fellow-students 
and  friends  were  David  Wilkie,  John  Burnet,  and  others  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence. 
He  subsequently  studied  for  some  time  at  the  royal  academy  of  London.  Finding  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  professional  advancement  in  the  metropolis,  he  determined  to  go 
abroad  ;  and  in  1805,  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  friendly  interest  of  his 
countryman,  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  the  imperial  family  physician,  soon  procured  him 
employment.  In  the  Russian  capital  he  spent  several  years,  diligently  pursuing  his 
professional  labors,  and  making  occasional  tours  to  the  s.  of  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Turkey, 
and  Circassia,  where  he  made  numerous  sketches,  some  of  which  supplied  the  materials 
of  his  best  known  works.  In  1814,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after  exhibited 
his  “Circassian  Captives,”  a  large  picture,  distinguished  by  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
subject  and  the  elaborate  fidelity  and  spirit  of  its  treatment.  He  had  exhibited  several 
pictures  before  this,  but  not  till  now  was  his  reputation  as  an  artist  fairly  established. 
The  remuneration  of  his  labors,  however,  was  not  so  ready  as  the  public  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  worth.  The  purchase  of  two  of  his  pictures  by  the  grand  duke  Nicholas, 
afterwards  emperor,  when  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
promote  the  sale  of  his  works.  A  severe  attack  of  ophthalmia  obliged  him  for  a  time  to 
suspend  his  exertions.  He  employed  his  leisure  in  visiting  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor.  On  returning  home  he  resumed  his  brush,  and  for  many  years  labored 
with  great  assiduity.  In  1826,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  London  academy  ;  in 
1835,  an  academician.  In  1838,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Watson,  the  royal  Scottish 
academy  elected  him  as  its  president,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  in  1841,  he 
was  appointed  limner  to  her  majesty  for  Scotland.  He  was  at  the  same  time  knighted. 
At  intervals  he  made  excursions  into  the  continent,  visiting  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1834, 
St.  Petersburg  in  1841,  and  Germany  and  Belgium  in  1847.  At  St.  Petersburg,  he  received 
a  commission  from  the  emperor  to  paint  a  large  picture  of  “Peter  the  Great  teaching 
Shipbuilding  to  his  Subjects  it  was  exhibited  at  London  in  1845,  and  is  now  in  the 
imperial  winter  palace.  For  some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  been  diligently  working 
at  a  great  picture  of  “  Bruce  at  Bannockburn.”  He  died  in  his  painting-room,  to  which 
his  bed  had  been  removed,  on  the  22d  of  Feb.,  1850.  The  great  merits  of  Sir  W.  A.  as  a 
painter  consist  in  his  conscientious  fidelity,  his  skill  in  composition,  and  the  dramatic 
force  of  his  representations.  The  impulse  contributed  by  him  to  historical  painting, 
especially  of  national  subjects,  entitles  him  to  a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
art.  Among  his  chief  works,  many  of  which  are  well  known  through  engravings,  are — 
“John  Knox  admonishing  Queen  Mary,”  1823  ;  “Queen  Mary  signing  her  Abdication,” 
1824;  “Death  of  the  Regent  Moray,”  1825  ;  “  Polish  Exiles,”  1834  ;  “The  Slave-market 
at  Constantinople,”  1837  ;  “Battle  of  Prestonpans,”  1842;  “  Waterloo,”  two  pictures, 
from  the  French  and  English  positions,  the  first  of  which  was  bought  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington. 

ALLAN  TOIS,  a  delicate  membranous  bag,  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  eggs  of 
birds  during  incubation,  and  is  a  provision  chiefly  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  of  the 
embryo  or  chick.  It  sprouts  from  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  of  the  chick,  and  rapidly 
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enlarges,  so  as  almost  completely  to  inclose  it,  lining  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
membrana  putaminis — the  double  membrane  which  is  immediately  within  the  egg-shell. 
It  is  covered  with  a  net-work  of  arteries  and  veins,  corresponding  to  the  umbilical  artery 
and  vein  of  mammalia  ;  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  accomplished  by  the  air  which 
enters  through  the  pores  of  the  shell  ;  but  as  the  lungs  become  capable  of  their  function, 
the  circulation  in  the  A.  diminishes,  and  its  footstalk  contracts,  and  at  last  divides, 
leaving  only  a  ligamentous  remnant.  The  A.  is  never  developed  in  the  eggs  of  fishes 
and  amphibians,  hence  these  are  called  anallantoid  vertebrates ;  while  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammalia,  in  which  it  is  present,  are  called  allantoid.  In  the  mammalia,  it  is  super¬ 
seded  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  by  other  contrivances,  but  continues  to  exist  in  the 
lower  animals  for  receiving  the  urinary  secretion  through  the  urachus,  a  purpose  which 
it  serves  in  birds  and  reptiles  likewise.  In  the  human  species,  it  disappears  very  early, 
only  a  minute  vesicle  remaining. 

ALLARD',  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  Lahore,  and  previously  adjutant  to  marshal 
Brune  under  Napoleon,  was  b.  in  1783.  After  the  murder  of  marshal  Brune  (q.v.),  A. 
left  France  (1815),  intending  to  emigrate  to  America  ;  but  changed  his  plan,  entered  into 
the  service  of  Abbas-Mirza  of  Persia,  and  afterwards  went  to  Lahore  (1820),  where  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Runjeet  Singh  (q.v.),  by  whom  he  was  made  generalissimo,  and 
whose  forces  he  organized  and  trained  in  the  European  modes  of  warfare.  Having 
married  a  native  of  Lahore,  he  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  his  adopted 
country,  but  could  not  entirely  forget  France.  The  July  revolution  brought  him  back 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction,  and  was  made  French  charge  d’affaires 
in  Lahore.  He  presented  to  the  royal  library  of  Paris  a  valuable  collection  of  coins,  and 
returned  to  Lahore  (1836),  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  Paris.  In  the  subsequent 
battles  of  Runjeet  Singh  with  the  Afghans,  A.  repeatedly  distinguished  himself,  and 
died  at  Peshawur,  Jan.  23,  1839.  His  remains  were,  according  to  his  own  wish,  buried 
with  military  honors  at  Lahore. 

ALLEGAN,  a  co.  in  w.  Michigan,  on  lake  Michigan  ;  840  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  37,815. 
A  navigable  river,  the  Kalamazoo,  Hows  through  it,  and  several  railways  intersect  it. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  lumber  is  produced,  and  brick  and  carriages  are  made.  Co.  seat, 
Allegan. 

ALLEGA'NY,  a  co.  in  w.s.w.  New  York,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border ;  intersected 
by  Genesee  river  and  NewYorkand  Erie  railroad;  1033  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  42,007.  Bog  ore 
and  limestone  are  found;  cattle,  wool,  hay,  and  grain  are  produced;  leather,  lumber, 
flour,  etc.,  manufactured.  Co.  seat,  Angelica. 

ALLEGA'NY,  a  co.  in  the  extreme  n.w.  of  Maryland;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  38,012 — 
1549  colored.  The  Potomac  river  is  on  the  s. ;  the  Alleghany  mountains  occupy  part  of 
the  co.  Bituminous  coal,  limestone,  and  iron  ore  are  found ;  dairy  produce,  lumber, 
leather,  hydraulic  cement,  and  fire-brick  are  produced.  There  is  abundant  water-power. 
Co.  seat,  Cumberland. 

ALLEGHA  NIES,  a  name  perhaps  originally  limited  to  the  mountain-cradle  of  the 
river  next  mentioned,  but  often  popularly  extended  to  the  whole  chain,  otherwise  called 
the  Appalachians  (q.v.). 

ALLEGHA'NY,  aco.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina  ;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  5486 — 519  colored. 
It  is  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  the  region  is  noted  for  copper  ore.  Co.  seat, 
Gap  Civil. 

ALLEGHA'NY,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Virginia,  drained  by  Jackson  river,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  James;  500  sq.m. ;  'pop.  ’80,  5586— 1132  colored.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad, 
and  the  James  river  canal  connect  it  with  the  seaboard.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  wool  are 
raised.  There  are  valuable  mineral  springs.  Co.  seat,  Covington. 

ALLEGHA'NY,  a  river,  which,  rising  in  the  n.  part  of  Pennsylvania,  unites  with 
the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  the  Ohio.  Though  it  flows  through  a  hilly 
country,  yet  it  is  navigable  for  nearly  200  m.  above  Pittsburgh,  whence  by  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  the  navigation  extends  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

ALLEGHEN'Y,  aco.  in  w.s.w.  Pennsylvania;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  355,869.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  co.  the  A.  and  Monongahela  rivers  join  and  form  the  Ohio.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  greatly  diversified,  with  fine  scenery  ;  soil  fertile;  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are 
found  ;  cattle,  wool,  grain,  and  hay  are  the  staples;  manufactures  very  extensive,  especi¬ 
ally  of  iron.  Co.  seat,  Pittsburgh. 

ALLEGHEN  Y,  a  c.  of  Pennsylvania,  opposite  Pittsburgh,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  river,  has  besides  its  factories  numerous  and  important  public  institutions,  such 
as  the  western  penitentiary,  a  Presbyterian  college,  a  Catholic  orphanage,  a  college  for 
colored  persons.  Pop.  ’80,  78,472,  of  wThom  about  a  half  are  Germans. 

*  ALLEGHEN'Y  CITY  {ante),  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  centers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  A.  river,  opposite  to  Pittsburgh;  pop.  ’80,  78,472.  It  is  a 
favorite  place  of  residence  for  the  business  men  of  the  neighboring  c. ,  and  there  are  some 
important  public  buildings.  The  western  penitentiary  is  a  very  large  structure  in  the 
old  Norman  style,  completed  in  1827  at  a  cost  of  $183,000.  There  are  usually  between 
400  and  500  inmates,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  some  mechanical  labor.  The 
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Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  was  established  here  in  1827. 
Before  the  reunion  of  the  “  old”  and  the  “new  school”  branches  of  the  church,  it  was 
managed  by  the  “old  school.”  In  1878  the  seminary  had  five  professors  and  183 
students.  The  theological  seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  established  in 
1825,  is  also  here,  and  at  last  report  had  four  professors  and  46  students.  There  is  also 
the  Allegheny  Theological  Institute,  organized  in  1840  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church.  There  are  about  50  churches;  and  among  charitable  institutions  are  the  home 
for  the  friendless,  the  house  of  industry,  the  widows’  home,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The 
city  park  comprises  100  acres,  handsomely  laid  out:  and  there  is  a  fine  monument  to 
the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  civil  war.  The  chief  business  of  the  place  is  manufactur¬ 
ing,  including  rolling-mills  for  iron,  cotton-mills,  foundries,  machine-shops,  breweries, 
a  steel  factory,  a  blast  furnace,  and  extensive  locomotive  works.  The  two  rivers  are 
crossed  by  twelve  bridges,  and  there  is  railroad  communication  in  all  directions. 

See  Supp.,  page  887. 

ALLEGIANCE  (Fr.  allegeance,  fromLat.  cdligo  or  ad-ligo,  to  bind  to,  or  attach).  “A.” 
says  Blackstone,  “is  the  tie  or  ligamen  which  binds  the  subject  to  the  sovereign,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  that  protection  which  the  sovereign  affords  the  subject.  A.  is  the  highest  legal 
duty  of  the  subject,  and  consequently  its  violation,  Treason  (q.v.),  is  the  highest  legal 
offense.  A.  is  of  three  kinds  :  1.  Natural  or  implied  A.,  which  every  native  or  natural¬ 
ized  citizen  owes  to  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  Independently  of  any  express 
promise,  every  man,  by  availing  himself  of  the  benefits  which  society  affords,  comes 
under  an  implied  obligation  to  defend  it,  and  this  equally  whether  the  attack  be  from 
without  or  from  within.  In  time  of  war,  this  obligation  involves  the  duty  either  of 
bearing  arms  in  defense  of  the  state,  or  of  contributing  to  the  additional  taxes  and  other 
impositions  which  the  support  of  a  standing  army  may  render  necessary.  In  peaceful 
times  it  will  be  adequately  fulfilled  by  an  efficient  performance  of  ordinary  citizen 
duties.  2.  Express  A.  is  that  obligation  which  arises  from  an  expressed  promise,  or  oath 
of  A.  The  old  English  oath  of  A.  corresponded  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign,  as  absolute 
superior  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  to  the  oath  of  fealty  which,  by  the  feudal  law,  all 
vassals  were  required  to  take  to  subject  superiors  :  “As  administered  for  upwards  of 
600  years,  it  contained  a  promise  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs, 
and  truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honor,  and  not  to  know  or  hear 
of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him,  without  defending  him  therefrom.  ” — Blackstone, 
Kerr’s  edition,  vol.  i.  368.  This  oath  being  thought  to  favor  too  much  the  notion  of  non- 
resistance,  another  form  was  introduced  by  the  convention  parliament.  That  in  use 
since  the  passing  of  the  new  naturalization  act  in  1870  (33  Viet.  c.  14),  is  as  follows  :  “I 
do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  A.  to  her  majesty  queen  Victoria,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  according  to  law.  So  help  me  God.”  From  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  down  to  the  present  time,  the  oath  of  A.  has  been  required  from  all  public  func¬ 
tionaries,  before  entering  on  their  offices,  and  by  all  professional  persons  before  being 
permitted  to  practice.  3.  Local  or  temporary  A.  is  that  obedience  and  temporary  aid  due 
by  an  alien  (q.v.)  to  the  state  or  community  to  which  he  resides.  Local  differs  from 
the  higher  kinds  of  A.  in  this,  that  it  endures  only  so  long  as  the  alien  resides  within 
the  queen’s  dominions,  whereas  natural  A.,  whether  implied  or  expressed,  is  perpetual, 
following  not  only  the  individual  himself,  but  his  children  and  grandchildren.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  A.  may  now  be  renounced,  even  by  natural-born 
subjects,  and  this,  whether  born  within  the  realm  or  not,  by  a  declaration  of  alienage 
(sec.  4),  and  it  is  forfeited  by  the  acceptance  of  the  A.  of  a  foreign  .state  (sec.  6)!  But 
the  A.  thus  forfeited  may  be  resumed.  A  natural-born  British  subject  who  has  become 
an  alien  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  may,  on  performing  the  same  conditions  as  are  required 
of  an  alien  applying  for  a  certificate  of  nationality  (see  Naturalization),  apply  to  one 
of  her  majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state  for  a  certificate  of  readmission  to  British 
nationality  (sec.  8).  In  a  colony,  the  like  powers  are  conferred  on  the  governor. 

By  tlxg  law  of  England,  and  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  a  usurper  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  crown,  or  king  de  facto,  is  entitled  to  A.,  because  he  then 
represents,  not  the  sovereign  whom  he  has  dispossessed,  but  the  general  will  in  which  the 
ultimate  sovereignty  of  England  resides.  This  doctrine  was  applied  when  Edward  IV. 
recovered  the  crown  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  treasons  committed  against 
Henry  VI.  were  capitally  punished.  The  sovereign  may  by  proclamation  summon  his 
subjects  to  return  and  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  kingdom,  when  menaced  or  endan¬ 
gered.  Of  this,  an  instance  occurred  in  1807,  when  all  seamen  and  seafaring  men  who 
were  natural-born  subjects  were  recalled  from  foreign  service.  The  option  of  accepting 
the  foreign  A.  would  now  be  given  them,  and  the  same  legal  outlet  is  furnished  from 
the  provisions  of  the  otherwise  unenforceable  foreign  enlistment  act  (q.v.). 

ALLE'GIANCE  {ante).  It  is  but  recently  that  foreign  governments  have  come  to 
recognize  the  right  of  persons  to  change  their  allegiance  as  well  as  their  residence.  The 
United  States  always  held  it  to  be  a  natural  right,  and  our  legislation  so  recognizes  it. 
The  difference  was  strikingly  manifest  in  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  prince  regent  pro¬ 
claimed  that  every  native-born  Briton  taken  prisoner  while  fighting  for  the  Americans 
should  be  shot  for  treason,  to  which  president  Madison  replied  that  if  any  naturalized 
American  of  the  United  States  should  suffer  death  in  such  manner  he  would  execute  two 
British  prisoners.  There  were  no  executions  of  the  sort  which  England  had  threatened. 
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\  ery  recently  the  question  has  been  discussed  as  to  the  right  of  a  government  to  subject 
to  military  service  men  who  were  once  its  citizens  but  were  afterwards  citizens  of  another 
country ;  and  late  decisions  tend  to  show  that  most  governments  are  abandoning  the  old 
claim,  “once  a  citizen  always  a  citizen.”  For  instance,  Germans  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  on  returning  to  Germany  were  formerly  required  to  enter  the  army ;  but  now  they 
plead  American  citizenship,  and  with  success.  Allegiance  is  often  transferred  en  masse, 
as  on  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  when  British  subjects  who  should  so  elect  became 
Americans ;  also,  when  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  purchased  and  Texas  was  annexed ;  no 
inquiry  was  made  about  allegiance,  but  the  official  transfer  made  the  creoles  and  the  Tex¬ 
ans  as  completely  citizens  owing  allegiance  as  though  born  under  the  U.  S.  flag.  The  law 
of  congress,  July,  1868,  very  clearly  sets  forth  the  extent  and  obligations  of  allegiance. 
The  preamble  states  that  the  right  of  expatriation  is  natural  and  inherent  in  all  people  and 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that,  recognizing  this  right,  our  government  has  received  emigrants  from  all  nations  and 
given  them  citizenship  and  protection;  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
peace  that  the  claim  of  foreign  allegiance  as  to  such  adopted  citizens  should  be  promptly 
and  finally  disavowed;  and  therefore  it  was  enacted  that  any  declaration,  opinion,  order, 
or  decision  of  any  officer  of  this  government  which  denies,  impairs,  restricts,  or  questions 
the  right  of  expatriation,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  all  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  in  foreign  states,  are  entitled 
to,  and  shall  receive  from  this  government,  the  same  protection  of  person  and  property 
that  is  accorded  to  native-born  citizens  in  like  circumstances.  This  broad  declaration  of 
our  rights  and  duties  was  followed  in  May,  1870,  by  the  British  parliament  in  an  act 
revising  all  British  laws  on  alienage,  expatriation,  and  naturalization — the  government 
for  the  first  time  recognizing  the  right  of  subjects  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  crown. 


ALLEGORY,  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  signifies  properly,  the  embodiment  of  a  train  of 
thought  in  a  visible  form,  by  means  of  sensible  images,  having  some  resemblance  or 
analogy  to  the  thoughts.  A.,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  tropes  (q.v.),  for  it  involves  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  meaning.  It  differs  from  metaphor  chiefly  in  extent  ;  metaphor  is  confined  to  a 
single  expression,  or  at  most  to  a  sentence.  A.  is  carried  through  the  whole  represen¬ 
tation.  It  is  not  abstract  ideas  alone  that  are  adapted  to  allegorical  treatment ;  not  only 
may  virtue  and  vice,  for  instance,  be  personified  and  treated  allegorically,  but  real  per¬ 
sons  may  be  represented  by  allegorical  persons. 

W e  find  A.  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages.  Oriental  people  are  specially  fond  of  it.  As 
examples  from  antiquity  may  be  cited,  the  comparison  of  Israel  to  a  vine  in  the  80th 
psalm;  the  beautiful  passage  in  Plato’s  Phcedrus,  where  the  soul  is  compared  to  a  chario¬ 
teer  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  white  and  one  black  ;  the  description  of  fame  in  the  4th 
book  of  the  PEneid.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  perhaps  the  most  fully  carried  out  A. 
of  modern  times. — A.  is  not  confined  to  language,  but  is  carried  into  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  also  into  scenic  representation — as  in  the  ballet  and  pantomime;  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  in  the  fine  arts  generally. 

Allegorical  Interpretation  is  that  kind  of  interpretation  by  which  the  literal 
significance  of  a  passage  is  either  transcended  or  set  aside,  and  a  more  spiritual  and  pro¬ 
found  meaning  elicited  than  is  contained  in  the  form  or  letter.  The  common  idea  is  that 
it  originated  with  the  Alexandrine  school,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  we  find  it 
employed  by  the  older  Hindus.  From  the  scholars  of  Alexandria,  however,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  a  sect  of  whom  in  particular,  namely,  the  Essenes, 
made  abundant  use  of  it.  The  apostle  Paul  himself  allegorizes,  or  at  least  spiritually 
interprets  the  history  of  the  free-born  Iaaac  and  the  slave-born  Ishmael  (Gal.  iv.  24). 
Allegorical  interpretation,  however,  with  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  was  most  exten¬ 
sively  employed  by  Philo  Judaeus,  a  philosophical  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Jesus  Christ.  His  writings  stimulated  the  allegorizing  tendencies  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  of  Christian  theologians,  the  most  famous  of  whom  are  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Origen.  The  latter  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  “the  scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those 
who  understand  them  as  they  are  written.”  As  a  specimen  of  his  method  of  biblical 
interpretation,  we  may  adduce  the  following  :  He  maintained  that  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  was  allegorical  ;  that  paradise  only  symbolized  a  high  primeval  spirit¬ 
uality  ;  that  the  fall  consisted  in  the  loss  of  such  through  spiritual  and  not  material 
temptation  ;  and  that  the  expulsion  from  the  garden  lay  in  the  soul’s  being  driven  out  of 
its  region  of  original  purity.  The  Neo-platonists  were  at  first  averse  to  allegonzing,  but 
gradually  acquired  a  relish  for  it  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  applied  it  to  the 
ancient  myths. 


ALLEGRI,  Antonio.  See  Correggio. 

ALLE  GRI,  Gregorio,  1580-1652;  a  musical  composer,  b.  in  Rome,  probably  of  the 
Coreggio  family.  He  studied  under  Nanani,  and  was  a  friend  of  Palestrim.  He  com¬ 
posed  "motets  and  sacred  pieces  ;  was  appointed  to  the  choir  of  the  bistine  chapel,  Rome 
bv  Urban  VIII.,  remaining  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  composers  foi 
stringed  instruments;  but  his  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Miserere,  still  annually  rendered 

in  the  Sistine  chapel.  .  ... 

ALLE  GRO,  the  fourth  of  the  five  principal  degrees  of  movement  in  music,  nn pay¬ 
ing  that  the  piece  is  to  be  performed  in  a  quick  or  lively  style.  A.,  like  all  the 
other  degrees  of  movement,  is  often  modified  by  other  terms,  such  as  A.  non  tanto,  A. 


Allemande. 

Allen. 
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ma  non  troppo,  A.  moderate,  maestoso,  giusto,  commodo,  vivace,  assai,  di  molto,  con  brio , 
etc.  As  a  substantive,  A.  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  whole  piece  of  music,  or  a  movement 
of  a  symphony,  sonata,  or  quartet. 

AL  LEMANDE,  the  name  of  a  dance  invented  by  the  French  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  which  again  became  popular  at  the  Parisian  theaters  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
emperor.  It  has  a  slow  waltz  kind  of  tempo,  and  consists  of  three  steps  (pas  marches) 
made  in  a  sliding  manner,  backwards  and  forwards,  but  seldom  waltzing  or  turning 
round.  The  whole  charm  of  the  dance  lies  in  the  graceful  manner  of  entwining  and 
detaching  the  arms  in  the  different  steps.  Both  the  dance  and  the  music  are  said  to  have 
originated  in  Alsace  ;  and  thus  the  introduction  of  the  A.  at  the  court  of  Versailles  was 
a  sort  of  artistic  way  of  symbolizing  the  incorporation  of  the  newly  acquired  German 
provinces. 

AL  HEINE,  or  ALLEIN,  Joseph,  1633-68  ;  an  English  non-conformist  divine  ; 
author  of  An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted.  He  was  educated  in  Corpus  Christi  college,  and 
became  a  tutor  there.  He  was  offered  a  political  place,  which  he  declined,  but  gladly 
took  the  office  of  assistant  to  George  Newton,  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene,  Taunton.  About  this  time  he  married  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Richard  Alleine. 
He  was  not  onty  constant  in  religious  work,  but  deeply  learned  in  various  Sciences,  and 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  patriarchs  of  the  royal  society.  When  the  persecution  of  non¬ 
conformists  came,  he  and  his  senior  pastor  were  ejected,  and  A.  became  an  itinerant 
preacher  of  the  gospel  wherever  he  could  find  opportunity.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned, 
but  released  in  May,  1664;  yet  in  spite  of  the  conventicle  act  or  five-mile  act,  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  work  and  was  again  imprisoned.  His  later  years  were  full  of  persecution 
and  suffering.  No  Puritan  non-conformist  name  is  more  affectionately  cherished  than 
his. 

AL'LEINE,  or  ALLEIN,  Richard,  1611-81  ;  an  English  writer  and  theologian, 
author  of  Vindicioe  Pietatis  ;  educated  at  Oxford  ;  assistant  in  the  ministry  to  his  father, 
Richard  A. ,  and  noted  for  eloquence.  He  declared  for  the  Puritans,  but  continued  for 
20  years  rector  of  Batcomb  in  Somerset.  On  the  passage  of  the  act  of  uniformity  he 
went  with  the  ejected,  and,  after  the  five-mile  act,  preached  where  he  could  find  occa¬ 
sion.  His  Vindication  of  Piety  was  refused  license,  and  Roger  Norton,  the  king’s  printer, 
caused  a  large  part  of  the  first  edition  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  the  royal  kitchen  for  kin¬ 
dling  ;  but,  on  reading  it,  he  brought  back  the  sheets  and  sold  the  work  from  his  own 
shop,  for  which  he  had  to  beg  pardon  on  his  knees  at  the  council  table. 

ALLEMAN'NI.  See  Alemanni,  ante. 

ALLEN,  Bog  of,  a  general  name  applied  to  a  congeries  of  morasses  e.  of  the  Shan¬ 
non,  in  King’s  co.  and  Kildare,  Ireland,  comprising  in  all  about  238,500  Eng.  acres. 
The  strips  of  arable  land  which  intersect  this  bog  are  occasionally  watered  by  rivers 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  contiguous  fens,  such  as  the  Barrow,  Boyne,  and  Brosna  ; 
the  Grand  canal  also  passes  through  it.  The  average  elevation  of  the  morasses  is  250  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  They  approach  to  within  17  m.  of  Dublin  on  the  e.,  and  almost  to 
the  Shannon  on  the  w.  The  depth  of  the  peat  found  in  them  is  about  25  ft. 

ALLEN,  a  co.  in  Indiana,  on  the  Maumee  river,  and  intersected  by  four  railroads  ; 
638  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  54,555.  It  is  level  and  fertile  ;  agricultural  products  are  the  sta¬ 
ples;  machinery,  flour,  metal  ware,  and  carriages  are  made.  Co.  seat,  Fort  Wayne. 

ALLEN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas  ;  intersected  by  the  Neosho  river,  and  the  Galveston 
and  Leavenworth  railroad;  432  sq.m. ;  pop  ’80,  11,252.  It  has  good  timber,  the  soil  is 
good  for  stock  raising  and  general  agriculture.  Coal  is  found.  Co.  seat,  Iola. 

ALLEN,  a  co.  in  Kentucky,  on  the  Tennessee  river;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  12,330 — 
1104  colored.  The  surface  is  level ;  soil  moderately  fertile.  Limestone  caverns  abound. 
Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  Co.  seat,  Scottsville. 

ALLEN,  a  co.  in  w.n.w.  Ohio  ;  intersected  by  the  Auglaize  and  Ottawa  rivers,  and 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal;  405  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  31,314,  It  is  level,  well  timbered,  and 
fertile  ;  cattle,  hay,  wool,  lumber,  and  grain  are  produced,  and  wheeled  vehicles  are 
made  ;  two  railroads  intersect  it.  Co.  seat,  Lima. 

ALLEN,  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  d.d.  See  page  887. 

ALLEN,  Elizabeth  Akers,  an  American  poet,  known  by  her  nom  deplume  of  “  Flor¬ 
ence  Percy;”  b.  Me.,  Oct.  9,  1832.  She  married  Paul  (Benjamin)  Akers,  an  American 
sculptor,  and  afterwards  married  E.  M.  Allen,  of  New  \  ork.  She  published  a  volume 
of  poems  in  1867,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  magazines. 

ALLEN,  Ethan,  1739-89,  b.  Conn.  He  early  settled  in  Vermont  with  four  brothers, 
and  became  conspicuous  in  the  contest  in  which  both  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
claimed  territorial  jurisdiction.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  settlers  in  a  suit  at  Albany  ; 
the  suit  went  against  them  and  they  resolved  upon  resistance,  making  A.  colonel  of  a 
force  which  drove  out  the  New  York  settlers;  whereupon  gov.  Tryon  offered  £150 
reward  for  his  arrest.  In  this  condition  they  were  when  the  war  of  the  revolution  began, 
and  one  of  the  first  points  decided  upon  was  the  occupation  of  Ticonderoga.  Allen 
starting  at  once  with  his  Green  Mountain  boys,  was  soon  joined  by  others,  including 
Arnold;  and  on  the  morning  of  May  10,  1775,  he  surprised  the  English  captain,  Dela- 
place,  in  his  bed,  demanding  surrender  “  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
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tinental  congress.”  This  stroke  wrested  all  the  northern  region  from  the  English.  The 
Americans  also  took  Skenesborougli  and  Crown  Point.  A  dispute  between  A.  and 
Arnold  about  the  command  was  ended  by  the  arrival  of  a  Connecticut  regiment,  with  col. 
Hinman,  who  ranked  both  ;  and  then  A.  proposed  an  invasion  of  Canada,  but  was  not 
heeded.  He  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  congress  acknowledged  his  services.  Then  he 
joined  gen.  Schuyler’s  army,  and  was  employed  in  secret  missions  to  Canada,  rendering 
valuable  aid  in  Montgomery’s  expedition,  lie  was  taken  prisoner,  Sept.  25,  1775,  in  an 
unfortunate  demonstration  by  major  Brown  upon  Montreal,  and  was  sent  to  England. 
Some  months  later  he  was  returned  to  this  country  and  kept  in  the  prison  ships  and  jails 
in  Halifax  and  New  York  until  May  3,  1778,  when  he  was  exchanged.  While  a  prisoner 
he  was  for  the  most  part  barbarously  treated  and  kept  heavily  ironed.  He  was  warmly 
received  by  Washington,  and  was  going  into  the  army  again  when  he  was  diverted  towards 
the  old  boundary  troubles  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  While  thus  engaged 
an  effort  was  made  by  the  English  through  a  conspicuous  tory,  Beverly  Robinson, 
to  seduce  A.  from  his  American  loyalty,  but  of  course  without  success,  though  he  made 
the  affair  serve  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  English  towards  his  mountaineers.  A. 
was  twice  married  and  left  a  widow  and  seven  children.  He  was  noted  as  a  free-thinker, 
or  deist,  and  wrote  Reason  the  only  Oracle  of  Man,  in  which  the  Bible  and  religion  are 
assailed  with  considerable  vehemence. 

ALLEN,  Grant.  See  page  888. 

ALLEN,  Ira,  1752-1814  ;  brother  of  Ethan.  He  served  in  the  revolutionary  army  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  constitutional  convention;  was  secretary  of  state;  then 
treasurer,  surveyor  general,  and  held  other  offices.  While  in  France  in  1795  he  bought 
20,000  muskets  and  24  cannon,  intending  to  sell  them  to  Vermont;  but  he  was  captured 
at  sea  and  taken  to  England  on  charge  of  furnishing  arms  to  Irish  rebels.  He  was 
acquitted  after  a  lawsuit  that  lasted  eight  years.  He  published  The  Natural  and  Political 
History  of  Vermont. 

ALLEN,  John,  m.d.,  a  litterateur  of  considerable  talent,  was  born  atRedford,  in  the 
parish  of  Colinton,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  at  the  age  of  21.  Four  years  later,  he  entered  the 
lists  against  Dr.  Gregory  in  defense  of  Hume’s  speculations  on  liberty  and  necessity. 
In  1801,  he  published  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Animal  Economy,  translated 
from  Cuvier.  About  a  year  after,  along  with  his  friends,  lord  and  lady  Holland,  he 
set  out  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Spain,  where  he  resided  till  1805.  On  his  return, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  discussion  of  political  questions  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  He  was  a  keen  reformer,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  constitutional  questions  a 
wealth  of  research,  a  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  a  vigor  of  understanding  that  rendered 
him  a  formidable  adversary.  He  is  said  to  have  contributed  upwards  of  40  articles  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  chiefly  on  British,  French,  Spanish,  and  South  American  politics. 
His  most  valuable  work  is  considered  to  be  his  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  in  England  (1830).  On  one  or  two  occasions,  he  held  temporary  politi¬ 
cal  offices,  and  was,  in  addition,  for  some  time  master  of  Dulwich  college.  Died  1843. 

ALLEN,  Joseph  Henry.  See  page  888. 

ALLEN,  Samuel,  1635-1705;  a  London  merchant,  who  bought  a  large  tract  in  New 
Hampshire,  including  Portsmouth,  and  extending  60  m.  inland,  which  purchase  caused 
a  lawsuit  with  the  actual  settlers  that  lasted  until  A.’s  family  became  extinct.  He 
acted  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire  until  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Bellamont  in  1699. 

ALLEN,  Solomon,  1751-1821;  a  revolutionary  soldier  who  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  He  was  one  of  the  guards  of  Andre  after  his  capture,  and  he  assisted  in  putting 
down  Shay’s  rebellion.  At  the  age  of  50  he  became  a  clergyman. 

ALLEN,  Stephen,  b.  1767;  d.  in  the  burning  of  the  Henry  Clay  steam-boat  on  the 
Hudson  river,  July,  1852;  a  sail-maker  and  eminent  merchant;  mayor  of  New  York  in 
1821.  He  advocated  many  local  improvements,  especially  the  introduction  of  Croton  water. 

ALLEN,  Stephen,  d.d.,  b.  Me.,  1810;  a  minister  and  teacher  in  theM.  E.  church; 
graduate  of  Bowdoin,  1835.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1839  ;  and  for  a  long  period, 
was  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  seminary. 

ALLEN,  Thomas,  1743-1810;  b.  Mass.,  graduate  of  Harvs^d,  1762  ;  ordained  the 
first  Congregational  minister  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1764.  He  was  twice  chaplain  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  active  in  the  battle  of  Bennington.  He  was  minister  of 
the  church  in  Pittsfield  until  his  death,  after  46  years  of  service. 

ALLEN,  Thomas  [1813-82].  See  page  888. 

ALLEN,  William,  1770-1843  ;  an  English  chemist,  lecturer  in  Guy’s  hospital,  fellow 
of  the  royal  society,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  pharmaceutical  society.  With  Mr. 
Pepys  he  established  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid,  and  showed  that  the 
diamond  was  pure  carbon.  In  later  life  he  was  devoted  to  improving  the  condition  of 
the  poor  by  founding  schools,  building  improved  houses,  and  kindred  labors. 

ALLEN  William,  1806-79  ;  b.  N.  C.  He  studied  law,  and  became  partner  of 
col.  King,  son  of  Rufus  King,  of  New  York  He  settled  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  and 
was  twice  elected  to  congress  by  the  democrats,  but  was  beaten  in  the  third  trial.  He 
was  elected  senator  from  Ohio  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1837,  and  was  re-elected  six 
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years  later.  In  1848,  he  was  offered  the  nomination  for  president,  but  declined  it  on  the 

f  round  that  he  was  pledged  to  gen.  Cass.  In  1873,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio, 
n  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  he  became  prominent  as  an  advocate  of  “soft  money” 
or  greenbacks,  and  wras  credited  with  originating  what  was  inaptly  styled  “the  Ohio 
idea”  in  national  finance. 

ALLEN,  William,  d.d.,  1784-1869;  b.  Mass.;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1802; 
licensed  to  preach  in  1804.  He  preached  in  western  New  York,  became  regent  and 
assistant  librarian  in  Llarvard  college,  at  which  time  he  prepared  his  American  Biograph¬ 
ical  and  Historical  Dictionary,  the  first  work  of  general  biography  published  in  the  United 
States.  The  third  edition  has  notices  of  nearly  7000  Americans,  while  the  first  edition  lias 
only  700.  In  1810,  he  became  his  father’s  successor  in  the  pulpit  in  Pittsfield.  He  was 
president  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1817 ;  from  1820  to  1839,  president  of  Bo wdoin  college. 
He  spent  his  later  life  in  literary  work,  publishing  Junius  Unmasked,  Accounts  of  Ship¬ 
wrecks,  Psalms  and  Hymns,  Christian  Sonnets,  Poems  of  Nazareth  and  the  Cross,  T Vun- 
nissoo,  or  the  Vale  of  the  Hoosatunnuk,  etc.  He  was  a  philologist,  and  contributed  many 
thousands  of  wrords  to  Webster’s  and  Worcester’s  dictionaries. 

ALLEN,  William  Henry,  1784-1813  ;  b.  R.  I.  He  was  in  the  American  navy 
as  a  lieutenant  on  the  frigate  United  States  in  the  action  with  the  Macedonian .  Oct. 
25,  1812,  in  which  the  latter  was  captured.  Afterwards  lie  commanded  the  brig 
Argus,  cruising  off  England  in  1813,  and  capturing  $2,000,000  worth  of  property, 
until,  Aug.  14,  he  encountered  the  British  brig  Pelican,  and  lost  his  own  vessel,  and 
died  the  next  day  of  wounds  received  in  the  fight. 

ALLEN,  William  Henry,  ll.d.,  b.  Me.,  1808;  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  college  in 
1833  ;  Latin  teacher  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  seminary,  1833-36  ;  professor  of  natural  philos¬ 
ophy  and  chemistry  in  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1836-46;  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  English  literature  in  the  same,  1846-49;  and  acting  president,  1847-48;  president 
of  Girard  college,  Philadelphia,  1849-62;  and  for  one  year  president  of  Pennsylvania 
agricultural  college.  In  1867,  he  returned  to  Girard  college  as  president.  In  1872,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  American  Bible  society.  He  d.  1882. 

AL  LENTOWN,  a  thriving  borough  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  85  m.  to  the  e.  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  and  50  to  the  n.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Lehigh,  with 
canal  and  railway  communication.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  slate,  limestone,  coal,  and 
iron.  Pop.  in  ’80,  18,162. 

ALLEYN,  Edward,  a  distinguished  actor,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Shake¬ 
speare, iwas  born  in  1566,  and  died  in  1626.  His  connection  with  the  English  stage  during 
the  period  of  its  highest  prosperity,  invests  his  life  with  interest  to  the  student  of  literary 
history;  but  it  is  as  the  munificent  and  pious  founder  of  Dulwich  college,  (q.v.)  that  he 
principally  claims  the  remembrance  of  posterity.  The  building  of  the  college  was  begun 
in  1613,  and  in  1619  the  institution  obtained  the  royal  charter,  after  some  obstruction  on 
the  part  of  lord  Bacon,  who  wished  the  king  to  apply  part  of  the  grant  to  the  foundation 
of  two  lectureships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A.  himself  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
college  as  master,  living,  with  his  wife  as  a  pensioner,  on  equal  terms  with  the  sharers  of 
his  bounty.  He  also  founded  numerous  almshouses  in  London. 

ALLERTON,  Isaac,  d.  1659;  one  of  the  Plymouth  pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower  ;  at 
first  he  had  much  influence,  but  he  became  unpopular  and  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  for  some  time  a  merchant  of  note.  He  was  married  three  times,  once  to  a 
daughter  of  William  Brewster. 

ALLES'TREE  or  ALLES'TRY,  Richard,  d.d.,  1619-81;  an  English  divine ;  modera¬ 
tor  in  philosophy  ;  canon  of  Christ’s  church,  Oxford  ;  doctor  of  divinity  ;  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  royalist  army,  undergoing  much  suffering  and  imprisonment  for  his  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause.  He  built  a  portion  of  Eton  college  and  the  grammar  school  of  Christ 
church  college.  His  library  he  bequeathed  to  the  university. 

ALL'GAIER,  Johann,  d.  Prague,  1826;  a  German  chess  player  and  writer.  He  was 
captain  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Vienna.  His  name  is  preserved  in  the 
“  Allgaier  gambit,”  a  chess  opening  which  he  devised. 

ALL-HALLOW.  See  All  Saints,  ante. 

AL'LIA,  a  small  stream  which  fell  into  the  Tiber,  11  m.  n.  of  Rome.  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  in  387,  or, 
according  to  others,  390  b.c.  Immediately  afterwards,  Rome  was  taken,  plundered,  and 
burnt.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  A.  with  any  of  the  modern  streams  ;  but  the  evidence 
seems  in  favor  of  the  Scolo  del  Casale. 

ALLIA'CEOTJS  PLANTS  are  those  of  the  genus  allium  (q.v.),  or  others  nearly  allied  to 
it.  The  term  is  generally  employed  to  denote  not  only  the  possession  of  certain  botani¬ 
cal  characters,  but  also  of  a  certain  smell  and  taste,  well  known  by  the  term  alliaceous, 
and  of  which  examples  are  readily  found  in  the  onion,  leek,  garlic,  and  other  familiar 
species  of  allium,  much  employed  for  culinary  purposes.  These  plants  contain  free 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  sulphureted  oil,  which  is  partly  dissipated  in  boiling  or 
roasting.  The  A.  flavor  is,  however,  found  also,  although  in  comparatively  rare  instances, 
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in  plants  of  entirely  different  botanical  affinities — for  example,  in  alliaria  officinalis,  of 
the  natural  order  cruciferce  (see  Alliaria),  in  the  young  shoots  of  cedrela  angustifolia,  a 
tropical  American  tree  of  the  natural  order  cedrelacece,  allied  to  mahogany;  and  in  certain 
species  of  dysoxylon  and  hartighsea,  of  the  kindred  order  meliacece,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used 
instead  of  garlic  by  the  mountaineers  of  Java. 

ALLI  ANCE,  a  compact  between  independent  families  or  nations.  See  Treaty,  Holy 
Alliance,  Triple  Alliance. 

ALLIANCE,  a  t.  in  Stark  co.,  Ohio,  where  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Pittsburgh  railroads  cross ;  pop.  ’80,  4633.  It  has  many  factories  of  liorse-rakes, 
reapers,  pumps,  etc. ;  also  rolling-mills,  lead  works,  newspapers,  a  college,  and  libraries. 

ALLIA  RIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cruciferce  (q.v.),  closely  allied  to 
sisymbrium  and  erysimum,  but  differing  from  both  in  having  the  stalks  of  the  seeds  flat 
and  winged.  The  best  known  species  is  A.  officinalis  {erysimum  A.  of  Linnoeus,  and 
ranked  by  some  botanists  in  the  genus  sisymbrium ),  known  by  the  popular  names  of 
sauce-alone  and  jack-by-the-hedge.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  not  unfrequently  found 
on  hedge-banks  and  in  waste  places  in  dry  rich  soils,  and  is  common  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  biennial,  with  a  stem  2  to  3  feet  high  ;  large,  stalked,  heart-shaped  leaves ; 
white  flowers,  and  pods  much  longer  than  their  stalks,  which  are  somewhat  spreading. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  strong  alliaceous  odor,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  pot-herb  in 
Britain,  and  very  generally,  at  least  by  the  poorer  classes,  in  some  continental  countries. 
It  seems  more  deserving  of  cultivation  than  many  other  plants  which  have  long  received 
the  constant  care  of  the  gardener,  being  wholesome,  nutritious,  and,  to  most  persons, 
pleasant.  The  powdered  seeds  were  formerly  employed  as  a  sternutatory. 

ALLIBONE,  Samuel  Austin,  ll.d.,  b.  1816  ;  an  American  bibliographer,  com¬ 
piler  of  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  and  British  and  American  Authors, 
Living  and  Deceased,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
with  notices  of  46,499  writers.  He  has  written  controversial  essays  and  articles  for 
various  periodicals,  including  2  he  North  American  Review  and  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review. 
In  1876,  he  published  two  volumes  of  English  quotations,  one  of  prose  and  one  of  verse. 

ALLICE,  or  Allis.  See  Shad. 

AL  LIER,  a  river  in  France,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  has  its  source  in  the  water- shed 
of  the  e.  of  the  department  of  Lozere ;  flows  with  a  northerly  course  through  Haute- 
Loire,  Puy-de-Dome,  and  Allier;  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  200  m.,  falls  into  the 
Loire  below  the  t.  of  Nevers.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length. 

ALLIER,  a  department  in  the  center  of  France,  has  an  area  of  2810  sq.m.,  and  a  pop. 
of  (’76)  405,783.  It  is  a  hilly  district,  especially  in  the  s.,  sloping  down  towards  the 
river  Loire  in  the  n.,  and  is  partly  woody,  but  generally  well  cultivated,  producing  the 
usual  kinds  of  grain  with  wine  and  oil.  It  is  also  rich  in  minerals,  especially  iron, 
coal,  antimony,  manganese,  and  marble.  There  is  some  manufacturing  industry  in 
cotton,  wool,  linen,  carpets,  pottery,  and  glass  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Mineral  springs  are  found  at  Vichy,  Neris,  and  Bourbon-1’ Ar- 
chanbault.  The  chief  t.  is  Moulins.  Other  important  places  are  Montlugon,  La 
Palisse,  Gannat.  At  Chantelle-le-Cliateau  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  king  Pepin’s  castle. 

ALLIGATION,  from  a  Latin  word  signifying  “to  bind  together,”  is  a  rule  in  arithme¬ 
tic  which  teaches  to  solve  such  questions  as  the  following  :  3  lbs.  of  sugar  at  6 d.  are 
mixed  with  5  lbs.  at  10c?. ;  what  is  the  price  of  a  pound  of  the  mixture  ?  or;  In  what  pro¬ 
portion  must  sugar  at  6 d.  be  mixed  with  sugar  at  10c?.,  to  produce  a  mixture  at  8M? 

The  solution  of  the  first  is  ^*6H~5XlO  _ 

o— (— 5 

In  the  second,  the  proportional  number  for  one  ingredient  is  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  the  other  and  that  of  the  mixture  ;  the  number  for  the  cheap  sugar  is  there¬ 
fore  1£,  and  for  the  dear,  2£,  which  are  as  3 : 5,  so  that  there  must  be  3  lbs.  at  6<?.  for 
every  5  lbs.  at  10c?.  If  there  are  more  than  two  ingredients,  the  problem  becomes  inde¬ 
terminate  ;  that  is,  it  admits  of  a  variety  of  answers.  Thus:  Of  three  metals,  whose 
specific  gravities  are  10,  15,  and  16,  it  is  required  to  compose  an  alloy,  whose  specific 
gravity  shall  be  14.  The  conditions  will  be  answered  by  mixing  them  in  any  of  the 
following  proportions:  1,  2,  1;  2,  2,  3;  6,  2,  11,  etc. 

ALLIGATOR,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  of  the  family  of  the  crocodilidce,  and  still 
regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  a  mere  sub-genus  of  crocodilus;  although  it  has  recently 
been  proposed  to  constitute  a  family  or  sub-family  of  alligatoridce,  and  to  divide  it  into 
the  genera  jacare,  alligator,  and  caiman.  The  alligators  differ  from  the  true  crocodiles  in 
the  shorter  and  flatter  head,  the  existence  of  cavities  or  pits  in  the  upper  jaw,  into  which 
(and  not  into  mere  notches  between  the  teeth,  as  in  the  crocodiles)  the  long  fourth  teeth 
of  the  under  jaw  are  received/ and  the  much  less  webbed  feet.  In  consequence  of  the 
different  manner  in  which  provision  is  made  in  the  upper  jaw  for  the  reception  of  the 
longest  teeth  of  the  lower,  the  head  of  the  alligators  is  broader  and  the  snout  more  obtuse 
than  in  the  crocodiles.  Their  habits  are  less  perfectly  aquatic  ;  they  frequent  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  may  be  seen  basking  on  the  dry  ground  during  the  day,  in  the  heat  of 
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the  sun.  They  are  most  active  during  the  night,  and  then  make  a  loud  bellowing.  They 
have  great  strength  in  their  tails,  with  which  the  larger  ones  can  easily  upset  a  light 
canoe.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fish,  but  do  not  object  to  other  animal  food.  The  females 
lay  their  eggs,  20  to  60  in  number,  in  the  mud,  and  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  but  keep  watch  over  the  spot,  and  show  much  affection  for  their  young  ones, 
many  of  which,  however,  fall  a  prey  to  the  old  males,  and  to  vultures  and  fishes.  There 
are  several  species,  varying  from  2  to  20  ft.  and  upwards  in  length.  Perhaps  the 
most  fierce  and  dangerous  is  that  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 
far  up  the  Mississippi  as  the  Red  river,  A.  Indus.  The  snout  is  a  little  turned  up  ;  and  its 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  pike  has  led  to  the  specific  name  Indus.  In  cold  weather,  these 
animals  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  become  so  torpid,  that  they  may  be  cut  to  pieces 
without  showing  signs  of  sensibility;  but  a  few  hours  of  bright  sunshine  are  enough  to 
revive  them.  Like  the  other  species,  they  are  so  protected  by  their  mailed  plates,  that 
they  are  not  easily  killed,  except  by  a  shot  or  blow  over  the  eyes.  A  very  strong  kind  of 
leather  is  prepared  from  the  skin,  which  is  used  for  making  saddles.  It  is  said  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  can  be  extracted  from  an  A.,  which  is  transparent  and  burns 
well.  The  alligators  of  South  America  are  there  very  often  called  caymans ,  probably  an 
Indian  name,  and  some  of  them  bear  the  name  of  yacare,  particularly  A.  sclerops,  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  spectacled  cayman,  on  account  of  a  prominent  bony  rim  surrounding 
the  orbit  of  each  eye.  This  species  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  over  tropical  America, 
and  attains  a  great  size.  Alligators  are  not  known  to  exist  in  any  quarter  of  the  world 
except  America,  in  which,  however,  true  crocodiles  are  also  found.  But  among  the  fossils 
of  the  s.  of  England  are  remains  of  a  true  A.  ( A .  hantoniensis)  in  the  Hordle  beds.  The 
flesh  of  alligators  is  eaten  by  Indians  and  negroes.  It  has  a  musky  flavor. — The  origin 
of  the  name  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  lagarto, 
a  lizard.  Cuvier  adopted  it  as  a  scientific  name. 

ALLIGATOR  APPLE.  See  Custard  Apple. 

ALLIGATOR  PEAR.  See  Avocado  Pear. 

ALLINGHAM,  William,  an  English  poet,  b.  about  1828,  in  Ireland;  author  of  Day 
and  Night  Songs,  Laurence  Bloomfield,  and  many  excellent  short  poems.  He  has  been 
employed  in  the  custom  service,  and  since  1864  has  enjoyed  a  literary  pension. 

ALLISON,  William  B.  See  page  888. 

ALLITERA'TION  is  the  frequent  occurrence  in  a  composition  of  words  beginning 
with  the  same  letter.  In  old  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Scandinavian  poetry,  A.  took  the 
place  of  rhyme.  This  kind  of  verse,  in  its  strict  form,  required  that  in  the  two  short 
lines  forming  a  couplet,  three  words  should  begin  with  the  same  letter,  two  in  the  first 
line  or  hemistich,  and  one  in  the  second  ;  as  in  the  following  couplet  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry : 

irirum  /oldan 

Frea  almihtig. — Ccedmon. 


A.  has  not  quite  disappeared  from  Icelandic  poetry  to  this  day.  Alliterative  poems 
continued  to  be  writen  in  English  after  it  had  assumed  its  modern  form  ;  the  most 
remarkable  is  Pierce  Plowman,  a  poem  of  the  14tli  c.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  speci¬ 
men,  the  two  liemistichs  being  written  in  one  line  : 

.Mercy  hight  that  maid,  |  a  meek  thing  withal, 

A  full  benign  burd,  |  and  buxom  of  speech. 

Even  after  the  introduction  of  rhyme,  A.  continued  to  be  largely  used  as  an  embellish¬ 
ment  of  poetry,  and  is  so,  though  to  a  less  extent,  to  this  day : 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white /oam /lew, 

The  /urrow  /ollowed  free.— Coleridge. 

Besides  the  Gothic,  there  are  other  nations  widely  separated  from  each  other,  among 
whom  the  essential  distinction  of  verse  is  A. ;  the  Finns,  for  instance,  and  the  Tamuls  in 
the  s.  of  India. 

But  A.  is  not  confined  to  verse  ;  the  charm  that  lies  in  it  exercises  great  influence 
on  human  speech  generally,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  current  phrases  and  proverbs  in 
all  languages  :  Ex.,  “life  and  limb,”  “house  and  home,”  “wide  wears,  tight  tears,” 
etc.  It  often  constitutes  part  of  the  point  and  piquancy  of  witty  writing.  Among 
modern  writers  this  application  of  A.  is  perhaps  most  felicitously  exemplified  by  Sidney 
Smith,  as,  when  in  contrasting  the  conditions  of  a  dignitary  of  the  English  church  and 
of  a  poor  curate,  he  speaks  of  them  as  “the  right  reverend  Dives  in  the  palace,  and  Laza- 
rus-in-orders  at  the  gate,  doctored  by  dogs  and  comforted  with  crumbs.” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c.,  the  fashion  of  hunting  after  alliterations  was  car¬ 
ried  to  an  absurd  excess  ;  even  from  the  pulpit,  the  chosen  people  of  God  were  addressed 
as  “  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  sparrows  of  the  spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of  ^lva- 
tion.  ”  Ane  New-  Year  Shift,  or  address,  presented  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  by  the  poet, 
Alexander  Scott,  concludes  with  a  stanza  running  thus  : 

Fresh,  fulgent,  flourist,  fragrant  flower  formose, 

Lantern  to  love,  of  ladies  lamp  and  lot, 

Cherry  rnaist  chaste,  chief  carbuncle  and  chose,  etc. 
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In  the  following  piece  of  elaborate  trifling,  given  (but  without  naming  the  author)  in  H. 
Southgate’s  Many  Thoughts  on  Many  Things ,  alliteration  is  coqibined  with  acrosticism; 

A  n  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed, 

B  oldly  by  oattery  besieged  Belgrade; 

C  ossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 

D  ealing  destruction’s  devastating  doom; 

E  very  endeavor  engineers  essay 
F  or  fame,  for  fortune,  forming  furious  fray. 

G  aunt  gunners  grapple,  giving  gashes  good; 

H  eaves  high  his  head  heroic  hardihood ; 

I  braham,  Islam,  Ismael,  imps  in  ill, 

J  ostle  John  Jarovlitz,  Jem,  Joe,  Jack,  Jill: 

K  ick  kindling  Kutusoff,  kings’  kinsmen  kill 
L  abor  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines; 

M  en  march  ’mid  moles,  ’mid  mounds,  ’mid  murd’rous  mines. 

N  ow  nightfall’s  near,  now  needful  nature  nods, 

O  pposed,  opposing,  overcoming  odds. 

P  oor  peasants,  partly  purchased,  partly  pressed, 

Q  uite  quaking,  “  Quarter!  quarter!”  quickly  quest. 

R  eason  returns,  recalls  redundant  rage, 

{3  aves  sinking  soldiers,  softens  signiors  sage. 

T  ruce,  Turkey,  truce!  truce,  treach’rous  Tartar  train  1 
U  nwise,  unjust,  unmerciful  Ukraine, 

V  anish,  vile  vengeance !  vanish,  victory  vain ! 

W  isdom  wails  war — walls  warring  words.  What  were 
X  erxes,  Xantippe,  Ximenes,  Xavier? 

Y  et  Yassy’s  youth,  ye  yield  your  youthful  yest. 

Z  ealously,  zanies,  zealously,  zeal’s  zest. 

AL'LITJM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  liliacece  (q.v.)  containing  a  large 
number  of  species,  perennial — more  rarely  biennial — herbaceous  plants,  more  or  less 
decidedly  bulbous-rooted,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  flowers  are  umbellate,  inclosed  in  a  spathe,  and  the  umbel 
often  bears  also  small  bulbs  along  with  its  flowers.  The  perianth  is  of  six-spreading 
pieces,  resembling  petals,  having  the  stamens  inserted  in  their  base.  The  fruit  is  a  tri¬ 
angular  capsule,  and  the  seeds  are  angular.  The  leaves  are  generally  narrow,  although 
in  some  species,  as  A.  ursinum,  they  are  rather  broad,  and  in  a  considerable  number  they 
are  rounded  and  fistulose.  Garlic  (q.v.),  Onion  (q.v.),  Leek  (q.v.),  Shallot  (q.v.), 
Chive  (q.v.),  and  Rocambole  (q.v.)  are  species  of  this  genus  in  common  cultivation. 
The  first  four  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  India  as  well  as  of  Europe,  along  with 

A.  tuberosum ;  and  the  hill-people  of  India  eat  the  bulbs  of  A.  leptophyllum,  and  dry 
the  leaves,  and  preserve  them  as  a  condiment.  A  number  of  other  species  are  occa¬ 
sionally  used  in  different  countries. — Eight  or  nine  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  of 
which  the  most  common  is  Ramsons  {A.  ursinum),  a  species  with  much  broader  leaves 
than  most  of  its  congeners.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  moist  woods  and  hedge- 
banks  ;  but  occasionally  in  pastures,  in  which  it  proves  a  troublesome  weed,  communi¬ 
cating  its  powerful  odor  of  garlic  to  the  whole  dairy  produce.  Crow  garlic  (A.  vineale ), 
another  British  species,  is  sometimes  very  troublesome  in  the  same  way,  in  drier  pastures. 
Both  are  perennial,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  their  bulbs  must  be  perse veringly  rooted  out, 
■when  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  in  spring. 

ALLIX,  Peerre,  1641-1717 ;  a  divine  of  the  French  reformed  church,  pastor  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  opened  a  church  for  French  exiles,  in  which  the  service  was  in  that  language 
but  according  to  the  English  ritual.  He  wrote  much,  chiefly  controversial  works.  His 
learning  was  great, 

AL'LOA,  a  seaport  t.  in  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Forth,  where  the  river  widens  into  its  estuary,  7  m.  (by  road)  below  Stirling.  Pop.  in ’81, 
'10,601.  It  is  a  t.  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  an  active  center  of  trade  and  manu 
factures.  The  principal  articles  manufactured  are  whisky  and  oil,  the  latter  of  which  is 
highly  esteemed.  There  are  extensive  glass,  iron,  and  brick  works,  and  ship-building 
yards.  Copper  utensils,  shawls  and  blankets,  leather,  tobacco,  and  snuff  are  manu¬ 
factured  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  coal  is  regularly  exported 
from  the  pits  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  t.  The  latter  forms  one  of  the  chief 
items  in  the  coasting  trade,  besides  which  there  is  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  chiefly 
outwards.  The  1087  vessels  that  entered  the  port  in  1880  had  a  tonnage  of.  140,719  tons. 
The  harbor  is  good,  with  16  ft.  of  water  at  neap  and  22  at  spring  tides;  . it  is  furnished 
wutli  a  dry-dock.  There  is  a  steam-boat  ferry  across  the  Forth,  connecting  the  t.  by  a 
short  junction  line  with  the  Scottish  Central  railway.  It  is  also  connected  with  that 
line,  and  with  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  railway,  by  the  Stirling  and  Dunfermline 
branch.  There  is  regular  steam-communication  by  the  river  with  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling.  In  the  neighborhood  is  Alloa  tower,  89  ft.  high,  supposed  to.  have  been  built 
in  the  13th  c.,  once  the  residence  of  the  Erskines,  and  at  different  times  of  Scottish 
princes. 

ALLOB  ROGES,  a  people  of  Gaul  whose  territory  is  now  Savoy  and  Dauphin. 
Vienna  (the  modern  Vienne)  was  their  chief  town.  They  were  subjected  to  Rome,  121 

B. c.,  by  Fabius  Maximus,  and  remained  loyal. 
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ALLOCTJ  TION,  which  simply  means  an  “address,”  is  applied,  in  the  language  of  the 
-Vatican,  to  denote  specially  the  address  delivered  by  the  pope  at  the  college  of  cardinals 
on  any  ecclesiastical  or  political  circumstance.  It  may  be  considered  as  corresponding 
in  some  measure  to  the  official  explanations  which  constitutional  ministers  give  when 
questions  are  asked  in  parliament,  or  to  the  political  messages  of  the  French  emperor. 
The  court  of  Rome  makes  abundant  use  of  this*  method  of  address,  when  it  desires  to 
guard  a  principle  which  it  is  compelled  to  give  up  in  a  particular  case,  or  to  reserve  a 
claim  for  the  future  which  has  no  chance  of  recognition  in  the  present. 

ALLODIUM,  or  Allodial  Tenure  (in  law),  is  the  free  and  absolute  right  of 
property  in  land,  independent  of  any  burden  of  homage  or  fidelity  to  a  superior.  When 
the  principal  land-holders  of  England  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  military  tenure,  and 
surrendered  their  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  at  the  council  of  Sarum, 
feudality,  the  previous  existence  or  non-existence  of  which  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion,  was  formally  recognized,  and  it  henceforth  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  the  law  of  real  property,  that  “  the  king  is  the  universal  lord  and  original  proprietor 
of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  no  man  doth  or  can  possess  any  part  of  it,  but 
what  has  mediately  or  immediately  been  derived  as  a  gift  from  him,  to  be  held  upon 
feudal  services  ”  (Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  Kerr’s  edition).  This  maxim,  though,  as 
Blackstone  remarks,  it  was  even  at  first  little  more  than  a  fiction,  was  not  peculiar  to 
England,  but  prevailed  wherever  the  feudal  system  obtained,  and  still  forms  what  may 
be  called  the  starting-point  in  all  feudal  tenures  of  land.  Even  where  subinfeudations 
have  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent,  every  title  is  traceable,  in  the  last  instance,  to  the 
paramount  and  universal  superiority  of  the  crown.  See  Feudal  System.  The  sur¬ 
render  of  lands  in  England  being  the  result  of  political  measures,  was  one  universal 
national  act,  and,  consequently,  allodial  tenures  at  once  ceased  to  exist ;  but  in  many 
other  countries  it  was  accomplished  by  private  arrangements  between  the  allodial  pro¬ 
prietors  and  the  prince,  the  former  being  anxious  to  exchange  their  normal  independence 
for  the  greater  security  enjoyed  by  the  vassals  of  the  sovereign,  the  latter  being  willing 
to  receive  them  as  dependents,  for  the  sake  either  of  their  personal  services  in  war,  or 
latterly,  for  the  equivalents  of  these  services  in  money  or  the  produce  of  the  lands.  In 
such  countries,  feudality,  though  general,  was  not  universal  ;  and  allodial  tenures  con¬ 
sequently  continued  to  subsist  alongside  of  those  originating  with  the  crown.  In  this 
position  was  Denmark,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  only  examples  of  allodial  tenures  to  be 
met  with  in  Great  Britain  are  the  Udal  rights  in  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  that  country.  “When  these  islands,”  says  Mr.  Erskine, 
“were  first  transferred  from  the  crown  of  Denmark  to  that  of  Scotland,  the  right  of 
their  lands  was  held  by  natural  possession,  and  might  be  proved  by  witnesses,  without 
any  title  in  writing,  which  had  probably  been  their  law  formerly  while  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  Denmark  ;  and  to  this  day,  the  lands,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  never 
applied  to  the  sovereign,  or  those  deriving  right  from  him,  for  charters,  are  enjoyed  in 
this  manner.”  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  all  property  and  superiorities  belonging  to  the 
crown  itself,  and  all  churches,  churchyards,  manses,  and  glebes,  the  right  to  which  does 
not  flow  from  the  crown,  are  regarded  as  allodial  ;  and  the  term  in  a  wider  sense,  as 
opposed  to  feudal  generally,  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  movable  property. 

,  The  etymology  of  the  word  A.  has  been  much  discussed,  and  both  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
origins  have  been  assigned  to  it.  The  latter  seem  the  more  probable  conjectures,  as  the 
word,  in  senses  closely  resembling  that  which  we  attach  to  it,  is  to  be  found  in  all  Scan¬ 
dinavian  and  Germanic  languages.  On  this  supposition,  its  derivation  from  all  (all,  or 
wholly)  and  ocl  (property),  seems  probable.  Another  conjecture  assigns  it  to  all  and  oede 
(waste).  That  adopted  by  Mr.  Erskine,  of  its  having  been  composed  of  a  privative,  and 
leude  or  leute ,  people  (taken  from  the  people),  seems  wholly  inadmissible,  as  being  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  forms  of  Teutonic  speech. 

ALLONGE,  Auguste.  See  page  888. 

ALLOP  ATHY.  See  Homoeopathy. 

ALLO'RI,  Alessandro,  1585-1607;  a  Florentine  painter;  trained  in  art  by  his  uncle, 
Angelo  Bronzino,  whose  name  he  sometimes  assumed.  A.  was  successful  in  various 
departments,  but  especially  in  portraits. 

ALLO'RI,  Cristofano,  1577-1621  ;  a  Florentine  painter,  son  of  Alessandro.  He 
studied  with  Pagani,  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Florentine  school.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  distinguished  by  their  close  adherence  to  nature,  and  for  delicacy  and  technical 
perfection  of  execution.  His  finest  work  is  “Judith  and  Holof  ernes”  in  the  Pitti  palace 
the  model  for  “Judith”  having  been  the  beautiful  Mazzafirra,  the  artist’s  mistress. 

ALLOT  MENT  OF  LAND,  although  not  a  technical,  is  a  well-understood  expression  in 
the  law  of  England;  and  under  the  general  inclosure  act  (41  Geo.  III.,  c.  109),  is  used  to 
denote  the  kind  of  conveyance  or  distribution  directed  to  be  made  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  at  the  time  of  the  division  and  inclosure  shall  have  the  actual  possession  of  the 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  lieu  of,  or  in  right  of  which  the  allotment  is  made 
but  without  prejudice  to  any  question  of  title.  By  the  ancient  statute  of  Merton  (20 
Henry  III.,  c.  4),  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  any  other  owner  of  a  common,  may  inclose 
so  much  of  the  waste  as  he  pleases  for  tillage  or  wood-ground,  provided  sufficient  is  left 
for  other  parties  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  same.  This  right  to  inclose  common  fields 
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and  waste  lands  has  In  modern  times  been  very  generally  extended  throughout  England 
by  means  of  local  acts  of  parliament,  a  number  of  the  regulations  of  which  have  been 
consolidated  by  the  act  above  referred  to,  by  section  7  of  which  commissioners  are 
appointed  to  make  the  allotment. 

Generally  speaking,  this  term,  as  a  legal  word,  may  be  considered  as  signifying  the 
grant  or  allowance  of  a  portion  of  land  too  inconsiderable  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  for¬ 
mal  conveyance  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  used  to  denote  the  system  or  species  of 
agricultural  holding  which  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  but  which  was  not  in  common  use  throughout  the  country  till  1830,  when  the 
agricultural  laborers  in  many  counties — owing  to  the  use  of  threshing-machines  and  other 
improvements,  which  they  dreaded  would  lower  their  wages — rose  in  insurrection  against 
their  employers.  To  meet  this  danger,  the  A.  system  was  resorted  to,  and  different 
societies  were  established  for  its  promotion  ;  and  by  the  comparative  contentment  and 
confort  it  produced,  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  successful  in  its  object.  It  has 
been  stated  to  have  diminished  crime  among  the  peasantry,  and  generally  to  have 
improved  and  elevated  their  character.  By  the  form  of  agreement  usually  signed  by  A. 
tenants,  the  use  of  the  spade  in  the  cultivation  of  land  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  plough 
prohibited,  and  there  are  other  conditions  of  the  occupancy  more  or  less  capricious.  The 
A.  may  be  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  the  rent,  the  tenant’s  misconduct  or  crime,  or 
willful  neglect  of  his  land;  but  it  has  been  thought  unadvisable  to  exclude  any  one  from 
enjoying  an  A.  on  account  of  his  previous  bad  character,  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  indus¬ 
trious  occupation  which  the  A.  necessitates,  there  is  the  chance  of  his  reclaiming  his  char¬ 
acter.  See  Spade  Husbandry, 

ALLOT  KOPY  is  the  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  the  existence  of  the  same  element  in 
various  forms,  each  of  which,  though  containing  no  extraneous  substance,  possesses  dif¬ 
ferent  properties  from  the  others.  The  various  conditions  in  which  a  single  element 
can  be  obtained  are  known  as  its  allotropic  modifications,  and  though  as  yet  only  a  few 
elementary  substances  have  been  observed  to  exhibit  such  modifications,  yet  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  every  element  is  capable  of  existing  in  several  allotropic  forms.  Phos¬ 
phorus  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  doctrine.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
when  freshly  prepared,  phosphorus  is  a  pale,  yellow  solid,  of  the  consistence  and  aspect 
of  wax,  and  to  some  extent  flexible  and  translucent.  It  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  vessel 
with  water  to  keep  it  from  taking  fire  spontaneously.  At  any  ordinary  natural  tempera¬ 
ture  it  appears  luminous,  and  evolves  an  alliaceous  odor  when  exposed  to  air,  owing  to 
a  slow  process  of  combustion  taking  place  ;  and  when  warmed  to  140°  F.,  it  bursts  into 
flame,  and  burns  vividly.  Common  phosphorus  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  and  especially  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  100  parts  of  which,  when  warm, 
dissolve  20  parts  of  phosphorus.  But  the  same  element,  when  dried  and  kept  for  some 
days,  with  little  or  no  access  of  air,  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  446°  to  482°  F.,  passes, 
weight  for  weight — without  addition  or  subtraction  of  matter — into  a  reddish  substance, 
which  is  known  to  chemists  as  amorphous  phosphorus.  The  color  of  this  new  variety  is 
scarlet,  brownish  red,  or  even  blackish  red  ;  and  it  exists  as  a  powder  or  cake,  which 
does  not  evolve  any  odor,  or  readily  take  fire,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  preserved 
under  water.  When  heated  to  140 J,  and  even  to  a  temperature  a  little  short  of  482°,  it 
refuses  to  burn  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  questionable  if  phosphorus  in  this  condition  will  take 
fire  at  all  ;  though  at  482°,  and  above,  the  red  variety  passes  back  again  to  the  ordinary  or 
yellow  phosphorus,  and  then  bursts  into  flame.  Moreover,  amorphous  phosphorus  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  even  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon. 
Probably  the  most  striking  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  the  same  substance  is, 
that  ordinary  phosphorus  is  a  deadly  poison,  as  is  too  often  evidenced  in  the  death  of 
children  from  sucking  the  ends  of  lucifer-matches  ;  whilst  the  red  or  amorphous  phos¬ 
phorus  is  not  known  to  be  poisonous  at  all. — Besides  the  two  varieties  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  are  best  known,  there  are  black  phosphorus,  white  phosphorus,  and  soaly 
phosphorus.  The  only  manner  of  accounting  for  the  difference  of  properties  evinced  by 
ordinary  and  red  phosphorus,  is  to  refer  the  change  to  an  absorption  of  heat  during  the 
passage  of  the  ordinary  into  the  red  variety.  It  is  an  observed  fact  that  such  absorp¬ 
tion  or  disappearance  of  heat  does  then  take  place  ;  whilst,  when  the  red  phosphorus  is 
heated  till  it  passes  back  to  the  ordinary  kind,  a  very  rapid  disengagement  of  heat  occurs. 

Sulphur  furnishes  another  example  of  A.  In  the  ordinary  condition  of  roll-sulpliur, 
it  is  a  pale,  yellow,  brittle,  crystalline  solid  ;  insipid  to  taste,  odorless  when  cold,  and 
evolving  a  peculiar  odor  when  heated  or  rubbed.  It  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  tur¬ 
pentine  and  the  fixed  oils,  and  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon. 
When  common  sulphur  is  heated  to  232°,  it  fuses,  and  forms,  a  thin,  yellow,  limpid 
liquid  like  olive-oil  ;  at  480°  it  passes  into  a  thick,  dark-brown,  viscid  liquid,  resembling 
in  consistence  ordinary  treacle  ;  and  if,  at  this  stage,  it  be  poured  into  water,  the  sul¬ 
phur  forms  itself  into  a  thread-like  mass  or  net-work,  possessing  great  elasticity,  like 
india-rubber,  not  at  all  brittle,  and  so  soft  that  it  can  be  molded  by  the  fingers  into  casts 
and  seals.  Again,  this  elastic  form  of  sulphur  is  not  soluble  in  turpentine  and  the  fixed 
oils,  or  even  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  There  are  also  other  allotropic  forms  of  sulphur. 

Ogygen  may  be  taken  as  a  third  illustration  of  the  same  doctrine.  In  the  ordinary 
form  in  which  oxygen  exists  in  the  atmosphere  and  elsewhere,  it  is  a  gas  with  no  odor, 
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no  bleaching  properties,  and  no  disinfectant  powers.  To  a  certain  extent  it  oxidizes 
metals,  etc. ;  but  comparatively,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  feeble  oxidizing  agent.  By  sev¬ 
eral  processes — viz.,  the  introduction  of  a  heated  glass  rod  into  a  jar  containing  ordinary 
air  and  a  little  ether  ;  or  the  presence  of  clean-scraped  sticks  of  phosphorus  in  a  glass 
vessel  with  a  confined  portion  of  air ;  or  the  passage  of  electric  discharges  through  or 
round  a  glass  tube  or  bottle  with  air — the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  transformed 
into  an  allotropic  form  called  ozone.  In  the  iatter  condition,  oxygen  possesses  a  very 
strong  and  peculiar  odor,  long  known  as  the  electrical  odor  ;  has  great  bleaching  powers, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  agent  in  the  air  wdiich  bleaches  clothes  on  the  household  bleach- 
ing-green  ;  and  possesses  such  powerful  disinfecting  properties,  that  tainted  meat,  intro¬ 
duced  into  ozonized  air  has  the  disagreeable  odor  destroyed,  and  smells  fresh  when 
taken  out.  Ozone  is  doubtless  the  great  natural  agent  which  removes  many  deleteri¬ 
ous  gases  and  vapors,  and  destroys  infectious  matter  floating  in  or  diffused  through 
the  air.  See  Ozone. 

ALLOUEZ,  Claude  Jean,  1620-90  ;  one  of  the  early  Jesuits  who  visited  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lakes  ;  trained  in  work  in  the  Algonquin  missions  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  founded 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  lake  Superior  in  1665,  explored  Green  Bay,  and 
established  missions  among  the  Illinois  Indians,  settling  at  Kaskaskia  and  continuing  the 
mission  begun  by  Marquette  ;  but  he  retired  in  1679  on  the  approach  of  La  Salle,  an 
enemy  of  the  Jesuits.  He  died  among  the  Miamis  on  St.  Joseph’s  river.  A.  contributed 
much  valuable  matter  to  Indian  history. 

*  ALLOW  AN CES,  Officers’.  In  the  British  army — and  to  various  degrees  in  the 
armies  of  other  countries — military  officers,  besides  their  recognized  pay,  receive  certain 
A.  for  special  duties,  or  when  placed  under  exceptional  circumstances.  Without  detail¬ 
ing  the  actual  amount  of  these  A. ,  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the  principal  modes  in 
which  they  arise.  An  officer  commanding  and  paying  a  troop  or  company  receives  a 
contingent  allowance  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expense  of  repairing  arms,  swords, 
and  scabbards  ;  for  burials  ;  and  for  the  debts  of  soldiers  who  become  non-effective.  A 
kind  of  general  average  is  struck  for  the  probable  amount  of  these  charges.  An  officer 
on  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  a  situation  entitling  him  to  be  lodged  at  the  public 
expense,  and  whose  lodging  is  not  otherwise  paid  for  by  the  public,  receives  an  allow¬ 
ance  as  ‘  ‘  lodging-money,  ”  varying  in  amount  according  to  his  rank.  An  officer  march¬ 
ing  with  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  a  route  determined  by  competent  authority, 
if  unable  to  mess  with  his  regiment  or  detachment  on  a  particular  day,  receives  an 
allowance  in  compensation.  An  officer  sent  on  permanent  or  temporary  duty  from  one 
place  to  another,  receives  a  traveling  allowance  of  so  much  per  mile.  An  officer  serv¬ 
ing  on  a  court-martial  receives  an  allowance  of  so  much  per  day,  besides  a  traveling 
allowance  if  the  place  be  distant.  An  officer  temporarily  detached  on  duty,  where  he 
cannot  join  his  regimental  mess,  has  an  allowance  for  mess-money.  Besides  those  here 
enumerated,  there  are  A.  for  detention  at  ports  of  embarkation,  etc. ,  and  others  of  a 
minor  kind.  See  Supp.,  page  888. 

A.  or  extra  payments  to  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  noticed 
under  Pay,  Pension,  etc. — The  daily  food  served  out  at  the  public  expense,  which  is 
called  a  ration  by  soldiers,  is  more  usually  known  to  sailors  as  an  allowance.  See 
Ration. 

AL'LOWAY  KIRK,  an  old  ruined  church  in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Doon,  celebrated  in  Burns’s  Tam  o'  Shanter.  At  very  short  distances  from  it  are  the 
cottage  in  which  the  poet  was  born,  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  1823,  and 
“the  Auld  Brig  o’  Doon,”  over  which  Tam  o’  Shanter  made  his  escape. 

ALLOY'  (in  chemistry)  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  metals,  either  natural,  or  produced 
artificially  by  melting  them  together.  The  A. ,  or  mixture,  has  often  different  properties 
from  the  component  metals,  and  bears  a  distinct  name.  Thus,  bell-metal  is  an  A.  of 
copper  and  tin ;  tombak,  of  copper  and  zinc ;  brass  of  copper,  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  zinc,  etc.  Alloys  are  generally  harder  than  the  metals  that  compose  them,  and  this  is 
the  motive  for  alloying  the  precious  metals.  Both  gold  and  silver,  when  pure,  are  very 
soft,  and  easily  worn  away  by  use  ;  and  therefore,  a  certain  proportion  of  copper  is 
added,  to  give  these  metals  the  requisite  hardness.  In  this  case  the  word  “alloy” 
signifies  the  inferior  metal  added,  and  not  the  mixture.  For  coin,  the  proportion  of 
copper  to  be  added  is  fixed  by  law  (see  the  following  article),  and  differs  in  different 
states.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  ^  of  A.  gives  the  greatest  durability. 
This  is  exactly  the  proportion  in  British  gold  coin,  a  pound  troy  of  the  metal  containing 
11  parts  gold  and  1  part  copper.  The  A.  in  the  silver  coin  is  somewhat  less,  being  18 
dwts.  in  the  pound  instead  of  20  dwts.  For  convenience  in  reckoning,  the  standard  of 
the  coinage  in  France,  and  other  countries  that  adopt  its  monetary  system,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  is  made  ^  pure  metal  and  A. ,  usually  stated  900  (in  1000)  parts 
fine.  Brit,  gold  and  silver  standards  similarly  stated  would  be  917  and  925  respectively. 
Gold  is  sometimes  alloyed, with  silver,  or  with  a  mixture  of  silver  and  copper.  The 
color  of  gold  and  silver  is  affected  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  A.  A  strong  A.  of 
copper  makes  gold  red ;  of  silver,  green ;  and  a  still  stronger  of  silver,  a  bright  yellow. 
A  compound  of  mercury  with  another  metal  is  an  amalgam  (q.v.). 

Alloys  seldom  possess  the  density  which  theory  or  calculation  from  the  specific  gravity 
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of  their  constituents  would  indicate.  Thus,  many  alloys  possess  a  greater  density  than 
the  mean  density  of  their  constituents,  whilst  others  have  a  less  density.  The  increase 
in  density  of  the  A.  indicates  that  the  metals  have  contracted;  in  other  words,  that  the 
metallic  molecules  have  approached  each  other  more  closely  ;  whilst  the  decrease  in 
density  denotes  a  separation  of  the  molecules  to  greater  distances  from  each  other. 


ALLOYS 

"Which  exhibit  a  greater  density  than  the 
mean  density  of  the  metals  composing 
them. 

Gold  and  zinc. 

tin. 

bismuth, 
antimony, 
cobalt, 
zinc, 
tin. 

bismuth, 
antimony, 
zinc, 
tin. 

palladium, 
bismuth, 
antimony. 

Platinum  and  molybdenum. 
Palladium  “  bismuth. 


ALLOYS 

which  possess  a  less  density  than  the  mean 
density  of  the  metals  composing  them. 


Gold  and  silver. 


ft  i 

iron. 

ti  t 

lead. 

ti  f 

‘  copper. 

ft  i 

iridium. 

i  i  i 

nickel. 

Silver  * 

‘  copper. 

Iron  ‘ 

bismuth. 

1 1  t 

antimony. 

ti  t 

lead. 

Tin 

lead. 

t  i  t 

palladium. 

it  « 

antimony. 

Nickel  * 

‘  silver. 

Zinc  ‘ 

antimony. 

t  t  tt 

tt  tt 

tt  a 

a  tt 

Silver  “ 

it  tl 

it  it 

it  a 

Copper  “ 

it  it 

it  it 

it  ft 

Lead  “ 


The  strength  or  cohesion  of  an  A.  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  mean  cohesion 
of  the  metals  contained  therein,  or  even  of  that  of  the  most  cohesive  of  its  constituents. 
Thus,  the  breaking  weight  of  a  bar  of  copper  or  tin  (meaning  the  longitudinal  strain  it 
can  bear)  is  very  much  lower  than  the  breaking  weight  of  a  bar  composed  of  an  A.  of 
tin  and  copper.  The  following  tables  represent  the 
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Bar,  1  in.  square, 
breaks  with 


lbs. 

Barbary  copper .  22,570 

Japan  “  22,570 

English  black  tin .  20,272 

“  “  “  .  6,650 

Banca  tin .  3,679 


Bar,  1  in.  square, 
breaks  with 


lbs. 

Malacca  tin .  3,211 

Bismuth .  3, 008 

Zinc .  2,689 

Antimony .  1,060 

Lead .  885 


When  any  two  of  the  above  metals  combine  together,  they  generally — though  not 
always — yield  an  A.  which  is  much  stronger  than  we  should  expect ;  thus  the 
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Bar,  1  in.  square, 
yields  with 
lbs. 

10  parts  of  copper  and  1  part  of  tin . 32,093 


8 

t  i 

“  1 

tt 

ft 

. 36,088 

6 

1 1 

“  1 

i  i 

tt 

. 44,071 

4 

f  c 

“  1 

1 1 

tt 

. 35,739 

2 

tt 

“  1 

ti 

t  i 

.  1,017 

1 

i  f 

“  1 

1 1 

tt 

.  725 

4 

t  t 

English  tin  and  1 

t  i 

lead . 

. 10,607 

4 

t  f 

banca  “  “  1 

i  i 

antimony . 

. 13,480 

4 

1 1 

<i  <<  4 

1 1 

bismuth . ’ . 

. 16,692 

4 

1 1 

English  tin  “  1 

t  i 

zinc . 

. 10,258 

4 

1 1 

<«  <<  <<  j 

1 1 

antimony . 

. .  .11,323 

The  power  of  conducting  electrical  currents  is  not  so  great  in  an  A.  as  the  mean  con¬ 
ducting  power  of  its  components. 

The  composition  of  the  more  commonly  occurring  and  commercially  important  alloys 
is  as  follows  :  Plumber’s  solder,  1  tin  and  2  lead  ;  soft  solder,  2  tiD  and  1  lead  ;  common 
pewter,  4  tin  and  1  lead  ;  gun-metal,  9  copper  and  1  tin  ;  bronze,  9  copper  and  1  tin  and 
zinc  ;  cymbals  and  Chinese  gongs,  4  copper  and  1  tin  ;  bell-metal,  3  copper  and  1  tin  ; 
speculum  metal,  2  copper  and  1  tin :  pot-metal  or  cock-metal,  2  copper  and  1  lead ;  gilding- 
metal,  16  copper  and  1  to  1^  zinc  ;  Mannheim  gold — pinchbeck  or  bath -metal,  16  copper 
and  4  zinc  ;  Bristol  brass,  for  soldering,  16  copper  and  6  zinc  ;  ordinary  brass,  for  cast¬ 
ing,  16  copper  and  8  zinc  ;  Muntz  sheathing-metal,  16  copper  and  lOf  zinc  ;  spelter  solder, 
for  copper  and  iron,  16  copper  and  12  zinc  ;  spelter  solder,  for  brass-work,  16  copper  and 
16  zinc  ;  Mosaic  gold,  16  copper  and  16£  zinc  ;  hardest  silver  solder,  4  silver  and  1  copper  ; 
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hard  silver  solder,  3  silver  and  -  copper  ;  soft  silver  solder,  2  silver  and  1  copper  ;  Ger¬ 
man  silver,  100  copper,  60  zinc,  and  40  nickel ;  type-metal,  ordinary,  15  lead,  4  antimony, 
and  1  tin,  or  14  lead,  5  antimony,  and  1  tin — small  types,  4  lead  and  1  antimony— large 
types,  6  lead  and  1  antimony  ;  stereotype  metal,  48  lead,  6  antimony,  and  1  tin  ;  Britan¬ 
nia  metal,  50  tin,  4  antimony,  4  bismuth,  and  1  copper. 

ALLOY  or  Allay  (in  law),  the  term  used  to  denote  the  base  metal  mixture  with  gold 
and  silver  in  the  coinage  of  the  realm.  The  gold  and  silver  to  be  converted  into  sov¬ 
ereigns,  half-sovereigns,  shillings,  and  the  other  current  silver  coins,  must  be  of  the  true 
standard,  or  of  sterling  quality,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  by  the  statute  25  Edward  111.  c.  , 
all  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  must  be  made  of  such  sterling  metal.  By  the  56  Geo.  111.  c. 
68  o’old  coin — with  certain  exceptions  recited  in  the  act — is  declared  to  be  the  only  legal 
tender  for  payments,  and  that  such  gold  coin  shall  be  of  the  weight  and  fineness  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  indenture  with  the  master  of  the  mint ;  and  according  to  the  standard 
thus  indicated,  the  pound  troy  of  gold,  consisting  of  twenty -two  carats— or  twenty-four 
parts— fine  and  two  of  A.,  is  divided  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  of  the  present 
value  of  twenty-one  shillings  each.  In  the  case  of  silver,  the  pound  troy  is  declared  by 
the  same  act— extended  by  a  recent  statute,  the  12  and  13  Viet.  c.  41— to  consist  of 
eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  silver,  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  A.,  and  in 
weight  to  be  divided  into  sixty-six  shillings.  The  regulation  of  the  coinage  forms  part 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  although  parliament  also  exercises  a  control  over  it; 
indeed,  since  the  revolution,  the  coinage  has  been  chiefly  regulated  by  the  authority  of 
parliament.  See  Coinage  and  Mint. 

ALL-SAINTS’  BAY,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  in  12°-13°  s.  lat.,  and  38°-393 
w.  long.  It  forms  a  superb  natural  harbor,  in  which  the  navies  of  the  whole  world 
might  anchor.  Its  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  37  m. ;  its  breadth  from  e.  to  w.  27.  It  con¬ 
tains  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Itaparica,  is  18  m.  long  and  3  broad.  The 
entrance  to  the  bay  is  easy.  The  t.  of  Bahia  (q.v.)  lies  just  within  it,  on  the  right  hand. 

ALL-SAINTS’  DAY,  in  old  English,  All-Hallows,  All-Hallowmas,  or  simply  Hallow¬ 
mas,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  introduced  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  a  separate  day  for  every  saint.  As  early  as  the  4th  c.,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  the  Sunday  after  Easter  was  appointed  by  the  Greek  church 
for  commemorating  the  martyrs  generally  ;  and  in  the  church  of  Rome  a  similar  festival 
was  introduced  about  610  a.d.,  when  the  old  heathen  pantheon  (the  present  rotunda,  or 
Santa  Maria  del  Martiri)  was  consecrated,  on  the  13th  Mar.,  to  Mary  and  all  the  Martyrs. 
But  the  real  festival  of  All  Saints  was  first  regularly  instituted  by  Gregory  IV. ,  m  835, 
and  appointed  to  be  celebrated  on  the  1st  Nov.  It  was  admitted  into  England  about  870. 
The  choice  of  the  day  was  doubtless  determined  by  the  fact  that  Nov.  1,  or  rather  the 
eve  or  night  preceding  it,  was  one  of  the  four  great  festivals  (1st  Feb.,  1st  May,  1st  Aug., 
and  1st  Nov.)  of  the  heathen  nations  of  the  north  ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  the  church  to 
supplant  heathen  by  Christian  observances.  See  Beltane  and  Hallow-eve. 

ALL  SOULS’  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1437  by  Henry  Chichele,  sometime 
fellow  of  new  college,  and  successively  bishop  of  St.  David’s  and  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  for  a  warden,  40  fellows,  2  chaplains,  and  clerks.  However,  by  an  ordinance 
framed  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  statute  17  and  18  Yict.  c.  81,  ten  of  the 
fellowships  have  been  suppressed  in  order  to  the  endowment  of  two  professorships,  to  be 
called  “the  Chichele  professorship  of  international  law  and  diplomacy,”  and  “the 
Chichele  professorship  of  modern  history.”  The  remaining  fellowships  are  open  to  all, 
irrespective  of  birth  (date  or  place),  position,  or  profession,  provided  only  the  candidates 
have  passed  all  the  examinations  required  for  b.a.,  and  have  obtained  either  some  prize 
or  scholarship  open  to  general  competition,  or  a  “first-class”  place  in  one  of  the  public 
examinations  of  the  university.  The  candidates  also  must  be  examined  in  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  modern  history.  The  patronage  includes  19  benefices,  situated  in  Kent,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Berks,  Bucks,  Herts,  Northampton,  Salop,  Surrey,  and  Wilts, 
of  an  annual  value  of  $7925.  In  1882,  this  college  had  110  members  on  its  books. 

ALL-SOULS’ -DAY,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  falls  on  the  2d  of 
Nov.  The  object  of  it  is  by  prayers  and  almsgiving  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  souls  in  purgatory.  It  was  first  instituted  in  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  993,  and  the 
following  is  the  account  given  of  the  circumstance  in  which  it  originated :  A  pilgrim 
returning  from  the  holy  land  was  compelled  by  a  storm  to  land  on  a  rocky  island  some¬ 
where  between  Sicily  and  Thessalonica.  Here  he  found  a  hermit,  who  told  him  that 
among  the  cliffs  of  the  island  was  situated  the  opening  into  the  under-world,  through 
which  huge  flames  ascended,  and  the  groans  and  cries  of  souls  tormented  by  evil  angels 
were  audible.  The  hermit  had  also  frequently  heard  the  complaints  and  imprecations  of 
the  devils,  at  the  number  of  souls  that  were  torn  from  them  by  the  prayers  and  alms  of 
the  pious;  they  were  especially  enraged,  he  said,  against  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Clugny. 
The  pilgrim  on  his  arrival  acquainted  Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  with  what  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  and  the  abbot  thereupon  appointed  the  day  after  All  Saints  to  be  kept 
in  his  monastery  as  an  annual  festival  for  “all  soul’s.”  The  observance  was  quickly 
adopted  by  the  whole  Catholic  world.  By  another  account,  the  scene  of  the  incident  is 
transferred  to  Sicily,  and  the  institution  to  the  year  998. 
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In  some  parts  of  western  England  it  is  still  “  the  custom  for  the  village  children  to  go 
round  to  all  their  neighbors  souling,  as  they  call  it — collecting  small  contributions,  and 
singing  the  following  verses,  taken  down  from  two  of  the  children  themselves 

Soul !  soul !  for  a  soul-cake ; 

Pray,  good  mistress,  for  a  soul-cake. 

One  for  Peter,  two  for  Paul, 

Three  for  Them  who  made  us  all. 

Soul!  soul!  for  an  apple  or  two; 

If  you’ve  got  no  apples  pears  will  do. 

Up  with  your  kettle,  and  down  with  your  pan; 

Give  me  a  good  big  one,  and  I’ll  be  gone. 

The  soul-cake  referred  to  in  the  verses  is  a  sort  of  bun,  which,  until  lately,  it  was  an 
almost  general  custom  for  people  to  make,  and  to  give  to  one  another  on  the  2d  of  No¬ 
vember.” — Notes  and  Queries ,  hirst  series,  vol.  4. 

ALL  SPICE,  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  kind  of  spice  called  Pimenta  (q.v.)  or 
Jamaica  pepper,  the  fruit  of  eugenia  pimenta  and  E.  acris.  The  name  originated  in  its 
being  supposed  to  combine  the  havour  of  different  spices,  particularly  cinnamon,  nut¬ 
meg,  and  cloves. — The  name  Carolina  A.,  or  American  A.,  is  given  to  the  aromatic 
bark  of  calycanthus  floridus  (see  Calycanthus),  which  is  employed  in  the  United 
States  as  a  substitute  for  cinnamon. — The  berries  of  benzoin  odai'iferum,  natural  order 
lauracece,  are  said  to  have  been  used  for  A.  in  the  same  country  during  the  war  with 
Great  Britain. 

ALL  STON,  Washington,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  painters  and  poets  of 
America,  was  b.  at  George  Town,  S.  C.,  in  1779.  He  at  hrst  prosecuted  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  was  afterwards  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
painter  Malbone,  to  devote  himself  to  art.  When  he  had  completed  his  studies  in 
America,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  his  countryman  West,  who 
was  at  that  time  president  of  the  academy.  In  the  year  1804,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  J.  Vanderlyn,  Thorwaldsen, 
and  Coleridge.  After  a  short  stay  in  America,  to  which  he  returned  in  1809,  he  once 
more  visited  England  in  1811,  when  he  gained  the  200-guinea  prize  of  the  British  insti¬ 
tution.  In  1817,  he  went  to  Paris  with  Leslie,  and  the  year  after  returned  to  America. 
In  1819,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  of  London.  He  now  perma¬ 
nently  fixed  his  residence  at  Cambridge  Port,  near  Boston,  where  he  lived,  cultivating 
his  art,  and  the  muses,  till  his  death  on  the  8th  of  July,  1843.  His  pictures  are  very 
numerous.  The  subjects  of  them  are  mostly  taken  from  scripture,  such  as  Jacob’s 
dream,  Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  the  deliverance  of 
Peter  out  of  prison,  etc.  The  style  of  A.  is  noble,  his  ideas  are  imaginative,  and  many 
of  his  paintings  evince  a  true  poetic  spirit.  In  coloring,  he  comes  nearer  the  old  masters 
than  most  modern  painters  do.  Among  his  printed  works,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
poem,  rlhe  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons  (London,  1813),  and  the  art-novel,  Monaldi  (Boston, 
1842).  His  Lectures  on  Art  appeared  posthumously  (1850). 

ALL-THE-TALENTS-MINISTRY.  Lord  Grenville’s  administration,  formed  after 
the  death  of  William  Pitt,  was  by  its  friends  claimed  as  possessing  “all  the  talents,” 
and  this  phrase,  thrown  back  in  derision  by  opponents,  clung  to  it  ever  afterwards  as 
an  appellation. 

ALLU  VION.  This  is  a  legal  term,  signifying  land  gained  from  the  sea  by  the  wash¬ 
ing  up  of  sand  and  earth  so  as  to  make  it  terra  firrna.  The  right  of  property  thus 
arising  is  regulated  as  follows  in  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  :  By  the  law  of 
England,  if  the  addition  to  the  soil  thus  made  be  by  little  and  little,  by  small  and 
imperceptible  degrees,  it  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land  immediately  behind  ;  but  if  the 
A.  be  a  sudden  and  considerable  acquisition  from  the  shore,  the  ground  acquired  shall 
belong  to  the  crown.  Where,  however,  the  crown  may  have  made  a  grant  to  a  subject 
cum  Uttar e  mavis — that  is,  the  space  between  the  high  and  low  water  marks — it  would 
seem  that  a  sudden  or  considerable  increase  of  lands  by  A.  within  these  limits  must 
belong  to  the  grantee.  In  the  Scotch  law,  again,  if  the  A.  is  made  insensibly,  it  is  said 
to  “  accresce”  to,  or  become  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  ground  .to  which  the 
addition  is  made  ;  but  if  it  be  caused  by  a  violent  flood,  or  by  any  convulsion  of  nature, 
the  ground  so  added  to  the  soil  does  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  latter,  but 
remains  the  property  of  the  person  of  whose  land  it  originally  formed  part.  The  Scotch 
law  does  not  recognize  such  right  in  the  crown  on  this  subject  as  is  allowed  by  the  law 
of  England.  In  Scotland,  the  shore  is  not  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  ;  but  it  is  presumed  to  be  granted  as  a  part  and  pertinent  of  the  adjacent  land, 
under  the  burden  of  the  crown’s  right  as  trustee  for  the  public  uses,  of  which  naviga¬ 
tion  and  fishing  are  the  chief. 

ALLU  VIUM,  a  term  originally  applied  to  those  deposits  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  subsequently  to  the  flood,  while  diluvium  (q.v.),  included  its  products.  In 
modern  geological  classification,  these  two  terms,  in  this  sense,  have  been  abolished,  as 
their  connection  with  the  deluge  is  denied.  The  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits  are 
included  under  the  pleistocene  formation  (q.v.).  The  name  is  now  given  to  those  depos- 
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its  of  mud,  soil,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  which  are  brought  down  by  streams  and  rivers  and 
spread  over  lower  lands.  See  Delta  ;  Denudation. 

ALLYGTJRH ,  a  fort  in  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  India.  Lat.  27°  56'  n.,  long. 
78°  8'  e.  It  lies  on  the  route  between  Agra  and  Delhi,  being  55  m.  from  the  former, 
and  74  from  the  latter.  Partly  to  this  commanding  situation,  and  partly  to  the  strength 
derived  from  its  surrounding  marshes,  it  owes  any  importance  that  it  possesses.  It  was 
stormed  by  the  British  in  1803,  being  then  the  principal  depot  of  the  Prencli  party  in  the 
Doab — an  exploit  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  commemorated  by  a  medal  in  1851. 
But  within  6  years  after  1851,  A.  became  the  arena  of  a  still  more  desperate  struggle. 
Ten  days  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  the  native  troops  in  garrison  mutinied.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  Europeans  escaped  with  comparatively  little  sacrifice  of  life.  But  the  tempo¬ 
rary  loss  of  the  place  almost  cut  off  the  communications  between  the  s.e.  and  the  n.w. — 
The  district  of  A.  (or  Aligarh),  in  the  n.w.  provinces,  has  an  area  of  1964  sq.m. ;  pop. ’72, 

l, 073,333. 

AL  LY!  (Lat.  allium,  garlic)  is  an  organic  radical,  represented  when  in  combination 
by  C6II5,  and  when  in  the  free  state  by  C12EL6.  The  first  compound  discovered  was 
iodide  of  allyl,  which  was  obtained  by  Bertlielot  and  De  Luca  in  1854  ;  two  years  later, 
they  isolated  allyl ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  "YVertheim  demonstrated  its  existence  in  the 
oils  of  mustard  and  garlic.  Its  properties,  and  those  of  some  of  its  most  important 
compounds,  are  described  in  the  article  Garlic,  Oil  of. 

AL  MA,  a  river  in  the  Crimea,  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  Tchadir  Dagh,  and  flowing 
westward  into  the  bay  of  Kalamita,  about  half-way  between  Eupatoria  and  Sebastopol. 
On  the  steep  banks  of  this  stream,  through  the  channel  of  which  the  British  troops  waded 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  a  brilliant  victory  was  won  on  the  20th  of  Sept. ,  1 854,  by  the 
allied  armies  of  Britain  and  France,  under  lord  Raglan  and  marshal  St.  Arnaud,  over  the 
Russian  army  commanded  by  prince  Menschikoff. 

AL'MACK’S.  A  suite  of  assembly  rooms  in  King  street,  St.  James’s.  They  were  built 
in  1765  byAlmack,  a  tavern-keeper,  and  were  hence  called  Almack’s  rooms  ;*  they  are 
now  generally  called  Willis’s  rooms,  from  the  name  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  name 
of  A.  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  balls  that  have,  since  the  opening  of  the  rooms,  been 
held  there  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  ladies  of  high  rank  ;  and  has 
become  synonymous  with  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  See  G hampers' s  Journal ,  first  series, 
vol.  vi.  p.  125. 

ALMA  DA,  a  t.  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  opposite  to  Lisbon,  and  distant  from  it  less  than  2  m.  There  is  frequent  steam- 
communication  with  Lisbon.  A.  is  built  upon  a  height,  from  the  summit  of  which,  above 
the  t.,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  Lisbon  and  the  Tagus.  A.  has  a  strong  castle  on  a 
rock.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated.  A.  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
figs.  Near  it  is  the  gold  mine  of  Adissa.  Pop.  5500. 

ALMADEN  ,  or  Almaden  del  Azogue  (Arabic,  “the  mine  of  quicksilver”),  a  t.  in 
Spain,  50  m.  s.w.  of  Ciudad  Real,  is  the  cisapona  cetobrix  of  the  Romans,  and  is  situated 
between  two  mountains  in  the  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  famous  for 
its  exceedingly  rich  quicksilver  mines,  producing  annually  about  1,500,000  lbs.  These 
mines  were  worked  by  the  ancient  Iberians  ;  afterwards  by  the  Romans.  They  were 
rented  by  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg  in  the  16th  c.,  but  were  taken  under  the  care  of  the 
Spanish  government  in  1645.  Some  years  since,  the  firm  of  Rothschild  undertook  the 
working  of  these  mines.  There  is  a  school  of  mines  in  the  place. 

ALMADEN,  a  t.  in  Santa  Clara co.,  Cal. ;  pop.  ’80,  2418.  It  is  noted  for  the  quick¬ 
silver  mines  near  by.  The  deposit  was  found  at  an  early  period  by  the  Indians,  who 
used  the  crude  cinnabar  for  paint.  In  1824,  the  Spaniards  tried  to  work  it  for  silver.  It 
was  first  worked  for  mercury  in  1845.  The  products  of  two  mines  (New  Almaden  and 
Enriquita),  for  the  year  1873,  was  nearly  45,000,000  lbs.  The  value  of  the  mines  was 
rated  at  $15,000,000. 

AL  MAGEST,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy  the  astrono¬ 
mer  (q.v.). 

ALMA  GRO,  a  t.  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  13 

m.  e.s.e.  from  Ciudad  Real.  It  is  situated  in  a  high  arid  plain,  but  is  very  well 
built,  with  wide  paved  streets,  a  fine  square,  and  a  public  walk  lined  with  trees  Its 
most  noteworthy  building  is  an  old  church  of  beautiful  architecture.  It  is  a  place  of 
greater  activity  than  most  Spanish  towns,  and  its  whole  appearance  indicates  prosperity 
Brandy,  soap,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured,  and  lacemaking  gives  employment  to 
about  8000  women  in  A.  and  the  neighboring  villages.  The  surrounding  country  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  mules.  There  are  two  great  annual  fairs,  at  which  mules  and  lace  are  sold 
Pop.  12,605. 

ALMA'GRO,  Diego  d’,  a  Spanish  conquistador— i.e.,  adventurer— in  the  conquest  of  S 
America,  was  b.  in  1745.  He  was  a  foundling,  and  derived  his  name  from  the  town  in  the 


*  Almack,  it  is  said,  was  originally  a  poor  Scottish  Highlander,  named  McCall 
step  to  rising  into  importance  in  London,  he  inverted  the  syllables  of  nis  name. 
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vicinity  of  which  he  was  found.  Along  with  many  other  adventurers,  he  went,  as  way 
common  in  those  days,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  world  which  Columbus  had  opened 
up.  There  he  amassed  considerable  wealth  by  plunder,  and  became  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  persons  in  the  new  colony  of  Darien,  when  he  was  persuaded  to  join  Pizarro  in  his 
attack  on  Peru.  The  undertaking  was  crowned  with  astonishing  success.  He  was 
now  appointed,  it  the  absence  of  Pizarro,  who  had  returned  to  Spain  with  rich 
presents,  governor  of  the  conquered  country,  and  received  permission  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  court  to  conquer  for  himself  a  special  province  s.  of  the  territory  subdued 
by  Pizarro.  In  1534,  therefore,  he  marched  on  Chili,  penetrated  deeply  into 
the  land,  and  returned  in  1536,  just  when  the  Peruvians  had  flown  to  arms  under 
their  young  inca,  Mungo  Capac,  and  shut  up  the  Spaniards  in  Cuzco  and  Lima. 
As  these  towns  lay  s.  of  Pizarro’s  district,  they  were  claimed  by  A.  He  dispersed  the 
Peruvian  army  before  Cuzco,  and  advanced  with  his  forces  against  Lima,  hoping  to  make 
himself  sole  master  of  the  country.  But  the  crafty  Pizarro  contrived,  by  means  of  a 
truce,  to  gain  time  for  collecting  his  forces.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1538,  a  desperate 
engagement  took  place  near  Cuzco,  in  which  A.  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  strangled  in  prison, 
and  his  corpse  beheaded  in  the  market-place  of  Cuzco.  His  son,  Diego  d’A.,  gathering 
together  several  hundreds  of  his  father’s  followers,  stormed  the  palace  of  Pizarro,  whom 
he  assassinated  (1541);  he  then  proclaimed  himself  capt.-gen.  of  Peru  ;  but  the  friends 
of  the  murdered  governor  resisting  his  claims,  Baca  de  Castro  was  sent  out  from  Spain, 
as  supreme  arbiter,  to  quell  all  disturbances.  Diego  was  now  requested  to  submit ;  and 
on  his  refusing,  was  attacked  by  the  troops  of  Baca,  when  the  bloodiest  battle  took  place 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  America  (1542).  Diego,  having  been  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  was  executed  along  with  40  of  his  companions. 

ALMALEE',  or  Almali,  a  large  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Konia.  It 
is  situated  on  the  river  Myra,  about  25  m.  from  the  sea,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
European  merchants  from  Smyrna,  etc. ,  who  purchase  the  various  products  of  the  place. 
A.  has  numerous  mills  propelled  by  water,  tan-yards,  dye-works,  and  factories.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  industrious,  and  everywhere  may  be  seen  indications  of  their  pros¬ 
perity — in  the  clean  and  comfortable  houses,  neat  apparel,  excellent  roads,  fences, 
bridges,  etc.  A.  is  built  in  a  picturesque  valley  at  the  edge  of  a  large  plateau,  5000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  is  embosomed  in  gardens,  which,  together  with  the  minarets  and 
lofty  pillars  interspersed  through  the  town,  give  it  a  striking  appearance.  Pop.  said  to 
be  12,000. 

AL'MA  MA  TER  (Lat.,  nourishing  mother)  is  a  name  given  to  a  university  in  relation 
to  those  who  have  studied  at  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  inferior  schools  of  learning.  The 
word  alma  (nourishing,  sustaining,  or  kind)  was  applied  by  the  Latin  authors  to  such  of 
the  deities  as  were  friendly  to  men — Ceres,  V enus,  etc. ,  and  also  to  the  earth,  the  light, 
the  day,  wine,  and  the  soil. 

AL-MAMUN',  or  AL-MAMOUN,  AbAl-Abbas- Abdallah,  b.  786 ;  a  renowned  caliph 
of  the  Abbasides,  son  of  Harun  Al-Raschid.  When  Harun  died,  Mamun  was  governor 
of  Khorassan,  and  his  brother  Amin  took  the  Bagdad  caliphate;  but  his  treatment  of 
Mamun  led  to  war,  and  after  five  years  of  fighting  Amin  was  slain  and  Mamun  took  his 
place,  Oct.  4,  813.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  revolts  and  heresies; 
but  when  affairs  settled  down  he  fostered  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science  in  all 
his  empire,  and  Bagdad  became  the  seat  of  academical  instruction  and  the  center  of 
intelligence.  He  had  books  translated  from  old  and  living  languages,  founded  astro¬ 
nomical  observatories,  determined  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  had  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  measured  on  the  plane  of  Shinar,  and  constructed  astronomical  tables  of 
remarkable  accuracy.  He  paid  more  respect  to  science  than  to  orthodoxy,  and  drew  his 
men  from  all  countries  and  all  creeds.  This  liberalism  resulted  in  the  caliph’s  conver¬ 
sion  in  827  to  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Motasali,  who  asserted  the  free  will  of  man  and 
denied  the  eternity  of  the  Koran.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  was  in  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus;  revolts  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  his  empire; 
Spain  and  n.w.  Africa  asserted  their  independence,  and  Egypt  and  Syria  were  inclined 
to  follow.  In  833,  after  quelling  a  disturbance  in  Egypt,  he  marched  into  Cilicia  against 
the  Greeks,  but  died  suddenly  near  Tarsus,  leaving  his  crown  to  Motassem,  a  younger 
brother.  Mamun  was  the  author  of  Inquiries  into  the  Koran,  a  tract  on  Signs  of 
Prophecy ,  and  one  on  The  Rhetoric  of  the  Priests  and  Panegyrists  of  the  Caliphs. 

ALMANAC,  from  the  Arabic  article  al,  and  manah,  to  count,  a  word  received  by  the 
European  nations  from  the  east,  denoting  a  book  or  table  containing  a  calendar  of  the 
civil  divisions  of  the  year,  the  times  of  the  various  astronomical  phenomena,  and  other 
useful  or  entertaining  information.  Till  a  comparatively  modern  date,  this  additional 
matter  consisted  of  astrological  predictions  and  other  analogous  absurdities  ;  it  now 
embraces,  in  the  best  almanacs,  a  wide  variety  of  useful  notes  and  information,  chrono¬ 
logical,  statistical,  political,  agricultural,  etc. — The  Alexandrian  Greeks  had  almanacs. 
The  time  at  which  they  first  appeared  in  Europe  is  not  precisely  known.  The  oldest  of 
which  copies  (in  manuscript)  still  exist,  are  of  the  14th  c. ;  there  are  specimens  in  the 
libraries  of  the  British  museum  and  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge.  The  earliest 
European  A.  worthy  of  notice  was  compiled  by  the  celebrated  astronomer  Purbach,  and 
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appeared  between  the  years  1450  and  1461 ;  but  the  first  printed  A.  was  that  composed 
by  his  pupil,  Regiomontanus,  for  the  thirty  years  from  1475  to  1506,  for  which  he  received 
a  munificent  donation  from  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary.  Bernard  de  Grano- 
lachs  of  Barcelona  commenced  the  publication  of  an  A.  in  1487 ;  the  printer  Engel  of 
Vienna,  in  1491  ;  and  Stoffler  of  Tubingen,  in  1524,  Copies  of  these  are  now  very  rare. 
In  1533,  Rabelais  published,  at  Lyon,  his  A.  for  that  year,  and  renewed  the  publication 
in  1535, 1548,  and  1550.  The  fame  and  popularity  of  the  celebrated  astrologer,  Nostra¬ 
damus,  wTho  prophesied  minutely  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  the  great  fire  of  London,  the  restoration,  etc.,  gave  such  an 
impulse  to  the  publication  of  predictions,  that  in  1579,  Henry  III.  of  France  prohibited 
the  insertion  of  any  political  prophecies  in  almanacs — a  prohibition  renewed  b}'  Louis 
XIII.  in  1628.  Before  this,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  a  royal  ordonnance  required  every 
A.  to  be  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  diocesan  bishop. 

Prophetic  almanacs  still  circulate  to  an  incredible  extent  in  France  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  among  the  uneducated.  The  most  popular  of  all  these  is  the  Almanack 
Liegeois,  a  venerable  remnant  of  superstition.  It  was  first  published  at  Liege — according 
to  the  invariable  title-page  wrhich  takes  no  note  of  time — in  1636,  by  one  Mattliieu 
Laensbergh,  whose  existence,  however,  at  any  time  seems  very  problematical.  The 
Almanack  Liegeois  is  a  most  convenient  one  for  those  who  are  unable  to  read,  for  by 
certain  symbols  attached  to  certain  dates,  the  most  unlettered  persons  can  follow  its 
instructions :  thus  the  rude  representation  of  a  vial  announces  the  proper  phase  of  the 
moon  under  which  a  draught  of  medicine  should  be  taken;  a  pill-box  designates  the 
planet  most  propitious  for  pills;  a  pair  of  scissors  points  out  the  proper  period  for  cut> 
ting  hair,  a  lancet  for  letting  blood.  Of  course,  amidst  innumerable  predictions,  some 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  come  to  pass.  So  in  1774,  this  A.  predicted  that  in  the 
April  of  that  year  a  royal  favorite  would  play  her  last  part.  Madame  Dubarry  took  the 
prediction  to  herself,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed  :  ‘  I  wish  this  villainous  month  of 
April  were  over.’  In  May,  Louis  XV.  died,  and  Madame  Dubarry’s  last  part  was  really 
played.  The  credit  of  old  Matthieu  was  established  more  firmly  than  ever.  In  1852,  a 
number  of  commissioners,  appointed  by  M.  Maupas,  minister  of  police,  having  examined 
between  7000  and  8000  of  the  national  cliapbooks,  which  included  a  great  number  of 
almanacs,  pronounced  them  so  deleterious,  that  it  became  necessary  forcibly  to  check 
their  circulation.  Although  still  in  vogue  amongst  the  ignorant  peasantry,  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  their  popularity  is  greatly  on  the  wane,  and  that  various  periodicals  on 
a  better  plan  have  started  up  in  France  of  late  years. 

In  England,  so  far  was  any  restraint  from  being  put  upon  the  publication  of  pro¬ 
phetic  almanacs,  or  “prognostications,”  as  they  were  usually  called,  that  the  royal 
letters-patent  gave  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  two  universities  and  the  stationers’ 
company,  under  whose  patronage,  and  with  the  imprimitur  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  such  productions  as  Moore's  A.  and  Poor  Robin's  A.  flourished  vigorously; 
although  “it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  so  small  a  compass,  an  equal  quantity  of 
iguorance,  profligacy,  and  imposture,  as  was  condensed  in  these  publications.”  The 
memory  of  Partridge,  long  employed  as  the  prophet  of  the  stationers’  company,  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  lively  diatribe  of  Swuft,  writing  under  the  name  of  Bickerstaff.  In  1775,  a 
decision  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  favor  of  a  bookseller  named  Carnan,  abolished 
the  monopoly  of  the  stationers’  company.  In  1779,  lord  North  brought  in  a  bill 
renewing  their  privileges.  After  a  powerful  speech  against  the  measure  by  Erskine, 
who  exposed  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  productions  published  under  the  monopoly, 
it  was  rejected.  The  stationers’  company,  however,  still  maintained  their  ground  by 
buying  up  all  rival  almanacs  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  publication,  in  1828,  of  the  British 
A.  by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  that  the  eyes  of  the  English 
public  became  opened  to  the  irrational  and  deleterious  nature  of  the  commodity  which 
their  own  indifference  or  folly,  as  much  as  the  selfishness  of  their  purveyors,  had 
hitherto  maintained  in  existence.  The  success  of  this  admirable  publication — which 
still  continues  to  appear  annually — stimulated  the  stationers’  company  to  improvement, 
and  they  accordingly  published  the  Englishman's  A.  The  British  A.  is  itself  now  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  stationers’  company.  Whitaker’s  A.  is  a  valuable  compendium. 

In  Scotland  the  earliest  almanacs  seem  to  have  been  produced  about  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  c.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  17tli  c.  the  almanacs  or  “prognostica¬ 
tions  ”  published  at  Aberdeen  had  begun  to  establish  that  celebrity  which  is  hardly  yet 
extinct.  About  the  year  1677  they  were  sold  for  a  plack  each;  and  the  annual  circula¬ 
tion  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  50,000  copies.  In  1683,  appeared  a  rival  publication, 
under  the  title  of  Edinburgh's  True  Almanack,  or  a  New  Prognostication.  For  a  long 
time  Scottish  almanacs  continued,  like  all  others  of  that  age,  to  contain  little  besides  a 
calendar,  with  a  list  of  fairs,  and — what  constituted  the  great  attraction — predictions  of 
the  weather.  But  something  more  instructive  and  comprehensive  became  requisite,  and 
the  Edinburgh  A.  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  respond  to  this  requirement  of 
advancing  civilization;  for,  by  various  editions,  such  as  a  list  of  Scottish  members  of 
parliament,  it  had,  in  1745,  been  extended  from  the  original  16  pages  to  36.  In  12 
years  from  that  date  it  had  swelled  to  72  pages;  in  1779  it  had  reached  252  pages.  Since 
1837,  it  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  Oliver  and  Boyd's  New  Edinburgh  A.,  and 
now  extends  to  above  1000  pages.  It  contains  an  amount  of  information  on  all  public 
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matters,  especially  those  connected  with  north  Britain,  which,  in  its  completeness 
leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

What  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Edinburgh  A.  is  to  Scotland,  is  Thom's  Irish  A.  to  Ireland — a 
work  not  less  excellent,  and  even  more  extensive. 

Almanacs  containing  astrological  and  other  predictions  are  still  published  in  Great 
Britain,  but  their  influence  is  extremely  limited,  even  among  the  most  ignorant  portion 
of  the  community,  and  their  contents  are  fitted  to  excite  amusement  rather  than  any 
stronger  emotion. 

Of  important  national  almanacs  are  the  French  Almanach  Imperial ,  begun  in  1679, 
a  bulky  octavo  volume,  full  of  useful  information;  the  Belgian  Royal  A.,  very  similar 
in  character,  the  Prussian  Royal  A.;  and  the  American  A.,  a  very  meritorious  publica¬ 
tion.  The  Almanach  de  Gotha,  begun  in  1763,  has  a  European,  or  rather  a  cosmopolitan, 
character.  See  Gotha,  A.  de. 

The  most  important  astrological  A.  published  in  Britain  is  the  Nautical  A.,  projected 
by  the  astronomer-royal,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  and  first  published,  with  the  authority  of 
government,  in  1767.  After  his  death  it  gradually  lost  its  character,  and  in  1830,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  complaints  made  against  it,  the  government  requested  the 
astronomical  society  to  pronounce  upon  the  subject.  The  suggestions  of  the  society 
were  adopted,  and,  in  1834,  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  appeared,  with  such 
additions  and  improvements  as  the  advanced  state  of  astronomical  science  rendered 
necessary.  Still  older  than  this  A.  is  the  French  Connoissance  des  Temps,  commenced 
in  1679  by  Picard,  and  now  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes. 
Its  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Nautical  A. ,  but  it  contains  a  larger  amount  of  original 
memoirs,  many  of  them  of  great  value.  Equally  celebrated  is  the  Berlin  Ephemeris, 
published  so  long  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  prof.  Encke,  being  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Astro vomisches  Jahrbuch,  conducted  by  his  predecessor  Bode. 

Another  kind  of  A.,  which  has  especially  flourished  in  Germany  and  France,  belongs 
rather  to  the  class  of  publications  known  in  Britain  as  Annuals.  Such  have  been  the 
Almanach  des  Muses,  des  Dames,  Populaire,  Icarien,  Napoleonien,  etc.,  the  latter  of 
which  were  specially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  particular  parties,  political  or  religious. 
Of  this  kind,  the  examples  in  Britain  are  innumerable,  and,  in  fact,  the  publication  of 
an  A.  has  now  become  a  favorite  medium  of  advertising  and  puffery. 

The  heavy  stamp-duty  of  fifteenpence  per  copy,  to  which  almanacs  were  long  liable 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  abolished  in  1834,  since  which  time,  the  character,  number, 
and  circulation  of  this  class  of  publications  have  strikingly  advanced.  There  is  now  a 
very  large  sale  of  almanacs  in  Great  Britain  for  popular  use,  at  net  more  than  one  penny 
each. 

Almanac  is  also  the  term  applied  by  antiquaries  to  calendars  found  carved,  usually 
on  staves,  but  also  on  tablets  of  wood,  scabbards  of  swords,  handles  of  hatchets,  etc. 
The  inscribed  characters  are  sometimes  the  Runic — hence  the  name  of  runstaffs,  Scipiones 
Runici — and  sometimes  the  Gothic.  The  saints’  days  are  denoted  by  symbols,  as  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  St.  Crispin’s  day.  These  primitive  almanacs  were  in  use  among  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  and  the  examples  of  them  found  in  Britain  are  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Norsemen. 

ALMANAC  (ante).  The  American  Nautical  Almanac  was  begun  in  1849  by  Charles 
Henry  Davis,  U.  S.  navy,  and  the  first  volume  (for  1855)  was  published  in  1853.  It  is 
believed  that  the  first  common  A.  in  this  country  was  for  1687,  from  Bradford’s  press 
in  Philadelphia.  Franklin’s  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  begun  in  1732,  was  kept  up  by 
him  about  25  years,  and  was  widely  known  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  its  wise 
and  witty  sayings.  The  American  Almanac,  and  Repository  of  Usef  ul  Knowledge,  was 
issued  in  Boston  from  1828— ’61 ;  a  continuation,  The  National  Almanac,  came  out  for 
two  years  only,  1863-64  In  1878,  A.  R.  Spofford,  librarian  of  congress,  began  an 
American  Almanac  and  Treasury  of  Facts,  Statistical,  Financial,  and  Political,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  valuable  work.  Political  almanacs  were  headed  by  Hie  Whig,  now  The 
Tribune  Almanac,  regularly  issued  from  1841,  and  still  continued.  The  New  York  Herald, 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  other  great  journals  issue  almanacs.  Nearly  every  religious 
denomination  has  its  special  annual,  either  A.  or  year-book;  and  many  trades,  profes¬ 
sions,  and  enterprises  have  similar  publications.  Not  the  least  noticeable  are  the 
almanacs  of  the  patent-medicine  dealers,  in  English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and 
other  languages,  which  are  given  away  by  millions. 

AIM  AN  SA,  a  t.  of  Murcia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Albacete,  and  43  m.  e.  by 
S.  from  Albacete,  on  the  Madrid  and  Alicante  railway.  It  is  situated  in  a  wide 
plain,  and  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  rather  flourishing.  The  vega,  or  plain  around  the 
t.  is  irrigated  by  water  from  a  large  reservoir  called  the  Pantano  of  Albufera,  and  is 
very  fertile.  Many  of  its  ague-breeding  swamps  have  been  drained  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  A.  carries  on  manufactures  of  linen,  hempen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  the 
•  materials  of  which  are  supplied  from  the  neighborhood,  also  of  brandy,  leather,  and 
soap.  Pop.  8736.—  Near  A  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of 
James  II  of  England,  gained  a  victory,  on  25th  April,  1707,  over  an  army  of  Spanish 
and  English  troops,  commanded  by  Henry  de  Ruvigny,  earl  of  Galway.  The  French 
were  more  than  twice  the  number  of  their  opponents.  Ruvigny  fought  under  orders 
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from  liome,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  and  was  deserted  by  the  Spaniards  almost 
as  soon  as  the  battle  began.  The  battle  of  A.  was,  in  its  results,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  See  Succession  Wars. 

ALMANSOR',  or,  with  his  full  name,  Abu-Jafer-Abdallali-ben-Moliammed-al-Mansor 
(al-mansor,  ‘  ‘  helped  by  God”),  the  second  caliph  of  the  house  of  the  Abbasides  (q.  v. ),  reigned 
from  754  to  775.  W arfare,  treachery,  and  murder  were  his  steps  to  the  throne,  and  liis  whole 
rule  was  as  cruel  as  its  beginning.  He  specially  persecuted  the  Christians  in  Syria  and 
Egypt.  In  war  against  external  foes  he  had  but  little  success.  He  removed  the  seat  of 
the  caliphate  from  Kufa  to  Bagdad,  which  he  built  at  immense  cost,  raising  the  money  by 
oppressive  taxation.  He  introduced  the  pernicious  custom  of  making  his  freed  slaves, 
mostly  foreigners,  rulers  of  provinces.  The  best  feature  in  his  character  was  his  patron¬ 
age  of  learning.  He  caused  the  Elements  of  Euclid  to  be  translated  from  the  Syriac,  and 
the  famous  fables  of  Bidpai  (q.v.)  from  the  Persian  language.  A.  d.  during  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

AL'MAS,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Hungary,  16  m.  w.  from  Maria  Theresiopol.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  all  Roman  Catholics.  Pop.  ’69,  8193. — A.  is  the  name  of  many  small 
towns  and  villages  in  Hungary. 

ALMAZORA,  a  t.  of  Valencia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Castellon,  4  m.  s.  by  e.  from 
Castellon  de  la  Plana,  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mijares,  3  m.  from  its  mouth. 
It  has  some  wide  and  well-paved  streets  and  squares.  Linen  and  woolen  fabrics  and 
paper  are  manufactured.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  producing  wrheat,  barley, 
maize,  oil,  oranges,  etc.  Pop.  5150. 

AL'MEII,  or  Almai,  a  class  of  singing  girls  in  Egypt.  To  enter  the  A.  one  must 
have  a  good  voice,  understand  the  language  well,  know  the  rules  of  verse,  and  be  able  to 
improvise  couplets  adapted  to  circumstances.  They  are  in  demand  at  all  entertainments 
and  festivals,  and  at  funerals  as  hired  mourners.  They  are  distinct  from  the  ghawazee, 
or  dancing  girls,  who  are  of  a  lower  order,  and  perform  in  the  streets. 

ALMEI  DA,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  places  in  Portugal,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Coa,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  in  the  province  of  Beira.  Pop.  2500.  In  1762  it  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Spaniards,  who  soon  afterwards  surrendered  it.  Here,  in  1810,  when  the 
French,  under  marshal  Ney,  attempted  to  cross  the  Coa  into  Portugal,  the  English  colo¬ 
nel,  Cox,  defended  the  town  against  marshal  Massena ;  but  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  In  their  retreat  from  Portugal,  1811,  the  French, 
under  gen.  Brenier,  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  A. ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  speedily  repaired  by  the  English. 

ALMEI'DA,  Don  Francesco  d’,  a  famous  Portuguese  warrior,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15tli  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.  He  was  the  seventh  son  of  the 
count  of  Abrantes,  and  at  an  early  period  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  with  the 
Moors,  but  especially  at  the  conquest  of  Granada,  in  1492.  In  1505,  his  sovereign,  Eman¬ 
uel  I.,  in  consideration  of  his  great  abilities,  appointed  him  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  On  the  25th  of  March  he  set  sail  from  Lisbon  with  a  fleet 
of  36  vessels,  containing  1500  men,  many  of  whom  were  noblemen,  and  all  of  good 
family.  On  the  22d  of  July  he  reached  Quiloa,  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  where  he  was 
soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  of  that  city,  the  result  of  which  was  that  A. 
deprived  him  of  his  crown,  built  a  fortress  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  and  proceeding  to 
Zanzibar,  destroyed  the  t.  of  Mombaza.  He  then  sailed  for  the  Indies,  asserting  every¬ 
where  the  superiority  of  the  Portuguese  flag.  At  Cananor,  Cochin,  Coulan,  Ceylon,  and 
Sumatra,  he  either  built  fortresses  to  protect  the  factories  and  commercial  interests  of  his 
nation,  or  established  new  factories.  With  the  king  of  Malacca  a  commercial  treaty  was 
formed  about  the  same  time.  His  son,  Lorenzo,  carried  on  several  expeditions  as  his 
father’s  lieutenant,  visited  Ceylon,  and  discovered  the  Maidive  islands  and  Madagascar. 
The  chief  design  of  A.  wras  to  make  the  Portuguese  sole  masters  of  the  Indian  seas,  and, 
by  blockading  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  to  exclude  the  Egyptians  and  Venetians 
from  commerce  with  the  east.  To  frustrate  his  endeavors,  the  Egyptian  sultan  fitted 
out,  by  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  a  large  fleet,  which,  under  command  of  the  Persian, 
Mir-Hakim  (or  Hossein,  according  to  ethers),  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of 
Calicut.  In  the  port  of  Cliaul,  young  Lorenzo  was  attacked  in  very  disadvantageous 
circumstances  by  Mir-Hakim.  He  fought  with  astonishing  bravery ;  his  ships  had  all 
but  made  their  escape  out  to  the  open  sea,  when  his  own  wTas  separated  from  the  others 
and  struck  upon  a  rock;  one  chance  shot  carried  off  one  of  his  legs,  and  another,  tearing 
away  a  part  of  his  side,  killed  him.  His  father  speedily  took  measures  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  son  upon  the  hated  Mussulmans,  when  Alfonso  d’ Albuquerque  appeared 
on  the  scene  (1507),  having  been  sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  government  to  supersede  A., 
wdiom  it  had  begun  to  distrust  on  account  of  his  brilliant  successes.  The  latter  refused  to 
recognize  Albuquerque  as  viceroy,  and  for  some  months  kept  him  prisoner  at  Cochin. 
He  now  sailed  along  the  coasts,  burning  and  plundering  various  sea-ports,  amongst  others 
Goa,  and  at  length  utterly  destroyed  the  Egyptian  fleet  at  Diu.  From  this  fierce  and 
avenging  expedition  he  returned  to  Cochin,  resigned  his  office  into  the  hands  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  set  out  on  his  homeward  voyage,  JMov.  13,  1508.  But  he  was  not  destined 
to  see  his  native  land  again,  for  he  wras  slain  in  an  obscure  affray  with  the  savages  at 
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cape  Saldanha,  in  the  s.  of  Africa,  wnere  his  men  had  landed.  He  was  a  man  of  stern, 
vigorous,  and  yet  impulsive  character,  capable  of  severe  retaliation  of  injuries,  but 
not  destitute  of  clemency  and  generosity. 

ALMERI’A  (Arab.  Al-Meryah,  “the  conspicuous”),  anciently  Murgis,  or  Portus 
Magnus,  the  chief  t.  in  the  Spanish  province  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Almeria.  It  has  a  well-defended  harbor,  a  cathedral,  besides  26  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  a  grammar  school.  In  the  time  of  the  Moors  it  was,  next  to  Granada, 
the  richest  and  most  important  t.  in  the  kingdom,  and  flourished  alike  in  arts, 
industry,  and  commerce,  being  the  “great  port”  of  traffic  with  Italy  and  the  east.  At 
one  time,  it  was  as  terrible  a  nest  of  pirates  as  Algiers  itself,  under  the  Moorish  chief 
Ibn  Mayman,  when  even  Granada,  according  to  the  proverb,  was  merely  its  “farm.” 
Now  it  has  only  a  few  trifling  manufactures,  although  it  still  keeps  up  considerable 
trade  in  cochineal,  red  silk,  lead,  grapes,  and  especially  wine.  The  cotton  tree  has  been 
planted  in  the  environs  of  A.  by  English  merchants.  Pop.,  (1877)  40,323. 

ALMODO  VAR  DEL  CAM'PO,  a  t.  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  22  m.  s.w.  from  Ciudad  Real.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  near  the  Yega, 
a  branch  of  the  Guadiana.  The  streets  are  tolerably  clean,  but  ill  paved.  There  are 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
the  only  manufactures  are  domestic.  Pop.  10,360. 

AL'MOHADES,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Africa  and  Spain  during  the 
12th  and  13th  c.  The  word  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  Unitarians.  It  was  taken  as  a 
term  of  distinction  ;  for  the  A.  considered  themselves  the  only  Mohammedans  who 
worshiped  God  properly.  The  founder  of  this  sect,  which  at  first  was  religious  rather 
than  political,  was  called  Mohammed  Ibn-Toumert,  a  native  of  the  Atlas  region.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  subtile  intellect,  and  extremely  ambitious.  He  had  traveled 
much,  and  acquired  a  manifold  knowledge  and  experience.  His  first  measures  were 
extremely  prudent.  He  commenced  preaching  with  great  zeal  the  reformation  of 
all  abuses,  affecting  himself  an  austere  and  unselfish  life.  He  went  about  covered  with 
rags,  prohibiting  wine,  music,  and  all  pleasures.  At  first  his  denunciations  were 
generally  held  in  contempt  ;  but  at  length  his  partisans  became  so  numerous,  that  Ali, 
king  of  Morocco,  was  compelled  to  take  measures  against  him.  It  was,  however,  too 
late.  The  Arabs  and  Berbers  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  he 
was  master  of  the  provinoes  of  Fez,  Morocco,  Tlemzen,  Oran,  and  Tunis.  Mohammed 
imposed  on  his  disciples  new  ceremonies,  and  composed  for  their  benefit  a  special 
treatise  entitled  On  the  Unity  of  God.  The  A.  extended  their  conquests  into  Spain, 
subjugating  Andalusia,  Granada,  Valencia,  and  a  part  of  Aragon,  and  Portugal  as  far 
as  the  Ebro  and  Tagus.  Mohammed  was  succeeded  in  his  authority  by  Abdelmoumen, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  lieutenant.  Under  him  and  his  descendants,  Jussuf  and 
Jacob,  the  dynasty  of  the  A.  continued  to  flourish  in  great  splendor.  But  in  1212  they 
were  completely  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  famous  battle  of  Tolosa,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  general  revolt  of  the  Christian  provinces  under  their  sway.  The  power 
of  the  A.  was  destroyed  in  Spain  in  1257,  and  in  Africa  in  1269. 

AL'-MOKANNA,  or  Mokenna.  See  Mohammedan  Sects,  ante. 

AL  MOND,  Amygdalus,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  rosacea  (q.v.),  sub-order  amyg - 
dalece  or  Drupacece,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  distinguished  by  the  coarsely  furrowed 
and  wrinkled  shell  {endocarp  or  putamen)  of  the  drupe,  and  by  the  young  leaves  being 
conduplicate,  or  having  their  sides  folded  together.  According  to  the  greater  number 
of  botanists,  it  includes  the  Peach  (q.v.),  constituted  by  some  into  a  distinct  genus, 
per  ska,  in  which  the  drupe  has  a  fleshy  covering  (sarcocarp),  whereas  in  the  species  to 
which  the  name  A.  is  commonly  given,  this  part  is  a  dry  fibrous  husk,  which  shrivels  as 
the  fruit  ripens,  and  finally  opens  of  its  own  accord.  The  A.-tree  (amygdalus  communis ) 
is  very  similar  to  the  peach-tree,  and  is  distinguished  from  it  principally,  besides  the 
difference  of  the  fruit,  by  the  fine  glandulous  serratures  of  the  leaves,  the  stalk  of  which 
equals,  or  even  exceeds,  in  length  the  breadth  of  the  blade.  It  is  a  tiee  about  20  to  o0  tt. 
high,  a  native  of  the  east  and  of  Africa,  but  has  now  become  completely  wild  in  the 
whole  s.  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Germany  and  of  Biitain  it 
is  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  resemble  those  of  the  peach  in  form  and  often  in  color,  although  geneially  palei  and 
sometimes  white.  The  blossoms  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  veiy  ornamental  m 
shrubberies  in  March  and  April;  and  even  when  frosts  destroy  the  germ  of  the  fruit, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  flower  is  not  impaired.  The  wood  of  the  A.-tree  is  hard,  and  ot 
a  reddish  color,  and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  etc.  But  it  is  chiefly  valued  on  account 
of  the  kernel  of  its  fruit,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Almonds,  and  forming  an  lmpoi- 
tant  article  of  commerce,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  extensively  cultivated  m  the  s. 
of  Europe  and  other  countries  of  similar  climate.  It  is  mentioned  m  the  jJJd  lesta- 
ment,  and  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  from  a  very  early  period.  It  was  introduced 
into  Britain  as  a  fruit-tree  before  the  middle  of  the  16tli  c. ;  but  it  is  only  m  the  mo^t 
favored  situations  in  the  s.  of  England  that  it  ever  produces  good  fruit  —Almonds 
are  either  sweet  or  bitter.  The  bitter  appear  to  be  the  original  kind,  and  the  sweet  to 
be  an  accidental  variety,  perpetuated  and  improved  by  cultivation.  Sweet  Almonds 
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contain  a  large  quantity  of  a  very  bland,  fixed  oil,  emulsion,  gum,  and  mucilage  sugar,  are 
of  a  very  agreeable  taste,  and  very  nutritious,  and  are  used  in  the  dessert,  in  confec¬ 
tionery,  and  medicinally  in  an  emulsion,  which  forays  a  pleasant,  cooling,  diluent  drink. 
Bitter  Almonds  contain  the  same  substances,  and,  in  addition,  a  substance  called 
amygdalin,  from  which  is  obtained  a  peculiar  volatile  oil.  (For  the  oils  derived  from 
almonds,  see  the  following  articles). — The  muddy  water  of  the  Nile  is  clarified  by 
rubbing  bitter  almonds  on  the  sides  of  the  water- vessels,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
nuts  of  the  strychnos  potatorum  (see  Clearing  Nut)  are  used  in  India.  The  principal 
varieties  of  A.  in  cultivation  are  :  the  common  sweet  A.,  with  thick  hard  shell  ;  the 
brittle-shelled,  with  a  very  thin,  almost  leathery,  brittle  shell,  and  sweet  kernels  ;  the 
bitter  A.,  with  thick  hard  shell  (sometimes  also  with  a  brittle  shell),  and  bitter  kernels  ; 
the  large-fruited,  with  large  flowers  of  a  whitish  rose-color,  and  very  large  sweet  fruit; 
the  small-fruited,  with  very  small  sweet  fruit;  and  the  peach  A.,  with  a  slightly  succulent 
blackish  sareocarp  (see  above),  yellow  shell,  and  sweet  kernels.  The  sarcocarp  is,  in 
the  different  varieties,  more  or  less  dry,  or  somewhat  fleshy  and  juicy,  so  that  some 
authors  have  disputed  even  the  specific  distinction  between  the  A.  and  the  peach.  In 
commerce  the  long  almonds  of  Malaga,  known  as  Jordan  almonds,  and  the  broad 
almonds  of  Valencia,  are  most  valued.  Large  quantities  of  almonds  are  annually  im¬ 
ported  into  Britain  and  America  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  Bitter 
almonds  are  brought  to  Britain  chiefly  from  Mogadore. — The  Dwarf  A.  {A.  nana )  is 
very  similar  to  the  common  A.,  except  that  it  is  a  low  shrub,  seldom  more  than  2  or  3  ft. 
in  height.  Its  fruit  is  also  similar,  but  much  smaller.  It  is  common  in  the  plains  of 
the  s.  of  Russia,  and  is  frequently  planted  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  Britain,  flower¬ 
ing  freely  in  March  and  April,  but  not  producing  fruit.  It  is  very  beautiful  when 
covered  with  its  pink  flowers  in  spring,  and  deserves  to  be  more  frequently  planted  than 
it  is.  A  sheltered  but  sunny  situation  is  favorable  to  it. — Other  species,  little  known, 
but  very  similar  to  these,  are  found  in  the  east,  and  one  on  arid  hills  in  Mexico. 

ALMONDBURY,  an  extensive  parish  and  township  in  Yorkshire,  s.e.  of  Hudders¬ 
field;  pop.  of  township,  ’71,  11,669.  There  is  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1609  ; 
and  on  a  hill  near  by  are  the  remains  of  a  castle.  A.  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kings. 

ALMON'DE,  Philippus  van,  1646-1711;  a  Dutch  vice-admiral,  serving  under  De 
Ruyter  in  the  fights  of  1666,  and  after  the  admiral’s  death  commanding  the  Dutch  Medi¬ 
terranean  fleet,  gaining  fame  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  La  Hague  in  1692.  He  was 
with  Van  Tromp  in  subduing  the  naval  power  of  Sweden. 

ALMONDS,  Fixed  Oil  of.  When  almonds  are  subjected  to  pressure,  a  fixed  greasy 
oil  exudes.  Either  bitter  or  sweet  almonds  may  be  employed;  but  the  former  are  gener¬ 
ally  used,  as  they  are  cheaper  than  the  sweet  almonds,  and  the  expressed  cake  is  valuable 
in  the  preparation  of  the  essential  oil.  One  cwt.  of  the.  almonds  generally  yields  48  to  52 
lbs.  of  the  fixed  oil.  When  first  obtained  it  possesses  a  turbid  or  milky  appearance ;  but 
when  allowed  to  stand  at  rest,  the  impurities  settle,  and  a  clear,  light,  yellow  oil  remains 
above.  It  has  the  specific  gravity  of  918,  and  solidifies  when  reduced  to  — 13°  F.  It  has 
no  odor,  and  to  the  taste  is  truly  oleaginous  and  bland.  The  fixed  oil  of  A.  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  possesses  a  mild  laxative  property  when  administered  in  large  doses.  It 
is  often  given  to  newly-born  infants,  mixed  with  syrup  of  violets  or  syrup  of  roses.  It 
is  beneficial,  also,  in  allaying  troublesome  coughs  when  administered  with  confection  of 
roses  and  syrup  of  poppies. 

ALMONDS,  Volatile  Oil  of,  or  Essential  Oil  of.  The  cake  which  is  left  after  the 
expression  of  the  fixed  oil  from  bitter  A.,  contains,  among  other  matters,  a  portion  of 
two  substances,  called,  respectively,  amygdalin,  and  emulsion  or  synaptase.  When  the 
cake  is  bruised  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  the  synaptase  acts  as  a  ferment  upon 
the  amygdalin,  and  1  atom  of  the  latter  resolves  itself  into  2  atoms  of  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
A.,  1  atom  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid,  1  atom  of  grape-sugar,  2  atoms  formic  acid,  and  7 
atoms  of  water.  This  paste  is  placed  in  a  retort,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  when 
heat  is  cautiously  applied  and  distillation  carried  on.  The  volatile  oil  rises  in  vapor,  and 
passes  over  into  the  receiver,  accompanied  by  much  water,  and  contaminated  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  prussic  acid.  The  oil  is  not  originally  present  in  the  bitter  A. ;  in 
fact,  the  latter  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  the  oil  ready  formed,  so  that  the  oil  is  purely  the 
product  of  the  fermentation  of  amygdalin,  100  parts  of  which  yield  47  of  crude  oil. 
Commercial  oil  of  bitter  A.  has  a  golden  yellow  color,  but  may  be  purified  so  as  to  be 
almost  colorless.  The  crude  oil  is  very  poisonous,  owing  to  the  prussic  acid  dissolved 
therein,  and  many  fatal  cases  have  occurred  from  the  willful,  accidental,  and  careless  use 
of  the  oil.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  volatile  oil  should  not  sub¬ 
ject  the  crude  oil  to  the  action  of  lime  and  an  iron  salt,  and  then  re-distill,  when  the  prus¬ 
sic  acid  would  be  left  fixed  by  the  lime  and  iron,  and  the  pure  volatile  oil  be  alone 
obtained  in  the  receiver.  As  so  procured,  the  pure  oil  is  not  a  dangerous  poison.  The 
oil  has  an  agreeable  odor,  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  white  flame.  It 
is  heavier  than  water,  being  of  the  density  of  1083;  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  1 
part  in  30  parts  of  water,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  to  356°  F.,  it 
boils,  and  distills  over  unaltered  ;  and,  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  oxidized  into 
benzoic  acid.  The  oil  is  called  by  the  chemist  the  hydride  of  benzoyle.  In  medicine 
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the  volatile  oil  is  used  in  place  of  prussic  acid,  but  is  very  variable  in  strength,  beino- 
sometimes  four  times  the  strength  of  medicinal  prussic  acid  The  dose  is  a  quarter  of  a 
drop  to  a  drop  and  a  half  in  an  emulsion  The  cook  and  confectioner  employ  the  oil  for 
flavoring  custards,  etc.,  and  the  perfumer  uses  it  for  scenting  toilet-soap,  etc. 

AL  MONER  is  the  name  given  originally  to  that  member  of  a  religious  order  who  had 
the  distribution  of  the  money  and  other  things  set  apart  for  alms,  which,  by  canonical 
law,  was  to  amount  to  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  establishment.  Afterwards 
those  ecclesiastics  also  received  this  name  who  were  appointed  by  princes  to  the  same 
office  in  their  households.  The  grand  A.  of  France  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  court  and  of  the  kingdom,  usually  a  cardinal,  and,  in  right  of  his  office,  commander 
of  all  the  orders,  and  also  chief  director  of  the  great  hospital  for  the  blind.  Queens, 
princes,  and  princesses  had  also  their  almoners,  and  bishops  were  usually  appointed  to 
this  office.  In  England,  the  office  of  hereditary  grand  almoner  is  now  a  sinecure,  his 
only  duty  being  to  distribute  the  coronation  medals  among  the  assembled  spectators. 
1  lie  lord  high  almoner ,  who  is  usually  a  bishop,  distributes  twice  a  year  the  queen’s 
bounty,  which  consists  in  giving  a  silver  penny  each  to  as  many  poor  persons  as  the 
queen  is  years  of  age. 

ALMON  TE,  Don  Juan  Nepomucino,  1804-69;  a  Mexican  general  and  diplomat,  of 
Indian  blood  in  part,  and  reputed  son  of  Morales.  He  filled  diplomatic  positions  in  the 
United  States,  England,  Peru,  and  France.  He  was  captured  while  on  Santa  Anna’s 
staff  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  in  1836,  but  was  released  six  months  later.  He  became 
Mexican  minister  of  war,  and  during  the  war  with  the  United  States  he  fought  under 
Santa  Anna.  At  Paris  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico  and 
the  election  of  Maximilian.  A.  was  appointed  dictator  of  Mexico  in  1862,  but  was  dis¬ 
trusted  by  all  parties,  and  was  removed  the  same  year.  The  next  year  he  was  president 
of  a  junta  styled  the  “  regency  of  the  Mexican  empire.”  In  1864  he  wTas  made  regent 
and  grand  marshal,  and  in  1866  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Paris,  where  he  died. 

ALMORA,  the  principal  t.  of  the  British  district  of  Kumaon  (q.v.),  India,  87  m.  n. 
from  Bareilly,  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain  ridge,  5337  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Kosila,  a  branch  of  the  Ramgunga.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The  houses  have  a  ground  story  of  stone  ;  the  upper  stories  are 
of  wood,  covered  with  a  sloping  roof  of  heavy  gray  slate,  on  which  small  stacks  of  hay 
are  sometimes  erected.  The  ground  story  is  generally  wliite-waslied  and  tricked  out 
with  grotesque  paintings.  Detached  houses,  both  of  Europeans  and  Brahmans,  are  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  face  of  the  mountain  below  the  t.  A.  is  a  British  military  station,  the 
lines  of  the  regular  troops  and  fort  Moira  being  close  to  the  t.  Since  it  came  under  Brit¬ 
ish  sway  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  prosperity.  Pop.  8000. 

ALMORA VIDES  (‘‘the  Moravides ”),  or Mora-Bethun,  the  name  of  an  Arab  dynasty 
that  ruled  in  Africa  and  Spain  in  the  11th  and  12th  c.  of  the  Christian  era.  The  name 
A.,  which  is  commonly  given  to  this  dynasty  by  western  writers,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  word  Al-morabeth ,  “  the  champion  of  religion.”  This  sect  took  its  rise  about  1050 
among  the  Arab  and  Berber  tribes  which  dwelt  on  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  range  facing  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  founded  by  a  Moslem  teacher  called  Abdalla-ben-Yasim,  who  under¬ 
took  to  rescue  these  tribes  from  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  they  were  plunged,  and 
instructed  them  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  new  proselytes  soon 
exhibited  the  fruits  of  this  teaching  by  descending  from  their  hills,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  chief  named  Abu-bekr,  and  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  The  adjoining  king¬ 
dom  of  Morocco  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  victorious  enthusiasts,  under  the  famous 
Yussuf-ben-Taxfin,  the  cousin  of  Abu-bekr,  next  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  sub¬ 
dued  Spain  to  the  Tagus  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Ebro  on  the  other.  But  this  extensive 
and  powerful  dominion  was  of  too  rapid  growth  to  possess  much  stability;  and  during 
the  reign  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Yussuf,  arose  the  sect  of  the  Almohades  (q.v.),  which  after  a 
time  expelled  the  A.  from  Africa,  and  in  1144  subdued  their  power  in  Spain.  It  was  the 
Almoravide  princes  who  introduced  the  Maravedi  (q.v.)  into  Spain,  and  in  that  and  the 
word  Marabuts  (q.v.)  their  name  is  still  preserved. 

ALM'QVIST,  Karl  Jonas  Ludwig,  1793-1866;  a  native  of  Sweden,  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  literature.  He  quitted  the  university  to  lead  a  colony  into  the  wilds  of 
Wermeland;  but  the  utopian  colony  was  a  failure;  and  he  settled  in  Stockholm  as  a 
writer,  producing  several  educational  works  and  rising  at  a  bound  into  fame  by  his  novel 
The  Book  of  the  Thorn-Rose.  He  ran  rapidly  on  with  astonishing  fecundity  of  brain,  pro¬ 
ducing  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  poems;  philosophical,  sesthetical,  moral,  political,  and 
educational  treatises;  works  on  religion,  lexicography,  history,  mathematics,  and  phi¬ 
lology,  all  good  and  most  of  them  excellent.  He  left  one  political  place  after  another, 
and  was  living  entirely  by  literary  efforts,  when  he  suddenly  became  an  extreme  socialist. 
The  public  was  astonished  in  1851  to  learn  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  forgery  and 
charged  with  murder,  and  had  fled  from  Sweden.  For  many  years  he  was  not  traced, 
living  in  the  United  States  under  an  assumed  name,  having  the  fortune  to  be  for  a  long 
time  private  secretary  to  president  Lincoln.  After  the  president’s  death,  A.  fell  again 
into  trouble;  his  manuscripts,  including  several  unpublished  novels,  were  confiscated  and 
destroyed,  and  he  escaped  to  Europe  under  a  new  alias.  His  strange  career  ended  at 
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Bremen  in  1866.  His  romances,  as  a  whole,  are  considered  the  best  in  the  Swedish 
language. 

AL'MUG  TREE,  or  Algum  Tree.  This  name,  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  was 
formerly  supposed  to  denote  a  species  of  acacia,  or  a  coniferous  tree  like  the  cypress;  but 
it  is  now  thought  more  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  kinds  of  sandal-wood  (q.v.),  the 
santalum  album ,  a  native  of  India. 

ALMTJNECAR'  (Arab.  Al  Munnecdb ,  the  gorge),  a  seaport  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Granada,  31  m.  s.  of  Granada.  The  port  is  somewhat  exposed.  The  t. 
is  generally  well  built.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  Moorish  times,  when  the  coast 
of  "Granada  was  highly  cultivated  and  extremely  productive,  particularly  in  sugar  and 
cotton.  Efforts  have  recently  again  been  made  to  extend  the  culture  of  both.  The 
inhabitants  of  A.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  sugar  refining.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  fruit.  Pop.  8000. 

ALMY,  John  J.,  b.  R.  I.,  1814;  chief  signal  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  He  began  as  a 
midshipman,  and  rose  to  be  commodore  in  1869.  He  was  on  blockade  service  during  the 
rebellion. 

ALMY,  William,  1761-1836;  a  Quaker  philanthropist,  who  used  much  of  his  fortune 
in  charitable  works  in  Providence,  R.  I.  He  endowed  the  New  England  boarding- 
school,  and  defrayed  the  cost  of  educating  80  students. 

ALNIJS.  See  Alder. 

ALN  WICK  (t.  upon  the  Alne),  the  co.  t.  of  Northumberland,  is  situated  in  lat.  55°  25’ 
n.,  long.  1°  42'  w.,and  is  distant  about  34  m.  from  Newcastle.  The  streets  are  broad, 
well  paved,  and  well  lighted,  the  houses  modern,  built  of  stone,  and  in  some  instances 
handsome.  A  large  market-place  occupies  the  center  of  the  town.  The  town-liall  is  a 
spacious  building  crowned  with  a  tower.  A.  was  at  an  early  period  a  fortified  t. ,  and 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  even  yet  remain.  An  ancient  gate,  built  by  Hotspur, 
still  forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city.  A.  castle,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  stands  at  the  n.  entrance  of  the  town.  It  was  repaired  some  years  ago,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  baronial  structures  in  England.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  bulwark  against  the  invasions  of  the  Scots,  who  thrice  besieged  it. 
A.  is  the  election  t.  for  the  n.  division  of  the  county.  It  has  various  charity  schools,  a 
mechanics’  institute,  a  theatre,  a  town-hall,  and  a  corn  exchange.  Pop.  ’81,  6691, 

AL'OE  {aloe),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  liliaceee  (q.v.)  sub-ordei 
aloinece,  distinguished  by  a  regular  cylindrical  perianth  in  six  pieces,  expanded  at  the 
mouth,  and  nectariferous  at  the  base,  the  stamens  hypogynous,  or  springing  from  beneath 
the  germen,  the  ovules  indefinite  in  number,  the  fruit  a  membranous  tliree-celled  cap¬ 
sule.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  warm  countries,  especially  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa.  About  50  m.  from  Cape  Town  is  a  mountainous  tract  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  aloes,  and  the  hills  on  the  w.  side  of  Socotra  exhibit  them  in  similar  profusion. 
The  species  all  have  stems,  but  vary  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  30  ft.  They  have 
permanent  succulent  leaves.  The  negroes  of  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  make  cords  and  nets 
of  the  fibers  of  their  leaves,  and  stockings  are  woven  from  the  fibers  of  a  species  found  in 
Jamaica.  But  aloes  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  medicinal  properties.  The  well-known 
drug  called  Aloes  (q.v.)  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  several  almost  tree-like 
species,  and  particularly  of  A.  socotrina,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Socotra;  A.  purpuras- 
cens;  A.  spicata,  and  A.  fruticosa,  which  principally  yield  the  cape  aloes;  A.  Indica;  A. 
rubescens ;  A.  Arabica;  A.  linguceformis;  A.  Commelini;  and  A.  vulgaris,  which  is  found 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Italy,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediteranean, 
being  the  only  species  which  can  be  reckoned  European,  although  it  also  is  probably  an 
introduced  plant.  The  extract  prepared  from  its  leaves  is  known  as  hepatic  aloes,  or  as 
Barbadoes  aloes.  The  bitter  principle  of  aloes  has  been  called  aloesin.  It  forms  several 
compounds  with  oxygen,  which  possess  the  properties  of  acids.  The  juice  of  aloes  was 
anciently  used  in  embalming,  to  preserve  dead  bodies  from  putrefaction.  In  the  East 
Indies  it  is  employed  as  a  varnish  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects;  and  has  even  been 
applied  to  bottoms  of  ships  to  protect  them  from  marine  worms.  A  beautiful  violet 
color  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  Socotrine  A.,  which  does  not  require  any  mor¬ 
dant  to  fix  it.  It  also  affords  a  fine  transparent  color  for  miniature  painting. — Moham¬ 
medan  pilgrims  suspend  an  A.  over  their  doors  on  their  return  from  Mecca,  to  signify 
that  they  have  performed  the  pilgrimage. 

The  American  A.  is  a  totally  different  plant.  See  Agave. 

AL'OES  is  a  drug  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  find  Dioscorides  (50  a.d.)  making  mention 
of  aloe  as  a  substance  obtained  from  a  plant,  and  possessing  cathartic  properties.  The 
great  demand  for  A.  in  Britain  has  led  to  its  importation  from  numerous  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  Bombay,  Arabia,  Socotra,  Madagascar,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Levant,  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  drug  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  various  species  of  aloe  (q.v.).  All 
these  are  characterized  more  or  less  by  producing  large,  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  stiff  and 
brittle,  pointed,  and  generally  terminating  in  a  strong  spine,  filled  with  a  mucilaginous 
pulp  internally,  and  containing  in  the  proper  vessels  of  their  exterior  portion  an  intensely 
bitter  juice,  which  yields  the  medicinal  substance  A.  It  is  obtained,  sometimes  in  the 
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form  of  tears,  by  incision,  spontaneous  exudation,  and  inspissation  upon  the  plant; 
sometimes  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  juice  which  drops  or  exudes  by  pressure 
from  the  leaves  when  cut  away  near  the  base;  sometimes  by  evaporating  the  same  juice 
with  the  aid  of  heat;  and  lastly,  by  evaporating  together  the  juice  and  the  decoction  of 
the  leaves. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  botanical  source  of  any  given, 
sample,  the  following  names  are  made  use  of  in  commerce  to  denote  the  various  kinds 
of  A.  found  in  the  market — namely,  Socotrine,  Clear,  Cape,  East  Indian,  Barbadoes,  and 
Caballine  A.  The  most  important  are: 

1.  Socotrine  A.  (. Aloe  Socotrina ),  so  called  from  its  supposed  source,  the  island  of 
Socotra,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  This  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  vari¬ 
eties  used  in  medical  practice.  Many  hold  that  this  is  only  a  fine  variety  of  East  Indian 
A.,  but  the  characters  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia — a  garnet-red  translucency 
in  thin  pieces,  and  almost  complete  solubility  in  spirit  of  the  strength  of  sherry — define 
a  particular  species,  which  is  the  true  Socotrine  A.  of  pharmacologists. 

2.  East  Indian  A.  ( Aloe  Indica),  also  called  hepatic  A.,  from  its  liver-brown  color,  is 
imported  into  Bombay  from  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
Bombay  A.  A  considerable  portion  is  probably  obtained  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
Socotrine  A.,  which  it  resembles  in  color;  and  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  “the  two  are 
sometimes  brought  over  intermixed,  the  Socotrine  occasionally  forming  a  vein  in  a  cask 
of  hepatic  A.” 

3.  Barbadoes  A.  ( Aloe  Barbadensis)  is  prepared  in  the  West  Indies  from  A.  Socotrina , 
and  from  a  variety  of  A.  vulgaris.  We  learn  from  Browne’s  Natural  History  of  Jamaica 
that  the  largest  and  most  succulent  leaves  are  placed  upright  in  tubs,  that  the  juice ‘may 
dribble  out.  This  evaporated,  forms  what  is  sold  as  Socotrine  A. ;  but  the  common  A. 
is  obtained  by  expressing  the  juice  out  of  the  leaves,  boiling  it  with  water,  evaporating 
and  pouring  it  into  gourds ;  whence  this  kind  is  often  called  gourd  A.  It  is  much  used 
for  veterinary  medicine,  and  thus  brings  a  high  price  in  the  market. 

Cabal  line  A.  (Aloe  caballina)  is  a  very  coarse  kind,  and  is  so  called  because  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  fit  only  for  horses.  It  contains  many  impurities,  such  as  wood,  sand,  and  char¬ 
coal,  and  evidently  constitutes  the  lowest  stratum  in  the  vessels  in  which  the  better  sorts 
are  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  now  in  a  great  measure  superseded  in  veterinary  practice  by 
Barbadoes  A. 

All  kinds  of  A.  are  remarkable  for  their  disagreeable  taste.  The  odor  is  peculiar,  and 
is  more  perceptible  when  the  drug  is  breathed  upon.  A.  is  in  a  great  measure  soluble  in 
water,  and  more  so  in  hot  than  cold  water.  A.  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a  gum-resin  ; 
but  the  portion  which  was  thought  to  be  of  the  nature  of  gum  is  now  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  extractive,  and  to  it  the  name  of  aloesin  has  been  given. 

Action. — When  employed  in  small  doses,  A.  exerts  atonic,  and  in  larger  doses,  a  cath¬ 
artic  action.  It  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  stimulate  the  liver,  and  also  to 
supply  the  place  of  deficient  bile  in  torpidity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  more  especially 
towards  its  lower  part.  Both  taken  singly,  and  also  in  combination  with  other  cathartics, 
A.  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  vegetable  remedies  of 
its  class  ;  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  cases  in  which  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

ALOES  WOOD  (called  also  agila  wood,  eagle  wood,  or  agallochum)  is  the  inner 
part  of  of  the  trunk  of  aquilaria  ovata  and  A.  agallochum,  trees  of  the  natural  order 
aquilariacece  (q.v.),  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  aloes  or 
lign  aloes  of  the  Bible.  They  are  large  spreading  treees  with  simple  alternate  leaves. 
Aloes  wood  contains  a  dark-colored,  fragrant,  resinous  substance,  and  is  much  prized  in 
the  east  as  a  medicine,  and  for  the  pleasant  odor  which  it  diffuses  in  burning.  It  has 
been  prescribed  in  Europe  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  resinous  substance  is 
found  only  in  the  inner  part  of  the  trunk  and  branches  ;  the  younger  wood  is  white, 
and  almost  scentless.  A  similar  substance,  still  more  esteemed,  is  obtained  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  from  the  central  part  of  the  trunk  of 
aloexylon  agallochum,  an  upright-growing  tree  with  simple  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal 
panicles  of  small  flowers,  of  the  natural  order  leguminosce,  sub-order  cmalpiniem.  This 
tree  abounds  particularly  on  the  highest  mountains  of  Cochin-China  and  the  Moluccas  ; 
a  character  of  sacredness  is  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  cut  with  religious  ceremonies.  The  A. 
W.  which  it  yields  is  not  only  much  prized  in  the  east  as  a  perfume,  but  many  medicinal 
virtues  are  ascribed  to  it.  The  ancients  ascribed  to  it  similar  virtues,  and  so  valued  it  for 
these  and  its  fragrance,  that  Heredotus  says  it  once  sold  for  more  than  its  weight  in  gold. 
It  was  regarded  almost  as  a  universal  medicine.  Its  very  fragrance  was  supposed  to  have  a 
beneficial  influence,  and  it  was  therefore  worn  about  the  person.  As  it  admits  of  a  high 
polish,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  graining,  precious  gems  were  set  in  it;  and  it  was  cut 
into  fantastic  forms  and  worn  in  head-dresses,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  allusion  to  a  sim¬ 
ilar  use  of  it  in  Psalm  xlv.  8,  “All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia.” 
Or  perhaps  this  merely  refers  to  its  being  employed  to  perfume  clothing.  It  was  also 
from  a  very  early  period  much  used  to  perfume  the  apartments  of  the  great.  The  fra¬ 
grance  continues  undiminislied  for  years.  Lign  aloes  is  a  corruption  of  lignum  aloes 
(aloes  wood). 
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ALOI'DJE,  or  Aloiad^e,  the  name  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  legendary  sons  of  Neptune 
by  Iphimedea,  wife  of  Aloeus.  They  were  celebrated  for  gigantic  stature,  being  27  cubits 
high  and  9  broad  when  but  9  years  of  age.  In  the  war  with  the  gods  they  piled  the 
mountain  Pelias  upon  the  mountain  Ossa,  intending  to  pile  both  upon  Olympus  in  their 
effort  to  scale  heaven.  Homer  says  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their  beards  had 
grown.  Apollodorus  says  they  did  pile  up  the  mountains,  threatening  to  change  sea  into 
land.  It  is  said  they  aspired  to  secure  the  goddesses  for  wives,  one  suing  for  the  hand 
of  Hera,  the  other  for  Artemis  ;  but  Artemis  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  stag, 
running  between  them;  when  both  shot  at  the  supposed  animal,  and  each  killed  the 
other. 

ALOM'PRA,  Aloung  P'iioura,  1711-60  ;  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Bur- 
mah.  At  first  he  was  a  petty  chief  in  his  native  village.  An  invasion  by  the  king  of 
Pegu,  in  1752,  gave  him  opportunity,  and  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest  distinction  by 
boldly  opposing  the  conquering  invader,  recovering  Ava  before  the  close  of  1753.  When 
the  king  of  Burmah  was  slain  in  1754,  the  son  claimed  the  throne,  but  A.  resisted  and 
established  his  own  authority.  In  1755,  he  founded  Rangoon,  and  two  years  later  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  rulers  of  the  east  by  his  invasions  and  conquests  of 
Pegu.  Some  insurrections  followed,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  massacre  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  the  responsibility  has  never  been  traced  to  A.  He  died  when  he  was  about  to 
besiege  the  Siamese  capital. 

ALONG-SHORE,  a  phrase  applied  in  navigating  near  a  coast,  to  denote  a  passage  near 
to,  and  parallel  with,  the  shore.  “  Along-shore-men,”  or  “  ’long-shore-men,”  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  designation  given  to  some  of  the  humbler  and  rougher  men  employed  about  docks 
and  shipping,  in  the  Thames  and  other  rivers. 

ALOOF',  at  sea,  is  simply  “at  a  distance.”  To  “  keep  the  loof,”  or  “keep  the  luff,”  is 
a  command  given  to  the  man  at  the  helm. 

ALOPECU  RUS.  See  Foxtail. 

ALO  RA,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  18  m.  n.w.  of  Ma¬ 
laga,  on  an  elevated  site  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalherce.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  well  built  and  well  paved  ;  some  are  very  steep  and  irregular.  There  are  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Gothic  castle.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  agriculture.  Soap  and 
sulphate  of  soda  are  manufactured.  The  neighborhood  produces  much  oil  and  excellent 
wine.  Pop.  (1877)  10,014. 

ALO  SA.  See  Cltipeid^e  and  Shad. 

ALOST,  or  Aalst  (the  name  signifies  “  to  the  east,”  and  was  probably  given  to  the  town 
because  it  lay  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  province),  a  t.  in  Belgium,  the  old  capital 
of  the  province  of  east  Flanders,  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  called  the 
Dender,  which  is  here  converted  into  a  canal.  It  is  a  walled  city  with  five  gates,  has 
considerable  trade  in  hops,  corn,  etc.,  and  large  manufactures,  besides  numerous  brew¬ 
eries,  distilleries,  bleach-fields,  print-works,  copper  and  iron  foundries,  flax  and  cotton 
mills,  etc.  The  finest  building  in  A.  is  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  an  unfinished  edifice, 
but  one  of  the  grandest  in  Belgium,  and  containing  a  famous  painting  by  Rubens — “  St. 
Roch  beseeching  our  Saviour  to  stay  the  Plague  of  A.,”  and  also  the  mausoleum  of 
Thierry  Martens,  who  was  born  here,  and  wdio  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  Bel¬ 
gium,  1475  a.d.  A.  has  a  town-hall  (founded  in  1200  a.d.,  a  college,  a  hospital,  chamber 
of  commerce,  academy  of  design,  etc.  Pop.  19,000. 

ALOY'SIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  verbenacece  (q.v.),  to  which  belongs  a 
shrub,  A.  citriodora,  much  cultivated  in  greenhouses  and  apartments  in  Britain  for  the 
grateful  fragrance  which  its  leaves  emit  wThen  slightly  bruised.  It  is  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  windows  of  cottagers,  and  is  by  them  generally  named  verbena.  It  was 
formerly  known  to  botanists  as  verbena  triphylla,  and  has  also  been  referred  to  the 
allied  genus  Uppia.  The  leaves  are  in  whorls  of  three.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili.  *In 
the  Channel  islands  and  the  s.  of  Ireland,  it  becomes  a  luxuriant  shrub  in  the  open  air, 
reaching  a  height  of  10  to  25  ft.,  with  osier-like  shoots. 

ALP,  Alb,  also  called  the  Rauhe  or  Swabian  Alp,  is  a  chain  of  mountains  above  60 
m.  in  length,  and  from  12  to  15  in  breadth,  situated  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube. 
It  forms  the  water-shed  between  these  two  rivers  and  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  lies 
almost  entirely  within  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg.  It  is  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Black  Forest,  but  presents  a  totally  different  appearance,  on  account  of  its  being  clothed' 
with  forests  of  hard  wood  instead  of  pine.  It  forms  a  table-land  intersected  by  a  few 
narrow  deep  valleys.  The  average  height  of  the  system  is  rather  more  than  2000  ft. 
On  the  n.,  it  descends  to  the  Neckar  in  ridges  of  rocky  cliffs,  and  abrupt  pointed  head¬ 
lands;  but  on  the  s.,  it  gradually  slopes  away  to  the  level  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 
The  scenery  is  often  very  picturesque,  for  the  sharp,  precipitous  crags  are  frequently 
crowned  with  the  strongholds,  generally  ruins  of  the  famous  old  German  families,  such 
as  the  Hohenzollerns,  Hohenstaufens,  etc.  The  geological  formation  of  the  A.  is  cal¬ 
careous,  and  presents  a  regular  stratification.  Caverns  of  a  very  remarkable  character 
abound  among  the  rocks.  The  valleys  at  the  base  of  the  lulls  are  fertile,  and  produce 
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abundance  of  wine  and  fruit,  but  the  high  table-land  has  an  extremely  poor  and  barren 
soil. 

ALPAC  A,  or  Paco  {auchenia  j)aco ;  see  Auchenia),  an  animal  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  llama  (q.v.),  and  so  closely  allied  to  it,  that  many  naturalists  regard  it  as  a 
variety  rather  than  a  distinct  species.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  length  and  fineness  of  the 
wool,  which  is  of  a  silken  texture,  and  of  an  uncommonly  lustrous,  almost  metallic 
appearance.  The  A.  is  smaller  than  the  llama;  the  legs  and  breast  are  destitute  of  callosi¬ 
ties.  In  form,  it  somewhat  resembles  the  sheep,  but  with  a  longer  neck  and  more 
elegant  head.  It  carries  its  long  neck  erect ;  its  motions  are  free  and  active,  its  ordinary 
pace  a  rapid  bounding  canter.  The  eyes  are  very  large  and  beautiful.  The  wool,  if 
regularly  shorn,  is  supposed  to  grow  about  6  or  8  in.  in  a  year;  but  if  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  animal  for  several  years,  attains  a  much  greater  length,  sometimes  even  30  in., 
and  not  unfrequenty  20.  Its  color  varies;  it  is  often  yellowish  brown;  sometimes  gray, 
or  approaching  to  white ;  sometimes  almost  black. 

The  A.  is  a  native  of  the  Andes,  from  the  equator  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  but  is  most 
frequent  on  the  highest  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chili,  almost  on  the  borders  of  perpetual 
snow,  congregating  in  flocks  of  one  or  two  hundred.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  very  shy  and 
vigilant;  a  sentinel  on  some  elevated  station  gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  danger  by 
snorting  to  alarm  the  flock.  Alpacas  seem  instinctively  to  know  when  a  storm  is  coming 
on,  and  seek  the  most  sheltered  situation  within  their  reach.  Flocks,  the  property  of 
the  Peruvian  Indians,  are  allowed  to  graze  throughout  the  whole  year  on  the  elevated 
pastures,  and  are  driven  to  the  huts  only  at  shearing-time.  When  one  is  separated  from 
the  rest,  it  throws  itself  on  the  ground,  and  neither  kindness  nor  severity  will  induce 
it  to  rise  and  advance  alone.  It  is  only  when  brought  to  the  Indian  huts  very  young, 
that  they  can  be  domesticated  so  as  to  live  without  the  companionship  of  the  flock;  but 
then  they  become  very  bold  and  familiar.  Their  habits  are  remarkably  cleanly. 

The  Indians  have  from  time  immemorial  made  blankets  and  ponchos  or  cloaks  of  A. 
wool.  It  is  not  quite  fifty  years  since  it  became  an  article  of  commerce,  but  its  use  for 
the  manufacture  of  shawls,  coat-linings,  cloth  for  warm  climates,  umbrellas,  etc.,  has 
gradually  increased,  and  more  than  2, 000, 000  lbs.  are  now  annually  imported  into  Britain. 
The  credit  of  introducing  and  raising  to  its  present  magnitude  the  A.  wool-manu¬ 
facture  in  Britain,  is  due  to  Sir  Titus  Salt. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  A.  into  Europe ;  but  not  yet  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  only  considerable  flock  known  to  exist  is  in  the  Pyrenees. 
There  seems  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  that  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland  are 
suitable  for  this  branch  of  husbandry;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  enterprise  such  as  has 
been  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  A.  wool  in  Britain,  will  soon,  and  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess,  be  directed  to  the  production  of  it.  There  are  probably  not  yet  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  alpacas  in  Britain,  and  these  mostly  in  parks  connected  with  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  not  in  the  situations  for  which  they  seem  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1821  to  introduce  the  A.  into  the  United  States; 
a  fund  was  raised,  and,  in  1857,  a  cargo  of  them  was  shipped  to  Baltimore,  but  the  result 
showed  that  they  could  not  be  acclimatized. 

A.  wool  is  straighter  than  that  of  the  sheep,  very  strong  in  proportion  to  its  thickness, 
and  breaks  little  in  combing.  The  fiber  is  small,  and  it  is  very  soft,  pliable,  and  elastic. 
— The  flesh  of  the  animal  is  said  to  be  very  wholesome  and  pleasant. 

ALP-ARSLAN',  a  Persian  sultan,  the  second  of  the  Seljukide  dynasty,  b.  in  Turkestan 
in  1028  or  1030.  In  1053,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Khorassan,  after  the  death  of  his 
father  Daoud,  and  in  1063  he  also  succeeded  his  uncle.  His  first  act  was  to  unite  the 
whole  of  his  dominions  in  one  vast  monarchy.  He  next  embraced  Islamism,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  took  the  surname  of  Alp-Arslan  (the  lion-heart),  his  real  name 
being  Mohammed-Lhaz-ed-Dyn-Abbu-Choudja,  The  caliph  of  Bagdad  gave  him  the  title 
of  Adhad-eddin  (defender  of  the  faith),  with  this  extreme  honor— namely,  that  prayer 
should  be  made  in  his  name.  He  had  an  excellent  vizier,  Nisam-al-Mulk,  one  of  those 
lettered  ornaments  of  early  Mohammedanism.  This  vizier  was  the  founder  of  all  the 
colleges  and  academies  in  the  kingdom.  While  he  directed  the  internal  administration 
of  affairs,  A.  made  war  successfulfy.  He  suppressed  revolts,  and  extended  the  northern 
boundaries  of  his  dominions.  In  1067  and  1068,  he  pursued  the  course  ot  his  .conquests, 
carrying  off  the  gates  of  the  church  of  St.  Basil  at  Caesarea,  which  were  enriched  with 
gold  and  pearls,  and  overthrowing  the  Greeks  under  Nicephorus  Botoniates.  In  1069, 
lie  invaded  Armenia  and  Georgia,  at  that  time  Christian  kingdoms.  1  he  most  remark¬ 
able  incident  in  this  expedition  was  the  blockade  of  the  convent  of  Mariam- JNishin, 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  and  considered  impregnable.  An  earth¬ 
quake  overthrew  the  walls  during  the  siege,  wdien  it  immediately  surrendered.  He  next 
proceeded  against  the  Greeks,  who,  under  their  brave  emperor,  Romanus  IV.,  had  thrice 
driven  back  the  Turks  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  Aug.,  1071,  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  the  fortress  of  Malaskerd,  between  the  towns  of  Van  and  Erzeroum.  A. 
gained  the  victory.  The  Greek  emperor  was  taken  prisoner,  and  only  obtained  his 
liberty  by  a  ransom  of  £1,000,000,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  £160,000.  Rather  more 
than  a  year  after  this  (Dec.  15,  1072),  A.  perished  at  Berzem  in  Turkestan  by  the  poniard 
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of  Jussuf  Cothuol,  whom  he  had  insulted.  He  was  buried  at  Merve,  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors. 

ALPENA,  a  co.  in  me.  Michigan,  on  lake  Pluron,  drained  by  Thunder  Bay  river; 
700  sq.m.;  pop.  ’74,4807.  It  is  heavily  timbered;  agriculture  and  lumbering  are  the 
main  occupations  Co.  seat,  Alpena,  at  the  head  of  Thunder  bay,  210  m.  from  Detroit. 
Pop.  ’70,  3904. 

ALPENA,  Mich.  See  page  888. 

ALPES  is  the  name  of  two  departments  in  France,  the  Basses-Alpes  (or  lower  Alps) 
and  the  Hautes-Alpes  (or  upper  Alps).  The  department  of  the  Basses-Alpes  occupies 
the  n.e.  part  of  Provence,  and  includes  an  area  of  2630  sq.m.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
mountainous,  consisting  of  spurs  or  offshoots  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  run  in 
numerous  chains  towards  the  Rhone.  In  the  m,  the  climate  is  cold,  the  soil  poor,  and 
the  cultivation  bad;  in  the  s.,  the  climate  is  much  better — almonds,  apricots,  peaches,  and 
various  other  choice  fruits  are  grown,  amongst  which  the  plums  of  Bignolles  form  a 
wTell-known  article  of  commerce.  The  wines  of  this  region  are  reckoned  excellent.  On 
the  sides  of  the  Alps  oxen  and  sheep  find  admirable  pasturage.  The  mines  produce  lead, 
green  marble,  etc.  At  Digne  and  Greoulx  there  are  hot  mineral  springs.  Pop.  ’76, 
136,166;  the  trade  carried  on  is  insignificant.  The  department  is  watered  by  the 
Durance.  The  chief  t.  is  Digne:  pop.  5540. 

The  Hautes-Alpes,  lying  n.  of  the  Basses- A.,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Dauphine,  is  traversed  by  the  chief  range  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  here  rise,  in 
Mt.  Pelvoux,  to  the  height  of  14,000  ft.,  and  Mt.  Olan  to  13,120  ft.  The  scenery, 
especialty  along  the  course  of  the  impetuous  Durance,  is  singularly  picturesque.  The 
Hautes-A.  is  the  highest  department  in  France  ;  the  fierce  n.  wind  and  the  perpetual 
snow  on  the  lofty  peaks,  make  the  climate  severe  and  the  winter  long,  so  that  the  barren 
soil  will  yield  little  else  than  potatoes,  a  little  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  most  southerly  valleys,  nut-trees,  chestnuts,  vines,  and  other  choice  fruits,  thrive. 
Only  horned  cattle,  asses,  and  mules  are  bred  profitably.  The  most  important  roads 
through  this  department  are  :  1st,  The  road  from  Grenoble  to  Briangon  ;  2d,  The  road 
from  Briangon  to  Susa,  in  Piedmont,  over  the  Col-de-Genevre,  which,  in  1859,  was  used 
to  transport’ masses  of  French  soldiery  into  Italy  ;  3d,  The  road  from  Gap  to  Marseille. 
The  area  is  2150  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’76,  119,094.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  leather,  linen,  and  woolens.  A  number  are  likewise  engaged  in  the  mines, 
which  produce  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  anthracite.  Chief  t.,  Gap;  pop.  7249. 

ALPES  MARITIMES,  a  dep.  of  France,  in  the  extreme  s.e.,  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  confines  of  Italy,  formed  in  1860,  of  the  ancient  co.  of  Nice,  then  ceded 
to  France,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  arrondissement 
of  Grasse,  detached  from  the  department  of  Yar.  The  chain  of  the  A.  M.  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  department,  and  from  it  numerous  spurs  run  seaward,  among 
which  are  lovely  and  fertile  valleys.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  department  are  the  Loup, 
the  Yar,  and  the  Paillon,  at  the  mouth  of  which  Nice  is  situated.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  pleasant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  lower  valleys,  although  the  higher 
mountains  reach  to  altitudes  where  winter  always  reigns.  The  vine  and  olive  are  much 
cultivated  in  the  more  favored  localities  ;  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs  are  produced 
in  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is  devoted  to 
tobacco,  and  not  a  little  to  the  cultivation  of  herbs  and  flowers  for  the  preparation  of 
essences  and  perfumes.  Grasse  is  particularly  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  perfum¬ 
ery.  In  many  parts  of  the  department,  there  are  noble  forests.  In  the  more  elevated 
parts,  much  land  is  used  for  the  pasture  of  sheep,  and  also  of  goats,  of  which  these 
regions  possess  a  highly  esteemed  breed.  The  silk-worm  is  reared  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  a  source  of  no  little  wealth,  honey  being  largely  pro¬ 
duced  and  exported.  The  mineral  riches  are  not  great.  There  are  some  quarries  of 
white  marble,  and  some  mineral  springs.  Among  the  chief  branches  of  industry, 
besides  those  which  are  strictly  rural,  are  brass-founding  and  the  making  of  bijouterie. 
The  tunny,  anchovy,  and  sardine  fisheries  give  employment  to  many  people  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  great  quantities  of  anchovies  and  sardines  are  exported  from 
the  port  of  Cannes.  The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements — Nice,  Puget- 
Theniers,  and  Grasse.  The  capital  is  Nice  (q.v.),  and  the  other  principal  towns  are 
Antibes  (q.v.),  Yillefranche,  Cannes  (q.v.),  Grasse  (q.v.),  and  Menton,  or  Mentone  (q.v.), 
on  the  eastern  frontier. — The  co.  of  Nice  was  bestowed  in  1388  on  Amadeus  YII..  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  latterly  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  till  1860,  except  that  it  was 
seized  by  France  in  1792,  and  for  a  time  formed  into  the  department  of  Alpes  Maritimes. 
It  was  restored  to  Sardinia  in  1815.  After  the  treaty  of  1860  was  concluded,  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  people  of  this  region,  on  account  of  their  race,  customs,  and  lan¬ 
guage,  would  not  show  the  same  willingness  to  be  transferred  to  France  as  the  people  of 
Savoy  ;  but  no  transference  of  territory  was  ever  more  easily  accomplished,  or  with  less 
apparent  dissatisfaction  of  those  most  nearly  concerned.  The  pop.  of  the  dep.  in  1876 
was  203,604. 

AL  PHABET.  The  A.  of  any  language  is  the  series  of  letters,  arranged  in  a  fixed 
order,  with  which  that  language  is  written.  Picture-writing  was  doubtless  the  earliest 
method  invented  of  conveying  thought  through  the  eye.  The  idea  of  an  ox  was  readily 
expressed  by  a  sketch  of  the  animal,  or,  for  shortness,  by  an  outline  of  his  head  and 
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horns.  Or  the  picture  was  used'  symbolically  ;  as  the  figure  of  an  eye,  to  express  the 
action  of  seeing,  or  the  attribute  of  wisdom.  In  process  of  time,  some  of  those  pic¬ 
tures  came  to  be  used  phonetically — i.e.,  to  represent,  not  ideas,  but  sounds.  But  the 
sounds  so  represented  would  at  first  be  whole  words,  or,  at  all  events,  syllables  ;  and  the 
important  step  was  yet  to  be  taken  of  analyzing  syllables  into  their  elementary  sounds, 
and  of  agreeing  upon  some  one  unvarying  picture  or  sign  (a  letter)  to  represent  each. 
This  constituted  the  invention  of  the  A.  By  what  steps  alphabetic  writing  most  proba¬ 
bly  rose  out  of  picture-writing,  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  Hieroglyphics.  See  also 
Chinese  Language  and  Cuneiform  Characters. 

The  Phoenician  A.  is  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  account ;  and  from  it  have 
originated,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  modes  of  writing  now  in  use  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Arabic  alphabets  ;  and  the  great  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  nations  speaking  these  tongues  accounts  for  the  wide-spread  similarity. 
Taking  both  ancient  and  modern  times  into  account,  as  many  as  400  alphabets  have  been 
enumerated  ;  but  of  those  now  in  use,  if  we  set  aside  slight  variations  of  form,  the.  num¬ 
ber  does  not  exceed  50.  Auer’s  Sprachhalle  (Vienna,  1849)  contains  a  rich  collection  of 
alphabets.  We  must  confine  ourselves  here  to  those  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  English  A. 

A  point  of  considerable  importance  is  the  order  of  the  letters.  In  modern  alphabets, 
this  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  quite  arbitrary ;  but  traces  of  a  principle  of  arrangement, 
or  natural  system  according  to  which  the  series  grew,  have  recently  been  brought  to 
light.*  The  evidences  of  such  a  natural  order  are  best  seen  in  the  Hebrew  A.,  which  was 
almost  identical  with  the  Phoenician.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  Hebrew  letters, 
with  their  names,  and  sounds  or  powers  ;  and  also  the  names  of  the  letters  composing 
the  early  Greek  A. ,  as  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician : 
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Name. 

Sound  or  Power. 

K  Aleph, 

a  vowel  or  breathing. 

Alpha. 

2  Beth, 

B. 

Beta. 

3  Gimel, 

G  (gun). 

Gamma. 

"1  Daleth, 

D. 

Delta. 

PI  He, 

a  vowel  or  breathing. 

E(psilon). 

1  Vau, 

Vor  F. 

F=V  (digamma). 

[]  Zayn, 

z.] 

Zeta. 

H  Kheth, 

KH  or  CH. 

Eta. 

^  Theth, 

TH. 

Theta. 

Yod, 

J. 

Iota. 

[3  Kaph, 

K,  variety  of.] 

Kappa. 

b  Lamed, 

L. 

Lambda. 

E  Mem, 

M. 

Mu. 

2  Nun, 

K 

Nu. 

[□  Samekh, 

S,  variety  of.] 

Sigma. 

V  Ayn, 

a  vowel. 

O(mikron). 

0Pe, 

P. 

Pi. 

Tsadi, 

TS.] 

p  Koph, 

K  or  Q. 

Koppa. 

"-]  Resh, 

R.] 

Rho. 

;^Sin, 

S.] 

San. 

n  Tau> 

T. 

Tau. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  letters  inclosed  in  brackets,  which  are  not  easily  accounted 
for,  and  are  possibly  later  interpolations,  the  whole  fall  into  four  groups,  the^law  of 
which  will  best  appear  in  the  following  scheme  : 


GO 

£ 

o 

> 


a 

e 

o 


•  r—l 

■s 

A 

b 

v 

P 


% 

a 

*3 

Ph 


9 

ch 

k 


m 

-4-= 

a 

0) 

« 

d 

th 

t 


m 


n 


Flats  or  medials. 

Aspirates. 

Sharps. 

Liquids. 


*  The  theory  was  first  propounded  in  1833,  by  prof.  Key,  of  University  college,  London,  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia ,  art.  “Alphabet.” 
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"Without  entering  at  present  into  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  letters  in  the 
several  rows  horizontal  and  vertical,  of  the  scheme  (for  which  see  Letters),  it  will  be 
seen  that  group  (1)  in  the  Hebrew  A.  consists  of  a  vowel  followed  by  three  mute  letters,  all 
having  one  character  (flats  or  medials);  that  group  (2)  consists  of  a  vowel  followed  by 
three  mutes,  also  having  one  character  (aspirates);  and  that  group  (4)  consists  in  like 
manner  of  a  vowel  followed  by  three  mutes,  all  of  the  same  character  (sharps).  The 
order,  moreover,  according  to  the  organ  of  utterance,  in  which  the  mutes  follow  in  each 
group,  is  invariable:  the  labial  (lip-sound)  coming  first;  the  palatal  (pala'te-sound), 
second;  and  the  dental  (tooth-sound),  last.  This  principle  of  arrangement  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  Dr.  Latham  as  a  circulating  order.  Group  (3)  likewise  consists  of  a  vowel 
and  four  consonants  of  one  character  (liquids);  but  in  this  case  the  order  of  the  vocal 
organs  is  not  observed — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  the  Hebrew  A.  is  known  to  us ;  in 
order  to  be  symmetrical  with  the  other  groups,  the  sequence  would  require  to  be  m,  l,  n. 

The  nucleus  of  the  original  A.  would  thus  seem  to  have  consisted  of  16  letters,  grouped 
in  four  tetrads  or  quaternions,  on  an  organic  principle  of  arrangement.  This  principle 
is  obscured  in  English  and  other  modern  alphabets,  by  some  of  the  letters  having  gradually 
come  to  represent  quite  other  sounds  than  their  original.  There  is  sufficient  evidence, 
for  example,  that  in  the  earliest  Latin  alphabet,  from  which  the  English  is  derived,  the 
third  letter,  C,  had  the  power  of  G  (in  gun).  There  was  a  subsequent  period  in  the 
development  of  that  language  when  the  distinction  between  the  sharp  and  flat  palatal 
sounds  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  when  two  syllables  like  karri  and  gam  would  have 
been  both  pronounced  alike  ( kam ).  C  thus  acquired  the  power  of  K,  and  the  letter  K 
itself  went  almost  out  of  use.  But  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  (264-241  b.c.), 
the  distinction  between  the  sharp  and  the  flat  sounds  revived;  and  while  the  original  C 
continued  ever  after  to  have  the  power  of  K  ( Cicero ,  for  instance,  was  pronounced 
Kikero),  a  new  character  (G)  was  formed  from  it,  by  a  very  slight  alteration,  to  express 
the  flat  sound.  Again,  the  modern  H,  which  has  in  most  cases  become  a  mere  evanes¬ 
cent  breathing,  can  be  traced  back  until  it  becomes  a  strong  guttural,  like  CH  in  the 
Scotch  word  loch.  The  place  of  the  third  consonant  in  the  cycle  of  aspirates  is  a  com¬ 
plete  blank  in  the  alphabets  derived  from  the  Latin ;  because  that  language  being  originally 
destitute  of  the  sound,  dropped  the  sign  of  it,  from  the  first.  The  Latins  were,  in  fact, 
completely  destitute  of  the  genuine  aspirate  sounds ;  for  even  the  letter  F  had  not  the  sound 
we  give  it.  Therefore,  when  they  had  to  represent  the  aspirate  consonants  of  the  Greek 
language,  (p,  x->  6*  they  had  recourse  to  the  combinations  ph,  ch,  th — a  clumsy  expedient 
still  followed  in  modern  alphabets  derived  from  the  Roman,  and  constituting  one  of 
their  most  seTious  defects. — The  cycle  of  the  sharps  is  pretty  perfect  in  the  English 
alphabet,  for  Q  is  only  a  variety  of  K. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  language  represented  by  16  characters  of  the  nature  above 
described.  The  most  serious  deficiency  would  seem  to  be  the  want  of  r  and  s.  But 
the  sound  of  th  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  s  (witness  “loves  or  lo veth-,”  also  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  a  person  who  lithpth),  and  one  character  might  be  made  to  stand  for  both, 
as  easily  as  in  English  c  is  made  to  represent  two  sounds  so  different  as  those  exemplified 
in  cat  and  city.  Some  nations,  again,  are  said  to  make  no  distinction  between  r  and  l, 
so  that  one  character  might  stand  for  both  these  sounds. 

But  whether  or  not  the  Phoenician  A.  had  originally  only  16  letters,  it  is  evident 
that  when  transplanted  into  Greece,  it  had  21  letters,  if  not  22.  In  accommodating 
itself  to  the  necessities  of  the  Greek  tongue,  it  gradually  underwent  a  series  of  changes. 
Some  of  the  letters  were  modified :  He  became  e;  Cheth,  ee;  Sigma  became  £  =  x,  and 
the  name  Sigma  was  transferred  to  San.  Other  letters  were  altogether  dropped,  as 
Digamma  (—  v)  and  Koppa.  On  the  other  hand,  for  such  simple  sounds  as  had  no 
representatives  in  the  Phoenician,  new  characters  were  invented,  and  annexed  to  the  end 
(v,  cp,  x,  ip,  po). 

Another  important  change  was  in  the  direction  of  the  writing.  In  the  Phoenician  and 
other  Semitic  languages,  the  writing  proceeded  from  right  to  left.  The  Greeks,  on  bor¬ 
rowing  the  Phoenician  A.,  also  wrote  for  some  time  from  right  to  left.  The  mode  called 
'bustrophedon  (turning  like  an  ox  in  plowing),  of  writing  alternately  from  right  to  left  and 
from  left  to  right,  was  then  introduced;  and  finally  the  direction  from  left  to  right  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  west,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  modes. 

In  the  classical  period  .  of  the  Greek  language,  the  A.  had  come  to  consist  of  24 
letters,  as  in  columns  2,  3,  4  of  the  following  table.  Column  1  (copied  from  Ball- 
liorn’s  Alphahete)  gives  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  Greek  letters,  found  on  coins 
and  other  inscriptions,  of  the  period  when  writing  still  proceeded  from  right  to  left; 
column  2  is  from  the  Alexandrian  Codex  (q.v.),  as  given  in  Key’s  Alphabet;  and  Nos.  3 
and  4  are  the  modern  printed  forms  of  capitals  and  small  letters.  The  small  characters 
are  merely  cursive  forms  or  variations  of  the  capitals;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  how,  in  each  case,  the  endeavor  to  trace  the  capital  on  soft  material  rapidly  and 
without  lifting  the  hand,  would  give  rise  to  the  form  now  used  as  the  small  letter. 

With  regard  to  the  figures  or  shapes  of  the  letters,  it  is  believed  that  they  all  arose  out 
of  pictures  or  hieroglyphic  characters.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  also  the 
names  of  material  objects;  and  the  letters  themselves  were  at  first,  in  all  probability, 
rude  outlines  of  the  objects.  Aleph,  for  example,  means  an  “ox,”  and  the  letter  was 
in  its  origin  an  outline  of  an  ox’s  head.  The  history  of  Gimel,  which  means  “camel,” 
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is  probably  similar.  The  Hebrew  characters  known  to  us  are  believed  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  modern,  and  much  corrupted  from  their  original  forms,  and  the  likenesses  are 
more  difficult  to  trace  in  them  than  in  the  Samaritan  and  the  early  Greek,  or  even  in 
the  Latin.  Mem,  again,  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  “water,”  and  some  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  the  letter  M  are  zigzag  lines,  similar  to  the  sign  of  Aquarius  ( £? )  in  the  zodiac, 
intended  no  doubt  to  represent  the  undulations  of  water.  Ayn,  the  name  of  the  Hebrew 
letter  equivalent  to  O,  also  means  an  “eye,”  and  the  picture  of  an  eye  would  naturally 
degenerate  into  a  circle,  first  with  a  dot  in  the  center  (which  some  ancient  O’s  actually 
have),  and  then  without  a  dot. 
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3 

4 

Name. 

Taicen 

A 

X. 

A 

a 

Alpha 

a 

i 

& 

B 

8 

Beta 

b 

-a 

r 

r 

7 

\ 

Gamma 

g 

A 

3 

Delta 

d 

d 

G 

E 

1 

Epsilon 

e  (short) 

d 

i 

2: 

Z 

K 

Zeta 

d3 

Lp 

H 

H 

n 

Eta 

e  (long) 

O 

0 

e 

6 

Theta 

th 

A 

l 

1 

1 

Iota 

0> 

1 

K 

K 

K 

Kappa 

k 

yj 

A- 

M 

bA 

/V 

IM 

f 

0 

O 

I 

TT 

9 

8 

r 

/y\ 

G 

T 

T 

V 

X 

TL 

— • — 

UQ 

8 

1 

Name. 

Poteen 

A 

X 

Lambda 

1 

M 

(* 

My 

m 

N' 

y 

Ny 

a 

•s 

l 

Xi 

X 

O 

a 

Omikron 

0  (short) 

n 

Pi 

P 

p 

e 

Rho 

X 

2 

Sigma 

s 

T 

* 

Tau 

• 

t 

r 

V 

Ypsilon 

ti 

4* 

9 

Phi 

i  ph 

X 

X 

Chi 

ch 

¥ 

'X 

Psi 

pa 

Cl 

u 

OmSga 

0  (long) 

The  A.  came  into  Italy  not  directly  from  Phoenicia,  but  from  Greece,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  Greek  A.  had  undergone  some  of  the  changes  described  above,  although 
not  all  of  them;  v,  q),  and  x  had  been  added,  but  not  ^  and  go.  Moreover,  there  must 
have  been  distinct  and  independent  importations  into  more  than  one  part  of  Italy,  and 
that,  probably,  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  or,  at  all  events,  at  different  periods.  The 
Etrurian  A.  is  evidently  an  earlier  importation  than  the  more  southerly  Latin,  as  it  departs 
less  from  the  Phoenician.  There  are  even  differences  in  different  parts  of  Etruria  itself. 
The  alphabets  of  Etruria  north  of  the  Apennines  (for  numerous  inscriptions  recently 
discovered  show  that  this  remarkable  race  must  have  extended  at  one  time  as  far  north 
as  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Provence,  Tyrol,  Graubiindten,  and  Styria)  differ  slightly  from 
the  alphabets  of  the  inscriptions  in  Etruria  proper,  which  are  demonstrably  taken  from 
the  A.  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Caere. 


a 

A)  A,  A*  f& 

12. 

m 

M.W.AV,  !lir 

2. 

b 

R,  B. 

13. 

n 

N,  N. 

3. 

c 

<,C,C. 

14. 

0 

0 ,  0  ,  0 

4. 

d 

D. 

15. 

P 

n  p. 

5. 

e 

E,  1 1. 

16. 

q 

Q- 

6. 

f 

U  F. 

17. 

r 

R,  R. 

7. 

z 

Z. 

18. 

3 

^  s. 

8. 

h 

H. 

19. 

t 

IT  T. 

9. 

1 

i 

1. 

20. 

V 

(u).V 

10.. 

K.(C) 

21. 

X 

X 

*L 

X 

h  A.L. 

The  Latin  A.,  which  became  that  of  Rome,  and  thus  of  the  whole  western  world,  was 
borrowed  from  a  newer  form  of  the  Greek— namely,  that  imported  by  the  Dorian 

U.  K.  I.— 21 
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Greeks  of  Cumae  and  Sicily.  The  writing  in  the  oldest  Latin  inscriptions  is  never  from 
right  to  left,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  Etrurian.  On  the  other  hand  the  Kaph  and  the 
Koph  (K  and  Q)  of  the  Phoenician,  which  disappear  in  Etrurian,  are  retained  in  Latin. 
The  Greek  A.  of  Cumae  had  not  yet  received  the  addition  of  ip  and  go  ;  but  it  still  retained 
the  representative  of  the  Phcenician  Vdu,  the  Digamma,  and  also  Koppa,  and  thus  con¬ 
sisted  of  24  letters.  The  Latin  tongue,  being  destitute  of  aspirate  sounds,  dropped  the 
three  letters  0,  cp,  x>  so  that  the  original  Latin  A.  consisted  of  21  letters,  the  forms  of 
which,  as  seen  on  the  oldest  inscriptions,  were  as  in  the  following  table.  See  Corssen’s 
Aussprache,  Vocalismus  und  Betonung  der  Lateinischen  Sprache  (Leip.  1858). 

Z  was  early  dropped,  and  the  new  letter«G  (see  above)  substituted  for  it;  and  thus  the 
Latin  A.  continued  to  the  last  to  consist  of  21  letters,  until  it  was  applied  to  the  modern 
tongues  of  western  Europe.  The  distinction  made  between  u  and  v,  and  between  i  and.;, 
in  printing  Latin  books,  is  a  modern  innovation;  and  no  Latin  word  contains  either  y 
or  z.  The  five  additional  letters  that  make  up  the  26  of  the  English  A. ,  arose  from  the 
addition  of  z,  and  the  development  of  i  intoji,  and  of  u  into  id,  v,  and  y. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  A.  had  two  useful  letters,  which  have  disappeared  from  modem 
English — namely,  one  for  the  sound  of  th  in  thin,  and  one  (or  rather  two)  for  that  of  th 
in  thine.  These  were  derived,  in  all  probability,  from  the  Mceso-Gothic  A.,  which  (as 
well  as  the  Russian  and  other  Slavonic  alphabets)  was  founded  on  the  Greek  rather  than 
the  Latin.  The  loss  of  these  letters  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Norman-French, 
the  alphabet  of  which  is  exclusively  Latin.  The  forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  letters  are  as¬ 
under 


A 

a 

00 

ft 

0 

2E 

S3 

m 

0 

o< 

B 

b 

£ 
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C 

c 

(Q 
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r 

(j»> 

D 

d 

0) 

S 

s 

(r) 

E 

e 

(«) 

T 

t 

<fc) 

F 

f 

(f) 

U 

u 

G 

H 

g 

h. 

(Sz) 

0>D 

W 

X 

w 

X 

(f  V?) 

t 

• 

■  i 

Y 

y 

I 

1 

'V 

p 

th  [da n) 

M 

in. 

:i> 

& 

th  ($ine) 

“The  characters  between  brackets  were  written  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but,  being  for 
the  most  part  mere  corruptions  of  the  Roman  forms,  are  now  seldom  printed.” — Vernon’s 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  several  letters  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places.  For  their 
classification,  and  the  defects  and  redundancies  of  the  English  A.,  see  Letters  and 
Articulate  Sounds.  Other  points  connected  with  this  subject  will  be  found  under 
Black-Letter,  Orthography,  and  Phonetic  Writing. 

ALPHA  and  OMEGA,  the  first  and  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  employed  to 
convey  the  idea  of  completeness  or  infinity;  used  in  Rev.  xxii.  13,  to  signify  Christ  in 
His  immeasurable  fullness.  In  early  church  symbolism  the  letters  combined  with  a  cross 
in  a  monogram  represented  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  in  Christianity  in  general. 

ALPHEIUS  (now  Rufea,  Rufia,  or  Rofia)  is  the  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus  (Morea), 
rising  in  the  s.e.  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  w.  through  Elis,  and  past  the  famous  Olympia] 
into  the  Ionic  sea.  This  river  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient  song,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  beautiful  and  characteristic  Greek  legend.  The  nature  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  A.  was  calculated  to  affect  strongly  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks.  In  its 
passage  through  Arcadia,  a  country  consisting  of  cavernous  limestone,  and  abounding 
in  shut-in  basins  and  valleys,  it  repeatedly  disappears  under  ground  and  rises  again. 
After  these  feats,  it  was  capable  of  anything — even  of  flowing  under  the  sea — and 
the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily  thought  they  recognized  it  in  their  new  country.  Close  on 
the  margin  of  the  sea  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  (the  site  of  Syracuse),  there  was  a 
beautiful  and  copious  fountain ;  and  just  where  the  water  of  this  fountain  joined  the 
sea,  another  strong  spring  bubbled  up  under  the  salt  water.  This  could  only  be  another 
freak  of  the  A. ;  and  it  was  popularly  believed  that  the  sweepings  of  the  temple  of 
Olympia,  after  the  great  festival,  when  thrown  into  the  river,  reappeared  in  the  springs 
at  Ortygia.  Strabo  asserts  as  a  fact  that  a  cup  did  so. 
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This  wonderful  phenomenon  found  its  explanation,  as  usual,  in  a  myth,  connecting 
it  with  the  history  of  the  gods.  The  river-god  Alpheius  became  enamored  of  the 
nymph  Arethusa  while  bathing  in  his  stream.  To  escape  him,  she  prayed  to  Diana,  who 
changed  her  into  a  fountain,  and  opened  up  an  underground  passage  for  her  to  Ortygia. 
The  river  still  pursued  the  object  of  his  love,  passing  from  Greece  to  Sicily  below  the 
sea.  without  mingling  his  waters  with  it,  and  appearing  in  the  spring  that  bubbles  up  by 
the  shore. 

ALPINE,  a  co.  in  e.  California,  on  the  Nevada  border;  drained  by  the  Carson  and 
forks  of  the  Stanislaus  and  Mokelumne;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  539.  It  is  mountainous, 
being  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  range;  is  rich  in  silver;  and  cattle,  wTool,  and  grain  are 
produced.  Co.  seat,  Silver  Mountain. 

ALPINE  CLUB,  an  English  society  to  promote  mountain  explorations,  formed  in 
1858.  Three  members,  lord  Francis  Douglas,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Haddo,  lost  their 
lives  while  descending  the  Matterhorn  in  July,  1865.  There  are  similar  clubs  in  other 
countries,  and  one  was  organized  in  New  York  in  1873. 

ALPINE  HUSBANDRY.  The  characteristic  feature  of  A.  farming  is,  that  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  fodder  is  the  chief  object,  and  the  cultivation  of  grain  only  secondary.  In 
the  less  elevated  regions  bordering  on  the  flat  country,  it  is  the  practice  to  break  up  the 
grass  from  time  to  time,  and  take  a  succession  of  grain  crops.  In  more  elevated  districts, 
the  moisture  of  the  climate  and  the  shortness  of  the  season  of  vegetation,  prevent  crops 
requiring  tillage  from  coming  to  perfection,  and  there  the  whole  attention  is  devoted  to 
pasturage  and  the  preparation  of  meadow-hay.  The  top-dressing  of  the  plots  devoted  to 
hay-growing,  with  the  solid  and  liquid  manure  of  the  cattle,  the  cutting  and  making  of 
the  hay,  and  transporting  it  to  the  farm-oflices,  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  labor  of  the 
population  of  the  Alps.  They  turn  to  account  for  hay-making  those  shelves  and  crevices 
among  the  mountains  which  are  inaccessible  to  cattle,  and  even  goats  ;  the  herbage, 
which  often  grows  luxuriantly  in  such  situations,  is  cut,  bound  up  in  cloths  or  nets,  and 
carried  down  difficult  paths  on  the  head,  or  is  flung  over  the  precipices. 

The  grass-lands  in  the  lower  regions  near  the  dwellings  being  mostly  reserved  for 
hay,  the  cattle  are  pastured  in  summer  in  those  regions  that  lie  too  high  or  too  remote  to 
be  inhabited  in  winter.  These  pastures  consist  of  plateaus  and  slopes,  which  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  become  clothed  with  a  rich  carpet  of  herbage 
and  flowers.  Each  separate  locality  or  pasture  is  called  an  alp.  Some  of  these  “  alps” 
belong  to  individuals;  others  to  the  commune  or  parish.  The  more  rocky  and  steep 
places  are  pastured  by  sheep  and  goats.  There  are  three  zones  or  stages  in  the  A. 
pastures.  The  cattle  are  driven  to  the  first  and  lowest  stage  about  the  end  of  May;  about 
a  month  later,  they  ascend  to  the  “middle  Alps;”  and  by  the  end  of  July,  they  reach 
the  upper  Alps.  As  the  days  shorten,  they  descend  in  the  same  gradual  way,  so  that  the 
whole  “Alp-time  ”  lasts  about  20  weeks.  The  pastures  are  provided  with  huts  for  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  cattle,  who  also  convert  the  milk  into  cheese.  Little  butter  is 
made.  The  departure  for  the  “  Alps  ”  in  spring,  and  the  return  in  autumn,  are  made  the 
occasion  of  popular  festivals. 

ALPINE  PLANTS.  This  appellation  is  given  not  only  to  those  plants  which  are  found 
at  elevations  approaching  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps  of  central  Europe,  but 
also  to  plants  belonging  to  other  mountainous  regions  in  any  part  of  the  world,  whose 
natural  place  of  growth  is  near  snows  that  are  never  melted  even  by  the  beams  of  the 
summer’s  sun.  As  the  elevation  of  the  snow-line,  however,  varies  very  much  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  latitude,  and  also  from  peculiar  local  circumstances,  the  term 
A.  P.  is  not  so  much  significant  of  the  actual  elevation  of  the  habitat,  as  of  the  average 
temperature  which  prevails  there.  On  the  Andes,  near  the  equator,  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  to  15,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  many  kinds  of  plants  are  found,  of  humble 
growth,  resembling  in  their  general  appearance  those  which  occur  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  at  an  elevation  of  6000  ft. ;  and  these,  again,  either  resemble,  or  are  even  iden¬ 
tical  with,  the  species  which  in  Lapland  grow  upon  hills  of  very  little  elevation,  or  which, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  are  found  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Similar  plants  occur 
also  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  elevations  varying  remarkably  within  very  narrow 
geographical  limits  from  local  causes,  which  also  create  great  differences  in  the  general 
dryness  or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  laws  of  this  natural  distribution  of  plants 
have  been  in  our  own  day  for  the  first  time  investigated  and  elucidated  by  Humboldt, 
Wahlenberg,  Schouw,  Decandolle,  and  others,  and  form  the  most  essential  part  of  a 
branch  of  science  still  in  its  infancy,  and  much  requiring  further  study,  phytogeography, 
or  the  science  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  plants.  When  the  A.  P.  of  central  Europe 
are  spoken  of,  those  are  meant  which  grow  at  an  average  height  of  6000  ft.,  marking 
what,  in  the  language  of  phytogeographic  science,  is  called  zone.  This,  on  its  northern 
limit,  the  Riesengebirge,  or  Giants’  mountains,  falls  as  low  as  4000  ft.,  and  rises,  in  the 
southern  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  to  an  elevation  of  9000  ft.,  and  sometimes  even  above  it. 
Although  very  rich  in  forms  peculiarly  its  own,  this  zone  contains  many  plants  which  are 
likewise  found  on  much  lower  hills,  and  even  in  the  plains.  The  number  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  diminishes  as  the  elevation  increases.  Hence  the  small  spaces  clear  of  snow  in  the 
highest  regions  possess  a  very  characteristic  flora,  the  plants  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  a  very  low  diminutive  habit,  and  an  inclination  to  form  a  thick  turf,  frequently  also, 
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by  a  covering  of  wooly  hairs,  whilst  their  stems  are  very  often  either  partly  or  altogether 
woody,  and  their  flowers  are  in  proportion  remarkably  large,  of  brilliant  colors,  and  in 
many  instances  very  odoriferous,  upon  which  accounts,  they  remarkably  attract  and 
please  the  occasional  visitors  from  the  plains.  In  the  Alps  of  central  Europe,  the  eye  is 
at  once  caught  by  gentians,  saxifrages,  rhododendrons,  and  various  species  of  primrose. 
With  these  and  other  phanerogamous  plants,  are  associated  a  number  of  delicate  ferns 
and  exceedingly  beautiful  mosses.  The  highest  mountains  in  Scotland  exhibit  a  some¬ 
what  similar  flora,  and  beautiful  plants,  both  phanerogamous  and  cryptogamous,  are 
found  on  them,  which  never  appear  in  lower  situations,  as  the  Alpine  speedwell  ( veronica 
Alpina),  the  small  Alpine  gentian  (gentiana  nivalis),  the  rock  scorpion  grass,  or  Alpine 
forget-me-not  ( myosotis  Alpestris),  azalea  procumbens,  icoodsia  ilvensis,  and  hyperborea,  etc. 
Many  A.  P.  are  limited  to  a  very  small  district.  Thus,  the  flora  of  Switzerland  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  Germany,  the  latter  being  now  known  to  contain  3400  phan¬ 
erogamous  plants,  of  which  the  former  contains  2200,  and  along  with  them  also  126 
species  which  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  Swiss  Alps. — There  are,  moreover, 
particular  species  of  plants  which  are  found  only  in  single  localities,  as  hypericum  coris, 
upon  the  mountain  of  Wiggis  in  the  canton  of  Glarus;  wulfenia  carinthiaca,  upon  the 
Ivuweger  Alp,  in  upper  Carintliia,  and  many  others.  There  are,  however,  many  species 
which,  occurring  on  the  mountains  of  central  Europe,  appear  also  in  those  of  Britain  and 
of  Scandinavia  at  lower  altitudes,  but  are  not  found  in  the  intervening  plains.  See  Spe¬ 
cies,  Distribution  of. — Cryptogamic  plants  are  generally  found  in  Alpine  regions  in 
much  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere.  The  transplanting  of  A.  P.  into  gardens  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  is  rarely  successful.  Their  great  beauty,  even  when 
dried,  makes  them  favorites  with  those  plant  collectors  who  have  amusement  more  in 
view  than  the  mere  interests  of  science.  Small  herbaria  of  them  are  offered  for  sale  every¬ 
where  in  Switzerland;  and  in  some  places,  large  collections  have  been  prepared  and 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 

ALPINI,  Prospero,  1553-1617,  a  Venetian  botanist  and  physician.  He  served  in 
the  army  when  young,  but  left  it  to  study  medicine,  to  which  he  added  a  passion  for 
botany.  Being  made  physician  to  the  Venetian  consul  at  Cairo,  A.  spent  three  years  in 
Egypt  in  his  favorite  study.  He  anticipated  Linnaeus  in  learning  the  sexual  differences 
of  plants,  and  one  of  his  papers  gave  Europe  the  first  notice  of  the  coffee  shrub.  He 
filled  the  botanical  chair  in  the  university  of  Padua  for  many  years.  The  genus  Alpini, 
order  Zingiber aceae,  is  named  after  him. 

ALPIN I  A.  See  Galangale. 

ALP'NACH,  or  Alpnacht,  a  Swiss  village,  in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Pilatus,  1|  m.  from  that  part  of  lake  Lucerne  called  lake  A.  It  is  known  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  its  celebrated  “slide.”  This  was  a  sort  of  wooden  trough  by  which 
the  felled  timber  of  Mt.  Pilatus  was  conveyed  with  amazing  velocity  from  a  height  of 
2500  ft.  down  to  the  lake.  In  order  to  prevent  friction,  the  trough  was  perpetually  lubri¬ 
cated  by  a  slender  rill  of  water.  It  is  no  longer  used,  the  wood  being  now  drawn  down 
by  horses  and  oxen.  Pop.  of  A.  1500. 

ALPS,  the  most  extensive  system  of  lofty  mountains  in  Europe,  raise  their  giant 
masses  on  a  basis  of  90,000  sq.m.,  between  6°  40'  and  18°  e.  long.,  and  extending  in  some 
places  from  the  44th  to  the  48th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  word  Alp  or  Alb,  signifying  in 
the  Celtic  language  “  white,”  wTas  the  name  given  to  these  mountains  on  account  of  their 
tops  being  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  The  Alpine  system  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
the  hilly  ground  of  Switzerland  and  the  upper  plain  of  the  Danube;  on  the  e.  by  the 
low  plains  of  Hungary;  on  the  s.  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  the 
gulf  of  Genoa ;  and  on  the  w.  by  the  plains  of  Provence  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  A 
string  of  lakes  encircles  both  the  northern  and  southern  bases  of  these  mountains,  the 
former  at  an  elevation  of  1200  to  2000  ft. ;  the  latter,  600  to  700  ft.  The  varied  natural 
scenery  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary  has  a  common  center  of  union  in  this 
lofty  region.  Valleys  open  out  in  all  directions,  sending  their  melted  snows  on  one 
side  into  the  North  sea,  on  another  into  the  Black  sea,  and  on  another  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  water-system  of  the  A.  may  be  thus  briefly  sketched:  1.  In  the  basin  of  the  Rhine 
there  is  the  Rhine  itself,  which  partly  forms  the  lake  of  Constance,  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Switzerland,  and  receives  on  the  left  the  important  tributaries  of  the  Thur 
and  the  Aar;  the  latter  of  which  flows  through  lakes  Brienz  and  Thun,  and  is  itself 
augmented  by  various  affluents,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Reuss  and  the  Limmat.  2. 
In  the  basin  of  the  Danube  there  flow  from  the  s.  the  Iller,  Lech,  Isar,  and  the  Inn. 
Still  further  e.,  the  Danube  has  for  its  tributaries  the  Traun,  the  Eas,  the  Raab,  the 
Drave,  and  the  Save,  the  last  three  of  which  have  their  sources  in  the  extreme  eastern  A. 
3.  In  the  basin  of  the  Po  there  are  numerous  streams,  which  rise  in  the  southern  A. ;  the 
principal  of  these  are  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Sesia,  the  Ticino  from  lake  Maggiore’  the 
Mincio  from  lake  Garda,  and  the  Adige.  4.  In  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  there  are  the  Rhone 
(flowing  through  the  lake  of  Geneva),  and  various  Alpine  tributaries,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  Arve,  the  Isere,  and  the  Durance.  5.  The  Var  is  the  principal  Ligurian 
coast-stream;  the  Piave,  and  the  Tagliamento,  the  largest  of  those  which  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  from  the  southern  A. 
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Divisions.— -In  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  manifold  ranges  of  this  mountain-land, 
a  distinction  is  generally  made  between  the  e.,  the  w.,  and  the  middle  A.;  the  last  of 
which  is  again  divided  into  a  northern,  central,  and  southern  chain;  while  a  natural  sep¬ 
aration  by  river-valleys  into  groups  is  also  made.  1.  West  xY. — The  principal  ranges  of 
these  are:  1.  The  Maritime  A.,  extending  from  the  middle  Durance  southwards  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  rising  in  the  Kocca  dell'  Argentera  to  10,795  ft.  2.  The  Cottian 
A.,  north  of  these,  whose  highest  summit,  monte  Viso,  is  13,599  ft.  3.  The  Graian  xY., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  attaining  in  mont  Iseran  an 
elevation  of  13,272  ft.,  and  in  mont  Cenis,  an  elevation  of  11,457  ft.  II.  Middle  A. 
Central  Chain. — 1.  The  Pennine  xY.,  between  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone.  Highest  summits  :  Mont  Blanc,  15,744  ft. ;  monte  Rossa,  15,151  ft.;  mont 
Cervin,  14,836  ft.  2.  The  Lepontian  or  Helvetian  A.,  from  the  depression  of  the  Sim¬ 
plon,  along  the  plateau  and  masses  of  St.  Gothard  (12,000  ft.),  to  the  pass  of  mont 
Spliigen.  3.  The  Rlnetian  A.,  between  the  Inn,  the  Adda,  and  the  Upper  Adige.  North¬ 
ern  Chain. — 1.  The  Bernese  A.,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Aar ;  highest  summits  : 
Finsterarhorn,  14,026 ft. ;  Jungfrau,  13,716  ft.;  Schreckhorn,  13,397  ft.  2.  The  A.  of  the 
four  “Forest  Cantons,”  the  Schwytz  A.,  etc.  The  Southern  Chain. — l-  The  Oertler  A., 
between  the  Adda  and  the  Adige;  highest  summit,  Oertlerspitz,  12,822  ft,  2.  The 
Trientine  A.,  between  the  Adige  and  the  Piave;  highest  summit,  La  Marmolata,  9802  ft. 
III.  East  A. — The  principal  chains  of  these  are:  1.  The  Noric  A.,  between  the  plains  of 
the  Drave  and  the  Danube;  highest  summit,  Gross-Glockner,  12,431  ft.  2.  The 
Carnic  A.,  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  3.  The  Julian  A.,  between  the  Save  and 
the  Adriatic  sea;  highest  summit,  mont  Terglu,  9366  ft. 

Elevation. — With  respect  to  height,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  A.  are  lowest  where 
the  system  is  broadest,  that  is,  in  the  e. ,  and  highest  where  the  system  is  narrowest,  that 
is,  towards  the  w.  Making  a  threefold  distinction  of  crests,  summits,  and  passes,  the 
principal  ranges  may  be  characterized  as  follows  :  The  crest-line  :  (1)  of  west  A.,  6000  to 
11,000  ft. ;  (2)  of  middle  A.,  9000  to  13,000  ft;  (3)  of  east  A.,  3600  to  9000  ft.  The  sum¬ 
mits  ;  (1)  of  west  xY.,  9000  to  14,000  ft. ;  (2)  of  middle  A.,  9000  to  15,800  ft. ;  (3)  of  east  A., 
6000  to  12,000  ft.  Height  of  the  passes:  (1)  of  west  A.,  4000  to  8000  ft. ;  (2)  of  middle 
A.,  6500  to  11,000  ft.;  (c)  of  east  A.,  3500  to  6000ft. 

A  comprehensive  classification  leads  to  a  division  of  the  elevations  into  three  regions ; 
1.  The  lower  range  forming  the  buttresses  of  the  main  masses,  and  reaching  a  height  of 
2500  to  6000  ft. ;  that  is,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  growth  of  wood.  2:  The  middle  zone 
lying  between  the  former  limit  and  the  snow-line,  at  the  elevation  of  8000  to  9000  ft.  3. 
The  high  xY.,  rising  to  15,744  ft.  The  middle  zone  forms  the  region  of  mountain-pastur¬ 
ages,  where  the  characteristic  Alpine  dairy-farming  is  carried  on.  These  pastures  con¬ 
sist  of  a  rich  carpet  of  grass  and  fiowers.  This  threefold  division  of  heights,  however, 
does  not  everywhere  coincide  with  the  same  phenomena  of  vagetation :  the  line  of  per¬ 
petual  snow  descends  lower  on  the  n.  side,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  zones  above  de¬ 
scribed  vary  accordingly.  1.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  region  of  mosses  and 
Alpine  plants  and  that  of  perpetual  snow,  is  from  8000  to  9000  feet  on  the  northern  de¬ 
clivities;  but  on  the  southern  it  approaches  10,000  ft.  2.  The  highest  limit  to  which 
wood  attains  on  the  n.  is  about  6000  ft.,  while  on  the  s.  it  is  nearly  7000  ft.  3.  Grain, 
beech,  and  oak  on  the  n.  disappear  at  the  elevation  of  4000  ft. ;  on  the  s.  they  contrive  to 
exist  some  hundreds  of  ft.  higher.  4.  The  region  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of  maize  and 
chestnuts,  extends  to  an  elevation  of  1900  ft.  on  the  northern  declivity,  and  on  the  south¬ 
ern  declivity  to  2500  ft.  The  ranges  of  outlying  lower  mountains  which  flank  the  high 
central  A.  on  the  n.,  e.,  and  w.  are  mostly  wanting  on  the  s.,  especially  where  the  mid¬ 
dle  A.  descend  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Thus  the  xY.  rise  in  steep  rocky  precipices 
from  the  level  of  the  flat  plains  of  the  Po,  whilst  they  sink  more  gradually  into  the  plains 
on  the  n. ;  hence  their  mighty  masses  closely  piled  together  present  an  aspect  from  the 
s.  more  grand  and  awful;  from  the  n.  more  extended  and  various. 

Valleys. — The  variety  of  the  valleys  as  to  form  and  arrangement  is  not  less  striking 
than  in  the  elevations.  Most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  characteristic  form  of  the  wide 
longitudinal  valleys  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  high  central  chains.  On  the  e.  side  they 
open  directly  into  the  plain  ;  on  the  n.  they  are  connected  with  the  plain  through 
transverse  valleys  which  often  end  in  lakes.  The  transverse  valleys  on  the  s.  side  are 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  steep  rocky  ravines,  forming  in  some  parts  long-siretching  lakes. 
Besides  the  deep-sunk  principal  valleys,  there  are  extensive  series  of  basin  shaped  sec¬ 
ondary  valleys,  which  are  the  scenes  of  Alpine  life,  properly  so  called.  Many  of  the 
Alpine  valleys  have  names  distinct  from  the  rivers  flowing  through  them.  Thus,  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  is  styled  the  upper  and  lower  Valais;  that  of  the  Adda,  the  Valte- 
line ;  of  the  Arve,  Chamounix. 

Communications — Passes. — The  valleys  of  the  high  A.  form  the  natural  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  Some  are  more  accessible  than  others.  The  entrance  into  a  longitudinal 
valley  is  almost  always  smooth  and  easy ;  art  has  often  had  to  force  an  entrance  into  a 
transverse  valley.  On  many  of  the  high-roads  wdiich  link  the  principal  with  the  second¬ 
ary  valleys,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  blow  up  long  ridges  of  rock,  to  build  terraces, 
to  make  stone-bridges  and  long  galleries  of  rock  as  a  protection  against  avalanches,  as 
well  as  to  erect  places  of  shelter  ( hospices )  from  storms.  The  construction  of  these  roads 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  boldest  and  most  skillful  works  of  man  In  crossing  the  xY., 
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several  defiles  (usually  seven)  have  to  be  traversed;  for  in  addition  to  the  pass  of  the 
main  crest,  there  are  other  defiles  on  both  sides  at  the  entrance  of  the  different  valleys. 
In  the  e.,  the  number  of  these  narrow  passes  or  defiles  is  considerably  increased.  The 
names  applied  to  the  Alpine  passes  vary  according  to  their  natural  features  or  the  local 
dialect;  as  Pass  Sattel  (saddle),  Joch  (yoke)  Sclieideck,  Klause,  Col,  Chiusa.  The  trav¬ 
eler,  in  the  course  of  a  day’s  journey,  experiences  a  succession  of  climatic  changes, 
which  is  accompanied  with  an  equal  variety  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

No  lofty  mountains  in  the  world  can  boast  of  being  so  easily  crossed  as  the  European 
A.  Hence  we  can  understand  how  the  plains  of  upper  Italy,  accessible  from  the  French, 
German,  and  Hungarian  sides,  have  been  the  theater  of  bloody  strife  for  ages.  The 
passage  of  the  West  A.  is  made  by  five  principal  roads  :  1.  The  military  road,  La 
Comiclie,  a  coast-road  at  the  foot  of  the  A.  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  parallel  to  which  a  rail¬ 
way  now  runs.  2.  The  causeway  over  the  Col-di-Tenda,  between  Nice  and  Coni,  made 
in  1778 ;  highest  point,  5890  ft.  3.  The  high-road  over  Mt.  Genevre,  connecting  Provence 
and  Daupliine  with  Turin;  highest  point,  6550  ft.  4.  The  carriage-road  made  by  Napo¬ 
leon  in  1805,  over  Mt.  Cenis,  connecting  Savoy  with  Piedmont;  highest  point,  6770  ft. 
Near  this  the  chain  is  pierced  by  the  railway  tunnel  (see  Tunnel,  and  Cenis).  5.  The 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  connecting  Geneva,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont;  highest  point, 
7190  ft.  By  this  pass  Hannibal  crossed  into  Italy.  It  is  not  much  used  now.  Besides 
these  great  roads,  there  are  many  smaller  ones  branching  off  from  them,  which  form  a 
pretty  close  net-work  of  communication.  The  passage  of  the  Middle  A.  is  made  by 
eight  principal  roads:  1.  That  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  connecting  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  with  Piedmont;  highest  point,  8170  ft.  It  was  crossed  by  Napoleon  in  1800.  2. 

The  magnificent  road  over  the  Simplon,  constructed  by  Napoleon,  1801-1806,  and  con¬ 
necting  the  Valais  with  the  confines  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  ;  highest  point,  6570  ft. 
3.  Between  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  monte  Rosa  is  the  Col  of  mont  Cervin,  the  loftiest 
pass  in  Europe,  being  nearly  11,200  ft.,  connecting  Piedmont  with  the  Valais.  4.  The 
pass  of  St.  Gothard,  connecting  Lucerne  with  Lago  Maggiore ;  highest  point,  6800  ft. 
It  is  about  to  be  crossed  by  a  railway.  5.  The  Bernardin  pass,  made  1819-23,  by  the 
Swiss  Grisons  and  Sardinia  ;  highest  point,  6800  ft.  6.  The  Spliigen  pass,  repaired  in 
1822,  connecting  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Adda.  This  pass  was  the  one  used 
by  the  Romans  in  their  intercourse  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  and  also  by  the  German  armies  on  their  marches  into  Italy  in  the  middle  ages.  . 
7.  The  Wormser  Joch,  also  called  the  Orteles  pass,  or  road,  opened  by  Austria  in  1824. 
It  is  the  loftiest  carriage-road  in  Europe,  and  connects  the  Tyrol  with  Lombardy.  8. 
The  Brenner  pass,  known  to  the  Romans.  It  also  connects  the  Tyrol  with  Lombard}'  ; 
highest  point,  4650  ft.  It  is  now  crossed  by  a  railway.  Besides  these  great  loads,  lead¬ 
ing  s.  into  Italy,  there  are  two  which  lead  n.  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  cross 
the  Bernese  A.,  over  the  Grimsel  pass,  6500  ft.  high,  and  the  Gremmi  pass,  7400  ft.  high. 
The  roads  over  the  East  A.  are  much  lower  and  also  much  more  numerous  than  those 
in  the  Middle  or  West  A.  The  principal  are  :  1.  The  road  from  Venice  to  Salzburg, 
crossing  the  Noric  A.  at  an  elevation  of  rather  more  than  5100  ft.  2.  The  road  over  the 
Carnic  A.',  which  divides  into  three  branches — the  first  leading  to  Laybach  ;  the  second, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo  ;  and  the  third,  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagliamento.  3.  The 
roads  from  the  Danube  at  Linz  to  Laybach. 

Geology. — The  A.  offer  a  rich  field  for  geological  investigations,  the  results  of  which 
hitherto  may  be  thus  summed  up :  The  highest  central  mass — the  primary  A. ,  as  they 
are  called — that  rises  from  the  plain  to  the  s.w.  of  Turin,  and  stretches  in  a  mighty  curve 
to  the  Neusiedlersee,  in  Hungary,  consists  chiefly  of  the  crystalline  rocks  gneiss  and 
mica-slate,  with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  granite.  Inclosed  among  the  central  A. 
appear  representatives  of  the  carboniferous  and  jurassic  formations  ;  but  so  altered  and 
become  so  crystalline  that  their  age  can  only  be  guessed  from  a  few  remaining  petref ac¬ 
tions,  which  are  accompanied  here  and  there  by  garnets.  In  the  Graian.  Pennine,  and 
Rhgetian  A.  occur  great  masses  of  serpentine  ;  in  the  n.  of  Piedmont,  and  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Adige,  quartz-porphyry.  In  the  e.  there  are,  on  the  n.  and  s.  sides  of  the 
chief  range,  vast  deposits  of  clay-slate  and  grauwacke  mixed  with  transition  limestone. 

Beginning  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  following  in  general  the  direction  of  the 
central  chains,  a  belt  of  sedimentary  rocks  runs  along  the  w.  and  n.  sides  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Vienna.  On  the  s.  side  a  similar  belt  runs  from  lake  Maggiore  to  Agram.  The 
undulating  curves  and  colossal  dislocations  presented  by  these  regions  show  that  the 
form  of  their  mountains  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  mighty  force  acting  northwards 
and  southwards  from  the  central  A.  In  respect  of  age,  these  sedimentary  or  calcareous 
A.  include  all  the  members  of  the  series  of  formations  from  magnesian  limestone  up  to 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  tertiary  group.  The  south-eastern  portion  of  these  calcareous 
mountains,  forming  the  Julian  A.,  mostly  consist  of  cavernous  rocks  of  the  jurassic  and 
chalk  groups;  and  are  continued  with  this  character  into  Dalmatia. 

Minerals. — Precious  stones  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  trap  and  primary  moun¬ 
tains,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  St.  Gothard.  The  rock-crystal  of  St.  GothaVd  has  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Mining  and  smelting  become  more  and  more  productive  as  we 
advance  eastward.  Switzerland  itself  is  poor  in  useful  ores.  Gold  and  silver  are  found 
in  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  Carinthia  ;  there  are  also  silver-mines  in  Styria  and  Illyria,  and 
one  near  Grenoble,  in  France.  Copper  is  found  in  the  French  A. ,  in  Tyrol,  and  Styria. 
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The  lead-mines  near  Villach,  in  Carintliia,  yield  yearly  about  35,000  cwt.  The  yield  of 
iron  in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Salzburg  is  trifling;  Carinthia,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
duces  260,000  cwt.,  and  Styria  450,000  cwt.  Quicksilver  is  extracted  at  Idria,  in  Carni- 
ola,  to  the  amount  of  1000  to  1500  cwt.  The  Alpine  region  is  rich  in  salt,  especially  at 
Hall  in  Tyrol,  and  Hallein  in  Salzburg.  Coal  is  found  in  Switzerland,  in  Savoy,  and  in 
the  French  A.,  but  in  no  great  quantity;  the  Austrian  A.  are,  again,  richer  in  this  im¬ 
portant  mineral.  The  mineral  springs,  hot  and  cold,  that  occur  in  the  region  of  the  A. 
are  innumerable.  See  Aix,  Ischl,  Leuk,  Baden,  etc. 

Animals. — The  Alpine  mountains  present  many  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (see  Alpine  Plants).  On  the  sunny  heights 
the  number  of  insects  is  very  great ;  the  butterflies  are  especially  numerous.  There  are  few 
fishes,  although  trouts  are  sometimes  caught  in  ponds  even  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Although  the  lofty  mountains  are  inhabited  by  eagles,  hawks,  and  various  species 
of  owls,  yet  the  birds  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  in  the  plains,  and  those 
few  are  mostly  confined  to  the  larger  valleys.  Among  the  quadrupeds,  the  wild  goat  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  be  net  with  ;  the  chamois  is  more  frequently  seen,  chiefly 
in  the  eastern  districts.  The  marmot  inhabits  the  upper  Alpine  regions.  Wolves  are 
seen  more  frequently  in  the  w.  than  in  the  e. ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  bears, 
lynxes,  and  wild-cats  are  found,  although  constantly  diminishing  in  number.  Of  the 
domestic  animals,  goats  and  oxen  are  scattered  everywhere  in  large  herds.  There  are 
fewer  sheep  than  horses,  and  these  are  not  of  good  breeds.  Mules  and  asses  are  used 
more  frequently  in  the  s.  than  in  the  n.,  especially  as  beasts  of  burden.  Swine  and 
dogs  are  not  common  ;  the  latter  are  used  almost  solely  by  the  herdsmen,  or  are  kept 
in  the  hospices,  to  assist  in  searching  for  the  unfortunate  wanderers  who  may  be  lost  in 
the  snow. 

The  Alpine  mountains  are  rich  in  singularly  beautiful  natural  scenery,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  flat,  countries  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  Nature  in  the  A.  has  an  infinite 
variety  of  aspects.  Here  the  hardened  masses  of  the  icy  glacier  cover  the  naked  rock, 
avalanches  are  hurled  into  immeasurable  abysses,  the  fall  of  rocks  or  mountain-slips 
overwhelm  the  dwellings,  and  cover  the  fields  in  the  valleys  ;  and  in  the  e.,  the  bora, 
with  its  hurricane  strength,  hurls  before  it  the  upraised  masses  of  snow.  There  the  sun 
glances  upon  the  scattered  silver  threads  of  a  water-fall,  or  mirrors  himself  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  waters  of  a  glassy  lake,  while  his  rising  and  his  setting  are  announced  to  the  expectant 
traveler  by  the  ruddy  glow  on  the  snowy  mountain-tops.  The  inhabitant  of  the  A. ,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  every  side  by  mountains,  is  unconsciously  subdued  by  their  presence,  and 
receives  from  them  a  peculiar  stamp  of  character  ;  their  dangers  fascinate  him  as  well  as 
their  charms.  The  most  ceaseless  varietjr  of  occupation  demands  all  his  time  and  his 
thoughts;  in  the  mountains  he  acknowledges  his  only  despots,  who  seize  his  soul,  and 
lead  it  unresistingly.  In  his  constant  struggle  with  the  elements,  the  Alpine  dweller 
strengthens  both  his  mind  and  body;  he  opens  his  heart  to  the  impressions  of  nature;  he 
gives  utterance  to  his  childlike  gladness  in  simple  songs,  and  at  the  same  time  defends 
with  self-sacrificing  devotion  his  mountain-fortresses  against  foreign  aggression.  But 
the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  neighboring  plains  have  penetrated  into  the  larger  valleys 
along  with  the  dust  of  the  highway.  There  the  true  Alpine  life  has  more  and  more 
passed  away.  The  simplicity  and  characteristic  industry  of  the  Alpine  farms  are  now 
preserved  only  in  the  higher  secondary  valleys. 

Six  states  share  the  A.  The  western  portion  is  shared  by  France  and  Italy.  Switz¬ 
erland  claims  the  middle  A.  almost  exclusively  for  her  own.  Bavaria  has  only  a  small 
share.  Austria  has  the  largest  share  of  the  A. — in  the  provinces  of  Tyrol,  Illyria,  Styria, 
and  the  archduchy.  The  wide  valleys  opening  to  the  e.  allow  the  civilization  of  the 
plains  to  enter  easily  among  the  mountains.  The  value  of  the  minerals,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  have  permitted  mining,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  to  take  firm  root,  and 
a  flourishing  trade  has  caused  large  towns  to  usurp  the  place  of  mere  Alpine  villages. 
In  the  Tyrol,  the  pastoral  life  of  the  mountains  has  long  been  mixed  up  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  mines  of  salt  or  other  minerals.  The  inhabitants  of  whole  valleys  are  occupied 
in  various  branches  of  industry  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  A. , 
and  their  sons  travel  far  and  near  as  artisans.  See  H.  and  A.  Sclilagintweit,  Researches 
into  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  A.  ( Untersuchungen  uber  die  die  Physikalische  Geo- 
graphie  der  Alpen),  Leip.  1850. 

ALPUJAR  RAS  (a  corruption  of  an  Arabic  word  which  signifies  “  grass”— -an  allusion  to 
the  splendid  pasturage  on  the  n.  side),  a  range  of  mountains  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  approaching  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Their  southern  side  is  precipitous, 
but  the  northern  slopes  away  into  broad  valleys,  beyond  which  rises  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
They  commence  in  the  w.  at  Motril,  where  they  are  separated  by  the  Guadalfeo  from  the 
lower  Sierra  de  Holucar,  and  the  adjacent  vine-covered  hills  of  Malaga,  and  stretch  as 
far  e.  as  the  river  Almeria.  The  range  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Adra,  each  of 
which  bears  a  particular  name.  The  highest  peaks  reach  an  elevation  of  7000  ft.  On 
the  n.  side,  owing  to  the  copious  rains,  there  is  the  richest  pasturage,  both  in  the  deep 
valleys  and  on  the  uplands.  The  southern  slope,  however,  is  almost  destitute  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  the  exception  of  the  fertile  valleys  near  the  sea,  which  are  abundantly 
watered  by  numerous  little  streams.  Here  flourish,  under  an  almost  tropical  climate,  all 
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the  products  of  the  south,  even  the  date-palm  and  the  sugar-cane.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  sheep,  and  in  cultivating  the  vine  and  other  fruits.  A  little 
mining  also  goes  on.  Lead,  antimony,  and  silver  are  got.  The  Moorish  element  is  still 
quite  discernible  in  the  population  of  this  mountain  region. 

ALREDUS,  or  Alred.  See  Alured,  ante. 

ALSACE',  a  German  district,  forming,  along  with  Lorraine,  an  imperial  territory 
(Reiclisland),  reunited  (all  but  the  small  district  of  Belfort)  to  that  country  in  1871,  after 
two  centuries’  possession  by  France.  It  lies  between  the  Rhine  on  the  e.  and  the  Vosges 
mountains  on  the  w.,  extending  s.  to  Switzerland,  and  n.  to  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and 
occupying  3360  English  sq.m.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  rich  also  in  mines  and  manu¬ 
factures;  and  contains  the  important  cities  of  Strasburg,  Colmar,  and  Muhlhausen.  In 
Caesar’s  time,  A.  was  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes;  but  during  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the 
Alemanni  and  other  tribes  from  beyond  the  Rhine  occupied  and  completely  Germanized 
it.  It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  German  empire,  under  various  sovereign  dukes  and 
princes,  latterly  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  till  a  part  of  it  was  ceded  to  France  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  rest  fell  a  prey  to  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
seized  Strasburg  (1681)  by  surprise  in  time  of  peace.  By  the  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697), 
the  cession  of  the  whole  was  ratified.  Thus — as  the  Germans  used  to  complain — was 
this  fine  land,  and  one  of  the  noblest  branches  of  the  race  alienated,  from  the  German 
people,  and  the  command  of  the  German  Rhine  disgracefully  surrendered  to  the  enemy 
in  the  time  of  misfortune,  and,  more  disgraceful  still,  not  demanded  back  when  fortune 
favored.  German  never  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people,  and  all  newspapers 
were,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  French  possession,  printed  in  both  languages.  Pop. 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  ’80,  1,566,670. 

ALSACE  -LORRAINE  {ante)  has  an  area  of  5580  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  in  1880  of 
1,566,670,  which  is  227  per  sq.m.  It  is  administratively  divided  into  three  districts: 
Ober-Elsass,  Unter-Elsass,  and  Lothringen.  The  area  and  population  are  as  follows: 


Area.  Pop.  Pop. 

District.  sq.m.  Dec. 71.  Dec.  75. 

Ober-Elsass .  1,353  458,873  452,642 

Unter-Elsass .  1,844  600,406  597,850 

Lothringen .  2,383  490,459  481,312 


Total . . .  5,580  1,549,738  1,531,804 


The  decrease  in  population  for  four  years  was  0. 23  per  ct.  per  year.  In  the  five  years 
preceding  1871  it  was  0.84  per  ct.  per  year,  owing  to  war  and  emigration.  In  1876  there 
were  but  158  emigrants  and  only  108  in  1877.  The  census  of  1881  showed  1,204,081 
Roman  Catholics,  285,329  Protestants,  a  few  members  of  other  Christian  sects,  and  abt. 
41,000  Jews.  About  87  per  ct.  are  of  German  and  13  per  ct.  of  French  origin.  The 
three  principal  cities  are  Strassburg,  capital  of  Ober-Elsass,  pop.  94,346;  Mulhausen,  capital 
of  Unter-Elsass,  pop.  58,513;  and  Metz,  pop.  45,673.  The  constitution  of  the  German 
empire  was  introduced  Jan.  1,  1874.  The  administration  is  under  a  governor-general, 
bearing  the  title  of  “  Oberpnisident,”  and  under  him  are  governors  for  the  three  districts. 
The  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1876  were  $10,507,507;  of  which  $1,538,- 
030  was  for  public  education  and  ecclesiastical  matters. 

ALSA'TIA,  the  popular  name  of  Wliitefriars,  London,  which  served  early  in  the 
17tli  c.  as  a  refuge  for  criminals;  but  this  immunity  was  abolished  by  parliament  in 
1697. 

ALSEN  (Dan.  Als),  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Slesvig- 
Holstein,  and  extending  from  the  Apenrade  to  the  Flensborg  Fiord,  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  sound  of  A. ,  in  part  very  narrow  but  deep.  Its  greatest  length  is 
nearly  20  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  12;  lat.  54°  46'  n.,  long.  9°  52'  e.  The  island, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  Baltic,  has  a  picturesque  appearance,  is  very  fertile,  with  rich 
woods,  and  numerous  lakes  abounding  in  fish.  Its  fruit-trees  are  celebrated  over  all 
Slesvig.  The  Gravenstein  apple,  in  particular,  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  chief  towns  are  Sonderborg  or  Siidborg  (South  Town),  and  Norborg  or  Nordburg 
(North  Town).  The  former  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  a  population,  ’80,  of  5863. 
Close  to  the  harbor  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  and  famous  castle  belonging  to  the  Augusten- 
borg  family.  Here  Christian  II.,  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  was  confined  from  1532  to 
1549.  In  the  war  of  1864,  A.  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  from  the  Danes. 

ALSINA,  Adolfo.  See  page  888. 

AL'STED,  Johann  Heinrich,  1588-1638 ;  a  German  Protestant  divine  and  volum¬ 
inous  writer,  professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Weissenburg.  His  Encyclopedia, 
Thesaurus  Chronologic,  and  De  Mille  Annis,  are  well  known.  The  latter  was  a 
prophecy  that  the  thousand  years,  or  millennium,  during  which  the  saints  were  to  reign 
on  the  earth,  would  commence  in  1694. 

AL  STEK.  a  river  in  Holstein,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  streams,  and,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  spreads  itself  out,  and  forms  a  lake,  called  the  Great  or 
Outer  A.,  and,  within  the  t.,  the  Inner  A.  It  flows  by  several  canals  into  the  Elbe. 
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ALSTON,  John,  d.  1846;  a  Glasgow  merchant  who  introduced  books  printed  in 
raised  letters  for  the  blind.  He  published  the  Bible  in  such  letters,  and  more  than  20 
volumes  of  other  works,  besides  maps  and  charts. 

AL'STRCEMER,  or  ALSTROMER,  Jonas,  1685-1761 ;  a  Swedish  industrial  reformer. 
He  was  a  clerk  and  a  shipbroker  in  London,  and  undertook  to  introduce  English  indus¬ 
tries  in  his  native  country,  where  he  established  a  woolen  factory,  a  sugar  refinery,  and 
improvements  in  farming,  in  shipbuilding,  tanning,  etc.  His  best  success  was  in 
bringing  sheep  from  England,  Angora,  and  Spain.  High  honors  were  given  him;  he 
was  made  a  noble,  with  permission  to  change  his  name  to  Alstromer,  and  there  is  a 
statue  of  him  in  the  Stockholm  exchange. 

AL'STRCEMER,  or  ALSTROMER,  Klas,  1736-96;  son  of  Jonas;  a  botanist,  having 
for  his  master  and  friend,  Linnaeus,  who  named  in  his  honor  the  genus  Alstrcemeria.  He 
visited  Spain  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  breeding  of  fine-wooled  sheep. 

ALSTRCEMER IA  or  Alstbcemeh’s  Lily,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Amaryllideaz  (q.v.),  and,  according  to  Lindley,  of  the  tribe  Alstrcemeriece,  which  is 
distinguished  by  fibrous — not  bulbous — roots,  and  by  having  the  outer  segments  of  the 
perianth  different  in  form  from  the  inner.  In  this  genus,  the  two  lower  segments  are 
somewhat  tubular  at  the  base,  the  capsules  do  not  gape  when  ripe,  are  3-valved  or  pulpy 
within,  and  the  seeds  globose.  The  leaves  are  twisted,  so  that  what  should  be  the  upper 
surface,  becomes  the  lower.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  Many  of  them  have  tuberous  roots.  Some  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure 
the  open  air  in  Britain,  and  are  admired  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens.  Some  have 
climbing  or  twining  stems;  amongst  these  is  the  salsilla  {A.  salsilla),  a  plant  of  great 
beauty,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  a  native  of  Peru,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  its  tubers  eaten  like  those  of  the  potato.  In  Britain,  it  requires  the  stove  or  a  hot¬ 
bed..  A.  ovata,  also  a  beautiful  plant,  with  a  slender  twining  stem,  and  ovate  leaves,  is 
cultivated  in  Chili  for  its  tubers,  which  are  used  as  food.  It  lias  been  introduced  into 
Britain,  but  its  cultivation  has  made  little  progress.  The  tubers  weigh  from  3  to  6 
ounces.  A  kind  of  arrow-root  is  also  prepared  in  Chili  from  the  succulent  roots  of  A. 
•pallida  and  other  species. 

ALT,  or  Alten  (Ger.  “  old  ”),  a  prefix  to  many  names  in  Europe  as  “  alt-dorf,,r  “  old 
village,”  or  “old  town.” 

ALTAI'  (i.e.,  gold  mountain)  is  the  term  vaguely  applied  to  the  high  range  in  the  e. 
of  Asia,  forming  the  northern  border  of  that  vast  table-land  known  by  the  name  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  extending  from  80°  to  142°  e.  long.  The  A.  mountains  constitute 
the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires,  or  between  the  long  icy  low¬ 
lands  of  Siberia,  stretching  away  to  the  Arctic  sea,  and  the  variegated  central  plateau 
that  lies  s.  of  them.  Their  general  direction  is  from  e.  to  w.  They  are  divided  into 
many  ranges  and  groups,  each  having  a  distinctive  name.  From  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  in 
the  extreme  e.  of  Asia,  they  extend  in  a  broad  and  winding  mass  to  the  plains  of  Turke¬ 
stan,  a  little  to  the  w.  of  lake  Zaisan,  or  Zaizang,  a  distance  of  more  than  3000  m.  The 
breadth  of  the  system  is,  in  some  places,  not  less  than  800  to  900  m.  From  Okhotsk  to 
the  Lena,  it  is  called  the  Aldan  chain  ;  it  is  next  separated  into  three  groups  by  the  vaL 
leys  of  the  Amur,  Yenisei,  and  Irtish,  the  last  of  which  is  called  the  little  A.,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  spur  that  strikes  off  into  Chinese  Tartary  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
which  is  called  the  great  A.,  a  range  that  in  some  places  towers  into  the  region  of  per¬ 
petual  snow,  and  whose  most  easterly  cliffs  abruptly  disappear  in  the  dark  clouds  which 
overhang  the  sandy  steppes  of  Gobi.  The  Russian  A.,  between  Semipalatinsk  and  the 
sources  of  the  Obi,  have  been  colonized  by  the  Russians,  and  as  they  rival  the  Ural 
mountains  in  their  mineral  wealth,  they  have  already  become  one  of  the  most  important 
districts  of  the  Russian  empire.  This  chain  consists  of  a  broad  Alpine  range  on  the 
north-western  edge  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  is  called  the  Altai-Bjelki,  or  Snowy  moun¬ 
tains.  It  reaches  in  its  highest  peaks  an  elevation  of  nearly  11,000  ft.  Little  is  known 
of  the  geology  of  the  Altaian  system.  Jasper  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  near 
the  summits,  red  porphyry  lower  down,  and  granite  still  lower.  Around  lake  Baikal 
there  are  numerous  granitic  masses,  interspersed  with  newer  igneous  formations,  but  active 
volcanoes  do  not  appear  until  the  range  reaches  Kamtchatka.  The  mines  are  rich  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  botany  of  the  mountains  is  as  imperfectly  known 
as  the  geology,  but  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of  closer  attention.  N.  of  the  A.-Bjelki  lies 
the  broad  zone  of  the  A.  mineral  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  as 
miners  and  agricultural  laborers,  over  whom  a  strict  watch  is  kept.  The  s.e.  is  peopled 
by  the  Calmucks  of  the  mountains,  a  Mongolian  race.  They  are  heathens,  and  their 
government  is  a  patriarchal  one.  They  lead  a  nomadic  life,  encamping  in  summer  among 
ihe  rich  pastures  on  the  mountain-terraces,  and  in  winter  within  the  sheltered  recesses  of 
the  woody  glens. 

ALTAI'  MOUNTAINS.  Since  the  article  Altai  was  originally  written,  the  explora¬ 
tions  of  Russian  surveyors  have  led  to  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  form  and  limits 
of  this  important  range,  now  described  as  a  separate  system,  one  of  the  four  parallel 
chains  which  constitute  the  skeleton  of  eastern  high  Asia,  covering  the  great  table-land. 
The  A.  forms  an  alpine  girdle,  intersected  by  wide  valleys  traversed  by  many  streams. 
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among  which  are  the  Tez  river,  flowing  w.  to  the  Ubsa  Nor  (lake),  and  the  Kobdo,  flow¬ 
ing  s.  to  the  Tke  Aral  lake:  The  general  direction  of  the  range  is  from  w.  to  e.,  about 
the  parallel  of  50°  n.  It  extends  between  the  meridians  of  84  ' and  100  e.  On  the  e. 
the  A.  is  separated  from  the  Daurian  mountain- system  by  lakes  Kosgol  and  Baikal ;  on 
the  w,  it  terminates  in  the  Katunsk  mountains,  a  small  isolated  group,  in  which  Mt. 
Beluka  rises  to  12,790  ft.,  far  above  the  line  of  perennial  snow,  with  extensive  glaciers 
on  its  western  flanks.  The  climate  of  the  A.  is  not  so  severe  as  might  be  inferred  from 
its  position.  The  winters  are  frequently  mild,  and  comparatively  little  snow  falls.  The 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  rich  grass,  and  their  flanks  are  in  many  parts  adorned 
by  magnificent  cedar  forests.  Stags,  hares,  and  wolves  abound  in  the  lower,  and  bears 
in  the  higher  portions  of  the  range.  The  A.  is  celebrated  for  its  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
mines.  Barnaul,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range,  is  the  chief  mining  town ;  and  the 
village  of  Zeminogorski,  s.  of  Barnaul,  is  in  the  center  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the 
Russian  empire.  N.  of  the  Ubsa  Nor  (lake),  the  TangnuUla  mountains,  connected  with 
the  A.  on  the  n.,  rise  to  upwards  of  11,000  ft.  They  furnish  abundance  of  white  marble 
of  an  excellent  quality. 

ALTAMU  RA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  28  m.  s.w.  from  Bari,  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  a  well-built  and  beautiful  t.,  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  having  a  magnificent  cathedral.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  produces 
much  oil  and  wine,  and  abounds  in  rich  pastures.  A.  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Lupazia.  Many  fine  Grecian  antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  Pop.  20,000. 

AL  TAR  (Lat.  altare,  from  altus,  high),  the  place  whereon  offerings  were  laid  both  by 
Jews  and  heathens.  The  first  on  record  is  that  which  Noah  built  on  leaving  the  ark. 
The  Israelites,  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  were  commanded  to  make.  one.  We  find, 
from  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  iii.  3  ;  1  Kings  xi.  7  ;  and  2  Kings  xxiii.  15),  that  altars 
were  often  erected  on  high  places — sometimes,  also,  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  Both 
in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple  there  were  two  altars,  one  for  sacrifices,  and  another 
for  mcense.  For  a  minute  description  of  these,  see  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers. 
The  Jewish  and  oriental  altars  were  generally  either  square,  oblong,  or  approximating  to 
such  ;  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  were  often  round.  Sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  infernal  gods,  not  on  altars,  but  in  cavities  dug  in  the  ground. 

The  word  has  been  transferred  into  the  Christian  system.  For  upwards  of  five 
centuries,  altars  in  the  Christian  churches  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  wood  ;  but 
in  509  a.d.,  it  was  decreed  by  a  council  held  at  Epone,  in  France,  that  none  should  be 
consecrated  with  chrism  except  those  built  of  stone.  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
there  was  only  one  A.  in  a  church ;  but,  from  a  very  early  time,  the  Latins  have  used 
more  than  one.  In  the  12th  c.,  the  adorning  of  churches  with  images  and  numerous 
altars  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  they  were  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  The  Greek  church  use  but  one  A.  Altars  were  frequently  placed  at 
the  w.  end  of  the  ancient  churches,  instead  of  the  e.,  but  in  England  almost  uniformly 
in  the  e.  The  only  perfect  A.  of  the  old  times  in  England  is  the  high  A.  of  Arundel 
church,  Sussex.  The  slab  is  12  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  4  ft.  wide,  and  24  in.  thick.  The 
support  is  of  solid  stone,  quite  plain,  and  plastered  over.  For  300  years  after  the  time 
of  Christ,  the  word  A.  was  constantly  used  to  describe  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  subse¬ 
quently,  “table”  and  “altar”  were  used  indifferently.  In  the  first;  prayer-book  of  king 
Edward,  1549,  the  word  A.  was  used  in  the  rubric,  and  the  Lord’s  supper  was  still  called 
the  Mass;  but  in  1550,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  setting  up  of  tables  instead  of  altars, 
and  in  the  second  prayer-book  of  1552,  the  word  altar  was  everywhere  replaced  by  table. 
The  table  was  further  ordered  to  be  of  wood,  and  movable.  In  Mary’s  reign  the  altars 
were  re-erected;  but  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  some  were  riotously  pulled  down,  and  injunc¬ 
tions  were  then  issued  directing  that  this  should  not  be  done,  except  under  the  oversight 
of  the  curate  and  at  least  one  churchwarden.  It  was  charged  against  archbishop  Laud 
that  he  had  converted  communion-tables  into  altars.  What  he  really  did  was  to  remove 
the  tables  out  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  place  them  “altarwise,”  i.e.,  n.  and  s., 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancels,  where  the  altars  formerly  stood;  and  a  dog  having  on 
one  occasion  run  away  with  a  piece  of  the  consecrated  bread,  he  directed  that  rails 
should  be  erected  to  prevent  such  desecrations  in  future.  The  old  stone  altars  used 
frequently  to  be  made  in  the  shape  of  tombs,  and  they  inclosed  relics;  this  was  from 
the  early  Christians  having  often  celebrated  the  eucharist  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
or,  as  others  say,  they  were  thus  made  with  the  design  of  representing  Christ’s  humanity 
as  having  been  real,  and  vouched  for  by  the  fact  of  his  body  lying  in  the  tomb.  The 
Credence  Table  and  Piscina  are  adjuncts  of  an  A.  By  the  judgment  in  the  Arches 
court,  1845,  in  the  case  of  Faulkner  v.  Litchfield,  it  was  decided  that  altars  may  not  be 
erected  in  churches.  This  case  arose  out  of  the  erection,  by  the  Cambridge  Camden 
society,  of  a  stone  A.  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  that  town. 

The  old  English  divines,  and,  indeed,  all  Protestant  ecclesiastical  writers  of  any 
importance,  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  among  Christians  the  word  cannot  mean 
what  the  Jews  and  heathens  expressed  by  it.  The  later  fathers  used  various  phrases  to 
denote  the  solemnity  which  should  attach  to  the  conununion-table,  such  as  “the 
mystical  and  tremendous  table,”  “the  mystical  table,”  “the  holy  table,”  etc.  And 
they  termed  it  an  A.,  because,  first,  the  holy  eucharist  was  regarded  as  a  ldnd  of  com- 
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memorative  sacrifice,  or,  more  properly,  a  consecrated  memorial  before  God  of  tlie  great 
sacrifice  on  Calvary;  and,  second,  the  prayers  of  the  communicants  were  held  to  be  in 
themselves  sacrifices  or  oblations — sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  as  it  were.  This  is  the 
vie\v  of  those  who  hold  high  church  opinions,  but  does  not  exclude  the  other  view. 
Again,  they  termed  it  a  table  when  the  eucharist  was  considered  exclusively  in  the  light 
of  a  sacrament,  to  be  partaken  of  by  believers  as  spiritual  food.  In  the  former  case,  the 
sacrifice  was  commemorated;  in  the  latter,  it  was  applied:  in  the  former,  it  expressed 
more  directly  the  gratitude ;  in  the  latter,  more  directly  the  faith  of  the  Christian. 

ALT-DORF.  See  Altorf,  ante. 

ALT  DORFER,  Albrecht,  painter  and  engraver,  was  b.  at  Altdorf,  in  Bavaria,  1488, 
and  d.  at  Ratisbon,  1538.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Albert  Durer  ;  but  this  is 
not  certain.  He  belongs,  however,  to’  that  religious  school  of  artists  of  which  Durer 
was  the  head.  His  pictures  are  also  animated  by  a  glowing  and  romantic  spirit  of  poetry 
which  is  delightful  to  any  one  who  appreciates  the  conditions  of  old  German  life.  The 
landscape  is  delineated  with  the  same  truth  and  tenderness  as  the  figures;  a  rich  mani¬ 
fold  life  pervades  the  scenes,  and  everything  is  handled  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  His 
master-piece,  nowin  Munich,  is  “  The  Victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius,”  a  painting 
which,  it  is  said,  affects  the  beholder  like  a  heroic  poem.  As  an  engraver,  A.  is  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  lesser  masters. 

ALTE  A,  a  seaport  t.  of  Valencia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  and  25  m.  n.e. 
from  Alicante.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small  river  called 
the  Alga,  and  at  the  head  of  a  bay.  It  has  wide  streets,  but  many  of  them  are  steep. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture ;  some  of  them  are  fishers  and  sailors. 
Linen  fabrics,  ropes,  and  soap  are  manufactured.  Pop.  5502. 

AL  TEN,  Karl  August,  Count  of,  one  of  the  chief  Hanoverian  generals  in  the  French 
and  German  war,  was  b.  Oct.  20,  1764  ;  entered  the  army  in  1781,  and  gained  distinc¬ 
tion  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  in  the  decisive  engagement  at  Ilondschooten.  He 
was  first  lieut.  in  1800,  but  on  account  of  the  unhappy  capitulation  at  Lauenburg,  found 
it  advisable  to  leave  Hanover,  and  came  to  England.  Here  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  first  light  battalion  in  the  German  legion  (1803).  In  1808,  he  assisted  as  general  of 
brigade  in  covering  the  retreat  of  gen.  Moore  to  Corunna,  and  in  the  following  year  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  stationed  in  Sussex.  In  1811,  he  took  part,  under  gen.  Beresford,  in 
the  siege  of  Badajoz  and  the  battle  of  Albuera,  and  in  the  following  year  was  promoted 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  almost  all  the  engagements  of  the  Spanish  war  of  libera¬ 
tion — at  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthez,  Toulouse,  etc.,  A. 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  had  the  command  of  a  corps  of  30,000  men,  stationed  near 
Madrid,  in  1812.  He  fought  with  great  distinction  at  Quatre-Bras  and  at  Waterloo, 
where  lie  was  severely  wounded ;  his  efforts  greatly  contributed  to  the  decision  of  the 
battle.  After  his  return  to  Hanover  he  was  made  minister  of  war,  and  in  this  capacity 
d.,  April  20,  1840. 

AL'TENA,  a  t.  of  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Arnsberg,  40  m.  n.e.  from 
Cologne.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lenne,  in  a  deep  and  picturescpie  valley. 
It  has  large  public  works,  the  machinery  of  which  is  moved  by  water-power,  and  manu¬ 
factures  great  quantities  of  needles,  pins,  and  other  small  articles  of  hardware.  There 
are  also  stocking  manufactories  and  tanneries.  Pop.  ’80,  8787. 

AL'TENBURG,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
country  about  24  m.  from  Leipsic,  and  contains  (1880)  26,241  inhabitants,  Standing  on 
an  almost  perpendicular  rock  of  porphyry,  the  old  castle  of  A.  forms  a  striking  feature 
in  the  landscape.  Its  foundations  are  probably  as  old  as  the  lltli  century.  A.  possesses 
several  excellent  educational  institutions,  a  museum,  and  a  theater.  Brushes,  gloves, 
and  cigars  are  among  the  chief  manufactures  carried  on  in  A.,  and  the  book  trade  is  con¬ 
siderable.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Leipsic  and  Bavaria. 

ALTENES'SEN,  a  t.  in  Prussia,  in  the  Rhine  province;  pop.  ’71,  10,099. 

AL  TENGAARD,  or  Alten,  a  seaport  t.  in  the  province  of  Finmarken,  Norway,  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alten,  in  lat.  69°  55'  n.,  and  long.  23°  4  e.  Beyond  this 
point  no  cultivation  is  attempted  ;  and  even  here  potatoes  and  barley  alone  are  produced. 
A.  has  a  harbor  and  considerable  trade.  It  is  visited  principally  by  Russian  and  Norwe¬ 
gian  vessels.  Pop.  about  1000. 

AL  TEN-OT'TING,  or  Altotting,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  not  far  from  the  Inn,  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  plains  of  upper  Bavaria.  It  is  frequented 
by  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia,  on  account  of  a 
famous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (the  “  Black  Virgin”)  which  it  possesses,  and  may  be 
called  the  Loretto  of  Germany.  It  has  also  an  extraordinarily  rich  treasure  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  precious  stones.  From  1838  till  their  expulsion  in  1873,  A.  was  the  headquar¬ 
ters  for  Germany  of  the  redemptorist  fathers.  There  is  also  a  capuchin  monastery  here. 
A.  was  originally  a  villa  regia.  Several  German  emperors,  such  as  Henry  III.  and  Henry 
IV.,  held  their  court  here.  The  emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  other  princes  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  made  pilgrimages  to  it.  A  chapel,  called  Tilly’s  or  Peter’s  chapel,  contains 
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tlie  tomb  of  count  Tilly,  who  was  buried  here  at  his  own  request.  Maximilian  I.  and 
numerous  other  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Bavarian  family  have  had  their  hearts 
interred  in  it.  Pop.  ’80,  3168. 

AL'TENSTEIN,  a  castle  near  Eisenach,  Saxe  Meiningen,  on  the  s.  slope  of  the 
Thuringer  wald,  the  summer  residence  of  the  governing  dukes.  It  has  a  fine  park  in 
which  is  a  cavern  500  ft.  long  through  which  flows  a  large  stream.  Boniface  lived  and 
preached  here  in  724  ;  and  near  by  is  the  place  where,  in  1521,  Luther  was  seized  to  be 
carried  off  to  Wartburg. 

ALT'ENSTEIN,  Karl  von,  Baron,  1770-1840;  a  Prussian  statesman.  After  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  he  became  the  head  of  the  finance  department;  in  1815,  he  went  to  Paris 
with  Humboldt  to  claim  the  restoration  of  works  of  art  taken  from  Prussia  by  the 
French  armies  ;  afterwards  he  was  minister  of  public  worship  and  education,  doing 
great  service  for  the  universities  and  schools.  Under  his  direction  the  university  of 
Bonn  was  founded.  He  was  one  of  Fichte’s  warm  supporters. 

ALT  ERATIVES,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to  remedies  that  have  the  power  of 
changing  the  state  of  the  living  solids  of  the  body,  and  consequently  altering  the  func¬ 
tions  which  they  perform.  It  is  generally  applied,  however,  to  medicines  which  are 
irritant  in  full  doses,  but  which  almost  imperceptibly  alter  disordered  actions  or  secre¬ 
tions;  acting  specially  on  certain  glands,  or  upon  absorption  in  general,  when  they  are 
given  in  comparatively  small  doses,  the  treatment  being  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  For  example,  mercury  is  an  irritant  in  some  of  its  preparations  ;  but 
when  small  doses  of  blue  pill,  Plummer’s  pill,  or  corrosive  sublimate  are  given  at  inter¬ 
vals  for  some  length  of  time,  they  “  produce  alteration  in  disordered  actions,  so  as  to  cause 
an  improvement  in  the  nutrient  and  digestive  functions,  the  disappearance  of  eruptions, 
and  the  removal  of  thickening  of  the  skin  or  of  other  tissues”  (Royle) ;  and  they  will 
effect  these  changes  without  otherwise  affecting  the  constitution  or  inducing  salivation. 
So  iodine,  also  an  irritant  in  concentrated  doses,  and  poisonous  in  some  forms,  is  most 
useful,  when  given  in  small  doses,  in  effecting  the  removal  of  elarged  glandular  organs, 
and  need  not  cause  iodism,  if  carefully  given. 

The  preparations  of  gold  are  likewise  stimulants  of  the  absorbents,  and  are  used  in 
cases  of  scrofula.  Some  preparations  of  arsenic  are  powerful  A.  in  cases  of  skin-disease. 
So  also  are  the  decoctions  of  the  woods  and  their  substitutes,  such  as  decoction  of 
Sarsaparilla,  and  the  like,  which,  when  taken  in  large  quantities  of  water,  must  operate 
partly  by  their  diluting  and  solvent  properties,  and  partly  by  the  stimulant  effect  of  the 
active  principles  of  several  ingredients  in  these  diet-drinks,  conveyed  into  the  capillaries. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  term  A.  rather  implies  the  method  in  which  some 
drugs  are  administered,  than  any  special  alterative  action  possessed  by  them.  The  most 
useful,  it  may  be  added,  are  also  the  most  dangerous  in  unskilled  hands. 

ALTER  NATE,  in  botany.  See  Leaves. 

ALTER  NATE  GENERATION  (See  Generations,  Alternation  of)  :  a  method 
of  reproduction,  in  which  the  young  resemble  not  the  parent  but  the  grandparent  or 
some  more  remote  ancestor,  the  successive  generations  passing  through  a  regularly  recur¬ 
ring  series.  The  radiated  creatures,  popularly  called  jelly-fishes,  Illustrate  A.  G.  In 
pools  left  at  low  tide  on  the  sea-shore,  a  liydroid  is  found  growing  in  tufts  like  shrubs, 
each  individual  pendent  from  the  general  mass  by  a  slender  tube,  as  a  flower  from  its 
stem,  each  mouth  taking  food  for  the  common  nourishment.  The  young  of  this  creature 
are  jelly  fishes,  small,  transparent  cups,  from  which  depend  four  long  threads  and  a  pro¬ 
boscis,  each  specimen  an  independent  unit  moving  freely  in  the  water.  This  creature 
produces  bunches  of  spheres  from  which  come  other  jelly-fishes,  and  also  spheres  or 
eggs  from  which  are  developed  pear-shaped  bodies,  that  take  a  permanent  abode  and 
have  the  form  of  the  first  liydroid.  The  fixed  liydroids  and  swimming  jelly-fishes  are 
alternate  forms  assumed  by  the  successive  generations  of  the  same  animal. 

ALTH2E  A.  See  Marsh  Mallows  and  Hollyhock. 

ALTHEN,  Ehan,  or  Jean,  1711-74  ;  b.  in  Persia,  and  a  slave  to  a  planter,  from  whom 
he  escaped  and  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  established  the  cultivation  of  madder.  Like 
many  others  who  have  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  public,  he  died  in  extreme  poverty. 
The  public  authorities  were  setting  up  a  monument  to  A.  at  Avignon  while  his  only 
daughter  was  dying  in  a  charity  institution. 

ALTHORP,  Lord.  See  Spencer,  ante. 

ALTIN',  a  lake  in  Siberia,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Obi,  in  the  Altai  moun¬ 
tains,  320  m.  s.  of  Temsk;  80  m.  long  by  50  wide.  This  lake  is  remarkable  because  in 
winter  the  northern  part  is  frozen  so  as  to  bear  sledges  while  the  southern  part  has  never 
been  known  to  freeze. 

AL  TITUDE,  in  astronomy,  is  the  height  of  a  heavenly  body  above  the  horizon.  It  is 
measured,  not  by  linear  distance,  but  by  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to 
the  heavenly  body  makes  with  the  horizontal  line,  or  by  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  body  and  the  horizon.  Altitudes  are  taken  in  observatories  by  means 
of  a  telescope  attached  to  a  graduated  circle  (see  Circle),  which  is  fixed  vertically.  The 
telescope  being  directed  towards  the  body  to  be  observed,  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
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the  horizon  is  read  off  the  graduated  circle.  The  A.  thus  observed  must  receive  various 
corrections — the  chief  being  for  parallax  (q.v.)  and  refraction  (q.v.) — in  order  to  get  the 
true  A.  At  sea,  the  A.  is  taken  by  means  of  a  sextant  (q.v.),  and  then  it  has  further  to 
be  corrected  for  the  dip  of  the  visible  horizon  below  the  true  horizon  (see  Horizon).  The 
correct  determination  of  altitudes  is  of  great  importance  in  most  of  the  problems  of 
astronomy  and  navigation.  See  Longitude. — An  Altitude  and  Azimuth  Instru¬ 
ment  consists  essentially  of  a  vertical  circle  with  its  telescope  so  arranged  as  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  turned  round  horizontally  to  any  point  of  the  compass.  It  thus  differs 
from  a  transit  circle  (q.v,),  which  is  fixed  in  the  meridian.  See  Azimuth. 

ALT'KIRCH',  a  t.  in  upper  Alsace,  70  m.  s.  of  Strasburg;  pop.  about  3200; 
selected  by  Germany  to  be  fortified  as  a  counterpoise  to  Belfort  in  France.  A.  was 
founded  in  the  12tli  c. ,  and  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  often  occupied  by  Aus¬ 
trian  archdukes  in  their  visits  to  Alsace. 

AL  TCJ  ( contralto  deciso)  is  the  deepest  or  lowest  species  of  musical  voice  in  boys,  in 
eunuchs,  and  best  of  all  in  females,  where  its  beauty  of  tone  gives  it  the  preference. 
This  quality  of  the  human  voice  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  modern  composers  and 
singing-masters.  The  powers  of  expression  which  it  possesses  are  quite  peculiar,  and 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  kind  of  voice.  Its  tone-character  (timbre)  is  serious, 
spiritual,  tender,  and  romantic.  The  low  A.  in  particular  has  a  fullness  of  tone  combined 
with  power  in  the  lower  range.  No  other  voice  expresses  so  decidedly  dignity,  great¬ 
ness,  and  religious  resignation;  it  can  also  represent  youthful  manly  power  as  well  as 
romantic  heroism.  The  high  A.  has  generally  the  same  range  of  compass  as  the  mezzo- 
soprano,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  position  of  the  cantabile  and  in  its  character  of  tone. 
A.  voices  generally  consist  of  two  registers,  tne  lowest  beginning  at  F  or  G  below 
middle  C,  and  reaching  as  high  as  the  A  or  B  above  the  octave  C.  The  higher 
notes  up  to  the  next  F  or  G  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the  soprano.  See  Voice. 

ALT-0  FEN,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  2  m.  above 
Ofen  or  Buda,  of  which  indeed  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb.  The  towns  are  almost 
united.  A.  is  a  decayed  place,  but  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  Roman  towm,  Sicambria  or  Aquineum.  Remains  exist  of  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
a  bath,  and  an  amphitheater.  Attila  made  this  his  capital.  Pop.  ’69,  16,002. 

ALTON,  a  t.  of  Hampshire,  England,  of  considerable  antiquity,  near  the  Wey,  16  m. 
n.e.  from  Winchester.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  among  picturesque  hills  and  woods. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  but  some  are  of  stone.  The  principal  street  forms  part 
of  the  main  road  from  London  to  Winchester.  The  church  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ,  and  is  in  the  perpendicular  style.  Its  tower,  older  than  the  rest  of  the 
edifice,  has  massive  Norman  arches.  A  branch  railway  connects  A.  with  the  South¬ 
western  railway.  Bombazines  were  formerly  manufactured  here.  Good  hops  are 
grown  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are  large  breweries  in  the  t.,  the  ale  of  which  is 
much  esteemed.  Pop.  ’81,  4510. 

ALTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Illinois,  U.  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  21  m.  above  St.  Louis,  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river,  the 
terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railway,  and  center  of  a  large  commerce.  The  city 
contains  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  10  churches,  1  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  state 
penitentiary,  and  numerous  mills  and  manufactories,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  and 
limestone.  Pop.  ’60,  6333;  ’70,  8665;  ’80,  8996. 

AL  TON,  Jos.  Wilhelm  Eduard  d’,  professor  of  archaeology  and  the  history  of  art 
at  Bonn,  was  b.,  1772,  at  Aquileia,  and  d.  in  1840.  In  early  years  his  attention  was 
directed  to  natural  history,  especially  that  of  the  horse,  on  which  he  published  a 
splendid  illustrated  work  (Naturgeschiclite  des  Pferdes,  Bonn,  1810),  which  was  completed 
in  1817.  In  concert  with  his  friend  Pander,  he  projected  an  extensive  work  on  compara¬ 
tive  osteology,  of  which  the  first  division  was  published  at  Bonn,  1821-1828.  His 
etchings  of  animals,  etc.,  are  esteemed  as  valuable.  Albert,  the  late  prince  consort  of 
queen  Victoria,  was  a  pupil  of  A.  in  the  history  of  art. 

AL'TONA,  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Slesvig-Holstein,  is 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  so  near  Hamburg  that  the  two  cities  are  only  divided  by  the 
state  boundaries.  Pop.  ’80,  91,047.  A.  lies  higher  than  Hamburg,  and  is  much 

healthier;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  destitute  of  the  numerous  canals  so  necessary  for 
the  transport  of  goods,  with  which  Hamburg  is  so  abundantly  provided.  In  a  commer¬ 
cial  point  of  view,  it  forms  one  city  with  Hamburg.  Its  trade  extends  to  England, 
France,  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1872,  1073  vessels  entered  the 
port.  There  are  many  important  industrial  establishments  in  A. ;  among  others,  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  is  largely  carried  on,  one  factory  working  up  600,000  lbs. 
yearly.  A,  is  a  free  port,  and  enjoys  many  privileges  in  respect  of  trade,  and  also  of 
civil  freedom;  all  sects  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  city  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  railway  with  Kiel,  Rendsburg,  and  Gluckstadt.  The  observatory  is  a 
private  institution,  which  gained  a  great  reputation  under  the  direction  of  Schu¬ 
macher,  who  died  in  1851.  The  rise  of  A.  to  its  present  importance  has  been  recent  and 
rapid  for  a  continental  town. 
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ALTOO  NA,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  on  the  Central  Railway,  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Alleghanies,  244  m.  w.  of  Philadelphia;  contains  11  churches,  2  banks, 
6  hotels,  and  large  locomotive  works  and  machine-shops.  Laid  out  in  1849.  Pop. 
’65,  5500;  ’80,  19,740. 

AL'TORF,  the  chief  t.  in  the  Swiss  canton  Uri,  is  situated  in  a  sheltered  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  Grunberg,  about  2  m.  from  the  head  of  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  and 
contains  abt.  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  having  several  open  places,  a 
church,  a  nunnery,  and  the  oldest  capuchin  monastery  in  Switzerland.  The  little  tower 
on  which  the  exploits  of  William  Tell  are  painted  in  rude  frescoes,  is  known  to  be  older 
than  the  legend  of  Tell.  The  lime-tree  under  which  the  scene  of  the  shooting  of  the 
apple  was  laid,  was  removed  in  1567,  and  a  stone  fountain  erected  in  its  stead.  Situated 
on  the  St.  Gothard  road,  A.  has  some  transit  trade,  but  little  or  no  industry  of  its  own. 

AL'TO-RILIE'VO  (Ital.),  higli-relief,  the  term  used  in  sculpture  to  designate  that  mode 
of  representing  objects  by  which  they  are  made  to  project  strongly  and  boldly  •from  the 
background,  without  being  entirely  detached.  In  A.  R.,  some  portions  of  the 
figures  usually  stand  quite  free,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs  not  only  from  basso-rilievo, 
or  low-relief,  but  from  the  intermediate  kind  of  relief  known  as  mezzo-rihevo ,  in  which 
the  figures  are  fully  rounded,  but  where  there  are  no  detached  portions.  In  order  to  be 
in  high-relief,  objects  ought  actually  to  project  somewhat  more  than  half  their  thickness, 
no  conventional  means  being  employed  in  this  style  to  give  them  apparent  prominence. 
In  bass-relief,  on  the  other  hand,  the  figures  are  usually  flattened;  but  means  are  adopted 
to  prevent  the  projection  from  appearing  to  the  eye  to  be  less  than  half;  because  if  an 
object  projects  less  than  half,  or,  to  state  it  otherwise,  be  more  than  half  buried  in  the 
background,  it  is  obvious  that  its  true  outline  or  profile  cannot  be  represented.  This 
rule,  that  in  all  reliefs  there  shall  be  either  a  real  or  an  apparent  projection  of  at  least 
half  the  thickness  of  round  objects,  was  strictly  observed  in  the  best  period  of  Greek  art, 
but  it  has  been  often  neglected  in  the  execution  of  reliefs  in  later  times,  and  hence 
attempts  have  been  made  at  foreshortening  and  perspective,  which  have  necessarily 
resulted  in  partial  failure. 

Relief  forms  a  kind  of  intermediate  stage  between  plastic  art  and  painting,  the  mode 
of  representation  being  borrowed  from  the  former,  whilst  the  mode  of  arrangement  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  in  accordance  with  the  latter.  The  plastic  principle  occupies  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  simple  and  tranquil  reliefs  of  the  earlier  art  of  Greece,  whereas 
tbe  pictorial  principle  preponderates  in  the  crowded  and  often  excited  scenes  represented 
in  the  later  Roman  reliefs.  In  such  reliefs  as  have  been  produced  in  modern  times,  the 
one  element  or  the  other  has  prevailed,  according  as  the  one  model  or  the  other  has  been 
followed.  The  works  which  have  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Nineveh, 
and  Babylon,  still  attest  the  extensive  employment  of  relief  in  Persian  and  Assyrian  art. 
Of  the  latter,  which  usually  belongs  to  the  class  of  mezzo-rilievo,  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  existence  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  museum.  Though  never 
exhibiting  the  life  and  freedom  of  classical  or  modern  European  art,  the  elaborately 
executed  and  majestic  reliefs  of  these  semi-oriental  nations  are  greatly  in  advance  not 
only  of  the  whimsical  distortions  of  nature  exhibted  by  the  Hindoos,  but  of  the  inanimate 
and  motionless  representations  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  earliest  Greek  reliefs  possessed  a  hard  and  severe  character,  somewhat  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  art  of  those  earlier  nations  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  were  very 
slightly  raised.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  two  lions  over  the  gate  at  Mycenae — 
probably  the  oldest  Greek  relief  in  existence.  It  was  Phidias  who  gave  to  relief  its  true 
character,  and  finally  brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  never  since 
attained.  The  alti-rilievi  which  -adorned  the  metopes  of  the  parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia  in  Arcadia,  now  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  are 
still  not  only  unsurpassed,  but  unapproached  as  examples  of  the  style.  In  none  of 
these  do  we  see  any  attempt  at  perspective,  and  even  foreshortening  for  the  most  part 
is  avoided. 

Under  the  Romans,  sculpture  was  employed  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  decoration 
of  tombs  and  sarcophagi,  whole  streets  of  such  monuments  being  constructed,  as,  for 
example,  on  the  Appian  way.  The  result  of  the  demand  thus  created  was  that  sculp¬ 
ture  became  a  manufacture  rather  than  an  art,  and  attempts  were  made  to  supply  by 
technical  execution  and  mere  mass  what  had  been  lost  in  thought  and  spirit.  Relief  was 
now  applied,  often  by  Greek  artists  resident  in  Italy,  to  purposes  for  which  the  Greeks, 
in  their  own  land  and  in  their  better  times,  had  rightly  conceived  it  to  be  unsuited. 
Behind  figures  standing  nearly  free  a  second  rank  was  introduced,  and  those  numerous 
examples  of  a  false  style,  still  to  be  found  in  every  gallery  in  Europe,  were  produced, 
the  imitation  of  which  afterwards  led  to  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of  artistic  talent  in 
Italy.  The  attempt  which  the  Romans  had  made  to  invade  the  province  of  painting,  by 
means  of  sculpture,  was  carried  still  further  by  the  Florentine  artists  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Not  only  were  several  rows  of  figures  represented  in  perspective,  but 
even  landscape  was  introduced  with  a  success  which,  in  the  hands  of  such  artists  as 
Ghiberti,  was  positively  marvelous.  If  the  highest  perfection  in  the  true  plastic  style  of 
relief  was  attained  by  Phidias  in  the  metopes  of  the  parthenon  at  Athens,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  merit  may  be  claimed  as  regards  the  degenerate  pictorial  style  by  Ghiberti  in  the 
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celebrated  bronze  doors  of  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence.  Even  Canova’s 
reliefs  partook  to  far  too  great  an  extent  of  the  character  of  paintings  in  stone ;  and  to 
Flaxman,  and  above  all  to  Thorwaldsen,  must  be  assigned  the  merit  of  restoring  this 
style  of  art  to  its  genuine  and  original  principles.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  studying 
the  reliefs  of  classical  times,  that  studiously  as  the  Greeks  avoided  a  pictorial  conception 
of  their  subject,  they  did  not  eschew  the  use  of  color  where  it  could  be  employed  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  their  reliefs.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  excellent 
examples  the  background  Avas  painted  blue,  and  that  the  hems  of  the  garments  of  the 
figures,  and  the  like,  Avere  often  colored  or  gilded. 

AL  TRINCHAM,  a  market-t.  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  Bowden  downs,  8  m.  s.av. 
from  Manchester.  It  is  situated  on  the  Cheshire  Midland  railway,  and  near  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater’s  canal,  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  prosperity.  It  is  a  very  neat 
and  clean  t.,  and  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids 
from  Manchester.  It  has  manufactures  of  artificial  manures,  and  an  iron-foundry,  but 
a  chief  employment  of  its  inhabitants  is  the  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  Manchester.  Pop.  ’61,  6628;  ’81,  11,249. 

ALTRUISM.  See  page  888. 

ALTU'RAS,  a  co.  in  s.  Idaho,  on  Snake  river;  pop.  ’70,  689.  The  Rocky  mountains 
are  in  the  n.  part.  Mining  is  the  principal  business. 

ALUM,  a  whitish,  astringent,  saline  substance;  properly  it  is  a  double  salt,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  which,  along  with  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  crystallize  together  in  octahedrons  or  in  cubes.  Its  formula  is  K0S03 
-j-Al20s3S03-{-24H0.  A.  is  soluble  in  18  times  its  Aveight  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  hot  Avater.  The  solution  thus  obtained  has  a  peculiar  astringent  taste,  and  is 
strongly  acid  to  colored  test  papers.  When  heated,  the  crystals  melt  in  their  Avater  of 
crystallization;  and  when  the  water  is  completely  driven  off  by  heat,  there  is  left  a  spongy 
white  mass,  called  burnt  A.  or  anhydrous  A.  A.  is  much  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 
This  property  it  OAves  to  the  alumina  in  it,  which  has  a  strong  attachment  for  textile  tis¬ 
sues,  and  also  for  coloring, matters;  the  alumina  thus  becomes  the  means  of  fixing  the 
color  in  the  cloth.  The  manufacture  of  the  colors  or  paints  called  lakes  depends  on  this 
property  of  alumina  to  attach  to  itself  certain  coloring  matters.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of 
A.  is  colored  with  cochineal  or  madder,  and  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  the 
alumina  of  the  A.  is  precipitated  with  the  color  attached  to  it,  and  the  liquid  is  left 
colorless.  Alumina,  the  basis  of  pure  clay — which  is  a  silicate  of  alumina — derives  its 
name  from  being  first  extracted  from  A.  A.  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  leather 
from  skins,  and,  in  medicine,  as  a  powerful  astringent  for  arresting  bleeding  and  mucous 
discharges.  Its  use  in  the  making  of  bread,  to  give  a  white  appearance  and  more  pleas¬ 
ing  consistence  to  bread  made  from  indifferent  flour,  is  highly  objectionable.  A.  rarely 
occurs  in  nature,  except  in  a  few  springs  and  in  some  extinct  volcanoes,  where  it  appears 
to  be  formed  from  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  vapors  upon  felspathic  rocks.  In  this 
country,  it  is  prepared  artificially  from  A. -shale,  obtained  from  coal-mines  at  Hurlett 
and  Campsie,  near  Glasgow;  and  A. -slate,  which  occurs  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
there  forms  precipitous  cliffs,  extending  about  30  m.  along  the  e.  coast  of  England.  The 
A. -slate,  shale,  or  schist,  consists  mainly  of  clay  (silicate  of  alumina),  iron  pyrites 
(bisulphuret  of  iron),  and  coaly  or  bituminous  matter.  When  the  shale  is  exposed  to  the 
air — as  it  is  in  the  old  coal-wastes  or  mines  from  which  the  coal  has  been  extracted — the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  assisted  by  moisture,  effects  a  decided  change  upon  it.  The  original 
hard  stony  substance  begins  to  split  up  into  thin  leaves,  and  becomes  studded  over  and 
interspersed  with  crystals.  The  latter  are  the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of 
the  pyrites  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  iron  into  oxide  of  iron,  both  of  which  in  part 
combine  to  form  sulphate  of  iron,  whilst  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the 
alumina  of  the  clay,  and  produces  sulphate  of  alumina.  When  the  A. -shale  thus 
Aveathered  is  digested  in  water,  there  dissolve  out  the  sulphate  of  alumina  (ALO33SO3) 
and  sulphate  of  iron  (FeOS03);  this  solution  is  treated  with  chloride  of  potassium  (KC1), 
which  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  iron,  forming  sulphate  of  potash  (IvOS03)  and  chlo¬ 
ride  of  iron  (FeCl).  When  this  liquid  is  evaporated  to  concentration,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  crystals  of  A.  separate,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  sulphate  of  potash  and 
water,  thus,  K0S03-f  A12033S03+24H0,  and  the  chloride  of  iron  is  left  in  the  solution 
or  mother -liquor .  The  crystals  of  A.  obtained  from  the  first  crystallization  are  not  free 
from  iron,  and  hence  require  to  be  redissolved  in  water,  reconcentrated,  and  recrystal¬ 
lized.  This  operation  is  generally  repeated  a  third  time  before  the  A.  is  obtained  pure.— 
As  the  preliminary  weathering  of  the  shale  takes  some  years  to  proceed,  a  more  expedi¬ 
tious  method  is  now  largely  resorted  to.  The  shale  is  broken  in  fragments,  and  piled  up 
over  brushwood  in  long  ridges,  shaped  like  hugh  potato-pits,  and  the  brushwood  being 
set  fire  to,  the  coaly  matter  of  the  shale  begins  to  burn,  and  the  whole  ridge  undergoes 
the  process  of  roasting;  the  results  of  which  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  weathering  oper¬ 
ation — namely,  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and  iron,  and  the  formation  of  sulpliate  of 
alumina  and  sulphate  of  iron.  This  material  is  afterwards  worked  up  as  previously 
described.  The  roasting  operation  is  so  much  more  expeditious  than  the  weathering  pro¬ 
cess,  that  months  suffice  for  years.  The  A.  made  at  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  is 
extracted  from  A. -stone,  a  mineral  containing  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  alu¬ 
mina,  but  united  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  them  insoluble.  When  the  mineral  is  cal- 
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cined,  the  sulphates  become  soluble,  and  are  extracted  by  lixiviation.  The  A.  thus  man¬ 
ufactured  is  prized,  as  being  free  of  iron.  The  potash  in  A.  can  be  replaced  partly  or 
altogether  by  soda  or  ammonia;  the  alumina  by  oxide  of  chromium  or  sesquioxide  of 
manganese ;  or  the  sulphuric  acid  by  chromic  acid,  or  peroxide  of  iron,  without  altering 
the  form  of  the  crystals.  There  are  thus  soda,  ammonia,  chrome,  etc.,  alums,  forming 
a  genus  of  salts  of  which  common  A.  is  only  one  of  the  species.  The  more  important 
members  of  the  class,  expressed  in  symbols,  are : 

K0S03-f  A12033S03+24H0,  potash  A. 

Na0S03+Al2032S03+24H0,  soda  A. 

NH40S03-j-Al2033S03-f-24H0,  ammonia  A. 

K0S03+Cr2033S03-f-24H0,  chromic  potash  A. 

Fe0S03-|-Al2033S034-24H0,  ferrous  A. 

ALUM  BAG-H,  a  fort  rendered  famous,  during  the  battles  and  sieges  arising  out  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  in  1857,  by  the  indomitable  resolution  of  its  defenders.  The  A.  B. 
(“garden  of  the  lady  Alum,  or  beauty  of  the  soul”)  was  a  domain  about  4  m.  from  the 
city  of  Lucknow,  near  the  Cawnpore  road.  It  comprised  several  buildings,  including  a 
palace,  a  mosque,  and  an  emanbarra  or  private  temple,  bounded  by  a  beautiful  garden, 
which  was  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  and  the  park .  inclosed  by  a  wall  writh  corner 
towers.  It  had  belonged  to  some  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Oude ;  but  when  the 
wars  of  the  mutiny  had  been  fairly  begun,  the  A.  B.  was  converted  by  the  rebels  into  a 
fort.  It  was  large  enough  to  contain  a  powerful  military  force,  and  might  have  become 
a  formidable  stronghold,  if  well  defended ;  but  it  proved  powerless  against  a  small  British 
force.  In  Sept.,  Outram,  Havelock,  and  Neill  crossed  the  Ganges  from  Cawnpore, 
marched  rapidly  towards  Lucknow,  and  captured  the  A.  B.  on  the  way.  About  300 
soldiers  were  left  at  the  place,  with  four  guns,  a  number  of  sick,  wounded,  and  4000 
native  camp-followers,  under  col.  M’lntyre;  while  the  three  generals  proceeded  with  the 
main  body  of  their  force  to  Lucknow.  It  was  intended  that  M’lntyre  should  soon  be 
relieved  or  reinforced;  but  Havelock  and  Outram,  shut  up  for  two  months  within  the  res¬ 
idency  at  Lucknow,  could  scarcely  send  even  a  small  note  in  a  quill  to  the  A.  B.  Not 
until  the  close  of  Nov.  did  the  British,  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  relieve  both  Lucknow 
and  the  A.  B.  He  brought  away  all  the  garrison  from  the  former  place,  but  left  Sir 
James  Outram,  with  3500  men,  to  hold  the  A.  B.  It  was  at  that  time  the  only  spot  in  the 
whole  province  of  Oude  in  the  hands  of  the  British;  and  during  the  whole  winter,  Sir 
James  had  to  defend  it  against  the  enemy.  On  the  12tli  of  Jan.,  1858,  he  was  attacked 
by  an  armed  rabble  of  sepoys  and  other  malcontents,  amounting  to  30,000  men.  These, 
however,  he  completely  defeated.  They  attacked  him  again  with  20,000  men  on  the  21st 
of  Feb.,  at  a  time  when  his  small  force  was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  a  detachment 
employed  in  escorting  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  stores  from  Cawnpore;  he,  however, 
met  them  with  the  same  heroic  resolution,  and  effectually  repulsed  them.  In  the  next 
following  month,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  reconquered  Lucknow;  and  the  garrison  at  the 
A.  B.  was  relieved  from  its  perilous  isolation.  Although  only  a  domain  converted  tem¬ 
porarily  into  a  fort,  the  A.  B.  must  ever  occupy  a  memorable  place  in  military  history. 

ALU  MINA,  the  most  abundant  of  the  earths  (q.v.),  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  alumin¬ 
ium  (q.v.),  the  formula  being  A1203.  It  occurs  in  nature  abundantly  in  combination 
with  silica,  associated  with  other  bases.  The  most  familiar  of  its  native  compounds  is 
felspar,  a  silicate  of  A.,  and  potass  (Al203,3Si03-fIv0,Si03).  This  is  one  of  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  granite,  and  of  several  other  igneous  rocks.  Certain  varieties  of  these,  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  atmosphere,  become  completely  disintegrated,  passing  from  the  state  of 
hard,  solid  rock,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  building-granite,  into  soft,  crum¬ 
bling,  earthy  masses.  It  is  the  felspar  which  undergoes  the  change,  and  it  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  action  of  rain-water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  potass 
and  some  of  the  silica  of  the  felspar,  leaving  the  excess  of  silica  and  the  A.  still  united. 
It  is  not  known,  however,  why  certain  specimens  of  granite  are  rapidly  corroded  and 
crumbled  down,  whilst  others  have  resisted  for  ages  the  same  causes  of  decay.  By  such 
a  process  of  disintegration  as  we  have  described,  the  clays  of  our  arable  soils  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Clay  consists  of  silica  and  A.  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  It  never  is 
pure  A. ,  but  the  quantity  of  silica  united  to  the  latter  is  variable.  When  it  is  pure,  clay 
is  quite  white,  as  we  see  in  the  porcelain  clay  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  which  is 
derived  from  colorless  felspar.  More  frequently,  clay  is  red,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron;  or  black,  from  the  diffusion  through  it  of  vegetable  matter. 

From  alum,  A.  is  prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  former,  water  of  ammonia, 
as  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate.  The  A.  appears  as  a  voluminous,  white,  gelatinous 
substance,  consisting  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal  combined  with  wTater.  When  A.  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  a  solution  containing  coloring  matter,  such  as  logwood,  etc.,  it  carries 
down  the  color  chemically  united  to  the  flocculent  precipitate;  in  this  way  are  formed 
the  colored  earths,  called  lakes  (q.v.).  A.  in  the  state  of  precipitate,  after  being  gently 
dried,  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  and  in  alkalies;  but  if  heated  to  whiteness,  it  loses  the 
associated  water,  contracts  greatly  in  bulk,  and  forms  a  white,  soft  powder,  not  at  ail 
gritty,  and  with  difficulty  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids.  A.,  as  generally  prepared, 
whether  hydrated  or  anhydrous,  is  insoluble  in  water,  possesses  no  taste,  and  does  not 
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alter  coloring  matters;  but  some  time  ago  Mr.  Walter  Crum  obtained  A.  in  an  allotropic 
form,  in  which  it  is  soluble  in  water.  It  is  quite  different,  therefore,  in  properties  from 
the  alkaline  earths,  and  is  a  much  weaker  base.  In  the  anhydrous  state  it  absorbs  water 
with  great  readiness  without  combining  with  it,  so  that  it  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is 
felt  to  parch  it.  Clay  retains  this  property;  and  the  ends  of  tobacco  pipes  are  glazed  to 
prevent  adhesion  to  the  lips  or  tongue.  A.  is  not  fusible  by  a  forge  or  furnace  heat,  but 
it  melts  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  into  a  clear  globule,  possessing  great  hard¬ 
ness.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  a  similar  state.  The  more  coarsely  crystallized  specimens 
form  the  emery  which  is  used  for  polishing;  the  transparent  crystals,  when  of  a  blue 
color,  owing  to  a  trace  of  metallic  oxide,  constitute  the  precious  gem  the  sapphire, 
and,  when  red,  the  ruby.  A.,  in  common  with  other  sesquioxides,  is  a  feeble  base.  The 
salts  it  forms  with  the  acids  have  almost  all  a  sour  taste,  and  an  acid  action  on  coloring 
matter. 

ALUMIN  IUM — sym.  Al,  eq.  (old)  13.7,  (new)  27.4 — is  one  of  the  metals  present  in 
clay,  granite,  and  other  rocky  and  earthy  substances.  It  was  discovered  by  Wohler  in 
1828,  and  was  re-examined  by  him  in  1846,  when  he  obtained  the  metal  in  minute  glob- 
ules  or  beads,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  A.  and  sodium.  In  1855,  the  French 
chemist  Deville  showed,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  that  A.  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  compact  form  without  much  difficulty.  The  mineral  cry¬ 
olite  found  in  Greenland,  which  is  a  double  fluoride  of  A.  and  sodium,  was  the  ore  first 
used  for  its  manufacture;  but  bauxite,  a  mineral  found  in  France,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  alumina,  or  oxide  of  A.  and  oxide  of  iron,  has  more  recently  been  employed  as  a  con¬ 
venient  source  of  the  metal.  An  aluminate  of  soda  is  first  obtained  by  heating  the 
bauxite  with  soda  ash  in  a  furnace,  and  separating  it  (the  aluminate)  from  the  insoluble 
portions  by  lixiviation.  When  carbonic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  pure  alumina  is 
thrown  down.  The  alumina  is  then  formed  into  balls  with  common  salt  and  charcoal, 
which  are  heated  in  an  earthenware  retort  through  which  chlorine  gas  is  passed.  In 
this  part  of  the  process,  the  charcoal  combines  with  the  oxygen,  and  the  chlorine  with  the 
A, ;  the  latter  sublimes  over  with  the  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  and  is  collected 
as  a  double  chloride  of  A.  and  sodium.  When  this  double  chloride  is  heated  in  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace  with  fluxes  and  metallic  sodium,  the  latter  seizes  the  chlorine  combined 
with  the  A.,  which  is  then  set  free,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  ready  to  be  cast  into  ingots 
for  use.  A.  was  made  for  some  years  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  by  Mr.  J.  Lothian  Bell, 
but  the  demand  for  it  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  work  constantly  in  operation,  it 
was  stopped,  and  the  metal  is  now  chiefly  manufactured  in  France. 

The  properties  of  A.  are  that  it  is  a  white  metal,  somewhat  resembling  silver,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  a  bluish  hue,  which  reminds  one  of  zinc.  It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  in 
tenacity  it  approaches  iron,  and  it  takes  a  high  polish.  When  heated  in  a  furnace,  it 
fuses,  and  can  then  be  cast  in  molds  into  ingots.  Exposed  to  dry  or  moist  air,  it  is  un¬ 
alterable,  and  does  not  oxidize  as  lead  and  zinc  do.  Cold  water  has  certainly  no  action 
upon  it,  and  in  the  majority  of  experiments  hot  water  has  not  sensibly  affected  it.  Sul- 
pliureted  hydrogen,  the  gas  which  so  readily  tarnishes  the  silver  in  households, 
forming  a  blacK  film  on  the  surface,  does  not  act  on  A.,  which  is  found  to  preserve  its 
appearance  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  as  perfectly  as  gold  does.  When  fused  and 
cast  into  molds,  it  is  a  soft  metal  like  pure  silver,  and  has  a  density  of  2.56;  but  when 
hammered  or  rolled  it  becomes  as  hard  as  iron,  and  its  density  increases  to  2.67.  It  is 
therefore  a  very  light  metal,  being  lighter  than  glass,  and  only  one  fourth  as  heavy  as 
silver.  This  property  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Napoleon  III.,  who  ordered  the  eagles 
surmounting  the  standards  of  the  French  army  to  be  made  of  A.  instead  of  silver ;  and 
thus  the  same  sized  eagle  was  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  former  weight.  A.  is  very 
sonorous ;  and  when  a  rod  or  small  bell  made  of  it  is  struck,  it  gives  out  a  very  sweet, 
clear,  ringing  sound.  A.  forms,  with  copper,  several  light,  very  hard,  white  alloys; 
also  a  yellow  alloy,  which,  though  much  lighter  than  gold,  is  very  similar  to  it  in  color. 
This  gold-like  alloy,  which  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  A.,  and  is  of  great  strength, 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Percy  of  London,  and  has  hitherto  been  much  more  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  than  A.  alone.  It  is  much  used  for  watch-chains,  pencil-cases, 
and  other  ornamental  articles.  By  itself,  A.  is  used  for  jewelry,  small  statuettes,  and 
other  works  of  art.  It  is  also  employed  for  the  tubes  of  opera-glasses.  Its  bluish  color 
can  be  whitened  by  hydro-fluoric  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  also  by  a  heated  solution  of 
potash.  On  the  whole,  considering  its  valuable  properties,  this  metal  has  not  received 
such  extensive  application  in  the  arts  as  might  have  been  expected. 

ALUMNUS,  originally  indicating  a  student  supported  and  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  “  Alumnat,”  an  institution  endowed  for  educating  youths  who  could  not  pay  for 
living  and  tuition.  Three  such,  founded  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  are  still  in  active  opera¬ 
tion.^  But  in  modern  usage  every  graduate  of  a  college  is  an  A.  In  law,  alumnat  is  a 
term  for  the  general  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  attached  to  the  relationship  of 
foster  father  towards  the  child  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  support  and  educate. 

ALUM  ROOT.  This  name  is  given  in  the  United  States  to  two  plants,  natives  of  that 
country,  very  different  from  one  another,  but  agreeing  in  the  remarkable  astringency  of 
their  roots,  which  are  medicinally  used.  One  of  these  plants  is  geranium  maculatum 
(see  Geranium),  a  plant  of  general  habit  and  appearance  very  much  resembling  some  of 
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the  species  of  geranium  which  are  common  weeds  in  Britain.  The  root  contains  more 
tannin  than  kino  (q.v.)  does.  The  tincture  is  of  use  in  sore  throat  and  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth,  and  is  also  administered  in  various  diseases. — The  property  of  astringency 
belongs,  in  an  inferior  degree,  to  some  other  species  .of  geranium ,  and  of  the  kindred 
genera,  erodium  and  pelargonium. — The  other  American  plant  to  which  the  name  A.  R. 
is  given  is  heuchera  Amei'icana,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  saxifrages  (q.v.),  an  order 
in  which  also  astringency  is  a  prevalent  property.  The  genus  heuchera  has  the  calyx 
5-cleft,  the  petals  undivided,  five  stamens,  and  the  styles  remarkably  long.  H.  Ameri¬ 
cana  is  everywhere  covered  with  a  clammy  down;  the  leaves  are  roundish,  lobed,  and 
toothed;  the  peduncles,  dichotomous  and  straggling.  The  root  is  a  powerful  styptic, 
and  is  used  to  form  a  wash  for  wounds  and  obstinate  ulcers. 

ALTJN'NO,  Niccolo,  or  Niccolo  of  Fuligno,  one  of  the  old  Umbrian  painters,  whose 
works  first  indicated  the  qualities  discernible  in  that  school.  His  earliest  known  piece 
is  a  “Madonna  with  Angels  and  Saints,”  1458  a.d.  There  is  also  a  gonfalon — a  banner 
used  in  religious  processions — of  the  year  1466,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  at 
Perugia,  which  A.  painted  for  the  brotherhood,  as  the  inscription  testifies:  “  Societas- 
Annunciamento  fecit  fieri  hoc  opus .”  It  is  a  work  of  peculiar  beauty,  displaying  deep 
religious  feeling  and  exquisite  sweetness.  A.  painted  several  of  these  gonfalons.  Some 
of  his  pictures  were  carried  off  by  the  French,  and  sent  to  Paris;  but  at  the  restoration 
of  artistic  spoil,  “  The  Nativity,”  The  Resurrection,”  etc.,  were  returned,  although  “The 
Agony  in  the  Garden  ”  still  remains  in  the  Louvre.  There  is  also  a  ‘  ‘  Madonna  between 
Two  Angels,”  of  the  year  1499,  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  church  of  the  villiage  of  Bastia. 
Fragments,  too,  are  still  in  existence  of  an  altar-piece  for  the  cathedral  of  Assisi.  The, 
picture  represented  a  pieta,  with  two  angels  bearing  torches,  and,  according  to  Vasari, 
weeping  so  naturally,  that  “no  one,”  he  thinks,  “could  have  painted  them  better.”  A. 
is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  originality  or  fertility  of  his  invention,  as  for  his  selection 
of  details,  warmth  of  feeling,  purity,  and  devout  faith.  His  earnestness,  however,  leads- 
him  at  times  into  exaggeration. 

AL  URED,  or  Alred,  of  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  an  old  English  historian  of  the  time- 
of  Henry  I.  Little  is  known  regarding  him;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  variety  of  his  learning.  It 
is  also  stated  that  he  had  enriched  his  mind  by  travel,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
that  at  Rome  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  cardinal  Othoboni.  His  permanent  office, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  church  of  St.  John  in 
his  native  town  of  Beverley,  where  he  wrote  his  Annals.  This  work  commences  with  a 
fabulous  period  of  British  history,  and  extends  down  to  the  29th  year  of  Henry  I.  It 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1716  by  Thomas  Hearne,  and  is  a  remarkable  production,  for 
various  reasons.  Its  Latin  is  extremely  good,  and  even  elegant,  while  its  accuracy, 
especially  in  dates,  is  unusual  for  the  age  in  which  its  author  lived.  He  is  said,  though, 
it  is  very  doubtful,  to  have  written,  besides  the  Annals ,  a  work  on  the  liberties  or  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  of  Beverley.  The  work,  whoever  wrote  it,  is  a  translation 
of  old  Saxon  documents,  charters,  etc.,  relative  to  that  edifice,  and  is  still  in  manuscript. 
A.  d.  in  1128  or  1129. 

ALU'TA,  or  Alt,  or  Olt,  a  branch  of  the  Danube  rising  in  e.  Transylvania,  crossing 
the  Carpathians,  traversing  Wallachia,  and  emptying  opposite  Nicopolis;  about  830  m. 
long. 

ALVA,  a  village  of  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  pleasantly  situated  on  nearly  level  ground 
at  the  mouth  of  a  romantic  glen  of  the  Ochil  hills,  7  m.  n.e.  from  Stirling.  The  part  of 
Stirlingshire  in  which  A.  is  situated  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  in¬ 
closed  between  the  counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Perth.  A.  is  a  place  of  great  industrial 
activity,  having  extensive  woolen  factories.  Formerly  the  prevailing  branch  of  industry 
was  the  blanket  trade.  In  later  years  this*has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shawls.  Tweeds  have  also  been  introduced.  The  number  of  looms  employed  is 
about  1100,  the  steam-looms  having  been  introduced  during  the  summer  of  1867.  To 
the  e.  of  the  village  is  a  glen,  named  the  Silver  glen,  where  two  pits  are  still  to  be  seen, 
marking  the  site  of  old  silver  mines.  The  communion  cups  still  in  use  in  the  parish 
church  are  made  of  silver  derived  from  these  mines. 

Immediately  behind  the  town  is  Alva  glen,  noted  for  its  picturesque  beauty  and 
magnificent  water-fall.  About  a  mile  to  the  w.  of  the  village  is  Balquharn  Glen,  also  a 
very  romantic  spot.  Pop.  '61,  3147;  ’81,  4961. 

ALVA,  Duke  of.  See  Alba. 

ALVARA  DO,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  in  the  department  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,. 

at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alvarado,  50  m.  s.e.  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  situation,  close  to 

a  lagoon,  is  unhealthy.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels 

of  more  than  12  or  13  ft.  draught,  but  within  the  bar  the  harbor  is  sheltered  from  every 

wind.  Great  part  of  the  t.  consists  of  cane-built  cottages,  roofed  with  palm-leaves. 

The  river  has  a  course  of  not  much  more  than  100  m.,  but  collects  the  waters  of  an 

extensive  swampy  district.  Much  rice  and  cacao  are  produced  in  the  country  around 

Alvarado.  Pop.  6000. 
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ALVARA  DO,  Pedro  de,  a  famous  companion  of  Cortes,  was  b.  at  Badajoz  in  Spanish 
Estremadura,  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  In  1517  or  151b,  he  sailed  for  the 
new  world,  and  in  the  same  year  was  dispatched  from  Cuba,  by  Velasquez,  the  governor 
of  that  island,  to  explore,  under  the  command  of  Grijalva,  the  shores  of  the  American 
continent.  ^  The  expedition  touched  at  Acozamil  (the  isle  of  Swallows),  and  at  various 
places  in  \  ucatan.  Ascending  also  the  rivers  Tobasco  and  Banderos,  Grijalva  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  its  fine  cultivation,  and  the  numerous  traces 
of  advanced  civilization,  that  he  named  it  New  Spain.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Spaniards  heard  ot  the  riches  of  Montezuma,  and  of  his  vast  empire.  A.  was  ordered 
to  return  to  Cuba,  and  inform  Valasquez  of  the  result  of  the  expedition.  The  sight  of 
the  gold  which  A.  brought  with  him,  stimulated  the  covetousness  and  ambition  of  Velas¬ 
quez,  who  became  greatly  incensed  against  Grijalva,  because  the  latter  had  not  pene¬ 
trated  further  into  the  new  region,  and  on  his  return  to  Cuba  deprived  him  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  In  Feb.  1519,  Cortes  sailed  from  Havana,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
quest,  with  eleven  ships,  containing  508  soldiers  and  109  seamen.  A.  commanded  one 
of  these  ships;  but  a  storm  separating  the  fleet,  he  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  isle  of 
Swallows,  three  days  earlier  than  the  others.  Here  the  conquest  of  Mexico  was  planned 
by  these  intrepid  adventurers.  A.  figured  in  every  conspicuous  incident;  he  was, 
indeed,  hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  sagacious  Cortes  himself,  who  knew  his  worth, 
and  whom  he  served  with  unfaltering  zeal  and  fidelity.  While  he  held  the  city  of 
Mexico,  during  the  absence  of  his  chief,  he  massacred,  in  the  midst  of  a  fSte,  a  great 
number  of  Aztec  nobles,  which  act  is  said  to  have  excited  the  indignation  of  Cortes;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Mexicans  had  plotted  the  destruction  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  A.  had  become  cognizant  of  the  scheme.  In  the  famous  night- 
retreat  of  1st  July,  1520,  A.  commanded  the  rear-guard.  After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  he 
was  sent,  in  1523,  at  the  head  of  300  foot,  160  horse,  with  4  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  troop 
of  Mexican  auxiliaries,  to  subdue  the  tribes  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  in  the  direction 
of  Guatemala.  He  was  completely  successful,  receiving  everywhere  the  submission  of 
the  native  chiefs,  while  the  people  brought  him  presents,  in  token  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  friendship.  He  now  returned  to  Spain,  where  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  gave  him 
a  splendid  reception,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Guatemala.  On  departing  again 
for  the  new  world,  he  was  accompanied  by  numerous  friends  and  cavaliers  desirous  of 
making  their  fortune.  His  adventurous  spirit  soon  launched  him  into  new  enterprises. 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  were  prosecuting  a  brilliant  career  of  conquest  in  South  America. 
A.  resolved  not  to  intrude  upon  their  territories.  He  considered  the  province  of  Quito  to 
be  without  the  limits  of  these,  and  so,  embarking  with  a  force  of  500  soldiers,  227  of 
whom  were  cavaliers,  he  landed  at  Bahia  de  los  Caraques,  near  cape  San  Francisco, 
whence  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  crossing  the  Andes  by  as  bold  and 
hazardous  a  march  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  In  the  plain  of  Rio  Bamba,  he  was  met 
by  some  of  the  troops  of  Pizarro,  headed  by  Almagro;  but  instead  of  disputing  by  force 
of  arms  his  right  to  the  possession  of  the  country  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  agreed 
to  retire,  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  his  arduous  undertaking.  He  therefore  retired 
to  Honduras,  and  aided  the  colonists  in  establishing  new  settlements,  amongst  others 
Graeias-a-Dios  and  San  Juan  de  Puerto  de  Caballos.  Meanwhile,  Pizarro,  loaded  with 
wealth,  went  back  to  Spain  in  1534,  and  misrepresented  the  conduct  of  A.  to  the 
emperor;  but  the  latter  following,  vindicated  himself  so  successfully,  that  he  received  the 
government  of  Honduras  in  addition  to  Guatemala.  Again  he  embarked  for  the  new 
world,  and  pursued  his  course  of  discovery  and  conquest;  but  in  an  affray  with  the 
Indians  upon  the  coast  of  Michoacan,  in  1541,  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  his  horse  fall¬ 
ing  upon  him  and  crushing  him.  In  the  same  year,  an  inundation,  accompanied  by  a 
frightful  tempest,  overthrew  the  walls  of  the  town  of  San  Jago,  when  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  all  perished. 

AL'YAREZ,  Francisco,  1460-1540;  a  jurist,  and  almoner  to  king  of  Portugal;  sent 
in  1515  as  secretary  to  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia.  In  1533,  he  went  to  Rome 
on  an  embassy  to  Clement  VII.  A.  published  an  account  of  l?is  travels,  curious  but  not 
trustworthy,  as,  like  most  travelers  of  his  time,  he  was  extremely  credulous. 

AL'VAREZ,  Don  Jose,  a  Spanish  sculptor,  was  b.  Apr.  23, 1768,  at  Priego,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Cordova.  During  youth  he  labored  with  his  father,  a  stone-mason;  and  when 
20  years  old,  began  to  study  drawing  and  sculpture  in  the  academy  of  Granada.  His. 
early  essays  in  sculpture  secured  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Cordova,  and  iu 
1794,  he  was  received  into  the  academy  of  San  Fernando,  where,  in  1799,  he  gained  the 
first  prize  in  the  first  class.  Subsequently,  he  gained  the  second  prize  for  sculpture  in. 
the  institute  of  Paris,  and  in  1804,  increased  his  celebrity  by  a  plaster-model  of  Gany¬ 
mede,  which  proved  that  he  could  rival  Canova  in  gracefulness  of  style.  He  now 
attempted  greater  works  in  the  more  severe  style,  and  prepared  a  model  for  a  wounded 
Achilles,  which  was  accidentally  broken.  Having  removed  to  Rome,  he  was  here 
employed  by  Napoleon  to  design  bass-reliefs  for  theQuirinal  palace  on  monte  Cavallo;  but, 
on  account  of  political  changes,  his  works  were  not  allowed  to  occupy  the  places  for 
which  they  had  been  destined.  In  Rome,  where  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  he  executed,  among  other  works,  his  Grupo  Golosal  de  Zara¬ 
goza,  now  in  the  royal  museum  of  Madrid,  representing  a  scene  in  the  defense  of  Sara- 
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gossa.  This  work  alone  is  sufficient  to  establish  A.’s  fame.  Clearness  of  design,  digni¬ 
fied  simplicity  in  execution,  trueness  to  nature,  and  deep  sentiment,  mark  the  sculptures 
of  A.,  who,  next  to  nature  and  classical  antiquity,  studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 
He  d.  in  Madrid,  Nov.  26,  1827. 

ALVAREZ,  Juan,  1790-1870;  a  Mexican  general  and  statesman.  He  led  the 
revolt  which  deposed  Santa  Anna  in  1855,  and  became  president  in  his  place,  but  re¬ 
signed  the  next  year.  He  was  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of  Maximilian  and 
the  French  invasion. 

ALYELOZ.  See  page  888. 

AL'VINCZY,  or  AL'VINZY,  Joseph,  ton,  Baron  1735-1810;  an  Austrian  field-mar¬ 
shal,  distinguished  in  the  seven  years’  war  at  Torgau  and  Toplitz.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1789,  but  did  not  take  Belgrade.  4  hough  oftener  losing 
than  winning,  he  was  selected  to  lead  the  Austrian  army  against  Bonaparte;  but  having 
lost  the  important  battles  of  Areola  and  Rivoli,  he  was  recalled.  In  1798,  he  was  made 
superior  commander  of  Hungary,  and  reorganized  the  army.  Was  field-marshal  1808. 

AL'VIS  (“all-wise”);  in  Norse  mythology,  the  dwarf  who  answers  Thor’s  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  lay  (song)  of  Alvis. 

ALVORD,  Benjamin.  See  page  888. 

ALVORD,  Thomas  Gold.  See  page  888. 

AL'WUR,  or  Machery,  a  Rajpoot  state  of  India,  under  the  control  of  the  governor- 
general’s  agent  for  the  states  of  Rajpootana,  but  having  a  considerable  measure  of 
independence.  It  lies  between  n.  lat.  27°  14'  and  9R°  13',  and  between  e.  long.  76c  14  and  77° 
15'.  Its  area  is  about  3000  sq.m.;  its  pop.,  ’81,  682,926.  The  capital,  Alwur,  is  a  small 
ill-built  town,  surrounded  by  a  wretched  mud  wall,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  rocky 
range  of  quartz  and  slate,  1200  ft.  above  the  adjacent  country,  and  at  least  2100  feet 
above  the  sea,  94  m.  w.n.w.  from  Agra.  The  palace  of  the  Rao  Rajah  is  a  curious 
square  building,  having  its  walls  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  small  windows,  and 
covered  with  glaring  and  grotesque  paintings.  The  revenue  of  the  Rao  Rajah  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  £180,000.  The  military  force  of  the  state  amounts  to  about  3000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Mewattis,  are  a  rude  and  savage 
race.  In  former  times,  the  Mewattis  were  a  predatory  tribe,  and  from  the  13th  to  the 
15tli  c.,  carried  their  raids  even  to  the  gates  of  Delhi. 

AL'ZEY,  or  Alzei,  an  old  city  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  on  the  Selz,  18  m.  s.w.  of  Mentz; 
pop.  ’67,  5358;  tanning  and  tobacco  manufacturing  are  the  chief  industries.  The  t.  was 
founded  in  Roman  days,  and  had  its  own  lords  in  the  middle  ages,  the  ruins  of  whose 
castles  are  still  visible. 

AL'ZOG,  Johann  Baptist,  1808-78;  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  church  history  in  the  university  of  Freiburg,  and  wrote  a  Hand  Book,  which 
is  known  in  many  languages.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Outline  of  Patrology,  and  in 
1869  was  a  member  of  the  commission  on  dogma  which  prepared  the  work  for  the  Vati¬ 
can  council.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the  commission  who  opposed  the  promulgation 
of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 

AMADE'TJS  (i.e.,  Love-God),  a  common  name  in  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  first  who 
bore  it  was  count  A.,  eldest  son  of  count  Humbert,  who  lived  about  the  commencement 
of  the  lltli  century.  His  successors  gradually  enlarged  their  paternal  dominions;  but  the 
first  to  make  an  important  figure  in  history  was  A.V.,  who  was  b.  in  1249,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Filippo  in  1285,  and  d.  in  1323.  He  acquired  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the 
empire.  He  had  a  brother  who  resided  for  a  long  period  in  England,  and,  while  there, 
built  the  Savoy  palace  in  London. — His  son,  A.  VI.,  the  “green  count,”  b.  in  1334, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1343.  He  was  a  sagacious,  moderate,  and  vigorous  ruler,  won 
various  places  from  the  dauphin  of  France,  became  lord-paramount  of  Piedmont,  and, 
through  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  obtained  the  vice-regency  over  a  great 
part  of  upper  Italy.  Hisr  influence  among  the  Italian  states  was  very  great.  He  d. 
in  1383. — A.  VIII.,  b.  in  1383,  was  at  first  under  the  guardianship  of  his  grandmother,  a 
-woman  of  superior  talents;  but  in  1398  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  himself,  and 
displayed  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  love  of  order  which  augured 
well  for  his  people.  The  zeal  with  which  he  aided  the  policy  of  the  emperor  Sigismund 
secured  him  the  imperial  favor,  and  the  elevation  of  Savoy  into  a  duchy  (1416).  "  On  the 
extinction  of  its  native  dynasty,  in  1418,  Piedmont  chose  him  for  its'  ruler,  as  he  was 
next  of  kin.  But  a  religious  melancholy  taking  possession  of  his  mind,  he  (Nov. 
7,  1434)  laid  down  his  authority,  and,  along  with  six  of  his  knights,  betook  himself  to  a 
monastic  hermitage  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  He  was  elected  pope  in  1439,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V. ;  but  he 
resigned  the  papal  chair  in  1448,  and  d.  three  years  afterwards  at  Geneva. — A.  IX., 
after  governing  for  four  years,  handed  over  his  authority  to  his  wife  Jolantlie,  on 
account  of  ill  health;  but  she  used  it  very  imprudently.  While  he  lived.  A.  was  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  grasping  factions.  He  died  in  1472. — The  prince  of  this  name 
who  has  most  recently  come  under  the  notice  of  the  civilized  world,  was  elected  king  of 
Spain  in  Dec.,  1870,  and  abdicated  the  throne  in  Feb.,  1873. 

AMADE'US  I.,  Amadeo  Ferdinando  Maria,  b.  May  30.  1845;  duke  of  Aosta,  king 
of  Spain,  second  son  of  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of  Italy.  He  was  rear-admiral  in 
the  Italian  navy,  and  lieut.-gen.  in  the  army.  He  married,  May  30,  1867,  princess 
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Marie  del  Pozzio  della  Cisterna,  daughter  of  the  countess  de  Merode.  They 
have  three  children,  Emanuel,  Victor,  and  Louis.  On  the  4th  Dec.,  1870,  A.  accepted 
the  crown  of  Spain,  with  the  sanction  of  his  father  and  the  approval  of  the  great 
powers.  He  reached  Madrid  Jan.  2,  1871,  four  days  after  the  assassination  of  gen. 
Prim.  He  himself  was  assailed  by  assassins  in  July,  i872,  and  also  troubled  with  Carlist 
risings.  On  the  11th  Feb.,  1873,  he  abdicated  for  himself  and  heirs,  and  returned  to 
Italy,  the  Spanish  cortes  proclaiming  the  republic  and  making  Figueras  the  first  presi¬ 
dent. 

AM  ADIS,  a  much-used  heroic  name  in  cliivalric  poetry.  At  the  head  of  those 
heroes  of  romance,  stands  A.  of  Gaul,  called  the  lion  knight,  from  the  device  on  his 
shield,  and  also  Beltenebros,  or  the  darkly  beautiful.  The  other  Amadises  that  figure 
in  romance  are  represented  as  descendants  more  or  less  remote  of  A.  of  Gaul.  He  him¬ 
self  was  what  the  Germans  called  a  love-child  of  the  fabulous  king  Perion  of  France 
and  of  Elisena,  a  princess  of  Bretagne.  The  relationship  of  several  of  the  other  Am¬ 
adises  to  the  princes  and  princesses  of  Colchis,  Trebisond,  Greece,  and  Cathay,  that 
figure  as  their  parents,  is  of  the  same  unsanctioned  kind.  The  romance  which  narrates 
the  adventures  of  A.  of  Gaul  is  both  the  most  ancient  and  the  best  of  all  the  A. 
romances.  It  even  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  Cervantes,  who  won  immortal  honor  by 
overthrowing  the  long  usurped  dominion  of  this  “evil  sect.”  This  one,  however,  has 
maintained  its  reputation  even  to  the  present  day,  not  only  because  it  was  regarded  by 
him  as  a  literary  curiosity,  but  also  from  its  own  merits,  as  the  original  production  of  a 
creative  fancy. 

The  question  which  was  early  raised,  and  cannot  yet  be  demonstratively  settled,  as 
to  whether  this  romance  was  originally  a  Portuguese,  a  Spanish,  or  a  French  produc¬ 
tion,  proves  at  least-tlie  absence  in  it  of  all  national  peculiarities,  and  the  entire  want  of 
all  national  traditions  connected  with  it;  and  hence  the  want  also  of  a  living  historical 
background,  which,  in  the  case  of  all  really  national  legends,  is  discernible  through  the 
purely  epic  structure.  It  may  be  asserted  with  certainty,  both  from  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence,  that  this  romance  is  the  pure  subjective  creation  of  the  fancy  of 
a  single  individual;  and  that  it  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  genuine  epic  style  of 
cliivalric  writing  was  near  its  decline,  consequently  not  earlier  than  14tli  century.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  this  romance  must  have  been  originally  written  in  prose,  and  intended  to 
be  read,  and  not  to  be  recited.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  author  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  earlier  legendary  poetry,  and  has  imitated  it  in  many  things,  but 
has,  nevertheless,  struck  out  for  himself  a  perfectly  new  path,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
which  naturally  tended  to  lead  his  less  gifted  imitators  into  a  bottomless  abyss,  and  at 
last  brought  about  the  extinction  of  the  whole  class.  For  these  cliivalric  romances — 
doubtless  unintentionally — became  by  degrees  more  and  more  of  an  ironical  cast;  and 
only  a  genius  like  Cervantes  was  wanting  in  order  to  complete  their  extinction,  by 
making  the  comic  element  the  fundamental  tone,  and  exaggerating  the  incongruity 
inherent  in  such  compositions. 

The  Spanish  A.  romances  consist  of  fourteen  books,  of  which  the  first  four  contain 
the  history  of  A.  of  Gaul.  Yet,  according  to  the  researches  of  the  learned  Clemencin, 
as  stated  in  his  Commentary  on  Don  Quixote  (Madrid,  1833),  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  this  most  ancient  part  was  originally  written  in  the  Portuguese  language,  by  the 
knight  Vasco  de  Lobeira  of  Oporto,  who  died  in  1403;  and  that  it  must  have  been 
composed  between  1342  and  1367.  The  original  manuscript  is  said  to  have  been  first  in 
the  possession  of  the  infant  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  the  son  of  John  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Braganza,  who  died  in  1461 ;  and  last,  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Aveiro,  and  to 
have  been  destroyed  during  the  earthquake  in  Lisbon  in  1755.  At  least,  these  first  four 
books  have  only  been  preserved  in  the  Spanish  translation  which  was  made  by  Garcia 
Ordones  de  Montalvo,  about  1460,  and  was  first  printed  between  1492  and  1505.  The 
same  Montalvo  added  to  it  the  fifth  book,  Las  Sergas  [ergas,  i.e.,  actions  or  deeds]  de 
Esplandian,  Hijo  de  Arnadis  de  Gdula .  He  began  this  book  in  1485,  but  did  not  com¬ 
plete  it  till  1492.  The  books  from  the  16th  to  the  14th  contain  the  exploits  and  adven¬ 
tures  of  Florisando,  by  Paez  de  Ribera;  of  Lizuarte  of  Greece,  and  of  Perion  of  Gaul, 
by  Juan  Diaz;  of  A.  of  Greece,  of  Florisel  of  Nicea,  and  of  Anaxarte,  by  Feliciano 
de  Silva;  of  Rogel  of  Greece,  and  of  Silves  de  la  Selva,  by  the  same;  of  Lepolemo. 
and  of  Leandro  the  fair,  by  Pedro  de  Lujan;  and  lastly,  of  'Penelva,  by  an  anonymous 
Portuguese.  The  French  translators  and  continuators,  beginning  with  ^Nicolas  de 
Herberay,  Sieur  des  Essarts,  who  published  the  first  eight  books  between  1540-48,  have 
increased  this  series  of  romance  to  24  books.  Gilbert  Saunier,  Sieur  de  Duverdier,  has 
written  a  conclusion,  in  seven  large  volumes,  to  all  the  adventures  begun  in  the  whole 
series  of  legends,  which  he  has  called  Le  Roman  des  Romans. 

How  popular  and  widely  circulated  these  romances  were  in  their  day,  may  be  proved 
by  the  many  editions  of  simrle  legends,  by  the  translations  of  most  of  them  into  Italian, 
English,  German,  and  even  into  Dutch,  and  also  by  the  numerous  cliivalric  romances 
written  in  imitation  of  them.  As,  nevertheless,  a  change  came  over  the  public  taster 
thev  almost  all  fell  into  oblivion,  and  indeed  justly  so,  because  of  their  want  of  intrinsic 
merit.  They  were  transferred  from  the  temple  of  the  muses  to  the  literary  lumber- 
room,  where  now  at  best  they  only  serve  to  feast  the  eyes  of  bibliomaniacs.  A.  of 
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Gaul  has  been  deservedly  excepted  from  this  fate,  and  has  not  only  found  readers  in 
the  present  day,  but  has  been  in  modern  times  translated,  revised,  and  imitated,  lne 
Portuguese  Gilvicente,  and  the  Spaniard  Andres  Rei  de  Artieda,  extracted  from  it  the 
materials  for  two  Spanish  comedies.  De  Lubert  and  count  Tressan  revived  this  romance 
in  tasteful  extracts;  and  as  Bernardo  Tasso  formerly  did  in  his  Amadigi,  so  now  Creuze 
de  Lesser  and  William  Stewart  Rose  have  extracted  from  it  the  materials  for  epic  poems: 
A.  de  Gaule,  Poeme  faisant  suite  aux  Chevaliers  de  la  Table  ronde  (Paris,  1813),  and  A.  of 
Gaul,  a  poem  in  three  books  (London,  1803.)  On  the  other  hand,  Wieland’s  Neuer  A. 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  more  ancient  Amadises,  except  the  title.  See  Baret, 
De  VAmadis  de  Gaule  (Par.,  1873.) 

AMADOR',  a  co.  in  e.  California,  drained  by  the  branches  of  the  San  Joaquin;  pop. 
’80,  11,384.  Gold,  copper,  and  marble  abound;  grain,  wool,  and  wine  are  the  chief  pro¬ 
ducts.  Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

AM  ADOU,  a  name  given  to  polyporus  igniarius  and  P.  fomentarius,  fungi  of  the  tribe 
or  division  hymenomycetes,  and  formerly  included  in  the  genus  boletus.  They  grow  upon 
old  trees  in  Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  pileus  is  completely  blended 
with  the  hymenium,  which  is  pierced  with  thin-sided,  rather  angular,  tubular,  vertical 
passages — the  whole  fungus  thus  appearing  as  a  leathery  or  fleshy  mass;  the  under  side 
of  which  is  pierced  by  deep  pores.  P.  igniarius  is  called  hard  A.,  or  touchwood.  P . 
fomentarius  is  called  soft  A.,  or  German  tinder.  They  are  used  as  styptics  for  stanching 
slight  wounds;  and  when  steel  and  flint  were  in  general  use  for  striking  lire,  were  much 
employed  as  tinder,  being  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  boiling  in  solution  of  niter.  The 
soft  A.  is  used  for  making  small  surgical  pads,  for  which  its  elasticity  peculiarly  fits  it. 
P.  fomentarius,  or  a  very  similar  species,  is  found  in  India,  and  used  there  as  in  Europe. 
It  is  also  employed  b3rthe  Laplanders  and  others  for  moxa  (q.v.).  It  is  sometimes  made 
into  razor-strops,  and  this  use  is  likewise  made  of  P.  betulinus. — P.  officinalis, .  the  agaricon 
of  Dioscorides,  which  grows  upon  larch-trees  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  is  a  drastic  purgative, 
now  rarely  employed.  P.  suaveolens,  which  grows  upon  the  stems  of  willows,  and  is 
easily  recognized  by  it  anise-like  smell,  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine,  in  cases  of 
consumption,  under  the  name  of  fungus  salicis.  All  these  species  are  very  similar  in 
appearance.  Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  P.  destructor ,  is  one  of  the  fungi  known 
by  the  name  of  Dry  Rot  (q.v.).— The  remarkably  light  wood  of  hernandia  guianensis,  a 
shrub  of  the  natural  order  thymekeacece  (q.v.),  is  readily  kindled  by  flint  and  steel,  and  is 
used  in  Guiana  as  amadou. 

AMAIN,  a  peculiar  phrase  applied  by  sailors  to  signify  at  once  or  suddenly ;  in  such 
orders  or  directions  as  “lower  amain,”  “  strike  amain,”  etc. 

AMAL'ARIC,  501-531 ;  the  last  Visigoth  king  of  Spain.  He  married  Clotilda,  daughter 
of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  in  527,  and  treated  her  so  badly  because  she  would  not 
embrace  Arianism  that  her  brother  Childebert  came  against  him,  and  defeated  him,  A. 
being  killed  while  in  flight. 

AMAL  EKITES,  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  of  the  Canaanitish  nations.  They 
dwelt  “in  the  land  of  the  south”  (Numbers,  xiii.  29),  that  is,  in  the  land  s.  of  Palestine, 
or  between  Idumea  and  Egypt.  From  the  very  first,  they  manifested  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  hostility  to  the  Israelites,  whose  rear-guard  they  smote  after  the  passage  through  the 
Red  sea.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  received  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Israelites, 
when  the  latter  had  established  themselves  in  Palestine.  Saul  (1  Samuel,  xv.  2)  nearly 
annihilated  them.  Twenty  years  later,  David,  while  dwelling  amongst  the  Philistines, 
penetrated  into  their  land,  and  made  dreadful  slaughter  of  them.  After  this,  they  made  a 
last  desperate  reprisal,  but  were  overtaken  by  David  in  the  midst  of  their  drinking  and 
dancing;  and  “from  twilight,  even  unto  the  evening  of  the  next  day,”  he  smote  them, 
“and  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them,  save  400  young  men  who  lode  upon  camels  and 
fled.  ”  The  descendants  of  these  wTere  finally  extirpated  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  by  the  Simeonites. 

AMAL  FI,  a  seaport  on  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  on  the  e.  coast  of  southern  Italy,  contains 
about  5000  inhabitants;  has  a  very  ancient  cathedral,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  under  Constantine  the  great,  and  was  long  a  powerful  and 
independent  state,  having  at  one  time  a  pop.  of  50,000;  and  about  the  close  of  the  11th  c., 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Normans.  The  maritime  laws  of  A.  ( tabula  amalphitana )  once 
prevailed  throughout  Italy.  The  unique  manuscript  of  the  pandects  (q.v.)  was  discovered 
at  A. ;  and  FlavioGioja,  the  inventor  of  the  compass,  and  Masaniello,  -were  born  there. 

AMAL  GAM  is  the  term  applied  to  that  class  of  alloys  (q.v.)  in  which  one  of  the  com¬ 
bining  metals  is  mercury.  On  the  nature  of  the  union,  it  nas  been  observed  that  “on 
adding  successive  small  quantities  of  silver  to  mercury,  a  great  variety  of  fluid  amalgams 
are  apparently  produced;  but  in  reality,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  compound,  is  a  solid  A., 
which  is  merely  diffused  throughout  the  fluid  mass.”  The  fluidity  of  an  A.  would  thus 
seem  to  depend  on  there  being  an  excess  of  mercury  above  what  is  necessary  to  form  a 
definite  compound.  Mercury  unites  readily  with  gold  and  silver  at  the  usual  tempera¬ 
ture,  It  has  no  disposition  to  unite  with  iron  even  when  hot.  A  solid  A.  of  tin  is  used 
to  silver  looking-glasses. 

Amalgamation  is  employed  on  a  small  scale  in  some  processes  of  gilding,  the  silver 
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or  other  metal  being  overlaid  with  a  film  of  gold  A.,  and  the  mercury  being  then  driven 
off  by  heat.  But  its  most  extensive  use  is  in  separating  gold,  and  especially  silver,  from 
certain  of  their  ores.  The  mercury  dissolves  the  particles  of  the  metal,  and  leaves  the 
earthy  particles;  it  is  then  easily  separated  from  the  gold  or  silver.  This  process,  dis¬ 
covered  in  Mexico  in  1557  by  Bartolome  de  Medina,  is  very  extensively  used  in  Mexico 
at  the  present  time,  and  has  lately  been  introduced  with  great  success  into  the  Californian 
and  Australian  gold-fields.  The  mode  of  application  is  to  crush  the  quartz  rock  which 
serves  as  the  matrix  in  which  the  small  particles  of  gold  are  imbedded;  place  the  frag¬ 
ments  in  a  barrel  or  revolving  drum  with  mercury,  and  agitate  for  some  time.  The 
mercury  attaches  all  the  gold  particles  to  itself ;  and  in  the  apparatus,  when  fully  agitated, 
there  is  found  a  semi-fluid  mass,  which  is  the  mercury,  appearing  half  congealed,  and 
containing  all  the  gold.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  this  A.  in  a  retort  and  apply  heat, 
when  the  mercury  sublimes  over — and  can  be  re-employed  for  further  amalgamation — 
and  leaves  the  gold  in  the  body  of  the  retort.  This  process  is  the  only  known  method 
of  separating  the  finer  particles  of  gold  from  a  mass  of  rock,  and  is  always  used  by  the 
gold-crushing  companies.  Indeed,  it  is  now  believed  that  this  truly  commercial  mode  of 
gold-seeking  is  the  only  one  which,  in  a  few  jTears,  will  be  had  recourse  to. 

Several  amalgams  may  be  regarded  as  definite  chemical  compounds.  Thus,  when 
gold-leaf  is  placed  in  mercury,  and  the  A.  so  produced  filtered  by  being  squeezed  in  a 
chamois-leather  bag,  the  uncombined  mercury  oozes  through  the  skin,  but  a  definite  A. 
of  2  of  gold  and  1  of  mercury  remains  behind  in  the  leather  filter.  Tin  A.  is  employed 
in  silvering  looking-glasses,  and  is  formed  by  laying  a  sheet  of  tin-foil  on  a  table,  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  mercury,  and  then  placing,  by  a  sliding  movement,  the  sheet  of  glass  over  it. 
This  A.  contains  3  of  mercury  and  one  of  tin;  glass  balls  are  silvered  with  an  A.  of  10 
mercury,  1  tin,  1  lead,  and  2  bismuth.  A  silver  A.  highly  crystalline — and  from  the 
clusters  of  crystals  somewhat  resembling  a  tree,  called  arbor  Diance ,  or  tree  of  Diana — is 
prepared  from  3  parts  of  the  strongest  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  2  parts  of  solution  of 
proto-nitrate  of  mercury  added  to  an  A.  of  7  mercury  and  1  silver.  In  a  day  or  two,  the 
arborescent  appearance  presents  itself,  and  the  crystals  contain  65  per  cent  mercury  and 
35  silver.  The  A.  used  for  frictional  electric  machines  is  made  from  1  tin,  1  zinc,  and  3 
mercury,  to  which  sand  is  afterwards  added. 

AMA  LIA,  Anna,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  an  amiable  lady,  and  generous  patron  of 
literature,  was  b.  in  1739,  and,  during  the  latter  part  af  the  18th  c.,  was  the  center  of  the 
court  of  Weimar.  Left  a  widow  in  the  second  year  of  her  marriage  (1758),  her  judicious 
rule,  as  guardian  of  her  infant  son,  enabled  the  country  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
seven  years’  war;  wThile  her  efforts  were  no  less  effectual  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  people.  She  appointed  Wieland  tutor  to  her  son,  afterwards  duke,  and  attracted  to 
Weimar  such  men  as  Herder,  Goethe,  Ivnebel,  Bbttiger,  Musseus,  Schiller;  forming  a  gal¬ 
axy  of  genius  such  as  no  single  court,  perhaps,  was  ever  graced  with.  How  much  the  fine 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  possessed  by  the  duchess  herself  contributed  to  this  success, 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  she  resigned  the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  son 
in  1775,  she  continued  to  be  surrounded  by  the  same  society.  She  has  the  high  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  honored  and  encouraged  the  greatest  writers  that  Germany  has  produced. 
The  battle  of  Jena  is  said  to  have  broken  her  heart;  she  d.  (1807)  six  months  after  that 
event. 

AMALIE  AUGUSTA,  Ex-Queen  of  Saxony.  See  page  889. 

AMA  LIE,  Marie,  the  wife  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  was  the  daughter 
of  king  Ferdinand  I.  (IY.)  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  was  b.  April  26.  1782.  When  she 
married  Louis  Philippe  (then  duke  of  Orleans),  he  was  a  political  exile,  without  a  hope 
of  ever  rising  to  the  throne  of  France.  It  was  a  marriage  of  personal  choice  on  both 
sides,  and  was  consequently  happy.  After  Louis  Philippe’s  elevation  to  the  throne,  the 
queen  avoided  inteference  in  political  affairs,  and  devoted  her  attention  to  plans  of  benef¬ 
icence.  In  her  domestic  relations,  her  conduct  was  highly  exemplary,  and  won  the 
esteem  of  all  parties ;  indeed,  the  only  charge  ever  preferred  against  her,  was  her  sup¬ 
posed  excess  of  piety.  She  shared  the  fortune  of  her  exiled  husband,  and  was  very 
respectfully  received  in  England.  Louis  Philippe,  shortly  before  his  death  (at  Claremont, 
1850),  gave  expression  to  the  love  and  esteem  with  which  he  regarded  his  faithful  wife. 
She  d.  at  Claremont  in  1866. 

AMA'LIE,  Marie  Friederike,  b.  Dec.  21,  1818;  queen  of  Greece;  daughter  of  grand 
duke  Paul  and  half-sister  of  grand  duke  Nicholas,  of  Oldenburg.  She  married  king  Otho 
of  Greece,  Nov.  22,  1836,  and  is  much  beloved  for  firmness,  benevolence,  and  many  other 
virtues.  During  the  foreign  occupation  of  Athens,  in  1856,  she  acted  as  regent.  In  1861 
a  Greek  student  shot  at  but  failed  to  kill  her.  After  her  husband's  deposition  in  1862  she 
accompanied  him  to  Bavaria,  residing  since  his  death  at  Bamberg. 

AMA'LIE,  Marie  Friederike  Auguste,  1794-1870;  a  German  duchess  and  drama¬ 
tist,  eldest  sister  of  king  John  of  Saxony.  Many  of  her  dramas  have  been  adapted  to  the 
French  and  English  stage.  They  are  noted  for  love  of  virtue  and  cheerful  humanity. 
She  also  wrote  operas  and  sacred  music. 

AMAL'RIC,  Almauric,  or  Amauri  of  Bena,  founder  of  a  school  of  Pantheists 
known  by  his  name.  He  lectured  in  Paris  about  1200  or  1204.  His  doctrines  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  university;  the  pope  confirmed  the  condemnation,  and  ordered  A.  to 
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return  to  Paris  and  recant,  which  he  did  in  1207.  He  died  two  years  later,  and  in  the 
same  year  two  of  his  followers  were  burnt  before  the  gates  of  Paris;  his  own  body  was 
also  dug  up,  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  to  the  winds.  His  doctrines  wTere  formally 
condemned  by  the  fourth  Lateran  council  in  1215. 

AM'ALS,  or  Amali,  a  royal  family  of  the  Goths,  furnishing  all  their  sovereigns  until 
the  separation  into  Ostro  and  Visigoths,  after  which  the  Ostro  kings  were  A.  until  the 
end  of  the  male  line  in  Theodoric  the  great.  The  name  A.  is  thought  to  have  meant 
‘  spotless.  ” 

AMALTHiE'A,  the  nurse  of  the  infant  Jupiter,  supposed  to  have  been  a  goat;  with 
her  two  young  metamorphosed  into  stars.  It  is  said  that  Jupiter  broke  off  one  of  her 
horns  which  he  endowed  with  power  to  fill  with  whatever  the  holder  wished,  and  this 
was  the  “  cornucopia,”  or  horn  of  plenty. 

AMANDE  DE  TERRE.  See  Cyprus. 

AMANI'TA,  a  genus  of  fungi,  nearly  allied  to  agaricus,  but  bursting  from  a  volva.  A. 
muscaria,  which  is  pretty  common  in  woods,  especially  of  fir  and  beech,  in  Britain,  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  fungi.  It  is  sometimes  called  Fly  Agaric,  being  used  in  Sweden 
and  other  countries  to  kill  flies  and  bugs,  for  which  purpose  it  is  steeped  in  milk.  The 
pileus  or  cap  is  of  an  orange-red  color,  with  white  warts,  the  gills  white,  and  the  stem 
bulbous.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  size.  Notwithstanding  its  very  poisonous  nature, 
it  is  used  by  the  Kamtchatkadales  to  produce  intoxication,  and  it  imparts  an  intoxicat¬ 
ing  property  to  the  urine  of  those  who  swallow  it,  of  which  they  or  others  often  avail 
themselves,  when  abundance  of  the  fungus  is  not  at  hand. 

AM'ARANT^  (anc.  Ante  Moranam),  a  t.  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Minho,  on  the 
Tarnega,  a  branch  of  the  Douro,  32  m.  n.e.  from  Oporto.  The  Tamega  is  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge.  The  t.  is  well  built,  but  dull  and  decayed.  A  church,  erected  in 
the  16tli  c.,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  flamboyant  style.  A.  was  the  scene  of  a 
fierce  conflict  between  the  French  and  the  Portuguese  in  1809,  when  the  bridge  was 
defended  by  the  Portuguese  for  several  days,  and  the  French  committed  great  barbarities. 
Pop.  2500. 

AM  ARANTH,  Amaranthus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  amaranthacece. 
This  order  contains  nearly  300  known  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  coun¬ 
tries,  but  chiefly  abounding  within  the  tropics.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  simple 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  heads  or  spikes;  the  perianth  usually  colored,  3  to  5 
partite,  liypogynous,  scarious,  persistent,  generally  surrounded  with  small  bracteae ;  the 
stamens  liypogynous,  either  5,  and  opposite  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  or  some  mul¬ 
tiple  of  5,  distinct  or  united  into  a  tube,  sometimes  partly  abortive ;  the  anthers  either 
2-celled  or  1-celled;  the  ovary  single,  superior,  1-celled,  with  1  or  few  ovules,  which  hang 
from  a  free  central  cord;  style  single  or  absent;  stigma  simple  or  compound;  fruit,  a 
small  membranous  bag  or  utricle,  or  a  caryopsis  (q.v.),  rarely  baccate ;  seeds  lense-shaped, 
externally  crustaceous,  embryo  curved  round  the  circumference;  albumen  farinaceous. — 
The  genus  amaranthus  has  mostly  monoecious  flowers  (although  the  order  is  generally 
hermaphrodite),  with  two  or  three  stigmas,  and  a  1-celled,  1 -seeded  utricle,  bursting  all 
round  transversely.  Some  of  the  species  are  naturally  of  singular  form,  and  others 
assume  singular  but  monstrous  forms  through  cultivation.  A.  cauclatus  (love-lies-bleed¬ 
ing),  A.  cruentus ,  A.  hypochondriacus  (prince’s  feather),  and  other  species,  are  common 
annuals  in  our  flower-gardens.  The  spikes  of  A.  caudatus  are  sometimes  several  feet  in 
length.  The  dry  red  bracts  which  surround  the  flower  retain  their  freshness  for  a  long 
time  after  being  gathered  •  for  which  reason  the  plant  has  been  employed  by  poets  as  an 
emblem  of  immortality. — The  globe  A.  ( gomphrena  globosa)  and  the  cockscomb  (q.v.), 
well-known  tender  annuals,  belong  to  the  same  natural  order.  The  globe  A.  is  much 
cultivated  in  Portugal  and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries  for  adorning  churches  in 
winter.  Its  flowrers,  which  are  of  a  shining  purple,  retain  their  beauty  and  freshness  for 
several  years.  No  species  of  the  order  can  be  .regarded  as  a  true  native  of  Britain, 
although  amaranthus  bliium  is  now  found  in  waste  places  near  London  and  elsewhere. 
A.  blitum,  A.  oleraceous  (chusan  han-tsi),  and  other  species,  are  used  as  pot-herbs;  but 
rarely  in  Britain.  Wholesome  mucilaginous  qualities  are  very  generally  found  in  the 
leaves  throughout  the  order.  The  seeds  of  amaranthus  frumentaceus  (called  kiery)  and 
of  A.  anardhana  are  gathered  as  corn-crops  in  India. — Medicinal  properties  are  ascribed 
to  some  species  of  the  order,  particularly  to  gomphrena  officinalis  and  macrocephala, 
which  have  a  high  and  probably  exaggerated  reputation  in  Brazil  as  cures  for  many 
diseases. 

AM  ARAPTJ  RA,  or  Ummerapoora,  now  a  city  of  the  past,  was,  before  1853,  the 
capital  of  Burmah,  and  was  situated  on  the  l^ft  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  9  m.  n.e.  from 
Ava,  in  lat.  21°  57',  long.  96°  7'.  It  was  founded  in  1783,  and  made  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  In  1810,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1839  almost  totally  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.  In  1852-53,  by  order  of  the  king,  A.  was  finally  deserted,  and  the  capital  of  the 
country  fixed  at  Mandalay.  The  pop.  in  1810  was  estimated  at  170,000.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  old  city  but  some  rows  of  beautiful  trees  and  a  few  ruined  pagodas.  In 
a  temple  between  A.  and  Mandalay  is  a  famous  colossal  bronze  image  of  Gautamma 
(Buddha). 
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AMARA-SINHA,  a  celebrated  Hindoo  grammarian  of  great  antiquity,  who  wrote  a 
variety  of  works,  only  one  of  which  has  come  dowm  to  us,  the  Amara-Kosha ,  or  thesau¬ 
rus  of  Amara  ;  sometimes  called  the  Trikanda — i.e.,  the  tripartite.  Regarding  the 
author’s  life,  little  is  known,  nor  is  the  precise  period  during  which  he  flourished 
definitely  ascertained.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  “nine  gems” 
who  adorned  the  throne  of  king  Vikramaditya  I.  (56  b.c.).  But  Mr.  Bentley  (Asiatic 
Researches)  places  him  as  late  as  the  lltli  c.  a.d.,  while  Mr.  Col ebrooke  assigns  the  close 
of  the  5th  as  the  most  probable.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a  Buddhist;  and  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  believed  that  his  writings  perished  during  the  fierce  persecution  to  which  that 
sect  was  subjected  by  the  orthodox  Brahmins,  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  centuries.  This 
tradition  harmonizes  with  the  earliest  of  the  three  ages  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived. 

The  Amara-Kosha  is  a  Sanscrit  vocabulary,  divided  into  3  books  and  18  chapters,  and 
containing  in  all  about  10,000  wrnrds.  The  words  are  classed  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  things  signified  by  them.  Almost  all  the  grammarians  of  Hindostan  imitate,  trans¬ 
late,  or  comment  upon  the  work  of  A. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Amara-Kosha ,  with  notes  in  English  and  an  index,  w'as 
published  by  Colebrooke,  1808  (reprinted  1829);  the  Sanscrit  text  at  Calcutta  in  1813; 
and  in  1839,  a  French  translation 

AMA  HI,  Miciiele,  an  Italian  historian  and  orientalist,  was  b.  at  Palermo,  July  7, 
1806.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  entered  a  government  office;  and  shortly  after — his  father 
being  condemned  to  30  years’  imprisonment  for  a  political  crime — the  duty  of  supporting 
his  mother  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  devolved  upon  him.  His  straitened 
circumstances  soured  him;  and  he  even  meditated  becoming  a  bandit,  but  was  roused 
from  his  morbid  wretchedness  by  falling  passionately  in  love  with  an  English  lady. 
Although  he  did  not  win  her  hand,  he  secured  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  the 
first  result  of  which  was  a  translation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Marmion ,  published  at 
Palermo  in  1832.  A.  soon  became  a  political  “  suspect and  although  he  had  conducted 
himself  during  the  tumult  of  1837  with  exemplary  moderation,  he  was  summarily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  situation  in  Naples,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  wdiere  he  pursued 
with  the  utmost  diligence  his  historical  investigations.  In  1842  appeared  his  La  Guerra 
del  Vespro  Siciliano  (The  War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers),  which  has  been  often  republished, 
and  remains  the  master-piece  of  its  author.  Its  great  merit  arises  from  its  having 
successfully  combated  the  common  notion  that  the  terrible  massacre  so  named  was  the 
result  of  a  deep  and  ramified  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  A.  proves  from  a 
letter  of  Charles  of  Anjou  himself,  as  well  as  from  numerous  other  sources,  that  it  was 
a  popular  or  national  outbreak,  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of  the  foreign  rulers,  that 
really  brought  about  the  deliverance  of  Sicily.  The  book  was  quickly  prohibited,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  widely  read.  It  was  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Schroeder  of 
Hildesheim,  and  into  English  by  lord  Ellesmere.  A.  was  now  ordered  to  Naples,  but 
fled  to  France,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  modern  Greek,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  his  History  of  the  Mussulmans  in  Sicily.  At  the  revolution  cf  1848, 
he  returned  to  Palermo,  where  he  had  been  appointed  professor  of  public  law,  but  shortly 
after  his  arrival  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  committee  of  war.  He  was  next  sent 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  by  the  provisional  government  to  France  and  England.  In  1849, 
he  published  at  Paris  La.  Sidle  et  les  Bourbons,  to  show  up  the  pretensions  of  the  Neapol¬ 
itan  sovereign.  After  the  Sicilian  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  A.  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  till  1860,  when  lie  returned  to 
Italy.  He  was  made  senator  next  year,  and  in  1863-4  was  minister  of  instruction. 
Other  writings  of  A.  are  upon  the  language  and  history  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  Revue  Arche- 
ologique,  the  Journal  Asuitique,  etc.  He  d.  20tli  Sept.,  1870,  at  Palermo. 

AMARYLLIDE2E,  or  Amaryllida'ce^e,  a  natural  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
including  many  species  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  are  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  or  when,  as  in  the  genera  agave  and  fourcroya,  they  form  woody  stems, 
they  have  still  the  character  of  gigantic  herbaceous  plants  rather  than  of  shrubs.  The 
greater  part  are  bulbous-rooted.  The  leaves  are  sword-sliaped,  with  parallel  veins;  the 
flowers  have  spathaceous  bracts.  The  perianth  is  regular,  6-cleft,  sometimes  with  a 
corona.  The  stamens  are  6,  arising  from  the  perianth,  sometimes  cohering  by  their 
dilated  bases,  the  anthers  bursting  inwardly.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  3-celled,  with  1,  2, 
or  many  anatropal  ovules;  the  style  is  single;  the  stigma,  3-lobed.  The  fruit  is  a  3-celled, 
3-valved  capsule,  or  a  1  to  3  seeded  berry.  The  seed  is  albuminous,  with  the  embryo 
nearly  straight. — There  are  about  400  known  species  of  this  order,  natives  of  tropical,  or 
sub-tropical,  and,  more  sparingly,  of  temperate  regions — particularly  abundant  at  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A  few  species  only  are  European.  Many  of  them  are  much-prized 
ornaments  of  our  gardens  and  hot-houses.  Amongst  these  are  different  species  of 
Narcissus (q.v.),  Amaryllis (q.v.),  Crinum,  (q.v.),  Alstikemeria^.v.),  Nerine,  Cobur- 
gia,  Brunsvigia,  Pancratium,  Fourcroya,  etc.  To  this  order  belong  the  Snowdrop 
(q.v,)  and  Snowflake  (q.v.),  and  it  includes  also  the  American  Aloe  (agave,  q.v.). 

AMARYLLIS,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  natural  order  amaryllidece  ( q.v.), 
having  a  simple  6-partite  perianth,  and  containing  a  large  number  of  species,  natives  of 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  Many  of  thenriiave  flowers  of  very  great  beauty.  A 
species  of  this  genus,  A.  formosissima,  was  brought  to  Europe  from  South  America  in  the 
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end  of  the  17th  c.,  and  has  since  been  in  common  cultivation  as  a  garden-flower.  Its  flowers 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  exhibiting  a  play  of  golden  gleams  in  the  sunshine.  They 
are  scentless.  A.  amabilis,  A.  Josephine,  and  A.  rittata  are  amongst  the  most  admired 
bulbous-rooted  plants.  A.  Samienm  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  species,  flowering  freely 
in  Guernsey,  with  a  little  protection  during  winter,  and  commonly  called  Guernsey  lily, 
although  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Japan.  By  artificial  impregnation,  a  great 
number  of  hybrid  forms  have  been  produced  in  this  genus. 

AM  A  SI  A,  Amasieh,  or  Amasia  yah  (anc.  Amasia ),  a  t.  of  Asia  Minor,  the  principal 
t.  of  the  vilayet  of  Sivas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yeshil-Irmak,  about  80  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  200  m.  s.w.  from  Trebizond.  It  stands  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  and  the  river  flows  through  a  narrow  channel,  between  precipitous  rocky  banks. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked;  the  houses  mostly  of  wood,  although  some  are  of 
stone,  all  covered  with  tiles.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three  stone  bridges,  and  one  wrooden 
bridge.  One  of  the  stone  bridges  is  supposed  to  be  Roman.  The  ancient  town,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Strabo,  occupied  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  remains  of  the  acropolis 
crown  a  lofty  rock  on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  present  town.  There  are 
numerous  other  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  particularly  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus,  whose  capital  A.  was,  excavated  in  the  face  of  a  steep  rock,  and  some  Saracenic 
buildings.  Water  is  raised  from  the  river  by  means  of  wheels  driven  by  the  river  itself, 
for  irrigation  of  the  gardens  and  mulberry  plantations.  Much  silk  is  produced  in  and 
around  A. ;  also  wine,  cotton,  corn,  and  madder.  Silver,  copper,  and  salt  mines  are 
wrought  in  the  neighborhood.  Silk  and  salt  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  A.  is  the 
seat  of  an  Armenian  bishop.  Pop.  30,000,  of  whom  about  one  third  are  Christians. 

AMA'SIS,  first  Pharaoh  of  the  18th  Egyptian  dynasty.  He  reigned  1525-1499  b.c. 
He  led  the  insurrection  against  the  shepherd  kings,  captured  their  stronghold  of  Avaris, 
and  drove  them  into  Palestine.  He  then  began  a  long  series  of  Egypto-Asiatic  wars 
which  carried  the  arms  of  his  successors  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

AMA  SIS,  a  king  of  Egypt.  Of  humble  origin,  he  rose  to  be  general  under  Apries,  the 
last  king  of  the  Tine  of  Psammetichus.  Being  sent  to  put  down  an  insurrection,  he 
joined  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed  king  (569  b.c.).  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks,  opened  up  to  them  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  previously  confined  to  Naucratis, 
married  a  Greek  wife,  and  took  a  body-guard  of  Greeks  into  pay.  Pj'tliagoras  and  Solon 
are  said  to  have  visited  him.  For  his  alliance  with  Poly  crates,  and  the  singular  reason 
for  which  Herodotus  makes  him  break  it  off,  see  Polycrates.  During  his  reign  of  44 
years,  he  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  and  adornment  of  Egypt,  immediately  after 
his  death,  the  country  was  conquered  by  Cambyses  of  Persia. 

AMAT'  DI  SAN  FILIPPO  e  SORZO,  Luigi,  1796-1878;  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia 
and  Yelletri,  dean  of  the  sacred  college,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  He  was  educated  in  the  ecclesiastical  academy  of  noblemen,  and  at  the  age  of 
23  was  appointed  prelate.  April  29,  1827,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Nicea  in  partibus , 
and  sent  as  nuncio  to  Naples;  afterwards  as  nuncio  to  Spain.  In  1837,  he  was  made 
cardinal,  and  the  next  year  sent  as  legate  to  Ravenna,  where  he  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  cardinal  Mastai-Feretti  (subsequently  Pius  IX.).  Pius  intrusted  A.  with  the 
Bologna  legation,  but  he  was  sent  away  by  the  revolution,  joining  Pius  at  Gaeta,  and  in 
1852  received  the  two  most  lucrative  positions  in  the  papal  court,  vice-chancellor,  and 
archivist  of  the  apostolic  letters,  retaining  both  until  his  death,  and  from  time  to  time 
acquiring  other  offices. 

AMA'TI,  1550-1684;  a  family  of  violin  makers  at  Cremona.  Andrea  and  Nicolo 
A.  are  said  to  have  been  brothers,  and  the  men  who  first  made  violins.  The  instruments 
made  by  the  family  are  of  small  size,  exquisite  finish,  and  exact  mathematical  propor¬ 
tions  of  parts;  their  tone  is  soft  and  sweet, but  lacking  in  intensity  because  the  violins  are 
so  flat.  Stradivarius  was  one  of  their  pupils. 

AMATITLAN,  a  district  of  Central  America,  near  Guatemala  city,  embosomed  in 
abrupt  mountains  of  volcanic  origin.  It  produces  cochineal.  There  is  a  city  A.  (pop. 
6000)  and  a  lake  in  the  district. 

AMATRI  CE,  a  t.  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Aquila  or  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II., 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tronto,  21  m.  n.  by  w.  from  Aquila.  It  was  formerly  a  place 
of  much  greater  importance  than  it  is  at  present.  It  has  five  churches.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  blankets.  Pop.  2242. 

AMATJRO  SIS  (Gr.  amauros,  obscure)  is  a  blindness  or  obscurity  of  vision  caused  by 
disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  this  cause  may  be  situated  either  at  the  origin  of  the 
nerve  in  the  brain,  in  some  part  of  its  course,  or  at  its  termination  in  the  retina  ;  and 
of  course  the  degree  of  blindness  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  these  parts  are  in¬ 
volved  by  the  disease.  See  Optic  Nerve.  A.  may  also  depend  upon  causes  remote 
from  the  organ  of  vision  ;  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges  from  the  body  may 
lead  to  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  cause  A. ;  and  it  may  spring  from 
many  very  slight  causes,  if  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists.  This  is  occasionally 
hereditary.  Beer  mentions  several  cases  in  one  family;  for  three  successive  generations, 
all  the  females  who  had  not  borne  children  became  blind  in  middle  age";  the  males 
showed  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  but  did  not  become  blind.  A  common  cause  is  ex- 
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posure  to  bright  light  or  great  heat  and  light,  either  natural  or  artificial,  occupation 
upon  minute  objects,  and  employment  of  the  eyes  during  the  hours  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  sleep.  In  many  instances,  a  single  imprudent  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the 
operation  of  some  such  cause,  has  been  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina;  but,  in  general,  it  is  from  long-continued  over-excitement  of  the  organs  of 
vision  that  they  begin  to  fail,  and  at  last  become  totally  unable  to  continue  their  office. 
1  lie  heat  of  the  sun,  rage,  continued  stooping,  and  fevers  or  other  causes,  causing  con¬ 
gestion,  inflammation,  or  serous  effusion  in  the  head,  cause  A.  Some  poisonous 
substances  cause  A.  suddenly,  as  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  other  narcotics  given  in 
large  doses  ;  and  others,  applied  to  the  body  every  day  in  small  quantities,  have  the 
same  effect,  but  more  slowly.  Tobacco  may  be  justly  signalized  as  a  poison  of  this 
sort,  as  also  mercury  and  lead. 

Exhaustion  of  the  body  and  depressing  mental  affections  also  are  causes  of  A.  But 
we  can  seldom  attribute  its  occurrence  to  the  influence  of  any  single  remote  cause, 
but  to  a  number  of  circumstances  which  have  been  acting  for  a  length  of  time  upon  one 
individual,  either  consecutively  or  together. 

A\  e  recognize  the  presence  of  A.  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes.  The  latter  have  generally  a  vacant,  unmeaning  stare,  dilated  pupils,  and  do  not 
converge  towards  an  object,  but  appear  to  be  looking  steadfastly  at  something  in  the 
distance.  The  sclerotic  or  white  of  the  eye  is  generally  altered  in  color,  and  crossed  by 
enlarged  blood-vessels.  The  history  of  the  case  varies  wdth  the  patient.  Among  the 
first  symptoms  are  difficulty  in  calculating  distances,  as  in  threading  a  needle  or  pouring 
fluid  into  a  glass;  and. sometimes  there  is  occasional  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  ( amaurosis 
vaga),  confusion  of  vision — sometimes  a  part  of  the  field  of  vision  will  be  clear,  and 
part  obscured.  There  are  also  present  spectra  or  muscce  volitantes,  which  sometimes  are 
permanent,  arising  from  the  existence  of  insensible  patches  on  the  retina.  Floating 
specks  are  merely  coincident  with  the  disease. 

A.  is  treated  by  depletion  in  the  robust,  alteratives  and  tonics  in  the  feeble,  and  by 
those  remedies  which  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  counter-irritation  by  blisters  or 
issues  behind  the  ears,  or  in  the  neighborhood.  Except  in  very  recent  cases,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  recovery  is  slight. 

AMAURY- DUVAL,  E.  E.  See  page  8S9. 

AMAU'RY,  or  Amalric  I.,  1135-73  ;  count  of  Joppa.  He  was  made  king  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  in  1162  on  the  death  of  Baldwin,  his  brother.  A.  was  a  vain,  ambitious,  and 
imprudent  ruler,  and,  warring  upon  Egypt,  was  defeated  and  driven  out  by  Saladin,  who 
continued  his  Saracenic  conquests  over  Baldwin  IV.,  son  and  successor  of  A. 

AMAU'RY,  or  Amalric  II.  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus  and  nominally  of  Jerusalem, 
reigned  1194-1205.  He  called  the  crusaders  to  help  him  against  the  Saracens,  but  they 
stopped  at  Constantinople  to  assist  in  cutting  up  the  Byzantine  empire.  He  left  Cyprus 
to  his  son,  Hugo  de  Lusignan. 

AMAXI  CHI,  the  capital  of  the  Ionian  island  of  Santa  Maura  or  Leucadia,  is  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  shallow  lagoons  that  separate  the  n.e.  part  of  the  island  from  the  main¬ 
land.  The  harbor  constructed  by  the  Anglo-Ionian  government  is  protected  by  a  mole, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  light-house.  It  is  fitted  only  for  small-craft.  A.  derives  its 
name  from  the  Greek  amaxai ,  “cars,”  which  the  Venetian  garrison  employed  in  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  oil  and  wine  from  the  inland  districts  to  the  point  nearest  the  fort  of 
Santa  Maura,  where,  subsequently,  houses  began  to  be  erected.  The  town  has  a  very 
mean  appearance;  the  buildings  are  partly  of  wood,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earth¬ 
quakes.  Slight  shocks  occur  about  once  a  month.  Behind  A.  there  is  an  old  olive- 
wood,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  neighboring  hills,  and  checkered  with  cypresses  and 
gardens.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  has  15  churches.  Pop. 
5000.  A.  is  now  frequently  called  Leukas. 

AMAZI'AH,  ninth  king  of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Joash.  He  reigned  29  years, 
837-808  b.c.  In  general  his  reign  was  good  ;  the  principal  event  was  an  attempt  to 
reimpose  upon  the  Edomites  the  yoke  of  Judah  which  they  had  thrown  off  in  Jelio- 
ram’s  days,  and  for  this  purpose  A.  hired  an  auxiliary  force  from  Israel  of  100,000  men 
for  as  many  talents  of  silver — the  first  mention  of  a  hired  or  mercenary  army  among  the 
Jews;  but  a  prophet  told  him  to  send  back  the  hired  soldiers,  which  he  did,  not  only 
losing  tlieir  services  and  his  money,  but  exasperating  the  Israelites,  who  took  the  act  as 
an  insult,  and  plundered  the  towns  and  people  of  Judah  on  their  homeward  march. 
But  A.  was  victorious  over  the  Edomites,  taking  the  city  of  Petra,  and  slaying  20,000 
men.  It  was,  however,  a  fatal  victory;  for  A.,  finding  some  idols  of  Edom  among 
his  plunder,  worshiped  them;  and,  elated  with  his  success,  undertook  to  subdue  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  but  was  defeated  by  their  king  Joash,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  his 
own  capital,  Jerusalem.  Joash  satisfied  himself  by  breaking  down  much  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  and  plundering  the  city  and  temple,  leaving  A.  on  the  throne  after  taking 
hostages  for  Ins  good  conduct.  A.  died  fifteen  years  later  at  the  hands  of  conspirators. 

AM  AZON,  Maranon,  or  Orellana,  a  river  which,  after  traversing  nearly  the 
entire  breadth  of  South  America,  enters  the  Atlantic  between  Brazil  and  Guiana,  by  a 
mouth  of  about  150  m.  in  width — a  mouth  which,  though  it  admits  the  tide  for  nearly 
500  m.,  is  yet  so  far  from  meeting  our  ordinary  notion  of  an  estuary  that  it  repels,  or  at 
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least  overlays,  the  ocean  to  a  distance  of  more  than  50  leagues.  With  its  various  tribu¬ 
taries — the  Napo,  the  Putumayo,  the  Yapura,  and  the  Rio  Negro  from  the  n.,  and  the 
Huallaga,  the  Yavari,  the  Jutay,  the  Jurua,  the  Coary,  the  Purus,  the  Madeira,  the 
Tapajos,  and  the  Xingo  from  the  s.— the  A.  drains  2,330,000  sq.m.,  an  area  equal  to 
two  thirds  of  Europe,  and  is  estimated  to  afford  an  inland  navigation  of  50,000  in.,  a 
line  double  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  In  every  respect,  then,  the  A.  may  well 
claim  to  be  the  largest  of  rivers,  excepting  only  that,  in  volume  of  contents  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  volume  of  discharge,  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  computed  mass  of  11,000 
cubic  m.,  has  been  estimated  to  be  equal  to  all  the  other  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  from  the  A.  downwards.  With  this  exception,  which— as  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  really  a  series  of  lakes — is  rather  apparent  than  real,  the  Amazon  stands 
forth  as  the  king  of  rivers,  whether  trunk  be  compared  with  trunk,  or  branches  with 
branches,  alike  in  essential  features  and  in  the  area  of  basin.  Viewed  as  one  grand 
system,  the  A.,  from  its  sources,  from  which  the  Pacific  may  be  seen  within  a  distance 
of  60  m. ,  to  its  embouchure,  comprises  a  course  of  about  4000  m. ;  while,  gathering  its 
tribute  from  both  sides  of  the  equator  along  more  than  20°  of  lat.,  it  presents, 
perhaps,  between  s.  and  n.,  a  longer  line  of  natural  communication  than  even  between 
w.  and  e.  Reckoning  from  the  western  range  of  the  Andes,  the  A.  is  but  little  better 
than  a  mountain-torrent,  till  it  has  burst  through  the  gorges  of  the  eastern  range  of  the 
chain,  where  it  is  overhung  by  peaks  that  tower  thousands  of  feet  above  its  bed.  But, 
within  300  m.  from  the  Pacific — a  journey  of  about  20  days  for  loaded  mules — the 
branch  called  the  Huallaga  is  practicable  for  steamers,  while,  after  a  run  of  325  m.,  the 
A.  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  5  ft.,  growing  deeper  and  deeper  and  more  and 
more  available  as  it  rolls  its  steadily  swelling  flood  towards  the  ocean.  Nor  is  this  the 
remotest  point  of  clear  navigation  from  the  sea,  for  the  Maranon  itself  is  estimated  by 
Herndon  to  carry  the  clear  navigation  about  one  fifth  higher  up,  amounting  in  all  to 
3360  miles.  What  an  idea  do  these  single  threads  afford  of  this  matchless  net-work  of 
inland  navigation!  But  it  is  not  to  its  own  basin  alone,  vast  as  that  basin  is,  that  the 
value  of  the  A.  is  confined.  The  Rio  Tapajos  has  its  navigation  separated  only  by  a 
portage  of  18  m.  from  that  of  an  affluent  of  the  Plata;  the  Rio  Branco,  the  main 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro,  has  a  water-communication  which  is  only  two  hours  distant 
from  that  of  the  Essequibo;  while  the  Rio  Negro  itself  is  doubly  connected  with  the 
Orinoco,  receiving  from  it  the  navigable  Cassiquiare  (q.v.),  and  wanting  only  a  canal 
over  a  portage  of  six  hours  to  complete  a  still  more  useful  bond  of  union,  whose 
superior  advantages  will  certainly  one  day  lead  to  the  necessary  improvement.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this,  the  outlet  of  this  mighty  river,  besides  washing  Cayenne,  is  itself,  under 
nature’s  guidance,  a  feeder,  as  it  were,  of  that  highway  of  nations,  the  gulf  stream. 
Thus  does  the  A.,  to  say  nothing  more  of  its  maritime  relations,  bring  its  inland  navi¬ 
gation,  mediately  or  immediately,  to  bear,  Chili  alone  excepted,  on  every  country  in 
South  America — Venezuela,  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Brazil,  the  Guianas, 
and  the  several  Argentine  republics.  This  is  not  mere  prospect;  not  only  has  the  basin 
proper  of  the  A.  been  more  or  less  frequently  traversed,  but  also  the  various  joints  that 
knit  it  to  other  basins  have  been  tested  by  experience.  The  grandest  and  most  singular 
of  them  all,  besides  being  explored  by  Humboldt,  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
the  denizens  of  the  country.  The  barge-builders  of  San  Carlos,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Cassiquiare  into  the  Rio  Negro,  have  long  sent  vessels,  not  only  down  the  Rio  Negro  to 
Para,  on  the  lower  A.,  but  likewise  up  the  Cassiquiare  to  Angostura,  on  the  lower 
Orinoco;  thus  solving,  in  their  own  way,  the  problem  which  systematic  geographers 
were  elsewhere  deriding  as  worse  than  a  fable — as  a  sheer  impossibility.  It  was  not  till 
1867  that  the  navigation  of  the  A.  was  thrown  open,  but  now  regular  lines  of  steamers 
ply  between  its  mouth  and  Yurimaguas  on  the  Huallaga.  The  most  important  exports 
sent  down  the  A.  are  india-rubber,  cocoa,  cotton,  nuts,  copaiba,  palm-fiber,  hides,  sarsa¬ 
parilla,  farina,  tonka  beans,  arnotto,  and  tobacco.  Other  productions  of  the  countries- 
watered  by  the  A.,  countries  well  fitted  to  become  the  garden  of  the  world,  are  coffee, 
sugar,  maize,  rice,  indigo,  grapes,  bananas,  cabinet-woods,  building-timber,  game,  fish, 
and  precious  metals.  Steam-boat  navigation  began  on  the  A.  in  1853.  In  that  year, 
the  Amazon  navigation  company,  a  Brazilian  commercial  association  fostered  by  the 
government,  sent  its  first  steamer  from  Para,  the  maritime  emporium  of  the  A.,  to 
Nauta,  in  Peru;  and  in  1872,  the  company  had  a  capital  of  $2,200,000,  and  nine 
steamers,  five  of  which  ply  exclusively  in  the  A.  waters;  two  below  Para  and  Loreto 
in  Peru,  distance  2100  rh. ;  one  on  the  Peruvian  branch  of  the  river,  288  m. ;  one  from 
Para  to  Obidos,  400  m. ;  one  from  Santarem  to  Faro.  The  Peruvian  government  has 
also  a  line  of  steamers  on  its  reach  of  the  A.,  and  up  the  Huallaga. 

The  wonderful  discoveries  made  by  the  late  professor  Agassiz  (1865-66)  in  the  fauna 
of  the  waters  of  the  A.  have  proved- what  he  himself  calls  ‘a  true  revelation  for  sci¬ 
ence.’  Their  importance  will  be  seen  by  contrast.  The  number  of  species  offish  on  the 
whole  globe  known  to  Linnaeus  about  a  century  ago  was  300;  in  1840,  captain  Wilkes 
collected  only  600  species  in  a  voyage  round  the  world  with  three  ships,  in  an  expedi¬ 
tion  lasting  four  years;  but  Agassiz  saw  in  five  months  on  the  A.  alone  1300  species  of 
fish,  nearly  1000  of  them  new,  and  about  20  new  genera.  The  Vaca  marina,  the 
largest  fish  inhabiting  fresh  waters,  and  the  Acara,  which  carries  its  young  in  its  mouth, 
especially  when  there  is  danger,  are  denizens  of  the  Amazon. — See  Brazil  and  the  Bra - 
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zilians,  by  Fletcher  and  Kidder  (London  and  Boston,  1866) ;  A  Journey  in  Brazil,  by 
professor  and  Mrs.  Agassiz  (London,  1868);  A  Journey  across  South  America,  by  Paul 
Marcoy,  a  translation  of  which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Sons,  Glasgow, 
in  1873. 

AMAZO  NAS,  a  northern  department  of  Peru;  14,129  sq.f  ;  pop.  ’76,  34,245  white 
and  about  60,000  wandering  Indians.  It  is  biseoted  by  the  Andes,  and  watered  by  the 
Maranon  (Amazon)  and  branches.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  cinchona,  and  sarsaparilla  in  great 
profusion.  In  the  forests  are  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  valuable  woods.  Caputal, 
Chachapoyas. 

AMAZONAS,  or  Alto  Amazonas,  the  northernmost  province  of  Brazil;  753,439 
sq.m. ;  pop.  ’76,  57,610.  The  limits  are  not  well  defined,  and  the  surface  is  little  known, 
being  mostly  covered  with  original  forests.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Indians. 
Capital,  Manaos. 

AM  AZONS,  Amazo'nes.  According  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  the  A.  were  a 
nation  of  women,  who  suffered  no  men  to  remain  among  them,  but  marched  to  battle 
under  the  command  of  their  queen,  and  formed  for  a  long  time  a  formidable  state. 
They  held  occasional  intercourse  with  the  men  of  the  neighboring  states.  If  boys  were 
born  to  them,  they  either  sent  them  to  their  fathers,  or  killed  them.  But  they  brought 
up  the  girls  for  war,  and  burned  off  their  right  breasts,  that  they  might  not  be  prevented 
from  bending  the  bow.  From  this  custom  they  received  the  name  of  A. ;  that  is, 
“  breastless.”  Such  is  the  ordinary  tale;  the  origin  of  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  vague  reports,  exaggerated  and  poetically  embellished,  had 
reached  the  Greeks  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  various  Caucasian  dis¬ 
tricts  lived,  performing  military  duties  which  elsewhere  devolved  on  husbands,  and 
also  of  the  numerous  examples  of  female  heroism  which,  travelers  inform  us,  still  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  women  of  that  region.  In  later  times,  however,  the  word  Amazon  has 
been  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Circassian  word  ‘  Maza,  ’  signifying 
the  moon,  as  if  the  myth  of  the  A.  had  taken  its  origin  in  the  worship  of  the  moon, 
which  prevailed  on  the  borders  of  Asia.  Three  nations  of  A.  have  been  mentioned  by 
the  ancients.  1.  The  Asiatic  A.,  from  whom  the  others  branched  off.  These  dwelt  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  Trebizond,  on  the  river  Thermodon  (now  Terineh). 
They  are  said  to  have  at  one  time  subdued  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  to  have  built  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Cumae,  and  other  cities.  Their  queen,  Hippolyte,  or,  according  to  others, 
Antiope,  was  killed  by  Hercules,  as  the  ninth  of  the  labors  imposed  on  him  by 
Eurystheus  consisted  in  taking  from  her  the  shoulder-belt  bestowed  on  her  by  Mars.  On 
one  of  their  expeditions  the  A.  came  to  Attica,  in  the  time  of  Theseus.  They  also 
marched  under  the  command  of  their  queen,  Penthesilea,  to  assist  Priam  against  the 
Greeks.  They  even  appear  upon  the  scene  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  when 
tlieir  queen,  Thalestris,  paid  him  a  visit,  in  order  to  become  a  mother  by  the  conqueror 
of  Asia.  2.  The  Scythian  A.,  who,  in  after-times,  married  among  the  neighboring 
Scythians,  and  withdrew  further  into  Sarmatia.  3.  The  African  A.,  who,  under  the 
command  of  their  queen,  Myrina,  subdued  the  Gorgons  and  Atlantes,  marched  through 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  founded  their  capital  on  the  lake  Tritonis,  but  were  then  anni¬ 
hilated  by  Hercules.  See  Strieker,  Die  Amazonen  in  Sage  unci  Geschichte  (Berl.  1873). 

AMBALA,  a  city  in  India,  capital  of  the  district  of  A.,  30°  24'  n.,  76°  49’  e. ;  an  im¬ 
portant  station  on  the  Scinde,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  railway.  It  is  a  large  walled  town  in 
a  level  and  well  cultivated  country.  The  pop.  is  50,662,  including  the  English  military 
station  near  by;  pop.  of  the  city,  24,040;  of  the  district,  ’68,  1,035,488. 

AMBAS  SADOR  is  a  title  by  which  the  highest  order  of  diplomatic  ministers  is  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  the  person  holding  such  a  high  commission  may  be  defined  to  be  an 
officer  sent  by  one  sovereign  power  to  another  to  treat  on  affairs  of  state.  In  a  less  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  writers  on  public  law  employ  the  term  to  denote  every  kind  of  diplomatic 
minister  or  agent.  The  credentials,  or  letters  of  credence,  of  an  A.  are  addressed 
directly  by  liisT  own  sovereign  to  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent,  and  with  whom  he 
has  the  privilege  of  personal  communication.  In  the  performance  of  all  his  diplomatic 
duties,  an  A.  is  understood  to  represent,  not  only  the  affairs,  but  the  dignity  and  the 
power  of  his  master;  and  by  the  law  of  nations  he  has  many  important  rights  and 
privileges,  the  chief  of  which  is  exemption  from  the  control  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  nation  wherein  he  is  to  exercise  his  functions,  an  exemption  that  is  not  confined  to 
the  A.  himself,  but  is  extended  to  all  his  suite,  including  not  only  the  persons  employed 
by  him  in  diplomatic  services,  but  his  wife,  chaplain,  and  household  generally.  But 
there  is  a  dispute  among  legal  writers  whether  this  exemption  extends  to  all  crimes,  or 
whether  it  is  limited  to  such  offenses  as  are  mala  prohibita,  as  coining,  and  not  to  those 
that  are  mala  in  se,  as  murder.  The  law  of  England  appears  to  have  formerly  allowed 
the  exemption  in  the  restricted  sense  only;  and  in  the  year  1654,  during  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  the  Portuguese  A.  -was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  for  an  atrocious 
murder.  But  now,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  this  country,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  it  is  considered  that  the  security  of  an  A.  in  conducting  the  inter- 
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course  of  nations,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  punishment  of  a  particular  crime,  and 
therefore  few  examples  have  happened  in  modern  times  where  an  A.  has  been  punished 
for  any  offense.  In  regard  to  civil  suits,  it  was  at  one  time  held  and  laid  down  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  that  an  A.  to  the  English  court  was  answerable  for  any  contract  which 
was  good  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  full  exemption  of  an  A.  from  legal 
process  in  civil  cases  was  first  recognized  by  7  Anne,  c.  12,  a  statute  whose  history  is 
thus  related  by  Blackstone:  “In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  an  A.  from  Peter  the 
great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  was  actually  arrested,  and  taken  out  of  his  coach  in  London, 
Tor  a  debt  of  £50,  which  he  had  there  contracted.  Instead  of  applying  to  be  discharged 
upon  his  privilege,  he  gave  bail  to  the  action,  and  the  next  day  complained  to  the 
queen.  The  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  arrest  were  examined  before  the  privy 
council  (of  which  the  lord  chief- justice  Holt  was  at  the  same  time  sworn  a  member), 
and  seventeen  were  committed  to  prison,  most  of  whom  were  prosecuted  by  information 
in  the  court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  at  the  suit  of  the  attorney-general;  and  at  their  trial 
before  the  lord  chief -justice,  were  convicted  of  the  facts  by  the  jury;  reserving  the 
question  of  law,  how  far  those  facts  were  criminal,  to  be  afterwards  argued  before  the 
judges,  which  question  was  never  determined.  In  the  mean  time  the  czar  resented  this 
affront  very  highly,  and  demanded  that  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  all  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  arrest,  should  be  punished  with  instant  death.  But  the  queen  (to  the 
amazement  of  that  despotic  court)  directed  her  secretary  to  inform  him,  that  she  could 
inflict  no  punishment  upon  any  of  the  meanest  of  her  subjects ,  unless  warranted  by  the  law 
of  the  land;  and  therefore  was  persuaded  that  he  would  not  insist  upon  impossibilities. 
To  satisfy,  however,  the  clamors  of  the  foreign  ministers,  who  made  it  a  common  cause, 
as  well  as  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Peter,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  and  after¬ 
wards  passed  into  a  law  (the  7th  Anne,  c.  12),  to  prevent  and  punish  such  outrageous  in¬ 
solence  for  the  future  ;  and  with  a  copy  of  this  act  elegantly  engrossed  and  illuminated, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  queen,  an  A.  extraordinary  was  commissioned  to 
appear  at  Moscow,  who  declared,  that  though  her  majesty  could  not  inflict  such  a  punish¬ 
ment  as  icas  required,  because  of  the  defect  in  that  particular  of  the  former  established 
constitutions  of  her  kingdom,  yet,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  parliament,  she  had 
caused  a  new  act  to  be  passed,  to  serve  as  a  law  for  the  future.  “This  humiliating  step,” 
says  Blackstone,  “was  accepted  as  a  full  satisfaction  by  the  czar;  and  the  offenders,  at 
his  request,  were  discharged  from  all  further  prosecution.” 

But  although  an  A.  is  not  amenable  to  any  tribunal  of  the  country  he  resides  in,  he 
cannot  misconduct  himself  with  impunity.  He  must  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  country  in  which  he  is  officially  resident;  and  if  he  violates  or  offends  these  laws 
and  customs,  he  may  be  complained  of  to  the  court  or  government  which  he  represents: 
or  if  the  offense  is  of  a  very  serious  nature,  his  recall  may  be  demanded,  or  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  has  given  such  offense  may  dismiss  him  peremptorily,  and  further  require 
that  he  be  brought  to  trial  in  his  own  country.  It  hardly  need  be  added  that  if  an  A.  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  which  threatens  the  safety  of  the  state,  he  ceases  to  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  exemption  in  question. 

There  are  some  other  and  inferior  privileges  which  are  very  generally  allowed  to- 
ambassadors:  they  are,  for  instance,  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  they 
are,  in  general,  exempted  from  direct  taxation,  they  have  special  letter-bags,  and  they 
are  usually  allowed  to  import  their  goods  without  paying  any  custom-house  duties — a 
privilege,  however,  which,  being  liable  to  abuse,  has  sometimes  been  limited. 

Ambassadors  are  of  two  kinds — first,  those  who  reside  regularly  at  the  court  to 
which  they  are  accredited;  and,  secondly,  those  who  are  sent  on  special  occasions,  when 
they  receive  the  designation  of  Ambassadors  Extraordinary.  The  employment  of 
permanent  ambassadors  originated  in  modern  times.  Her  majesty’s  diplomatic  corps 
includes  only  five  ambassadors  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  who  are  accredited 
to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople,  and  Berlin  respectively. 
Inferior  diplomatic  agents  receive  the  title  of  charge  d’affaires,  minister  plenipotentiary, 
or  envoy  (q.v.). 

AMBA  TO,  or  Asiento  D’Ambato,  a  t.  of  Ecuador,  on  the  north-eastern  slope  of 
Chimborazo,  66  m.  s.  from  Quito,  8859  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was  destroyed  in  1698  by 
an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi,  but  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  became  more  flourishing  than  before. 
It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cochineal,  the  products  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Pop.  12,000. 

AM  BER,  a  substance  analogous  to  the  vegetable  resins,  and,  in  all  probability,  derived, 
from  an  extinct  coniferous  tree,  although  now  appearing,  like  coal,  in  connection  with 
beds  of  which  it  is  usually  found,  as  a  product  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  usually 
of  a  pale-yellow  color,  sometimes  reddish  or  brownish,  is  sometimes  transparent,  some¬ 
times  almost  opaque.  It  occurs  in  round  irregular  lumps,  grains,  or  drops;  has  a 
perfectly  conclioidal  fracture,  is  slightly  brittle,  emits  an  agreeable  odor  when  rubbed, 
melts  at  550°  F.,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame  and  pleasant  smell.  It  becomes  nega¬ 
tively  electric  by  friction,  and  possesses  this  property  in  a  high  degree — which,  indeed, 
was  first  observed  in  it,  and  the  term  electricity  is  derived  from  elektron,  the  Greek  name 
of  A.  The  specific  gravity  of  A.  is  1- 0-1*1.  It  is  ultimately  composed  of  carbon  79, , 
hydrogen  10  05,  and  oxygen  10  5.  An  acid  called  succinic  acid  (named  from  the  Lat. 
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succinum ,  amber)  is  obtained  from  it.  A.  had  formerly  a  high  reputation  as  a  medicine, 
but  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  were  almost  entirely  imaginary.  An  antispasmodic  volatile 
oil  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  A.  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture 
of  many  ornamental  articles,  and  for  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  varnish.  Great 
quantities  are  consumed  in  Mohammedan  worship  at  Mecca,  and  it  is  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  east.  It  was  obtained  by  the  ancients  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
where  it  is  still  found,  especially  between  Konigsberg  and  Memel,  in  greater  abundance 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  there  partly  cast  up  by  the  sea,  partly  obtained 
by  means  of  nets,  and  partly  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  bituminous  wood.  It  is  found  else¬ 
where  also  in  coal,  and  occasionally  in  diluvial  deposits,  as  in  the  grave'l  near  London; 
but  it  is  very  rare  in  Britain.  It  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily 
and  the  Adriatic,  and  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  Greenland,  etc. 
It  sometimes  incloses  insects  of  species  which  no  longer  exist.  Leaves  have  also  been 
found  inclosed  in  it.  Specimens  which  contain  insects  or  leaves  being  much  valued, 
fictitious  ones  are  often  manufactured  and  imposed  upon  collectors.  According  to  an 
ancient  fable,  A.  is  the  tears  of  the  sisters  of  Phaethon,  who,  after  his  death,  were 
changed  into  poplars.  The  ancients  set  an  immense  value  upon  it.  Pieces  of  A.  have 
occasionally  been  found  of  12  or  13  lbs.  weight,  but  such  pieces  are  extremely  rare. 

AM  BER,  a  decayed  city  in  the  Rajpoot  state  of  Jeypoor,  India,  4  m.  n.  by  e.  from 
Jeypoor,  in  26°  59'  n.  lat.,  and  75°  58'  e.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  small 
lake,  in  a  deep  hollow  among  hills;  and  its  temples,  houses,  and  streets  are  scattered 
among  numerous  ravines  opening  on  the  lake.  Comparatively  few  of  its  houses  are  now 
inhabited;  but  everywhere  are  to  be  seen  ghastly  Hindu  ascetics,  sitting  amidst  the 
tombs  and  ruined  houses.  On  the  slope  of  an  adjacent  hill  is  the  vast  and  gorgeous 
palace  of  A. ,  a  building  remarkable  for  its  massiveness  and  solidity. 

AM  BERG,  the  old  capital  of  the  upper  Palatinate  in  Bavaria,  35  m.  e.  of  Nurnberg, 
and  32  n.  of  Ratisbon.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Yilz,  and  is  well  built.  Pop. 
’75,  13,382.  The  ancient  walls  are  now  transformed  into  shady  avenues.  A.  is  the  seat 
of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  district,  possesses  a  library  of  34,000  volumes,  a  lyceum, 
an  agricultural  and  industrial  school,  a  house  of  correction,  an  arsenal,  etc.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  products  are  fire-arms,  earthenware,  wmolen  cloths,  ironmongery,  and  beer.  A.  lias 
14  breweries,  a  large  cattle  and  swine  market,  a  market  for  hops,  and  an  important 
salt-trade.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  as  miner's  in  the  neighboring  moun¬ 
tains.  The  suburbs  are  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens  and  shaded  alleys. 

AM  BERGRIS  (i.e.,  gray  amber),  a  fatty  substance,  of  an  ash-gray  color,  with  yellow 
or  reddish  striae,  like  those  of  marble,  which  is  found  in  lumps  of  from  ^  oz.  in 
weight  to  100  lbs.  and  upwards,  floating  on  the  sea,  or  cast  upon  the  sea-shore  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  also  taken  by  whale-fishers  from  the  bowels  of  the  spermaceti 
whale  ( Physeter  macrocephalus).  Much  A.  is  obtained  from  the  coasts  of  the  Bahama 
islands;  it  is  also  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  E.  Indies,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  Brazil.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  it  is  produced  by  the  spermaceti  whale,  and  that 
it  is  a  morbid  secretion  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  that  animal,  derived  from  the  bile. 
It  is  highly  valued  upon  account  of  its  agreeable  smell,  and  is  much  used  in  perfumery. 
The  price  is  about  20$.  an  ounce.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  medicinal  uses, 
but  is  scarcely  employed  in  Europe ;  although,  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  is 
much  used  as  a  medicine,  and  also  in  cookery  as  a  condiment.  The  specific  gravity  of 
A  is  scarcely  more  than  0  9.  It  almost  always  contains  black  spots,  which  appear  to  be 
caused  by  the  presence  of  beaks  of  the  Sepia  octopoclia,  the  principal  food  of  the  sperma¬ 
ceti  whale.  It  consists  in  great  part  (85  per  cent)  of  a  peculiar  brilliant  white  crystalline 
substance  called  Ambrein,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by  treating  it  with  alcohol. 

AMBERLY,  John,  Viscount.  See  page  889. 

AMBI'ORIX,  a  Belgo-Gallic  chief  who  fought  against  Julius  Caesar  in  the  1st  c.  b.c. 
By  cunning  and  strategy  he  defeated  one  important  Roman  garrison,  and  massacred 
every  man;  but  while  on  the  march  to  another  camp  he  encountered  Caesar  himself,  who 
easily  defeated  him,  though  A.  with  a  few  men  escaped  into  the  forests. 

AMBLETEUSE,  pop.  about  700;  a  French  seaport  on  the  English  channel,  5  m.  n. 
of  Boulogne,  where  James  II.  landed  on  his  flight  from  England  in  1689.  The  place  is 
no  longer  prosperous.  When  Napoleon  meditated  the  invasion  of  England  in  1804,  he 
undertook  without  success  to  improve  the  harbor.  Near  A.  stands  the  granite  column 
erected  by  Napoleon  to  the  grand  army  of  1805. 

AMBLYCHILA.  See  page  889. 

AMBL Y OP'SIS,  a  genus  of  blind  fishes  of  which  one  species  is  found  in  the  Mam¬ 
moth  cave,  Kentucky.  Eyes  exist,  but  they  are  in  a  rudimentary  state  and  under  the 
epidermis.  The  A.  is  small,  the  largest  no  more  than  5  in.  long;  body  white  and  partly 
covered  with  scales;  easily  taken  by  a  net  or  by  the  hand  if  perfect  silence  is  observed, 
but  they  have  most  acute  hearing.  They  feed  on  crayfish  and  other  fishes.  The  nearest 
kindred  are  the  minnow,  pickerel,  and  herring. 

AM  BO  (Lat.),  a  kind  of  reading-desk  or  pulpit,  which,  in  early  churches,  was  placed 
in  the  choir.  The  gospels  and  epistles  were  read  from  the  A.,  and  sermons  were  some¬ 
times  preached  from  it,  although  the  more  usual  practice  in  the  primitive,  church 
was  for  the  preacher  to  stand  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  A.  is  still  to  be 
found  in  oriental  churches,  and  specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Rome.  1  lie  A.  has  two 
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ascents,  one  from  the  e.,  and  the  other  from  the  w.  In  tlie  Homan  churches,  there  were 
two  ambos,  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  from  one  of  which  the  gospel  was  read,  and 
from  the  other,  the  epistle.  Where  two  such  ambos  were  used,  their  construction  was 
somewhat  different.  The  name  A.  was  also  given  to  the  analogium  or  reading-desk  used 
in  monastic  choirs,  which  was  usually  in  the  form  of  an  eagle. 

AMBOISE',  a  t.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire, 
Fi  'ance.  It  is  15  m.  by  railway  e.  of  Tours,  and  lies  in  a  region  so  rich  in  vineyards,  that 
it  has  been  called  “the  garden  of  France.”  Its  manufactures  are  unimportant.  A. 
possesses  a  castle,  in  which  several  of  the  French  kings  have  resided.  Charles  VIII.  was 
born  here.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  his  death.  The  town  is  memorable  as  the  place  in 
which  the  religious  wars  that  devastated  the  kingdom  during  the  16th  c.  broke  out,  and 
where  the  word  “  Huguenot”  was  first  applied  to  the  Protestant  party.  The  castle  of  A. 
was  much  improved  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Arab  chief,  Abd-el- 
Kader,  during  his  captivity  in  France.  Pop.  ’76,  4475. 

AMBOISE,  George  d’,  cardinal  and  prime  minister  under  Louis  XII.  of  France,  was 
b.,  1460,  at  Cliaumont-sur-Loire.  When  only  14  years  old  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mon- 
tauban,  and  almoner  to  Louis  XI.,  and,  in  1493,  was  made  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Initi¬ 
ated  in  early  years  into  the  intrigues  of  court,  he  soon,  by  his  zealous  services,  secured 
the  confidence  of  Louis  of  Orleans  (Louis  XII.),  by  whom  he  was  made  premier  in  1498. 
From  this  time  A.  became  the  prime  mover  in  all  the  political  affairs  of  France.  By  his 
advice  the  king  undertook  the  capture  of  Milan,  which  had  such  great  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  France.  After  the  death  of  pope  Alexander  VI.,  A.  endeavored  to  raise  him¬ 
self  to  the  papal  see,  and  having  failed  became  the  dangerous  enemy  of  the  succeeding 
popes,  Pius  HI. — who  occupied  the  papal  chair  only  27  days — and  Julius  II.  To  secure 
liis  own  election,  A.  encouraged  a  schism  between  the  French  church  and  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  convened  a  separate  council,  held  first  at  Pisa,  afterwards  at  Milan  and  Lyon ; 
but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  failures  of  the  French  army  in  Italy.  He  died  at 
Lyon,  May  25,  1510.  The  cardinal  A.  was  a  dexterous  and  experienced  statesman;  but 
was  accused  of  avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition,  and  it  was  said  that  his  vast  fortune  of 
11,000,000  livres  had  not  been  accumulated  by  over-scrupulous  means.  His  biography 
was  written  by  Montagnes  (1631)  and  Legendre  (Rouen,  1724). 

AMBOY,  at.  in  Lee  co.,  Ill.,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Rock  Falls  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads,  94  m.  w.  of  Chicago.  It  has  manufactures 
and  local  trade.  Pop.  ’80,  3000. 


AMBOY  NA,  Apon  or  Thau  the  most  important  of  the  Spice  islands  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  lies  s.w.  from  Ceram,  and  n.w.  from  ELanda,  in  127°  51'  30  "-128°  22'  15"  e. 
long.,  and  3°  26' 40  "-3°  49' s.  lat.  Area,  287  sq.m  The  bay  of  A.  runs  into  the  island 
lengthways,  forming  two  peninsulas,  the  northern  called  Hitu,  and  the  southern,  which 
is  the  smallest,  Leitimor.  A.  is  mountainous,  the  highest  peaks  being  in  Hitu.  The 
climate  is  healthy;  average  temperature,  82°  F. ;  west,  72°.  The  e.  monsoon  brings 
heavy  rains  and  storms.  There  are  many  rapid  streams,  and  the  t.  of  A.  is  supplied 
with  excellent  water  from  three  small  rivers.  Clove,  sago,  mango,  and  cocoa-nut  trees 
are  abundant,  also  fine  timber  for  cabinet  work.  The  sago  palm  grows  along  thp  shores. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  the  cajeput  or  leucadendron,  from  the  leaves  of  which  a  medic¬ 
inal  oil  is  extracted.  The  clove  produce  varies  much,  but  the  average  of  10  years  is 
about  400,000  lbs.  In  a  good  year,  a  bearing  tree  gives  about  5  lbs.  Sweet  potatoes,  cof¬ 
fee,  pepper,  indigo,  rice,  and  fruits  are  grown.  Fish  is  plentiful,  and  on  the  banks  of  A. 
beautiful  shells  are  found.  Deer  are  numerous  on  Hitu.  There  are  hogs  and  goats,  a 
few  sheep,  monkeys,  civet-cats,  anteaters,  crocodiles,  snakes,  etc.  Buffaloes,  "horned 
cattle,  and  horses  are  imported.  The  natives  are  for  the  most  civilized,  though  still  very 
superstitious.  They  speak  a  Malay  dialect,  and  observe  customs  which  indicate  a  Hindoo 
origin.  Daughters  are  a  source  of  wealth,  a  payment  of  jewels,  slaves,  or  clothing  being 
exacted  from  the  bridegroom.  The  villagers  are  set  apart  for  the  clove  cultivation,  and 
employed  in  feudal  service  during  one  half  of  the  year.  The  freemen  follow  handi¬ 
crafts,  grow  fruits  and  vegetales,  fish,  make  fragrant  oils,  and  trade.  The  trade,  which 
is  small,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Chinese  and  Arabs.  Pop.  28,000,  fully  one  half  being 
Christians;  the  remainder,  except  2000  heathen,  Mohammedans.  The  Dutch  took  A. 
from  the  Portuguese  in  1605. 


Amboyna,  the  capital,  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  n.w.  shore  of  Leitimor,  on 
the  bay  of  A.,  in  3°  41'  40''  s.  lat.,  and  128°  15'  e.  long.  A  wooden  pier,  where  ship’s  lie 
in  20  fathoms,  leads  to  the  t.  through  fort  Victoria,  in  which  are  two  companies  of 
infantry  and  half  a  company  of  artillery,  making  a  force  of  271  men  and  23  officers. 
The  t.  is  built  at  the  base  of  mount  Soya.  The  streets  are  wide  and  clean ;  many  houses 
are  shaded  by  nutmeg  trees  Principal  buildings  are  two  Protestant  churches,  an  orphan 
house,  hospital,  etc.  Europeans  live  s.w.  of  the  fort  in  low  stone  houses.  There  is  a 
theater,  and  well-kept  markets.  The  Netherlands  missionary  society  has  a  training-school 
for  native  teachers  and  ministers,  with  a  printing  establishment  for  lesson-books.  The 
Reformed  church  has  1800  members,  1300  being  natives,  with  2  ministers  who  superin¬ 
tend  other  churches.  Pop.  10,500.  Siuce  1854"  A.  has  been  a  free  port. 
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AMBRA'CIA,  or  Ampracia,  a  city  of  ancient  Epirus,  on  tlie  e.  bank  of  the  river 
Araclitlius,  7  m.  from  the  Ambracian  gulf.  About  635  b.c.  it  was  colonized  by  Corin¬ 
thians,  and  became  a  Greek  city.  Its  power  increased  until,  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  it  commanded  the  whole  of  Amphilochia,  including  the  city  of  Argos.  In 
432  b.c.  the  expelled  Argosians  drove  out  the  Ambracians  and  retook  their  city.  The 
Ambracians  made  two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  recapture  Argos,  but  their  power  was 
declining,  and  in  338  the  old  city  submitted  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  About  295  b.c. 
Ambracia  was  ceded  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  who  made  it  his  capital  and  enriched  it  with 
works  of  art.  At  a  later  period  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  iEtolian  league,  and  in 
the  year  189  b.c.  it  sustained  a  siege  in  the  war  between  the  iEtolians  and  the  Romans, 
the  latter  entering  the  place  and  carrying  many  of  the  treasures  of  art  to  Rome.  In  31 
b.c.  Augustus  removed  the  people  of  A.  to  Nicopolis,  the  town  which  he  founded  in 
honor  of  his  victory  at  Actium.  The  site  of  A.  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Arta, 
near  which  ruins  of  the  old  city  can  be  seen. 

AM'BRIZ,  part  of  the  Portuguese  Angola,  Africa;  89,300  sq.m.;  pop.  2,100,000. 
The  chief  t.  is  A.  at  the  mouth  of  Loge  river,  in  7°  52' s.  The  Portuguese  annexed  the 
t.  in  1855.  In  1865  it  had  16  trading  stations,  of  which  2  were  American. 

AMBROS,  August  Wilhelm.  See  page  889. 

AM  BROSE,  Saint,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church, 
was  b.  about  the  year  340,  probably  at  Treves,  where  his  father,  as  prefect  of  Gaul,  was 
wont  to  reside.  A.  received  a  fortunate  omen  even  in  his  cradle:  a  swarm  of  bees 
covered  the  slumbering  boy;  and  the  astonished  nurse  saw  that  the  bees  clustered  round 
his  mouth,  without  doing  him  any  harm.  His  father,  perhaps  remembering  a  similar 
wonder  related  of  Plato,  foreboded  from  this  a  high  destiny  for  A.  He  received  an 
excellent  education,  and  went  with  his  brother  Satyrus  to  Milan,  in  order  to  follow  the 
legal  profession.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that,  in  369,  he  was  appointed, 
by  Valentinian,  prefect  of  upper  Italy  and  Milan.  In  this  office,  his  gentleness  and  wis¬ 
dom  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  people,  whose  prosperity  had  been  much 
injured  by  the  troubles  caused  by  Arianism.  Accordingly,  by  both  Allans  and  Cath¬ 
olics,  he  was  unanimously  called  to  be  bishop  of  Milan,  in  374.  A.  long  refused  to 
accept  this  dignity,  and  even  left  the  city;  yet  lie  soon  returned,  was  baptized,  as  hith¬ 
erto  he  had  been  only  a  catechumen,  and  was  consecrated  eight  days  afterwards.  The 
anniversary  of  this  event  is  still  celebrated  as  a  fete  by  the  Catholic  church.  As  a  bishop, 
A.  won  the  universal  reverence  of  all,  by  his  mild  and  gentle,  though,  towards  wicked¬ 
ness  of  every  kind,  severe  and  unbending  character.  Thus,  he  repulsed  the  emperor 
Theodosius  himself  even  from  the  door  of  the  church,  on  account  of  his  having  caused 
the  rebellious  Thessalonians  to  be  cruelly  massacred  by  Rufinus,  excommunicated  him, 
and  only  restored  him  to  the  church  after  eight  months  of  severe  penance.  A.  d„  in  397. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works,  in  which  he  followed  in  many  things  the  Greek  theologi¬ 
cal  writers,  is  that  published  by  the  Benedictines  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1686-1690).  The  hymn, 
Te  Deum  Lauctamus,  is  usually  ascribed  to  A.,  but  it  is  proved  to  have  been  written  100 
years  later.  The  Ambrosian  ritual  has  also  received  his  name,  only  because  A.  had 
'made  some  changes  upon  it,  which  are  retained  at  the  present  day  in  the  Milanese 
church.  A  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  A. ,  was 
probably  composed  by  the  Roman  deacon  Hilarius,  and  is  usually  quoted  as  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  Ambrosiaster.  A.  is  the  patron  saint  of  Milan,  and  the  Ambrosian 
library  received  its  name  in  honor  of  him. 

AMBRO  SIA,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  is  the  name  of  the  food  of  the  gods, 
which  conferred  immortal  youth  and  beauty.  It  was  brought  by  doves  to  Jupiter,  and 
was  occasionally  bestowed  upon  such  human  beings  as  were  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the 
gods.  A.  was  also  used  as  a  fragrant  salve,  which  the  goddesses  employed  to  heighten 
their  beauty;  with  which  Jupiter  himself  anointed  his  locks;  and  which  had  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  preserving  bodies  from  corruption.  Hindu  mythology  has  also  its  amnia  (from 
a ,  signifying  “  without”  or  “  not,”  and  the  Sanscrit  root,  allied  to  the  Lat.  mort,  and 
Greek  brot),  or  liquor  of  immortality,  that  resulted  from  the  churning  of  the  ocean  by 
the  gods ;  and  the  gods  of  the  Scandinavian  pantheon  were  preserved  in  perpetual  vigor 
by  eating  the  apples  guarded  by  Idun. 

AMBRO  SIAN  CHANT,  the  choral  music  of  the  early  Christian  church,  introduced 
from  the  eastern  church  into  the  western  by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  4th  c. ; 
it  was  founded  on  the  first  four  authentic  modes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  sung 
antiphonally.  It  continued  in  use  until  the  6th  c.,  when  pope  Gregory  the  great  reformed 
the  music  of  the  church  by  introducing  the  Gregorian  chant.  There  exists  still  another 
specimen  of  music  by  Ambrosius,  which  is  now  known  only  in  the  German-Lutheran 
church  by  Luther’s  translation  of  the  words,  Nun  kommt  der  Heiden  Heiland;  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  1400  years  old,  and  remains  to  this  day  a  beautiful  specimen  of  melody,  expres¬ 
sive  of  filial  humility  and  submission.  The  A.  C.  continued  to  be  still  sung  in  the 
cathedral  at  Milan  long  after  Gregory’s  reformation,  and  till  this  day,  it  is  said,  it  may 
be  heard  there. 

AMBRO  SIAN  LIBRARY,  a  library  in  Milan,  so  named  in  honor  of  St.  Ambrose,  the 
patron  saint  of  that  city.  It  was  established  in  1609  by  the  cardinal  archbishop  Federigo 
Borromeo,  who  employed  learned  men  to  collect  books  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This 
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library  was  afterwards  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Pinelli  collec¬ 
tion.  Borromeo  intended  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  library,  a  college  of  16 
learned  men,  each  having  charge  of  a  particular  department,  to  make  known  the  works 
in  the  library,  and  assist  strangers  in  their  researches.  The  want  of  funds  limited  the 
number  of  members  of  this  college.  The  chief  acting  officer,  or  prefetto ,  and  four  assist¬ 
ants,  are  Doctores  Bibliothecae  Ambrosian  ae.  The  library  contains!.  40,000  volumes  of 
printed  books,  and  8000  MSS.  Among  the  many  rarities  belonging  to  .it,  besides  the 
Palimpsests  and  other  as  yet  unedited  MSS.  discovered  by  Maio,  Castiglione,  and  Maz- 
zuchelli,  it  contains  a  “  Virgil,”  in  which  Petrarch  had  written  an  account  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Laura. 


AM  BUY,  Aumery,  or  Almery  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Almonry),  a 
niche  in  the  wTall  of  a  church,  shut  in  by  a  door;  or  a  small  cabinet  of  wood  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  altar,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  vestments  and  utensils,  such  as  the 
chalices,  basins,  cruets,  etc.,  used  for  the  service  of  the  mass.  In  monastic  buildings, 
ambries  were  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  keeping  plate,  hanging  towels  for  the 
monks  to  dry  their  hands  with  before  dinner,  and  the  like..  In  this  sense,  the  term  A. 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  kind  of  cupboard  which  was  closed  in  and  locked, 
and  it  is  so  used  in  Scotland  at  the  present  day. 


AMBULACRA  OF  STAR-FISH, 

As  seen  in  a  longitudinal  and  vertical  section  of 
one  of  the  rays ;  and  three  of  them  in  a  separate  figure 
on  a  larger  scale,  in  which  they  are  shown  in  different 
conditions:  a ,  a,  a,  tubular  feet;  b,  b,  b,  internal  vesi¬ 
cles;  c,  the  organ  which  supplies  the  fluid  with  which 
they  are  filled. 


AMBULA  CRA  (from  the  Latin  ambu- 
lare,  to  walk),  tliename  given  to  peculiar 
organs  of  locomotion  with  wdiich  star¬ 
fishes  and  other  ecMnodermata  are  fur¬ 
nished.  They  are  fleshy,  more  or  less 
elongated,  and  terminated  by  suckers. 
They  pass  through  orifices  in  the  shell 
or  other  external  integument  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  are  generally  arranged  in  rows. 
Those  of  the  echini ,  or  sea-urchins,  are 
long  enough  to  extend  beyond  the  point 
of  the  spines,  and  by  means  of  them  the 
animal  is  able  to  climb  a  perpendicular 
rock.  They  are  tubular,  and  each  has 
at  its  base  a  vesicle,  filled  with  a  fluid 
■which,  on  the  contraction  of  the  vesicle, 
is  forced  into  the  tube,  dilating  it  to  its 
full  extent,  whilst,  on  the  contraction 
of  the  tube,  the  fluid  returns  again  into 
the  vesicle.  The  fluid  is  not  secreted  by 
these  vesicles,  but  provided  for  them  by 
distinct  secreting  organs. 


*AM  BULANCE,  a  military  term  which  is  somewdiat  differently  applied  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  In  France,  an  A.  is  a  portable  hospital,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  every  division 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  and  provided  with  all  the  requisites  for  the  medical  succor  of  sick 
and  wounded  troops.  Such  an  A.  is  stationed  at  some  spot  removed  from  immediate 
danger;  and  soldiers  are  sedulously  employed  after  a  battle  in  seeking  out  those  who 
have  fallen,  and  conveying  them  to  the  A.  Baron  Larrey,  during  the  great  wars  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  brought  this  department  of  medical  business  to  a  high  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  When  England  engaged  in  war  with 
Russia  in  1854,  the  A.  arrangements,  like  many  others  relating  to  the  army,  were  in  a 
very  imperfect  state.  In  the  English  army,  A.,  strictly  speaking,  means  a  field  hospital 
with  all  its  wagons,  litters,  tents,  cooking  canteen,  etc. ;  but  sometimes  the  name  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  four-wheeled  ■wagon  or  a  two-wheeled  cart  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
wounded  men.  When  lord  Raglan  was  about  to  be  sent  out  with  the  army,  Dr.  Guthrie, 
president  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  devised  a  new  form  of  A.  cart ;  while  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  director-general  of  the  army  and  ordnance  medical  department,  invented  a  new 
A.  wagon.  The  use  of  Dr.  G's  A.  cart  was  as  follows :  The  badly  -wounded  were  laid 
on  it  at  full  length,  while  those  slightly  hurt  sat  in  front  and  rear,  and  on  the  sides.  A 
stretcher  is  slung  from  the  top  for  the  accommodation  of  the  former.  The  back-board 
is  let  down  for  cases  requiring  amputation.  The  hospital  chests  are  lashed  underneath. 
Many  of  Smith’s  A.  wagons  and  of  Guthrie’s  A.  carts  were  at  once  made  and  sent  out  to 
the  e. ;  but  they  were  not  at  the  proper  place  when  most  wanted.  After  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  the  English  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  means  for  conveying  their  wounded 
down  to  the  beach ;  but  the  French  had  for  this  purpose  a  large  number"  of  cacolets,  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  by  their  experience  in  Algeria.  Each  of  these  consists  of  two  easy-chairs, 
slung  in  panniers  across  the  back  of  a  mule;  and  it  is  accordingly  available  along  tracks 
wdiere  no  wheel-carriage  could  pass.  These  cacolets  have  since  been  adopted  in  the 
English  army,  as  well  as  improved  hand-litters,  wdieeled-litters  or  barrows,  and  ambu¬ 
lance  wagons  on  a  more  modern  model  than  those  of  Smith  and  Guthrie,  but  having  the 
same  general  character.  The  American  war,  the  wars  of  186(5  and  ’70,  and  above  all,  the 
growth  of  volunteer  aid  societies  under  the  influence  of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1866 
(which  gave  to  the  wounded  and  their  attendants  the  privileges  of  neutrality),  have 
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largely  developed  the  A.  equipments  of  every  European  army.  Every  international  ex¬ 
hibition  now  contains  an  immense  number  of  designs  for  the  safe  transport  of  the 
wounded.  The  most  remarkable  step  taken  in  this  direction  has  been  the  organization 
of  railway  ambulances.  Trains  of  carriages  either  built  for  the  purpose,  or  adapted 
from  the  ordinary  rolling-stock,  can  now  be  fitted  up  as  moving  hospitals,  with  their 
staff  of  surgeons  and  attendants;  and  by  means  of  these  railway  ambulances  the  wounded 
can  be  safely  and  rapidly  removed  from  the  incumbered  field  hospitals  to  the  permanent 
hospitals  of  the  great  cities  of  their  own  country.  All  the  fittings  for  thus  adapting 
railway  trains  to  hospital  purposes  are  now  kept  permanently  in  store  in  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  continent.  See  Sup p.,  page  889. 

AM  BTJLATORY.  A  name  occasionally  given  in  architecture  to  the  cloisters  of  a 
cathedral,  college,  or  the  like. 

AM  BUSCADE  is  one  of  the  manoeuvres  adopted  in  war.  The  original  Italian,  imbo- 
scata  (‘  concealed  in  a  wood  ’),  denotes  the  general  nature  of  the  A. ;  but  the  meaning  is 
now  much  more  extended,  seeing  that  it  implies  to  any  attempt  to  attack  an  enemy  by 
lying  in  wait  and  coming  upon  him  unexpectedly.  In  former  days,  when  soldiers 
fought  hand  to  hand  more  frequently  than  at  present,  the  A.  was  much  resorted  to;  but 
the  tactics  of  modern  times  render  it  less  available.  It  was  by  an  A.  on  the  part  of  the 
revolted  sepoys  that  so  many  British  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded  in  that  adventure 
which  was  known,  during  the  wars  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  as  the  ‘disaster  at  Arrah,’  in 
July,  1857.  An  A.  is  neither  an  ‘attack ’nor  a  *  surprise,’  in  military  language;  it  is 
something  more  sudden  and  unexpected  than  either. — Ambush  is  another  name  for  am¬ 
buscade. 

AMELAN'CHIER,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Rosacea  (q.v.),  sub-order 
Pomeee,  distinguished  by  having  five  ovaries,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  cells,  with 
one  ovule  in  each  cell,  the  ripe  fruit  including  3  to  5  carpels.  It  consists  of  a  few  species 
of  small  trees  with  deciduous  simple  leaves,  abundant  racemes  of  white  flowers,  and 
small  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  a  little  larger,  but  soft,  juicy,  and  agreeable.  The 
common  A.  {A.  vulgaris)  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  etc.  The  other  species  are 
natives  of  N.  America.  A.  botryapium  is  sometimes  called  June-berry,  from  its  fruit 
ripening  in  June,  before  that  of  any  other  tree  or  shrub;  and  A.  ovalis  produces  a  very 
pleasant  fruit,  which  makes  excellent  puddings.  The  amelanchiers  are  planted  in 
Britain  merely  as  ornamental  trees.  They  are  very  hardy. 

AMELIA,  a  co.  in  central  Virginia  on  the  Danville  railroad,  almost  surrounded  by 
the  Appomattox  river;  300  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  10,377 — 7340  colored.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  railroad;  the  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco, 
Co.  seat,  Amelia  Court  House. 

AME  LIA  (anc.  Amelia),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  21  m.  s.w.  of 
Spoleto.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  mountains  between  the  Nera  and  the  Tiber, 
about  7  m.  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
cathedral.  Pop.  of  commune,  3024. 

AMELOT  DE  LA  HOUSSAYE,  Abraham  Nicolas,  1634-1706;  a  French  historian ; 
a  prisoner  in  the  bastile  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  He  published  History  of  the  Government 
of  Venice,  translations  of  Macchiavelli’s  Prince,  and  Tacitus’s  Annals ,  and  of  Sarpi’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  notes  of  which,  written  by  A.,  gave  great  offense  to  the 
advocates  of  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  pope.  Voltaire  speaks  of  his  histories  as 
very  good,  and  of  his  memoirs  as  very  faulty. 

AMELOTTE,  Denis,  1606-78;  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  writer;  member  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  orators  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  He  is  remembered  for  his  quarrels  with  the 
Port  Royalists,  and  his  fierce  denunciation  of  the  Jansenists.  A.  published  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  1666-68. 

AMEN',  a  Hebrew  word  of  asseveration,  is  equivocal  to  “yea,”  “truly,”  and  has  been 
commonly  adopted  in  the  forms  of  Christian  worship.  In  Jewish  synagogues,  the  A.  is 
pronounced  by  the  congregation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  benediction  given  at  parting. 
Among  the  early  Christians,  the  prayer  offered  by  the  presbyter  was  concluded  by  the 
word  A.,  uttered  by  the  congregation.  Mention  is  made  of  the  practice  in  tjie  1st  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (xiv.  16).  Justin  Martyr^s  the  earliest  of  the  fathers  who  alludes  to 
the  use  of  the  response.  “In  speaking  of  the  sacrament,  he  says  that  at  the  close  of  the 
benediction  and  prayer,  all  the  assembly  respond  ‘A.’  According  to  Tertullian,  none 
but  the  faithful  were  allowed  to  join  in  the  response.”  A  somewhat  noisy  and  irreverent 
practice  prevailed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper  until  the  6th  c.,  after  which  it. 
was  discontinued.  “  Upon  the  reception  both  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine,  each  person 
uttered  a  loud  ‘  A. ;’  and  at  the  close  of  the  consecration  by  the  priest,  all  joined  in  shouting 
a  loud  ‘A.’”  The  same  custom  was  observed  at  baptism,  where  the  sponsors  and 
witnesses  responded  vehemently.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  A.  was  pronounced  after 
the  name  of  each  person  of  the  Trinity;  and  at  the  close  of  the  baptismal  formula,  the 
people  responded.  At  the  conclusion  of  prayer,  it  signifies  (according  to  the  English 
church  catechism)  so  be  it;  after  the  repetition  of  the  creed,  so  is  it. 
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AMEND'MENT  is  a  term  used  both  in  judicial  and  parliamentary  proceedings.  In 
the  former,  it  is  a  power  of  correction  of  any  errors  in  actions,  suits,  or  prosecutions, 
which  has  been  greatly  extended  of  late,  and  which  has  largely  improved  and  simplified 
the  administration  of  the  law,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  parliament,  the  word 
A.  is  used  when  it  is  intended  to  oppose,  vary,  or  qualify  a  question  or  resolution;  and 
in  the  case  of  bills,  it  is  employed  as  a  courteous  method  of  dismissing  the  bill  from  any 
further  consideration,  by  moving  that  instead  of  “now,”  it  be  read  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  six  months,  or  any  other  term  beyond  the  probable  duration  of  the  session.  It 
is  also  competent  to  a  member  to  move  as  an  A.  to  the  question  a  resolution  declaratory  of 
some  principle  adverse  to  that  of  the  bill,  provided  it  be  strictly^  relevant,  as  was  done 
successfully,  in  1859,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  when  he  moved  and  carried,  as  an  A.  to 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  reform  bill  of  Lord  Derby’s  government,  a 
resolution  declaratory  of  a  principle  which  the  supporters  of  that  measure  considered 
to  be  subversive  of  it. 

AMENDMENT  {ante).  An  A.  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  may  be  proposed 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house  of  congress,  and  then  it  must  be 
submitted  to  the  states,  when,  if  three  fourths  of  all  the  states  by  vote  in  the  legislature 
(or  in  state  convention  if  required  by  congress)  ratify  such  amendment,  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  constitution.  Or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  states,  congress  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments;  but  this  mode 
has  never  been  resorted  to.  There  is  one  restriction  only  on  the  nature  of  amendments, 
which  is  “  that  no  state  without  its  consent  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
senate.” 

AMENO'PHIS,  Am'unopu,  or  Amen-tiotef,  the  name  of  three  Egyptian  kings  of  the 
18th  dynasty.  A.  I.  was  the  second  of  them.  He  continued  the  conquests  begun  by  his 
predecessor  in  Canaan,  and  made  an  expedition  towards  Ethiopia  to  extend  the  boundary 
of  his  kingdom.  He  reigned  21  years,  1499-78  b.c. 

AMENO'PHIS  II.,  King  of  Egypt,  son  and  successor  of  Thotmes  III.,  and  father  of 
Thotmes  IY. ;  identified  by  some  writers  with  Memnon,  who  fought  against  the  Greeks 
at  Troy. 

AMENO'PHIS  III.,  King  of  Egypt,  son  of  Thotmes  IY.  He  reigned  36  years,  1400- 
1364  b.c.  ,  and  made  Egypt  prosperous  and  contented,  extending  the  kingdom  over  more 
territory  than  ever  before  or  afterwards,  as  it  reached  from  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  into  Ethiopia.  There  are  many  monuments  of  his  period,  the  most  famous 
being  the  two  colossi,  one  of  which  is  known  as  “  the  vocal  Memnon.”  Some  writers 
supposed  this  to  be  the  king  whom  the  Greeks  called  Memnon.  His  exploits  in  war  are 
commemorated  on  the  obelisk  which,  transported  from  Egypt,  now  stands  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  in  Paris. 

AMENTA'CEiE,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  entirely  of  trees  and  shrubs  whose  flowers  are  unisexual, 
the  male  flowers,  and  very  often  also  the  female  flowers,  disposed  in  amenta  or  Catkins 
(q.v.),  and  the  perianth  either  wanting  or  incomplete.  This  order,  which  contains  many 
well-known  and  important  trees,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-orders,  which  by  many 
have  been  erected  into  distinct  orders,  forming  the  amental  alliance  of  Lindley.  Under 
A.  are  ranked  salicinece  or  salicacece  (see  Willow),  myricece  (see  CandleberiiyMyrtle), 
casuarmacem  (see  Casuarina),  betulacm  (see  Birch),  altingiacece,  called  also  balsamacece, 
but  not  to  be  confounded  with  balsaminacece,  or  balsaminece  (see  LiquidambarI  ;  by  some 
also  corylacem  or  cupuliferce  (q.v.),  and  platanem  (see  Plane),  both  of  which  Lindley 
excludes  from  his  amental  alliance,  associating  the  former  with  juglandacece  (see 
Walnut),  as  a  distinct  alliance ,  and  referring  the  latter  to  the  urtical  alliance.  See 
Ltrticace/E.  On  the  other  hand,  he  unites  with  the  amental  alliance  the  order  elceagnacece. 
See  ELA3AGNUS. 

AMEN'THES,  an  Egyptian  mythological  word  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Greek 
word  hades,  the  unseen  world.  Plutarch  explained  it  as  signifying  “the  giving  and 
taking,”  an  interpretation  generally  adopted,  but  erroneously.  A.  literally  means  “the 
hiding”  (-place  understood).  On  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  the  god  Anubis  leading 
to  A.  the  souls  which,  in  the  form  of  birds,  are  escaping  from  the  body  through  the 
mouth.  He  conducts  them  before  the  throne  of  Osiris,  who  sits  as  judge,  with  a  coun¬ 
cil  or  jury  of  forty-two  persons.  The  female  deity,  Ament,  represented  on  monuments 
in  upper  "Egypt,  is  merely  a  female  form  of  Ammon,  and  her  name  has  no  connection 
with  that  of  A. 

AM'ERBACH,  Johann,  d.  about  1520;  a  German  printer,  educated  in  Paris.  He 
established  a  press  at  Basel,  publishing  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine, 
and  began  to  publish  those  of  Jerome.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  Roman  in 
place  of  Gothic  letters.  His  son  Boniface  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus. 

AMEK'ICA,  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  being  smaller  than  Asia,  but  larger, 
perhaps,  than  both  Europe  and  Africa  taken  together.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  main 
divisions  of  the  land  that  is  washed  by  all  the  four  great  oceans — the  Northern,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Southern,  and  the  Pacific. 
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Amendment. 

America. 


If  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Greenland  are  included — as  ought  to  be  done  on  geological 
grounds — A. occupies  about  150°  of  long.,  and  about  135°  of  lat.  Speaking  generally, 
its  extreme  length  may  be  said  to  be  on  a  meridian,  and  its  extreme  breadth  on  a  parallel 
— facts  which,  in  the  light  of  analogy,  look  more  like  a  law  than  an  accident.  As  the  map 
will  show,  similar  coincidences  occur  in  South  A.  by  itself;  in  Africa,  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Australia.  As  between  Asia  and  A.,  moreover,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the 
meridional  semicircles,  along  which  run  their  respective  lengths,  form,  with  an  interval 
of  180°,  one  and  the  same  meridional  circle. 

Like  the  old  continent,  A.  has  been  divided  by  nature  into  two  peninsulas — Darien 
and  Suez  being  the  isthmuses,  while  South  A.  corresponds  with  Africa,  and  North  A. 
with  Asia  and  Europe.  Even  to  this  extent,  however,  the  resemblance  is  by  no  means 
close.  In  the  new  world,  the  whole  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  to  the  s.  of  the  whole  of 
the  upper  one,  while  Asia  overlaps  half  the  latitude,  and  more  than  half  the  magnitude, 
of  Africa. 

Of  the  northern  half  of  A. ,  the  southern  section,  on  account  of  essential  differences  in 
character  and  appearance,  is  in  general  contemplated  by  itself  under  the  name  of  Cen¬ 
tral  A. — the  most  convenient  limit,  perhaps,  being  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte  to  the  lower  end  of  peninsular  California;  and  this  line,  besides  its  geo¬ 
graphical  propriety  on  both  coasts,  has  the  recommendation  of  marking,  on  the  nearer 
coast,  the  international  boundary  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Central  A.,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  has  a  political  signification  as  well  as  a  physical  one,  comprising,  in 
the  former  sense,  the  comparatively  small  states  between  Mexico  and  New  Granada — 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua. 

Physically,  however,  these  three  subdivisions  of  A.  may  be  regarded  as  one,  being 
knit  together  on  the  w.  side  by  a  backbone,  as  it  were,  of  mountains,  which,  under 
various  names  and  various  aspects,  stretches  from  the  extreme  s.  at  cape  Horn  to 
nearly  the  extreme  n.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  To  this  mountain-system  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  under  the  distinct  heads  of  Andes,  Cordilleras  of  Cen¬ 
tral  A.,  and  Rocky  Mountains,  restricting  ourselves  at  present,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  aim  of  this  article,  to  such  features  of  the  entire  chain  as  may  incidentally 
come  under  our  notice  in  connection  with  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  climate,  or  hydrog¬ 
raphy;  and  with  regard  to  this  article  generally,  the  subject  being  A.  as  a  whole,  we 
shall,  as  seldom  and  as  little  as  possible,  anticipate  details,  which,  even  if  anticipated 
here,  must  still  be  repeated  under  the  respective  heads  of  their  proper  localities. 

In  thus  treating  of  A.,  we  shall  consider  separately  its  earthquakes  and  volcanoes ,  its 
climate ,  its  hydrography,  its  history — comprehending  its  discovery  and  its  colonization, 
but  excluding  anything  like  the  annals  of  any  individual  state — and,  lastly,  its  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology. 

The  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  of  A.  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  backbone  of  moun¬ 
tains  already  mentioned.  In  South  A.  they  may  be  said  to  be  exclusively  so  found, 
being  confined  to  the  Andes  proper,  that  skirt  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  Venezuelan  spur  or 
branch  of  the  main  range.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  Central  A.  But  in 
North  A.,  the  energy  which  produces  both  classes  of  phenomena  appears  to  have 
followed  rather  the  coast  than  the  continuous  chain  which  diverges  gradually  from  it — 
earthquakes  being  often  felt  in  the  maritime  towns  of  upper  California,  and  volcanoes 
having  left  their  traces  behind  them  on  the  islands  of  Alaska.  The  agency  in  question 
seems  to  have  traveled  from  n.  to  s.  along  the  coast,  having  exh  austed  itself  in  its  more 
ancient  seats;  and  this  view  derives  support  from  the  obvious  formation  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  are  *as  uearly  as  possible  parallel  with  the  w.  coast  of  A.,  between 
Behring’s  strait  and  the  equator.  On  this  interesting  subject  we  quote  from  Sir  George 
Simpson’s  Overland  Journey:  “  The  whole  group  appears  to  have  been  thrown  up  from 
the  deep  by  volcanic  action  advancing  from  the  n.w.  to  the  s.e.,  and  increasing  in  force 
as  it  advanced;  so  that,  while  island  rose  after  island,  each  grew  at  once  in  height  and  in 
breadth  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  power  that  heaved  it  upwards  from  the  waters. 
Thus  Bird  island,  a  barren  rock  taking  its  name  from  its  only  inhabitants,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  germ  of  the  archipelago,  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  submarine  energy  that  was 
here  011I3'  kindling  its  fires;  while  the  other  links  in  the  chain,  Kauai,  Woalioo,  Mowee, 
and  Hawaii,  not  only  differ,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  at  once  in  extent  and  in  elevation, 
but  also  present,  as  they  proceed,  less  and  less  evidence  of  antiquity  in  their  gradually 
diminishing  proportions  of  land  capable  of  cultivation — a  proof  the  more  conclusive, 
inasmuch  as  the  soil  of  the  whole  group  undeniably  consists  of  the  successive  gifts  of 
years  and  ages  and  centuries.  Moreover,  the  visible  laboratories  of  the  subterranean  fire, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  archipelago,  confirm  the  same  view;  the  craters  are  all 
extinct,  excepting  on  Hawaii;  and  even  on  Hawaii,  Mouna  Loa,  the  most  south-easterly 
of  its  three  great  safety-valves,  alone  bears  living  testimony  to  the  creative  impulse  that 
has  called  the  whole  chain  into  existence,  and  bears  it,  too,  only  through  its  lateral 
volcano  of  Kilauea,  which,  besides  itself  looking  to  the  east,  appears,  by  the  gradual 
advance  of  subsidiary  outlets  down  its  eastern  declivities,  to  be  rolling  the  hidden 
sources  of  its  strength — perad venture  there  to  forge  fresh  islands — under  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.’ 

Climate. — In  comparing  A.  with  the  older  continent,  we  must  contrast  not  e.  and  w. 
with  each  other,  but  w.  with  w.,  and  e.  with  e. — neither  Newfoundland  with  England, 
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nor  British  Columbia  with  Kamtchatka,  but  Kamtchatka  with  Newfoundland,  and  Eng¬ 
land  with  British  Columbia.  Such  a  comparison  shows  that  the  difference  lies  not,  as  is 
often  assumed,  between  the  two  continents,  but  between  the  opposite  shores  of  either 
continent  within  itself.  For  instance,  at  Nain,  in  Labrador,  the  mean  temperature  is  7: 
F.  below  freezing;  while  at  Sitka,  in  Alaska,  it  is  12°  above  freezing.  Ths  difference  of 
19°  between  the  e.  and  w.  coasts  of  the  new  world,  is  only  a  very  little  less  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  e.  coast  of  the  new,  and  the  w.  coast  of  the  old;  for  the  temperature  of 
Gottenburg,  in  Swreden,  is  only  21°  higher  than  that  of  Nam.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  this  difference  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  twro  continents  diminishes 
as  we  proceed  southwards.  New-  York  is  only  7°  colder  than  Naples;  and  Florida  lias 
the  same  temperature  as  Cairo. 

In  illustration  of  the  contrast  between  the  e.  and  w.  coasts  of  A.,  we  are  told  by  the 
traveler  already  cited,  that,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  first  half  of  Dec. 
presented  one  deluge  of  rain  after  another  from  the  s.e.,  this  weather  winding  up  on  the 
16tli  of  the  month  with  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning;  “while,  to  mark  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  climate  between  the  two  sides  of  the  continent,  the  good  folks  of  Montreal, 
though  occupying  a  lower  parallel  than  ourselves,  were  sleighing  it  merrily  through  the 
clearest  and  driest  of  atmospheres.”  Nor  is  the  difference,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  less  palpable  in  the  old  continent  than  in  the  new".  “To  place  in  the  most 
striking  light  the  contrast  in  point  of  climate  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  old  con¬ 
tinent,  Kamtchatka  and  the  British  isles  may  be  said,  writh  sufficient  accuracy  for  this 
purpose,  to  lie  in  the  same  latitudes,  and  to  present  the  same  area,  and  even  to  occupy 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  proximity  of  water;  and  yet,  while  the  British 
isles,  with  but  little  foreign  aid,  feed  at  least  25,000,000  inhabitants,  Kamtchatka,  with 
the  help  of  extraneous  supplies,  can  barely  prevent  its  population  of  4000  souls  from 
starving,” 

But  wdiatever  influences  may  be  common  to  the  climates  of  both  continents,  the 
climate  of  A.  is  subject  to  two  peculiar  influences — that  continent’s  prolongation  south¬ 
ward,  and  its  backbone  of  mountains.  With  respect  to  the  former  point,  A.  advances 
at  least  20°  further  southward  than  Africa — fully  more  than  half  the  interval  between 
the  latter  and antartic  ice;  so  that  the  southern  breezes  which,  in  summer,  bring  freshness 
and  delight  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  waft  cold  and  misery  to  cape  Horn.  Twro  of 
Cook’s  people,  on  his  first  voyage,  were  frozen  to  death  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  towards  the 
end  of  Jan. — in  a  month  corresponding  with  our  July,  and  in  a  latitude  the  same  as  that 
of  Edinburgh.  The  backbone  of  mountains,  again,  that  other  point  w-liich  peculiarly 
influences  the  climate  of  A. ,  does  its  work  in  two  ways.  Throughout  almost  its  entire 
course,  its  height  arrests  the  passage  of  the  clouds  and  rains.  Within  and  about  the 
tropics,  these  are  borne  from  the  e.  by  the  trades;  in  the  more  temperate  regions,  they 
are  brought  from  the  wT.  by  the  prevailing  counter-currents  of  air.  But  in  either  case, 
the  windward  slope  of  the  mountain  barrier  is  a  fertile  garden,  the  leeward  slope  a  barren 
desert.  In  the  more  central  plateaus,  again,  of  Quito  and  Mexico,  the  various  terraces 
present  as  many  climates,  and  bring  together,  under  the  same  parallel,  all  the  tempera¬ 
tures  and  energies  of  nature. 

But  there  exist,  more  particularly  in  North  A.,  peculiarities  of  climate,  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  referred  to  any  known  cause.  On  the  opposite  sides,  for  instance,  of  the 
great  water-shed  between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson’s  bay,  antagonistic  results  are 
said  to  show"  themselves  in  winter.  On  the  northern  side,  the  climate  is  understood  to 
improve  as  one  advances  westward,  the  Saskatchewan,  though  in  a  considerably  higher 
latitude,  opening  earlier  in  spring  than  the  St.  Lawrrence ;  whereas,  on  the  southern 
side,  ice  forms  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  strong  enough  to  bear 
half-grown  boys,  a  thing  wdiolly  unprecedented  on  the  corresponding  parallel  of  the 
Atlantic  shore.  Even  in  summer,  at  least  on  the  northern  side  of  the  water-shed  in  cjues- 
tion,  something  of  a  similar  change  of  climate  lias  been  observed  for  maize,  which, 
in  Quebec,  is  a  precarious  crop,  even  on  the  international  line  of  45°.  regularly  ripens,  in 
Red  river  settlement,  which,  besides  5°  more  of  latitude,  is  at  least  1000  feet  higher  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  A.  which  is  best  knowrn,  a  popular  misapprehension 
generally  prevails  as  to  the  steadiness  of  its  climate  in  any  given  season  of  the  year. 
The  Canadian  summer,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  be  an  unbroken  period  of  tropical 
heat;  and  the  Canadian  winter  to  be,  in  its  turn,  an  unbroken  period  of  hyperborean  cold. 
Now,  in  both  directions,  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  summer  of  British  A.  is  often 
tropical,  and  its  winter  often  hyperborean,  the  extreme  ranges  of  the  thermometer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experience  of  credible  informants  in  localities  to  the  s.  of  London,  sometimes 
being  in  one  and  the  same  year,  104°  F.  above  zero,  and  52°  below"  it.  But  this  difference 
of  156°,  which  is  measured  probably  by  an  interval  of  six  months,  is  far  less  remarkable 
than  the  differences  which  a  few  days  may  bring  forth.  The  highest  range  occurred 
within  four  days  after  parlor-fires  had  been  given  up;  and  the  lowest  fell  on  a  day  which, 
a  year  or  so  before,  had  been  marked  by  a  powerful  thaw".  In  the  city  of  Montreal 
itself,  36  hours,  or  less,  have  sometimes  exhibited  a  difference,  up  or  down,  of  60°  F.  in 
winter;  and  even  in  summer,  whether  in  Quebec  or  in  the  north- w"est  one  can  seldom 
reckon  on  any  other  month  than  July  as  free  from  night-frosts.  In  this  respect,  the 
Canadian  climate  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  climate  of  North  A.  in  general, 
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extreme  ranges  of  temperatures  as  prevailing  respectively  in  summer  and  winter,  being 
naturally  attended  by  more  or  less  considerable  vicissitudes  in  each  individual  season. 

In  the  tropical  regions,  however,  of  A.,  whether  central  or  southern,  a  singular 
uniformity  of  temperature  does  exist  on  each  of  the  various  terraces  of  the  mountain 
chain.  The  same  parallel,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  presents  at  once  the  torrid,  the 
temperate,  and  the  frigid  zones.  Such  a  view  of  the  matter,  however,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  deceptive,  for  in  not  one  of  the  three  cases  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  respective 
zones,  properly  so  called,  found  to  show  themselves.  Each  level  is  said  to  be  so  steady 
in  its  temperature  as  to  enfeeble  and  enervate  the  inhabitants  through  the  monotony 
even  of  that  which  is  in  itself  good;  and  in  such  cases,  the  salutary  prescription  is  to 
ascend  or  to  descend,  for  a  time,  from  one  terrace  to  another. 

Hydrography. — With  the  backbone  of  mountains  as  the  principal  water-shed  of  A., 
the  rivers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  continent  are  still  more  different  than  the  climates. 
Excepting  in  Central  A. ,  the  difference  in  question  is  enormous.  Even  in  North  A. ,  where 
it  is  less  than  in  South  A.,  the  contrast  is  sufficiently  striking.  On  the  w.  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  the  only  streams  worthy  of  notice  in  such  a  summary  as  this  are  the 
Colorado,  which  flows  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  California;  the  Sacramento,  which 
enters  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco;  and  the  Columbia,  which  empties  itself  into  the  open 
ocean — three  rivers  which,  if  compared  with  the  waters  of  the  opposite  coast,  are,  in 
practical  value,  inferior  singly  to  the  Hudson,  and  collectively  to  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte.  On  the  e.  side,  however,  there  exist  rivers  to  which  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  and 
the  Hudson  are  but  as  brooks.  To  begin  with  the  extreme  n. :  the  Mackenzie,  besides 
draining  a  large  basin  on  its  own  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  draws  from  beyond  them 
two  of  its  principal  feeders,  the  Peace  and  the  Liarde,  burying  itself,  however,  under 
the  perennial  ices  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  Passing,  without  further  notice,  the  Coppermine 
and  the  Fish  river,  of  both  which  the  interest  is  purely  historical  in  connection  with 
arctic  discovery,  we  come  to  the  Nelson,  which  brings  down  to  Hudson’s  bay  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  and  the  Red  river,  two  streams  bordering  respectively  on  the  head-waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  also  the  two  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan,  which  all 
but  touch  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Missouri.  Next  in  order  is  that  long 
alternation  of  mighty  river  and  mightier  lake — that  reservoir  of  half  the  life-blood  of 
the  earth — which,  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  gradually  becomes  a  sea.  South 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  coast,  we  meet  the  Atlantic  streams  of  New  Brunswick 
and  the  United  States,  all  of  them  valuable  beyond  their  magnitude,  and  most  of  them 
connected,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  Alleglianies — the  St.  John,  the  Penobscot,  the 
Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac.  Round 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  we  reach,  besides  many  second-rate  rivers  in  either  direction, 
perchance  the  most  important  stream  on  the  face  of  the  globe — a  stream  which,  after 
uniting  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  under  the  name  of  the  former,  receives  on  the 
right  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  river,  and  on  the  left  the  Ohio,  enriched,  as  it  is,  with 
the  tributes  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Tennessee. 

In  South  A.,  again,  the  difference  between  east  and  west  is  still  more  remarkable. 
On  the  w.  the  Guayaquil,  the  only  stream  worth  mentioning,  is  not  to  be  compared  even 
with  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  the  subordinate  ranges  of  Brazil  or  Guiana;  while,  on 
the  e.,  the  Andes  send  down,  besides  the  Magdalena  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  the 
Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Plata,  into  the  open  ocean  across  the  almost  entire  breadth 
of  the  continent— three  networks  of  inland  navigation,  which,  under  the  head  of  the 
Amazon  (q.v.),  we  have  already  shown  to  be  virtually  one,  and,  beyond  that,  to  be  virtu¬ 
ally  linked  with  the  Essequibo  of  British  Guiana. 

Nor  will  the  disparity  between  the  two  coasts  of  the  continent  be  less  striking  if  the 
harbors  are  considered  as  well  as  rivers,  the  external  outlets  as  well  as  internal  channels. 
On  the  Pacific,  South  A.  possesses,  to  the  n.  of  Chili,  only  two  ports  entitled  to  the  name, 
Panama  and  the  Guayaquil  already  mentioned;  while,  on  the  same  coast,  North  A., 
along  a  line  of  3000  m.  up  to  British  Columbia,  presents  only  five  safe  and  convenient 
havens— Acapulco,  Mazatlan,  Magdalena  bay,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco.  But  the 
Atlantic  side  presents  a  contrast  to  which  no  language  can  do  justice.  To  take  the 
divisions  as  they  come:  Newfoundland  has  its  St.Johns,  Cape  Breton  its  Louisburg, 
Nova  Scotia  its  Halifax,  New  Brunswick  its  St.  Andrews,  Maine  its  Portland,  New 
Hampshire  its  Portsmouth,  Massachusetts  its  Boston,  Connecticut  its  New  Haven,  Rhode 
Island  its  Newport,  and  so  on.  Nor  is  this  all.  While  fully  a  third  part  of  the  rivers 
of  Europe  and  Asia  are  lost  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  at  large  in  the  frozen  seas  of 
the  north,  or  in  such  landlocked  pools  as  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  all  the  considerable 
rivers  of  A.,  with  the  Mackenzie  as  the  only  exception,  are,  more  or  less,  channels  of 
communication  between  the  open  ocean  and  the  interior.  To  take  the  three  grandest 
examples — the  Amazon,  with  a  basin  estimated  to  contain  1,500,000  sq.m.,  is  navigable 
for  steam-vessels  up  every  one  of  its  main  branches,  nearly  to  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Andes;  thus  comprising  several  available  lines  of  2500  m.  each,  and  presenting,  as  a 
whole,  a  network  of  such  lines  to  the  amount  of  at  least  ten  times  that  length.  The 
Mississippi,  again,  navigable  as  it  is  at  once  to  the  Alleghanies  and  to  the  Rocky  moun¬ 
tains,  and  between  them,  more  to  the  n.,  as  far  as  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, .  has  been 
computed  to  afford  to  the  steam-vessel  an  uninterrupted  career  of  36,000  miles.  But 
perhaps  the  St.  Lawrence,  if  less  extensive,  is  more  marvellous  still.  Owing  to  British 
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improvements  of  its  channel,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  virtually  a  seaboard  on 
their  inland  shores;  while  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  accessible  to  ships  from  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  by  the  lakes,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Mississippi,  far  eclipse, 
in  the  heart  of  a  continent,  the  peculiar  boast  of  ancient  Corinth  as  the  mart  of  two 
seas. 

To  append  a  few  subordinate  examples:  nearly  all  the  considerable  rivers  along  the 
coast  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  possess  far  more  than  an  average 
value,  in  proportion  to  their  lengths,  as  arteries  of  internal' communication.  The  At¬ 
lantic  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  particular,  presents,  as  a  whole,  perhaps  twice  as  many 
facilities  in  this  way  as  any  other  region  of  equal  extent  on  the  face  of  the  earth — facili¬ 
ties,  too,  which  have  been  not  less  zealously  and  successfully  improved  than  those  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  Hudson  has  been,  at  vast  expense,  and  with  indomitable  energy, 
connected  with  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  three  points — on  lake  Erie,  on  lake 
Ontario,  and  on  lake  Champlain ;  and  the  Susquehanna  has  been  in  like  manner  con¬ 
nected  with  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  canal  which  terminates  at  Pittsburg  on  the 
Ohio. 

But  in  one  part  of  A.,  still  smaller  streams  than  these  last  are  entitled  to  particular 
attention.  We  allude  to  those  streams,  five  in  number,  which  promise  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  connecting  together  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  oceans. 

The  five  rivers  in  question  form  parts  of  three  different  routes.  The  Atrato  of  the 
Atlantic  side  co-operates  with  the  San  Juan  of  the  opposite  coast  a  little  below  the 
isthmus  of  Darien;  the  San  Juan  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  with  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and 
with  the  smaller  lake  of  Leon  more,  to  the  westward;  and,  lastly,  the  Coatzacoalcos  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  Tehuantepec  of  the  bay  of  its  own  name. 

To  begin  with  the  first  route:  the  Atrato  and  the  San  Juan  flow,  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions,  through  the  slightly  undulating  country  into  which  the  Andes  gradually  subside 
as  they  approach  the  isthmus.  Their  head-waters  are  said  to  be  near  to  each  other,  the 
Atrato  being  already  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and  the  San  Juan,  manifestly  a  con¬ 
siderable  stream,  entering  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  after  a  course  of  150  miles.  With 
such  streams  separated  by  such  a  country,  a  ship-channel  between  the  two  oceans  does 
not  by  any  means  appear  to  be  impracticable.  Next,  as  to  the  second  route,  which,  as  well 
as  the  third,  is  already  in  actual  use  as  a  place  of  transit:  the  San  Juan  itself,  about  100 
m.  long,  lias  a  gentle  current,  which,  though  in  some  places  impeded  by  short  rapids,  is 
stated  to  be  always  navigable  throughout  for  boats  of  10  tons,  and  for  much  larger  ves¬ 
sels  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  Lake  Nicaragua,  again,  said  to  measure  140 
m.  by  40,  is  adapted  for  ships  of  any  burden,  being  15  fathoms  deep.  At  its  w.  end  it 
receives  the  Tipitapa  from  lake  Leon,  which,  with  a  length  of  35  m.  and  a  breadth  of  15, 
is  only  28  ft.  higher  than  itself,  or  156  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  Two  schemes  seem 
to  be  agitated  with  respect  to  the  more  westerly  portion  of  the  route — one  scheme  pro¬ 
posing  to  avail  itself  of  lake  Leon,  and  the  other  to  carry  the  sliip-canal  at  once  from 
lake  Nicaragua.  Lastly,  as  to  the  third  route,  where  the  intervening  land,  actually  desig¬ 
nated  as  an  isthmus,  is  only  130  m.  wide:  the  Coatzacoalcos  alone  is  said  to  traverse 
nearly  the  entire  breath;  while  the  Tehuantepec,  which  gives  name  to  the  isthmus,  goes 
far  to  complete  what  the  other  has  begun. 

The  practical  value  of  the  enterprise  of  connecting  by  navigation  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans  is  already  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of 
the  last  two  routes,  the  Panama  railroad  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  undertaking  of 
the  kind  in  the  new  world.  In  fact,  the  completion  of  any  one  of  these  three  routes  for 
sea-going  ships,  would  be  to  realize  Columbus’s  idea  of  a  western  passage  to  the  east. 

Of  the  lakes  of  A.  a  brief  notice  will  be  sufficient.  In  North  A.,  besides  the  vast  reser¬ 
voirs  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  line  drawn  n.w.  from  the  center  of  lake  Superior  appears,  on 
the  face  of  the  map,  to  intersect  a  kindred  series — lake  Winipeg,  lake  Athabasca,  Great 
Slave  lake,  and  Great  Bear  lake — the  first  of  the  four  being  connected  with  the  Nelson, 
and  the  remaining  three  with  the  Mackenzie.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe, 
that  the  general  direction  indicated  is  pretty  nearly  parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast,  just 
as  the  general  direction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  great  bend  at  the  head  of  lake 
Erie  is  pretty  nearly  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  shores.  As  to  the  secondary  lakes  of  n.w. 
A.,  their  name  is  legion,  almost  every  stream,  whether  large  or  small,  expanding  itself 
here  and  there  vastly  beyond  its  average  width,  and  being,  as  it  were,  a  St.  Lawrence  in 
miniature.  One  lake,  or  rather  pond,  is  too  singular  to  be  overlooked.  On  the  Atha¬ 
basca  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  road,  little  better  than  a  succession  of 
glaciers,  runs  through  a  region  of  perpetual  snow,  a  small  body  of  water,  named  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  voyageurs  as  the  “  Committee’s  Punch-bowl,”  sends  its  tribute 
from  one  end  to  the  Columbia,  and  from  the  other  to  the  Mackenzie.  To  proceed  south¬ 
wards  along  the  continent,  Central  A.  abounds  in  lakes.  The  Leon  and  the  Nicaragua 
have  been  already  noticed.  But  such  bodies  of  water  are  perhaps  most  numerous0 on 
the  table-land  of  Mexico,  or  as  it  is  often  termed,  the  plateau  of  Anahuac.  The  largest  of 
these  is  Chapala,  estimated  to  contain  1300  sq.m.— an  area,  which,  however  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  great  lakes  of  the  n.,  is  more  than  equivalent  to  a  circle  of°40  m.  in 
diameter.  Many  of  these  reservoirs  of  the  table- land  have  no  outlet.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  various  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  inclosed  as  they  are  by  mountains  at  a 
height  of  7471  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Of  the  same  description,  too,  is  the  lake  of  Titi- 
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caca,  decidedly  the  largest  in  South  A.  Raised  by  the  table-land  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
to  a  height  of  12,846  ft.,  it  yet  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea;  for  the  Desaguadero,  which 
empties  it,  loses  itself  in  the  apparently  landlocked  lake  Uros  to  the  southward.  Of 
this  great  body  of  water,  the  magnitude  is  not  so  well  ascertained  as  its  altitude.  Besides 
such  round  numbers  as  16,000  and  5000  sq.m.,  which  are  never  meant  to  be  accurate,  one 
is  perplexed  to  meet  statements  so  minute,  and  yet  so  discordant,  as  4032  and  2225  square 
miles.  But  even  the  lowest  estimate  is  more  than  equivalent  to  a  square  of  47  m.  a  side 
— an  area  which,  with  a  depth  ranging  up  to  120  fathoms,  exceeds,  perhaps,  anything  to 
be  found  to  the  s.  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  vast  advantage  in  point  of  fluvial  communication  possessed  by  the  new  world 
over  the  old,  has  already  been  adverted  to.  There  is,  however,  a  hydrographical  feature  in 
which  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  eastern  continent  is  decidedly  superior  to  A.  The 
coast-line  of  Europe,  in  proportion  to  extent  of  surface,  is  incomparably  longer  than 
that  of  even  the  northern  half  of  the  western  continent.  This  is  at  once  apparent  on  glanc¬ 
ing.  at  the  two  maps.  It  is  surely  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  two  portions  of  the  earth 
which  are  best  fitted  for  human  intercourse  are  also  hydrographically  so  connected  as  to 
be  beyond  comparison  the  most  accessible  to  each  other.  The  dividing  sea,  besides 
being  itself  physically  by  far  the  narrower  of  the  two  intercontinental  oceans,  is  virtu¬ 
ally  narrowed  still  more  by  its  winds  and  its  currents.  AJong  a  belt  of  about  30°  on 
either  side  of  the  equator,  the  easterly  trade  with  its  attendant  current  wafts  the  voyager 
westward  from  Africa;  while  above  that  belt  the  reaction,  strengthened  and  accelerated 
by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  ready  to  carry 
him  round  again  to  Europe,  under  the  double  pressure  of  the  Florida  stream  and  its 
generally  prevailing  breezes  from  the  south-west.  Kor  yet  can  the  hydrographical  rela¬ 
tions  of  A.  with  Asia  be  denied  their  proportion  of  significance  and  influence,  linked  as 
the  two  continents  are  by  Behring’s  strait,  and  twice  bridged  as  is  their  ocean,  first  by  the 
Aleutian  isles — a  continuation  of  the  Kuriles  and  Japan — and  then  hy  the  Polynesian 
clusters,  that  series  of  offshoots,  as  it  were,  from  the  Indian  archipelago. 

History . — We  propose  to  glance  at  this  under  the  three  heads  of  aboriginal  ages, 
discoverv,  and  colonization. 

As  to  the  Aboriginal  Ages ,  there  arises  a  question,  too  interesting  to  be  overlooked,  and 
yet  too  doubtful  to  be  solved,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  native  tribes  and  peoples  of  A. 
Without  prejudicing  the  question  (which  will  be  considered  under  Indians)  whether  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  A.  are  to  be  considered,  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  as  sub¬ 
stantially  of  one  stock,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  they  did  not  all  spring  from  one 
and  the  same  primeval  band  of  adventurers ;  in  other  words,  that  different  colonies,  volun¬ 
tary  or  involuntary,  must  have  reached  the  new  continent  at  different  times.  This  view, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  testimony  of  local  traditions,  seems  to  be  in  itself  more  than 
probable,  when  we  consider  that,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  universal  ocean, 
even  the  most  insignificant  specks  of  land  had  each  received,  at  least,  one  influx  of  human 
wanderers.  But,  beyond  such  probabilities,  and  such  traditions,  the  view  in  question  is 
strengthened  by  facts,  which  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain — by  diversities  of  lan¬ 
guage,  by  different  degrees,  or  kinds,  of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  by  monuments, 
architectural  or  otherwise,  of  defunct  races  of  by- gone  days.  On  this  supposition,  whence 
came  the  successive  shoals  of  invaders?  To  this  question  no  direct  answer  can  be  given. 
We  can  only  scan  the  various  routes  by  which,  previously  to  what  we  call  the  discovery 
of  A.,  the  old  world  was  most  likely  to  people  the  American  continent.  To  begin  with 
the  natural  routes  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific — Behring’s  strait,  the  Aleutian  isles,  and  the 
Poljmesian  archipelagoes — we  can  hardly  conceive  anything  but  barbarism  having  been 
conducted  to  A.  by  any  one  of  them.  The  country  which  stretches  back  from  Behring’s 
strait  to  the  Kolyma,  may  be  asserted  to  be,  without  exception,  the  most  inhospitable 
portion  even  of  Siberia  ;  and,  moreover,  the  strait  itself  has  more  probably  been  a  channel 
of  migration  from  America  than  from  Asia,  the  Tchuktchi  of  the  latter  regarding  them¬ 
selves  rather  as  a  branch  than  as  the  stem  of  the  Tchuktchi  of  the  former.  With  respect, 
again,  both  to  the  Aleutian  isles  and  the  Polynesian  archipelagoes,  the  successive  step¬ 
ping-stones  in  either  series,  instead  of  being  presumed  to  have  been  so  many  halts  for 
Asiatic  Columbuses  and  Magellans,  must  rather  be  viewed  as  each  a  mother-country  to  a 
new  colony,  as  each  a  point  of  departure  for  a  fresh  swarm.  Thus  would  the  ever  aggra¬ 
vating  blight  of  isolation — exemplified  even  in  the  old  world  among  the  Laplanders,  the 
Kamtchadales,  and  the  Hottentots — prepare  at  each  remove  a  deeper  and  deeper  barbarism 
to  land  at  last  on  the  western  shores  of  A.  Further,  if  civilization,  as  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  the  case,  ever  did  find  its  way  to  A.,  it  must  have  come  directly  and  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  old  world,  and  that  under  circumstances  and  conditions  of  by  no  means 
a  favorable  character.  In  remote  times,  such  accidental,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
unintentional  visits  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  may  have  occurred,  as  we  know  to  have 
actually  taken  place -in  more  modern  days.  Japanese  junks  have  repeatedly  been  driven, 
by  stress  of  weather,  across  the  Pacific  to  the  new  world ;  and  again,  on  the  Atlantic,  the 
easterly  trades,  within  eight  years  after  Columbus’s  earliest  voyage,  wafted  the  uncon¬ 
scious  Portuguese  to  Brazil,  during  their  second  voyage  to  India — the  very  first,  in  fact, 
which  they  had  attempted  by  steering  clear  of  the  headlands  of  Africa.  Such  incidents, 
howrever  frequently  they  might  have  happened,  were  much  more  likely  to  civilize  exist¬ 
ing  communities  than  to  found  new  ones;  and  it  is  at  least  a  curious  fact,  that  the  only 
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aboriginal  nations  which  could  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  civilized  at  the  date  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  pointed  in  their  traditions  to  such  events  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
describe.  Mexico  and  Peru  had  each  had  its  Cecrops,  or  semi-divine  civilizer — the  for¬ 
mer  referring  him  to  the  east,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  latter  to  the  west,  across  the 
Pacific.  How  far  such  hypotheses  may  account  for  the  admitted  facts,  we  arc  not  left 
altogether  to  conjecture.  Isolated  individuals  of  our  own  nation  have  enabled  us  to 
bring  the  light  of  the  present  to  bear  on  the  past.  When  we  consider  what  William 
Adams  achieved  in  Japan,  200  years  ago,  and  what  John  Young  and  James  Brooke  have, 
more  recently,  effected  in  the  Sandwich  islands  and  in  Borneo,  we  can  perhaps  more 
easily  understand  certain  undeniable  traces  and  traditions  of  aboriginal  civilization. 

Discovery. — Whatever  may  have  been  the  kind  and  degree  of  aboriginal  civilization, 
A.  was  not  destined  to  be  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  red  man.  New  actors  were  to 
appear  on  the  seene,  before  whom  the  old  possessors  were  in  a  great  measure  to  pass 
away. 

Previously  to  the  times  of  Columbus,  Europeans  had  certainly  visited  A.  The  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  after  having  colonized  Iceland  in  875  a.d.,  and  Greenland  in  983,  had,  by  the 
year  1000,  discovered  A.  as  far  down  as  41°  30'  n.  lat.,  a  point  near  to  New  Bedford,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  These  Scandinavians  afterwards  settled  in  the  neighborhood 
— the  mother-country,  most  probably  through  the  intervention  of  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
maintaining  an  intercourse  with  the  colony  down  to  the  14tli  century.  But  these  enter¬ 
prises  do  not  appear  to  have  left  any  special  impress  on  the  character  or  prospects  of  the 
new  continent,  being  more  akin,  perhaps,  to  similar  incidents  of  yet  earlier  ages,  than  to 
the  long-meditated  and  well-matured  scheme  of  the  illustrious  Genoese.  Subsequently 
to  the  Scandinavian  discovery,  and  previous  to  that  of  Columbus,  A.  is  believed  by  some 
to  have  been  visited  by  a  Welsh  prince.  In  Cardoc’s  Histone  of  Cambria  it  is  stated  that 
Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  prince  of  Wales,  set  sail  westward  in  1170  with  a  small 
fleet,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  several  weeks,  landed  in  a  region  totally  different  both  in  its 
inhabitants  and  productions  from  Europe.  Madoc  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  coast 
of  Virginia.  Neither  this,  however,  if  true,  nor  the  earlier  Scandinavian  expeditions, 
can  be  said  even  to  have  formed  a  connecting-link  between  the  A.  of  the  red  man  and 
the  A.  of  his  white  brother.  Even  if  the  nortlimen  had  possessed  resources  worthy  of 
their  heroic  courage,  the  old  world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  appropriation  of  the  new. 

At  the  end  of  the  15th  c.,  however,  science  and  politics  were  alike  strengthening 
Europe  for  its  task.  The  mariner's  compass  and  the  astrolabe  had  facilitated  long  voy¬ 
ages  out  of  sight  of  land;  while,  in  almost  every  country  of  Christendom,  various  causes 
were  consolidating  government,  and  promoting  the  growth  of  population — a  position 
which  derives,  perhaps,  its  best  illustration  from  the  fact  that  the  capture  of  Granada — 
the  last  foothold  of  the  Moslem  in  Spain — preceded  by  only  a  few  months  the  dicovery 
of  A. 

Columbus  (q.v.)  set  out  on  his  great  enterprise  to  discover  A.  under  the  patronage 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  Aug.,  1492;  at  which  date,  properly  speak 
ing,  begins  the  deeply  interesting  history  of  A.  Had  the  Atlantic  been  broader,  or  had 
not  the  easterly  trades  wafted  Columbus  almost  on  a  parallel  from  the  Canaries  to  the 
Bahamas,  he  must  have  failed  in  his  bold  attempt;  and  in  fact,  those  same  easterly  trades, 
assisted  by  a  still  nearer  approach  of  the  two  continents,  speedily  proved  their  own  value 
in  this  respect  by  carrying  the  Portuguese,  without  their  own  consent,  to  the  shores  of 
Brazil.  Nay,  Columbus’s  discovery  of  A. ,  if  not  so  accidental,  was  quite  as  uninten¬ 
tional  as  that  of  the  Portuguese.  It  was  towards  the  e.  that  his  hopes  directed  his  west¬ 
ern  course,  hopes  whose  supposed  fulfillment  still  lives  in  the  misapplication  to  the  new 
world  of  the  terms  Indian  and  Indies.  Much  of  our  subsequent  knowledge  of  A.  has 
been  owing  to  the  same  desire  of  reaching  the  East  Indies  that  led  to  its  discoveiy.  The 
gorgeous  east  was  the  aim  alike  of  Davis,  Baffin,  and  Hudson  at  the  n.,  and  of  Magellan, 
Schouten,  and  Lemaire  at  the  s.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  earlier  enterprise  of  Balboa  on 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  ;  while,  under  a  similar  impulse,  the  French  of  Canada  were  as¬ 
cending  lake  after  lake  as  nature’s  ready-made  highway  to  the  same  goal.  Even  to  more 
recent  times  may  these  remarks  be  applied.  While  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the 
upper  shores  of  Asia,  as  not  bearing  on  the  grand  question  of  oriental  traffic,  w’ere  com¬ 
paratively  neglected  and  forgotton,  our  own  Cook  and  Vancouver,  in  quest  of  a  passage 
between  the  two  oceans,  surveyed  every  nook  and  cranny  of  A.  from  Columbia  river  to 
Behring’s  strait.  Nor  yet  have  the  aspirations  of  Columbus  and  his  noble  band  of  sue' 
cessors  and  imitators  been  altogether  disappointed.  That  same  continent  which,  in  their 
case,  barred  a  westward  advance  along  nearly  the  whole  interval  between  the  arctic  and 
antartic  circles,  has  to  us  already  become,  or  is  gradually  becoming,  more  than  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  ocean  which  it  was  found  so  extensively  to  displace.  By  means  of  the  railway 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Carribean  sea,  whether  for  passengers  or  for  goods, 
is  virtually  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  an  open  channel  could  have  rendered  it  to  any  sea¬ 
going  vessels.  Nor  is  it  merely  across  the  scanty  span  of  Central  A.  that  art  is  outstrip¬ 
ping  nature  in  the  race.  The  Pacific  railroad  now  spans  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  and  brings  the  e.  and  w.  shores  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  A.  within  three  days’  journey  from  each  other.  The  length  of  this  line 
is  nearly  2000  miles.  Nor  is  this  the  only  line  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad,  originally  connecting  Philadelphia  with 
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Pittsburgh,  now  embraces  an  uninterrupted  line  from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  numerous 
branch  lines,  and  forms  the  longest  line  of  railway  in  the  world,  being  4000  m.  in  length. 

But  Columbus  found  something  better  than  what  he  himself  or  his  successors  and 
imitators  looked  for.  He  had  discovered  a  land  which,  besides  eclipsing  India  in  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  commerce,  was  to  confer  on  Europe  a  still  more  solid  benefit. 
Colonization,  which,  since  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  had  slumbered  for  2000  years,  re¬ 
ceived  an  impetus  which,  after  building  up  empires  in  the  west,  was  to  build  up  others 
in  an  east  richer  far  than  that  which  was  so  long  the  loadstar  of  European  navigators — 
an  east  where,  almost  without  a  metaphor,  the  grass  was  to  be  wool,  and  the  stones  to  be 
gold. 

The  first  fruits  of  Columbus’s  enterprise  were  the  Bahamas,  Watling’s  island  probably 
being  the  spot  where  he  landed  on  the  11th  of  Oct.,  1492.  Without  attempting,  in  so 
summary  a  sketch  as  this,  to  distinguish  the  results  of  each  of  his  four  voyages  from 
each  other,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  this  great  man,  besides  Hispaniola,  or  St. 
Domingo,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  others  of  the  Antilles,  discovered  and  explored  Central 
A.  from  Honduras  southward  along  the  coast  of  Yeragua,  and  South  A.  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Orinoco  westward,  as  far  as  Margarita.  It  was  on  this  last-mentioned  scene  of  bis 
operations  that  he  was  followed  by  Hojeda,  whose  pilot,  Amerigo  Vespucci  (q.v.),  has 
been  allowed  to  wrest  from  Columbus  the  glory  of  giving  his  name  to  the  new  world. 
Within  twenty  years  after  Columbus’s  first  discovery,  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida  ; 
and,  what  was  certainly  of  far  more  consequence,  he  ascertained  that,  through  the  strait 
which  separated  that  peninsula  from  the  Bahamas,  there  constantly  ran  a  strong  current 
to  the  n.e.  In  1513,  again,  just  one  year  later,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  crossed  the  isth¬ 
mus  of  Darien  to  the  Great  South  sea,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  named,  the  Pacific  ocean. 
About  thirteen  years  before  this  last  event,  almost  immediately  after  Columbus’s  own 
continental  explorations,  the  interval  left  between  his  most  southerly  point  from  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  his  most  westerly  point  from  the  Orinoco,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  filled  up 
by  the  voyage  of  Bastidas.  To  the  s.,  again,  of  the  Orinoco,  Pinzon  and  Solis  sailed 
along  the  continent  down  to  40°  s.  lat.,  between  the  years  1500  and  1514.  The  former, 
after  anticipating,  by  a  few  months,  the  Portuguese  on  the  shores  of  Brazil,  had  seen  the 
Amazon ;  and  the  latter,  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  entering,  if  possible,  Bal¬ 
boa’s  Great  South  sea,  found  his  way  into  the  La  Plata  or  Plate,  being  there  slain  by  the 
neighboring  natives.  Moreover,  to  return  to  the  northward,  by  the  year  1519,  different 
navigators  had  between  them  completed  the  examination  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Within 
twenty-seven  years,  therefore,  after  Columbus’s  first  departure  from  Spain,  the  eastern 
shores  of  South  and  Central  A. ,  had  been  almost  continuously  explored  by  the  Spaniards 
down  to  within  15°  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent. 

Nor  had  other  nations  been  idle  in  the  n.  The  Cabots,  on  behalf  of  England,  had  dis¬ 
covered  Newfoundland,  and  portions  of  the  adjacent  continent,  in  1497.  In  1500,  the 
Portuguese,  under  the  Cortereals,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Labrador  nearly  up  to  Hud¬ 
son’s  bay,  having,  it  is  supposed,  entered  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  long  known  among 
them  as  the  gulf  of  the  Two  Brothers.  Thus  gradually  there  grew  up  the  opinion,  since 
proved  to  have  been  the  true  and  sound  one,  that  any  practicable  passage  between  the 
two  oceans  must  be  looked  for  towards  the  s.  of  the  Plate.  Accordingly,  in  1519,  Magel¬ 
lan,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  undertook  the  vovage  in  which  was  discovered 
the  strait  that  bears  his  name — a  voyage  which  furnished  the  first  instance  of  the  cir¬ 
cumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Thus  there  remained  little  to  be  done,  unless  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  n.  and  the  extreme  s.  In  the  extreme  s.,  Schouten,  a  Dutch  navigator,  discovered, 
in  1610,  the  passage  round  cape  Horn;  while,  six  years  thereafter,  Lemaire,  a  mariner 
of  the  same  nation,  passed  through  the  strait  of  his  own  name  between  Staten  Land  and 
Terra  del  Fuego.  Towards  the  n.,  again,  the  French  and  English  divided  the  labors 
and  honors  of  the  enterprise  between  them.  Scarcely  had  Magellan’s  companions — for 
he  had  himself  been  killed — returned  to  Europe,  when  Vexazzano,  under  the  auspices  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  sailed  along  what  are  now  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  United  States, 
thereby  connecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  with  those  of  Ponce  de  Leon ;  and 
again/about  ten  years  later,  Jacques  Cartier,  in  the  service  also  of  the  same  prince,  ex¬ 
plored  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  penetrating  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the 
island  of  Montreal.  In  the  extreme  n.,  however,  the  English  may  be  said  to  have  been 
without  a  rival.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  summary  sketch,  to  do  more  than  mention 
names  which  tell  their  own  story  on  every  map — Davis,  Baffin,  Lancaster,  and  Hudson. 
(See  these  heads.) 

To  pass  now  to  the  western  coast  of  A.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  effected, 
in  a  few  years,  more  perhaps  than  they  left  behind  them  for  future  ages  to  ‘effect,  rang¬ 
ing  along  the  coast  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Chili  to  the  peninsula  and  gulf  of 
California.  Beyond  lower  California,  the  only  direction  in  which  there  was  much  to  do, 
the  English  Drake,  whose  voyage  took  place  in  1578,  divided  with  the  Spaniards  the 
credit  of  having  discovered  upper  California.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  excepting  the 
half-fabulous  voyages  of  Fonte  and  Fuca,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  alike  slumbered 
over  their  task;  and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  Cook  and 
Vancouver  co-operated  with  Spanish  and  American  navigators  in  dispelling  the  mystery 
that  had  so  long  hung  over  the  n.w.  coast  of  A. 

To  advert  to  inland  discoveries:  As  early  as  1537,  within  six  years  after  the  lauding 
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of  Pizarro  in  Peru,  and  within  two  after  the  founding  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Spaniards 
met  each  other  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Peru,  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent ; 
and,  in  1540,  within  three  years  more,  they  sent  forth  that  eastward  expedition  which 
ended  in  Orellana’s  exploration  of  the  Amazon,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  In  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  similar  enterprises  were  of  a  much  later  date.  It  was  in 
1682  that  the  French  first  descended  the  Mississippi  ;  it  was  in  1771  that  Hearne  traversed 
the  wilderness  from  Hudson’s  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  ;  and  it  was  respect¬ 
ively  in  1789  and  1793  that  Alexander  Mackenzie  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  that 
bears  his  name,  and  passed  through  what  is  now  British  Columbia,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

Colonization. — Among  the  European  powers  that  colonized  A.,  the  most  prominent 
wTere  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England. 

Spain,  of  course,  took  the  lead,  having,  with  few  exceptions,  accomplished  its  task 
before  any  rival  state  had  entered  on  its  share  of  the  work.  In  one  respect,  its  colonies 
differed  from  all  others  on  the  new  continent.  Spain  alone  came  in  contact  with 
civilization,  such  as  it  was  among  the  aborigines;  and  accordingly,  in  the  cases  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  colonization  required  to  be  preceded  by  something  like  regular  war 
and  formal  conquest.  But.  notwithstanding  this  peculiar  obstacle,  the  colonies  of  Spain 
grew  at  first  with  a  rapidity  which,  perhaps,  has  scarcely  found  its  parallel  even  in  the 
somewhat  congenial  case  of  Australia.  As  an  illustration  of  this — for  the  statement 
needs  no  proof — it  was  colonial  resources  that  armed  Cortes  and  Pizarro  for  their 
respective  enterprises.  Without  the  direct  and  immediate  aid,  in  either  instance,  of  the 
old  country,  Cuba,  within  27  years  after  the  first  discoveiy,  equipped  the  conquerors  of 
Mexico;  while  the  town  of  Panama,  only  12  years  later,  sent  forth  the  adventurers  that 
were  to  subjugate  Peru.  So  unexampled  a  degree  of  vigor  and  vitality  continued  to 
advance  in  Spain’s  transatlantic  possessions,  precisely  while  they  were  so  organized  and 
conducted  as  to  afford  scope  to  individual  ambition.  Never,  perhaps,  was  this  scope 
sufficiently  free  and  full,  for,  even  from  the  beginning,  government  often  embarrassed 
and  blighted  the  fairest  schemes  by  its  jealous  and  suspicious  interference.  But,  for  a 
time,  it  generally  found  its  account  in  tolerating  the  unrestricted  liberty,  or  license,  of 
its  instruments.  It  was,  therefore,  only  after  law  and  order  were  established,  and  the 
original  actors  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  that  the  authorities  of  the  mother- 
country  stereotyped,  as  it  were,  their  despotism  along  the  length  and  breadth  of  every 
colony.  From  that  moment,  vigor  and  vitality  were  succeeded  by  stagnation  and  torpor. 
Still,  with  such  elements  of  prosperity  on  every  side — above  the  earth  and  below  it — 
material  interests  could  not  fail  to  flourish.  But  the  soul  had  fled;  the  body  alone 
remained  behind.  Under  these  circumstances,  Spain,  though  continuing  to  claim  the 
entire  continent  to  the  n.,  more  especially  on  the  Pacific,  did  very  little  to  enforce  its 
pretensions.  To  this  remark,  New  Mexico  and  upper  California  were  the  only 
exceptions.  It  was  not  before  1594  that  New  Mexico  was  at  all  occupied ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  century  later  that  the  province,  after  10  years  of  busli-figliting,  was  finally 
subdued;  while  it  was  only  in  1767  that  the  Franciscans,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  took 
possession  of  upper  California.  But  Spain  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  extending  its 
dominions  towards  the  n.w.  coast.  As  late  as  1790,  that  power,  while  restoring  Nootka 
sound,  and  acknowledging  England’s  right  of  planting  other  settlements,  took  the  pre¬ 
caution,  useless  as  it  proved,  of  expressly  reserving  a  similar  right  to  itself ;  and  it  was 
only  in  1819,  nearly  30  years  later,  that  Spain  formally  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  its 
claims  to  the  coast  above  the  parallel  of  42°.  See  further  under  the  separate  head  of 
America,  SrANisn. 

The  efforts  of  Portugal,  in  the  cause  of  American  colonization,  were  at  first  less 
energetic  than  those  of  Spain.  In  fact,  Portugal,  which  had  doubled  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  year  1497,  was  so  zealously  engaged  in  the  east  as  to  allow  an  age  to  elapse 
before  sending  any  colony  to  Brazil.  The  discovery  of  the  country  took  place  in  1500; 
but  its  colonization  only  in  1531,  or  rather  1548.  Within  32  years  thereafter,  in  1580, 
Brazil,  at  the  same  time  as  Portugal  itself,  was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  soon 
afterwards  falling,  in  this  its  new  character,  partly  into  the  hands  of  the  revolted 
Hollanders.  In  1640,  Brazil,  as  well  as  Portugal,  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  with  the 
help  of  the  Dutch  settlers.  But  the  continued  presence  of  the  latter  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  colony.  It  was  only  after  their  expulsion,  that  the  Portuguese,  who  had  lost 
nearly  everything  in  India,  turned  their  attention  more  largely  to  Brazil.  It  accordingly 
became  the  most  flourishing  colony,  as  such,  to  the  s.  of  the  English  settlements;  and, 
as  the  refuge  of  the  house  of  Braganza  from  French  domination,  it  received,  about  50 
years  ago,  an  impetus  which  has  rendered  it,  as  an  independent  state,  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  power  of  southern  America. 

France,  as  the  claimant  to  the  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  may  be 
said  rather  to  have  pitched  camps  than  to  have  planted  colonies  in  those  vast  possessions. 
She  regarded  A.  chiefly  as  a  supplementary  battle-field  for  England  and  herself.  Every 
French  settlement  was  but  an  inert  part  of  a  political  machine,  powerful,  indeed,  but 
unwieldy,  expensive,  and  unproductive.  The  government  was  everything,  and  the 
individual  subject  was  nothing.  Hence,  neither  Louisiana  nor  Canada  at  all  realized  our 
idea  of  a  colony.  In  corroboration  of  this  may  be  cited  two  authentic  and  official  facts. 
As  an  encouragement  to  marriage,  rewards  and  exemptions  were  held  out  to  the  parents 
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of  three  children ;  and  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  on  a  lot  of  less  than  40  arpents  (about 
32  acres)  was  prohibited  by  a  royal  ordinance.  In  1762,  France  gave  up  Canada  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  as  an  indirect  concession  also  to  the  same  power,  transferred  Louisiana  to 
Spain — events  which,  singularly  enough,  did  much  to  facilitate  France’s  grand  scheme, 
the  separation  from  England  of  her  old  colonies. 

England,  the  most  energetic  and  successful  of  all  in  the  work  of  colonization,  was  the 
last  in  the  field  among  the  four  powers  already  mentioned.  Among  her  continental 
colonies,  to  say  nothing  of  Newfoundland,  Virginia,  the  oldest,  was  established  in  1607, 
just  4 years  after  the  union  of  the  crowns;  and  Georgia,  the  youngest,  as  late  as  1733. 
"With  these  two  exceptions,  the  remaining  11  were,  one  and  all,  founded  during  that 
period  of  civil  and  religious  troubles  which,  in  the  mother-country’s  own  history,  sent 
one  Stuart  to  the  scaffold,  and  drove  another  into  exile.  In  1620,  Massachusetts  was 
occupied  by  the  Puritan  fathers;  in  1623  and  1631  respectively,  New  Hampshire  and 
'Connecticut  were  first  settled;  in  1634,  Maryland  was  granted  to  lord  Baltimore,  a 
Homan  Catholic  nobleman ;  in  1636,  Rhode  Island  became  a  refuge  from  the  sectarian 
intolerance  of  Massachusetts;  in  1653,  North  Carolina  became  an  offshoot  from  Virginia; 
in  1664,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  were  taken  from  the  Dutch;  in  1670, 
South  Carolina  was  established;  and  in  1682,  Pennsylvania  was  granted  to  William  Penn, 
the  Quaker,  continuing  to  be  a  [proprietary  government  down  to  the  revolution.  In 
nearly  all  these  cases,  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  for  which  chiefly  the  colonists 
expatriated  themselves,  were  secured  by  liberal,  nay,  virtually  republican  charters. 
Subject  only  to  the  appointment  of  a  governor  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  every  colony 
was  practically  a  state  within  itself;  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  very  earliest 
assertion  of  legislative  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  mother-country  was  7  and  8  Will. 
III.  c.  22,  which,  however,  only  operated  negatively  by  forbidding  every  colony  to  make 
laws  repugnant  to  those  of  England.  With  such  aspirations  and  such  institutions,  the 
enterprising  inhabitants  of  a  new  home  could  not  fail  to  prosper ;  while  their  prosperity 
was  rendered  more  solid  and  permanent  by  the  comparative  poverty  of  a  region  where 
steady  industry,  in  agriculture  or  in  the  fisheries,  was,  at  it  were,  a  necessary  of  life. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  germs  of  political  independence  were  at  work  long  before 
the  year  1765;  and  it  is  not  merely  a  probability,  but  a  fact,  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
dreaded  power  of  France  from  Canada  and  Louisiana,  in  1762,  was  closely  connected 
with  the  troubles  which  so  soon  began. 

The  colonization  of  the  West  Indies,  Guiana  included,  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the 
appended  table  of  American  governments. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  A.  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Euro¬ 
pean  races,  excepting  only  the  aboriginal  Araucania  to  the  s.  of  Chili,  and  the  African 
republic  of  Hayti,  otherwise  known  as  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  the  oldest  among  the 
colonies  of  Spain. 

American  Antiquities. — The  architectural  remains,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
in  connection  with  a  general  estimate  of  aboriginal  civilization,  are  to  be  found  in  each 
of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  new  continent.  To  begin  from  the  north.  That  portion 
of  the  United  States  which  lies  between  the  Appalachians  and  the  Rocky  mountains 
presents  in  three  groups  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  rudest  monuments  of  by-gone  times: 
the  first  group  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  to  the  wTaters  of  the  Missouri: 
the  second  occupying  the  Mississippi  valley,  vaguely  so  defined;  and  the  third  stretching 
from  South  Carolina  to  Texas.  These  several  groups,  apparently  with  very  little  difference 
among  themselves,  consist  of  numberless  mounds,  and  circumvallations  of  earth  and 
stone — 1500  of  the  latter,  and  10,000  of  the  former,  being  said  to  stud  Ohio  alone.  The 
erections  themselves  range  from  5  to  30  ft.  in  height  ;  wdiile  the  areas  inclosed— generally 
of  some  symmetrical  figure,  such  as  circle  or  ellipse,  rectangular  parallelogram  or  regular 
polygon— vary  from  20 to  40  acres,  though  among  a  few  of  greater  extent,  one  in  Arkan¬ 
sas^  stated  to  embrace  a  square  mile.  The  circumvallations,  moreover,  seem  generally 
to  contain  the  mounds;  and  sometimes  a  smaller  circumvallation  is  surrounded  by  a 
larger  one.  Whether  these  colossal  structures  were  intended  for  worship  or  for  defense, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide;  more  probably,  however,  they  were  of  a  military  character, 
provided,  as  they  ordinarily  wrere,  with  cisterns  for  wTater.  But,  whatever  their  origin, 
they  derive  interest  from  the  analogous  fact,  that,  within  the  same  territorial  limits,  have 
been  dug  up  vases  of  earthenware  or  copper  in  elegant  forms,  pipe-bowds  decorated  with 
human  heads  of  the  type  of  the  existing  aborigines,  or  with  those  of  birds,  etc.,  domes¬ 
tic  utensils,  personal  ornaments,  hatchets  of  stone,  and,  lastly,  weapons  of  copper  or 
mica,  or  shell  or  obsidian. — The  architectural  remains  of  Central  and  South  A.  are  at 
once  of  more  modern  origin  and  more  elaborate  character,  and  may  be  roughty  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cyclopean  ruins  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Uniformly  in  the  pyramidal  style 
— a  style  likely  enough  to  be  indigenous  in  a  region  of  earthquakes — they  are  composed 
of  blocks  generally  huge,  and  sometimes  enormous;  those  in  the  walls  of  Tialiuanaco  in 
Bolivia  being  equivalent  to  cubes  of  about  16  ft.  each  way.  Betwreen  those  of  South  A. 
and  Central  A.,  however,  there  are  diversities  as  well  as  resemblances.  Those  of  South 
A.,  situated,  as  they  are,  within  the  native  limits  of  Peru,  and  referred,  as  they  must  be, 
to  its  closing  era  under  the  incas,  cannot  reach  back  beyond  the  Spanish  conquest  more 
than  300  or  400  years:  the  principal  ruins  are  those  of  Tialiuanaco,  already  mentioned: 
of  a  temple  on  an  island  in  lake  Titicaca;  of  another  edifice  of  the  kind  at  Pacliacamac, 
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not  far  from  Lima;  and  of  the  palaces  and  mausoleums  of  the  royal  race.  Those  of 
Central  A.,  again,  arc  reckoned  to  be  considerably  more  ancient,  reaching  five  or  six 
centuries  further  back,  and  being  partly  the  work  of  the  Aztecs,  whom  the  Spaniards 
conquered,  and  partly  of  the  Toltecs,  whom  the  Aztecs  had  themselves  supplanted.  Nor 
is  the  fact  altogether  without  significance,  that,  in  the  two  more  southerly  divisions  of 
the  continent,  those  mysterious  records  of  the  past  are  generally  superior  in  development 
in  proportion  as  they  are  anterior  in  age;  those  of  Central  A.,  as  a  whole,  surpassing 
those  of  South  A. :  and,  again,  within  Central  A.  itself,  the  earlier  specimens  of  Oaxaca, 
Guatemala,  and  Yucatan,  eclipsing  the  later  ones  of  Mexico  proper.  While  attempting, 
in  the  light  of  these  remains,  to  appreciate  aboriginal  civilization,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  rather  witli  their  magnitude  than  with  their  beauty,  rather  with  the  evidence  of 
despotism  in  the  ruler  than  with  traces  of  skill  in  the  subject — Stonehenge  affording  us 
infinitely  more  of  a  parallel  than  Windsor  castle  or  Westminster  hall.  Nor  does  the 
sculpture,  so  often  subsidiary  to  the  architecture,  lead  to  a  more  favorable  inference,  being 
generally  rude  and  clumsy,  and  sometimes  grotesque  and  hideous.  The  only  safe  con¬ 
clusion  is  this,  that,  in  the  new  world  as  in  the  old,  there  were  different  degrees  of  civili¬ 
zation;  some  of  them  confessedly  higher  than  one  could  have  expected  in  the  utter 
absence  of  the  useful  metals,  and  the  almost  utter  absence  of  beasts  of  burden.  Nor  has 
even  this  conclusion  any  necessary  bearing  on  the  better  organized  communities  at  large. 
Stray  visitors  of  a  higher  type  might  have  produced  all  the  phenomena — visitors  pre¬ 
cisely  such  as  appear  to  have  figured  in  the  traditions  both  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Geology . — The  geology  of  the  new  world  presents  some  remarkable  contrasts  to  that 
of  the  districts  in  the  old  world  which  have  supplied  the  types  of  geological  classifica¬ 
tion.  None  of  these  is  more  striking  than  the  enormous  extent  of  country  which  one 
formation  occupies,  and  that  without  interruption.  It  lias  long  been  noticed  that  the 
rock-structure  of  islands  is  more  varied  than  that  of  continents;  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  have  been  to  some  extent  compelled  to  become  acquainted 
with  geology.  A  journey  of  a  few  hours  presents  to  the  traveler  rocks  which,  as  regards 
both  their  mineral  and  fossil  contents,  are  widely  different.  In  A.,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  may  travel  for  days  over  beds  belonging  to  a  single  epoch.  American  strata  often 
stretch  from  the  Atlantic  w.  beyond  the  Mississippi.  They  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
subjected  to  few  disturbing  agencies;  as  is  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  any  true  moun¬ 
tain-range,  except  the  Appalachians,  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  rocks  of  Britain, 
from  their  disposition  and  variety,  have  been,  so  to  speak,  the  “primer”  and  “pocket 
manual”  of  this  science,  and  will  always  continue  to  be  the  “  vademecum”  of  the  geolo¬ 
gist;  but  should  he  desire  to  peruse  the  large  “folios”  that  contain  the  stony  records  of 
our  earth’s  history,  in  their  order  and  natural  vastness,  he  must  betake  himself  to  the  new 
world. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  attention  was  first  directed  to  American  geology,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  time  that  has  intervened,  its  progress  has  been  very  remarkable.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  appointment  of  a  geological  staff  in  connection  with  nearly  every 
province  of  the  United  States,  from  the  vigorous  operations  of  the  Canadian  surveys 
under  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  and  from  the  observations  of  arctic  explorers,  whose  frequent 
visits  to  these  regions  in  search  of  the  ill-fated  Franklin  have  supplied  data  for  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  their  natural  history.  Humboldt,  though  the  first,  is  yet  the  most  important  of 
S.  American  observers.  The  numerous  facts  recorded  by  him  have  been  confirmed  and 
added  to  by  recent  travelers.  Data  have  been  thus  supplied  to  form  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  geological  structure  of  this  portion  of  the  American  continent. 

The  names  of  N.  American  observers  are  almost  past  reckoning,  yet  the  various  S3TS- 
tems  may  be  said  to  have  been  chiefly  laid  open  by  four  sets  of  observers-  Morton  for  the 
cretaceous,  Conrad  for  the  tertiary,  Hall  and  the  New  York  geologists  for  the  palaeozoic, 
and  the  professors  Rogers  for  the  carboniferous  strata  and  the  Appalachians. 

In  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  this  subject,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  glance  at 
the  various  formations,  and  must  refer  for  details  to  the  articles  under  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  of  America. 

The  oldest  strata  are  a  range  of  Crystalline  Rocks  which,  in  North  A.,  occupy  an 
area  that  extends  from  the  northern  shores  of  lake  Superior  and  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  n.w.  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  lies  between  the  line  of  minor  lakes  (Slave, 
Winnipeg,  etc.)  and  Hudson’s  bay.  The  average  width  of  this  area  is  about  200  m.,  and 
its  length  from  lake  Superior  to  its  termination  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea  is  more 
than  1500  miles.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  gneiss,  with  granite  and  trap.  They  form  a  flat 
plateau,  very  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  only  in  the  Copper 
mountains  rising  to  the  altitude  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  800  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  this  immense  plain  we  have  an  example  of  the  great  characteristic  of  Ameri¬ 
can  geology— the  tranquil  operation  of  an  upheaving  force,  exerted  over  a  wide  area, 
with  limited  and  regulated  intensity,  and  constancy  of  direction.  This  series  of  rocks 
stretches  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  South  A.,  extending  from  the 
northern  shores  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  being,  however,  hidden  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  by  its  alluvial  deposits.  The  same  rocks  form  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Andes  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  plains  of  Russian  A.  In  the  central  district,  in 
which  we  first  traced  them,  they  dip  e.  and  w.  under  the  Silurian  strata.  They  are  them- 
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selves  free  from  superincumbent  beds,  showing  that  even  in  the  Silurian  age  they  formed 
dry  land ;  and  ever  since,  although  subject,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  great  oscillation, 
it  has  apparently  held  its  place  with  wonderful  stability,  for  it  is  now,  as  probably  then, 
not  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  either  side  of  this  tract  there  exists,  as  we  have  said,  a  Silurian  district.  That 
on  the  eastern  side,  reaching  to  Hudson’s  bay,  has  a  low  and  uniformly  swampy  aspect; 
the  strata  are  hid  by  superficial  deposits,  chiefly  bowlder  clay  or  drift,  large  bowlders 
from  which  are  scattered  along  the  shore.  The  Silurian  rocks  under  which  the  crystal¬ 
line  strata  dip  on  their  western  limits,  cover  a  large  extent  of  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent.  They  have  been  traced  from  Canada  and  New  England,  bounding  the  southern 
limits  of  the  azoic  rocks  along  the  line  of  the  great  lakes,  and  extending  in  a  broad 
band  of  some  200  m.  parallel  to  the  more  ancient  formation,  probably  till  they  reach  the 
Arctic  ocean.  These  rocks  are  only  slightly  developed  in  Southern  A.,  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes. 

The  Silurians  have  been  divided  into  lower  and  upper,  and  each  of  these  contains 
three  periods.  Beginning  with  the  lower,  we  have  first  the 

Potsdam  period,  comprising  beds  of  slate  and  sandstone,  and  containing  fossils  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom — mollusks,  articulates,  and 
radiates.  Next  follows  the 

Trenton  period,  a  period  of  limestones  indicating  a  sea  of  greater  depth,  and  teeming 
with  life,  for  some  beds  are  composed  entirely  of  shells  and  corals. 

Another  change,  and  rocks  of  a  clayey  and  shaly  structure  are  deposited,  containing 
numberless  zoophytes  and  other  fossils,  and  forming  the  Hudson  period. 

The  upper  Silurian  division  also  comprises  three  epochs:  The  Medina  and  Clinton, 
composed  of  sandstones  and  shales;  then  the  Niagara  and  Onondaga,  with  limestones 
and  saline  rocks;  and,  lastly,  the  lower  Helderberg  period,  a  richly  fossiliferous  series  of 
limestone  rocks. 

The  silurian  beds  on  their  southern  and  western  borders  dip  under  the  devonian 
rocks,  which  are  developed  to  a  large  extent  north  of  lat.  72°  n.,  where  they  appear  to 
rest  upon  the  azoic  rocks.  They  have  been  divided  into  live  periods:  Oriskany,  upper 
Helderberg,  Hamilton,  Chemung,  and  Catskill. 

Vast  beds  of  conglomerate  overlie  the  devonian  rocks,  and  form  the  basis  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata.  This  formation  covers  large  districts  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  with  an  enormous  thickness  of  lime¬ 
stone,  shale,  and  other  beds,  which  still  continue  parallel  to  the  previous.  At  the  close 
of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  the  whole  character  of  North  A.  was  altered  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  its  mountain  systems.  No  hill  higher  than  Copper  mountain  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  at  this  time,  although  the  land  occupied  much  the  same  area,  and  had  a  similar 
outline  as  at  present.  The  professors  Rogers,  having  with  perfect  success  unraveled 
the  contortions  of  the  Appalachians,  have  shown  that  the  silurian,  devonian,  and  car¬ 
boniferous  strata,  which  were  originally  laid  out  in  horizontal  layers,  were  afterwards 
pressed  on  to  the  north-westward,  and  folded  up  till  the  folds  were  of  mountain  height. 
To  similar  causes  do  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Andes  owe  their  origin — only  the 
directions  of  the  forces  are  different. 

The  Appalachian  fires  have  long  been  extinguished ;  they  have,  however,  left  traces 
of  their  former  violence  in  the  highly  metamorphosed  silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  were  long  supposed  to  be  primary  granite,  etc. 
The  igneous  agency,  which  at  first  raised  the  western  range,  is  still  active  at  intervals 
throughout  its  course. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  rest  in  the  deposition  of  sedimentary  strata  at  this  time. 
The  only  activity  was  that  of  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano.  Two  whole  formations — 
the  permian  and  triassic — have  no  place  in  the  rock-structure  of  A.  The  first  renewed 
signs  of  life  are  discovered  in  the  sandstones  which  occupy  the  valleys  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Appalachians.  In  these  beds,  which  belong  to  the  Oolitic  period,  occur  the 
tracks  of  birds  and  reptiles,  discovered  and  described  by  prof.  Hitchcock. 

In  the  Cretaceous  beds  which  follow,  evidence  is  given  that  the  Mexican  gulf  ex¬ 
tended  far  up  the  Missouri  valley,  and  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  Texas  and  Nebraska 
with  the  beds  which  belong  to  this  formation. 

The  Tertiary  formation  is  developed  as  a  band  of  about  60  m.,  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  North  A.,  and  stretching  from  North  Carolina  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
leaving  the  coast-line  only  at  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  This  formation  occupies  a  large 
amount  of  the  surface  of  South  A.  From  Patagonia  to  Venezuela  it  can  be  traced  occupy¬ 
ing  the  space  intervening  between  the  base  of  the  Andes  and  the  azoic  rocks  of  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  The  older  silurian  and  carboniferous  deposits  are  not  found  in  the  positions  they 
occupy  in  the  northern  continent;  the  gneiss,  etc.,  dip  directly  under  the  tertiaries. — The 
valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  the  La  Plata,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  contain  exten¬ 
sive  alluvial  deposits. 

There  only  remain  two  post-tertiary  beds,  which,  however,  are  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance — viz.,  the  bowlder  clay  and  the  river  terraces  or  loess,  containing  the  remains  of  the 
mastodon  and  of  the  elephant.  The  bowlder  clay  occurs  in  the  country  n.  of  lat.  40° 
n.,  and  in  Patagonia  in  South  A.  Its  characteristics  are  the  same  as  that  in  the  old 
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world — a  stiff  clay,  containing  bowlders  of  all  sizes,  some  being  as  much  as  one  or  two 
thousand  tons  weight.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable  deposit  is  ascribed  to  the  former 
prevalence  of  vast  glaciers  over  the  n.  and  s.  parts  of  A. 

The  pampas  of  Southern  A.  are  covered  with  a  deposit  of  clay  and  sand,  containing 
the  bones  of  the  megatherium  and  mylodon,  genera  allied  to  the  sloths,  and  of  the  glyp- 
todon,  a  huge  armadillo.  For  details,  see  Andes,  Appalachians,  Rocky  Mountains. 

Botany. — On  the  discovery  of  A.,  Europeans  regarded  with  astonishment  its  vegetable 
and  animal  productions,  so  different  from  all  that  they  had  ever  seen  before.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  productions  of  the  old  and  new  worlds  is  least  remarkable  in  the 
most  northern  regions.  Around  the  n.  pole,  a  region  having  a  flora  and  fauna  which  may 
properly  be  designated  arctic,  includes  portions  of  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  A. ;  and  many  productions  are  common  to  these  three  continents  throughout  this 
region,  wdiilst  those  which  are  peculiar  to  one,  are  generally  represented  in  the  others 
by  species  nearly  allied.  In  A. ,  this  region  extends  to  the  nortlien  shores  of  lake  Supe¬ 
rior.  The  polar  bear  haunts  the  arctic  regions  of  the  old  and  new  worlds  alike;  and 
further  s.,  in  both,  the  beaver  builds  his  dam,  and  is  pursued  for  his  skin.  Pine  and 
birch  are  the  chief  trees  of  all  the  most  northern  forests,  and  struggle  on,  dwarfed  and 
stunted,  towards  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow ;  whilst  the  berries  of  different  species  of 
rubus  and  vaccinium  (bilberry,  etc.)  are  the  last  fruits  which  the  soil  offers  to  man 
during  the  brief  summer  of  the  north — alike  to  the  Laplander  and  the  Esquimaux. 

More  to  the  s.,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  A.  become  more  decidedly  different  from  those 
of  the  old  world;  yet  the  difference  consists  not  so  much  in  the  appearance  of  new  fami¬ 
lies  as  in  new  species,  replacing,  so  to  speak,  those  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  The  forests 
consist  chiefly,  as  in  these  continents,  of  pines,  oaks,  birches,  and,  willows;  but  the 
pines,  and  oaks,  and  birches,  and  willows  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  cover  the 
plains  and  mountains  eastward  of  the  Atlantic.  The  same  remark  applies  to  poplars, 
elms,  planes,  maples,  hazels,  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  and  to  plants  of  humbler  growth, 
as  roses,  brambles,  strawberries,  bilberries,  etc.,  the  pasture  grasses,  and  the  common 
flowers  and  weeds,  although  umbelliferous  and  cruciferous  plants  are  comparatively  rare. 
Not  unfrequently,  also,  forms  occur  more  completely  different  from  those  of  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  these  become  more  numerous  as  we  proceed  southward, 
although  the  magnolias,  which  form  so  admirable  a  feature  of  the  flora  of  the  southern 
Alleghanies  and  other  southern  parts  of  North  A.,  have  recently  been  found  equally  to 
characterize  that  of  the  e.  of  Asia  and  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where  magnificent 
species  of  rhododendron  have  also  been  discovered,  rivaling  or  excelling  those  which  are 
natives  of  the  United  States,  and  very  different  from  the  dwarf  shrubs  which  represent 
the  same  genus  on  the  mountains  of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  true  species  of 
heath  is  found  in  A.,  although  many  shrubs  of  the  same  family  occur,  but  none  of  them 
so  strongly  exhibiting  the  social  character,  or  covering  great  tracts,  as  the  heaths  do  in 
Europe.  Where  the  climate  begins  to  assume  a  tropical  character,  however,  A.  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  abundance  of  the  cacti  (the  prickly  pear  and  its  allies)  which  are 
found  on  its  plains,  often  forming  the  greater  part  of  their  vegetation.  The  species  of 
this  order,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  are  exclusively  American,  although  some  of  them  have 
been  introduced  into  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  are  now  very  common  in 
the  s.  of  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  mountains  of  Mexico  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
clothed  with  oaks  and  pines,  most  of  them,  however,  different  not  only  from  those  of 
the  eastern  continents,  but  even  from  those  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  A.  The  flora 
of  tropical  A.  resembles  that  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  its  palms,  although  these  also  are 
with  few  exceptions  different  in  species;  and  the  species  are  more  abundant  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  palm-forests  like  those  of  South  A. 
scarcely  exist  elsewhere.  The  forests  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South  A.  produce  also  many 
remarkable  trees  of  other  kinds,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  trees  of  the  order 
lecythidacea  (q.v.),  one  of  them  known  as  the  cannon-ball  tree,  and  all  of  them  producing 
huge  fruits,  with  thick  hard  shells,  which  are  often  used  for  domestic  purposes;  whilst 
within  the  shell  of  a  particular  species  are  packed  together  the  well  known  Brazil  nuts 
(q.v.)  of  our  shops.  In  the  waters  of  the  same  region  lias  recently  been  discovered  the 
victoria  regia ,  the  most  magnificent  of  water-lilies,  and  for  the  growth  of  which,  hot¬ 
houses  containing  ponds  of  wrater  have  been  erected  in  our  own  country,  The  forests  of 
this  part  of  A.  are  so  dense  and  full  of  underwood,  and  the  trees  so  bound  together  by 
lianas  or  twining  plants,  that  they  are  in  many  places  impenetrable,  and  the  animals 
which  inhabit  them  either  find  their  way  among  the  branches,  or  by  narrow  paths, 
which  they  keep  open  by  constant  use.  The  treeless  plains  of  South  A.,  like  those  of 
North  A.,  have,  in  general,  much  of  a  grassy  vegetation.  Part  of  the  elevated  regions 
of  the  Cordillera,  within  the  torrid  zone,  is  remarkably  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
cinchona,  which  form  its  principal  botanical  feature,  and  yield  the  celebrated  Peruvian 
bark.  In  still  more  elevated  regions,  escallonia  and  calceolaria  give  a  novel  aspect  to  a 
vegetation  otherwise  very  similar  to  that  of  Europe  in  its  general  character,  and  con¬ 
taining  saxifrages,  gentians,  and  many  other  plants  of  genera  common  in  the  old  world. 
The  flora  of  Chili  presents  also  some  interesting  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  New 
Holland  and  New  Zealand.  An  araucaria,  now  not  unfrequent  in  our  pleasure-grounds, 
appears  as  a  representative  of  the  pines;  and  its  seeds  afford  a  large  part  of  the  food  of 
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the  natives  of  the  district  in  which  it  abounds.  Towards  the  strait  of  Magellan,  vegeta¬ 
tion  again  assumes  forms  more  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  The  forests  consist  in  great 
part  oi  peculiar  species  of  beech.  Barberries,  different  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  very  nearly  resembling  them,  are  particularly  abundant;  and  with  them 
occur  brambles,  saxifrages,  gentians,  primroses,  etc.  There  are  also  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  very  different  and  peculiar,  as  the  winter’s  bark,  which  has  obtained  some  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  medicine.  From  this  region  are  derived  not  a  few  of  the  fuchsia  now  so 
familiar  an  ornament  of  gardens,  greenhouses,  and  cottage  windows  in  Britain,  and 
which  are  exclusively  American.  • 

Maize  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  botanical  productions  of  A.  It  is  the  only 
cultivated  grain  of  American  origin;  it  wras  in  cultivation  before  the  discovery  of  A.  by 
Europeans,  by  whom,  however,  its  value  was  soon  recognized,  and  it  has  now  become 
an  important  crop  in  climates  suitable  for  it  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  other 
grains  have  all  been  introduced  into  A.  by  Europeans,  with  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana 
and  plantain,  coffee,  cotton,  tlax,  aud  many  other  plants  now  generally  cultivated  both 
in  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions.  The  yam  is  regarded  as  amongst  its  native  pro¬ 
ductions,  common  to  its  tropical  regions  with  those  of  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
Tobacco  is  a  native  production  of  A.,  the  cultivation  and  use  of  which  extended  from  it 
to  the  old  world,  and  rapidly  became  prevalent  among  a  great  part  of  mankind.  (It  is 
indeed  supposed  by  some  that  there  is  a  species  of  tobacco  indigenous  to  the  furthest  east; 
but  this,  and  the  question  of  its  use  there  before  it  was  made  known  from  A.,  are  still 
involved  in  uncertainty.)  But  of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  A.,  the  potato  is  the 
most  important  and  useful.  We  owe  to  it  also  the  Jerusalem  artichoke;  and  it  produces 
several  other  plants,  valuable  for  their  roots  and  tubers,  as  the  arracacha,  the  melloco, 
etc.,  the  use  of  which  has  scarcely  yet  extended  beyond  their  native  regions.  With  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  quinoa,  which  is  not  a  grain  (the  seed  of  a  grass),  but  the  seed  of 
a  species  of  chenopodium,  or  goosefoot,  resembling  the  seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses  in  its 
qualities,  and  extensively  cultivated  on  the  high  table-lands  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Tapioca, 
arrow-root,  cocoa,  vanilla,  pimenta  or  Jamaica  pepper,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  are  among 
the  native  productions  of  the  tropical  parts  of  A.  The  agave  (q.v.)  or  American  aloe, 
valuable  both  for  its  fiber  and  its  juice,  has  now  become  common  in  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  similar  climates  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  pine-apple  is  a 
native  of  tropical  A.,  although  now  naturalized,  or  nearl}T  so,  in  other  tropical  regions. 
Tropical  A.  and  the  West  Indies  produce  also  many  other  fine  fruits,  among  which  are 
the  guava,  different  species  of  anona  or  custard  apple,  and  of  granadilla  or  passion 
flower. — The  forests  of  North  A.  yield  much  valuable  timber,  chiefly  consisting  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  oak  and  pine.  The  black-walnut  and  hickory  of  the  United  States  are 
also  much  esteemed.  The  West  Indies  and  neighboring  parts  of  the  mainland  yield 
mahogany;  and  from  the  same  regions  comes  logwood,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  dye- 
woods.  The  tropical  forests  of  South  A.  produce  many  valuable  timber-trees,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  greenheart  (q.v.)  or  bibiri,  and  the  mora. 
Brazil-wood  and  Pernambuco  wood  are  among  their  dye-woods.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  this  region  is  the  cow-tree  (q.v.),  the  juice  of  which  possesses 
many  properties  in  common  with  milk,  and  is  used  instead  of  it.  The  milky  juice  of 
some  otliertrees  of  tropical  A.  thickens  into  caoutchouc. — Different  parts  of  South  A. 
produce  mate  (q.v.)  or  Paraguay  tea,  a  species  of  holly,  the  leaves  of  which  possess 
properties  similar  to  those  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  afford  a  beverage  which  is  extensively 
used,  although  not  yet  an  article  of  export  to  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  the  coca 
(q.v),  a  shrub  of  which  the  leaf  has  been,  from  a  remote  period,  employed  by  the  Indians 
as  a  narcotic. 

Zoology. — In  the  animal  kingdom,  as  in  the  vegetable,  all  seemed  strange  and  new  to 
Europeans  when  they  first  set  foot  in  A.  Yet  here  also  the  difference  from  the 
productions  of  Europe  is  not  so  great  as  in  south  Africa  or  Australia.  In  North  A. ,  many 
of  the  animals,  as  of  the  plants,  of  Europe  are  represented  by  others  of  the  same  genera 
or  families.  A  few  are  common  to  the  old  and  the  new  world ;  and  in  some  which  are 
now  regarded  as  specifically  different,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  readily  to  attract 
the  notice  of  unscientific  observers.  North  A.  has  its  elk  and  its  deers,  its  oxen  (the 
bison,  called  buffalo  in  the  United  States,  and  the  musk-ox),  its  sheep  (the  Rocky 
mountain  sheep),  its  beavers,  hares,  squirrels  (some  of  them  much  sought  after  for  their 
fur),  mice,  rats,  weasels,  bats,  porcupines,  bears,  badgers,  foxes,  wolves,  and  several 
species  of  feline  animals,  among  which  are  the  puma  and  the  lynx.  The  jaguar,  more 
powerful  and  dangerous  than  any  other  of  the  feline  animals  of  the  new  world,  and  the 
only  very  formidable  beast  of  prey  which  it  produces,  inhabits  the  tropical  forests  of 
South  A.  The  warm  parts  of  South  A.  produce  the  great  tapir,  peccaries,  sloths,  ant- 
eaters,  armadilloes,  etc. ;  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  boar  of  the  old 
world,  have  no  more  nearly  allied  representatives.  The  llama  and  its  congeners,  among 
which  is  the  alpaca,  are  peculiar  to  South  A.,  inhabiting  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
Of  the  animals  of  the  old  world,  the  most  nearly  allied  to  them  is  the  camel,  which  is 
entirely  wanting  in  the  new;  as  was  also  the  horse  (with  all  its  congeners),  until  it  was 
introduced  by  Europeans— a  sight  of  wonder  and  of  terror  to  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
who  first  found  themselves  opposed  to  Spanish  cavalry,  but  now  thoroughly  naturalized, 
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and  roaming  in  vast  multitudes  on  the  South  American  plains.  The  dog  existed  in  A.  before 
the  days  of  Columbus;  it  existed  in  different  varieties  as  a  domesticated  animal,  and  the 
same  difficulty  arises  concerning  the  origin  of  the  domesticated  varieties  as  when  those 
of  the  old  world  alone  are  considered.  The  chinchilla,  so  valuable  for  its  fur,  is  a  small 
quadruped,  peculiar  to  the  n.  of  Chili.  The  opossums  of  North  A.  were  the  first  known 
of  marsupial  quadrupeds — i.e.,  those  which  have  a  pouch  for  their  young — and  are 
described  as  objects  of  great  curiosity  by  the  earlier  writers  on  the  new  world  and  its 
productions.  Monkeys  are  numerous  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  new  world  as  well  as  of 
the  old,' and  of  many  species;  but  they  are  not  only  of  different  species  from  those  of 
Asia  and  Africa;  they  form  a  different  section  of  the  monkey  family.  There  are  no  apes 
resembling  the  orang-outang  or  chimpanzee,  and  no  baboons;  but  all  of  the  American 
monkeys  have  long  tails,  and  many  of  them  prehensile  tails,  the  latter  peculiarity  being 
found  in  none  of  those  of  the  old  world.  The  absence  of  cheek-pouclies  is  another 
character  of  the  American  monkeys. 

Among  the  birds  of  A.  are  eagles  and  others  of  the  same  family,  vultures  (among 
which  is  the  great  condor  of  the  Andes),  owls,  ravens,  crows,  herons,  thrushes  of  many 
kinds  (of  which  the  mocking-bird  maybe  mentioned  as  a  species  particularly  interesting), 
finches,  sparrows,  buntings,  warblers,  wrens,  larks,  etc.  Few,  however,  are  identical 
in  species  with  those  of  Europe  or  of  Asia.  Few  things  in  the  natural  history  of  North  A. 
are  more  remarkable  than  its  multitudinous  flocks  of  pigeons.  There  are  numerous  species 
of  grouse  and  partridge.  Of  the  large  gallinaceous  birds,  the  first  place  in  importance 
must  be  assigned  to  the  turkey,  now  so  common  in  a  domesticated  state  in  Europe, 
although  in  a  wild  state  it  has  almost  disappeared  from  great  part  of  its  native  regions. 
Alectors  and  curassoes  are  large  gallinaceous  birds  of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  other  warm 
parts  of  A.  Parrots  abound  in  the  tropical  forests,  and  although  only  one  species 
extends  northward  into  the  United  States,  yet  in  South  A.,  birds  of  this  family  range  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent.  Humming-birds  are  peculiar  to  A.,  and  are 
found  not  only  in  its  tropical  but  in  its  temperate  regions,  of  numerous  species,  and 
many  of  them  of  dazzling  beauty,  passing  like  bees  from  flower  to  flower,  and  often  con¬ 
stituting  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  abound.  Toucans  and 
aracaris  are  among  the  other  kinds  of  birds  peculiar  to  A.,  and  are  found  in  South  A. 
alone.  Swans,  geese,  and  ducks,  with  other  water-fowl  of  many  kinds,  exist  in  great 
numbers  in  North  A.,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  flamingo  enliven, 
some  of  the  coasts. 

Serpents  are  numerous.  Among  them  are  boas,  remarkable  for  their  great  size. 
Rattlesnakes,  the  most  venomous  and  dreaded  of  the  serpent  tribe,  are  peculiar  to  A. 
Alligators  abound  in  the  rivers  of  the  tropical  and  sub  tropical  regions.  Turtles  are 
caught  in  great  numbers  in  the  W.  Indian  seas,  and  fresh-water  turtles  abound  in  some 
of  the  tropical  rivers.  The  bull-frog  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  remarkable  for  the 
loud  noise  which  it  makes,  and  which  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  from 
their  childhood  learn  to  associate  with  all  that  is  pleasant  in  nature.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  of  A.  abound  in  fish,  of  which  many  are  of  the  salmon  family,  the  common  salmon 
itself  being  found  as  far  s.  as  41°  n.  lat.,  and  some  are  of  the  sturgeon  family.  The  cod- 
fisheries  of  the  bank  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  are  unequaled 
in  productiveness;  and  herrings,  and  other  species  of  the  herring  family,  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  in  the  same  seas. 

Some  parts  of  A.  are  grievously  infested  by  mosquitoes  and  other  insect  tribes,  the 
vast  numbers  of  which  are  extremely  annoying,  so  that  some  places  on  the  banks  of 
tropical  rivers  are  rendered  almost  uninhabitable.  Ants  and  termites,  or  white  ants,  are 
very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  South  A.  Many  species  of  wild  bees  are  found  in  the 
forests  of  Brazil,  some  of  them  very  productive  of  honey;  but  the  common  hive-bee  was 
unknown  in  A.  till  it  was  introduced  from  Europe.  It  has  now  become  naturalized,  and 
is  found  in  the  forests  far  beyond  the  settlements  of  white  men.  The  cochineal  insect 
of  the  opuntia  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Central  A.,  and  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds  lias 
long  been  cultivated  there  and  in  the  West  Indies  for  its  sake. 

Political  Divisions. — The  following  are  the  chief  political  divisions  of  A.,  each 
of  which  will  be  described  in  its  proper  place.  In  North  A.,  strictly  so  called,  are 
British  A.  as  commonly  understood,  the  United  States,  and  part  of  Mexico.  In  Central 
A.  are  the  remainder  of  Mexico,  Central  A.,  in  its  political  sense,  comprising  Guatemala, 
San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica;  and,  lastly,  a  small  portion  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia.  In  South  A.  are  the  rest  of  Colombia;  thence  along  the 
Pacific  are  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  and  aboriginal  Araucania;  while  round  by  Patagonia 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Atlantic  washes  Buenos  Ayres,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
Venezuela — the  interior  being  occupied  by  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  Con¬ 
federation.  Finally,  the  West  Indies  consist  of  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  Antilles,  and 
the  Lesser  Antilles. 

The  annexed  tables  are  compiled  from  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  (1885),  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  British  colonies  and  other  possessions,  and  the  Statesman's  Year-Book. 


North  and  South  America. — Aleutian  winter-house.  2.  Dakota  warrior.  3.  Llama.  4.  Mandan  Wigwam.  5.  Esqimaux  missiles  used  in  hunting  sea-fowls.  6.  Dakota  women  and  Assimiborne 
child.  7.  Peruvian  balsa.  8.  Dakota  snow-shoe.  9.  Inkalit  snow-shoe.  10.  Bow  and  Arrow  (California).  11.  Bark-basket  (Koluschen).  12.  Inkalit  shrine.  13.  Caribbean  village.  14.  Esqui¬ 
maux  of  Prince  Regent’s  Bay.  15.  North-American  Canoe.  16.  Quicha  (Peruvian)  Indians.  17.  Aleutian  lip-ornament.  18.  Air-burial— Mandans  and  Cherokees.  19.  Toucan.  20.  Esquimaux  of 
Kotzebue’s  Sound.  21.  Armadillo.  22.  Pipe-head  from  an  Indian  grave.  23.  Copper  axe-head. 
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1.  GOVERNMENTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Governments. 


Danish  America  (Greenland) . 

French  Possessions . » ..!!.!!!!! ” 

British  North  America: 

1.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  comprising  the 

former  independent  governments  of 

•  Canada  East,  or  Quebec . 

Canada  West,  or  Ontario . 

N  ova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Manitoba* . . 

British  Columbia . j . 

North-west  Territory . 

Prince  Edward  Island . ! . . 

2.  Newfoundland . 

3.  Bermudas . . 

United  States  of  America . 

Mexico . 

San  Salvador . 

Nicaragua . 

Honduras . 

Guatemala . 

Costa  Rica . 

Total . 


Area  in  Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

34,300 

9,757 

Lichtenfels. 

81 

5,034 

St.  Pierre. 

193,355 

1,359,527 

Quebec. 

107,780  • 

1,973,228 

Toronto. 

21,731 

440,572 

Halifax. 

27,322 

321,223 

Frederickton. 

13,923 

125,000 

Fort  Garry. 

213.000 

49.459 

New  Westminster. 

2,934,040 

56,446 

Battleford. 

2,173 

108,001 

Charlotte  Town. 

40,200 

162,000 

St.  John's. 

18 

14.667 

Hamilton. 

3,603,884 

55,000,000 

Washington. 

768,490 

10,025,649 

Mexico. 

7,337 

554,785 

San  Salvador. 

49,500 

300,000 

Managua. 

47,100 

400,000 

Comayagua. 

40,776 

1,226,602 

Guatemala. 

21,500 

185,000 

San  Jos6. 

8,126,510 

72,421,665 

2.  WEST  INDIAN  GOVERNMENTS. 


Dominica, } San  Domingo  j ;;;;;;;;;;; ; 
Spanish — 

Cuba . . 

Porto  Rico . 

British — 

Jamaica . 

Trinidad . 

Barbadoes . 

Grenada . 

St.  Vincent . 

Tobago . 

St.  Lucia . 

Antigua . 

Montserrat . 

St.  Christopher  and  Anguilla . 

Nevis . 

Virgin  Islands . 

Dominica . 

Bahamas  and  Turk’s  island . 

French— 

Guadalupe,  etc . 

Martinique . 

St.  Bartholomew’s  (Swedish  till  1878). 
Dutch — 

St.  Martin’s  (s.  side),  Curagao,  etc. . .. 
Danish — 

Santa  Cruz,  etc . 

St.  Thomas . . 

St.  John’s . 


Total . 


9.500 

572,000 

Port  au  Prince. 

21,300 

136,500 

San  Domingo. 

47,500 

1,400,000 

Havana. 

3,720 

625,000 

San  Juan. 

1 

6,400 

506,154 

Spanish  Town. 

1,754 

109,638 

Port  of  Spain. 

166 

162,042 

Bridgetown. 

133 

38,423 

St.  George’s. 

131 

35.688 

Kingston. 

97 

17.054 

Scarboro’. 

250 

31,610 

Castries. 

170 

35,157 

St.  John’s. 

47 

8,693 

Plymouth. 

103 

30,942 

Basseterre. 

50 

11,735 

Charlestown. 

57 

6,651 

260 

27,178 

Rosseau. 

3,440 

43,885 

Nassau. 

736 

163,600 

Basseterre. 

381 

156,799 

St.  Pierre. 

8 

2,898 

Gustavia. 

452 

39,150 

Wilhelmstadt. 

73 

22,760 

Christianstadt. 

23 

14,007 

21 

1,054 

96,772 

4,198,618 

OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

417,000 

1,784,194 

Caraccas. 

332,000 

2,910,329 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 

260,000 

1,308,082 

Quito. 

528,800 

2,500,000 

Lima. 

520,000 

2,000,000 

Chuquisaca. 

1,258,600 

1,877,490 

Buenos  Ayres. 

72,700 

450.000 

Monte  Video. 

57,303 

221,079 

Asuncion. 

132,609 

2,068.447 

Santiago. 

3,275,326 

9,700.187 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

364,864 

24,000 

76,000 

193,491 

Georgetown. 

59.795 

200.000 

Paramaribo. 

48.500 

24,171 

Cayenne. 

7,600 

811 

Port  Louis. 

7,411,097 

27,262,281 

15,634,385 

87,535,092 

Venezuela . 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Ecuador . 

Peru  . 

Bolivia . 

Argentine  Confederation. . 

Uruguay . 

Paraguay . 

Chili . 

Brazil . 

Patagonia . 

Guiana  (British) . 

Guiana  (Dutch) . 

Guiana  (French) . 

Falkland  islands . . 

Total . 

Grand  Total  of  America 


*  Part  of  Hudson’s  bay  territory,  formed  into  a  province  of  the  Dominion. 
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AMERICA,  British.  From  the  small  beginnings  specified  in  the  general  article 
above,  British  A.,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  is  now,  in  mere  extent,  at  least 
equal  to  the  American  republic,  and  vastly  superior  to  any  other  state  in  the  western  hemis¬ 
phere — occupying,  as  it  does,  a  breadth  of  about  90  of  long.,  and  stretching,  with  more 
or  less  interruption,  over  a  length  of  120°.  Besides  touching,  actually  or  virtually, 
every  considerable  power  on  the  continent,  England,  in  the  new  world  as  in  the  old. 
commands  nearly  every  turning-point  in  navigation  and  commerce.  In  co-operation 
with  Ireland,  Newfoundland  has  linked  together  the  two  continents  by  submarine  tele¬ 
graph.  Again,  with  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  as  its  main  artery,  British  A.,  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  comprising  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  the  Canadas,  confederated  in  one  “  Dominion,”  has  received  from  nature  an 
advantage  in  respect  of  the  western  trade  which  even  the  energy  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  cannot  counterbalance;  Halifax,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  Bahamas,  are  so 
many  guardians  of  the  gulf  stream,  freighted  as  it  is  with  the  exports  of  half  a  continent. 
Jamaica  forms  the  first  link  of  a  chain  which  girds  the  Caribbean  sea;  Trinidad  fronts 
the  Orinoco,  which  is  connected  by  the  Cassiquiare  with  the  Amazon;  western  Guiana, 
also,  as  already  mentioned  under  another  head,  finds,  up  the  Essequibo,  its  own  com¬ 
munication  with  the  “  king  of  waters;”  and,  lastly,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  Falklands, 
with  their  Port  Egmont,  flank  alike  the  river  Plate  and  the  strait  of  Magellan.  Round, 
again,  in  the  Pacific,  British  A.  exerts  an  influence  which  is  perhaps  relatively  greater. 
At  the  upper  extremity  of  a  coast  which  is,  as  a  whole,  singularly  deficient  in  harbors, 
British  Columbia,  with  its  breastwork  of  islands  from  Vancouver’s  upwards,  and  its 
succession  of  indentations,  bids  fair,  more  especially  with  its  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
magnificent  timber,  to  form  an  admirable  base  of  operations  for  sustaining  the  maritime 
greatness  of  Britain. 

AMERICA,  Russian,  the  name  long  given  to  what  is  now  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  called  Alaska,  and  which  was  purchased  from  the  Russian  government  in  1867  for 
$7,200,000.  It  forms  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  and 
is  bounded  n.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  e.  by  British  America,  w.  and  s.  by  the  Pacific.  It 
was  discovered  by  a  Russian  expedition  conducted  by  Behring  (q.v.),  which  sailed  from 
Ivamtchatka  in  1741.  It  is  little  better  than  a  vast  hunting-ground,  and  was  long  held 
by  the  Imperial  Fur  Company,  which  differed  but  little  from  the  imperial  government 
itself.  Its  only  town,  or  rather  village,  worthy  of  the  name,  is  New  Archangel  (now 
called  Sitka),  on  the  island  of  Sitka.  The  most  noticeable  points  in  geography  are  cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  Behring’s  strait;  Kotzebue’s  sound,  Norton’s  sound,  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  Cook’s  inlet,  and  mount  St.  Elias.  See  Alaska,  and  United  States. 

AMERICA,  Spanish.  Spanish  A.  is  now  shrunk  into  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  and 
belongs  rather  to  history  than  to  geography.  Yet  for  many  years  it  embraced  absolutely 
the  entire  continent.  Its  decay  was  caused  by  the  colonists  becoming  mere  hunters 
after  the  precious  metals,  instead  of  agriculturists,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  all  but 
natives  of  the  mother  country  from  public  employment. 

AMERICAN  ALOE.  See  Agave,  ante. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  Society  of.  See  page  889. 

AMERICAN  ECLECTIC,  or  new  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  began  to  be  known 
about  1825  as  distinct  from  the  “regulars,”  and  in  1826  there  was  an  eclectic  college 
founded  in  New  York  by  Wooster  Beach,  who  was  the  author  of  several  text-books  for 
the  school.  Soon  afterwards  schools  were  established  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  and  at  a 
later  period  regular  colleges  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities.  State  societies 
were  formed,  and  in  1870,  The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  was  incorporated 
by  the  New  York  legislature.  It  has  grown  in  influence,  and  now  represents  probably  13,000 
to  15,000  physicians  in  all  the  states.  The  school  flourishes  also  in  the  British  provinces, 
and  there  is  an  eclectic  association  in  England.  The  prominent  feature  of  the  school 
is  the  rejection  of  mercury  and  most  other  minerals  in  medicine,  and  the  extension  of 
simple  hygienic  treatment  in  disease,  depending  more  upon  the  vital  powers  than  upon 
extraneous  aid.  In  place  of  minerals  rejected  they  have  added  a  hundred  or  more  to  the 
list  of  vegetable  medicines. 

AMERICAN  FLAG.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1777,  the  continental  congress  resolved 
that  the  flag  of  the  united  colonies  should  show  13  stripes  of  red  and  white  alternating, 
to  represent  the  number  of  the  colonies,  with  13  stars  in  a  blue  field.  This  became  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  a  star  is  added  for  every  state  added  to  the  union.  At 
present  (1880)  there  are  38  stars.  The  width  of  the  flag  should  be  two  thirds  its  length. 
Seven  of  the  stripes,  beginning  with  the  outermost,  are  red.  The  blue  field  or  union  is 
square,  and  has  the  width  of  seven  stripes.  The  U.  S.  revenue  flag  has  16  vertical  stripes, 
alternately  red  and  white,  with  a  white  union  bearing  the  national  arms  in  dark  blue. 

AMERICANISMS  are  words  and  phrases  current  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  not  current  in  England.  These  peculiarities  are  much  more  prominent  in  conversa- 
sation  than  in  writing;  indeed,  in  the  American  writers  that  are  usually  considered 
classical,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  anything  of  the  kind.  The  number  of  absolutely  new 
words  introduced  into  the  English  language  in  America  is  remarkably  small.  As  an 
instance  may  be  mentioned  caucus,  for  a  secret  political  assembly.  This  is  a  corruption 
of  calk-house ,  a  calker’s  shed  in  Boston,  where  the  patriots  before  the  revolution  had 
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usually  held  their  meetings.  The  term  Yankee  (an  Indian  corruption  of  the  French 
Anglais )  is  another.  The  great  body  of  A.  consist  in  giving  an  unusual  sense  to  existing 
words:  as  clever,  in  the  sense  of  amiable,  and  smart  for  clever;  wagon  for  a  very  light 
kind  of  carriage ;  book-store  for  bookseller’s  shop ;  wilted  for  withered ;  creek  for  a  small 
river,  instead  of  a  small  arm  of  the  sea. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  union  have  their  characteristic  peculiarities.  Thus,  in 
the  New  England  states — Yankeeland  proper — ugly  is  used  for  ill-natured ;  friends  for 
relations  (so  used  also  in  Scotland);  and  guess  for  a  great  variety  of  things — to  think,  pre¬ 
sume,  suppose,  etc.  This  use  of  guess  is  confined  to  New  England;  the  inhabitants  of 
New  1  ork  and  of  the  middle  states  generally  emplo}^  expect  in  the  same  way;  while  those  of 
the  southern  states  reckon;  and  those  of  the  western  states  calculate.  Several  words 
current  in  the  middle  states  are  of  Dutch  origin,  as  loafer  for  a  vagabond,  from  the  Dutch 
loopen,  to  run;  and  boss  for  a  head  workman  or  employer.  The  southern  states  have 
fewer  peculiarities  than  any  of  the  other  divisions.  In  the  western  states,  again,  there  is 
hardly  any  recognized  standard  of  speech,  and  in  some  districts  ‘  ‘  it  would  hardly  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  every  prominent  person  has  his  own  private  vocabulary.”  The 
verb  to  fix  is  made  to  do  duty  for  expressing  every  conceivable  kind  of  action.  The 
vague  use  of  this  word  is  common  all  over  the  union,  but  in  the  west  the  abuse  is  carried 
to  the  extreme.  Help,  in  the  sense  of  servant,  is  common  to  the  west  and  to  New  England, 
but  is  nearly  unknown  in  the  middle  states.  The  well-known  phrase  go  a-liead  is  a 
coinage  of  the  west;  it  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
American  people.  Posted-up  in  a  subject,  for  “  well  informed,”  isoneof  a  class  of  meta¬ 
phors  indicative  of  the  prominence  of  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  tendency  to  the  use  of  slang  is  excessive  in  America,  especially  in  the  western 
states.  “Every  state,  every  city  lias  its  own  flash  vocabulary;  but  it  is  in  the  political 
world  that  this  tendency  to  cant  phrases  most  develops  itself.  Every  new  party,  every 
new  modification  of  an  old  party,  is  bound  to  have  at  least  one  new  name,  either  assumed 
by  itself,  or  attached  to  it  by  its  opponents.” 

A  variety  of  causes  have  been  enumerated  to  account  for  the  existence  of  those  devia¬ 
tions  from  standard  English,  such  as,  the  influence  of  the  Indian  languages;  the  various 
tongues  spoken  by  settlers  from  Europe  other  than  English;  the  original  provincial  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  portions  of  the  English  settlers,  etc.  For  instance,  Dr.  M.  Slide  de  Yere, 
whose  work,  1  he  English  of  the  New  World  (1873),  is  the  best  on  the  subject,  states  that  the 
largest  of  the  so-called  A.  are  good  old  English  words  which  have  become  obsolete 
or  provincial  in  the  mother-country.  But  even  supposing  the  language  of  the  United 
States  were  at  this  moment  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  of  England,  and  to  be 
henceforth  unaffected  by  the  importation  of  foreign  elements,  the  complete  identity 
could  not  be  expected  to  continue  long.  Not  only  do  new  circumstances  and  wants 
make  new  terms  necessary,  and  modify  the  application  of  old,  but  those  changes  of 
structure  which  constitute  the  organic  growth  of  every  living  tongue,  are  evolved 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  industrial  and  political  activity  of  those  that  speak 
it.  To  complain,  then,  that  the  English  language  in  America,  or  in  any  of  the  British 
colonies,  should  exhibit  deviations  from  the  standard  of  the  mother-country  is  as 
unreasonable  as  to  complain  that  an  animal  should  exhibit  changes  in  its  coat  or  its 
habits  when  removed  from  one  climate  to  another.  Though  it  is  certainly  desirable  that 
the  language  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  be  substantially 
one,  yet  the  general  adoption  of  a  new  term  or  mode  of  expression  by  a  great 
community  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  cause  deeper  than  an}r  that  can  be  controlled  by 
criticism. 

As  the  Americans  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  do  not  exceed  one  third  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  wonderful  that  the  English  language  should  have 
held  its  ground  so  well — that  it  should  not  have  been  completely  corrupted,  or  even  in 
some  places  extruded  by  other  tongues.  Yet  there  is  apparently  no  danger  of  this.  The 
original  Dutch  of  New  York  has  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  stray 
words;  and  although  French  is  still  spoken  in  one  half  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  it  has 
been  preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  speakers  isolating  themselves  and  losing  their  due  influ¬ 
ence.  The  proximity  of  the  German-speaking  population  that  still  holds  out  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  etc.,  has  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  language  of  their  English-speaking 
neighbors;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  English  is  reducing  the  language 
of  the  Germans  to  a  corrupt  patois,  swarming  with  English  words. — See  The  English 
Language  in  America,  in  the  Cambridge  Essays  for  1855;  Bartlett’s  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms  (1858). 

AMERICANISMS  (ante).  This  term  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  reproach.  It  must  be 
taken  as  indicative  merely  of  the  usage  of  the  English  language  in  a  new  English-speaking 
nation,  with  no  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  and  worthiness  of  the  new  usage. 
While  many  A.  bear  the  stamp  of  vulgarity,  some  spring  from  an  undeniable 
necessity,  and  still  others  graft  on  the  old  stock  a  welcome  grace  and  strength.  Not  all 
A.  are  strictly  American;  some  are  early  English  usages  retained,  or  revived 
after  the  parent  country  had  dropped  them.  It  is  now  conceded  that  by  the  refined 
classes  of  people  in  some  regions  of  the  United  States  the  English  tongue  is  used  in  a 
purity  and  propriety  not  excelled  in  any  portion  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  more  widely  known  A. :  Approbate,  for  approve; 
“I  approbate,”  etc.  Bad,  in  the  sense  of  ill.  Baggage,  for  luggage.  Balance,  for 
remainder.  Boards,  for  “deals;”  in  England  “boards”  has  an  application  more  general. 
Bogus,  bad  or  counterfeit.  Border,  a  strip  of  greensward  along  a  wall  or  path ;  in  England 
called  '* edging.”  Boss,  from  Dutch  “baas,”  superintendent  of  labor;  used  by  boys 
especially  to  all  men  not  known  or  called  by  name.  Buggy,  a  four-wheeled  vehicle;  in 
England,  two-wlieeled.  Buncombe,  empty  or  unnoticed  talk;  long  ago  a  member  of 
congress  from  a  North  Carolina  county  of  that  name  was  rallied  for  making  set  speeches  to 
nearly  empty  chairs,  when  ue  replied  that  he  did  not  care  for  hearers — he  was  “  talking 
for  Buncombe,”  i.e.,  for  effect  on  his  personal  constituents.  Bureau,  a  chest  of  drawers. 
Calculate,  for  think;  “I  calculate  I  can  do  it.”  Calico,  in  the  United  States,  printed 
cotton;  in  England,  unprinted.  Caption,  heading  or  title.  Clever,  good-natured.  Conclude, 
in  the  sense  of  determine;  “I  conclude  I  will  go.”  In  this  connection,  for  “  in  connection 
with  this  subject.”  Corn,  maize  only;  in  England,  grain  in  general.  Creek,  a  stream 
more  than  a  brook  and  less  than  a  river;  in  England,  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  Creole, 
properly  people  of  European  blood  born  in  Spanish  American  territory;  but  used  to 
mean  natives  of  the  south,  especially  of  Louisiana,  tinctured  with  negro  blood.  Deadhead, 
one  who  travels  on  passes,  etc.;  any  one  who  does  not  pay;  the  verb  “  to  deadhead ”  is 
sometimes  used.  Dry  Goods,  all  sorts  of  haberdasher’s  wares.  Dress,  for  gown.  Elect, 
for  choose;  “  he  elected  to  take  the  land.”  Endorse ,  for  sanction  or  approve.  Eventuate, 
for  result.  Expect,  for  know  or  believe,  as  “I  expect  it  was  too  late.”  Fall,  autumn. 
Fancy,  new,  peculiar,  desirable,  or  showy,  as  “  fancy  silks,”  “  fancy  note  paper,”  “fancy 
horses;”  applied  to  stocks  it  means  those  not  in  regular  standing  on  the  exchange;  also  it 
indicates  an  assortment  of  light  wares,  as  “fancy  stores.”  Fleshy,  stout.  Freshet,  a 
sudden  rise  of  water.  Gerrymander,  an  arrangement  of  the  bounds  of  electoral  districts 
to  favor  party  success;  from  Elbridge  Gerry,  who  first  practised  the  trick  while  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  Hack,  a  hackney  coach;  in  England,  a  horse  for  casual  hire.  Hold 
on,  stop;  probably  from  German  “Halt  an.”  Homely,  plain-featured;  in  English,  home¬ 
like  or  unadorned.  Improve,  to  clear  wild  land  and  establish  farms.  Improvements, 
buildings  usually,  but  any  addition  which  one  has  made  to  his  place  or  property.  Loan, 
as  a  verb  for  lend.  Lobby,  verb,  to  influence  legislation,  generally  in  an  improper  way. 
Locate,  to  settle  upon,  or  to  select  a  place.  Mad,  for  angry.  Mail,  for  post;  we  “mail” 
a  letter,  the  Englishman  “  posts”  it.  Notify,  to  give  notice  to;  in  England,  “to  make 
known.”  Obnoxious,  offensive.  On,  for  in;  we  say  “  he  lives  on  Tenth  street,”  the  English 
say  “he  lives  in.”  Pants  (vulgarism)  or  pantaloons,  for  trousers.  Pipelaying,  procuring 
fraudulent  voters;  when  the  Groton  water  was  introduced  into  New  York  hundreds  of 
men  were  brought  from  Philadelphia  just  before  an  election,  ostensibly  to  lay  water-pipes, 
but  really  to  vote  where  they  had  no  legal  right  to  vote.  Pond,  a  natural,  in  England  an 
artificial,  pool.  Railroad,  in  England,  “railway;”  and  locomotive  for  the  English 
“engine.”  Rapids,  river  currents  broken  by  shallows.  Reckon,  for  “suppose”  or 
“  think;”  as  “I  reckon  that  will  do.”  Reliable,  for  trustworthy.  Ride,  either  on  a  horse 
or  in  a  vehicle;  in  England,  restricted  to  horseback.  Rile  (English  provincial  roil),  to 
stir  up,  to  make  angry.  Rooster,  cock,  or  male  barnyard  fowl.  Sick,  for  any  illness;  the 
English  usually  restrict  it  to  illness  of  stomach.  Skedaddle,  to  run  away.  Sleigh,  any 
sledge  or  vehicle  on  runners.  Span,  a  pair,  Stage,  a  stage-coach.  Stoop,  Dutch  for  the 
entrance  to  a  house.  Store,  fora  place  where  things  are  sold;  the  English  generally  say 
“shop.”  Suspenders,  braces.  Suspicion,  occasionally  used  as  a  verb,  to  suspect.  Switch, 
to  change  cars  to  another  track;  English  “  shunt.”  Tavern,  where  travelers  are  lodged; 
in  England,  wiiere  liquor  is  sold  but  travelers  are  not  entertained.  Tickets,  wTe  "buy 
“way-tickets”  or  “through-tickets”  on  railroads,  etc. ;  the  Englishman  is  “booked.” 
Timber,  forest  or  grove.  Transient  person,  one  not  remaining  long  in  the  place.  Venison, 
the  flesh  of  the  deer;  in  England,  wild  meat  in  general.  Wagon,  or  icagon  as  a  verb, 
“  the  goods  were  wagoned  over.”  Will,  for  “shall,”  to  express  an  expectation.  Woods, 
English  a  wood. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  phrases  common  in  the  United  States,  of  which  many 
are  acknowledged  as  “  slang”  and  not  in  use  by  careful  speakers.  Acknowledge  the  corn, 
to  admit  or  confess  a  thing.  All-fired,  great,  excessive.  All-possessed,  acting  as  though 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  Allow,  to  concede.  Among  the  missing,  disappeared,  run 
away.  Any  how  you  can  fix  it,  meaning  it  is  so  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Appreciate, 
to  increase  in  value.  As  good  as,  for  “as  well  as;”  “I  might  as  good  as  give  up.” 
Backbone,  courage,  moral  or  political.  Back  down,  or  out,  or  take  the  back  track,  or  back 
seat;  to  submit  to  defeat.  Barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  operating  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Beat,  to  excel;  “it  beats  all  creation.”  Blow,  gasconade.  Blower,  a  braggart.  Blow 
out,  usually  a  festive  entertainment.  Bogus,  counterfeit,  bad,  untrue.  Buck,  a  male 
Indian  or  negro.  Brick  in  his  hat,  tipsy.  Bust,  busted;  failed,  out  of  money.  On  a 
bust,  getting  drunk.  Caboodle,  the  whole  company  or  array.  Calioot,  to  go  in  partner¬ 
ship.  Can't  come  it,  you  cannot  deceive  me.  Caps  all,  or  caps  the  climax,  surpasses 
everything.  Campings  on,  wild  or  extravagant  actions.  Cave  in,  for  yield,  or  fail. 
Chalk,  the  right  thing;  “that’s  the  chalk”  “you  can’t  fool  me,  by  a  long  chalk.” 
Chisel,  to  cheat.  Choke  off,  to  stop  one’s  operations.  Come  around,  come  over,  to  coax 
or  to  wheedle;  “ you  can’t  come  it  over  me.”  Considerable,  in  a  great  degree;  “that’s 
considerable  of  a  yarn.”  Coon,  a  smart  or  cunning  fellow;  “he’s "a  coon.”  Corner,  to 
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get  advantage  of;  “I  cornered  him.”  Crowd,  any  number  of  persons  in  a  place  or  party; 
“he  goes  with  the  crowd.”  Cut  up,  cut  up  didoes,  or  shindies,  frolicsome  or  mischiev¬ 
ous  acts.  Cut  stick,  cut  dirt,  cut  your  kicky,  to  run  away.  Cut  a  swath,  or  a  swell,  or  a 


big  figure,  to  appear  or  act  extravagantly.  Cut  it  too  fat,  overdid  it.  Death  on  a  tl 
for  superior  in  it;  “lie’s  death  on  billiards.”  Desperate,  very;  “  I’m  desperate  glad 

”  D/nm'nns  fnv  rporirm*  “in  tlio  rUrrrrirura  ”  nr  li  ore  a  limit  a  T)r>  nr  Du 


thing, 


you 

came.”  Diggings ,  for  region;  “in  the  diggings,”  here,  or  hereabouts.  Do,  ox  Du,  tell, 
interrogations  of  surprise.  Done,  for  did;  “John  done  it.”  Down  upon,  opposed  to; 
“I’m  down  on  that  like  a  thousand  of  brick.”  Dreadful,  voxy  or  really;  “he’s  dreadful 
good.”  Driving,  for  following  a  purpose;  “what’s  he  drivin’  at?”  East,  for  right; 
“that’s  about  east.”  Eating,  for  to  be  eaten;  “them’s  good  eatin’  apples.”  Everlasting, 
great,  superior;  “this  is  an  everlasting  big  country.”  Eye  skinned,  watchful,  cautious. 
Face  the  music,  to  meet  the  emergency.  Fair  shake,  fair  show,  fair  dealiug,  a  fair  chance. 
Female,  misused  for  woman.  Fence,  on  the  fence,  one  undecided  which  party  or  side  of 
a  question  to  take.  Few,  somewhat;  “I  was  scared  a  few.”  Fire  away,  go  on.  Fix  his 
flint,  to  prevent  one  from  doing  a  thing.  Fizzle,  a  wretched  failure.  Flash  in  the  pan, 
a  failure.  Flat  broke,  out  of  money.  Flat-footed,  extreme  or  unmistakable.  Fly  off  the 
handle,  to  get  excited.*  Forehanded,  having  money  laid  aside.  Fork  over,  to  pay  up. 
Freeze  to,  ardently  desiring,  accepting,  seizing.  Full  chisel,  with  all  speed  or  force. 
Funeral,  for  concern;  “it’s  none  of  our  funeral.”  Got  his  back  up,  became  angry. 
Got  the  wrong  pig  by  the  ear,  or  tail,  accusing  the  wrong  person.  Go-aheadativeness,  force, 
onterprise,  efficiency.  Go  for  him,  to  attack  vigorously.  Goes  with  a  looseness,  with  a 
rush,  goes  his  pile,  or  his  death,  goes  the  whole  hog  on  it,  working  zealously  for  a  purpose. 
Gone  under,  gone  coon,  gone  goose,  failed  or  dead.  Goose,  sound  on  the  goose,  to  be 
depended  upon,  usually  in  a  party  sense.  Grass  widow,  one  separated  from  a  husband 
who  still  lives.  Green,  unsophisticated;  “lie’s  a  green  horn;”  “as  green  as  grass.” 
Grit,  courage  or  endurance.  Gum  game,  trick,  deception.  Gumption,  common  sense. 
Gush,  voluble  talk ;  gusher,  one  who  is  profuse  or  ardent  in  words.  Hang  of,  mastery 
of,  understanding  of ;  “lie’s  got  the  hang  of  it.”  Hang  up  the  fiddle,  to  go  out  of  the 
business  in  hand.  Hard  up,  out  of  money.  Heap,  a  great  amount;  “  there’s  a  heap  of 
folks  at  the  meeting.”  Heft,  weight.  High  falutin,  ornate,  bombastic.  Hitch  horses,  to 
join  in  partnership.  Honeyfugle,  to  cajole  or  deceive.  Hook,  to  steal.  Hookey,  applied 
to  unauthorized  absence  from  school.  Hook,  on  his  own,  by  himself.  Hooter,  probably  a 
mispronunciation  of  “iota;”  “I  don’t  care  a  hooter.”  Horn,  in  a,  “I  believe  it,  in  a 
horn;”  i.e.,  I  don’t  believe  it  at  all;  the  same  as  over  the  left.  Hoss,  a  senseless  vulgarism 
of  personal  address;  “how  are  you,  old  hoss?”  or  “old  hoss  fly.”  Hunk,  a  large  piece; 
“all  hunky,”  all  right;  also  “hunky  dory.”  Hurry  up  the  cakes,  be  quick.  Jam  up, 
complete.  Jesse,  give  him,  to  thrash  or  overcome  him.  Jig  is  up,  the  affair  or  attempt 
is  ended.  Jug  full,  not  by  a,  an  expression  of  contemptuous  doubt.  Keep  the  pot  boiling, 
keep  at  your  business.  Keep  company,  applied  to  “courting.”  Kick  up  a  row,  to  raise 
a  disturbance.  To  kill,  extremely;  “  that  cat  runs  to  kill,”  or  very  fast.  Kind  o’,  kind  er, 
as  it  were.  Kink,  a  notion;  “I’ve  got  a  kink  in  my  head.”  Knocked  into  a  cocked  hat, 
used  up.  Knock  down,  a  rebuff;  “that  was  a  knock  down  for  him.”  Larrup,  flog. 
Laic  sakes  alive!  exclamation  by  old  women,  like  “  mercy  sakes  alive!”  Lay,  purpose  or 
design;  “what  lay  are  you  on  now?”  Let  on,  tell  or  disclose.  Letup,  release.  Lickety- 
split,  with  all  speed.  Lift,  or  raise,  his  hair,  scalp.  Like  I  do,  for  “as  I  do.”  Like  a 
book,  right,  regular,  correct.  Little  end  of  the  horn,  to  come  out  at  the,  to  fail  after  a 
promising  start.  Logrolling ;  at  first,  the  reciprocal  aid  of  neighbors  in  gathering  and 
piling  logs;  now,  combinations  of  legislators  and  outsiders  to  procure  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  laws.  Logy,  heavy,  stupid.  Looseness,  recklessness;  “lie  goes  it  with  a  per¬ 
fect  looseness.”  Love,  for  like;  “I  love  apple  pie.”  Make  his  mark,  succeed.  Make 
tracks,  run  away.  Make  a  raise,  get  money.  Middling  well,  in  moderately  good  health. 
Mill,  “he  has  been  through  the  mill,”  i.e.,  has  had  experience.  Mincl  your  eye,  keep 
good  watch.  Mind  the  baby,  take  care  of  the  child.  Missing,  amona  the,  a  runaway, 
particularly  a  debtor.  Monstrous,  for  “very;”  “  she’s  monstrous  pretty.  ’  Mortal,  very; 
“its  mortal  hot.”  Mosey,  runaway.  Most  is  used  where  “almost”  should  be.  Mourn¬ 
ers,  crowding  the,  pressing  hard  upon  the  weak  or  unresisting.  Nary  red  (not  any  red), 
not  a  cent.  Nip-and-tuck,  neck  and  neck;  an  even  race,  W<9  (doubled) ;  double  negatives 
are  common  in  ordinary  conversation;  as  “that  won’t  do,  no  how.”  No  sir-wee !  an 
emphatic  negative.'  Nothing  else,  an  emphatic  affirmative;  “will  you  wear  your  new 
bonnet  to  church?”  “Well,  I  ain’t  goin’  to  wear  nothin’ else.”  Off,  for  from;  “lie’s 
borrowed  a  quarter  off  me.”  Off  the  handle,  or  track;  gone  wrong.  One  of  'em,  for  a 
person  well  informed,  active  and  self-possessed;  same  meaning  as  “he  will  do,”  “he can 
travel,”  “he’ll  pass.”  On  hand,  always  ready.  Opinionated,  fixed  in  his  sentiments, 
with  a  will  ol  his  own.  Overslaugh,  to  defeat,  usually  in  political  action,  and  by  crooked 
means.  Partly,  nearly;  “his  house  was  partly  opposite  mine.”  Pesky,  very,  extreme  or 
troublesome.  " Plaguy  sight,  considerable.  Poky,  dull,  stupid.  Powerful,  very;  “she’s 
powerful  weak.”  Predicate,  found  upon.  Pretty  considerable,  a  large  quantity.  Prospect, 
look  for  land,  or  mines.  Proud,  glad;  “  I’m  proud  to  see  you.”  Pull  foot,  or  heel;  run 
off.  Pull  up  stakes,  move  to  another  place.  Pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes,  deceive  a  man. 
Bag  off  the  bush,  to  take  the,  to  excel.  Beckon,  think;  “I  reckon  he  will  come.”  Pull 
through,  succeed.  Bendition,  rendering.  Bight  away,  soon.  Rip  out,  speak  violently. 
Bip-tearing  mad,  very  angry.  Bip-snorter,  thorough  going.  Bisky,  doubtful  or  danger- 
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ous.  Roorback,  a  false  political  report.  Rouser,  superior;  “lie’s  a  rouser.”  Row  up, 
scold;  “the  old  woman  will  give  you  a  rowing  up.”  Row  to  hoe,  the  work  in  hand. 
Rub  out,  deny;  “there’s  no  use  of  trying  to  rub  it  out.”  Scallawag,  a  good-for-nothing.^ 
Scare  up,  find.  Scoot,  run  around  or  away.  Scrape,  difficulty;  “I’m  in  a  scrape.’’ 
Screamer,  superior;  “that  gal’s  a  screamer.”  Screw,  severe  opposition;  “I’ll  put  the 
screws  to  him.”  Scrumptious,  fine,  excellent.  Semi-occasionally ,  once  in  awhile.  Sense, 
understand;  “ do  you  sense  it?”  Shake,  in  a  brief  period;  “I’ll  be  there  in  a  brace  of 
shakes.”  Shake  a  stick  at,  enumerate  or  estimate;  “  there  are  more  clams  than  you  can 
shake  a  stick  at.”  Shaky,  wavering,  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Sharp  stick,  urgent 
pursuit;  “lam  after  him  with  a  sharp  stick.”  Shaver,  a  small  boy.  Shinning  around, 
running  around,  usually  to  borrow  money.  Shindy,  a  fracas.  Shine,  conceit;  “  I’ll  take 
the  shine  out  of  him.”  Shine,  boot-black’s  cry  for  “black  your  boots.”  Shot  in  the  neck, 
drunken.  Shote,  a  worthless  fellow.  Shucks  (corn-husks  usually  thrown  away),  good 
for  nothing;  “ he  ain’t  worth  shucks.”  Shy,  throw;  “he  shied  a  brick  at  me.”  Side¬ 
winder,  a  lieavyfljlow  with  the  fist.  Sight,  a  great  many;  “there  was  a  sight  of  people.” 
Skeeziks,  a  mean  fellow;  “  there  goes  that  old  skeeziks. ”  Skunk,  utterly  defeat.  Slang- 
ichanger,  a  noisy  and  reckless  talker.  Slap  jack,  a  pan  cake.  'Slick,  easy;  “slick  as 
grease,”  or  “as  a  whistle.”  Slide,  let  go;  “let  her  slide.”  Slope,  run  away.  Sloshing 
around,  bragging,  bullying.  Small  potatoes,  of  little  account ;  ‘  ‘  he’s  small  potatoes,  and 
few  in  a  hill.”  Snag,  any  obstruction.  Smart  bit,  a  chance,  or  sprinkle,  considerable  of 
anything.  Sneezed  at,  not  to  be,  not  to  be  lightly  considered.  Snoop,  snatch  slyly  in  bits 
or  trifles.  Snorter,  superior;  “our  congressman  is  a  snorter.”  Sockdolager  (vulgarism 
for  doxology),  a  finishing  blow.  Soft  saicder,  or  soap,  flattery.  Some,  excelling;  “he’s 
some  on  figures.”  Some  punkins,  smart.  Spark,  “court”  a  girl;  a  spark,  a  lover,  or 
sweetheart.  Spell,  a  period  of  time;  “there’s  been  quite  a  spell  of  rain.”  To  spell,  to 
relieve;  “take  my  spell  at  the  wheel.”  Splurge,  swaggering  demonstration.  Spread,  do 
one’s  best;  “he  has  just  spread  himself  on  that  question.”  Sprouts,  experience,  usually 
punitive  and  unpleasant ;  “we’ll  put  you  through  a  course  of  sprouts.”  Square,  even 
with;  “I’ll  get  square  with  you;”  “  he’s  on  the  square,”  or  “all  right;”  sound,  honest, 
dealing  fairly.  Squatter,  one  occupying  land  or  a  place  to  which  he  has  no  legal  right. 
Stag  dance,  or  party,  a  company  of  men  only.  Stall,  stick  fast;  “the  oxen  got  stalled  in 
the  mud.”  Stand  up  to  the  rack,  fodder  or  no  fodder,  risk  the  consequences;  equivalent 
to  “face  the  music.”  Staver,  an  efficient  man,  one  who  “rushes  things.”  Steep,  exag¬ 
gerated;  “oh!  that’s  too  steep.  ”  Straight  out,  or  straight  as  a  loon's  leg,  undeviating  in 
purpose  or  action.  Strapped,  having  no  money.  Streaked,  feeling  uncertain,  or  fright¬ 
ened.  String,  on  a,  in  a  trap  or  under  management;  “  I’ve  got  him  on  a  string.”  Stuff, 
hoax;  “you  can’t  stuff  me  with  that.”  Stump,  to  challenge  or  dare;  or  make  public 
political  addresses  (formerly  in  the  west  delivered  from  the  stump  of  a  tree) ;  “he 
stumped  his  district.”  Sucker,  a  vagabond,  or  one  who  lives  on  others.  Swad,  many; 
“there’s  a  swad  of  boys  over  there.”  Sican,  for  “swear.”  Swap,  exchange.  Taken  to 
do,  called  to  account.  Take  back,  recant.  Take  the  rag  off,  or  shine  or  conceit  out  of, 
overcome,  or  humiliate.  Tall,  immense;  “that’s  a  tall  yarn.”  Taps,  firm  standing; 
‘ ‘  he’s  on  his  taps.  ”  T hundering,  exceedingly  great ;  ‘ ‘  he’s  doing  a  thundering  business.  ” 
Too  thin,  not  to  be  believed.  Tie  to,  confide  in;  “ he’ll  do  to  tie  to.”  Tight  place,  or 
squeeze,  trouble  or  difficulty.  To,  at;  “he’s  down  to  Salem.”  Top  notch,  highest  excel¬ 
lence.  Tote,  carry,  or  the  thing  carried;  “the  whole  tote/’  or  all  of  it.  Truck,  mer¬ 
chandise,  particularly  vegetables;  “garden  truck.”  Tuckered  out,  tired.  Ugly,  ill- 
tempered.  Up  to  the  hub,  to  the  full  extent.  Up  to  snuff,  not  to  be  deceived.  Woke  up 
the  wrong  passenger,  made  a  dangerous  mistake  in  attack.  Walk  chalk,  depart  at  once. 
Walking  papers,  discharge  from  office  or  employment.  Walk  into,  attack,  dispose  of; 
“he  walked  into  the  edibles,”  he  ate  eagerly;  or  as  a  threat;  “I’ll  walk  into  your 
mutton,”  i. e. ,  chastise  you.  Want  to  know,  exclamation  of  surprise  or  curiosity.  Ways, 
no  two,  no  alternative;  “no  two  ways  about,”  it  must  be  so,  is  so.  Whale,  thrash. 
Wheel-horse,  a  man  who  does  the  heavy  work.  Whittle,  cut  with  a  knife.  Whole  cloth, 
out  of,  entire,  complete;  “  a  lie  out  of  whole  cloth.”  Whole  team,  strong;  “  lie’s  a  whole 
team,  and  a  horse  to  spare,”  he  is  sufficient  to  the  undertaking.  Wilted,  backed  down. 
Wipe  out,  exterminate.  Worst  kind,  excessively;  “I’m  hungry  the  wrorst  kind.” 
Wrathy,  angry,  offended. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALISM  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without  especial 
notice.  If  in  England  the  press  can  claim  to  be  “the  fourth  estate,”  it  is  at  least 
second  in  point  of  power  and  influence  in  the  United  States,  where  the  onlv  superior 
power  is  the  people  themselves.  There  are  published  in  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  11,314  newspapers  and  magazines,  scattering  their 
issues  like  an  incessant  fall  of  snow  over  every  city,  village,  and  farm,  from  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Of  these  as  many  as  971  are 
issued  daily  except  Sundays  (many  of  them  on  that  day  also) ;  73  are  issued  three  times  a 
week,  133  twice  a  week,  8033  appear  once  a  week,  40  once  in  two  weeks,  6  semi-annually 
13  once  in  two  months,  and  118  are  published  quarterly.  The  extremes  of  circulation 
vary  widely.  Some  daily  newspapers  print  120,000  copies  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Sunday,  and  others  print  less  than  1000.  Certain  weeklies  have  reached  the 
enormous  edition  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  others  print  but  a  few  hundreds.  But 
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the  aggregate  circulation  of  serial  printed  matter  in  the  United  States  is  immensely 
greater  in  variety,  in  extent,  and  in  ratio  to  population,  than  in  any  other  country.  Of 
native-born  whites  the  proportion  of  such  as  cannot  read  is  insignificant;  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  reading  of  newspapers  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  that  first  strikes  the  attention  of 
a  stranger.  Free  and  unabashed  as  the  air,  the  newspaper  penetrates  every  nook  and 
corner,  circulates  in  every  office  and  warehouse,  in  every  parlor  and  hovel,  in  the  hotel 
and  the  railway  car,  in  the  prison  and  the  church.  In  1870,  according  to  the  best 
authority,  there  were  5871  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  and  7642  in 
all  the  world  besides.  We  had,  therefore,  one  newspaper  to  every  6525  inhabitants; 
leaving  to  the  world  outside  an  average  of  one  periodical  for  every  200,000  inhabitants. 
In  Hudson’s  History  of  Journalism  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  copies  of  news¬ 
papers  printed  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  was  350,000,  and  the  same  in  France.  The  census 
returns  show  that  over  1,500,000,000  copies  were  issued  in  the  United  States  in  the  same 
year.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  priuted  sheet  in  Great  Britain,  or  France,  there  were  more 
than  four  printed  sheets  in  the  United  States.  This  ratio  is  doubtless  greater  to-day,  for 
the  increase  of  newspapers  has  been  such  in  this  country  as  to  warrant  the  claim  that  the 
number  of  all  journals  is  about  the  same  as  in  all  the  world  besides,  while  the  aggregate 
circulation  is  at  least  one  third  more  in  the  United  States.  The  census  taken  in  1880 
shows  one  periodical  to  every  4462  of  our  population. 

And  yet  journalism  in  the  United  States  is  comparatively  of  modern  growth.  The 
oldest  newspaper  in  English  is  the  London  Gazette ,  begun  in  Nov.,  1665.  The  oldest 
living  newspaper,  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  started  in  1615.  The  oldest  in  the  United  States 
is  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette ,  started  in  Oct.,  1756;  so  that  our  journalism  is  only  in  its 
125th  year,  while  that  of  England  is  90  years  older.  But  the  very  first  newspaper  in 
this  country  was  Publick  Occurrences,  issued  in  Boston,  Sept.  25,  1690,  by  Richard 
Pearce  for  Benjamin  Harris,  and  immediately  suppressed  by  the  government.  Then 
came,  April  20,  1704,  the  Boston  Neics-Letter.  In  1719  appeared  in  Boston  the  Gazette, 
and  in  Philadelphia  the  same  year  the  American  Mercury .  In  1721  James  Franklin 
started  the  Boston  Courant,  which  lived  under  the  care  of  Benjamin  Franklin  about  six 
years.  The  New  York  Gazette  started  in  1725;  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Gazette  in  1727;  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Gazette  iu  1731;  the  Williamsburg  (V a.)  Gazette  in  1736.  In  his  History 
of  Journalism  Hudson  considers  the  subject  by  “eras.”  Within  the  first  era,  1690-1704, 
the  only  noteworthy  event,  after  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  Publick  Occurrences,  hap¬ 
pened  in  New  York,  where  Benjamin  Fletcher,  then  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony,  hav¬ 
ing  induced  William  Bradford,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  to  quit  that  city  and  set  up  in  New 
York,  caused  the  reprinting,  in  1696,  of  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette,  which  contained 
an  account  of  an  engagement  with  the  French  not  long  before  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
That  was  the  only  victory  of  types  over  official  red  tape  in  the  14  years  following  the 
suppression  of  the  Publick  Occurrences.  However,  news  was  circulated,  much  as  it  was 
in  ancient  Rome,  in  written  and  printed  letters,  circulars  and  hand-bills;  and  theological 
and  political  battles  were  fought  in  pamphlets,  acknowledged  or  anonymous,  the  favorite 
wTeapon  of  the  Mathers  and  other  disputants  of  the  time. 

In  the  second  “era,”  from  1704  to  1748,  the  American  press  made  a  decided  start. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  1704,  John  Campbell,  of  Boston,  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Boston  Neics-Letter.  This  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  first  American  newspaper,  and 
indeed  so  it  was,  for  it  lived  through  many  vicissitudes  72  years,  up  to  the  dawning  of  the 
revolution.  In  1719  Campbell  was  superseded  as  postmaster  by  William  Brooker,  who 
followed  Campbell’s  example  by  starting  a  paper,  the  Boston  Gazette ,  the  second  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper;  and  then  began  newspaper  quarrels,  a  feature  of  journalism  still  far  too 
prominent,  Campbell  resented  his  removal  from  office,  and  the  fight  was  hot  and  per¬ 
sonal.  The  day  after  the  starting  of  the  Gazette  in  Boston,  Andrew  Bradford  issued  in 
Philadelphia  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  Dec.  2, 1719.  He  also  was  a  postmaster;  so 
the  post-office  and  the  press  appear  to  have  been  early  united  in  this  country,  and  the 
union  has  never  been  broken.  In  later  years  three  notable  editors,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Amos  Kendall,  and  John  M.  Niles  became  postmasters-general;  and  an  ex-editor  is  now 
postmaster  of  New  York.  Bradford  died  in  1742,  and  the  paper  was  continued  by  his 
widow.  On  the  7th  of  Aug.,  1721,  the  two  Franklins— James  and  Benjamin— issued 
the  first  number  of  the  New  England  Courant.  Wars  and  contentions  between  jour¬ 
nalists  now  increased,  but  die  Franklins  were  too  strong  for  their  jealous  opponents, 
one  of  whom,  ex-postmaster  Campbell,  sold  his  News-Letter  to  Bartholomew  Green,  and 
became  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Newspaper  warfare,  however,  though  conspicuously 
violent  in  America,  is  a  true  British  inheritance;  for  a  century  before.  Ben.  Franklin’s 
caustic  pen  was  sharpened  the  writer  of  one  London  newspaper,  referring  to  two  of  his 
contemporaries,  said:  “I  have  discovered  the  lies,  forgeries,  insolences,  impieties,  pro¬ 
fanities,  blasphemies  of  the  two  sheets.” 

American  journalism  was  now  fairly  established.  The  New  York  Gazette  was  begun 
by  William  Bradford  in  Oct.,  1725;  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  the  fourth  Boston 
newspaper,  in  1727;  the  Maryland  Gazette  at  Annapolis  in  1727;  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
Universal  Instructor  in  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1728;  the  Weekly  Rehearsal  in  Boston  in  1731,  became  the  Boston  Evening 
Post  in  1735,  and  died  of  loyalty  to  the  king  in  1775;  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal, 
Nov.  5,  1733,  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  whose  imprisonment  for  libel  on  the  government. 
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prosecution,  trial,  and  acquittal  through  the  efforts  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  leader  of 
the  Pennsylvania  bar,  marked  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  that  is  now  one  of  the  great  foundation  stones  of  our  temple  of  liberty.  The 
Weekly  Post  Boy,  another  New  York  paper,  was  speedily  absorbed  b}r  Bradford’s 
Gazette,  Sept.  27,  1732;  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette  was  begun  at  Newport  by  James 
Franklin,  but  it  lived  only  three  months,  and  Franklin  himself  died  in  1735.  About  the 
same  time  the  printing  press,  the  invention  that  long  afterwards  gave  the  south  so  much 
annoyance,  began  to  invade  that  section.  The  South  Carolina  Gazette  was  begun  in 
Charleston,  Jan.  8,  1731;  the  Virginia  Gazette  at  Williamsburg  in  1736.  Both  these 
papers  died  young  on  the  death  of  their  proprietors,  and  botli  were  resuscitated  soon 
afterwards.  Returning  north  we  rind  the  Boston  Weekly  Post  Boy  begun  in  1734,  by  the 
old  postmaster,  Ellis  Huske,  who  recommended  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.  In  1742, 
William  Bradford,  grandson  of  the  New  York  printer,  started  the  Pennsylvania  Journal 
and  Weekly  Advertiser,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  supporters  of  colonial  free¬ 
dom.  On  the  day  before  the  odious  stamp  act  was  to  go  into  effect  the  Journal  inclosed 
its  pages  in  black  lines,  and  placed  over  its  title  the  picture  of  a  skull  and  cross-bones, 
with  the  legend  “Expiring;  in  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  life  again;”  with  elsewhere, 
“  Adieu,  adieu,  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  !  Farewell  liberty  !”  and  as  an  epitaph, 
“  The  last  remains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  which  departed  this  life  the  31st  of 
Oct.,  1765,  of  a  stamp  in  her  vitals;  aged  23  years.”  The  paper,  however,  was  not 
actually  suspended.  The  Maryland  Gazette,  which  had  been  suspended  in  1736,  was 
revived  in  1745.  A  newspaper  in  the  German  language  was  issued  at  Germantown, 
Penn.,  in  1739,  and  another  in  Philadelphia  in  1743.  The  last  paper  started  in  the 
colonial  period  was  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  begun  in  1746,  but  it  lived  only  about 
a  year. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  political  heavens  began  to  show  signs  of  the 
coming  revolution.  Naturally,  the  cities  where  newspapers  were  issued  became  centers 
of  political  agitation.  Though  few  in  number,  they  were  important  in  influence.  In 
1748  journals  were  issued  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Annapolis, Williamsburg, 
and  Charleston;  only  six  places  in  all  America  that  could  boast  of  newspapers.  In  the 
same  }rear  Samuel  Adams  established  in  Boston  the  Independent  Advertiser,  an  organ  of 
the  more  ardent  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  become  “rebels.”  Then  came  the  New 
York  Mercury,  begun  by  Hugh  Gaine,  Aug.  3,  1752.  In  1753  the  Boston  Gazette,  or 
Weekly  Advertiser,  appeared  and  lived  until  killed  by  the  stamp  act.  The  voices  of  free¬ 
dom  were  growing  in  number  and  boldness;  the  Adamses,  Otises,  Warrens,  Mayliews, 
Quincys,  and  others,  filled  newspapers  and  pamphlets  with  demands  and  arguments  for 
freedom  from  England.  The  real  organ  of  the  New  England  patriots  appeared  April  7, 
1755 — the  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Gentleman.  On  the  first  day  of  the  same  year  the 
Connecticut  Gazette  was  begun  at  New  Haven.  The  Boston  Gazette,  however,  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  men  who  created  the  revolution;  but  it  was  not  much  of  a  “  news¬ 
paper”  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  day.  It  had  two  pages  only,  on  half  a  sheet  of 
crown  paper — about  the  size  of  a  single  leaf  from  an  ordinary  ledger.  While  the  British 
troops  occupied  Boston  the  Gazette  was  issued  in  Watertown,  but  returned  to  Boston 
after  the  troops  left.  The  next  new  issue  was  the  North  Carolina  Gazette,  begun  at 
Newbern,  Dec.,  1755.  Then  came  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  Oct.  7,  1756 — the  oldest 
American  living  journal,  having  been  published  without  intermission  and  without  a 
radical  change  of  name  to  the  present  time.  Other  papers  appeared  as  follows :  Boston 
Weekly  Advertiser,  Aug.  22,  1757;  South  Carolina  and  American  General  Gazette,  1758; 
Newport  (R.  I.)  Mercury,  June  12,  1758,  still  living;  the  Neio  London  Summary,  Aug.  8, 
1758;  another  New  York  Gazette,  Feb.  16,  1759;  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Courant,  1761; 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Gazette  and  County  Journal,  1762;  the  Georgia  Gazette,  Savannah, 
April  17,  1763;  and  the  New  London  Gazette,  afterwards  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  Nov.  1, 
1763.  The  Connecticut  Courant  was  begun  at  Hartford  Nov.  19,  1764,  .and  stftl  lives; 
the  Cape  Fear  Gazette  and  Wilmington  Advertiser  was  begun  in  1763;  the  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Mercury  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  1765;  the  Maryland  Gazette,  1765;  the  Gazette 
and  Country  Journal  at  Charleston,  1765;  the  Constitutional  Courant,  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  1765  (one  issue  only);  the  Virginia  Gazette,  1766,  the  first  newspaper  to  publish, 
ten  years  later,  the  full  copy  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution  there  were  seven  newspapers  published  in  New  England,  four  in 
New  York,  and  two  in  Virginia.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  revolutionary  news¬ 
papers  was  the  New  York  Journal,  or  General  Advertiser,  started  May  29,  1767,  by  John 
Holt,  under  the  auspices  of  George  Clinton  and  Philip  Schuyler,  two  prominent  patriot 
leaders.  When  the  British  took  possession  of  New  York,  the  Journal  was  removed  to 
Kingston,  and  thence  to  Poughkeepsie.  The  British  were  not  without  a  voice  amid  all 
this  array  of  revolutionary  prints.  Their  organ  in  New  York  was  the  Royal  Gazetteer, 
better  known  as  Rivington's  Gazette,  from  the  proprietor,  James  Rivington,  who  enjo}Ted 
the  distinction  of  several  mobbings  by  the  “  Sons  of  Liberiy”  and  other  mysterious  organi¬ 
zations.  In  Boston  the  royalist  paper  was  the  Chronicle,  the  proprietors  of  which — Mein 
&  Fleming — received  similar  treatment.  This  paper  died  in  1770  for  want  of  patronage, 
but  Rivington’s  paper  lived  until  the  war  was  over,  then  pretended  to  be  converted,  but 
was  not  trusted,  and  soon  died.  One  of  Rivington’s  best  contributors  was  Major  Andre. 
In  1767  appeared  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle;  in  1768,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  the  Essex 
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Gazette ,  now  the  Salem  Gazette;  also  the  New  York  Chronicle,  short  lived;  and  Oct.  13, 
1769,  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  every  newspaper  of  those  times.  A  few  were  especially 
conspicuous,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  established  by  Isaac  Thomas.  The  49  news¬ 
papers  established  in  the  colonies  from  1748  to  the  peace  of  1783  were  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  issues.  Between  1690  and  1783,  67  newspapers  have  been  started,  but  43  only 
were  living  when  peace  was  concluded. 

M\  ith  peace  and  independence  came  an  entire  revolution  in  the  spirit  of  the  press. 
Journals  which  lately  had  fought  side  by  side,  soon  ranged  in  opposing  and  hostile  fleets, 
as  the  leaders  and  organs  of  contending  parties,  of  which  the  chief  were  the  federalist 
and  the  republican,  the  latter  soon  changing  into  the  democratic  party.  We  have  only 
to  say  of  this  period — 1783  to  1812 — that  in  the  early  portion  the  virulence  of  partisan¬ 
ship,  the  shocking  language  used  by  the  press  in  political  warfare,  would  be  scarcely 
believed  if  we  had  space  to  quote  it.  Even  Washington,  who  came  from  Yorktownlike 
a  demigod,  received  more  wicked  and  vile  abuse  than  would  now  be  given  to  an  aban¬ 
doned  felon.  This  bitterness  was  conspicuous  during  and  after  his  second  term,  extended 
through  Adams’  administration  and  Jefferson’s  two  terms,  and  was  mollified  only  for  a 
time  by  the  war  with  England.  After  that  war  the  democratic  press  preached  a  crusade 
against  “blue-light  federalists,”  and  bad  language  flowed  anew  until  the  re-election  of 
Monroe  without  opposition  brought  in  the  “era  of  good  feeling”  and  a  general  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities.  Among  the  leading  journals  and  journalists  of  this  period  were  many 
of  the  papers  aboved  named  that  lived  through  the  revolution;  the  Journal  and  Argus, 
in  New  York,  by  Thomas  Greenleaf;  the  American  Citizen,  by  James  Cheetliam;  the 
Evening  Post,  now  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  by  William  Coleman;  the  New  York 
Packet,  by  Samuel  Loudon ;  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  by  Isaiah  Thomas ;  the  Massachusetts 
Centinel,  afterwards  the  Columbian  Centinel,  by  Benjamin  Russell;  the  Philadelphia 
Aurora,  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Baclie,  etc.  One  of  the  severest  word-battles  was  over 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  seri¬ 
ously  threatened. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  was  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
issued  in  Philadelphia  in  1784 — now  the  North  American.  Next  year  came  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser,  for  some  time  edited  by  the  poet  Freneau.  The  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal,  published  in  Newr  York,  was  the  paper  through  which  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay 
gave  the  world  the  remarkable  articles  now  collectively  known  as  The  Federalist.  As 
our  western  country  became  settled,  the  press  followed  closely  the  pioneer,  as  in  later 
days — during  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroad — the  peripatetic  office  of  the  Frontier 
Index  kept  just  ahead  of  the  rails  and  the  locomotive.  In  1786  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette 
was  begun,  and  still  lives;  and  so  we  might  follow  the  press  directly  onward  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  combinations  of  papers  with  each  other  have  been  infinite; 
but  a  single  instance  will  illustrate — that  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  in  which  are 
united  ten  different  journals,  viz. :  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  established  in  1771 ;  the  Amer¬ 
ica  n  Daily  Advertiser,  1784;  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  1789;  the  Evening  Advertiser, 
1793;  the  United  States  Gazette,  1804;  the  True  American,  1820;  the  Commercial  Chroni¬ 
cle,  1820;  the  Union,  1820;  the  North  American,  1839;  and  the  Commercial  Herald,  1840. 
What  mixtures  of  political  principles  must  have  been  taken  down  in  those  nine  swallows  ! 
Returning  to  daily  newspapers,  we  remark  that  of  many  hundred  daily  and  other  news¬ 
papers  started  in  New  York  city  alone  from  the.  commencement  of  Bradford’s  Gazette  in 
1725  to  the  year  1827,  only  two  are  living — the  Commercial  Advertiser  and  the  Evening 
Post.  Death,  it  is  said,  loves  a  shining  mark,  and  journalism  appears  to  have  given  his 
arrows  abundant  opportunity.  No  other  field  of  intellectual  or  pecuniary  enterprise  is 
at  once  so  attractive  and  so  dangerous.  It  would  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  one  of  the 
eight-page  journals  of  to-day  to  print  merely  the  names  of  newspapers  that  have  started 
since  1690  only  to  fade  like  rootless  plants  under  a  fervid  sun. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  early  history  of  journalism  in  the 
colonies  and  the  United  States.  But  the  history  of  “  newspapers”  as  such  does  not  com¬ 
mence  until  about  1820.  Before  and  during  the  revolution  the  ambition  of  journalism 
was  to  crystallize  public  opinion.  The  news  printed  was  chiefly  from  foreign  countries. 
It  is  true,  the  first  sheet  was  entitled  Publick  Occurrences,  but  its  small  installment  of 
domestic  news  so  filled  with  surprise  the  powers  that  were,  that  they  immediately  sup¬ 
pressed  the  daring  innovation.  Thenceforth  the  greater  portion  of  journals  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  discussion,  and  news  was  hardly  so  much  as  a  secondary  consideration.  Their 
columns  were  filled  with  dissertations  on  every  possible  subject  save  the  things  at  the 
time  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  price  of  newspapers  was  high  and  their  circulation 
limited.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  rotary  presses  that  any  considera¬ 
ble  circulation  could  be  “  worked  off.”  Ben.  Franklin  was  content  with  the  old  Ramage 
press,  a  clumsy  wooden  construction  that  required  a  separate  “  pull  ”  for  every  page, 
whose  utmost  capacity  would  scarcely  produce  a  hundred  perfected  sheets  in  an  hour.  If 
his  soul  could  look  out  through  the  dull  eyes  of  his  statue  in  Printing-house  square,  how 
it  would  glow  with  astonishment  to  see  under  the  street  beneath  his  feet  20.000  news¬ 
papers,  each  one  as  large  as  ten  of  his,  printed,  cut,  and  folded  in  that  same  space  of  an 
hour.  Soon  after  1830  there  was  started  in  New  York  a  paper  which  was  sold  for  one 
cent — a  daring  innovation  indeed,  when  the  common  price  was  sixpence.  It  was  spe- 
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daily  devoted  to  local  as  well  as  general  news,  and  speedily  attained  a  circulation  that, 
for  the  period,  was  phenomenal.  This  was  The  Sun ,  the  pioneer  of  the  penny  press.  In 
1835  it  was  followed  by  The  Herald,  also  a  one-cent  paper,  which  went  on  from  prosper¬ 
ity  to  prosperity  until  it  stands  to-day  among  the  few  great  newspapers  in  the  world. 
The  Tribune,  also  a  one-cent  paper  at  the  time,  was  started  in  1841  by  Horace  Greeley, 
and  is  now  in  many  respects  without  a  rival.  The  cognate  ideas  of  home  news  and  low 
prices  revolutionized  journalism.  The  mammoth  sheets  of  the  past  were  distanced  and 
defeated,  and  by  degrees  the  greater  portion  of  them  paid  more  attention  to  news  and 
less  to  discussion,  and  in  many  instances  greatly  reduced  their  prices.  We  then  had  real 
newspapers,  and  the  getting  of  the  news  became  the  publisher’s  first  aim.  Expresses 
were  established  on  steamboats  and  railways,  and  where  these  were  lacking,  news  came 
by  “pony  express,”  or  any  other  available  means.  Carrier-pigeons  were  tried,  but  they 
did  not  succeed.  Boats  ventured  far  out  to  sea  to  intercept  incoming  ships;  special  cor¬ 
respondents  were  sent  to  various  points,  and  in  one  instance  a  fast-sailing  pilot-boat  -was. 
sent  across  the  Atlantic.  Competition  became  so  intense  and  the  expense  so  great  that 
neighboring  journals  combined  to  share  the  costs  and  the  benefits.  So  arose  the  harbor- 
news  association,  and  a  little  later  the  associated  press.  The  latter  association,  which 
now  spreads  its  news-gathering  net  over  all  the  habitable  earth,  was  a  necessary  result  of 
the  introduction  of  the  magnetic  telegraph.  That  invention  annihilated  space,  and  made 
competition  by  horses  or  steam  impossible.  At  first  we  had  fifty  words  or  so  “  by  tele¬ 
graph”  from  Washington,  at  a  round  price.  To  day  we  have  column  upon  column 
every  morning  by  the  same  wonderful  conveyance  from  every  state  and  territory  of  our 
country,  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia;  literally  “  from  Greenland’s  icy  moun¬ 
tains  to  India’s  coral  strand.” 

Having  the  news,  the  next  question  was  how  to  circulate  it.  Here  the  inventive 
genius  of  America  came  to  the  publisher’s  relief,  first  in  Hoe’s  steam  rotary  press,  of 
from  two  to  ten  cylinders,  which  might  throw  off  10,000  papers  in  an  hour.  Then  came 
the  perfecting  press,  printing  both  sides  at  once  from  a  continuous  roll  of  white  paper 
and  cutting  olf  each  paper  at  the  proper  point.  Still  later  came  the  most  important  of 
all:  the  stereotyping  of  the  original  type-pages  and  the  production  of  one  Or  a  hundred 
casts,  as  might  be  desired,  and  that,  too,  in  a  space  of  time  not  exceeding  15  minutes 
for  a  page  of  stereotype.  The  problem  of  circulation  was  thus  settled.  It  is  now  merely 
a  question  of  how  many  presses  are  run ;  for  with  enough  of  them  a  daily  newspaper 
could  as  well  print  on  a  morning  before  sunrise  half  a  million  as  half  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  The  result  of  these  and  other  inventions  is,  that  where  Franklin  could  produce 
in  an  hour  100  sheets  of  four  small  pages,  to  be  afterwards  slowly  folded  by  hand, 
the  modern  press  will  produce  15,000  to  20,000  sheets  of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  pages — 
each  page  as  large  as  the  wliol^  of  Franklin’s  paper,  beautifully  printed,  the  pages  cut, 
sometimes  the  backs  pasted  together,  and  all  folded  and  ready  for  mailing  or  delivery,  in 
the  equivalent  60  minutes.  The  capacity  of  newspaper  production  is  practically 
unlimited,  and  circulation  is  henceforth  to  be  determined  only  by  demand. 

We  lack  space  to  follow  the  course  of  journalism  closely  through  its  hundred  battles 
since  the  war  of  1812.  How  the  partisans  raved  over  the  first  defeat  of  gen.  Jackson  in 
1824;  the  incipient  rebellion  in  South  Carolina;  Jackson’s  war  with  the  United  States 
bank;  the  furious  anti-masonic  crusade;  the  tremendous  financial  disasters  of  1837, 
which  overthrew  the  Democratic  party;  the  gallant  but  futile  struggles  of  Henry  Clay ; 
the  war  of  tariff  and  free-trade,  “still  beginning,  never  ending;”  the  native  American 
campaign;  the  annexation  of  Texas;  the  Mexican  war;  the  contest  of  the  north  and 
south,  that  found  an  ending  which  was  not  an  end  in  the  compromise  measures;  the 
California  annexation  and  the  gold  craze;  the  Kansas  struggle;  the  death  of  the  whig, 
the  birth  of  the  republican,  and  the  division  of  the  democratic  party:  the  election  of  Lin¬ 
coln;  the  dreadful  struggle  with  the  rebellion;  the  triumph  of  the  union;  the  dark  days 
of  commercial  distress — all  these  are  in  the  history  of  journalism,  but  so  vividly  remem¬ 
bered  that  further  reference  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Of  the  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  connection  with  American  journalism,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  give  a  catalogue.  Before  and  during  the  revolution,  and  down  to  the 
second  war  with  England,  nearly  all  public  men  of  importance  spoke  through  the  press. 
In  the  newspapers  were  heard  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  John  Han¬ 
cock,  Jonathan  Mayliew,  and  scores  of  their  brethren.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Burr,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Clinton,  Jay,  and  scores  of  other  politicians  were  heard  in  the  same  manner.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  and  Noah  Webster,  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  were  early  in  the 
long  line  of  “  able  editors.”  William  Cobtett  created  a  sensation  in  Philadelphia  with 
his  Porcupine;  and  James  Cheetham,  and  William  Duane,  and  William  Coleman  were 
eminent  in  this  field.  In  the  later  time  we  find  such  names  as  Seba  Smith,  Jr.,  the  origi¬ 
nal  “Major  Jack  Downing;”  Francis  Hall,  William  L.  Stone,  John  Inman  and  Robert 
C.  Sands  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser;  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  Nathaniel  Willis, 
grandfather  of  the  poet;  William  D.  Gallagher,  William  Scliouler,  Richard  Haugh- 
ton,  Samuel  Medary,  Charles  C.  Hazewell,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  John  B.  McCullough,  Joseph 
Medill,  Horace  White.  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  James  Watson  Webb. 
Horace  Greeley,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Manton  Marble,  James  and 
Erastus  Brooks,  Charles  King,  William  Leggett,  John  Bigelow,  Tliurlow  Weed,  Edwin 
Cro&well,  Redwood  Fisher,  Joseph  Gales,  Hezekiali  Niles,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Duff  Green, 
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William  W.  Seaton,  John  Rives,  Amos  Kendall,  Thomas  Ritchie,  George  D.  Prentice, 
George  W.  Kendall,  Don  Piatt,  Frederick  Douglass,  Solomon  South  wick,  John  H. 
Pleasants,  Isaac  Hill,  William  Cassidy,  Henry  Wheaton,  Moses  Y.  Beach,  Sidney  E. 
Morse,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Henry  M.  Field,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck; 
George  P.  Morris,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  Park  Benjamin,  Henry  B.  Anthony,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  William  Sprague,  George  Wm.  Curtis,  Josiah  G.  Holland,  William  D.  Howells, 
George  H.  Andrews,  David  Hale,  Gerard  Hallock,  William  C.  Prime,  David  M.  Stone, 
William  W.  Clapp,  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  Theophilus  Parsons,  George  Lunt,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  John  Neal,  Samuel  Bowles,  John  S.  Sleeper,  E.  C.  Bailey,  R.  Barnwell 
Rhett,  Rufus  Dawes,  John  Forsyth,  George  W.  Childs,  John  W.  Forney,  William  M. 
Swain,  Russel  Jarvis,  Willis  Hall,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Sidney  Howard  Gay,  Oliver  John- 
son,  John  Russell  Young,  William  G.  Brownlow,  Murat  Halsted,  Henry  Watterson, 
Richard  Smith,  George  Dawson,  Thomas  Kinsella,  Jonas  M.  Bundy,  Hugh  Hastings, 
Charles  E.  Smith,  and  three  times  as  many  more  quite  as  deserving  of  mention. 

Of  the  influence  of  this  aggregation  of  intellect  upon  the  country  we  set  forth  no 
opinion.  It  is  certain  that  the  once  almost  despised  journalist  who  took  cord- wood 
and  garden-truck  in  pay  for  his  7  by  9  sheet,  has  risen  to  the  highest  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  position.  While  about  the  last  class  of  citizens  who  are  willing  to  do  as  they  ask 
others  to  do — assume  office  and  discharge  its  duties — not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
chosen  to  such  duties  by  the  people.  No  professional  journalist  has  yet  been  president 
of  the  United  States,  but  one  has  been  vice-president;  a  few  have  been  governors  of  states; 
a  large  number  have  been  United  States  senators  and  members  of  congress;  some  of  them 
have  been  ministers  to  foreign  countries,  and  several  have  declined  that  honor.  One  is 
now  a  cabinet  officer.  In  the  41st  congress  there  were  8  editors  in  the  senate  and  26  in 
the  house,  the  speaker  being  one  of  them.  In  the  succeeding  congresses  the  numbers 
have  been  about  the  same.  The  proportions  in  most  of  the  state  legislatures  are  consid¬ 
erably  larger. 

Prominent  among  the  features  of  modern  journalism,  besides  the  dominant  idea  of 
the  news  and  all  the  news,  is  the  fullness  of  reports  of  matters  of  public  importance. 
When  the  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo  reached  London,  the  Times  told  the  story 
in  less  than  half  a  column.  Such  an  event  to-day  would  occupy  twenty  or  thirty  col¬ 
umns.  The  resources  of  journalism  were  well  exemplified  in  our  rebellion,  when  ‘ ‘  extras” 
were  issued  almost  hourly  on  important  occasions,  and  the  press  was  constantly  in 
motion.  Modern  reporting  is  nearly  perfect ;  but  that  does  not  satisfy  the  newspapers, 
and  it  has  been  supplemented  by  a  system  of  endless  and  minute  inquiry  known  as 
“  interviewing,  ”  whereby  all  men  who  are  suspected  of  knowing  anything  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  matter  are  visited  by  reporters  and  questioned  and  cross-questioned  until  the  last  item 
of  information  has  been  extracted;  and  this  not  only  in  matters  of  fact  but  in  matters  of 
opinion.  Journalism  compels  the  world  to  stand  and  testify  on  every  conceivable  topic 
that  may,  in  the  journalist’s  opinion,  interest  the  reader.  Add  to  this  searching  inquiry 
the  inevitable  editorial  comment,  and  it  must  appear  that  the  research  and  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  facts,  opinions,  and  speculations  thereon  by  modern  journalism  are  as  complete 
and  as  exhaustive,  though  not  as  guarded,  as  the  most  formal  and  satisfactory  trial  in  a 
court  of  justice.  This  “  interview”  is  a  kind  of  moral  rack  on  which  any  man  may  be 
stretched  without  a  moment's  warning.  Whether  its  results  are  good  or  bad,  we  leave 
others  to  judge. 

A  country  that  admits  into  citizenship  all  people  and  all  nations  must  naturally 
produce  a  polyglot  press.  The  English  language  is  our  lawful  inheritance;  French  or 
Spanish  were  bought,  or  annexed ;  German,  the  Scandinavian  tongues  and  some  others 
came  with  immigration ;  and  Indian  languages  are  indigenous.  "By  the  census  taken 
1880,  there  were  of  journalistic  publications  in  the  United  States,  besides  English,  about 
641  German  ;  41  French  ;  26  Spanish  ;  49  Norwegian,  Danish  and  Swedish  ;  13  Bohem¬ 
ian  ;  9  Hollandish  ;  5  Welsh  ;  2  Portuguese  ;  2  Polish  ;  3  Indian ;  1  Catalan  ;  2  Chinese; 
besides  a  curious  journal  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  making  16  or  17  different 
languages,  to  which  may  be  added  old  Irish,  or  Erse,  to  which  some  journals  devote  a 
portion  of  their  space. 

The  burden  of  the  press  in  such  a  land  is  naturally  political;  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  newspapers  are  committed  to  one  or  another  party;  a  few  claim  to  be  independent, 
but  absolute  independence  of  parties  is  a  difficult  position  to  maintain,  and.  the  only 
really  independent  journals,  politically  speaking,  are  those  and  those  only  which  nev«r 
meddle  with  politics,  parties,  or  candidates  at  all.  Next  to  political  journals,  in  number 
and  importance,  are  those  devoted  to  religious  or  sectarian  interests.  Of  these  there  are 
m  the  United  States  553  issued,  and  many  of  them  have  very  extensive  circulation. 
Every  sect  amounting  to  a  “  denomination,”  except  the  Shakers,  has  its  voice  in  journal¬ 
ism.  The  city  of  New  York  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  country.  There  are 
issued  in  that  city  over  50  religious  or  sectarian  journals  and  magazines;  of  these  9  are 
Roman  Catholic,  8  Union  Evangelical,  7  Protestant  Episcopal,  3  Baptist,  3  Methodist,  5 
Jewish,  4  Presbyterian,  2  Congregational — or  Union  under  Congregational  management, 
2  Dutch  Reformed,  one  each  for  the  Disciples,  Swedenborgians,  Lutherans,  and  Unita¬ 
rians;  5  “non-sectarian,”  and  1  freethinker.  Religious  journalism,  now  of  great  extent 
and  importance,  is  of  recent  origin,  dating  back  only  to  the  beginning  of  1816,  when  the 
Boston  Recorder  was  started,  with  Sidney  E.  Morse  as  editor.  The  Recorder  was  long 
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ago  merged  in  rihe  Congregationalist.  The  Christian  Watchman ,  now  The  Watchman 
and  Reflector,  also  of  Boston,  was  started  in  1819  by  Baptists;  the  New  York  Observer 
(Presbyterian)  in  1820  by  Morse,  who  had  left  the  Recorder,  and  one  of  his  brothers; 
Zion's  Herald  (Methodist)  in  Boston  about  the  same  time;  the  Christian  Register  (Unita¬ 
rian);  1821;  the  C hristian  Intelligencer  (Dutch  Reformed),  1830;  the  Evangelist  (Presby¬ 
terian)  in  1833;  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  (Methodist  Episcopal),  by  the  M.  E. 
Book  Concern  in  New  York,  about  1835. 

Illustrated  journals  have  in  late  years  greatly  improved,  and  in  some  notable  instances, 
such  as  Harper  8  Weekly,  have  taken  the  front  rank  in  editorial  ability,  perfection  of 
artistic  workmanship  and  in  extent  of  circulation.  Others  are  the  Christian  Weekly, 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper ,  and  among  magazines  the  monthlies  such  as  the 
Atlantic,  Century,  and  Harper's.  Distinctive  comic  journalism  has  never  flourished 
for  any  considerable  time,  though  at  present  it  is  fairly  under  way.  A  hundred  Punches 
have  been  born,  but  very  few  lived  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  of  their  natal  day. 
Business  and  trade  have  a  strong  showing  among  journals,  there  being  scarcely  a  calling 
of  any  importance  that  has  not  from  one  to  a  dozen  typographic  mouthpieces.  There 
are  hundreds  of  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  finance  and  commerce  in  general.  Special 
branches  have  their  organs;  as  banking,  life,  fire,  marine,  and  accident  insurance,  real 
estate,  mining,  railways,  milling,  engineering,  building,  upholstery,  lumbering,  prices- 
current,  mechanics  in  general,  glass,  crockery,  iron,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco, 
cotton,  gas,  wines  and  liquors,  telegraphing,  brewing,  chemistry,  microscopy,  phonog¬ 
raphy,  photography,  bricks  and  pottery,  carpet  trade,  drugs,  harness,  carriages,  watches 
and  clocks,  car-building,  plumbing,  sewing-machines,  publishing,  printing,  etc.  Journals 
are  devoted  to  legal  affairs,  to  sports  and  games,  to  art  and  music,  to  the  fashions,  to  the 
army  and  navy,  militia,  etc.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  engage  the  attention  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  journals  and  magazines  ;  medicine  and  surgery  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  ;  affairs  concerning  colleges,  schools,  and  education  generally,  of  248 ; 
219  are  intended  for  children  and  youth ;  masonic  and  other  secret  societies  have  their 
organs :  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  business,  association,  or  prominent  enter¬ 
prise  that  has  not  its  journalistic  means  of  communication  with  the  world.  In  all  this 
maze  of  purposes  one  business  is  never  overlooked — that  of  criticism.  Every  interest, 
business,  profession,  party,  sect,  searcliingly  criticises  every  other  purpose,  act,  person, 
and  thing.  Not  only  the  regular  literary  and  critical  publications,  but  every  news, 
political,  and  trade  journal  considers  criticism  among  the  first  and  most  important  of  its 
functions.  Unrestrained  by  any  other  will  than  his  own,  every  writer  is  free  to  arraign, 
try,  convict,  and  condemn  everybody  else — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  privilege  is 
most  literally  and  liberally  used.  See  Journalism  Illustrated;  and  Humorous. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  That  the  earliest  literature  of  the  part  of  America 
now  comprising  the  United  States  should  be  distinctly  English  was  inevitable.  This  was 
the  case  until  near  the  close  of  the  17th  c.,  when  the  vigorous  and  prolific  Increase  Mather 
came  before  the  world  with  his  theological  works,  numbering  85  in  all.  Mather  was  tlm 
first  native  writer  of  any  considerable  fame.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Mather,  a  sturdy 
nonconformist  divine,  wrho  came  here  in  1636,  and  was  soon  afterwards  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  Increase  was  born  in  1639.  The  father  lived  to  be 
86  years  old,  and  was  in  the  ministry  66  years.  But  father  and  son  were  eclipsed  by  the 
more  prolific  and  more  famous  son  of  Increase,  Cotton  Mather,  the  author  of  Magnolia 
Christi  Americana,  or  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  from  its  First  Planting  in  the 
year  1620  unto  the  year  of  our  Lord  1698.  He  was  an  early  and  late  believer  in  the  reality 
of  witchcraft,  and  opposer  of  it  as  a  work  of  Satan ;  a  theologian  of  the  strictest  Puritan 
type;  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the  religion  of  the  day;  while  for  fecundity  he 
rivaled  the  most  famous  of  the  authors  of  England.  An  incomplete  catalogue  of  his 
works  numbers  382  separate  publications,  and  there  remain  six  great  folio  volumes  of 
closely  written  MSS.  that  no  one  has  had  courage  to  print,  and  few  have  had  courage  to 
read.  He  was  b.  in  Boston,  Feb.  12,  1663,  and  d.  Feb.  13,  1728;  was  a  graduate  Of 
Harvard  college,  and  used  his  pen  not  only  for  religion  and  against  Satan  and  the  witches, 
but  as  an  early  advocate  of  temperance;  he  wrote  and  preached  for  seamen,  instructed 
negroes,  set  an  example  of  abolishing  flogging  in  schools  by  substituting  moral  suasion 
in  his  own  family,  and  wrote  extensively  upon  historical  subjects.  He  was  named  after 
John  Cotton,  another  voluminous  theological  c.ontrovertist,  whose  daughter  was  Cotton 
Mather’s  mother,  but  John  Cotton  was  English-born  and  48  years  old  when  he  came  to 
America.  He  was  noted  for  using  the  long  and  quaint  title  then  in  vogue  among  writers 
of  religious  tracts  and  books. 

The  earliest  literary  work  in  the  English  language  in  the  colonies  was  a  translation  of 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  made  in  Virginia  by  George  Sandys,  the  treasurer  of  the  Virginia 
company.  It  was  written  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  settlement,  probably  begun  in  1607,. 
and  printed  in  London  in  1626.  In  coming  before  the  public  Sandys  was  anticipated 
by  capt.  John  Smith,  who  published  in  1608  an  account  of  the  new  colony,  in  1612  a 
map  of  Virginia  and  description  of  the  country;  in  1616  a  description  of  New  England; 
and  in  1620  New  England's  Trials. 

The  foundation  of  the  literature  of  a  new  world  was  laid  on  the  28th  of  Oct.,  1636, 
when  the  general  court  at  Boston  voted  £400  toward  a  school  or  college.  Two  years 
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later  John  Harvard,  an  English  clergyman  of  superior  education,  who  had  been  scarcely 
a  year  in  the  colony,  gave  twice  as  much  money  and  a  library  of  320  volumes— a  great 
collection  for  those  times— in  aid  of  the  “school  or  college.”  Thus  began  Harvard 
college  at.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of  which  Increase  Mather  was  the  first  native  president. 
Around  this  venerable  institution  and  its  co-laborers,  William  and  Mary,  and  Yale,  and, 

later,  Princeton  and  Columbia,  cluster  the  names  and  the  works  that  created  American 
literature. 

There  are  many  curiosities  that  mark  the  early  period,  such  as  the  Bay  Psalm  Book , 
the  first  volume  of  importance  printed  in  the  colonies,  Cambridge,  1640.  In  this  curious 
work  the  struggle  between  literal  translation  and  what  we  should  now  call  respectable 
English  was  disastrous  only  to  the  language.  The  reading  of  some  of  the  psalms  in 
church  to-day  would  provoke  laughter  fit  for  a  comedy  theatre.  Another  curious  work 
was  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam  in  America,  etc.,  printed  in  London  in  1646.  The 
author  was  Nathaniel  T\  ard,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Ipswich.  His  work  was  a  caustic 
review  of  English  state,  church,  and  social  affairs,  with  occasional  hits  nearer  home. 
Other  English- American  writers  before  the  Mathers  were  Thomas  Hooper,  the  theologian; 
John  TV  inthrop,  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  wrote  tolerable  verses;  William 
Bradford,  also  governor  and  versifier;  Roger  Williams,  the  champion  of  toleration  and 
founder  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  plantations;  John  Eliot,  the  “apostle  to 
the  Indians,”  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  native  tribes;  Anne 
Lradstreet,  author  of  the  first  volume  of  poems  published  in  New  England  (daughter  of 
Thomas  Dudley,  the  second  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony);  Peter  Folger  (maternal 
grandfather  of  Benjamin  Franklin),  who  wrote  in  clumsy  rhyme  A  Looking  Glass  for  the 
Times,  or  the  Former  Spirit  of  New  England  revived  in  this  Generation;  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth,  theologian,  author  of  quaint  religious  verse.  Then  came  the  Mathers,  father,  son, 
and  grandson,  where  indeed  “  the  last  shall  be  first,”  under  whose  shadows  march  in 
dim  eclipse  a  host  of  miscellaneous  writers.  The  first  name  that  stands  forth  on  the  list 
is  that  of  Cadwallader  Colden,  quite  out  of  the  New  England  pale,  a  native  of  Scotland 
and  a  resident  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  vvho  left  an  excellent  History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Nations,  and  some  works  on  scientific  subjects. 

Entering  the  18th  c.,  we  come  at  once  upon  a  name^that  towers  high  above  all  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  in  metaphysics  and  religious  criticism  above  nearly  all  following  American 
names,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Puritan  apostles,  the  Boanerges  of  Calvinism, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  only  son  in  a  family  ox  fourteen  children,  whose  influence  still 
permeates  New  England,  where  his  life  was  spent,  and  whose  name  is  treasured  in  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  over  which  he  presided  for  -the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  record  his  history.  His  influence  was  not  confined  to  this  country, 
but  was  long  a  living  powTer  in  all  English  theology.  Edwards  has  been  called  by  some 
admirer  “  the  first  man  of  the  world  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  18th  century.” 
His  style,  though  not  always  lucid,  is  vigorous;  his  eloquence  was  fervid,  and  his  life 
modest  and  simple.  Ten  large  volumes  comprised  his  share  of  American  literature. 
The  most  famous  of  his  works  is  known  as  Edicards  on  the  Will.  A  singular  event 
will  illustrate  both  his  modesty  and  his  power:  Once  when  TYliitfield,  the  wonderful 
preacher,  failed  to  appear  as  appointed,  Edwards,  a  young  man  almost  unknown  in 
person  to  the  public,  took  the  place  of  the  expected  orator.  He  naturally  thought  that 
many  of  the  audience  would  leave,  but  they  did  not;  they  soon  became  attentive,  and 
perfect  silence  reigned.  They  were  soon  chained  to  his  words;  then,  as  was  the  custom, 
one  after  another  rose  to  hear  more  perfectly;  then  they  all  rose,  and  pressed  around 
him,  and  before  he  concluded,  sobs  and  tears  attested  the  power  of  simple  argument 
modestly  delivered.  Edwards  was  b.  in  Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1703,  and  d.  March  22,  1758. 
It  has  been  the  habit  of  some  English  writers  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
American  literature,  assigning  as  their  reason  that  the  sameness  of  language  makes  it 
impossible,  since  it  is  all  English  literature.  However,  even  those  writers  graciously 
admit  that  there  are  American  authors,  and  unanimously  name  Jonathan  Edwards  as 
one.  The  name  next  following  is  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whom,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
all  the  world  will  admit  to  have  been  the  most  American  of  Americans.  His  career 
and  works,  literary  and  political,  in  philosophy,  in  social  economies,  and  in  diplomacy, 
are  too  well  known  for  more  than  mere  mention.  Every  child  knowTs,  or  should  know, 
the  story  of  the  poor  apprentice  who  “tore  the  lightning  from  heaven  and  the  scepter 
from  tj'rants,”  and  left  to  American  literature  the  wisdom  of  an  honest  and  a  great  mind. 
The  struggle  for  liberty  opened  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  18th  c.,  and  tinged  for 
a  time  all  spoken  and  written  literature.  With  Edwards  the  domination  of  theology, 
which  had  continued  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  passed  away,  and  philosophy 
and  belles-lettres  began  to  have  audience.  But  the  revolution  suspended  literary  activity, 
except  in  the  political  sphere,  and  the  names  next  after  Franklin  belong  to  the  forum 
as  well  as  the  printed  page.  Prof.  John  Winthrop,  of  Harvard,  intervened  with  lectures 
on  earthquakes,  storms,  astronomy,  and  miscellaneous  themes;  and  capt.  Benjamin 
Church  wrote  a  History  of  King  Philip's  War.  William  Livingston,  governor  of  New 
York  in  1776,  was  a  notable  writer  for  the  newspapers,  and  author  of  a  heavy  didactic 
poem.  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  college,  left  45  volumes  of  diary  and  manuscripts. 
The  first  woman  author  after  Anne  Bradstreet,  in  our  annals,  was  Mercy  Warren 
(daughter  of  col.  James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Mass.),  who  wrote  The  Adulator,  a  political 
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satire;  The  Sack  of  Rome,  and  The  Ladies  of  Castile,  works  highly  commended  by  John 
Adams. 

Reaching  the  critical  period  of  revolution,  we  pass  hastily  over  the  remainder  of 
the  century,  necessarily  mingling  together  orators  and  writers.  James  Otis  was  the 
oldest  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  a  ready  writer  and  a  remarkable  speaker.  John 
Adams  was  early  in  the  war  of  words.  On  the  royalist  side, “parson  Peters”  (the  Rev. 
Samuel  Peters)  wrote,  at  a  later  period,  a  caustic  History  qj  Connecticut,  full  of  wit  and 
malice,  and  not  bound  by  the  truth.  Thomas  Paine  must  rank  highest  among  those 
who  contributed  not  only  to  our  political  emancipation  but  also  to  our  literary  fame. 
Francis  Hopkinson,  satirist,  and  William  Bartram,  traveler  in  the  southern  colonies, 
must  be  mentioned,  the  latter  for  his  admirable  descriptive  powers.  Thomas  Jefferson: 
Josiah  Quincy,  jr. ;  Jeremy  Belknap,  distinguished  clergyman;  Lindley  Murray,  whose 
grammar  was  the  bete  noir  of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers;  John  Jay,  Huguenot 
jurist;  Benjamin  Rush,  physician  and  philosopher,  friend  of  Franklin;  Richard  Rush, 
diplomat;  William  C.  Redfield,  meteorologist;  Jonathan  M.  Sewall,  poet;  Hugh  H. 
Brackenridge,  politician,  judge,  and  satirist — these  bring  us  to  John  Trumbull,  the 
author  of  McFingal,  the  best  imitation  of  Hudibras  ever  produced,  and  of  The  Progress  of 
Dullness,  an  elaborate  epic  poem.  Then  come  John  Ledyard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  travelers;  and  Philip  Freneau,  the  first  American  poet  of  real  fame,  a  prolific  and 
gifted  writer,  from  whom  the  fastidious  Campbell  deigned  to  borrow.  James  Madison 
and  Gouverneur  Morris  must  be  mentioned;  and  then  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of 
Yale  college,  theologian  and  poet.  We  now  find  in  the  foreground  a  dark  shade  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  country — Phillis,  a  full-blooded  African,  brought  here  when  a  child, 
bought  in  the  Boston  slave  market  by  a  Mrs.  Wlieatly,  whose  name  she  took;  a  prodigy 
of  intellect,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  complimented  by  Washington  and  by  men  of 
high  position  in  New  England.  Another  writer  of  the  period  was  Benjamin  Thompson, 
a  student  of  science,  better  known  as  count  Rumford;  another  poet  was  David  Hum¬ 
phries,  household  and  camp  companion  of  Washington.  He  is  followed  by  our  first 
epic  poet,  whose  wrorks  are  still  read,  Joel  Barlow,  author  of  The  Vision  of  Columbus, 
and  The  Hasty  Pudding.  Chief  justice  John  Marshall’s  name  brings  us  back  to  sober 
prose  in  his  Life  of  Washington.  Hannah  Adams  wrote  a  History  of  New  England; 
Henry  Lee  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States ;  Royal 
Tyler  follows,  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a  chief  justice,  who  wTrote  in  one  moment  the  gravest 
legal  opinions  and  in  the  next  the  most  delightful  squibs. 

And  now  we  reach  the  name  of  a  man  whose  untimely  taking  off  wras  the  destruction 
of  the  federal  party,  and  doubtless  ohanged  the  partisan  complexion,  if  not  the  theory, 
of  our  government — Alexander  Hamilton,  Washington’s  mentor  and  chief  reliance,  the 
Ajax  of  federalism.  Hamilton’s  writings  are  chiefly  political,  but  they  are  characteris¬ 
tically  American,  and  of  the  highest  order  of  composition.  Fisher  Ames,  the  federal 
leader  in  congress,  wTrote  political  essays,  and  pronounced  before  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature  a  noble  eulogy  upon  Washington.  Noah  Webster  appears,  who,  if  not  a  literary 
magnate  himself,  was  the  cause  and  aid  of  literature  in  others.  Jedediali  Morse  gave 
the  country  its  first  geographical  works  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  government. 
Albert  Gallatin  is  a  name  deservedly  famous  in  diplomacy  and  asawriter  on  finance.  Fran¬ 
cis  Way  land,  president  of  Brown  university,  left  an  undying  Treatise  on  Human  Respon¬ 
sibility.  and  other  works.  James  Kent  gave  us  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  which 
compelled  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  say  of  him  and  Story,  “They  have  done  more  than 
any  other  men  to  put  an  end  to  the  indifference  of  English  lawyers  to  the  learning  of 
their  American  brethren.”  Kent  was  of  New  York;  and  about  this  time  that  city  had  a 
savant  of  rare  intellectual  ability  in  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  and  a  historian  and  dramatic 
author  of  note  in  William  Dunlap.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  land,  and  English 
people  everywhere,  'were  honored  with  the  first  American  ornithologist,  Alexander  Wil¬ 
son — a  Scotchman,  however,  by  birth.  His  seventy-volume  Ornithology  is  a  standard 
work.  But  we  must  close  the  century  by  rapid  mention  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
young  but  becoming  known  as  a  writer;  De  Witt  Clinton,  beginning  to  be  heard  from; 
Joseph  Dennie,  journalist, author, and  critic,  the  “  Lay  Preacher”  of  a  monthly  publication ; 
David  Rittenhouse,  astronomer  and  mathematician,  of  whom  high  authority  said,  “We 
should  place  him  in  point  of  scientific  merit  second  to  Franklin  alone;”  and,  to  finish 
the  century  and  the  revolutionary  era,  we  name  the  first  American  novelist,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  a  Philadelphian,  whose  Quaker  ancestors  came  over  with  William 
Penn.  Brown’s  Wieland,  or  the  Transformation  (1798),  Ormand,  or  the  Secret  Witness 
(1799),  and  Arthur  Mervyn  (1800),  are  works  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  he  is  highly 
eulogized  by  Prescott. 

The  earliest  American  name  of  note  in  the  book-making  of  the  19th  c.  is  William 
Wirt,  a  Maryland  lawyer,  author  of  Letters  of  a  British  Spy,  and  an  admirable  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  and  once  a  candidate  for  presi¬ 
dent.  About  the  same  time  the  country  was  amused  by  Thomas  Green  Fessenden,  who 
sent  forth  Terrible  Tractoriation,  a  satire  on  the  wonderful  medical  discovery  of  metallic 
tractors;  also  political  satire;  and  a  humorous  story  in  verse  called  The  Country  Lovers, 
which  was  republished  in  England.  In  theological  writing  the  names  of  Archibald 
Alexander  and  Lyman  Beecher  are  conspicuous;  and  amidst  this  abundance  of  serious¬ 
ness  and  satire  comes  the  learned,  pleasant,  and  genial  John  James  Audubon,  the 
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distinguished  American  ornithologist  and  naturalist,  of  whose  great  hook  Cuvier  said, 
“It  is  the  most  magnificent  monument  that  art  has  ever  erected  to  ornithology.” 

In  the  days  of  these  men  and  their  immediate  successors,  literary  activity  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  political  events  of  the  hour.  We  had  barely  escaped  war  with  France  in 
Jefferson’s  administration,  but  did  not  escape  one  with  England  in  Madison’s.  There 
could  be  little  of  importation  from  abroad,  and  the  means  for  producing  books  at  home 
were  primitive  and  restricted.  Our  next  literature  was  necessarily  for  the  most  part 
political,  and  the  forum  was  its  place  of  expression.  rlnere  we  find  Henry  Clay,  Cal¬ 
houn,  and,  somewhat  later,  Webster  and  Benton.  But  during  or  after  the  war,  we  hear 
from  such  writers  as  Henry  M.  Breckenridge  (History  of  the  Second  War  with  Great 
Britain );  Moses  Stuart,  the  father  of  American  biblical  criticism;  William  Ellery  Clian- 
ning,  theologian,  and  writer  on  many  subjects,  of  whom  it  was  said  in  Frazer's  Magazine 
“  Channing  is  unquestionably  the  first  writer  of  the  age.  From  his  writings  may  be 
extracted  some  of  the  richest  poetry  and  richest  conceptions  clothed  in  language  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  our  literature  too  little  studied  in  the  days  in  which  we  live.”  Then  Timothy 
Flint  first  made  us  acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  Henry  Wheaton, 
in  his  History  of  the  North  Men,  gave  us  our  first  knowledge  of  the  people  who  discovered 
and  dwelt  in  America  five  centuries  before  Columbus  made  the  second  discovery. 

Both  the  political  and  literary  fields  now  began  to  glow  with  the  rising  fame  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  for  years  the  eastern  and  western  stars  in  the  galaxy 
of  American  statesmen,  while  Clay  and  Calhoun  shone  steadily  from  the  south.  The 
true  day  of  American  literature  was  at  hand ;  the  sun  that  was  to  rise  never  again  to  set 
while  we  are  a  nation  was  lighting  the  morning  horizon — the  literary  sun,  that  came  in 
the  person  of  Washington  Irving.  Born  after  the  revolution  and  of  age  just  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  war  closed,  he  seems  to  have  escaped  the  affliction  of  politics  and  partisanship,  and 
to  have  grown  up  thoroughly  a  man  of  letters.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  to  his 
many  works,  historical  or  imaginative,  for  they  are  everywhere  known.  Irving  was  the 
first  author  of  note  to  employ  that  style  of  humorous  exaggeration  which  has  been  so 
much  abused  in  our  days,  and  whose  abuse  foreigners  choose  to  call  the  great  blot  upon 
American  literature.  We  presume  there  will  be  no  vote  against  accepting  Diedrick 
Knickerbocker  as  a  typical  American  author,  the  Magnus  Apollo,  in  our  galaxy  of  liter¬ 
ary  gods.  Ther.e  was  another  American  author  in  the  same  period  (John  Sanderson), 
whose  work,  The  American  in  Pans,  was  thought  worthy  of  translation  by  no  less  a 
writer  than  Jules  Janin.  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck  appeared  anonymously  as  a  political 
satirist  in  1819,  and  was  afterwards  the  author  of  many  discourses  on  art  and  literature. 
In  1827,  Richard  H.  Dana  published  The  Buccaneer,  and  in  1838  The  Idle  Man,  the  one 
highly  praised  by  prof.  Wilson  in  Blackwood,  and  the  other  by  William  C.  Bryant.  The 
next  conspicuous  star  in  the  literary  galaxy  is  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  most  prolific 
and  most  popular  of  American  writers  of  fiction.  “  He  wrote,”  says  Bryant,  “for  man¬ 
kind  at  large;  hence  it  is  that  he  has  earned  a  fame  wider  than  any  author  of  modern 
times.  The  creations  of  his  genius  shall  survive  through  centuries  to  come,  and  only 
perish  with  our  language.”  Among  poeO  of  note  at  this  period  are  Charles  Sprague, 
Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  James  A.  Hillhouse,  Henry  Timrod,  and  John  G.  C.  Brainerd,  whose 
poems  passed  to  a  third  edition  in  1842,  edited  by  John  G.  Whittier.  In  John  Howard 
Payne  we  had  a  precocious  but  gifted  dramatist;  in  Henry  RowTe  Schoolcraft  a  diligent 
student  and  historian  of  the  Indians;  in  Henry  C.  Carey  an  able  political  economist;  in 
John  Neal  a  poet  and  critic,  and  the  first  writer  on  American  literature  for  foreign  read¬ 
ers  (in  a  series  of  articles  in  Blackwood)',  in  Jared  Sparks  a  careful  and  voluminous  his¬ 
torian;  in  Edward  Robinson  an  accomplished  biblical  scholar;  and  in  William  Ware  a 
writer  of  classical  romances. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  led  the  modern  army  of  American  poets  by  the  publication 
of  'ihanutopsis  in  1816,  immediately  followed  by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Fitz  Greene  Hah 
leek,  James  G.  Percival,  and  Maria  Brooks.  In  the  same  period,  or  soon  after,  we  find 
John  P.  Kennedy,  the  novelist,  with  Swallow  Barn  and  Horse  Shoe  Robinson ;  Horace 
Mann  on  education;  George  Bush  in  biblical  lore  and  Hebrew  grammar ;  George  Ticknor 
in  History  of  Spanish  Literature;  James  K.  Paulding,  co-laborer  with  Irving;  Washing¬ 
ton  Allston,  painter  and  poet;  Robert  C.  Sands,  in  history  and  fiction;  and  minor  lights. 

Edward  Everett,  his  brother  Alexander  H.,  William ‘Prescott,  and  George  Bancroft 
form  the  front  rank  of  modern  American  historians,  and  at  least  three  of  them  have  wron 
deservedly  high  renown;  and  later  in  the  same  department  appear  John  L.  Stephens, 
Richard  Hildreth,  John  R.  Brodhead,  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  and  Francis  Parkman.  In 
lighter  literature  wre  find  George  P.  Morris,  George  D.  Prentice,  Theodore  S.  Fay, 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  Joseph  C.  Neal,  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman, 
and  Willis  Gaylord  Clark.  George  P.  Marsh  has  written  upon  Scandinavian  languages; 
S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  for  the  young;  George  B.  Cheever  on  political  and  moral 
reform;  Ralph  Hoyt  some  unique  poems;  Robert  T.  Conrad  successful  dramas;  Elihu 
Burritt  (the  “Learned  Blacksmith”)  his  reflections;  Alfred  B.  Street  pastoral  poetry; 
William  W.  Story  a  volume  of  poems;  Edwin  P.  Whipple  critical  essays;  Donald  G. 
Mitchell  (“Ik  Marvel”)  pleasant  essays;  Frederick  S.  Cozzens  similar  works;  George  W. 
Curtis  the  Potiphar  Papers;  William  Allen  Butler,  Nothing  to  Wear;  Robert  Dale  Owen 
on  mysticism;  E.  L.  Youmans  on  chemistry  and  other  sciences;  Richard  Grant  White 
on  Shakespeare,  and  criticisms  on  grammar  and  words;  William  T.  Adams  (“  Oliver 
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Optic”)  for  boys  and  girls;  J.  T.  Trowbridge  poems  and  domestic  stories;  and  A.  Bron¬ 
son  Alcott  on  education  and  philosophy. 

Four  distinguished  American  poets  are  living  at  this  writing — Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
John  G.  Whittier,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  J.  Russell  Lowell.  Among  other  poets 
to  be  mentioned  are  Edgar  A.  Poe,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  George  H.  Boker,  Richard  H. 
Stoddard,  Thomas  B.  Aldrich,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  and  Joaquin 
Miller.  Of  humorists  we  have  had  lieut.  Derby  (“John  Phoenix”),  Mortimer  M. 
Thompson  (“  Doesticks”),  Charles  G.  Leland  in  the  Hans  Breitman  Ballads ,  John  G. 
Saxe,  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (“Mark  Twain”),  Francis  Bret  Harte,  and  a  host  of  minor 
writers. 

In  both  poetry  and  philosophy  few  names  rank  as  high  as  that  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  everywhere  acknowledged  as  the  first  of  idealist  and  speculative  reasouers. 
He  is  in  some  degree  followed  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  name  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  author  of  Twice  Told  Tales,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  and  The 
Marble  Faun;  of  Theodore  Parker,  William  E.  Clianning,  Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Josiah  G.  Holland,  James  Parton,  Heniy  Ward  Beecher,  Theodore  Winthrop, 
Thomas  W.  Higginson,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Edward  Eggle¬ 
ston,  William  D.  Howells,  and  of  many  others  still  busied  in  literature,  will  occur  to  the 
intelligent  reader, 

American  literature  owes  much  to  woman.  In  no  other  country  are  there  so  many 
female  writers,  or  so  large  a  proportion  of  women  of  superior  education.  We  have 
casually  mentioned  a  few  names,  but  there  are  many  more  that  should  be  noted. 
Anne  Bradstreet  was  the  earliest,  writing  poems  soon  after  the  landing  at  Ptymouth. 
Ann  Eliza  Schuyler  (Mrs.  John  J.  Bleecker)  wrote  a  tragedy  and  poems  just  before  the 
revolution.  Hannah  Adams,  b.  1756,  the  first  American  woman  to  devote  herself  entirely 
to  literature,  wrote  a  History  of  New  England,  a  History  of  the  Jews,  and  Views  on  Religious 
Opinions.  Susannah  Rowson,  b.  about  1762,  was  the  author  of  Charlotte  Temple,  the 
most  popular  story  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  also  of  other  stories,  an  opera,  farces, 
poems,  and  sacred  history.  Tabitha  Gilman  (Mrs.  Samuel  Tenney),  b.  1762,  was  the 
author  of  Female  Quixotism;  Eliza  Leslie,  b.  1787,  wras  the  first  American  woman  wTho 
wrote  stories  for  the  young;  Sarah  Josepha  Buell  (Mrs.  David  Hale),  poet  and  editor  of 
the  Lady's  Book,  wrote  Sketches  of  American  Character ,  Sketches  of  all  Distinguished  Women, 
and  many  tales  and  poems;  Lydia  Huntley  (Mrs.  Charles  Sigourney),  b.  1791,  was  for 
many  years  the  foremost  author  of  her  sex  in  the  country,  and  the  first  American  woman 
to  become  well  known  abroad  by  her  works;  Caroline  Harwood  (Mrs.  Samuel  Gilman) 
produced  poems,  ballads,  and  sketches;  Maria  Gowen,  or  Mrs.  Maria  Brooks  (“  Maria 
del’  Occidente”),  b.  1795,  was  the  author  of  Zopliiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,  a  weird  story 
in  verse  in  seven  eantos,  and  of  various  poems  of  merit,  including  Idomen,  or  the  Vale  of 
Tumuri,  in  which  she  tells  the  story  of  her  singularly  romantic  life;  Mrs.  Follen,  widow 
of  prof.  F.,  who  was  lost  in  the  burning  of  the  steam-boat  Lexington,  in  1840,  was  an 
interesting  writer.  The  name  of  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick  stands  deservedly  high,  and 
her  works,  A  New  England  Tale,  Red-wood,  Hope  Leslie,  The  Linwoods,  and  others  are 
held  in  esteem.  Mrs.  Hannah  F.  Lee’s  Three  Experiments  in  Living  won  great  popularity. 
Maria  J.  McIntosh  (“Aunt  Kitty”)  wrote  tales  for  children,  stories  for  older  folks, 
Woman  in  America,  and  other  works.  Lydia  Maria  Francis  (Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child)  is 
a  name  widely  known  and  honored  for  works  adapted  to  the  household,  books  of  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  excellent  Letters  from  New  York.  The  sisters  Lucretia  Maria  and  Margaret 
Miller  Davidson  were  remarkable  instances  of  precocity  in  verse  and  prose.  Mrs.  Emma 
C.  Embury,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Manley,  WTOte  a  volume  of  poems  and  many  prose 
sketches.  Caroline  Lee  Whiting  (Mrs.  Hentz)  excelled  in  the  same  line.  Sarah  Helen 
Power  (Mrs.  Whitman)  published  a  volume  of  poems  of  superior  merit.  Hannah  F. 
Gould’s  name  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  verse.  Margaret  Fuller  (Countess  Ossoli), 
whose  melancholy  fate  by  shipwreck  is  not  forgotten,  wras  one  of  the  most  terse  and 
vigorous  of  American  writers,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  a  critic  of  rare  ability  in  art,  liter¬ 
ature,  and  social  science.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens  is  another  popular  author,  her  latest  wTork 
being  a  Pictorial  History  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  Frances  Sargent  Locke  (Mrs.  F.  S. 
Osgood)  is  a  well-knowrn  writer  of  verse  and  prose,  sketches,  and  of  a  drama.  Elizabeth 
Oakes  Prince  (Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith)  has  published  poems,  a  number  of  stories,  and  twro 
tragedies,  one  upon  a  purely  American  theme,  called  Jacob  Leister,  relating  to  the  politico- 
religious  rebellion  in  New  York  in  1689.  Caroline  M.  Stansbury  (Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland) 
wrrote  books  and  letters  descriptive  of  the  wTest  as  it  was  40  years  ago ;  also  critical  essays 
and  fireside  books,  full  of  common-sense  and  keen  insight  of  character. 

Coming  to  modern  days,  we  meet  the  name  of  Harriet  E .  Beecher  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe), 
whose  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  has  had  a  wider  reading  than  any  other  book  written  by  a 
woman.  She  is  the  author  of  many  other  wrorks  of  fiction  and  fact,  and  of  a 
volume  of*  poems.  Elizabeth  F.  Lummis  (Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet)  has  written  Women  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Pioneer  Women  of  the  West,  Women  Artists,  Queens  of  American 
Society,  Brides  and  Widows  of  the  Bible,  and  lighter  wTorks.  Anna  Cora  Ogden  (Mrs.  A. 
C.  Mowatt,  and  Mrs.  Ritchie)  is  remembered  as  an  actress  of  ability,  and  as  author  of 
Mimic  Life,  of  the  comedy  of  Fashion,  and  various  stories.  We  hastily  pass  on,  mention¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hewitt’s  Heroines  of  History,  and  verses;  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth’s  thirty- five  volumes  of  novels;  Susan  Warner’s  Wide,  Wide  World,  Queechy,  and 
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Hills  of  the  Shatemuc ;  her  sister  Anna’s  Wayfaring  nymns ;  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson’s 
(“Fanny  Forester”)  Village  Sketches ,  and  verses;  Anna  C.  Lynch’s  (Mrs.  Botta)  Handbook 
of  Universal  Literature;  and  Caroline  M.  Fisher’s  (Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawyer)  verses.  About 
30  years  ago,  Mrs.  Amelia  B.  Welby  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  American  poetic 
Avriters,  and  Lucy  Hooper,  who  died  at  the  age  of  25,  was  the  literary  light  of  Long 
Island.  Mrs.  Estelle  Anne  Lewis  has  published  many  poems  here  and  in  Europe,  letters 
of  travel  and  on  literature  and  art,  and  several  dramas,  one  of  which  was  accepted  by 
Ristori;  Julia  Ward  (Mrs.  S.  G.  Howe)  will  be  oftenest  remembered  by  one  of  the  least 
poetical  of  her  universally  excellent  poems — The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic ;  she  has 
published  Passion  Flowers,  her  first  volume  of  poems;  Words  for  the  Hour,  a  second 
poetical  volume ;  Hippolytus,  a  Tragedy,  and  many  prose  contributions  in  magazines  and 
neAvspapers.  The  names  of  Alice  Bradley  (Mrs.  Alice  B.  Neal,  and  Mrs.  Haven),  of 
Misses  Catherine  and  Eleanor  Ware,  of  Sarah  S.  Jacobs,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Kinney, 
bring  us  to  Sarah  Jane  Clarke  (Mrs.  Lippincott,  or  “  Grace  Greenwood  ”),  whose  lectures 
and  letters  from  abroad  are  well  known  to  cultivated  people.  Her  juvenile  stories  have 
been  repeatedly  published,  and  widely  read.  We  scarcely  need  mention  the  Carey 
sisters  (Alice  and  Phoebe),  so  much  in  print  30  years  ago,  mainly  in  verses  of  the  quiet 
domestic  kind ;  or  Caroline  Cheesebro’s  Dreamland  by  Daylight  and  Little  Cross-Bearers ; 
or  Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Farnham’s  philanthropic  writings.  Mary  L.  Booth,  editor  of  Harper's 
Bazar,  has  won  deserved  fame  as  a  historical  writer;  Louisa  Chandler  Moulton  as  sketch 
writer,  critic,  and  correspondent;  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  for  novels  and  poems;  Mary 
Clemmer  for  sketches  of  life  in  Washington,  and  Outlines  of  Men,  Women,  and  Things; 
Margaret  T.  Preston  for  poems;  Helen  Fiske  Hunt  (“H.  H.”)  for  excellent  verse,  Bits  of 
Travel,  Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters,  and  magazine  articles;  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen 
(“Florence  Percy”)  for  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother,  and  other  poems  of  Avide  popularity; 
Louisa  May  Alcott  for  Hospital  Sketches,  novels,  stories  for  children,  and  sketches  of 
traA7el;  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  for  novelettes  and  stories;  Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt  for  poetry; 
Mary  Virginia  Terhune  (“Marion  Harland  ”)  for  a  long  list  of  novels;  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  for  The  Gates  Ajar,  The  Silent  Partner,  and  many  short  stories;  and  Celia  Thaxter 
for  poems.  Of  sketch  writers  for  literary  journals  no  one  has  surpassed  Sarah  Payson 
Willis,  wife  of  James  Parton,  sister  of  N.  P.  Willis  (“  Fanny  Fern”),  Avhose  sensible  and 
often  caustic  short  articles  in  the  New  York  Ledger  were  deserved^  famous.  Mary 
Abigail  Dodge  (“  Gail  Hamilton”)  has  employed  a  pungent  pen  in  many  articles  on 
political  and  social  subjects  for  magazines  and  journals,  and  in  volumes  of  sketches  and 
essays.  This  list  of  women  authors  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  but  names  enough  are 
given  to  show  that  the  sex  contributes  its  full  share  to  the  instruction  and  gratification 
of  the  reading  public. 

In  considering  American  literature  the  neAvspapers  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  no 
other  country  have  the  daily  or  weekly  journals  anything  like  so  broad  a  field  and  so 
great  an  influence.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there  are  to-day  published  in  the  United 
States  as  many  daily  and  Aveekly  neAvspapers  as  in  all  the  w’orld  besides,  and  quite  as 
probable  that  their  circulation  among  less  than  50,000,000  of  the  Americans  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  all  the  others  among  the  28  times  as  many  people  who  constitute  the 
population  of  the  rest  of  the  Avorld.  In  1835,  the  daily  and  AAreekly  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  numbered  1258;  in  1840,  1404;  in  1850,  2032;  in  1860,  3543;  in  1870,  4869; 
in  1879,  7478.  The  whole  number  of  serials,  daily,  tri-weekly,  semi-weekly,  bi-weekly, 
semi-monthly,  monthly,  bi-monthly,  and  quarterly,  in  1879,  was  8579,  an  increase  in  9 
years  of  2708,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  aggregate  issues  of  these  prints  for  one  year 
are  about  2,500,000,000  copies,  enough  to  furnish  an  average  of  three  papers  or  magazines 
each  Aveek  to  every  family  in  the  country.  In  this  country,  people  read  newspapers, 
whether  they  read  anything  else  or  not.  In  boats,  stages,  cars,  at  rest,  at  lunch,  every¬ 
where  except  in  actual-business,  or  in  church,  or  asleep,  one  sees  the  inevitable  newspaper 
among  all  classes,  from  the  shop-girl  with  her  single  weekly  story-paper,  to  the  merchant 
with  all  the  daily  journals  within  his  reach.  Such  universal  reading  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  literary  taste  and  character  of  the  people,  for  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  newspapers  contain  not  only  the  news,  but  fill  a  large  portion  of 
their  space  with  essays,  tales,  poems,  discussions,  and  information,  aside  from  the  mere 
transactions  of  the  day.  Then,  too,  the  American  press  is  notably  personal,  and  readers 
look  to  see  what  this  or  that  editor,  rather  than  this  or  that  journal,  has  to  say;  and  the 
peculiar  style  of  a  popular  editor  is  often  distinctly  impressed  upon  his  readers.  In  the 
field  of  politics  the  editor  of  a  Avell-established  journal  is  generally  a  power,  often  almost 
an  autocrat;  and  quite  naturally  a  similar  power  attaches  to  eminent  editors  in  other 
fields.  Again,  a  large  proportion  of  eminent  editors  have  been  book-makers  also,  and 
as  many  book-makers  have  reached  the  dignity  of  authors  through  earlier  efforts  in  the 
newspapers.  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  both  editor  and  author  all  his  life;  so  was 
Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  most  of  his  early  life;  the  Warrens,  Adamses,  anc^Quincys  of 
the  revolution  Avrote  for  the  press;  so  did  James  Otis,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Burr,  the 
Clintons,  and  a  throng  of  statesmen.  Freneau,  the  poet,  was  an  editor;  Noah  Webster 
was  an  editor;  so  was  Henry  Wheaton,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mordecai  M.  Noah. 
The  names  of  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  William  L.  Stone,  William  Leggett, 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Thurlow  Weed,  James  Watson  Webb,  George  D.  Prentice,  George  W. 
Kendall,  Duff  Green,  Hezekiah  Niles,  Henry  B.  Anthony,  John  G.  Whittier,  John  C. 
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Hives,  Samuel  Bowles,  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Sidnej’  E.  Morse, 
George  W.  Childs,  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  George  P.  Morris,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  Edwin 
Croswell,  Matthew  L.  Davis,  William  Colman,  Theodore  Dwight,  Edward  Everett, 
Joseph  Gales,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Charles  G.  Green,  Richard  Hildreth,  Amos  Ken¬ 
dall,  Charles  King,  John  Neal,  James  K.  Paulding,  John  Howard  Payne,  William  C. 
Prime,  R.  Barnwell  Rliett,  George  Ripley,  George  Wiliam  Curt'is,  Bayard  Taylor,  Henry 
B.  Stanton,  Thomas  Ritchie,  Epes  Sargent,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  Robert 
Walsh,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  William  Wirt,  and  many  others,  dead  and  living,  belong 
alike  to  literature  and  journalism.  Many  of  the  most  famous  authors  in  the  country  first 
felt  their  way,  like  Washington  Irving,  in  the  newspapers  of  their  time.  The  intimate 
connection  between  journalism  and  authorship  is  manifest,  and  the  great  influence  of 
the  newspapers  not  only  in  informing  the  people  but  in  molding  their  habits  of  thought 
and  expression  is  equally  clear.  And  in  late  years  the  character  of  newspaper  writing 
has  been  greatly  elevated.  The  press  now  demands  and  secures  the  best  talent,  and  the 
editorial  portion  of  some  daily  newspapers  approaches  in  careful  writing  the  pages  of 
Hume  and  Macaulay. 

A  glance  over  the  field  shows  that  there  wTas  little  of  pronounced  American  litera¬ 
ture  until  near  the  time  of  the  war  for  independence.  Wliat  we  had  was  mostly  relig¬ 
ious  disputation.  The  stamp  act  aroused  the  people  and  filled  the  land  with  political 
literature,  some  of  it  of  excellent  quality;  but  there  was  little  else  until  long  after  the 
revolution.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  of  a  new  country  are  never 
favorable  to  literary  culture.  The  man  who  has  to  clear  away  the  forests,  build  his 
cabin,  and  plant  and  gather  crops,  knows  little  of  the  “groves  of  Academe.”  It  is  not 
a  little  to  the  credit  of  Americans  that  within  the  first  century  of  the  hard,  practical 
■work  of  subduing  a  wild  country,  they  have  found  or  made  leisure  to  do  anything  in  the 
wray  of  high  literature.  Now  a  literary  class  is  taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  social  life.  Science,  art,  the  profoundest  philosophy,  the  most  careful  lin¬ 
guistic  criticism  and  study,  already  challenge  for  America  an  equal  place  with  the  fore¬ 
most  nations  of  Europe. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York  in  1869,  open  free,  situated  near  the  Central  Park,  New  York.  This  insti¬ 
tution  was  begun  by  private  citizens,  but  is  public  in  its  nature,  and  is  constantly 
receiving  donations  from  private  sources  and  from  officers  of  the  government.  In  1874, 
a  building  was  begun  which  when  completed  will  surround  a  plot  of  18i  acres.  The 
portion  finished  is  four  stories  high,  with  exhibition  halls  170  by  60  ft.  Among  its 
attractions  are  collections  of  shells,  skeletons  of  rare  animals,  building  stone  from  Japan, 
■woods  from  Bermuda,  skeletons  of  man  and  other  animals,  a  great  variety  of  living 
mammals,  birds  alive  and  dead,  archaeological  relics  from  the  Pacific  islands,  war  instru¬ 
ments  from  savage  nations,  models  of  cliff  dwellings  of  Colorado,  pottery  of  the  mound- 
builders,  implements  from  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  stone  implements  from  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  skeletons  of  extinct  gigantic  birds.  Geology  is  largely  represented. 
The  A.  M.  is  under  private  management,  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  extent  and  impor¬ 
tance.  See  Archaeology. 

AMERICAN  RIVER,  in  n.  central  California;  its  n.  and  s.  fork  are  in  the  w.  part 
of  Eldorado  county.  It  flows  s.w.  and  joins  the  Sacramento  a  little  above  Sacramento 
city. 

AMERICAN  WINES  are  now  an  important  and  rapidly  increasing  product.  When 
the  Northmen  from  Iceland  and  Greenland  visited  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  probably  abt.  a.d.  1000,  the  legend  is  that  one  of  their  sailors  was  a  German. 
One  day  he  came  from  a  stroll  in  the  woods  in  a  state  apparently  of  intoxication,  mut¬ 
tering  incoherently  in  his  native  tongue.  He  had  discovered  wild  grapes,  a  fruit 
unknown  to  the  Icelanders,  and  had  made  a  temporary  wine-press  of  himself  by  eating 
them  to  his  fill.  We  hear  no  more  of  grapes  in  America  (for  the  colony  of  Northmen 
did  not  become  permanent)  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.,  when  wine  was  made  in 
Florida  from  the  wild  grapes  still  so  abundant  there.  Grape-growing  was  tried  by  the 
-early  English  settlers  in  Virginia,  but  did  not  continue  as  a  business.  Thirty  years 
later,  however,  wine  was  made  there,  and  special  rewards  were  offered  to  sustain  the 
business.  The  first  English  governor  of  New  York  in  1664  granted  to  one  Richards,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  the  privilege  of  selling  native  wines  without  tax,  and  he  undertook 
grape  culture  upon  an  extended  scale.  About  the  same  period  wine  was  made  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  its  production  was  tried  but  failed  under  the  auspices  of  William  Penn, 
though  it  succeeded  in  New  Jersey.  The  early  French  settlers  in  Illinois  made  wine  in 
considerable  quantity  before  the  close  of  the  18th  c. ;  and  the  Harmonists,  who  settled 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1803,  being  Germans,  naturally  went  into  the  business,  taking  it  with 
them  to  Indiana.  There  is  hardly  a  state  of  the  union  out  of  New  England  in  which 
grape-growing  has  not  been  tried  with  success.  The  wine  was  brought  to  southern 
California  by  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  planted  cuttings  at  first,  but  as  these 
did  not  fulfill  their  expectations,  they  tried  the  seeds  found  in  raisins,  and  from  these 
came  the  abundant  and  prolific  Los  Angelos  grape,  the  only  kind  raised  in  California 
until  about  1820.  This,  with  a  variety  supposed  to  have  come  from  Madeira,  is  known 
as  the  “California  grape,”  and  makes  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  grape  crop  of  the  state- 
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Withm  the  past  dozen  years  nearly  200  different  grapes  have  been  tried  in  California, 
and  most  of  them  have  done  well.  There  are  now  some  very  large  vineyards,  including 
irom  100  to  450  acres,  and  from  hundreds  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vines.  Some  of 
the  varieties  largely  cultivated  are  the  Catawba,  Concord,  Delaware,  Diana,  Isabella, 
ttm  •  ^ves;  an(l  foreign  origin,  the  Black  Hamburg,  Cliasselas,  Muscatel,  and  Tokay! 
White,  red,  and  sparkling  wines  are  produced  in  California.  Hock  is  fine  and  strong 
and  much  in  demand;  port  is  dark,  sweet,  and  strong;  sherry,  muscatel,  and  Madeira 
are  made,  but  not  largely.  The  sparkling  wines  are  good,  but  not  equal  to  those  of 
Europe.  The  process  of  wTine  making  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  California  vineyards 
is  as  follows:  About  Sept.  1,  the  pickers,  each  with  a  basket,  begin  work,  followed  by  a 
wagon  to  receive  their  gatherings,  which  is  furnished  with  boxes  each  holding  90  lbs.  of 
grapes.  W  hen  loaded  with  a  ton  and  a  half  of  fruit  the  wagon  is  drawn  to  the  press. 
The  grapes,  are  first  cast  into  a  sieve  with  meshes  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square 
This  sieve  is  the  “stemmer,”  and  as  workmen  with  wrooden  hoes  draw  the  bunches  two- 
and  fro,  the  berries  drop  through  the  meshes,  and  the  stens  are  left  in  the  sieve.  From 
the  stemmer  the  berries  drop  into  the  hopper  just  below,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  two 
rollers,  separated  from  .each  other  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  one  about  four 
inches  more  in  diameter  than  the  other.  As  the  rollers  rotate  at  the  same  speed  as  to 
their  axes,  and  one  has  the  greater  diameter,  it  follows  that  the  rate  of  speed  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference  is  different.  This  results  in  the  rubbing  of  the  skin  of  the  grape  sufficiently 
to  thoroughly  break  it,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  mash  the  pulp.  Immediately  below  the 
rollers  is  a  receiver,  a  long  wooden  box  with  a  false  bottom,  and  into  this  the  broken 
berries  fall.  A  large  part  of  the  juice  drains  from  them  and  is  pumped  into  vats  to  fer¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  making  white  Avine.  Remaining  in  the  receiver  is  a  mass  of 
pomace.  If  red  wine,  such  as  claret  or  burgundy,  is  desired,  this  pomace  is  placed 
in  vats.  If  white  wine  only  be  wanted,  then  it  is  taken  at  once  to  the  press  and  all  the 
juice  in  it  extracted.  The  press  presents  a  remarkable  appearance.  Imagine  a  beam  56 
feet  long,  12  inches  thick,  and  14  inches  high,  with  one  end  having  an  iron  rod  run 
through  and  the  other  fastened  to  a  rope  running  over  a  pulley.  The  frame  wdiich 
holds  down  the  beam  is  built  of  the  strongest  oak  timber  and  firmly  anchored  in  the 
earth.  About  three  feet  in  front  of  it  stands  the  press  itself,  a  movable  box  made  with 
clasps  so  that  it  can  be  opened  at  will,  and  standing  on  a  bed  rather  larger  than  itself. 
The  pulp  arrives  to  be  pressed,  the  beam  is  raised  by  the  tackle,  and  the  pulp  is  placed 
in  the  box,  which  is  about  3^  ft.  square,  and  3  ft.  high.  After  the  box  has  been  filled, 
boards  which  exactly  fix  the  box  are  placed  on  top  of  the  pulp.  Across  them  others  are 
placed,  and  again  and  again  is  this  done  until  there  are  four  tiers  of  wood,  each  tier 
crossing  the  one  below  it.  Then  the  long  beam  is  let  down,  slowly  at  first,  but  with 
constantly  increasing  pressure.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  the  juice  is  to  bring  it  to 
fermentation.  For  red  wine  the  pomace  is  not  pressed  as  it  comes  from  the  receiver, 
but  is  placed  in  a  large  vat,  filling  the  vat  about  four  fifths  full.  On  top  is  placed  a 
cover,  held  in  place  by  four  screws,  and  pierced  with  a  great  many  little  holes.  On  the 
second  day  the  fermentation  begins,  and  the  wine  commences  to  rise  through  the  holes 
and  swell  up  in  the  vat.  The  pomace  being  kept  down  by  the  cover,  ancf  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  wine,  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  air;  if  it  did  it  would  sour  and  spoil 
the  wine.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days  the  fermentation  subsides,  and  the  wine  is 
drawn,  or  “racked,”  off  into  casks,  which  are  kept  full  all  the  time.  A  second  fermen¬ 
tation  then  takes  place,  which  continues  for  three  or  four  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
bung-holes  of  the  casks  are  kept  partly  open,  to  allow  the  gases  to  escape ;  then  the  wine 
is  ready  for  storage.  The  lees  that  remain  after  the  wine  is  racked  off  are  gathered  and 
allowed  to  settle  once  more,  and  the  second  drawing  is  used  to  give  body  to^ light  wines, 
or  distilled  into  brandy.  The  process  of  making  white  wine  differs  from  the  former 
in  only  the  preliminaries.  The  juice  which  runs  from  the  grapes  at  first  and  that  which 
is  expressed  from  the  new  pomace  is  pumped  into  casks  to  ferment.  The  fermentation 
begins  in  about  two  days’  time,  and  continues  about  six  or  seven  days;  during  that 
period  it  discharges  through  the  bung-hole  of  the  cask  a  thick,  greenish-yellow  matter  of 
the  consistency  of  molasses.  This  is  the  vegetable  matter  remaining  in  the  wine,  and 
it  has  to  be  cleaned  off  twice  a  day.  The  casks,  too,  are  kept  filled  with  new  wine  all 
the  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  vegetable  matter  souring.  Fermentation  having 
ceased,  the  after  operations  are  the  same  for  both  red  and  white.  After  the  wine  has 
lain  in  casks  four  or  five  months,  it  is  once  more  racked  off  into  fresh  casks,  and  the 
sediment,  amounting  to  about  ten  per  ct.,  left  behind.  This  is  all  thrown  together  and 
allowed  to  settle  again.  During  the  first  year  this  racking  takes  place  three  times.  A 
curious  thing  is  that  during  the  first  year,  about  the  time  when  the  vines  begin  to 
throw  out  their  branches,  the  wine  undergoes  what  is  called  the  after  fermentation, 
and  changes  itself  for  the  last  time.  During  the  second  year  the  wine  is  racked 
twice,  and  during  the  third  once.  It  is  then  fit  for  market. 

The  grapes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  California  sherry  consist  of  two  varieties,  the 
Bogota  and  Mission,  equal  quantities  of  each  being  placed  in  the  press.  They  are  allowed 
to  hang  upon  the  vine  until  about  the  middle  of  Nov.,  when  they  become  dead  ripe  and 
slightly  shriveled.  They  are  picked  about  two  hours  after  sunrise,  when  thoroughly 
dry,  and  are  taken  to  the  press.  The  juice  which  flows  from  the  machine  is  very  sweet, 
and  runs  into  vats  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  cellar.  Here  fermentation  takes 
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place  as. with  other  wines ;  but  in  order  to  prolong  this  process  as  much  as  possible  the  juice 
is  stirred  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  result  of  this  agitation  is  to  produce  a  strong,^ 
rich,  sweet,  and  heady  wine,  which  is  the  foundation  of  future  sherry.  After  five  or  six 
months  it  is  racked  off  into  fresh  casks,  and  these  are  taken  to  a  liot-house,  tlie^  root  ot 
which  is  made  of  glass,  where  they  are  placed  upon  frames  of  heavy  scantling  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  house  is  kept  at  a  heat  from  130  to  140  F.,  and  in 
this  temperature  the  wine  remains  for  six  or  eight  months.  During  the  time,  the  casks 
are  rolled  over  three  or  four  times  every  week.  This  continued  exposure  to  the  influence 
of  heat  develops  in  the  wine  that  dry  flavor  so  much  admired  by  connoisseurs  of  sherry; 
it  also  loses  no  small  part  of  its  strength.  The  wine,  when  it  first  comes  from  the  vats 
in  which  it  is  fermented,  is  one  third  as  strong  as  brandy,  but  after  it  has  been 
exposed  for  such  a  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  part  of  the  alcohol  has  evapor- 
ated  and  the  wine  becomes  fit  for  table  use.  From  the  liot-liouse  the  wine  is  taken  back 
to  the  cellar,  where  it  is  kept  for  six  or  seven  months  more  at  a  temperature  of  about 
65°,  during  which  time  it  often  happens  that  a  second  and  milder  fermentation  takes 
place.  If  the  wine  is  intended  to  be  cheap  sherry,  it  is  then  ready  for  market.  If  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  finer  and  more  expensive  grade  of  wine,  during  the  following  sum¬ 
mer  it  is  again  placed  in  the  liot-liouse,  and  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the 
oftener  this  process  of  heating  and  moving  the  wine  is  performed — within  certain  limits 
— the  finer  and  better  does  it  become,  and  the  higher  is  the  flavor  developed. 

Another  process  of  manufacturing  sherry  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  described, 
although  the  result  may  not  be  so  satisfactory  to  a  lover  of  wine.  It  is  called  the  Searle 
process,  and  is  patented.  In  it  the  vats  containing  the  wine  are  connected  with  pipes 
and  have  coils  of  pipe  in  them.  Through  these,  steam  is  forced,  and  produces  the  neces¬ 
sary  heating  of  the  wine  and  expulsion  of  the  alcohol.  By  this  process  the  sherry  is 
ripened  much  sooner  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  wines  of  the  Atlantic  states  are  in  great  variety,  though  not  very  abundant. 
Nicholas  Longworth  is  remembered  as  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  manufacture  of 
Catawba  wine,  which  is  now  widely  extended.  His  vineyard  was  near  Cincinnati,  and 
there  are  still  extensive  grape-growers  in  Ohio  and  the  states  westward.  This  grape 
grows  well  around  lake  Erie,  and  makes  a  light-colored  wine  that  is  highly  appreciated. 
Sherry  of  fine  quality  is  made  from  the  Cunningham  and  Hermann  grapes.  Some  grapes, 
such  as  the  Scuppernong,  do  not  thrive  in  the  north,  but  are  largely  grown  in  the  southern 
states.  At  the  present  time  the  production  of  native  wines  is  probably  above  30,000,000 
gallons  per  year,  of  which  about  one  third  is  from  California;  and  the  business  is  advanc¬ 
ing  rapidly. 

AMER'ICUS,  the  co.  seat  of  Sumter  co.,  Ga. ;  70  m.  s.s.w.  of  Macon,  on  the 
Southwestern  railroad.  It  has  several  churches,  and  a  college  for  women.  Pop.  '80,  3635. 

AMERI  GO  VESPUC  Cl,  a  naval  astronomer,  from  whom  America  accidentally  received 
its  name,  was  b.  at  Florence,  Mar.  9,  1451.  His  father  was  a  notary.  The  education  of 
A.  was  intrusted  to  his  uncle,  Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci,  a  monk  and  apparently  a  man  of 
superior  enlightenment.  The  youth  made  but  indifferent  progress  in  his  Latin  grammer, 
though  he  showed  great  aptitude  and  liking  for  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geog¬ 
raphy — at  that  period,  favorite  objects  of  study,  on  account  of  their  commercial  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  precisely  ascertained  when  he  first  went  to  Spain.  We  find  him  there,  how¬ 
ever,  in  1486,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  Florentine 
firm  in  Seville  in  1496,  when  Columbus  was  making  preparations  for  a  second  voyage  to 
the  new  world.  The  success  of  the  great  discoverer  inflamed  A.  with  a  passion  "for  dis¬ 
covery,  and  having  abandoned  “business,”  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  20tli  May,  1499, 
in  the  expedition  commanded  by  admiral  Hojeda,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  37  days, 
arrived  at  that  portion  of  the  continent  of  America  now  called  Cumana,  explored  the 
bay  of  Paria,  lying  between  the  isle  of  Trinidad  and  the  mainland,  and  some  hundreds 
of  miles  along  the  coast.  He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  but  commenced 
a  second  voyage  under  admiral  Pinzon  in  Dec.,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
crowd  of  small  islands  on  the  s.  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  He  was  now  allured  by  promises 
into  the  service  of  Emauuel,  king  of  Portugal,  and  undertook  two  other  voyages  with 
Portuguese  ships;  the  first  on  the  10th  of  May,  1501,  and  the  second  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1503.  His  purpose  was  to  sail  westward,  in  hopes  of  discovering  a  passage  to  Malacca, 
the  extreme  point  of  discovery  in  the  e.  He  lost  one  of  his  ships;  and  it  was  only  after 
encountering  great  perils  that  the  other  five  found  refuge  in  All  Saints’  bay,  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  The  monarch  gave  orders  that  some  remains  of  the  ship  Victoria,  in  which  A. 
made  his  last  voyage,  should  be  suspended  in  the  cathedral  of  Lisbon,  but  fulfilled  none 
of  the  promises  which  he  had  made.  A.  consequently  returned  to  Spain,  and  in  the  year 
1508  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  office  of  piloto-major.  He  died  at  Seville  on  the  22d  of 
Feb.,  1512. 

The  character  of  A.  V.  has  been  covered  with  a  great  deal  of  unmerited  obloquy. 
He  has  been  accused  of  endeavoring  to  claim  the  honor  of  discoveries  which  he 
never  made,  and  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  an  unprincipled  adventurer.  Hum¬ 
boldt,  however,  has  successfully  vindicated  him  from  such  aspersions.  He  had  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  various  branches  of  science,  and  it  was  on  account  of  his 
superior  attainments  in  these  that  he  was  selected  to  accompany  the  expeditions  as  naval 
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astronomer.  He  was  a  prompt  and  skillful  inspector  of  the  commissariat  while  under 
his  control;  vigorous,  practical,  and  severe  in  his  demands  for  increased  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  naval  functionaries  under  him;  an  earnest  navigator  and  close  friend  of 
Columbus  in  the  last  years  of  the  great  admiral’s  life.  How  America  came  to  receive  its 
name  from  him  is  not  quite  clear;  but  it  is  certain,  from  Humboldt’s  investigation,  that 
A.  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  name  of  the  new  world  probably  came  from 
Germany.  A  selection  from  A.’s  narrative  of  his  American  voyages  found  its  way  into 
that  country.  Martin  Waldseemuller  of  Freiburg  in  Baden  translated  it  for  a  bookseller 
of  St.  Diez  in  Lorraine.  As  the  first  account  of  the  wonderful  discovery,  it  was  greedily 
devoured.  Edition  after  edition  was  printed  off,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  was 
Waldseemuller  who  proposed  that  the  new  world  should  be  called  America  in  honor  of 
the  author.  Afterwards,  this  name  was  generally  employed  by  geographical  writers, 
and  even  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  adopted  it. 

AM  EKSFOORT,  an  ancient  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Utrecht,  on  theEem, 
wThich  flow's  into  the  Zuiderzee,  lias  a  large  trade  in  grain.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  the 
district,  and  cotton  and  w'oolen  goods,  leather,  soap,  beer,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  The 
church  of  St.  Joris  wTas  completed  in  1248.  A.  has  a  Jansenist  college  and  court  of 
justice.  Here  the  statesman  Oldenbarneveld,  and  the  architect  of  the  palace  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  Jacob  van  Campen,  were  born.  The  railway  from  Amsterdam  by  Utrecht  to 
Zwolle  passes  A.,  and  a  direct  line  between  it  and  the  former  city  is  being  constructed. 
Pop.,  (1879)  13,704. 

AMES,  Adelbert.  See  page  889. 

AMES,  Edward  R,  d.d.  ;  1806-1879;  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In 
1826  he  entered  Ohio  university.  In  1828  he  opened  a  high  school  at  Lebanon,  Ill.,  the 
germ  of  McKendree  college ;  in  1830  he  became  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  Indiana  con¬ 
ference;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  conference  in  1840,  and  afterwards  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary  of  the  missionary  society  for  the  south  and  wrest.  From  1844  to  1852  he 
was  presiding  elder  of  the  Indiana  conference,  and  was  elected  bishop  in  1852.  He 
was  the  first  Methodist  bishop  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast.  During  the  war  lie  served  on 
important  commissions  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  other  work. 

AMES,  Fisher;  1758-1808;  b.  Mass. ;  son  of  Nathaniel  Ames;  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1774.  He  practiced  law,  and  went  into  politics.  In  1788  he  bore  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  Massachusetts  convention  to  ratify  the  federal  constitution,  pleading  with, 
rare  eloquence  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  organic  law'.  His  first  political  ventures  were 
in  essays  in  the  newspapers  signed  “  Camillus”  and  “  Brutus,”  and,  when  the  author¬ 
ship  became  known,  it  gave  him  a  place  among  the  most  prominent  federalists.  When 
the  new  government  w'ent  into  operation  he  was  the  first  representative  in  congress  for 
the  district  including  Boston,  and  he  served  through  Washington’s  administration,  taking 
high  rank  among  the  orators  of  the  time.  After  leaving  congress  he  took;  no  prominent 
part  in  politics,  though  his  pen  was  frequently  employed.  He  pronounced  the  eulogy 
on  Washington  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  spent  his  last  years  of  failing 
health  in  retirement.  He  always  had  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny  of  his  country, 
as,  in  common  with  many  federalists  of  his  time,  he  doubted  the  permanent  vitality  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.  His  orations,  essays,  letters,  etc.,  have  been  published 
by  his  son.  He  was  attractive  in  appearance,  gentle  in  manners,  and  the  coruscations 
of  his  wit  and  imagination  were  incessant. 

AMES,  Joseph,  1825-72;  b.  N.  H. ;  an  American  portrait  painter,  working  many 
years  in  Boston,  where  he  made  portraits  of  Daniel  Webster,  Pius  IX.,  Rachel,  Rufus 
Choate,  and  others.  His  Death  of  Webster  is  well  knowrn. 

AMES,  Oliver.  See  page  889. 

AMES,  William,  d.d.,  1576-1633;  an  English  independent  theologian,  fellow  of 
Christ  college,  Cambridge;  he  left  England  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  avoid  expul¬ 
sion,  became  minister  of  the  English  church  at  the  Hague,  and  afterw'ards  occupied  tlie 
divinity  chair  in  Frankener  university.  He  was  at  Rotterdam,  expecting  to  sail  for 
America,  when  his  death  occurred.  He  left  many  important  theological  works. 

AMESBURY,  at.  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  40  m.  n.  of  Boston;  pop.  ’80,  3,355.  There 
are  in  the  town  half  a  dozen  woolen  mills,  nearly  20  carriage  factories,  a  national  bank, 
and  a  savings-bank.  A.  is  the  home  of  the  Quaker  poet  John  G.  Whittier. 

AM  ETHYST,  a  variety  of  quartz  (q.v.),  differing  from  common  quartz  and  rock- 
crystal  chiefly  in  its  beautiful  violet-blue  or  purplish  violet  color — wTell  known  as  ame¬ 
thystine — which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  peroxide  of  iron  or  of  manganese.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  quartz,  and  is  much  employed  for  seals,  rings, 
etc.,  although,  being  comparatively  abundant,  it  is  much  inferior  in  price  to  the  true 
gems.  An  amethystine  tinge  is  frequently  to  be  observed  in  specimens  of  quartz,  which 
yet  are  not  perfect  A.  The  tinge  is  often  very  faint,  and  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
summits  or  edges  of  the  crystals.  The  finest  specimens  of  A.  are  brought  from  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Brazil.  It  is,  however,  a  common  mineral  in  Europe,  and  occurs  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland.  It  frequently  occurs  lining  the  interior  of  balls  or  geodes  of  agate, 
and  in  veins  and  cavities  in  greenstone  and  other  rocks.  The  ancients  imagined  "it  to 
possess  the  property  of  preventing  intoxication,  and  persons  much  addicted  to  drinking 
therefore  wore  it  on  their  necks.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which  signi¬ 
fies  unintoxicated. — Not  to  be  confounded  with  this  mineral  is  that  sometimes  called  the 
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oriental  A.,  which  is  a  variety  of  spinel  (q.  v.)  having  an  amethystine  color,  and  is  a  very 
valuable  gem.  False  A.  made  of  glass  or  paste  are  very  common,  and  in  general  very 
coarse ;  but  a  very  perfect  imitation  can  be  and  sometimes  is  made. 

AMGA',  a  river  of  Siberia,  rising  in  the  Yablonnoy  mountains,  running  n.n.e.  about 
460  m.  and  joining  the  Aldan,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Lena.  At  Amginsk  its 
breadth  is  3000  ft. 

AMHA'RIC  LANGUAGE,  named  from  the  important  province  of  Amliara;  the 
principal  tongue  of  Abyssinia;  with  some  variations  of  dialect,  used  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  is  of  ancient  Semitic  stock,  and  relates  to  the  old  Ethiopian  or  Gees,  which 
it  superseded  early  in  the  14th  century.  Its  alphabet  is  the  Ethiopic  with  some  added 
letters;  and  like  that  language,  it  strongly  resembles  the  Arabic,  though  with  the  mixture 
of  many  African  words.  Little  is  known  of  the  A.  L.  in  literature,  though  the  Bible 
has  been  printed  in  it. 

AMHERST,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Virginia,  between  the  James  river  and  the  Blue  ridge; 
418  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  18,768 — 6704  colored.  It  has  charming  scenery  and  fertile  soil;  the 
chief  products  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  tobacco,, and  butter.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
railroad  intersects  it.  Co.  seat,  Amherst  Court  House. 

AMHERST,  a  t.  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  82  m.  w.  of  Boston  on  a  branch  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river;  pop.  ’80,  4,299.  It  has  six  or  eight  churches,  four  paper-mills,  various 
factories,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  scenery  is  picturesque,  with  beautiful  views  of 
the  Holyoke  range  and  other  mountains.  The  seat  of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural 
college,  with  its  large  greenhouses  and  the  Durfee  plant-house,  probably  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  agricultural  school  in  the  country.  Amherst  college,  founded  here  in  1821,  is 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country.  (See  Amherst  College  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College.) 

AMHERST,  a  seaport  of  Tenasserim,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat. 
16°  4'  n.,  and  long.  97°  40'  e.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Martaban  or  Saluen.  In  1826,  the 
province  having  been  newly  ceded  by  the  Burmese,  A.  was  founded,  after  a  special  survey 
of  all  the  available  sites,  as  the  commercial  capital,  being  named  after  the  then  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  proclaimed  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  neighboring  Peguers,  still 
subject  to  Burmali;  but  policy,  prestige,  and  foresight  alike  have  in  some  measure  failed ; 
for  the  harbor,  otherwise  commodious  enough,  labors  under  two  serious  defects — diffi¬ 
culty  of  access,  and  exposure  to  the  s.w.  monson.  Even  in  trade,  A.  has  been  distanced 
by  Moulmein,  selected  at  first  merely  to  be  the  military  station  of  the  territory.  It  is  of 
no  commercial  importance  except  as  a  pilot-station  and  occasional  port  of  call. — The 
district  of  A.  has  an  area  of  15,190  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  (1881)  301,086. 

AMHERST,  Jeffery,  Baron,  1717-97;  a  British  general;  present  at  Fontenoy  on  the 
staff  of  gen.  Ligonier,  and  sent  to  America  in  1758  with  the  rank  of  major-general. 
With  Wolfe  and  Prideaux  he  conquered  all  the  strongholds  of  the  French  in  Canada,  for 
which  he  was  thanked  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  granted  the  order  of  K.B.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  in  America;  in 
1763  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  and  in  1770  governor  of  the  islands  of 
Guernsey.  In  1772-82  and  1793-95  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies, 
but,  being  superseded  by  the  duke  of  York,  he  was  made  a  field-marshal.  In  1776,  he 
was  made  a  peer  as  baron  Amherst  of  Holmesdale,  and  in  1787  was  patented  baron 
Amherst  of  Montreal. 

AMHERST,  N.  Y.  See  page  889. 

AMHERST,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  1773-1857.  In  1816,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  China  where  he  refused  to  perform  what  he  thought  a  degrading  act  of  kneeling,  called 
ko-tou,  which  was  required  of  all  who  would  see  the  emperor.  For  this  he  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  Pekin,  and  the  object  of  his  mission  was  frustrated.  On  the  way  home 
he  was  wrecked.  Another  ship  in  which  he  returned  to  England  touched  at  St.  Helena, 
where  he  had  several  interviews  with  Napoleon.  He  was  governor-general  of  India, 
1823-28,  and  was  created  earl  in  1826. 

AM  HERSTBURG,  a  t.  on  the  river  Detroit,  which  empties  lake  St.  Clair  into  lake 
Erie.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  upper  Canada,  being  named  from  lord 
Amherst,  who,  by  the  capture  of  Montreal  in  1760,  completed  what  general  Wolfe  had 
begun  at  Quebec  in  1759.  It  occupies  the  s.w.  extremity  of  the  province,  the  turning- 
point  of  climate  and  character  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  spot  where  its  waters, 
after  having  gained  southing  from  the  50th  to  the  42d  parallel,  suddenly  assume  a  direc¬ 
tion  which  carries  them  back  to  their  original  latitude  above  the  island  of  Anticosti. 
Pop.  ’81,  2672.  A  large  business  is  done  here  in  timber. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE,  in  Amherst,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  was  founded,  1821,  by 
Congregationalists.  Its  declared  object  was,  “  for  Christ  and  the  Church ,”  the  education  of 
young  men  for  ministerial  and  missionary  labor.  It  holds  funds  which  amount  to  nearly 
$200,000,  whose  income  is  distributed  among  indigent  students  for  the  ministry  and 
others.  Its  13  college  buildings  have  cost  $400,000.  Its  laboratories,  museums  of 
science,  archaeology,  and  art,  and  its  library,  contain  collections  valued  at  about  $150,000 
The  entire  property  under  its  control  is  about  $1,500,000,  and  its  annual  income  from 
funds  and  fees  is  about  $65,000.  To  its  funds  the  state  contributed  $50  000  •  the 
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Temainder  has  come  from  private  munificence.  The  largest  donations  were  $250,000  by 
William  J.  Walker;  $200,000  by  Samuel  Williston,  and  $175,000  by  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock. 
The  college  church,  a  beautiful  gothic  edifice,  wras  the  gift  of  William  F.  Stearns,  son  of 
the  late  president.  The  library  lias  41,000  volumes.  The  notable  collections  are:  the 
Hitchcock  collection  of  ichnology  ;  an  extended  collection  of  minerals  and  a  remarkably 
full  collection  of  meteorites  ;  the  Woods  collection  of  geology  ;  the  Adams  collection  of 
conchology  ;  the  collection  of  physical  apparatus,  purchased  lately  in  Paris  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Marshall  Henshaw  ;  the  gallery  of  fine  art ;  the  Nineveh  gallery  ;  the 
Gilbert  museum  of  Indian  relics.  The  Pratt  gymnasium,  as  managed,  is  a  feature 
peculiar  to  the  institution.  All  students  join  in  its  exercises,  under  the  professional 
direction  of  the  professor  of  hygiene  and  physical  culture.  The  faculty  numbers  25 
persons;  there  are  350  undergraduates,  and  2546  alumni.  The  presidents  have  been, 
Zephania  Swift  Moore,  d.d.,  1821-23;  Heman  Humphrey,  d.d.,  1823-45;  Edward  Hitch¬ 
cock,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1845-54;  William  A.  Stearns,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1854-76;  Julius  H.  Seelye, 
d.d.,  ll.d.,  1876,  the  present  incumbent. 

AM'ICE,  or  Amict,  a  vestment  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service  worn  during  mass. 
It  is  a  square  linen  cloth  laid  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  originally  a  protection  for 
the  throat,  but  adopted  as  an  emblem  of  the  cloth  wherewith  the  Saviour  was  blind¬ 
folded  before  his  crucifixion.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  A.  wTas  an  upper  garment  worn 
over  the  tunic. 

AMI  CI,  Giovanni  Battista,  1784-1863;  celebrated  as  an  improver  and  maker  of 
astronomical  instruments.  He  was  the  first  to  make  elliptical  specula  to  prevent  spheri¬ 
cal  aberration.  He  is  well  known  for  microscopes  with  compound  achromatic  object 
glasses.  After  being  professor  of  mathematics  in  Modena,  he  was,  in  1831,  appointed 
inspector-general  of  the  studies  of  the  duchy,  and,  a  few  years  later,  had  charge  of  the 
observatory  at  Florence,  where  he  lectured  on  mathematics  in  the  museum  of  natural 
history. 

AMICIS,  Edmondo  De.  See  page  889. 

AM  IDAS,  Philip,  1550-1618;  an  English  explorer.  He  commanded  one  of  the  two 
ships  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  under  Arthur  Barlow  to  N.  America,  coasting  up  from 
Florida,  and  July  13,  1584,  entering  Ocracoke  inlet,  North  Carolina,  of  which  country 
he  gave  a  most  favorable  description.  The  queen  called  the  new  land  “Virginia.” 
Amidas  was  long  afterwards  in  the  English  marine  service. 

AMIDES  are  a  group  of  organic  compounds,  derived,  under  certain  conditions,  from 
ammonia  (NH3,  or  NHHH),  by  the  exchange  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  a 
corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  a  metal,  or  a  compound  radical.  The  first  of  these 
compounds  that  was  discovered  was  that  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  was  replaced 
by  one  of  potassium  (NHHK,  or  NH2K),  the  resulting  product  being  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  NH2  ( amidogen )  with  potassium,  and  being  termed  amide  of  potassium.  At 
present,  the  term  amide  is  restricted  to  the  case  in  which  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  an  acid  radical,  and  the  amides  are  called  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary, 
according  as  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  acid 
radical.  The  primary  amides  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  of  which  we  shall 
mention  two:  (1.)  If  we  heat  an  ammoniacal  salt,  two  atoms  of  water  are  given  off,  and 
the  amide  corresponding  to  the  acid  is  left;  thus,  acetate  of  ammonia  (NH4O.C4H3 
03)  water  (H202)  =  acetamide  ■{  C4H3(NH2)02  which,  expressed  typically,  is — 
C4H302 

H  y  N,  where  C4H302  is  the  radical  of  acetic  acid.  (2.)  If  an  anhydride  is  submitted 
H  ) 

to  the  action  of  ammonia,  there  are  simultaneously  formed  an  amide  and  an  ammoniacal 
salt.  Thus,  valerianic  or  valeric  anhydride  (Ci0H9O3)2  -f-  ammonia  (NH3)2  =  valerate  of 
ammonia  (NH40.  Ci  0H9O4)-(-valeramide^  Ci0H9(NH2)O2  y,  which,  expressed  typically,  is 
CioH902  ) 

H  v  N,  where  Ci0H9O2  is  the  acid  radical  of  valeric  acid.  The  amides  are,  for  the 
H  ) 

most  part,  capable  of  being  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  are  fusible  volatile  bodies. 
For  a  description  of  the  more  complicated  forms  of  amides,  and  for  a  history  of  their 
general  properties,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  “Amides”  in  Watts’s  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry,  and  to  the  chapter  on  Amides  in  the  2d  edition  (1867)  of  Naquet’s  Principes 
de  Chimie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  344-368.  If,  in  place  of  an  acid  radical,  a  base  radical  replaces  one 
or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  a  class  of  compounds,  termed  amines,  is  formed, 
whose  composition  is  noticed  in  the  article  Organic  Bases. 

AMIDOGEN  is  a  substance  procured  by  the  action  of  the  metal  potassium  on  dry 
gaseous  ammonia.  The  latter  contains  one  atom  of  nitrogen  to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
(NH3),  whilst  A.  contains  one  to  two  (NH2).  A.  forms  a  very  important  class  of  organic 
compounds  called  amides,  and  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  substances  closely  allied  to  the 
alkaloids,  many  of  which,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  natural  amides. 

AMIEL,  Henri  Frederic.  See  page  889, 

AMIENS,  an  ancient  c.  in  the  plain  of  Picardy,  and  capital  of  the  department  of 
Somme,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  a  citadel  and  fortifica¬ 
tions.  It  possesses  a  college,  an  academy,  a  theological  seminary,  an  industrial  school, 
a  school  of  medicine,  a  public  library,  a  picture-gallery,  a  botanical  garden,  and  several 
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literary  and  scientific  institutions.  Among  its  public  buildings,  the  cathedral  is  a  noble 
edifice,  built  in  1220,  and  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture.  Peter  the 
Hermit  was  born  here.  A.  has  considerable  manufactures  of  velvet,  silk,  woolen,  and 
Cotton  goods,  ribbons,  and  carpets.  But  the  place  owes  its  celebrity  chiefly  to  the  “  Peace 
of  A.,”  a  treaty  signed  in  this  city,  Mar.  27,  1802,  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  marquis  of 
Cornwallis,  Azara,  and  Schimmelpennink,  and  intended  to  settle  the  disputed  points 
between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  Bjr  this  treaty,  England  retained 
possession  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  and  an  open  port  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  France 
received  back  her  colonies;  the  republic  of  the  Seven  islands  was  recognized;  Malta  was 
restored  to  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John;  Spain  and  Holland  regained  their 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon ;  the  French  were  to  quit  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Elba;  and  Turkey  was  restored  to  its  integrity.  These  terms  were  not 
received  with  satisfaction  by  the  English,  and  war  was  declared  against  Bonaparte  in  1803. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  ’70,  A.  was  taken  by  the  German  general  Manteuffel,  an 
event  which  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Paris.  Pop.  ’81,  73,630. 

AMIOT,  or  AMYOT,  Joseph,  1718-94;  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  China  who  resided  in 
Pekin  44  years;  spending  the  time  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  literature,  and 
doing  more  than  all  men  before  had  done  to  acquaint  Europe  with  the  knowledge  and 
thought  of  the  Mongolians.  Many  of  his  statements  were  erroneous,  but  his  Tatar - 
Mantchou- French  Dictionary  was  a  valuable  work.  He  also  wrote  a  full,  and,  in  the 
main,  an  accurate  Life  of  Confucius ,  and  many  essays  on  Chinese  history  and  science. 

AMIT  E,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Mississippi,  named  from  Amite  river,  flowing  through  it ;  pop. 
’80,  13,791 — 6777  colored.  It  formerly  had  700  sq.m.,  but  has  been  reduced  to  form  the 
co.  of  Lincoln.  Its  surface  is  uneven;  soil  fertile;  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  and  cotton- 
are  produced.  Co.  seat,  Liberty. 

AM'LETH,  or  Hamleth,  Prince  of  Jutland,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  2d  c.  b.c. 
According  to  Saxo-Grammaticus,  he  was  the  son  of  Horvendill  and  Gerutha;  and  after 
the  murder  of  his  father  by  his  uncle  Fengo,  who  married  Gerutha,  he  feigned  himself  a 
fool  to  save  his  own  life.  Saxo  relates  a  number  of  little  things  regarding  A.,  which  are 
a  curious  medley  of  sharp  and  lively  observation,  and  apparent  madness.  We  are  told 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  visited  his  mother,  suspecting  that  he  was  watched,  he 
commenced  to  crow  like  a  cock  and  dance  idiotically  about  the  apartment,  until  he  dis¬ 
covered,  hidden  in  a  heap  of  straw,  a  spy,  in  the  person  of  one  of  Fengo’s  courtiers, 
whom  lie  immediately  stabbed ;  he  then  so  terrified  his  mother  by  his  reproaches,  that 
she  promised  to  aid  him  in  his  intended  revenge  on  his  father’s  murderer,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  chronicler,  really  did  so.  Scandinavian  traditions  confirm  the  existence 
of  a  prince  of  this  name.  A  field  is  still  pointed  out  in  Jutland  with  a  tomb  bearing  the 
name  of  A.  In  the  vicinity  of  Elsinore  is  shown  the  spot  where  the  father  of  A.  w^as 
assassinated.  Saxo  himself  does  not  mention  the  manner  or  circumstances  of  his  death; 
but  his  French  translator  says  that  he  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  Most  of  the  recent 
historians  of  Denmark  consider  the  history  of  A.  fabulous,  but  Muller  thinks  there  is  a 
substratum  of  fact  in  the  old  myth.  It  is  the  source  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
and  thus  possesses  a  perennial  interest  for  all  the  civilized  world. 

AM  LWCH,  a  t.  of  Anglesey,  N.  Wales,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island,  14  m.  n.w. 
from  Beaumaris.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground  close  to  the  sea,  and  consists  of  one  prin¬ 
cipal  street,  with  diverging  streets  and  lanes.  It  is  a  busy  but  rather  dirty  t. ,  deriving  its 
importance  and  wealth  almost  entirely  from  the  rich  copper  mines  in  its  vicinity — the 
mines  of  the  Parys  mountain.  Copper-smelting  is  carried  on  in  A.,  and  contributes  not  a 
little  to  make  the  t.  unpleasant.  A  harbor  has  been  formed  by  excavation  out  of  the 
solid  slate  rock,  at  the  expense  of  the  mining  companies,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  600  tons  burden.  It  is  protected  by  a  breakwater.  A  branch  of  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head  railway  terminates  at  Amlwch.  A.  is  associated  with  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and 
Llangefni,  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  abt.  3000. 

AM'MAN,  or  Ammon,  ancient  Rabbali,  the  chief  t.  of  the  Ammonites;  a  ruined  city 
of  Syria,  in  the  pashalic  of  Damascus,  55  m.  n.e.  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  branch  of  the  Jordan. 
It  was  captured  by  king  David;  afterwards  ruined,  but  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
and  named  Philadelphia.  As  late  as  300  a.d.,  it  was  prosperous,  and  had  temples  and  a 
fine  theater.  The  ancient  ruins  are  extensive. 

AMMAN,  Johann  Conrad,  1669-1725;  a  Swiss  physician,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  graduated  at  Basel,  but  fled  to 
Amsterdam  on  account  of  his  religious  views.  In  his  work  Surdus  Loquens,  which 
Haller  calls  vere  aureum,  he  describes  the  process  employed  by  him  in  teaching,  which 
was  principally  by  fixing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  on  the  motions  of  his  lips  and 
larynx  while  he  spoke,  and  inducing  them  to  imitate  until  they  could  utter  distinct 
letters  and  words. 

AMMAN,  Jost,  1539-91;  a  Swiss  artist  of  singular  productiveness,  many  of  whose 
works  are  in  the  Berlin  collection  of  engravings.  He  began  a  series  of  copperplate 
portraits  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  made  many  wood-cuts  for  the  Bible.  His  drawing 
is  correct  and  spirited,  and  his  costumes  are  minutely  accurate. 
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AMMANATE,  Bartolemeo,  architect  and  sculptor,  b.  at  Florence  in  1511,  d.  in  1592. 
He  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  afterwards  of  Sansovino  at  Venice.  In 
1550,  he  married  Laura  Battiferri  of  Urbino,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  gifts. 
Pope  Julius  III.  employed  him  in  the  decoration  of  the  capitol,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici 
appointed  him  his  architect.  His  principal  works  are,  the  statues  which  adorn  the  tomb 
of  Sannazer  at  Naples,  the  tomb  of  cardinal  de  Monti  at  Rome,  the  bridge  of  the  Trinity 
and  several  fountains  at  Florence.  He  also  completed  the  Pitti  palace,  commenced  by 
Brunelleschi,  and  ornamented  the  court  with  three  orders  of  columns,  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  imitated  by  J.  de  Brosse  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris.  In  the 
collection  of  architectural  designs  in  the  Florence  gallery,  there  is  one  by  A.,  exhibiting 
the  plans  of  different  buildings,  by  which  a  city  may  be  rendered  at  once  magnificent 
and  convenient.  His  works  have  all  a  certain  grandeur  of  character,  derived,  probably, 
from  his  early  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  are  somewhat  marred  by  a  quaint 
mannerism.  His  bronzes  are  executed  with  great  delicacy. 

AMMEN,  Daniel,  b.  Ohio,  1820;  a  rear-admiral.  He  passed  through  all  grades  in 
the  U.  S.  navy  to  that  of  commodore  in  1872.  He  commanded  the  gunboat  Seneca,  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  Nov.  7,  1861,  and  was  engaged  in  all  the 
operations  of  admiral  Dupont  on  the  s.  Atlantic  coast;  he  was  in  the  attack  of  the  iron¬ 
clads  on  fort  Sumter  April  7,  1863;  was  in  both  attacks  on  fort  Fisher,  and  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  promotion  by  rear-admiral  Porter.  His  more  recent  duty  lias  been  as  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  navigation. 

AMMERGAU  MYSTERY.  See  Ober-Ammergau,  ante. 

AMMIA  NUS  MARCELLINUS,  a  Roman  historian  of  the  4th  c.,  was  present  in  several 
campaigns  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  the  e.,  and  afterwards  lived  at  Rome,  devoted  to 
literature.  Though  a  Greek  by  birth,  he  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire 
from  91  to  378  a.d.,  in  31  books,  of  which  13,  containing  the  years  from  91  to  352,  are 
lost.  This  work,  which  commenced  with  the  accession  of  Nerva,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  Tacitus,  and  though  the  portions  remaining  have  many  faults  of  style, 
they  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  author’s  love  of  truth,  his  careful  descriptions  of 
countries  and  events  from  personal  observation,  and  especially  his  remarks  on  Germany. 
After  his  time,  Latin  ceased  to  be  employed  by  any  Roman  writer  in  the  composition  of 
secular  history.  The  best  edition  of  A.  M.  is  that  by  Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  in  3  vols. 
(Leip.  1808). 

AMMIRA'TO,  Scipio,  1531-1600;  an  Italian  historian.  He  entered  the  church,  and 
was  in  the  service  of  Pius  IV.,  at  the  suggestion  of  duke  Cosmo  I.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  Florence,  histories  of  great  families  in  Naples  and  Florence,  and  discourses  upon 
Tacitus. 

AM  MON,  an  Egyptian  deity,  styled  Amun  on  hieroglyphic  monuments,  was  compared 
by  the  Greeks  with  their  supreme  deity  Zeus.  The  sacred  name  of  Thebes,  A.’s  city 
{‘‘No- Ammon”)  in  the  Old  Testament),  was  therefore  translated  into  Greek  by  Diospolis. 
In  the  temples  of  this  town,  his  peculiar  residence,  A.  is  represented  as  sitting  on  a  throne, 
holding  the  symbols  of  life  and  power,  and  wearing  a  crown  with  a  peculiar  ornament  of 
two  feathers,  and  a  band  falling  behind  and  hanging  down  to  his  feet.  He  was  especially 
the  god  of  Thebes;  though  his  temples  are  found  in  other  places,  as  at  MeroS,  and  over 
the  whole  of  Nubia  and  Libya.  The  name  Amun  signifies  the  hidden,  unrevealed  deity, 
and,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  he  held  the  highest  place.  His  undefined  character  may 
serve  to  explain  how  other  deities  were  identified  with  A.  After  the  18th  dynasty, 
we  find  in  hieroglyphics  the  name  Amun-Ra  frequently  inscribed,  indicating  a  blending 
of  A.  with  the  sun-god  Ra.  Similarly,  the  representation  of  A.  with  a  ram’s  head  shows 
the  blending  of  him  with  Ivneph.  The  worship  of  A.  spread  at  an  early  period  to  Greece, 
and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  was  identified  with  Zeus  and  Jupiter.  Temples  for 
his  worship  were  erected  in  Thebes  (Boeotia),  Sparta,  Megalopolis,  and  other  places. 

AM  MON,  Chris.  Fred.,  a  German  theologian,  b.  Jan.  16,  1766,  d.  May  21,  1850,  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  work  on  the  Development  of  Christianity  as  a  Jj  nicer  sal  Religion  (4 
vols.,  Leip.  1833-40),  in  which  he  argues  in  favor  of  such  liberal  development  of  doctrine 
as  may  keep  theology  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  science.  A.  was  a  leader  of  the 
rationalist  school.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  united  with  great  industry  and 
earnestness,  and  was  generally  respected  in  Saxony,  where  he  resided. — His  second  son, 
Frederick  Augustus  A.  (b.  1799,  d.  1861),  is  well  known  in  Germany  as  the  writer  of 
several  works  on  practical  medicine  and  surgery. 

AMMO  NIA,  Hartshorn,  or  the  volatile  alkali,  was  one  of  the  few  substances  known 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  ancients;  being  referred  to  b}r  Pliny  under  the  name  of  vehement 
odor,  which  he  evolved  by  mixing  lime  with  nitrum  (probably  sal  ammoniac).  It  derives 
its  name  A.  from  its  being  obtained  from  sal  ammoniac,  which  was  first  procured  by 
heating  camels’  dung  in  Libya,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  atmosphere 
contains  a  minute  quantity  of  A.,  amounting  to  210-237  parts  in  10,000,000,000  parts  of 
air,  which  is  equal  to  1  volume  of  A.  in  28,000,000  of  air.  It  is  likewise  present  in  rain¬ 
water  in  variable  proportion.  The  supply  of  A.  to  the  atmosphere  is  its  evolution  during 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  during  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
the  combustion  of  coal.  It  is  likewise  present  in  respired  air,  and  is  therefore  a  product 
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of  the  daily  wear  and  tear  cf  the  animal  system.  The  principal  source  of  A.  at  the  present 
time  is  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  as  in  gas-making.  The  materials  which  pass 
over  from  the  retort  are  partly  uncondensable  and  truly  gaseous,  and  these  are  carried  to 
our  gas-jets  and  burned;  but  in  other  parts  they  are  condensable,  and  are  received  during 
the  purification  of  the  gas,  as  a  mixed  tarry  and  watery  liquid.  On  allowing  this  liquid 
to  settle,  the  water  portion,  containing  A.,  can  be  separated,  and,  hydrochloric  acid 
being  added  to  it,  there  is  formed  a  compound  of  A.  and  hydrochloric  acid,  called 
chloride  of  ammonium,  which  can  be  obtained  dry,  by  evaporating  the  solution  down 
in  shallow  vessels.  Pure  A.  is  manufactured  from  this  impure  chloride  of  ammonium 
by  mixing  it  with  its  own  weight  of  slaked  lime  in  a  retort,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat, 
■when  the  A.  as  a  gas  passes  over,  and  is  received  in  a  vessel  containing  water.  The 
solubility  of  A.  in  water  is  very  great,  1  volume  of  water  dissolving  670  volumes,  of 
ammoniacal  gas,  increasing  in  bulk,  and  forming  a  liquid  ( liquor  ammonia,  of  the  chemist, 
and  hartshorn  of  the  shops),  which  is  lighter  than  water,  its  density,  being  875.  The 
solution  of  A.  is  transparent,  colorless,  and  strongly  alkaline.  In  taste  it  is  acrid  caustic, 
and  in  odor  very  pungent.  Applied  to  the  skin  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  blisters^ 
Exposed  to  the  air,  the  A.  escapes,  and  the  solution  thus  gets  weaker,  and,  reduced  to— 40° 
F, ,  it  freezes.  As  generally  obtained,  even  in  the  gaseous  condition,  it  is  in  combination 
with  the  elements  of  one  atom  of  water,  and  contains  one  of  nitrogen,  4  hydrogen,  and  1 
oxygen  (NH40).  Dry  A.  can  be  procured  by  passing  the  vapor  of  A.,  as  ordinarily 
obtained,  over  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  when  the  water  is  abstracted,  and  true  gaseous 
A.  is  left,  having  the  composition  1  nitrogen,  and  3  hydrogen  (NH3).  Gaseous  A.  can 
be  liquefied  under  pressure  and  cold,  and  then  yields  a  colorless,  clear,  mobile  liquid, 
with  the  characteristic  odor  and  other  properties  of  A.  much  intensified.  A.  combines 
with  acids  to  form  a  class  of  salts  which  are  of  considerable  importance.  Thus,  the 
crystallized  sulphate  of  A.  (H0,NH40S03)  is  very  extensively  used  as  a  top-dressing 
by  farmers,  and  is  also  mixed  with  manures  where  an  increase  of  ammoniacal  matter  is 
desirable.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  is  also  employed  in  agriculture;  likewise  largely 
by  the  Russian  peasantry,  as  a  condiment  for  flavoring  food  in  place  of  common  salt. 

In  medicine,  the  gaseous  A.  has  been  rarely  used.  The  solution  of  A.  is  employed 
as  a  means  of  rousing  the  respiratory  and  vascular  systems;  and  of  the  speedy  alleviation 
of  spasm.  It  is  also  used  as  a  local  irritant  and  antacid.  It  is  serviceable  in  dyspeptic 
complaints  with  preternatural  acidity  of  stomach  and  flatulence;  to  produce  local  irritation 
or  destruction  of  certain  parts,  and  to  render  comparatively  harmless  the  bites  of  poisonous 
animals,  such  as  serpents  and  insects. 

Ammonium  is  a  hypothetical  metal,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  1  volume  of  nitrogen 
with  4  of  hydrogen.  It  has  never  been  produced  in  an  isolated  state;  but  a  singular 
amalgam  of  A.  and  mercury  may  be  formed,  by  subjecting  a  globule  of  mercury, 
surrounded  by  a  little  water  of  ammonia,  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current;  when 
the  galvanic  agency  ceases,  this  amalgam  is  decomposed  into  mercury,  ammonia,  and 
water.  A.  may  likewise  be  prepared  by  acting  on  an  amalgam  of  sodium  and  mercury 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  A.  A  portidn  of  mercury  is  slightly  heated  in  a  porcelain 
vessel,  and  pieces  of  sodium  introduced,  when  the  sodium  and  mercury  combine,  and 
form  an  amalgam  of  sodium  and  mercury,  which  is  a  semi-solid  substance,  and  scarcely 
occupies  more  space  than  the  bulk  of  the  mercury  employed.  If  this  be  introduced  into 
a  vessel  containing  a  strong  or  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  A.  (NH4C1),  the  chlorine 
combines  with  the  sodium  (Na)  of  the  amalgam,  forming  chloride  of  sodium  (NaCI),  and 
the  A.  unites  with  the  mercury,  forming  the  amalgam  of  A.  and  mercury.  As  the  change 
referred  to  proceeds,  the  amalgam  increases  in  size  many  times,  and  forms  a  spongy  mass 
of  the  consistence  of  butter,  which  rises  through  the  saline  solution  and  floats  on  the 
surface.  The  amalgam  of  A.  and  mercury  very  readily  decomposes,  and  hence  the 
difficulty  of  determining  its  exact  composition. 

AMMONIA  ENGINE.  See  page  889. 

AMMONI  ACUM,  or  Ammo'niac,  a  gum  resin,  used  in  medicine  on  account  of  its 
stimulant  and  discutient  qualities,  is  obtained  from  dorema  A.,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  umbelltfem,  a  native  of  Persia — a  perennial,  about  7  ft.  high,  with  large  doubly 
pinnate  leaves.  The  leaves  are  about  2  ft.  long.  The  whole  plant  is  abundantly  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  milky  juice,  which  oozes  out  upon  the  slightest  puncture,  and  which  hard¬ 
ens,  and  becomes  A.  The  A.  exudes  from  punctures  made  by  an  insect,  which  appears 
in  great  numbers  at  the  time  when  the  plant  has  attained  perfection.  Much  of  it  is  sent 
to  India,  and  it  is  generally  imported  into  Britain  from  Bombay,  although  sometimes 
from  the  Levant.  It  occurs  in  commerce  either  in  tears,  or  in  masses  formed  of  them, 
but  mixed  with  impurities.  It  is  whitish,  becoming  yellow  by  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  is  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  and  has  a  peculiar  heavy  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a  nauseous  taste,  at  first  mucilaginous  and  bitter,  afterwards  acrid.  It  is  not  fusi¬ 
ble,  but  burns  with  white  crepitating  flame,  little  smoke,  and  strong  smell. — It  was  for 
some  time  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  heracleum,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  found  inclosed  in  it. — A  similar  substance  is  obtained  from  ferula  tingi- 
tana,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  on  light  sandy  soils  in  the  n.  of  Africa;  and  is  said 
also  to  be  obtained  from  F.  orientalis,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece.  Both  these 
plants  have  branched  stems,  and  very  compound  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  fennel. 
It  would  seem  that  the  A.  of  the  ancients  was  the  gum  resin  of  the  ferula,  which  has  a 
more  faint  odor  and  less  powerful  medicinal  properties  than  that  of  the  dorema. 
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AM  MONITES,  a  Semitic  race  of  people,  living  on  the  edge  of  the  Syrian  desert;  the 
descendants  of  Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  38).  They  inhabited  the  country 
lying  to  the  n.  of  Moab,  between  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok,  i.e.  the  desert  country 
e.  of  Gad.  Their  chief  city  was  Rabbath- Ammon,  to  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  gave 
the  name  of  Philadelphia.  The  Israelites  were  often  at  war  with  them  and  their  other 
Bedouin  confederates.  Jephthali  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  They  were  also 
overcome  by  Saul,  David,  Uzziah,  and  Jotham;  but  after  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (720  b.c.),  spread  themselves  in  the  districts  of  Judaea  on  the  e.  of  the  Jordan.  In 
582  they  were  subdued  by  the  Babylonians.  After  the  captivity,  they  recommenced 
their  feuds  with  the  Jews,  but  were  conquered  by  Judas  Maccabseus.  The  intermar¬ 
riages  of  Jews  with  the  A.,  which  had  been  frequent,  were  prohibited  by  Nehemiali.  The 
chief  deity  worshiped  by  the  A.  was  named  Milcom,  who  in  his  character  seems  to  have 
resembled  Moloch.  Justin  Martyr  affirms  that  in  his  time  the  A.  were  still  numerous. 

AM  MONITES,  a  genus  of  fossil  shells,  nearly  allied  to  the  recent  genus  nautilus, 
being,  like  it,  clambered  and  spiral.  The  molluscous  inhabitant  appears  to  have  lodged 
in  the  last  and  largest  chamber  of  the  shell,  the  spaces  left  behind  as  it  increased  in  size 
being  successively  converted  into  air-chambers,  and  all  connected  by  a  tube  ( siphuncle ), 
so  that  the  animal  could  at  pleasure  ascend  or  descend  in  the  sea;  whilst  the  transverse 
plates  dividing  the  chambers  gave  strength  to  the  whole  structure  without  great  increase 
of  weight.  A.  have  long  been  popularly  called  cornua  ammonis ,  from  a  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  horns  on  sculptured  heads  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  are  found  through¬ 
out  the  entire  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  transition  strata  to  the  chalk.  They 
abound  in  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  groups.  Particular  kinds  distinguish  particular 
formations,  a  circumstance  which  renders  them  of  particular  interest  and  importance  to 
the  geologist.  The  number  of  species  is  very  great,  considerably  above  200 ;  and  several 
genera  have  been  constituted,  as  baculites,  Karaites,  scaphites,  turrilites,  forming  with 
ammonites,  the  family  of  ammoniticlce.  A.  are  of  very  different  sizes,  from  a  very  small 
size,  to  2,  or  even  3  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  larger  ones  were  in  former  times  igno¬ 
rantly  mistaken  for  petrified  snakes;  and  impositions  have  been  practised  upon  collectors 
by  adding  to  specimens  nicely  carved  snakes' heads ;  whilst  the  general  absence  of  the 
heads  was  popularly  accounted  for  by  a  legend  of  a  saint  decapitating  the  snakes,  and 
turning  them  into  stone. 

AMMO  NIUM,  now  known  as  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  in  the  Libyan  desert,  was  in  ancient 
times  celebrated  on  account  of  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Cam- 
byses,  and  the  subsequent  journeys  of  Alexander  the  great  and  Cato.  Besides  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter,  placed  in  the  center  of  a  grove  of  palms,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist, 
and  which  contained  an  image  of  the  god,  composed  of  smaragdus  and  other  gems,  A. 
was  remarkable  for  the  palace  of  its  ancient  kings,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  oasis,  and  for  its  “well  of  the  sun,”  of  which  the  waters  were  coldest 
at  noonday,  and  warmest  at  midnight.  Here  the  emperor  Justinian  built  a  Christian 
church.  The  length  of  the  oasis  is  15  m.,  by  12  broad;  it  is  about  150  m.  distant  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  29°  n.,  and  in  long.  26°  e. 

AMMO'NIUS  SACCAS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the  Neoplatonic  school,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  his  early  days  a  porter  in  Alexandria.  His  parents  were  Christian,  but  lie 
himself  is  said  to  have  abandoned  his  early  religion,  in  ydiich  he  had'  been  instructed  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  heathen  philosophy 
under  Athenagoras;  although  both  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  deny  that  he  ever  formally 
apostatized  from  the  Christian  faith.  His  great  endeavor  was  to  harmonize,  through  a 
comprehensive  eclecticism,  the  various  philosophical  theories  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  world,  especially  those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  also  labored  to  amalgamate 
with  these  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi  and  Brahmans;  but  instead  of  boldly  announcing 
the  result  as  his  own,  he  claimed  for  his  system  the  highest  antiquity.  His  most  distin¬ 
guished  pupils  were  Longinus,  Herennius,  Origen,  and  Plotinus,  the  last  of  whom,  by 
far  the  most  subtle  and  profound  of  the  Neoplatonists,  always  expressed  the  highest 
respect  for  his  master.  A.  died  at  Alexandria,  241  a.d.  He  left  no  writings  behind  him. 

A.  is  the  name  of  several  learned  men  in  the  later  periods  of  Greek  history;  such  as 
A.,  the  master  of  Plutarch,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  and,  like 
A.  Saccas,  taught  a  species  of  eclecticism  in  philosophy;  A.,  the  Christian  philosopher 
of  the  3d  c. ,  who  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  A. ,  son  of  Hermeas,  a  peripatetic  phi¬ 
losopher  of  the  5th  c.,  and  disciple  of  Proclus;  A.  the  famous  surgeon  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus;  and  A.,  the  grammarian,  who  was  the 
first  liigh-priest  in  an  Egyptian  temple,  sacred  to  the  god  Apis,  and  afterwards  (389  a.d.) 
became  teacher  at  Constantinople,  where  he  had  the  church  historian  Socrates  for  his 
pupil. 

AMMONOO'SUC,  Upper,  and  Lower;  small  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  river  in 
New  Hampshire;  the  former  entirely  in  Coos  co.,  the  latter  rising  in  that  co.  and  running 
through  Grafton,  emptying  opposite  Wells  river,  Yt.  Length,  100  miles.  A  branch  is 
called  the  Wild  A. 

AMMOPH'ILA,  a  genus  of  grasses,  closely  allied  to  arundo  (see  Reed),  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  spike-like  panicle,  and  by  the  glumes  being  nearly  equal,  keeled,  longer  than 
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the  paleee  of  the  single  floret,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  tuft  of  hairs. — A.  arundi- 
nacea,  formerly  called  arundo  arenarici — a  grass  about  2  to  3  ft.  high,  with  rigid  bluish 
leaves,  the  edges  of  which  are  rolled  in,  and  very  creeping  roots — is  frequent  on  the  sandy 
sea-shores  of  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Sea  Reed  or 
Sand  Reed,  and  sometimes  Mat  Grass,  the  culms  being  wrought  into  foot-mats,  cover¬ 
ings  for  stairs,  etc.,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  many  families  residing  along  the  coast 
oflreland  are  employed  most  of  the  year.  It  is  also  called  marurn,  marrum,  or  marram, 
by  which  name  it  is  designated  in  laws  both  English  and  Scottish,  by  which  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  it  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties, "because  of  its  great  utility  in  fixing  the 
shifting  sand.  In  Holland  and  in  Norfolk,  it  is  extensively  employed — along  with  the  sea 
lyme  grass  (q.v.) — in  preserving  the  banks  of  sand  which  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
It  is  of  little  value  as  food  for  cattle,  although  they  eat  the  very  young  leaves.  '  The  fiber 
has  been  used  instead  of  flax,  but  is  too  short. 

AMMUNI  TION.  Sometimes  this  name  is  given  to  cannon  and  mortars,  as  well  as  to 
the  projectiles  and  explosive  substances  employed  with  them;  but  more  usually  A.  is 
considered  to  apply  to  the  latter — such  as  shot,  shell,  gunpowder,  cartridges,  fuses,  wads,, 
grenades.  Muskets,  swords,  bayonets,  and  other  small  arms  are  sometimes,  but  improp¬ 
erly,  included  under  this  term.  The  royal  laboratory  at  Woolwich  is  the  place  where 
A.  is  chiefly  prepared  for  the  British  army  and  navy.  The  cannon-balls  may  be  cast  at 
some  of  the  great  iron  foundries  in  the  north;  the  shells  may  be  cast  or  forged  in  the 
shell-factory  at  Woolwich;  the  muskets  may  be  made  at  Birmingham,  and  the  rifles  at 
Enfield;  the  bullets  at  the  shot-factories ;  the  gunpowder  at  Waltham  abbey — and  so  on; 
but  the  “making up”  of  the  A.  is  mostly  conducted  at  the  establishment  above  mentioned. 
Bags  of  serge,  in  enormous  number,  are  cut  out  and  made,  and  filled  to  form  the  cart¬ 
ridges  for  large  ordnance.  Bags  or  tubes  of  paper  are  made  and  filled  to  constitute  blank 
cartridges  for  small  arms;  while  the  ball-cartridges  are  inclosed  in  thin  copper  cylinders. 
The  tubes  and  combustibles  for  wTar-rockets  and  fuses  are  also  manufactured.  The  cart¬ 
ridges  for  small-arms  (rifles,  muskets,  carbines,  and  pistols)  are  made  in  millions;  since 
it  is  on  those  that  the  main  offensive  operations  of  an  army  depend.  It  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Woolwich  authorities,  that  a  British  army  of  60,000  men,  comprising  a  fair 
average  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  ought  to  be  provided  with  no  less 
than  18,000,000  ball-cartridges  for  small-arms,  for  six  months’  operations.  These  would 
require  1000  A.  wagons,  and  3600  horses,  to  convey  them  all  at  once.  It  is  therefore 
deemed  better  that,  under  any  such  circumstances,  there  should  be  established  entrepots  for 
supplying  the  troops  from  time  to  time.  The  wagons  constructed  for  this  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  will  carry  20,000  rounds  of  small-arm  A.  each;  the  cartridges  are  packed  in  boxes, 
and  the  wagons  are  drawn  by  four  horses  each.  Several  wagons  are  organized  into  an 
“equipment,”  under  the  charge  of  a  detachment  of  artillery;  and  there  are  several  such 
equipments  for  an  army  of  the  magnitude  above  mentioned — one  for  each  division  of 
infantry,  a  small  portion  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  rest  in  reserve.  It  has  been  laid  down 
that  an  army  of  60,000  men  ought  to  have  2,680,000  cartridges  with  them,  besides  those  in 
reserve;  and  that  the  conveyance  of  such  a  quantity,  with  a  few  forges  and  stores,  would 
require  150  A.  wagons,  830  men,  and  704  horses.  The  equipment  would  return  to  the 
entrepot  for  a  new  supply  when  needed.  In  the  peninsular  war,  and  at  W aterloo,  the 
English  used  two-horse  carts,  carrying  about  10,000  rounds  of  small-arm  A.  each; 
but  a  superior  kind  of  wagon  has  been  since  introduced.  In  the  field,  an  infantry  sol¬ 
dier  usually  carries  about  60  rounds,  put  in  compartments  in  his  pouch.  When  the 
word  A.  is  used  in  connection  with  artillery  matters,  the  “fixed”  A.  comprises  the  loaded 
shells,  cartridges,  and  carcasses;  whereas  the  “  unfixed  ”  are  the  unfilled  case-shot,  grape- 
shot,  and  shell.  During  peace,  the  Woolwich  laboratory  serves  out  little  less  than 
1,000,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder  annually,  in  A.  for  the  army  and  navy,  for  purposes  of  exer¬ 
cising,  saluting,  etc. 

The  chief  kinds  of  A.  will  be  found  briefly  described  underrtheir  proper  headings. 

AM'NESTY  signifies  an  act  of  pardon  or  oblivion,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  that  the 
crimes  and  offenses  against  the  state,  specified  in  the  act,  are  so  obliterated  that  they  can 
never  again  be  charged  against  the  guilty  parties.  The  A.  may  be  either  absolute,  or 
qualified  with  exceptions.  Instances  of  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  and  modern 
history:  thus,  Thrasybulus,  when  he  overthrew  the  oligarchy  in  Athens,  caused  an  A. 
to  be  proclaimed,  from  the  operation  of  which  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  had  formed  the 
oligarchy,  and  some  few  persons  who  had  acted  under  them,  were  excluded.  Again, 
Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Elba  in  1815,  issued  a  decree,  which  was  published  at 
Lyon,  declaring  an  A.,  from  the  benefits  of  which  he  excepted  thirteen  persons  "whom 
he  named.  And  in  our  own  country,  the  historical  reader  will  be  able  to  recall  the  act 
of  indemnity  passed  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  which  the  persons  actually 
concerned  in  his  father’s  execution  were,  as  a  class,  excluded  from  the  A. 

AM'NESTY  {ante).  In  the  absence  of  specific  statutes  on  the  subject,  the  exercise 
of  A.  in  the  United  States  was  assumed  to  lie  with  the  president.  Washington,  without 
participation  by  congress,  granted  A.,  or  pardon,  to  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
“whisky  rebellion.”  John  Adams  proclaimed  full  pardon  of  those  engaged  in  the 
house-tax  insurrection,  and  Madison  did  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Barataria  pirates. 
During  the  rebellion,  Lincoln  and  Johnson  issued  four  or  five  proclamations  of  A.,  one  of 
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tlie  latest  being  so  broad  in  its  conditions  that  it  raised  in  congress  the  question  whether 
the  president  had  the  right  to  such  action,  and  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate,  in 
Feb.  1869,  decided  that  he  had  not.  “A.”  is  so  closely  connected  with  “pardon,” 
and  “  reprieve”  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  In  one  message  president 
Lincoln  asserted  his  exclusive  authority  under  the  constitution,  and  his  independence  of 
congress  in  respect  to  the  pardoning  power,  even  more  emphatically  than  in  the  procla¬ 
mation.  In  1862,  congress  had  passed  an  act  giving  full  power  to  the  president,  but  he 
considered  the  act  unnecessary,  claiming  that  the  constitution  gave  him  the  necessary 
authority.  Then,  in  1867,  the  act  of  1862  was  repealed;  and  all  A.  proceedings  were 
remanded  to  their  original  basis  in  the  Second  article  of  the  constitution,  until  further 
defined  in  later  amendments.  The  supreme  court  had  decided  in  the  case  of  Garland 
that  for  pardon  the  president’s  power  was  perfect ;  yet  that  is  not  held  to  include  gen¬ 
eral  amnesty.  But  in  1868  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution,  prohibiting 
rebels  from  holding  certain  offices  unless  their  disabilities  should  first  “  be  removed  by  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house,”  seemed  to  diminish  the  range  of  executive  authority. 
Still,  the  supreme  court  has  held  in  several  cases  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  president 
to  grant  amnesty  and  pardon,  and  that  neither  congress  nor  any  authority  less  than  an 
express  change  of  the  federal  constitution  can  reverse,  abridge,  or  direct  that  power. 
The  court,  through  chief  justice  Chase,  says:  “It  is  the  intention  of  the  constitution  that 
each  of  the  great  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government,  the  legislative,  the  execu¬ 
tive,  and  the  judicial,  shall  be  in  its  sphere  independent  of  the  others.  To  the 
executive  alone  is  intrusted  the  powrer  of  pardon,  and  it  is  granted  without  limit. 
Pardon  includes  amnesty.  It  blots  out  the  offense  pardoned,  and  removes  all  its  penal 
consequences.” 

AM  NION  is  the  membrane  which  immediately  invests  the  embryo,  appearing  very 
early  in  the  development  of  the  latter,  and  adhering  closely  to  it.  As  gestation  proceeds, 
this  membrane  secretes  from  its  inner  surface  a  fluid  which  separates  it  from  the  foetus. 
This  fluid,  the  liquor  amnii,  consists  of  water,  with  albumen,  salt  of  soda,  and  extractive 
matters  in  solution ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1008.  It  supplies  nutriment  to  the  foetus,  pre¬ 
serves  around  it  an  agreeable  temperature,  and  when  gestation  is  completed,  by  projecting 
the  membrane  through  the  os  uteri,  is  the  primary  agent  in  opening  the  way  for  the  foetus. 
At  this  time,  the  A.  is  thin  and  transparent,  slightly  flocculent  on  the  side  next  its 
enveloping  membrane,  the  chorion,  but  smooth  on  the  surface  next  the  foetus.  Within 
it,  the  latter  is  suspended  in  the  fluid  which  not  only  serves  the  purposes  just  men¬ 
tioned,  but  protects  it  from  injury.  For  further  particulars,  see  Embryo,  and  for  many 
curious  superstitions  connected  with  the  subject,  see  Caul. 

AMCE  BA  DIF'FLUENS,  one  of  the  lowest  animal  structures;  a  gelatinous  mass, 
rounded  in  form,  capable  of  emitting  and  retracting  processes  and  lobes  from  all  parts 
of  the  body.  It  abounds  in  fresh- water  ponds,  and  is  known  as proteus.  Except  a  small 
pulsating  space,  it  seems  to  be  a  formless  mass  of  sarcode. 

AMOL',  a  t.  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  on  the  Heraz,  a  river  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian  sea;  76  miles  n.e.  from  Teheran.  The  t.  is  unwalled,  but  has 
good  bazaars,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  prosperity  and  wealth.  The  river,  which  is 
powerful  and  rapid,  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches.  Extensive  ruins  indicate 
the  former  importance  of  A.  Its  most  notable  building  is  the  mausoleum  of  Seyed 
Quam-U'deen,  king  of  Sari  and  A.,  wrho  died  in  1378.  In  the  suburbs  are  a  grand  palace, 
which  once  belonged  to  Shah  Abbas,  and  three  towers,  said  to  have  been  temples  of  the 
ancient  Guebres,  or  fire-worshipers.  The  inhabitants  of  A.  cultivate  rice  and  cotton, 
or  are  employed  in  the  iron  forges  and  cannon  foundries  of  the  district.  The  pop.  in 
winter,  when  greatest,  is  estimated  at  35,000  or  40,000;  in  summer,  many  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  retire  to  summer  residences  in  the  mountains,  wffiich  approach  within  about  five 
or  six  miles  of  the  town  on  the  south. 

AMO'MTJM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  scitaminm  (q.v.)  or  zingiberacem 
distinguished  by  perennial  stems ;  the  flowers  in  close  heads  resembling  cones,  not  upon 
the  leafy  stems,  but  arising  by  themselves  from  the  root,  and  little  elevated  above  the 
ground;  the  corolla  without  inner  lateral  lobes,  and  with  a  very  large  flat  lip,  the  fila¬ 
ment  flat,  extended  beyond  the  anther,  with  two  lateral  lobes,  and  an  emarginate  middle 
lobe.  It  contains  a  number  of  species,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  of  which  several  yield  the  Cardamoms  (q.v.)  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  several  the  spice  known  by  the  name  of  Grains  of  Paradise  (q.v.).  The 
genus  A.  was  formerly  more  extensive,  and  included  species  now  forming  the  genus 
zingiber  (see  Ginger),  etc. 

AMONTONS,  Guillaume,  1663-1705;  a  French  philosopher.  Illness  in  youth  left 
him  partially  deaf,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  machinery  and  the  discovery  of  per¬ 
petual  motion,  going  on  to  the  invention  and  improvement  of  various  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances,  among  them  a  hydrometer  which  was  highly  approved  by  the  Paris  academy  of 
sciences,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  member.  In  France,  A.  is  considered  the 
inventor  of  the  telegraph ;  and,  almost  at  the  same  time  with  Halley  in  England,  he  found 
that  the  boiling  point  of  water  varies  with  the  elevation. 
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AMOOR',  or  Amur,  a  river  formed  by  the  junction  (about  lat.  53°  n.,  and  long..  120°  e.) 
of  the  Sliilka  and  the  Argoun,  which  both  come  from  the  s.w. — the  former  rising  in 
Russian  Siberia,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Yenisei;  and  the  latter  in  Chinese  Tartary, 
not  far  from  the  sandy  plateau  of  Kobi.  From  this  starting  post,  the  A.  presents,  on  its 
right,  a  tolerably  symmetrical  curve,  which,  after  receiving,  at  its  most  southerly  point,  the 
Songari  from  beyond  the  wall  of  China,  besides  other  considerable  feeders  on  both  sides 
of  either  segment,  enters,  on  nearly  its  original  parallel,  the  gulf  of  Saghalien,  about  a 
degree  below  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  properly  so  called.  Great  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  large  and  important  river  within  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  its  basin  comprehends  about  766,000  sq.m.,  and  that  its  course  has  a 
length  of  about  2500  miles.  Steam-boats  of  light  draught  ascend  it  as  high  as  Ust  Strelka, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sliilka;  and  that  river  is  navigable  for  boats  to  the  foot  of  the 
Yablonoi  range  in  eastern  Siberia,  part  of  which  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  A.  The  Russians, 
after  conquering  Siberia  in  the  16th  c.,  turned  their  attention  immediately  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  possession  of  this  river  offered.  The  territory  and  the  people  had  always 
been  in  possession  of  China — the  people  sometimes  tributaries,  at  other  times  conquerors. 
From  as  early  as  1636,  Russian  adventurers  made  excursions  into  the  Chinese  territories 
of  the  lower  A.  In  1666,  they  built  a  fort  at  Albazin,  and  succeeded  in  navigating  from 
that  fort  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  1685,  the  fort  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Chinese,  but  was  retaken  promptly  by  the  Russians,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  and  the 
whole  of  the  A.  to  the  Chinese.  But  Russian  writers  did  not  cease  to  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  of  their  fellow-subjects  that  the  lower  A.  belonged  to  them;  and  the  fur-hunters 
of  Siberia,  encouraged  by  government,  continued  to  pursue  their  vocation  on  Chinese 
ground.  In  1854-56,  two  military  expeditions  were  conducted  by  count  Muravieff, 
who  twice  descended  the  A.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sliilka,  unopposed  by  the  Chinese. 
This  was  during  the  Crimean  war.  On  the  arrival  of  news  of  peace,  the  Russians  were 
left  to  strengthen  their  positions  at  the  mouth  and  other  parts  of  the  A.  In  1857,  count 
Putiatin  endeavored  in  vain  to  obtain  from  China  concessions  on  the  river  in  favor  of 
Russia.  In  1858,  the  war  between  the  former  country  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
induced  China  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  by  which  the  boundaries  of  Russia  and 
China  were  defined.  Several  towns  were,  as  the  result,  established  by  the  former  of  these 
two  powers  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A.,  of  which  the  largest  are  Kliabarooka  and  Sofyensk; 
and  an  A.  trading  company  was  established.  In  1860,  after  the  occupation  of  Pekin  by 
the  British  and  French,  in  less  than  a  month  after  lord  Elgin  and  baron  Gros  had  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  peace  conventions  at  Pekin,  gen.  Ignatieff  secured  the  signature 
of  prince  Ivung  to  .a  treaty,  by  which  Russia  acquired  the  broad  and  wide  territory  com¬ 
prised  between  the  river  A.  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tumtffi,  extending  10°  of  lat.  nearer  the 
temperate  regions,  and  running  from  the  shore  of  the  north  Pacific  eastward  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Usuri,  a  principal  affluent  of  the  A.  An  enormous  advantage  to  Russia  of 
this  acquisition  of  territory  was  the  fact  that  it  conferred  on  that  country  the  advantage 
of  harbors  on  the  Pacific  in  a  comparatively  temperate  latitude,  where  navigation  is 
impeded  by  ice  for  at  most  3  or  4  months  a  year.  The  bay  of  Passiett,  to  the  s.  of  this 
region,  tying  at  a  point  where  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Corean  frontiers  adjoin  each 
other,  possesses  a  large  trading  town  and  a  military  station ;  60  or  70  m.  n.  is  situated 
the  important  harbor  of  Vladivostok  (“  rule  of  the  east”),  or  port  May,  which,  in  1872, 
was  placed  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe  by  the  China  submarine  cable, 
and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  A.  provinces.'  The  island  of  Saghalien  (q.v.),  lying 
immediately  n.  of  the  Japan  group,  along  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
formerly  possessed  partly  by  that  government  and  partly  by  Japan,  was  recently  taken 
entire  possession  of  by  the  unscrupulous  aggressive  power  which  has  so  stealthily  and 
silently  acquired  the  adjacent  A.  provinces. 

AMORET'TI,  Carlo,  1741-1816;  an  Italian  author.  He  joined  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  was  professor  of  common  law  in  the  university  of  Parma.  In  1772,  he 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy.  He  was  curator  of  the  Ambrosian  library  in 
Milan,  1797,  and  the  first  to  give  the  world  knowledge  of  its  treasures,  from  which  he 
published  a  collection  of  voyages.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  and  treatises 
on  natural  science,  familiarizing  Italians  with  the  scientific  status  of  other  nations. 

AMORET'TI,  Maria  Pellegrina,  1756-87;  niece  of  Carlo  A.  At  the  age  of  16  she 
argued  in  public  on  scientific  topics,  and  afterwards  studied  law,  graduating  from  the 
university  of  Pavia.  She  wrote  a  treatise  on  Roman  law. 

AM  ORITES,  a  powerful  nation  of  Canaan,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
They  were  vanquished  by  the  Hebrews  under  Moses,  andlheir  lands  beyond  Jordan  were 
distributed  among  the  tribes  of  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Manasseh.  Their  two  most  famous 
kings  were  Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og,  king  of  Baslian.  Og  was  the  last  of  the 
giants,  or  at  least  of  that  gigantic  race,  the  Rephaim.  In  Deut.  iii.  11,  his  iron  bedstead 
is  mentioned  as  measuring  134  ft.  in  length;  but  the  whole  of  this  verse,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  first  clause,  is  considered  by  some  an  interpolation.  The  Rabbins  hold  this 
bedstead  to  have  been  Og’s  cradle,  and  affirm  that  his  full-grown  stature  was  120  ft. ! 
Joshua  subdued,  but  did  not  wholly  exterminate,  the  Amorites  in  Canaan.  The  residue 
of  this  people  became  tributary  under  Solomon.  (Gen.  x.  15-20;  xv.  19-21;  Numb.  xiii. 
29;  xxi.  13;  Deut.  xx.  16;  xii.  31;  Joshua,  ix.) 
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AMORO  SO,  in  music,  affectionately,  tenderly. 

AMOR  PHA.  See  Indigo. 

AMORPHOPHAL'LTJS.  See  Arum. 

AMORPHOUS  (Gr.,  a,  priv.,  morphe,  form),  shapeless.  In  chemistry,  the  term  A.  is 
used  to  describe  the  uncrystallized,  in  opposition  to  the  crystallized,  condition  of  bodies. 
There  are  substances  which,  in  certain  conditions,  are  capable  of  crystallization,  but  in 
other  conditions  remain  A.  Thus,  pure  sugar  contains  carbon,  which  appears  as  an  A. 
substance  after  the  sugar  has  been  burned  in  a  platina  crucible.  The  same  substance, 
carbon,  appears  in  its  crystallized  form  in  the  diamond. 

AMOS,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  was  a  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  also  a  dresser  of  sycamore  trees.  During  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  in  Judah,  and 
Jeroboam  in  Israel  (about  784  b.c.),  he  came  forward  to  denounce  the  idolatry  then  prev¬ 
alent.  His  prophetical  writings  contain,  in  the  first  six  chapters,  denunciations  of  the 
divine  displeasure  against  several  states,  particularly  that  of  Israel,  on  account  of  the 
worship  of  idols.  The  three  remaining  chapters  contain  his  symbolical  visions  of  the 
approaching  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  lastly  a  promise  of  restoration. 
The  style  of  A.,  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  picturesque  vigor,  abounds  with  images 
taken  from  rural  and  pastoral  life.  The  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Amos  is  well  attested 
both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  authorities. 

A'MOS,  BOOK  OF,  has  a  place  among  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  undisputed  by  the 
Jewrs,  and  twice  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  made  up  of  detached  pre¬ 
dictions,  but  is  logically  and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts,  and  is  evidently 
the  mature  production  of  the  single  author  wdiose  name  it  bears.  Nothing  is  certainly 
known  concerning  him  besides  what  he  relates  of  himself — that  he  wTas  of  Tekoa,  in 
Judea,  a  herdman  and  cultivator  of  sycamore  fruit,  until  the  Lord  called  him  avTay 
from  these  employments  to  prophesy  unto  Israel.  Jerome,  applying  to  him  words 
which  Paul  used  concerning  himself,  calls  him  “rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge.” 
Some  modern  critics  have  adopted  this  view,  but  Bishop  Lowth,  with  good  reason,  re¬ 
jects  it;  thinking  “  that  the  shepherd  seer  is  not  at  all  inferior  among  the  prophets.  As 
in  sublimity  and  magnificence  he  is  almost  equal  to  the  greatest,  so  in  splendor  and 
elegance  of  diction  he  is  scarcely  below7  any.”  A.  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  and  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  tw7o  years  before  the  earth¬ 
quake  which  Zacliariah,  800  years  afterwards,  describes  as  having  caused  great  alarm 
among  the  people.  The  prophecy  of  A.  preceded  Isaiah’s,  to  which,  and  to  those  of 
the  prophets  generally,  it  serves,  in  some  degree,  as  an  introduction,  uttering  briefly 
many  predictions  which  they  give  more  at  length.  Before  his  time  Israel  and  Judah 
had  been  greatly  oppressed  by  the  surrounding  nations;  but  having  been  relieved,  they 
were  then,  like  their  neighbors,  living  in  idolatry,  luxury,  avarice,  and  cruelty  to  the 
poor.  Therefore  A.  was  commanded  to  denounce  judgments  against  them  all.  His 
prophecy  has  been  compared  to  a  thunder-storm,  rolling  over  the  surrounding  kingdoms, 
touching  Judah  in  its  progress,  pouring  the  fullness  of  its  power  on  Israel,  and  passing 
awray  with  a  bright  rainbow  on  its  cloud.  The  book  is  accordingly  divided  into  three 
parts.  I.  Judgments  against  the  neighboring  nations.  (Chapters  i.  8-15;  ii.  1-8.)  1. 

Syria;  the  fulfillment  of  which,  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  prediction,  is 
recorded  (II.  Kings,  xvi.  9).  2.  Philistia ;  fulfilled  (II.  Kings,  xviii.  8)  a  century  after.  8. 

Tyre;  the  fulfillment  of  which  was  commenced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  continued  at 
intervals,  until  comparatively  modern  times.  4.  Edom;  the  fulfillment  of  which,  in  a 
great  measure  delayed  until  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  was  5soon  after  that  complete. 
5.  Ammon;  the  destruction  of  wdiose  great  city,  Rabbali,  is  especially  foretold.  This 
city,  after  it  had  experienced  varied  fortunes,  the  Moslems  found  in  ruins,  still  remarka¬ 
ble,  even  in  the  east,  for  their  extent  and  desolation.  6.  Moab;  of  which  the  palaces  of 
Kirioth  are  specified  as  doomed  to  be  destroyed.  Of  this  city,  as  one  of  many,  modern 
travelers  say,  “The  ruins  are  of  great  extent,  with  traces  of  many  public  buildings, 
broken  columns,  private  dwellings  having  low  roofs,  colossal  walls,  and  massive  stone 
doors.  Over  these  and  all  the  surrounding  plains  desolation  reigns  supreme.”  II.  Judg¬ 
ments  against  Judah  and  Israel.  (Chapters,  ii.  4 — ix.  10.)  1.  Judah  (ii.  4,  5);  fulfilled, 
first,  by  Nebuchadnezzar^  about  200  years  after  the  prediction;  and,  finally,  by  the 
Romans,  nearly  700  years  later  still.  2.  Israel  (ii.  6 — ix.  10);  (1)  General  reproof  for 
their  aggravated  sins  against  God,  ii.  6-16.  (2)  Judgments  denounced  and  the  causes  of 
them  declared,  iii.  (3)  Remonstrance,  five  times  repeated,  against  their  disregard  of 
former  visitations,  iv.  (4)  Lamentation  over  their  approaching  ruin,  w7ith  an  earnest 
exhortation,  five  times  repeated,  to  seek  the  Lord  that  they  might  even  yet  be  saved,  v. 
1-24.  (5)  In  view  of  their  continued  transgression,  notwithstanding  the  divine  forbear¬ 

ance  and  care,  their  captivity  and  inevitable  destruction  are  declared,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  explicitly  pledged,  that  the  judgments  shall  have  an  end,  5,  25— ix.  10.  III.  The 
coming  of  the  Messiah  is  promised ,  with  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  his  kingdom,  and  the 
final  restoration  of  Israel,  ix.  11-15. 

AMOSKEAG',  village.  See  Manchester,  N.  H.,  ante. 

AMOY',  a  seaport  t.  of  China,  in  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Fu-kien,  on  the  sea-coast,  lat.  24t  10'  n.,  long.  118'  e.  It  is  an  important  commercial 
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emporium  of  the  east,  and  contains  a  population  estimated  at  250,000.  It  is  divided 
into  an  outer  and  inner  t.,  and  has  an  outer  and  inner  harbor,  the  entrance  to  the 
former  of  which,  as  well  as  the  inner  t.  itself,  is  fortified.  A.  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
trading  t.  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  European 
commerce  in  China.  The  Portuguese  had  establishments  here  in  the  16tli,  and  the 
Dutch  in  the  17th  centuries.  In  1841,  it  was  taken  by  the  British;  by  the  treaty  of  Nan¬ 
king,  a  British  consul  and  British  subjects  were  permitted  to  reside  there.  The  trade  is 
now  open  to  all  nations.  The  chief  imports  are  rice,  cotton-twist,  British  long  cloths, 
beans,  peas,  etc. ;  the  exports  are  tea,  sugar,  paper,  grass-cloths,  gold-leaf,  etc.  In  1877, 
the  value  of  the  imports  was  £1,104,200;  the  exports  being  £953,000.  About  1000 
vessels,  exclusive  of  Chinese  junks,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Smuggling  is  carried 
on  extensively.  A.  was  pillaged  by  the  Tae-ping  rebels. 

% 

AMPELOP'SIS,  a  genus  of  vine-like  wmody  plants;  including  Virginia  creeper,  or 
American  woodbine.  It  is  better  adapted  than  ivy  to  our  climate,  and  more  rapid  in 
growth.  In  autumn  the  dying  leaves  are  of  most  brilliant  red  and  yellow.  Order, 

vitacece. 

AM  PERE,  Andre  Marie,  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  naturalist,  was  b.  at 
Lyon,  Jan.  20,  1775.  The  death  of  his  father,  who  fell  under  the  guillotine  in  1793, 
made  a  deep  and  melancholy  impression  on  the  mind  of  young  A.,  who  sought  for  solace 
in  the  study  of  nature  and  antiquity.  In  1805,  after  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time 
as  private  mathematical  tutor  at  Lyon,  he  was  called  to  Paris,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  teacher  in  the  Polytechnic  school,  and  began  his  career  as  an  author 
by  his  essay  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  chances  (Sur  la  Iheorie  Mathematique  die 
Jeu ).  In  1814,  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences;  and  in  1824,  wTas 
appointed  as  professor  of  experimental  physics  in  the  college  de  France.  He  d.  June 
10,  1836.  Scientific  progress  is  largely  indebted  to  A.,  especially  for  his  electro-dynamic 
theory  and  his  original  views  of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  as  given  in  liis- 
Recueil  d'  Observations  Electro-dynamiques  (Paris,  1822),  and  his  Theorie  des  Phenomenes- 
Electro-dynamiques  (Paris,  1830).  These  researches  prepared  the  wTay  for  the  experiments, 
of  Dr.  Faraday.  Several  of  A.  ’s  writings  may  be  found  in  the  Annales  de  Physique  et  de 
Chimie. 

AMPERE,  Jean  Jacques  Antoine,  son  of  the  above  named,  professor  of  modern 
literature  in  the  college  de  France,  at  Paris,  and  member  of  the  French  academy,  wTas 
b.  at  Lyon,  Aug.  12,  1800.  He  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  on  account  of  the  keen 
and  searching  character  of  his  manifold  literary  efforts.  After  laying  the  groundwork 
of  his  comprehensive  studies  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  Scandi¬ 
navia.  In  1829,  when  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  becoming  a 
professor  in  Paris,  and  so  consented  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture  at  Marseille.  After  the  July  revolution,  he  succeeded  Andrieux  as  professor  in  the* 
college  de  France,  and  also  took  the  place  of  Villemain  in  the  normal  school.  In  both 
chairs  he  taught  with  great  success.  He  was  especially  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
German  literature ;  while  his  valuable  writings  upon  China,  Persia,  India,  Egypt,  and 
Nubia,  as  well  as  his  Levantine  voyages,  proved  that  the  far  east  itself  was  embraced 
within  the  circle  of  his  studies.  A.  allowed  many  of  his  linguistic  and  historico-literary 
investigations  to  see  the  light  first  in  reviews,  especially  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  In 
1833,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  relations  of  French  iiterature  to  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  middle  ages;  in  1841,  an  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  the  French  Language — a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  philology  in  general;  and  in  1850,  a  work  entitled  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Dante,  which  shows  his  acquaintance  with  classical  and  south-European  litera¬ 
ture.  Many  of  his  papers  for  periodicals  have  been  collected  under  the  title  Litterature 
et  Voyages  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1834).  Deep  research  and  judicious  criticism,  expressed  in  a 
clear  and  classical  style,  distinguish  his  various  compositions.  He  d.  March  27,  1864. 

AMPHIARA'US,  a  legendary  son  of  Oi'clesand  Hypermnestra,  known  as  a  prophet, 
and  famed  for  valor  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Calydonian  hunt,  especially 
renowned  in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  into  which  he  was  forced  by  the 
treachery  of  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  the  king  of  Sicyon  who  planned  the  war  to 
restore  Polynicesto  the  Theban  throne.  A.  lost  his  life;  but  he  was  deified,  and  believed 
to  give  oracles.  Festivals  were  made  in  his  honor.  The  ruins  of  a  temple  to  A.  still 
exist  in  the  ancient  Oropia. 

AMPHIBIA,  in  the  Linnsean  system  of  zoology,  a  class  containing  reptiles  and  carti¬ 
laginous  fishes.  The  term  amphibious  (Gr. ,  having  a  double  life)  had  been  previously 
employed,  as  it  still  popularly  is,  to  denote  animals  capable  of  sustaining  existence  for 
a  considerable  time  either  on  dry  land  or  in  water.  Of  the  animals  of  the  Linnsean  class, 
however,  some  only  are  capable  of  this,  whilst  some  are  strictly  limited  to  the  one 
element,  and  some  to  the  other,  and  only  a  very  few  are  truly  amphibious,  or  adapted  by 
the  possession  of  lungs  and  gills  at  the  same  time  for  breathing  either  in  air  or  in  water. 
The  Linnsean  classification  was  soon  altered  by  the  removal  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes 
from  the  class  amphibia,  and  the  name  was  retained  for  a  class  consisting  of  reptiles 
alone — the  reptilia  of  Cuvier.  See  Reptiles.  Some  recent  naturalists  have  divided  this 
into  two  classes,  reptilia  and  amphibia,  the  former  having  lungs  only,  the  latter  having 
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both  lungs  and  gills;  the  former  including  the  chelonian,  saurian,  and  ophidian  rep¬ 
tiles;  the  latter  only  the  Batrachian  reptiles,  or  the  former  order  Batrachia.  But  if  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  differ  from  the  otliei  orders  more  than  they  do  from  each 
other,  yet  the  propriety  of  separating  them  as  a  distinct  class  has  not  been  universally 
acknowledged.  In  this  work,  the  characteristics  of  the  A.  in  the  narrower  sense  are 
discussed  under  the  head  Batrachia. 

AMPHIC  TYONIC  COUNCIL.  This  central  politico-religious  court  of  several  Grecian 
tribes  was  held  twice  a  year.  In  spring,  the  members  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphi ;  in  autumn,  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  at  the  village  of  Anthela,  near 
Thermopylae.  Their  purpose  was  twofold:  1.  To  determine  questions  of  international 
law;  2.  To  preserve  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Greeks.  As  there  were  many 
amphictyonies  in  the  early  days  of  Greek  history — of  which,  however,  by  far  the  most 
important  was  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  article — it  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  originated  out  of  a  desire  for  social  union,  and  were,  consequently,  a 
result  of  the  national  instinct  for  civilization.  Like  the  Olympic  games  of  a  later  period, 
their  tendency  was  to  develop  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  where  it  was  greatly  required. 
The  restless  Greek  intellect,  in  its  application  to  political  life,  had  naturally  an  exces¬ 
sive  and  perilous  love  of  individualism,  out  of  which  rose  the  numerous  strifes  and 
animosities  of  the  various  states.  These  councils,  on  the  other  hand,  were  calculated  to 
exert  a  wholesome  centralizing  influence.  They  knit  together,  for  a  time,  the  dis¬ 
tracted  tribes  in  a  bond  of  common  interest  and  piety.  Like  the  Olympic  games,  too, 
they  became  the  occasion  of  vast  gatherings  of  the  Greek  peoples,  who  crowded  thither 
for  every  variety  of  purpose,  sacred  and  secular;  and  thus  a  feeling  of  unity  and  pure 
national  patriotism  was,  temporarily  at  least,  excited  in  the  popular  mind.  The  special 
origin  of  the  A.  C.  or  league  is  unknown,  though  we  know  that  it  was  composed  of 
twelve  tribes.  The  ancient  writers  differ  in  the  names  of  these;  but  the  list  given  by 
the  orator  iEschines,  though  containing  only  eleven,  is  perhaps  the  safest  to  adhere  to : 
the  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrhsebians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  (Etaeans, 
Phthiots,  Malians,  and  Phocians.  Probably  the  remaining  tribe  was  the  Dolopians, 
who  are  mentioned  in  other  accounts.  It  has  been  justly  concluded  that  the  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  northern  tribes,  who  were  of  the  old  Pelasgic  race,  proves  the  antiquity 
of  the  council.  It  must  have  been  older  than  the  descent  of  the  Dorians  upon  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  or  the  emigration  of  the  Ionians  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Each  of  the 
twelve  tribes  sent  to  the  A.  C.  two  members.  These  24  representatives  possessed  equal 
authority,  although  some  of  the  tribes  were  very  small,  and  hardly  independent.  They 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  that  “they  would  destroy  no  city  of  the  Ampliictyons,  nor 
cut  off  their  streams  in  war  or  peace ;  and  if  any  should  do  so,  they  would  march 
against  him  and  destroy  his  cities;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of  the  god,  or  be 
privy  to,  or  plan  anything  against  what  was  in  his  temple  at  Delphi,  they  would  take 
vengeance  on  him  with  hand,  and  foot,  and  voice,  and  all  their  might  ”  (JEschines).  It 
is  only  right  to  state,  what  indeed  most  people  would  naturally  conclude  for  themselves, 
that  so  excellent  an  oath  was  very  indifferently  kept.  In  the  primitive  period  of  Greek 
history,  it,  in  all  likelihood,  exerted  the  beneficial  and  civilizing  influence  of  which  we 
lnwe  spoken;  but  it  opposed  only  a  feeble  check  to  the  passions  and  ambition  of  a  more 
powerful  age.  The  members  at  times  connived  and  even  took  part  in  many  political 
crimes,  and  thus  violated  their  oath.  By  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  the  A.  C.  had 
ceased  to  command  respect;  in  the  2d  c.  after  Christ  it  still  existed,  but  was  then  just 
wavering  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

AMPHIL'OCHUS,  in  legend,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  brother  of  Alcmseon;  one  of 
the  Epigoni  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  He  was  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  one  of 
Helen’s  suitors.  With  Mopsus  he  founded  Mallus,  and  whenMopsus  refused  him  a  share 
in  the  government,  the  two  fought,  killing  each  other.  A.  was  believed  to  have  pro¬ 
phetic  power,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallus  and  an  altar  at  Athens,  where,  with  his 
father,  he  was  worshiped.  There  are  two  other  mythological  persons  of  the  name,  one 
A.  ’s  grandson,  the  other  a  son  of  Dryas. 

AMPHI'ON,  in  mythology,  son  of  Zeus  and  Antiope,  twin  brother  of  Zethus.  Both 
when  infants  were  abandoned  on  a  mountain,  but  were  found  and  brought  up  by  shep¬ 
herds.  Apollo  gave  A.  a  lyre,  and  he  became  a  singer  and  musician,  his  brother  being 
a  shepherd  and  hunter.  To  avenge  their  mother’s  wrongs  they  captured  Thebes,  and 
fortified  it  by  the  power  of  the  lyre,  to  whose  music  stones  moved  and  fitted  into  place. 
A.  married  Niobe,  who  bore  him  many  sons  and  daughters,  but  all  were  killed  by  Apollo. 
A.  killed  himself  from  grief,  or  was  slain  by  Apollo,  for  assaulting  his  temple,  and  buried 
with  his  brother  at  Thebes.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  A.  upon  Dirce  for  her  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  mother  (tying  her  to  the  tail  of  a  bull  and  dragging  her  until  she  died)  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art — The  Farnese  Bull  by  Apollonius  and 
Taunicus,  found  in  1546,  and  now  in  the  Farnese  palace  at  Rome.  There  are  four  other 
mythical  personages  named  A. 

AMPHIOX'US.  See  Lancelet,  ante. 

AMPHIP'OLIS,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  built  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Strymon,  'which  flowed  almost  round  the  t.,  whence  it  derived  its  name  (Gr.  ampin . 
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around,  and  polls,  a  city).  In  ancient  times  its  position  must  have  been  invaluable,  as  it 
commanded  the  only  safe  entrance  from  the  Strymonic  gulf  into  the  broad  Macedonian 
plains.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  Edonians,  a  Thracian  people,  and  was  called,  on 
account  of  the  roads  which  met  here,  Ennea  Hodoi  (Nine  Ways).  The  first  who 
attempted  to  colonize  it,  Aristagorus  of  Miletus,  was  cut  off  with  his  followers  by  the 
Edonians.  The  Athenians  next  tried  to  gain  possession  of  it.  Their  first  army,  amount¬ 
ing  to  10,000  men,  was  utterly  cut  to  pieces  at  Drabescus,  465  b.c.,  but  their  second,  437 
b.c.,  under  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  was  successful.  The  Thracians  were  expelled,  and  a 
new  city  built,  to  which  Agnon  gave  the  name  of  A.  On  account  of  its  situation  as  an 
emporium  for  upper  Thrace,  and  of  its  neighboring  forests  of  timber  for  ship-building, 
A.  was  an  important  place.  In  424  b.c.,  it  was  taken  from  the  Athenians  by  the  Spartan 
Brasidas,  was  restored  to  Athens  by  the  Antalcidean  treaty  of  peace,  and  afterwards  was 
taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  east  Mace¬ 
donia.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  called  Popolia.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  Turk¬ 
ish  t. ,  but  a  few  of  its  ruins  are  still  visible. 

AMPHISBAE  NA,  a  genus  of  lacertilia,  or  lizards,  of  the  general  appearance  of 
snakes,  or  worms,  found  only  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  best  known 
is  the  sooty  or  dusky  species.  The  body  is  18  to  24  in.  long,  and  nearly  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  throughout;  head  small,  tail  very  short.  It  lives  under-ground," feeding  on  ants 
and  other  small  insects.  As  it  moves  either  way  with  equal  ease,  rumor  gave  it 
two  heads,  and  asserted  that  when  cut  in  twain  the  parts  would  find  each  other  and 
reunite.  Its  dried  and  pulverized  flesh  was  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  curative  prop¬ 
erties. 

AMPHITHEATER,  a  spacious  building,  generally  elliptical  in  form,  used  by  the 
Romans  for  exhibiting  gladiatorial  combats,  fights  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  spectacles. 
The  A.  differed  from  a  theater  for  dramatic  performances  ( theatnim )  in  this,  that  whereas 
the  theater  had  only  a  semicircle  of  seats  fronting  the  stage,  the  A.  was  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  them;  and  hence  the  name  of  A.  (Gr.  amphi,  “  on  both  sides  ”  or  “all  round”). 
Till  a  late  period  at  Rome,  these  erections  were  of  wood,  and  merely  temporary,  like  a 
modern  race-stand.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  of  enormous  size,  as  Tacitus 
mentions  one,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  gave  way,  and  caused  the  death  or 
injury  of  50,000  spectators.  Amphitheaters  of  stone  had  begun,  however,  to  be  erected 
at  an  earlier  period  than  this,  the  first  having  been  built  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.  The 
Elavian  A.  at  Rome,  known  as  the  Colosseum,  which  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and 
finished  by  Titus  80  a.d.,  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  probably  the 
largest  structure  of  the  kind,  and  is  fortunately  also  the  best  preserved.  It  covers 
about  five  acres  of  ground,  and  was  capable  of  containing  87,000  persons.  Its  greatest 
length  is  620  ft.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  513.  On  the  occasion  of  its  dedication  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slain  in  the  arena,  the  games  having  lasted  for  nearly  100  days.  The 
exterior  is  about  160  ft.  in  height,  and  consists  of  three  rows  of  columns,  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian,  and,  above  all,  a  row  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  Between  the  columns 
there  are  arches,  which  form  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  building ;  and  between 
each  alternate  pilaster  of  the  upper  tier  there  is  a  window.  There  were  four  tiers  or 
stories  of  seats,  corresponding  to  the  four  external  stories.  The  first  of  these  is  supposed 
to  have  contained  24  rows  of  seats;  and  the  second,  16.  These  were  separated  by  a  lofty 
wall  from  the  third  story,  which  is  supposed  to  have  contained  the  populace.  The 
podium  was  a  kind  of  covered  gallery  surrounding  the  arena,  in  which  the  emperor,  the 
senators,  and  vestal  virgins  had  their  seats.  The  building  was  covered  by  a  temporary 
awning  or  wooden  roof,  called  velarium,  the  mode  of  adjusting  and  fastening  which  has 
given  rise  to  many  antiquarian  conjectures.  The  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  A, 
was  called  arena,  the  Latin  word  for  sand,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand  or  sawdust 
during  the  performances.  The  taste  for  the  excitement  of  the  A.  which  existed  in  Rome 
naturally  spread  to  the  provinces,  and  large  amphitheaters  were  erected  not  only  m  the 
provincial  towns  of  Italy,  as  at  Capua,  Verona,  Pompeii,  etc.,  but  at  Arles  and  Nisrnes, 
in  France;  and  even  in  this  country,  at  Cirencester,  Silchester,  and  Uorcliester. 

AMPHITRI  TE,  the  daughter  of  the  sea-god  Nereus  and  of  Doris — or,  according  to 
Apollodorus,  of  a  daughter  of  Oceanus — was  the  wife  of  Neptune.  When  the  latter 
demanded  her  in  marriage,  she  fled  to  Mt.  Atlas,  but  was  discovered  by  a  dolphin, 
which  Neptune  had  sent  after  her,  and  borne  back  to  him.  As  goddess  and  queen  of 
the  sea,  she  is  represented  with  her  husband’s  trident  in  her  hand,  sitting  in  a  car  of 
shells  drawn  by  Tritons,  or  on  a  dolphin,  before  which  a  Cupid  swims. 

AMPHIT'RYON,  legendary  son  of  Alcaeus  and  Hipponome.  He  accidentally  killed 
liis  uncle  Electryon,  for  which  he  was  expelled  from  Mycenae  and  took  refuge  m  Thebes. 
There  he  won  the  hand  of  Alcmena,  and  by  her  was  father  of  Iphicles.  He  was  killed 
in  a  war  of  Hercules  against  Erginus.  His  tomb  was  extant  in  Thebes  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias. 

AMPHIU  MA,  a  curious  genus  of  Batrachia,  having  an  eel-like  form,  a  large  head, 
thick  and  extensile  lips,  depressed  and  rounded  snout  ;  the  neck  contracted,  with  a 
transverse  fold  at  the  throat;  numerous  small  teeth  on  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones, 
a  single  spiracle  on  each  side  of  the  neck;  four  legs,  all  very  small  and  two-toed.  A. 
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means  is  found  in  the  southern  and  south-western  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  attains 
a  length  of  more  than  2  ft.  and  is  of  a  bluish-black  color.  It  lives  in  muddy  water  or 
in  mud,  burrowing  like  a  worm  in  the  ditches  of  rice-fields,  and  feeds  on  small  fish, 
molluscs,  and  insects.  It  is  regarded  by  the  negroes  as  highly  venomous,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  notion. 

AM  PHORA,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a  large  vessel,  usually  made  of  clay, 
shaped  like  our  pitchers,  with  a  narrow  neck  and  two  handles  (hence  the  name,  from 
Gr.  ampin,  on  both  sides,  and  phero,  to  carry),  and  often  ending  in  a  sharp  point  below, 
for  being  inserted  in  a  stand  or  in  the  ground.  Several  of  this  sort,  and  in  an  upright 
position,  were  found  in  the  cellars  at  Pompeii.  The  A.  was  chiefly  used  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  various  liquids,  especially  wine,  the  age  of  which  was  marked  on  tickets 
affixed  to  the  vessel.  There  is  also  evidence  that  amphorae  were  employed  as  cinerary 
urns  and  as  coffins.  The  A.  among  the  ancients  was  likewise  a  measure  for  liquids.  In 
Greece,  it  contained  about  9  English  gallons.  The  Roman  A.  was  only  two  thirds 
of  the  Greek  A.  In  modern  times,  Anfora  is  the  name  of  a  wine-measure  in  Venice. 

AMPLIFICA  TION,  i.e.,  enlargement,  a  term  in  Rhetoric,  meaning  that  an  idea,  an 
opinion,  or  an  inference  is  presented  to  the  mind,  accompanied  by  accessory  circum¬ 
stances.  Its  aim  is  to  produce  a  powerful  and  vivid  impression  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  epithets,  particulars,  or  other  methods  of  elaboration.  Rhetorical  A.  is  generally 
produced — 1st,  by  similitude;  2d,  by  contrast;  3d,  by  illustrating  the  universal  in  the 
particular;  4th,  by  piling  up  logical  arguments.  Exaggeration  is  an  illegitimate  kind  of 
A.,  being  the  result  of  an  undue  enlargement  of  particular  facts  and  circumstances. 

AM  PLITUDE,  in  astronomy,  is  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body,  at  the  time  of  its  ris¬ 
ing  or  setting,  from  the  e.  or  the  w.  point  of  the  horizon.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator 
(i.  e.,  at  the  time  of  either  equinox),  he  rises  exactly  e.  and  sets  exactly  w.,  and  therefore 
has  no  A.  His  A.  is  at  its  maximum  at  midsummer,  and  again  at  midwinter;  and  that 
maximum  depends  upon  the  latitude  of  the  place,  being  23p  at  the  equator,  and  increas¬ 
ing  to  the  arctic  circle,  where  it  becomes  90°.  The  A.  of  a  fixed  star  remains  constant 
all  the  year  round. 

AMPUL  LA,  was  a  kind  of  bottle,  used  by  the  Romans  for  the  preservation  of  liquids. 
It  was  made  either  of  earthenware  or  glass,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  of  more 
costly  materials.  Great  numbers  of  such  vessels  have  found  their  wTay  into  collections 
of  antiquities.  They  are  generally  “bellied,”  i.e.,  approaching  to  globular,  narrowing 
towards  the  mouth,  and  provided  with  two  handles.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  baths  of  ancient  times.  The  A.  olearia  was  a  “bottle  of  oil  ”  which 
the  Roman  took  with  him  when  he  went  to  the  bath,  and  with  which  he  anointed  himself 
after  his  ablutions.  Sometimes  the  oils  were  perfumed. 

The  A.  remensis  (the  holy  vessel,  Fr.  la  sainte  ampoule)  wTas  the  name  of  that  famous 
vessel  in  which  wTas  contained  the  unguent  (believed  to  have  been  brought  by  a  dove 
from  heaven)  that  anointed  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  at  Rlieims  in  496  a.d.,  and  with 
which  every  succeeding  monarch  of  France,  down  to  Louis  XVI.,  was  anointed  at  his 
coronation.  The  A.  remensis  was  shattered,  along  with  a  great  many  more  valuable 
things,  at  the  revolution  of  1789;  but  a  fragment  of  it  w7as  preserved  by  some  devout 
royalist,  and  handed  over  at  the  restoration  to  the  archbishop  of  Rlieims.  Curious  to 
say,  a  little  of  the  miraculous  substance  still  remained,  wdiich  was  mixed  up  with  oil, 
and  used  to  anoint  Charles  X.  in  1825. 

AMPUTATION  (Lat.  amputo,  I  lop  or  prune)  is  the  cutting  off  of  a  part  which,  by  its 
diseased  condition,  endangers,  or  may  endanger,  the  safety  of  the  whole  body.  The 
A.  of  a  limb  was  in  ancient  times  attended  with  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  dying  dur¬ 
ing  its  performance,  as  surgeons  had  no  efficient  means  of  restraining  the  bleeding. 
They  rarely  ventured  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  a  limb,  and  when  they  did  so,  they 
cut  in  the  gangrened  parts,  where  they  knew  the  vessels  would  not  bleed ;  the  smaller 
limbs  they  chopped  off  with  a  mallet  and  chisel;  and  in  both  cases  had  hot  irons  at  hand 
with  which  to  sear  the  raw  surfaces,  boiling  oil  in  which  to  dip  the  stump,  and  various 
resins,  mosses,  and  fungi,  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  arresting  hemorrhage. 
Some  tightly  bandaged  the  limbs  they  wished  to  remove,  so  that  they  mortified  and 
dropped  off;  and  others  amputated  with  red-hot  knives,  or  knives  made  of  wood  or 
horn  dipped  in  vitriol.  The  desired  power  of  controlling  the  hemorrhage  was  obtained 
by  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet  (q.v.)  in  1674  by  a  French  surgeon,  Morell.  The 
ancient  surgeons  endeavored  to  save  a  covering  of  skin  for  the  stump,  by  having  the 
skin  drawn  upwards  by  an  assistant,  previously  to  using  the  knife.  In  1679,  Lowdham 
of  Exeter  suggested  cutting  semicircular  flaps  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  limb,  so  as  to 
preserve  a  fleshy  cushion  to  cover  the  end  of  the  bone.  Both  these  methods  are  now  in 
use,  and  are  known  as  the  “  circular  ”  and  the  “  flap”  operations :  the  latter  is  most 
frequently  used  in  this  country. 

A  “flap”  amputation  is  performed  thus:  The  patient  being  placed  in  the  most  con' 
venient  position,  an  assistant  compresses  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  with  his  thumb,  or 
a  tourniquet  is  adjusted  over  it.  Another  assistant  supports  the  limb.  The  surgeon 
with  one  hand  lifts  the  tissues  from  the  bone,  and  transfixing  them  with  a  long  narrow 
knife,  cuts  rapidly  downwards  and  towards  the  surface  of  the  skin,  forming  a  flap ;  he 
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then  repeats  this  on  the  other  side  of  the  limb.  An  assistant  now  draws  up  these  flaps, 
and  the  knife  is  carried  round  the  bone,  dividing  any  flesh  still  adhering  to  it.  The  sur¬ 
geon  now  saws  the  bone.  He  then,  with  a  small  forceps,  seizes  the  end  of  the  main 
artery,  and  drawing  it  slightly  from  the  tissues,  an  assistant  ties  it  with  a  thread.  All 
the  vessels  being  secured,  the  flaps  are  stitched  together  with  a  needle  and  thread,  and  a 
piece  of  wet  lint  is  laid  over  the  wound.  An  expert  surgeon  can  remove  a  limb  thus  in 
from  30  to  60  seconds. 

AMRAOTI,  a  district  and  city  in  India.  The  district  has  an  area  of  2566  sq.m., 
pop.  ’67,  407,276.  It  is  a  plain,  about  800  ft.  above  tide,  broken  only  by  a  line  of  hills 
400  or  500  ft.  higher.  There  are  four  considerable  towns:  the  city  of  A.,  pop.  23,410; 
Karinja,  11,750;  Badnera,  on  the  great  Indian  peninsular  railway  which  crosses  the  dis¬ 
trict,  6676 ;  and  Kolapur,  6169. 

AMRITSXR'  ( Umritsar),  a  city  of  the  Punjab,  in  n.  lat.  31°  40',  and  e.  long.  74°  45', 
containing  (1881),  151,896  inhabitants.  It  is  the  religious  metropolis,  a  distinction  which, 
along  with  its  name,  it  owes  to  its  “pool  of  immortality,”  on  an  islet  of  which  stands 
the  chief  temple  of  the  Sikh  faith.  A.  is  a  favorite  haunt  of  pilgrims;  and  it  was 
the  place  where,  perhaps  to  bind  the  slippery  Sikhs  more  firmly,  was  signed  the 
treaty  of  1846,  for  ceding  to  the  British  the  territory  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej. 
A.  is,  next  to  Delhi,  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  city  in  northern  India,  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  capital,  distant  36  m.  to  the  w.,  by  a  canal,  possessing  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton,  silks,  shawls,  etc.,  and  carrying  on  considerable  trade.  A.  is  on 
the  Scinde,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  railway;  and  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  2036  sq.m., 
with  a  pop.  (1868)  of  1,083,514,  and  of  a  division  with  an  areaof  5347  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of 
2,743,880,  both  of  the  same  name. 

AMRU'-BEN-EL-ASS,  or  Amer,  d.  663  a.d.,  one  of  Mohammed’s  disciples,  but  be¬ 
fore  conversion  a  furious  opponent.  Like  Saul,  his  change  made  his  zeal  greater  on  the 
other  side,  and  chiefly  to  him  were  the  prophet’s  successors  indebted  for  the  conquest  of 
Syria.  In  639  he  led  4000  men  into  Egypt,  besieged  ancient  Memphis,  took  it  by  storm, 
and  on  the  spot  built  Fostat,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  known  as  old  Cairo.  In  640, 
after  a  siege  of  14  months,  he  took  Alexandria,  losing  23,000  men.  He  is  credited  with 
projecting  a  canal  to  unite  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas.  He  is  charged  with  causing 
the  destruction  of  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria,  but  the  charge  may  well  be  dis¬ 
missed,  as  it  was  not  advanced  until  six  centuries  after  his  death.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  no  large  proportion  of  the  700,000  volumes  left  by  the  Ptolemies  remained 
at  the  date  of  A.’s  conquest. 

AMRU'-EL-KAIS,  or  Amroulcays,  an  Arabian  poet,  contemporary  with  and 
opposed  to  Mohammed.  Before  the  prophet  announced  his  mission,  A.  wrote  one  of 
the  seven  poems  called  “  Moallakat  ”  (suspended)  because  they  were  suspended  in  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca.  They  were  put  in  English  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

AMSDORF,  Nikolaus  yon,  1483-1565;  a  German  Protestant  reformer,  an  early  and 
determined  supporter  of  Luther;  educated  at  Leipsic  and  first  graduate  of  the  new 
university  at  Wittenberg;  professor  of  theology  in  1511.  He  was  with  Luther  at  the 
Leipsic  conference  and  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  in  the  secret  of  his  Wartburg  seclusion. 
He  assisted  the  first  efforts  at  reformation  in  Magdeburg,  Goslar,  and  Einbeck.  He  was 
active  in  the  Schmalkald  debates,  and  spoke  strongly  against  the  bigamy  of  the  elector 
of  Hesse.  A.  was  made  a  bishop  of  Naumburg  in  1542;  resigned  in  1547,  and  took  part  in 
founding  the  university  of  Jena.  He  superintended  the  publication  of  Luther’s  works, 
and  opposed  Melancthon  on  the  separation  of  the  High-Lutheran  party. 

AMS  LER,  Samuel,  professor  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper,  in  the  academy  of 
arts,  Munich,  was  b.  Dec.  17,  1791,  at  Schinznach,  in  Switzerland,  received  his  first 
lessons  from  Lips  of  Zurich,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Hess,  in  Munich.  His  first 
great  work  was  an  engraving  from  a  Magdalen  by  Carlo  Dolce.  In  1816,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where,  in  several  engravings  of  statues  by  Tliorwaldsen,  he  succeeded  well  in 
uniting  the  characteristics  of  the  originals  with  the  simple  style  of  Marcus  Antonio. 
Aided  by  Barth  and  Hildburghausen,  he  engraved  a  title-page  for  the  Lay  of  the  Nib  el- 
ungen ,  from  a  design  by  Cornelius.  During  his  second  sojourn  in  Rome  (1820-1824),  he 
began  his  great  work,  an  engraving  of  “Alexander’s  Triumphal  Procession.”  by  Tlion 
waldsen.  At  Munich,  in  1831,  he  finished  his  large  plate  of  the  “Burial  of  Christ,”  by 
Raphael,  which,  with  his  engraving  of  a  statue  of  Christ,  by  Dannecker,  displayed  the 
highest  qualities  of  imitative  art.  These  works  were  followed  by  a  “Holy  Family,” 
from  Raphael,  and  the  “Madonna  di  Casa  Tempi.”  His  last  great  work  was  an  engrav¬ 
ing  from  Overbeck’s  “Triumph  of  Religion  in  the  Arts.”  A.  d.  May  18,  1849.  °His 
style  is  marked  by  a  clear  and  noble  treatment  of  form,  rather  than  by  strong  contrast  of 
tones.  Few  engravers  have  equaled  A.  in  his  deep  knowledge  and  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Raphael. 

AMSTERDAM,  or  Amsteldam  (the  dam  or  dike  of  the  Amstel),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Netherlands,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amstel  with  the  Ij  (pronounced  Eye),  an 
arm  of  the  Zuiderzee,  and  is  divided  by  the  former,  and  numerous  canals,  into'  small 
islands,  connected  by  about  300  bridges.  iVlmost  the  whole  city,  which  extends  in  the 
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the  shape  of  a  crescent,  is  founded  on  piles.  At  the  beginning  of  the  13tli  c  it  was 
mereiy  a  fishing-village,  with  a  small  castle,  the  residence  of  the  lords  of  Amstel.  In 
l^Jo,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  count  Floris  of  Holland,  the  rising  town  was  demol¬ 
ished,  and  its  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  leave  it.  Afterwards,  with  Amstelland  (the 
district  on  the  banks  of  the  Amstel),  it  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of 
Holland,  and  under  them  enjoyed  several  privileges  which  contributed  to  its  subsequent 
prosperity.  In  1482,  it  was  walled  and  fortified.  It  soon  rose  to  be  the  first  commercial 
place  in  the  united  states  of  the  Netherlands;  in  1585  was  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
building  of  the  new  town  on  the  w. ;  and  in  1622  had  100,000  inhabitants.  This  prosperity 
excited  the  envy  of  its  neighbors.  In  the  17tli  c.,  the  war  with  England  so  far  reduced 
the  commerce  of  A.,  that,  in  the  year  1653,  about  4000  houses  wrere  uninhabited. 
Prosperity  was  restored  during  the  next  century,  and,  though  commerce  was  again 
injured  by  the  disputes  with  England  in  1781  and  1782,  it  once  more  revived.  The 
union  of  Holland  with  France  in  1810  entirely  destroyed  the  foreign  trade  of  A.,  while 
the  excise  and  other  new  regulations  impoverished  its  inland  resources;  but  the  old  firms 
lived  through  the  time  of  difficulty,  and  in  1815  commerce  again  began  to  expand-. 

I  he  city  has  a  fine  appearance,  when  seen  from  the  harbor,  or  from  the  high  bridge 
over  the  Amstel.  Numerous  church  towers  and  spires  relieve  the  flatness  of  the  pros¬ 
pect.  The  old  ramparts  have  been  levelled,  planted  with  trees,  and  formed  into  prome¬ 
nades.  Between  1866  and  1876,  many  spacious  streets  and  an  extensive  public  park 
were  added  to  the  city.  Tramways  have  been  successfully  introduced,  and  the  harbor 
greatly  improved,  lliere  is  railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
Europe.  Rich  grassy  meadows  surround  the  city.  On  the  w.  side  are  a  great  number 
of  windmills  for  grinding  corn  and  sawing  wood.  The  three  principal  canals  in  A.,  on 
each  side  of  which,  with  a  carriage-way  and  row  of  trees  intervening,  the  gentlemen’s 
residences  are  built,  run  in  semicircles  within  each  other,  and  are  from  2  to  3  m.  long, 
called  the  Heerengracht,  Keizer’s-gracht,  and  Princengracht.  The  houses  are  built  of 
brick,  and  have  their  gables  towards  the  streets,  which  gives  them  a  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance.  In  old  times,  A.  was  strongly  fortified;  but  now  its  only  defense  consists  in  the 
sluices,  several  miles  distant  from  the  city,  which  can  flood,  in  a  few  hours,  the  surround¬ 
ing  land.  A  hard  frost,  however,  like  that  of  1794-95,  when  Picliegru  invaded  the 
country,  would  render  this  means  of  defense  useless. 

The  pop.,  31st  Dec.,  1879,  amounted  to  317,011,  the  majority  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
reformed  church.  Of  the  remainder,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Lutherans,  Jews,  and  Baptists.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  sugar  refineries, 
engineering  works,  mills  for  polishing  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  dockyards, 
manufactories  of  sails,  ropes,  tobacco,  silks,  gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewelry,  colors  and 
chemical  preparations,  breweries,  distilleries,  with  export  houses  for  corn  and  colonial 
produce;  cotton-spinning,  book-printing,  and  type-founding  are  also  carried  on.  Income 
of  the  city  (1875),  £496,929;  expenditure,  £450,127;  debt,  £3,518,526.  The  ships  which 
cleared  in  were  1020;  out,  1040.  The  former  Stadhuis,  converted  into  a  palace  for  king 
Louis  Bonaparte,  and  still  retained  by  the  reigning  family,  is  a  noble  structure  raised 
upon  13,659  piles,  and  extending  290  ft.  in  length,  by  239  ft.  in  breadth,  surmounted  by 
a  round  tower,  rising  190  ft.  from  the  base.  It  has  a  hall,  120  ft.  long,  57  ft.  wide,  and 
90  ft.  high,  lined  with  white  Italian  marble — an  apartment  of  great  splendor. 

The  JSfieuwe  Kerk  (New  Church),  founded  in  1408,  is  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structure 
in  the  city.  Its  chancel  is  especially  admired.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  admiral  de 
Ruyter,  of  the  famous  Dutch  poet  Yondel,  and  of  various  other  notable  persons.  The 
Old  Church  ( Oucle  Kerk),  built  in  the  14th  c.,  contains  several  monuments  of  naval 
heroes.  Literature,  science,  and  recreation  are  not  forgotten  in  the  pressure  of  business, 
for  A.  has  its  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  an  excellent  museum  of  paintings  by  the  old 
masters  and  other  collections,  a  library,  harmonic  societies,  a  botanical  and  a  zoological 
garden,  and  several  theaters.  The  hospital  for  aged  people,  the  poor-house,  house  of 
correction,  the  orphan  asylums,  a  navigation  school,  and  many  benevolent  societies, 
are  well  supported,  and  managed  on  good  principles.  Large  ships  reach  the  city  by 
the  North  Holland  canal  (52  m.  in  length)  from  Nieuwe  Diep,  but,  if  drawing  more 
than  15£  ft.  of  water,  must  first  discharge  a  large  part  of  the  cargo.  To  avoid  this  delay 
and  expense,  the  Ij  has  been  separated  from  the  Zuider  Zee  by  a  sea-dike,  with  sluices 
for  admitting  the  small  inland  ships,  and  pumping-machinery  capable  of  discharging 
2500  cubic  meters  of  water  per  minute.  Two  piers  have  been  built  into  the  North  sea, 
near  Wijk  aan  Zee,  to  form  a  harbor.  The  peninsula  has  been  cut  by  a  canal  which  is 
continued  through  the  Ij,  and  capable  of  admitting  vessels  drawing  22  ft.  direct  to  A., 
reducing  also  the  distance  from  52  to  15  m.,  the  length  of  the  new  canal.  In  carrying 
out  these  works,  about  12,000  acres  of  excellent  land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  Ij, 
and  in  1876  a  large  tract  was  already  bearing  fine  crops. 

AMSTERDAM,  a  barren  islet  in  lat.  37°  52' s.,  and  long.  77°  37'  e.,  the  home  of  sea¬ 
birds,  shell-fisli,  and  seals.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  notice  at  once  for  its  structure  and 
its  situation.  Manifestly  of  volcanic  origin,  it  still  possesses  a  burning  soil  and  hot 
gprings;  and  along  with  its  single  neighbor,  St.  Paul,  60  m.  to  the  n.e.,  it  is  about  mid¬ 
way  in  the  direct  line  between  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  being 
•also  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  cape  Comorin. 
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AMSTERDAM,  a  t.  in  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  83  m.  n.w.  of  Albany,  on  the  Mohawk 
river  and  the  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad.  There  are  six  churches,  a  score  of  factories,  banks, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  ’80,  11,710. 

AMU,  Amu  Daria,  or  Jehun.  See  Oxus,  ante. 

AMUCK',  or  Amook,  RUNNING  (Javanese,  amook,  “to  kill”),  a  custom  in  Java 
among  those  in  whom  a  ferocious  madness  is  produced  by  long  use  of  opium.  The 
sufferer  rushes  abroad  armed  with  some  weapon,  usually  a  creese,  or  large  dirk,  strik¬ 
ing  indiscriminately  at  all  whom  he  encounters.  When  one  is  seen  to  start  on  his  mad¬ 
ness,  the  people  cry  “amook,”  and  immediately  hunt  the  maniac  to  death.  Probably 
in  many  cases  this  is  deliberate  on  the  victim’s  part,  as  a  means  of  suicide.  This 
madness  is  known  only  by  the  Javanese. 

AMULET,  any  object  worn  as  a  charm.  It  is  often  a  stone  or  piece  of  metal,  with 
an  inscription  or  some  figures  engraved  on  it,  and  is  generally  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  worn  as  a  preservative  against  sickness,  witchcraft,  etc.  Its  origin,  like  its 
name,  seems  to  be  oriental.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  their  amulets,  sometimes 
forming  necklaces.  Among  the  Greeks,  such  a  protective  charm  was  stjded  phylae- 
tenon;  among  the  Romans,  amuletum.  This  word  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Arabic  hamalet  (“what  is  suspended”).  The  phylacteries  of  the  Jews  (see  Matt, 
xxiii.  5),  slips  of  parchment  on  which  passages  of  the  law  were  written,  were  evi¬ 
dently  worn  as  badges  of  piety  by  the  Pharisees;  but  were  also  regarded  as  whole¬ 
some  preservatives  from  evil  spirits,  and  from  all  manner  of  harm.  From  the  heathen, 
the  use  of  amulets  passed  into  the  Christian  church,  the  inscription  on  them  being  ich- 
thus  (the  Greek  wrord  for  a  fish),  because  it  contained  the  initials  of  the  Greek  words  for 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour.  See  Abbreviations.  Among  the  Gnostic  sects, 
Abraxas  stones  (q.v.)were  much  used.  Amulets  soon  became  so  common  among  Chris¬ 
tians  that,  in  the  4th  c.,  the  clergy  were  interdicted  from  making  and  selling  them  on 
pain  of  deprivation  of  holy  orders;  and  in  721  the  wearing  of  amulets  was  solemnly 
condemned  by  the  church.  Among  the  Turks  and  many  other  nations  of  central  Asia, 
every  person  considers  it  necessary  to  wear  a  preservative  charm.  With  the  spread  of 
Arabian  astronomy,  the  astrological  A.  or  talisman  (q.v.)  of  the  Arabs  found  its  way  to 
Europe.  Kopp,  a  German  author,  has  written  a  work,  Palceographica  Gritica ,  on  amu¬ 
lets  and  their  inscriptions.  Among  amulets  in  repute  in  the  middle  ages  were  the  coins 
attributed  to  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine.  These  and  other  coins  marked 
with  a  cross  were  thought  specially  efficacious  against  epilepsy,  and  are  generally 
found  perforated,  for  the  purpose  of  being  worn  suspended  from  the  neck. — The  belief 
in  the  virtue  of  amulets  is  not  extinct  among  the  vulgar. 

AMURATH',  or  Murad',  I.,  1326-89;  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  succeeding  his 
father  Orkhan  in  1360.  He  was  the  first  to  lead  Turkish  arms  into  Europe,  and  in 
1361  took  Adrianople,  fixed  there  his  residence,  built  a  splendid  mosque,  and  further 
adorned  the  city.  Urban  Y.  preached  a  crusade  against  him,  but  the  venture  was  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  Christians.  The  Greek  emperor  John  Palaeologus  was  his  ally;  but  the 
son  of  the  Greek  and  one  of  A.’s  sons  made  a  conspiracy,  which  was  defeated  and  young 
Amurath  was  put  to  death  by  his  father.  A.  was  a  good  soldier  but  illiterate,  signing 
treaties  by  dipping  his  hand  in  ink  and  making  a  mark  with  three  fingers  together,  with 
the  fourth  finger  and  thumb  at  distant  places.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Cassova, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bajazet. 

AMURATH',  or  Murad',  II.,  1404-51;  tenth  emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeding 
Mohammed  I.  in  1421.  He  took  Salonika  (Tliessalonica)  f rom  the  Venetians  and  opened 
the  way  for  subjugating  Greece.  He  went  on  successfully  till  1442,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Hunnaides  and  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Christians.  At  that  time  he 
lost  a  son,  and  abdicated  in  favor  of  another  son,  Mohammed,  only  14  years  of  age.  The 
Christians  renewed  the  war,  and  hastening  from  retirement  he  defeated  them  in  the 
important  battle  of  Varna,  Nov.  10,  1444,  where  Ladislas,  king  of  Hungary,  fell.  He 
again  retired,  and  again  came  forth  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  janissaries.  He  invaded 
Albania  and  the  Peloponnesus,  where  George  Castriot  (Scanderbeg)  defeated  him ;  but  he 
retreated  only  to  gain  a  great  victory  over  his  former  adversary  Hunniades,  at  Cassova, 
Oct.  17,  1448,  in  a  battle  lasting  three  days.  He  was  the  first  Ottoman  emperor  who 
caused  bridges  of  great  length  to  be  built;  and  in  his  reign  poetry,  jurisprudence,  and 
theology  began  to  flourish.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Adrianople. 

AMURATH',  or  Murad',  III.,  1545-95;  succeeded  his  father,  Selim  II.,  in  1573  as 
sultan  of  the  Turks.  It  is  said  that  his  first  words  to  his  courtiers  at  accession  were, 
“lam  hungry;  give  me  something  to  eat,”  and  they  were  prophetic  of  the  famines  and 
disasters  of  his  reign.  In  1579,  queen  Elizabeth  gained  his  friendship,  and  made  with 
him  a  commercial  treaty.  In  his  reign  the  janissaries  began  to  know  their  power,  and  to 
hasten  the  ruin  of  the  state  by  revolts.  He  was  superstitious,  feeble,  irritable,  fond  of 
dancing,  music,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  harem. 

AMURATH',  or  Murad',  IV.,  1611-40;  succeeded  his  uncle  Mustapha  in  1622.  The 
chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  recovery  of  Bagdad  after  30  days’  incessant  assault  upon 
the  Persian  defenders.  His  bloody  character  has  given  him  the  name  of  the  Turkish 
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Nero.  <  On  repossessing  Bagdad  he  slew  30,000  Persians  in  cold  blood,  It  is  supposed 
that  this  ferocity  and  his  early  death  at  the  age  of  39  were  due  to  perpetual  intoxication. 

AMUSSAT,  Jean  Zulema,  1796-1856;  a  French  surgeon.  He  entered  the  army, 
was  assistant  surgeon  under  Esquirol  in  La  SalpStriere  hospital,  and  prosector  at  the 
Paris  faculty  of  medicine.  He  improved  and  invented  many  surgical  instruments,  and 
was  the  lirst  to  show  the  importance  of  torsion  of  arteries  in  hemorrhage.  He  wrote  on 
the  nervous  system,  lithotomy,  etc. 

AMURNATH',  a  cave  amidst  the  mountains  which  bound  Cashmere  on  the  n.e.  It  is 
A  natural  cave  in  a  rock  of  gypsum,  about  100  yards  wide,  30  high,  and  500  deep.  It  is 
believed  by  the  Hindus  to  be  the  residence  of  the  god  Siva,  and  is  therefore  visited  by 
multitudes  of  pilgrims.  It  is  inhabited  by  vast  numbers  of  doves,  which  fly  out  in  alarm 
on  the  loud  shouting  of  prayers  by  the  pilgrims,  and  this  is  supposed  to  indicate  the 
acceptance  of  their  prayers. 

AMY  CLJE,  an  old  Laconian  t.,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  20 
stadia  s.e.  of  Sparta,  in  a  richly  wooded  and  fertile  region.  It  was  a  famous  city  in  the 
heroic  age,  the  abode  of  Tyndarus  and  his  spouse  Leda,  who  bore  to  Jupiter  the  twins, 
Castor  and  Pollux  (called  Amy  dm  fratres,  the  Amyclaean  brothers),  and  also  Helena. 
Long  after  the  Dorians  had  subjugated  and  peopled  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  A.  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  free  Aclnean  town.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans  only  before  the  first 
Messenian  war,  and  in  consequence  of  a  curious  and  absurd  law.  The  inhabitants  were 
so  often  agitated  by  false  rumors  of  the  approach  of  the  Spartans,  that,  growing  tired  of 
living  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm,  they  decreed  that  no  one  should  henceforth  mention 
or  even  take  notice  of  these  disagreeable  fictions.  Unfortunately,  the  Spartans  did  come 
at  length,  and  according  to  the  Creek  saying,  “  A.  perished  through  silence.”  Hence  the 
proverb,  Amydis  ipsis  taciturnior  (more  silent  than  A.  itself).  After  its  conquest,  A. 
became  a  village,  noted  only  for  its  annual  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  and  its  temple  of 
Apollo,  with  the  colossal  statue  of  the  god  himself. — A.,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  Italy,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  colony  from  the  Greek  A.  It  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

AMYGDA  LE7E,  or  Drupacea:,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  natural  order  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  but  more  generally  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  Rosacea:.  The 
species  are  all  trees  or  shrubs.  They  have  the  tube  of  the  calyx  lined  with  a  disk,  the 
pistil  a  solitary  simple  carpel  with  a  terminal  style,  the  fruit  a  drupe.  For  other  botani¬ 
cal  characters,  see  Rosacea:.  The  bark  yields  gum,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present  in 
very  notable  quantity  in  different  parts,  as  the  leaves,  kernels,  etc.  The  A.  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  cold  and  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Some  of  them 
yield  valuable  fruits ;  and  various  products  of  the  order  are  used  in  medicine.  See 
Almond,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Cherry  Laurel.  This  order  or 
sub-order  contains  about  110  known  species. 

AMYGDALIN  (C40H27NO22,6HO)  is  a  crystalline  principle  existing  in  the  kernel  of 
bitter  almonds,  the  leaves  of  the  cerasus  lauro-cerasus,  and  various  other  plants,  which, 
by  distillation,  yield  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  obtained,  by  extraction  with  boiling  alco¬ 
hol,  from  the  paste  or  cake  of  bitter  almonds,  which  remains  after  the  fixed  oil  has  been 
separated  by  pressure.  The  alcoholic  solution  usually  contains  more  or  less  oil,  which 
must  be  removed  by  decantation  or  filtration ;  it  must  then  be  evaporated  till  a  syrup  is 
left,  which  must  be  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  yeast,  and  set  aside  to  ferment,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  any  sugar  that  may  be  present :  on  now  filtering  and  evaporating,  the 
amygdalin  crystallizes  in  thin  transparent  needle-like  prisms.  It  has  a  sweetish  some¬ 
what  bitter  taste,  and  is  not  poisonous,  and  when  treated  with  alkaline  solvents,  ammo¬ 
nia  is  expelled,  and  amygdalic  acid,  HO,C4oH26024,  is  produced.  Its  most  remarkable 
change  is,  however,  that  which  is  noticed  in  the  article  Almonds,  Volatile  Oil  of, 
and  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  When  the  bruised  almond  kernel,  or  almond 
paste,  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  the  peculiar  odor  of  bitter  almonds  is  almost 
immediately  evolved ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  all  traces  of  amygdalin  will  have  disap¬ 
peared,  its  place  being  taken  by  essential  oil  of  almonds,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar,  and 
formic  acid.  This  transformation  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  matter 
called  emulsin  (q.v.),  or  synaptase,  which  sets  up  a  kind  of  fermentation.  As  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  which  is  liberated  by  the  above  reaction  is  fixed,  Liebig 
and  Wohler  recommend  that  amygdalin  should  be  employed  in  preparing  that  acid  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Amygdalin  may  be  dissolved  in  water  for  any  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  undergoing  change ;  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  immedi¬ 
ate  decomposition  ensues.  Seventeen  grains  of  amygdalin,  when  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of 
emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  furnish  exactly  1  grain  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may 
be  readily  diluted  to  the  strength  of  the  pharmacopoeial  acid. 

AMYG  DALOID  (from  amygdalus,  an  almond),  a  rock,  consisting  of  a  basis  of  some 
kind  of  trap-rock,  very  frequently  of  greenstone,  forming  numerous  roundish  or  oval 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  nodules,  often  of  calcareous  spar  or  of  zeolitic  minerals. 
The  cells  are  not  of  large  size,  but  even  those  which  are  almost  adjacent  differ  much  in 
this  respect.  The  nodules  are  evidently  the  result  of  a  sublimation  and  imperfect 
crystallization,  under  the  action  of  the  heat  which  formed  the  cells.  Empty  cells  often 
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occur  amongst  those  which  are  filled  with  minerals.  The  name  A.  is  sometimes  extended 
to  rocks  of  the  same  character,  although  the  basis  be  not  of  trap. 

AM  YL  (CioHn)  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  alcohol  radicals  whose  general  formula  is 
C2nH2n4-i,  and  of  which  methyl  and  ethyl  are  the  first  two  members.  It  is  obtained  by 
heating  amyl-iodide  with  an  amalgam  of  zinc  in  a  closed  tube  at  a  temperature  of  about 
350°,  and  is  one  of  the  natural  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
with  a  sp.  gr.  of  32°,  a  boiling-point  of  311°,  and  a  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  and  it 
exerts  a  right-handed  rotatory  action  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  It  enters  into  a  large 
number  of  chemical  compounds,  most  of  which — as,  for  instance,  bromide,  chloride, 
iodide,  etc. — are  derived  from  amylic  alcohol,  which  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
amyl  that  ordinary  alcohol  bears  to  ethyl  (C4H5).  Amylic  alcohol  is  sufficiently  described 
in  the  article  Fusel  Oil,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  crude  alcohol.  It  seems 
invariably  to  accompany  ordinary  alcohol  when  the  latter  is  prepared  by  fermentation, 
and  apparently  occurs  in  largest  quantity  in  those  liquids  which  remain  most  alkaline 
during  fermentation. 

AMYLA'CEOUS  (from  amylum,  starch),  a  term  used  in  chemistry  and  botany,  and  equiv¬ 
alent  to  starchy. — A.  food  is  food  consisting  at  least  in  great  part  of  some  kind  of  starch, 
as  arrow-root,  sago,  etc. — A  compound  radical,  called  amyle,  is  formed  by  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  starch  in  a  peculiar  fermentation — the  amylic  fermentation — but  to  it  the  term  A. 
has  no  reference. 

AM'YLENE,  a  thin  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  102°  F.,  density  of  vapor  2.43;  sp.  gr. 
0.65;  discovered  in  1844  by  Balard.  It  is  produced  by  treating  amylic  alcohol  with 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  very  volatile,  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame;  combines  actively  with  bromine,  the  liydracids,  and  chloride 
of  sulphur.  Its  vapor  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  sulphuric  anhydride  and  percliloride  of 
antimony.  It  has  been  used  like  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  but  with  occasional  fatal 
results. 

AMYL  IC  ALCOHOL.  See  Fusel  Oil. 

AMYOT,  or  AMIOT,  Jacques,  a  French  writer,  well  known  by  his  excellent  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  classics,  was  b.  in  1513,  and  d.  in  1593.  Racine  highly  esteemed  the 
translations  by  A.,  of  which  the  version  of  Plutarch  is  one  of  the  best,  and  has  passed 
through  several  editions. — Amiot,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  and  oriental  scholar,  was 
b.  at  Toulon  in  1718,  and  lived  as  a  missionary  in  China  from  1750  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1794.  His  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Tatar  languages  enabled  him  to 
collect  many  valuable  notices  of  antiquities,  history,  language,  and  arts,  in  China. 
Many  of  his  writings  may  be  found  in  the  Memoires  concernants  VHistoire ,  les  Sciences  et 
les  Arts  des  Chinois  (15  vols.  Paris,  1776-1791).  His  Dictionnaire  Tatar -Mantchou- Frangais 
was  edited  by  Langles  in  1789. 

AMYRAUT,  Moise,  1596-1664;  an  eminent  French  Protestant  theologian  and  meta¬ 
physician,  of  an  illustrious  family  from  Alsace.  His  father  set  him  to  study  law,  and  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  university  of  Poictiers;  but  on  his  way  home  met  at  Saumur 
the  Protestant  minister,  Boneliereau,  who  took  him  to  Plessis-Mornay,  governor  of  the 
city,  and  the'  two  persuaded  A.  to  leave  law  for  theology.  He  dwelt  at  Saumur,  and 
“  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Cameron,”  a  pupil  as  great  as  his  master.  His  fame  became 
such  that  universities  and  churches  in  Saumur,  Paris,  and  Rome  competed  for  his 
presence.  A.  referred  all  to  the  synod  of  Anjou,  and  its  decision  settled  him  at  Saumur, 
both  as  professor  and  pastor.  His  co-professors  were  Louis  Capell  and  Josua  de  la 
Place;  and  their  life-long  friendship  was  beautiful  and  remarkable,  as  is  their  memory 
as  joint  authors  of  the  Theses  Salmuriensis.  In  1631,  A.  published  Traite  des  Religions, 
still  a  living  work;  and  thenceforward  he  was  foremost  in  provincial  and  national  synods. 
His  character  was  largely  shown  when  the  Charrenton  synod  of  1661  chose  him  to  present 
to  the  king  the  Copy  of  the  Complaints  and  Grievances  for  the  Inf  ractions  and  Viola  tions  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Before  this  time  all  save  Roman  Catholic  deputies  had  addressed 
the  king  on  their  knees;  but  A.  refused  to  speak  unless  he  could  stand  as  did  the 
Romanists.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  and  even  Richelieu  consented  to  visit  privately  the 
stout  Protestant,  and  reason  with  him;  but  he  insisted  and  carried  the  day;  and,  in 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  his  rehearsal,  given  with  suavity  and  dignity,  charmed  even 
his  adversaries.  His  oration  wTas  at  once  published  in  the  Mercury,  and  is  a  historic 
landmark  in  French  Protestantism.  He  took  part  in  all  the  great  controversies  on  pre¬ 
destination,  Arminianism,  etc.,  of  the  time;  holding  fast  to  Calvinism,  but  with  a  liber¬ 
ality  not  usual  in  that  severe  sect.  The  university  at  Saumur  became  the  fountain-head 
of  French  Protestantism,  and  A.  had  as  many  as  100  students  in  attendance  upon 
his  prelections.  He  left  many  works  which  are  still  the  religious  consolation  of  humble 
French  homes.  In  1657,  he  was  hurt  by  a  fall  which  perhaps  hastened  his  death. 

AMYRIDA  CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  their 
fragrant  balsamic  or  resinous  juice.  They  have  compound  leaves,  occasionally  with 
stipules  and  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes  or  panicles;  the  calyx  persistent, 
with  2  to  5  divisions;  the  petals  are  3  to  5;  a?stivation  valvate  or  imbricated.  *  The  stamens 
are  twice  or  four  times  as  many  as  the  petals.  The  ovary  is  superior,  sessile,!  to  5  celled, 
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inserted  in  a  large  disk;  the  style  solitary  and  compound,  or  wanting;  the  stigmas  as 
many  as  the  cells  of  the  ovary ;  the  ovules  in  pairs,  anatropal.  The  fruit  is  hard  and 
dry,  1  to  5  celled,  its  outer  rind  often  splitting  into  valves.  The  seeds  are  exalbuminous. 
About  40  or  50  species  are  referred  to  the  order;  but  many  of  them  are  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  Some  species  afford  valuable  timber;  but  the  principal  products  of 
the  order  are  fragrant  resins  and  balsams,  as  Myrrh  (q.v.),  and  different  kind,s  of 
frankincense  (q.v.),  olibanum  (q.v.),  elemi  (q.v.),  bdellium  (q.v.),  tacamahac  (q.v.), 
balsam  of  gilead  (q.v.),  etc.  Among  the  more  important  genera  of  the  order  may  be 
named  amyris,  balsamodendron,  boswellia,  and  idea.  Canarium  commune,  a  native  of 
Java,  which  yields  a  gum  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  balsam  of  copaiva  (q.v.), 
produces  also  triangular  nuts,  which  are  eaten  both  raw  and  dressed,  and  from  which 
an  oil  is  extracted  for  the  table  and  for  burning.  Balanites  egyptiaca  is  cultivated  in 
Egypt  for  its  fruit,  a  drupe,  which  is  eaten,  and  from  the  seeds  of  which  a  fat  oil  is 
expressed,  called  zachun. 

A  NA,  a  termination  added  to  the  names  of  remarkable  men,  to  designate  collections 
of  their  sayings,  anecdotes,  etc. ;  as  in  the  works  entitled  Baconiana,  Johnsoniana. 
Such  titles  were  first  used  in  France,  where  they  became  common  after  the  publication 
of  Scaligerana  by  the  brothers  Dupuy  (Hague,  1666).  In  English  literature  there  are 
many  works  of  this  kind.  America,  also,  has  its  Washingtoniana.  A  tolerably  complete 
catalogue  of  works  with  such  titles  may  be  found  in  Namur’s  Bibliographie  des  Outrages 
publies  sous  le  Norn  d'Ana  (Brussels,  1839). 

ANABAP  TISTS,  a  term  applied  generally  to  those  Christians  who  reject  infant  bap¬ 
tism,  and  administer  the  rite  only  to  adults;  so  that  when  a  new  member  joins  them, 
he  or  she  is  baptized  a  second  time,  the  first  being  considered  no  baptism.  The  name 
(Gr.  to  baptize  again)  is  thus  owing  to  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  is  disclaimed  by 
the  more  recent  opponents  of  infant  baptism,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  origin  of  the  sect  cannot  be  distinctly  traced ;  but  it  is  manifestly  connected  with 
the  controversy  about  infant  baptism  carried  on  in  the  early  church.  Opposition  to  this 
doctrine  was  kept  alive  in  the  various  so-called  heretical  sects  that  went  by  the  general 
name  of  Catliari  (i.e.,  purists),  such  as  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  etc.  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  reformation,  the  opposition  to  infant  baptism  appeared  anew,  especially 
among  a  set  of  fanatical  enthusiasts  called  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  at 
whose  head  were  Thomas  Munzer  (q.v.)  (1520)  and  others.  Mtinzer  went  to  Waldshut, 
on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  which  soon  became  a  chief  seat  of  anabaptism,  and  a 
center  whence  visionaries  and  fanatics  spread  over  Switzerland.  They  pretended  to  new 
revelations,  dreamed  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  and  sum¬ 
moned  princes  to  join  them,  on  pain  of  losing  their  temporal  power.  They  rejected  infant 
baptism,  and  taught  that  those  who  joined  them  must  be  baptized  anew  with  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit ;  they  also  proclaimed  the  community  of  goods,  and  the  equality  of  all  Christians. 
These  doctrines  naturally  fell  in  with  and  supported  the  “peasant  war”  (q.v.)  that  had 
about  that  time  (1525)  broken  out  from  real  causes  of  oppression.  The  sect  spread  rapidly 
through  Westphalia,  Holstein,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  spite  of  the  severest  persecutions. 
The  battle  of  Frankenhausen  (see  Munzeu)  crushed  their  progress  in  Saxony  and 
Franconia.  Still,  scattered  adherents  of  the  doctrines  continued,  and  were  again  brought 
together  in  various  places  by  traveling  preachers.  In  this  capacity,  one  Melchior  Hoff¬ 
mann,  a  furrier  of  Swabia,  distinguished  himself,  who  appeared  as  a  visionary  preacher 
in  Kiel  in  1527,  and  in  Emden  in  1858.  In  the  last  town  he  installed  a  baker,  John 
Matthiesen,  of  Haarlem,  as  bishop,  and  then  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  died  in  prison. 
Matthiesen  began  to  send  out  apostles  of  the  new  doctrine.  Two  of  these  went  to 
Munster,  where  they  found  fanatical  coadjutors  in  the  Protestant  minister  Rothmann, 
and  the  burghers  Knipperdolling  and  Krechting,  and  were  shortly  joined  by  the  tailor 
Bockhold,  of  Leyden,  and  Gerrit  Kippenbrock,  of  Amsterdam,  a  bookbinder,  and  at 
last  by  Matthiesen  himself.  With  their  adherents,  they  soou  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city ;  Matthiesen  set  up  as  a  prophet,  and  when  lie  lost  his  life  in  a  sally  against 
the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  was  besieging  the  town,  Bockhold  and  Knipperdolling  took 
his  place.  The  churches  were  now  destroyed,  and  12  judges  were  appointed  over 
the  tribes,  as  among  the  Israelites ;  and  Bockhold  (1534)  had  himself  crowned  king  of  the 
“New  Sion,”  under  the  name  of  John  of  Leyden.  The  Anabaptist  madness  in  Munster 
now  went  beyond  all  bounds.  The  city  became  the  scene  of  the  wildest  licentiousness; 
until  several  Protestant  princes,  uniting  with  the  bishop,  took  the  city,  and  by  executing 
the  leaders,  put  an  end  to  the  new  kingdom  (1535). 

But  the  principles  disseminated  by  the  A.  were  not  so  easily  crushed  As  early  as 
1533  the  adherents  of  the  sect  had  been  driven  from  Emden,  and  taken  refuge  iii  the 
Netherlands;  and  in  Amsterdam  the  doctrine  took  root  and  spread.  Bockhold  also  had 
sent  out  apostles,  some  of  whom  had  given  up  the  wild  fanaticism  of  tlieir  master;  they 
let  alone  the  community  of  goods  and  women,  and  taught  the  other  doctrines  of  the  A., 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  kingdom  of  pure  Christians.  They  grounded  their  doc¬ 
trines  chiefly  on  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  this  class  was  David 
Joris,  a  glass-painter  of  Delft  (1501-1556).  Joris  united  liberalism  with  anabaptism, 
devoted  himself  to  ntystic  theology,  and  sought  to  effect  a  union  of  parties.  He 
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acquired  many  adherents,  who  studied  his  book  of  miracles  ( Wunderbuch),  which  appeared 
at  Deventer  in  1542,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  new  Messiah.  Being  persecuted, 
he  withdrew  from  his  party,  lived  inoffensively  at  Basle,  under  the  name  of  John  of 
Bruges,  and  died  there  in  the  communion  of  the  reformed  church.  It  was  only  in  1559 
that  his  heretical  doctrines  came  to  light,  when  the  council  of  Basle  had  the  bones  of 
Joris  dug  up,  and  burned  under  the  gallows. 

The  rude  and  fanatical  period  of  the  history  of  anabaptism  closes  with  the  scandal 
of  Munster.  A  new  era  begins  with  Menno  Simons.  (See  Menno.)  Surrounded  by 
dangers,  Menno  succeeded,  by  prudent  zeal,  in  collecting  the  scattered  adherents  of  the 
sect,  and  in  founding  congregations  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
He  called  the  members  of  the  community  “God’s  congregation,  poor,  unarmed  Chris¬ 
tians,  brothers;”  later,  they  took  the  name  of  Mennonites,  and  at  present  they  call  them¬ 
selves,  in  Germany,  Taufgesinnte  ;  in  Holland,  Doopsgezinden — corresponding  very 
nearly  to  the  English  designation  Baptists.  This,  besides  being  a  more  appropriate 
designation,  avoids  offensive  association  with  the  early  Anabaptists.  Menno  expounded 
his  principles  in  his  Fundamentbuche  von  demrechten  Christlichen  Glauben,  1556  (Elements 
of  the  True  Christian  Faith).  This  book  is  still  an  authority  among  the  body,  who  lay 
particular  stress  on  receiving  the  doctrines  of  the  scripture  with  simple  faith,  and  acting 
strictly  up  to  them,  and  set  no  value  on  learning  and  the  scientific  elaboration  of  doc¬ 
trines.  They  reject  the  taking  of  oaths,  war,  every  kind  of  revenge,  divorce  (except  for 
adultery),  infant  baptism,  and  the  undertaking  of  the  office  of  magistrate;  magistracy 
they  hold  to  be  an  institution  necessary  for  the  present,  but  foreign  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ;  the  church  is  the  community  of  the  saints,  which  must  be  kept  pure  by  strict 
discipline.  With  regard  to  grace,  they  profess  universalism,  or  hold  it  to  be  designed 
for  all,  and  their  views  of  the  Lord’s  supper  fall  in  with  those  of  Zwingli;  in  its  celebra¬ 
tion,  the  rite  of  feet-washing  is  retained.  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Alsace,  their 
form  of  worship  differs  little  from  the  Lutheran.  Their  bishops,  elders,  and  teachers 
serve  gratis.  Children  receive  their  name  at  birth,  baptism  is  performed  in  the  place  of 
worship,  and  adults  that  join  the  sect  are  rebaptized. 

But  along  with  these  general  principles  there  have  been  endless  diversities  and  splits 
in  the  sect,  occasioned  by  differences  as  to  strictness  of  discipline.  This  cause  divided 
the  body,  as  early  as  1554,  into  the  mild  and  the  strict  Mennonites.  The  first  are  known 
by  the  title  of  Waterlanders,  from  a  place  in  Holland;  the  second  split  again  into  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  subdivisions,  according  to  minute  shades  of  strictness,  and  their  several  desig¬ 
nations,  derived  from  the  names  of  leaders,  places,  and  even  peculiarities  of  dress  (Jolm- 
Jacob  Christians,  Buttoners,  Hook-and-eye-ers,  etc.),  bewilder  the  student  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history.  The  purity  of  their  lives,  however,  commanded  everywhere  respect,  and 
their  industry  made  them  prosperous;  so  that  they  gradually  secured  formal  toleration 
in  many  places. 

Almost  the  only  split  among  the  early  continental  Baptists  on  doctrinal  grounds  wTas 
that  which  took  place  in  Amsterdam  in  1664.  Arminianism  had  not  been  without  its 
influence,  especially  among  the  Waterlanders,  originally  more  liberal  in  their  views.  A 
leading  congregation  accordingly  divided  into  two  parties,  one  (Galenists,  from  Galenus, 
their  leader)  advocating  freer  views  in  doctrine  and  discipline ;  the  other  (Apostoolists, 
from  Samuel  Apostool)  adhering  to  absolute  predestination  and  the  discipline  of  Menno. 
The  liberal  party  rejected  creeds  as  of  human  invention,  adopted  much  of  the  philosophy 
and  theology  of  England,  and  exercised  no  little  influence  on  the  intellectual  progress  of 
Holland.  These  two  parties  gradually  absorbed  the  other  sections  of  the  Baptists  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  19tli  c.,  a  union  took  place  by  which  all  the 
congregations  now  belong  to  one  body. 

In  Germany,  the  Baptists  have  made  some  attempts  in  more  recent  times  to  extend 
their  church  with  considerable  success.  Under  the  Baptist  Union  of  Germany  (which, 
although  including  churches  in  Holland,  Poland,  and  other  countries,  derives  its  strength 
largely  from  Prussia)  there  were,  in  1872,  103  churches,  with  19,393  members.  Iu  Prus¬ 
sia,  various  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  Baptists  early  in  this  century,  such  as 
exemption  from  military  service.  They  were  tolerated  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemberg, 
Mecklenburg,  Russia,  France,  and  Denmark ;  but  were  expelled  from  Sweden.  Wher¬ 
ever  they  are  settled,  they  are  respected  as  quiet,  industrious  subjects ;  but  several  Ger¬ 
man  governments  have  imposed  restrictions  on  their  exercise  of  public  worship;  the 
reason  assigned  being  the  tendency  to  visionary  enthusiasm,  which  had  again  shown  itself 
in  some  congregations. 

As  the  representatives  of  the  sect  in  Great  Britain  and  North  America  have  little  or  no 
historical  connection  with  the  earlier  A.  of  the  continent,  they  fall  more  properly  to  be 
noticed  under  ^Baptists. 

AN  ABAS  ID  iE,  or  Labyrinthibranchid,e,  a  family  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
characterized  by  a  remarkable  structure  of  the  upper  membranes  of  the  pharynx,  which 
are  divided  into  small  irregular  leaves,  containing  between  them  cellular  reservoirs. 
These  retain  water  sufficient  to  keep  the  gills  moist  for  a  considerable  time,  and  so  enable 
the  fish  to  subsist  out  of  water,  and  to  travel  some  distance  on  dry  ground ;  some  of  the 
species,  as  the  climbing  perch  (q.v.)  of  India  ( anabas  scandens),  climbing  steep  banks,  or 
even  trees,  by  means  of  the  spines  of  the  fins,  tail,  and  gill-covers.  Ophicephalus  margi- 
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natus  is  often  seen  traveling  among  the  grass  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
fishes  of  this  family  appear  to  leave  the  water  for  various  reasons;  but  very  commonly, 
it  would  appear,  upon  account  of  the  drying  up  of  pools  in  periodical  droughts,  their 
peculiar  organization  enabling  them  to  go  in  search  of  others.  They  are  all  fresh-water 
fishes,  natives  of  the  s.e.  of  Asia,  continent  and  islands,  and  of  South  Africa.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  under  11  genera.  Some  of  them  are  much  esteemed  for 
their  delicacy  as  food. 

ANAB  ASIS  (Greek),  literally,  an  ascent  or  a  march  out  of  a  lower  into  a  higher  coun¬ 
try — the  name  of  two  historical  works:  1.  The  A.  of  Cyrus,  written  by  Xenophon,  which 
gives  a  narrative  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother, 
the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes,  and  of  the  retreat  of  his  10,000  Greek  allies  under  the  com 
mand  of  Xenophon;  2.  The  A.  of  Alexander,  written  by  Arrian,  and  giving  an  account  of 
the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the  great. 

AN'ABLEPS  (from  the  Gr.  anableps,  to  look  up),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  mala- 
copter ygii  abdominales,  family  cyprinidce  of  Cuvier — of  the  family  cyprinodontidce  (q.  v.)  of 
Agassiz — characterized  by  a  structure  of  the  eyes  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  any 
other  vertebrated  animals.  This  consists  in  a  division  of  the  cornea  and  iris  into  two 
somewhat  unequal  elliptical  parts,  by  transverse  bands  formed  of  the  conjunctiva  (see 
Eye),  so  that  the  animal  appears  to  have  four  eyes,  and  there  are  really  two  pupils  on 
each  side,  the  other  parts  of  the  e}^e  being  single.  This  peculiarity  of  structure  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  connected  with  a  habit  which  these  fishes  are  said  to  have  of  swimming  with 
the  e}res  partly  out  of  the  water.  They  are  elongated,  scaly  fishes,  with  flattish  rounded 
back,  and  depressed  head.  The  young  are  brought  forth  alive,  and  in  a  state  of  consid¬ 
erable  advancement.  The  best  known  species,  A.  tetrophalmus,  inhabits  the  rivers  of 
Guiana  and  Surinam. 

ANACARDIA  CEiE  (Terebintace^e  of  some  botanists,  and  part  of  Terebintacea:  of 
others),  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  abound  in  a  resinous,  sometimes  acrid  and  poisonous  juice.  The  leaves 
are  alternate  and  without  dots;  the  flowers  inconspicuous,  usually  unisexual.  The  calyx 
is  generally  small  and  persistent,  and  has  generally  five  divisions;  the  petals  are  perigyn- 
ous,  equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  imbricated  in  aestivation,  occasionally 
wanting.  The  stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them,  or 
twice  as  many,  or  more ;  distinct  when  there  is  a  fleshy  disk,  cohering  at  the  base  when 
the  diskis  wanting.  The  ovary  is  usually  single,  free  or  adhering  to  the  calyx,  1-celled; 
the  styles  1,  3,  or  4,  occasionally  wanting;  the  ovule  solitary,  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  by  a  cord.  The  fruit  is  usually  a  drupe,  the  seed  exalbuminous.  The  order 
contains  about  95  known  species,  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  tropical,  amongst  which  are 
a  considerable  number  valuable  for  the  resinous  juices  and  varnishes  which  they  yield,  as 
the  varnish  of  Sylliet,  varnish  of  Martaban,  Japan  lacker,  etc.,  and  others,  which  produce 
wholesome  and  pleasant  fruits.  See  Cashew  Nut,  Pistacia,  Mastic,  Turpentine 
Tree,  Mango,  Hog  Plum. 

ANACARDTUM.  See  Cashew  Nut. 

ANACHARIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  hydrocharidece  (q.v.),  of  which  a 
species,  A.  alsinastrum  (elodea  canadensis  of  some  botanists),  has  recently  become  natu¬ 
ralized  in  Britain,  suddenly  appearing  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  impede  the  navigation 
of  some  rivers  and  canals.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  growing  in  ponds  and 
slow  streams  and  is  a  dark-green,  much-branched  perennial,  entirely  floating  under 
water,  its  flowers  only  appearing  above  water  for  a  very  short  time  at  the  period  of  fer¬ 
tilization,  as  in  others  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  numerous  leaves,  which 
are  either  opposite,  or  in  whorls  of  3  or  4,  without  foot-stalks,  linear-oblong,  transpa¬ 
rent,  3  to  4  lines  long.  The  female  flowers  are  sessile  in  the  upper  axils,  and  are  inclosed 
in  a  small  2-lobed  spathe;  the  slender  tube  of  the  perianth  is  often  2  or  3  in.  long,  so  as 
to  attain  the  surface  of  the  water,  wiiere  it  terminates  in  three  or  six  small  spreading  seg¬ 
ments.  The  male  flowers  are  seldom  observed.  The  plant  was  first  found  in  Britain  in 
1842,  by  the  late  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick,  in  the  lake  of  Dunse  castle;  and  again  in  1847 
by  Miss  Kirby,  in  the  reservoirs  of  a  canal  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  now  very  abundant 
and  troublesome  in  the  Trent,  Derwent,  and  other  rivers.  Its  rapidity  of  growth  is 
extraordinary.  Immense  masses  disfigure  the  shallows  of  the  Trent,  and  cover  the  beds 
of  the  deeps.  It  strikes  its  shoots  under  the 'mud  in  a  lateral  direction  for  6  in.  or 
1  ft.,  and  then  rises  and  spreads.  The  stems  are  very  brittle,  and  every  fragment  is 
capable  of  growing,  so  that  the  means  usually  adopted  to  get  quit  of  it  serve  rather  for 
its  propagation.  It  appears,  however,  that  water-fowl  are  very  fond  of  it;  and  by  them, 
probably,  its  seeds  may  be  conveyed  from  one  river  to  another.  It  has  been  found  that 
swans  may  be  fed  upon  it  with  advantage,  and  its  excessive  growth  kept  down  more 
effectually  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  salmon  ascending  the  rivers  in  which  it  occurs;  but  for  some  kinds  of  fish 
it  probably  affords  both  food  and  shelter.  The  manner  of  its  introduction  into  Britain 
is  unknown,  although  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  may  have  escaped  from  some  gar¬ 
den-pond — a  conjecture  the  more  doubtful,  from  the  distance  between  the  localities  in 
which  it  was  first  found ;  but  its  rapid  increase  is  of  great  scientific  interest,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  important  subject  of  the  distribution  of  species.  As  being  calculated  to 
block  up  water-courses,  the  plant  involves  some  serious  economic  considerations. 

ANACHAR'SIS,  a  Scythian  and  brother  of  king  Saulios,  visited  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Solon,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  but  whose  abilities  for  framing  a  con¬ 
stitution  he  does  not  seem  to  have  estimated  highly.  Incited  by  a  love  of  learning,  he 
subsequently  traveled  through  several  countries.  On  account  of  his  clearness  of  under¬ 
standing,  he  was  numbered  among  the  seven  wise  men ;  and  many  sagacious  proverbs  and 
sayings  were  ascribed  to  him.  No  other  “barbarian”  ever  received  the  Athenian  fran 
cliise.  The  letters  which  bear  his  name  were  written  long  after  his  time.  It  is  said  that, 
after  his  return  to  his  native  land,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king,  who  feared 
the  introduction  of  the  mysteries  belonging  to  the  Greek  religion,  in  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  A.  had  been  initiated. 

Under  the  title,  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis  en  Orece  (Travels  of  the  young  Anachar¬ 
sis  in  Greece),  Jean  Jacques  Barthelemy,  a  well-known  French  author  (q.  v.),  wrote  a 
description  of  Greek  life  and  manners,  displaying  learning  and  good  taste,  but  disfigured 
by  many  anachronisms.  A.  is  made  to  visit  Athens  only  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Alexander  the  great,  and  the  features  of  several  distinct  periods  in  Grecian  history  are 
confusedly  regarded  as  having  been  contemporaneous.  The  book,  therefore,  will  not 
bear  a  critical  examination;  but  it  has  contributed  its  share  towards  an  improved  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ancient  life,  and  has  given  rise  to  several  similar  works,  such  as  the  Gallus  and 
Charicles  of  Becker.  The  A.  of  Barthelemy  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  most  old  libraries ;  it  is  still  a  deservedly  esteemed  work,  which  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  the  youngs 

ANACHRONISM,  an  error  in  chronology.  Sometimes  an  A.  is  purposely  made  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  or  to  bring  certain  events  within  convenient  compass  for  dramatic  pur¬ 
poses.  Shakespeare,  in  his  Julius  Caesar,  makes  the  “clock”  strike  three;  and  Schiller,  in 
his  Piccolomini,  speaks  of  a  “  lightning-conductor”  as  existing  about  150  years  before  the 
date  of  its  invention.  These  discrepancies,  however,  do  not  seriously  injure  the  general 
truth  of  a  poetical  work.  The  A.  is  more  offensive  when,  in  a  work  'which  pedantically 
adheres  to  the  costumes  and  other  external  features  of  old  times,  we  find  a  modern 
style  of  thought  and  language,  as  in  the  old  French  dramas  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  In 
popular  epic  poetry  A.  is  a  common  feature.  Achilles  is  always  young;  Helena,  always 
beautiful.  In  their  versions  of  old  classic  traditions,  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  con¬ 
verted  Alexander,  ^Eneas,  and  other  ancient  heroes,  into  good  Christian  knights  of  the 
12th  century.  In  the  Nibelungen-lied,  Attila  and  Theodoric  are  good  friends  and  allies, 
though  the  latter  began  to  reign  some  40  years  after  the  former.  At  the  end  of  the  poem 
the  heroine,  who  must  have  been  nearly  60  years  old,  and  had  passed  through  great 
affliction  and  sorrow,  is  still  the  “  beautiful  queen  Ivriemhild.” — Many  ludicrous  exam 
pies  of  A.  may  be  found  in  old  paintings,  e.g.,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  modern 
costumes. 

ANACLA'CHE,  one  of  the  mountains  of  Bolivia,  in  18°  12' s.,  69°  20'  w. ;  about  4  m. 
high,  always  covered  with  snow. 

ANACLE'TUS  I.,  Saint;  second  or  third  bishop  of  Rome,  a  martyr  under  Domitian. 
Others  say  that  he  succeeded  Clement  I.  as  fifth  Roman  bishop,  and  was  martyred  about 
109  A.D. 

ANACLE'TUS  II.,  Peter  de  Leon,  anti-pope.  He  was  chosen  in  1130  by  a  faction 
of  cardinals  opposed  to  Innocent  II. ,  and  was  sustained  by  the  Roman  and  some  other 
states.  .  He  maintained  himself  at  Rome  against  the  arms  of  Lothaire,  the  opposition  of 
other  kings,  and  the  clergy  in  general;  d.  1138. 

ANACONDA,  Eunectes  murina,  a  serpent  of  the  boa  family,  native  of  tropical 
America..  It  passes  most  of  its  time  in  shallow  lakes  or  streams,  living  chiefly  on  small 
rodents,  iguanas,  fish,  and  occasionally  monkeys  and  ant-eaters,  which  it  crushes  and 
swallows.  It  is  not  venomous,  and  is  handled  without  danger.  The  natives,  who  make 
shoes  and  bags  of  its  skin,  use  its  fat  for  oil,  and  its  flesh  for  food.  It  is  ovo viviparous ; 
swims  rapidly  and  can  remain  long  under  water.  It  is  seldom  more  than  20  ft.  long. 

ANAC  REON,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  b.  at  Teos,  a  sea¬ 
port  of  Ionia,  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  Abdera,  to  which  place  most  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  emigrated  wdien  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  540  b.c.,  and  rose 
to  fame  as  a  poet  about  530  b.c.  He  was  patronized  by  Poly  crates,  the  ruler  of 
Samos,  who  invited  him  to  his  court;  and  there  he  sang,  in  light  and  flowing  strains, 
the  praise  of  wine  and  beauty.  After  the  death  of  Polycrates,  he  went  to  Athens  (521 
b.  c.),  and  was  received  with  distinguished  honor  by  Hipparchus.  On  the  fall  of  Hip¬ 
parchus,  he  left  Athens,  and  probably  returned  to  Teos,  from  which,  during  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  Ionia  against  Darius,  he  fled  to  Abdera,  where  he  d.,  at  the  age  of  85. 
According  to  tradition,  he  was  choked  by  a  dried  grape.  Great  honors  were  paid  to 
him  after  his  death;  Teos  put  his  likeness  upon  its  coins,  and  a  statue  was  raised  to 
him  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  represented  him  in  a  state  of  vinous  hilarity. 

Only  a  few  of  his  poems  have  been  preserved.  Of  five  books  which  once  existed, 
only  68  lyrics  now  exist  which  bear  his  name;  but  of  these,  comparatively  few  are  to  be- 
confidently  regarded  as  genuine.  They  exhibit  great  simplicity  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
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sion,  fertility  of  invention,  and  variety  of  illustration.  Moore,  a  poet  of  congenial  spirit, 
translated  the  Odes  of  A.  into  English  verse. 

ANACY  CLTJS.  See  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

ANADYOM  ENE  (“  emerging  ”),  one  of  the  names  of  Venus;  a  painting  by  Apelles, 
representing  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  and  wringing  her  flowing  wet  hair.  Phryne  or 
Pancaste  was  supposed  to  have  supplied  the  model  for  this  master-piece  of  Apelles. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cos  bought  the  picture,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 
iEsculapius.  Augustus  afterwards  bought  it  for  100  talents  of  remitted  taxes,  and 
placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix.  It  is  frequently  described  in  the  Greek 
anthology. 

ANADYR',  or  Anadir,  a  sea  or  large  gulf  of  n.e.  Asia,  much  resorted  to  by  whalers. 
— Anadyr  River,  in  e.  Siberia,  flows  500  m.  through  rocky,  barren,  and  snowy  regions, 
and  empties  in  the  sea  of  A. 

ANTE  MIA  (from  a,  privative,  and  aima,  blood)  is  the  condition  generally  termed  pov¬ 
erty  of  blood,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  diminution  in  the  fibrine,  and  especially  in 
the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  (see  Blood),  which  in  some  cases  of  A.  may 
be  so  low  as  27  in  1000  parts.  Persons  in  an  anaemic  condition  have  pale  waxy  com¬ 
plexions,  pallid  lips  and  tongues,  and  if  blood  be  drawn  from  them,  it  forms  a  clot 
which  is  less  red,  and  also  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  serum,  than  blood  from  a 
healthy  person. 

They  suffer  from  palpitations,  fainting,  and  headaches,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  vision  •  and  the  symptoms  may  simulate  organic  disease  within  the  head  or  of 
the  heart.  This  A.  condition  may  be  induced  by  repeated  looses  of  blood,  or  by  defect¬ 
ive  nutrition,  or  by  some  cause,  as  in  chlorosis,  when  the  balance  is  disturbed  between 
the  loss  and  reproduction  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  curative  treatment  of  A.  consists  in  allowing  the  patient  fresh  air,  good  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  those  materials  which  promote  the  formation  of  the  deficient  elements  of  the 
vital  fluid.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  iron,  of  which  there  are  several  preparations. 
This  remedy  has,  in  some  instances  of  chlorosis,  doubled  the  proportion  of  red  blood 
corpuscles  in  a  very  short  time. 

ANiESTHE  SI  A  (a,  privative,  and  aisthesis,  sensation)  is  a  term  used  to  express  a  loss 
of  sensibility  to  external  impressions,  which  may  involve  a  part  or  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body.  In  some  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous  centers,  a  part  of  the  body  may 
become  totally  insensible  to  pain,  while,  in  another  part,  sensation  may  be  unnaturally 
acute,  or  be  in  a  state  of  hypersesthesia.  When  a  nerve  is  divided,  there  is  no  feeling  of 
touch  or  pain  referred  to  the  parts  which  it  supplies,  because  these  are  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  brain;  and  in  some  diseases,  as  the  elephantiasis  grcecorum,  a 
loss  of  sensation  in  patches  of  the  skin  is  an  early  and  characteristic  symptom.  This 
insensibility  to  external  impressions  may  be  either  peripheral — that  is,  on  the  surface 
of  the  body — or  central,  that  is,  from  a  cause  acting  primarily  upon  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord.  See  Methylene  ( Supp .) 

In  ancient  writers,  we  read  of  insensibility  or  indifference  to  pain  being  obtained  by 
means  of  Indian  hemp  ( canabis  Indica),  either  inhaled  or  taken  into  the  stomach.  The 
Chinese,  more  than  1500  years  ago.  used  a  preparation  of  hemp,  or  ma-yo,  to  annul  pain. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  mandragora  for  a  similar  purpose  ( poiein  anaisthesian); 
and  as  late  as  the  13th  c.,  the  vapor  from  a  sponge  filled  with  mandragora,  opium,  and 
other  sedatives  wTas  used.  The  mandragora,  however,  occasionally  induced  convulsions, 
with  other  alarming  symptoms;  and  though  Bulleyn,  an  English  author  (1579),  mentions 
the  possibility  of  putting  patients  who  Avere  to  be  cut  for  the  stone  into  ‘  ‘  a  trance  or  a 
deepe  terrible  dreame”  by  its  use,  it  gradually  became  obsolete  and  banished  from  the 
pharmacopoeia.  John  Baptista  Porta,  of  Naples,  in  his  work  on  natural  magic  (1597), 
speaks  of  a  quintessence  extracted  from  medicines  by  somniferous  menstrua.  This  was 
kept  in  leaden  vessels,  perfectly  closed,  lest  the  aura  should  escape,  for  the  medicine 
would  vanish  away.  “When  it  is  used,  the  cover  being  removed,  it  is  applied  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  sleeper,  who  draws  in  the  most  subtile  power  of  the  vapor  by  smelling, 
and  so  blocks  up  the  fortress  of  the  senses,  that  he  is  plunged  into  the  most  profound 

sleep,  and  cannot  be  roused  without  the  greatest  effort . These  things  are  plain  to 

the  skillful  physician,  but  unintelligible  to  the  wicked.”  In  1784,  Dr.  Moore,  of  London, 
used  compression  on  the  nerves  of  a  limb  requiring  amputation,  but  this  method  was  in 
itself  productive  of  much  pain.  In  1800,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  experimenting  with  the 
nitrous  oxide  or  laughing-gas,  suggested  its  usefulness  as  an  anaesthetic;  and  in  1828,  Dr. 
Hickman  suggested  carbonic  acid  gas.  As  early  as  1795,  Dr.  Pearson  had  used  the  vapor 
of  sulphuric  ether  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic  affections  of  the  respiration.  The  fact 
that  sulphuric  ether  could  produce  insensibility  was  shown  by  the  American  physicians 
Godwin  (1822),  Mitchell  (1832),  Jackson  (1833),  Wood  and  Bache  (1834);  but  it  was  first 
used  to  prevent  the  pain  of  an  operation  in  1846,  by  Dr.  Morton,  a  dentist  of  Boston. 
The  news  of  his  success  reached  England  on  17th  Dec.,  1846;  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson,  a  dentist,  and  Mr.  Liston,  the  eminent  surgeon,  operated  on  patients  rendered 
insensible  by  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether.  This  material  was  extensively  used  for 
a  year,  when  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  discovered  the  anaesthetic  powers  of 
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chloroform  (see  Ciiloroform),  and  introduced  the  use  of  it  into  his  own  department, 
midwifery.  Since  that  time,  chloroform  has  been  the  anaesthetic  in  general  use  in 
Europe,  but  either  is  preferred  in  America.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  most  medical  men, 
that  chloroform  should  not  be  given  where  there  is  weak  action  of  the  heart  from  disease. 
Other  substances  have  been  used  by  inhalation,  such  as  nitric  ether  and  bichloride  of 
methylene.  The  latter  substance  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Richardson,  of  London; 
but  it  has  not  been  generally  accepted,  as  it  depresses  to  a  dangerous  extent  after  it  has 
been  administered  for  some  time. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  the  power  of  producing  local  A.  Freezing 
mixtures  have  been  employed;  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  or  cooled  air,  or  a  finety  divided 
spray  of  ether,  have  been  thrown  on  the  part.  All  of  these  methods  have  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  they  injure  the  tissues,  and  may  be  followed  by  much  pain.  An  agent  which 
would  benumb  the  sensory  nerves,  without  injuring  them  or  the  neighboring  parts,  is 
still  a  great  want.  Recently,  in  dentistry,  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  has  been  much 
employed.  It  is  rapid  in  action,  and  is  not  usually  followed  by  unpleasant  effects;  but 
as  it  induces  a  condition  in  the  blood  similar  to  that  in  asphyxia,  its  use  is  not  unattended 
with  danger.  Chloroform  continues  to  occupy  its  high  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ings  granted  to  man.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that  it  requires  to  be  used  under  cer¬ 
tain  precautions,  and  that  in  unskillful  hands  its  application  may  be  fatal. 

See  On  Chloroform  and  other  Anesthetics,  by  John  Snow  (Loud.,  1858);  The  Obstetric 
Memoirs  and  Contributions  of  James  Y.  Simpson  (Edin.,  1855). 

AN  AG  AL  LIS.  See  Pimpernel. 

ANAG'NI  (anc.  Anagnia),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  37  m.  e.s.e.  from  Rome.  It  stands  on 
a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  and,  although  an  ill-built  t.,  is  the  residence  of 
many  noble  families.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  There  are  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  The  ancient  Anagnia  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Hernici.  It  was  a  place  of 
importance  during  the  whole  period  of  Roman  history,  and  Virgil  mentions  it  as  the 
“  wealthy  Anagnia.  ”  Pop.  6000. 

ANAGRAM  (from  the  Greek  ana,  backwards,  and  gramma,  writing),  the  transposition 
of  the  letters  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  short  sentence,  so  as  to  form  a  new  word  or  sentence. 
It  originally  signified  a  simple  reversal  of  the  order  of  letters,  but  has  long  borne  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  used.  The  Cabalists  attached  great  importance  to  anagrams, 
believing  in  some  relation  of  them  to  the  character  or  destiny  of  the  persons  from  whose 
names  they  were  formed.  Plato  entertained  a  similar  notion,  and  the  later  Platonists 
rivaled  the  Cabalists  in  ascribing  to  them  mysterious  virtues.  Although  now  classed 
among  follies,  or  at  best  among  ingenious  trifles,  anagrams  formerly  employed  the  most 
serious  minds,  and  some  of  the  puritanical  writers  commended  the  use  of  them.  Cotton 
Mather,  in  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  John  Wilson,  the  first  pastor  of  Boston,  in  New 
England,  mentions 

His  care  to  guide  his  flock  and  feed  his  lambs 
By  words,  works,  prayers,  psalms,  alms,  and  anagrams. 

The  best  anagrams  are  such  as  have,  in  the  new  order  of  letters,  some  signification 
appropriate  to  that  from  which  they  are  formed.  It  was  a  great  triumph  of  the  mediaeval 
anagrammatist  to  find  in  Pilate’s  question,  “  Quid  est  veritas  f”  (What  is  truth?)  its  own 
answer:  “  Est  vir  qui  adest  ”  (It  is  the  man  who  is  here).  Anagrams,  in  the  days  of  their 
popularity,  were  much  employed,  both  for  complimentary  and  for  satirical  purposes; 
and  a  little  straining  was  often  employed  in  the  omission,  addition,  or  alteration  of  let¬ 
ters,  although,  of  course,  the  merit  of  an  A.  depended  much  upon  its  accuracy. 

I.  D’lsraeli  ( Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii.)  has  a  chapter  on  anagrams,  which,  as  an 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  he  ranks  far  above  acrostics.  Among  a  great  many  considered  by 
him  worthy  of  record,  are  the  following:  The  mistress  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  was 
named  Marie  Touchet ;  this  became  le  cliarme  tout  (I  charm  every  one),  “  which  is  histor¬ 
ically  just.”  The  flatterers  of  James  I.  of  England  proved  his  right  to  the  British  mon¬ 
archy,  as  the  descendant  of  the  mythical  king  Arthur,  from  his  name  Charles  James 
Stuart,  which  becomes  claims  Arthur's  seat.  An  author,  in  dedicating  a  book  to  the 
same  monarch,  finds  that  in  James  Stuart  he  has  a  just  master.  “But,  perhaps,  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  anagrams  was  produced  on  a  singular  person  and  occasion.  Lady  Eleanor 
Davies,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Davies,  the  poet,  was  a  very  extraordinary 
character.  She  was  the  Cassandra  of  her  age,  and  several  of  her  predictions  warranted 
her  to  conceive  she  was  a  prophetess.  As  her  prophecies  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles 
I.  were  usually  against  the  government,  she  was  at  length  brought  by  them  into  the 
court  of  high  commission.  The  prophetess  was  not  a  little  mad,  and  fancied  the  spirit 
of  Daniel  was  in  her,  from  an  A.  she  had  formed  of  her  name, 

Eleanor  Davies. 

Reveal ,  O  Daniel ! 

The  A.  had  too  much  by  an  l,  and  too  little  by  an  s  ;  yet  Daniel  and  reveal  were  in  it, 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  inspirations.  The  court  attempted  to  dispossess  the 
spirit  from  the  lady,  while  the  bishops  were  in  vain  reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of 
the  scriptures,  to  no  purpose,  she  poising  text  against  text:  one  of  the  deans  of  the 
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arches,  says  Heylin,  shot  her  through  and  through  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her 
own  quiver;  he  took  a  pen,  and  at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent  A. : 

Dame  Eleanor  Davies. 

Never  so  mad  a  Ladie  ! 

The  happy  fancy  put  the  solemn  court  into  laughter,  and  Cassandra  into  the  utmost 
dejection  of  spirit.  Foiled  by  her  own  weapons,  her  spirit  suddenly  forsook  her;  and 
either  she  never  afterwards  ventured  on  prophesying,  or  the  A.  perpetually  reminded  her 
hearers  of  her  state — and  we  hear  no  more  of  this  prophetess.” 

On  a  visit  to  King’s  Newton  hall,  in  Derbyshire,  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  left  writ¬ 
ten  on  one  of  the  windows,  Gras  ero  lux  (To-morrow  I  shall  be  light),  which  is  the  A.  of 
Carolus  Rex. 

AN'AHEIM,  a  t.  in  Los  Angelos  co.,  California,  12  m.  from  the  ocean;  the  center  of 
a  great  wine  interest.  Pop.,  ’80,  833.  Wine  product,  ’75,  8,000,000  gals. 

ANAHUAC',  a  Mexican  term,  said  to  signify  “near  the  water.”  Its  application  is 
vague  in  the  extreme.  It  is  either  a  plateau  or  a  ridge.  As  a  ridge  again  it  oscillates 
between  the  continuation  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  below  lat.  40°  n.,  and  that  branch  of 
the  chain  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte; 
and  as  a  plateau,  it  designates  either  the  whole  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico  or  certain 
portions  thereof,  more  or  less  extensive,  with  the  capital  as  a  common  center.  Practi¬ 
cally,  if  one  acceptation  is  more  generally  admitted  than  another,  A.  may  be  regarded  as 
the  largest  of  those  plateaus — a  definition  which,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  lakes, 
seems  more  peculiarly  to  suit  the  etymology  of  the  word.  See  further,  Cordilleras  of 
Central  America — a  description  which,  for  want  of  a  briefer  and  better  one,  may  be 
made  to  embrace  all  that  less  regular  section  of  the  backbone  of  America  which  lies 
between  the  simple  formations  of  the  Andes  to  the  s.  and  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  n. 

AN  AKIM,  a  gigantic  race  of  people,  whose  stronghold  was  Kirjath-arba,  in  the  s.  of 
Palestine.  In  the  opinion  of  some  biblical  critics,  they  were  not  Canaanites,  as  they  are 
not  included  in  the  list  of  devoted  nations ;  others,  again,  conclude  from  the  fact  that  in¬ 
variably  mention  is  made  only  of  three  individuals  or  families,  that  the  name  is  appella¬ 
tive  rather  than  gentile,  and  that  the  A.  were  merely  particular  tribes  of  the  wide-spread 
and  powerful  Amorites,  distinguished  for  their  unusual  stature.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Israelites  considered  them  too  dangerous  for  neighbors,  and  consequently  subjected  them 
to  the  same  stern  treatment  as  the  rest.  It  was  the  A.  whose  appearance  so  terrified  the 
Hebrew  spies  who  entered  the  land  of  promise  from  Kadesli-barnea.  Those  who  escaped 
the  sword  of  Joshua  fled  to  the  country  of  the  Philistines;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Goliah  and  the  other  Philistine  giants  were  their  descendants ;  a  supposition  proba¬ 
ble  enough,  when  we  reflect  that  the  particular  places  in  which  the  fugitive  A.  took 
refuge  were  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod.  The  word  Anak  means  a  necklace  or  neck-chain; 
and  some  have  supposed  that  these  giants  received  that  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  wearing  such  ornaments  proudly  round  their  necks ;  others  translate  the  word  A. 
by  “long-necked  men,”  or  men  with  long-stretched  necks,  i.e .,  men  of  great  height.  The 
A. ,  however,  in  all  probability,  immediately  derived  their  name-  from  Anak,  the  son  of 
Arba. 

ANAKOLU  THON  is  a  term  employed  both  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  to  denote  the 
absence  of  strict  logical  sequence  in  the  gramatical  construction.  Good  writers  some¬ 
times  sacrifice  this  logical  sequence  to  emphasis,  clearness,  or  graceful  arrangement.  In 
colloquial  speech,  nothing  is  more  common  than  examples  of  A. 

ANAL'CIME,  Cubicite,  or  Sarcolite,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  usually  occur¬ 
ring  in  24-sided  crystals,  and  sometimes  in  cubes  with  the  eight  solid  angles  replaced  by 
the  faces  of  an  octahedron.  It  is  found  in  the  lake  Superior  copper  region. 

ANALEM'MA,  a  name  given  to  a  projection  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane.  In  this  form 
of  projection,  called  also  orthographic,  the  plane  of  projection  is  that  of  a  meridian,  or 
one  parallel  thereto,  and  the  point  of  sight  is  assumed  at  an  infinite  distance  on  a  line 
normal  to  the  plane  of  projection  and  passing  through  the  center  of  the  sphere.  A 
circle  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  projected  into  an  equal  circle;  a 
circle  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  projected  into  a  right  line  equal  in 
length  to  the  diameter  of  the  projected  circle;  a  circle  in  any  other  position  is  projected 
into  an  ellipse,  whose  major  axis  equals  the  diameter  of  the  projected  circle.  The  term 
A.  was  also  applied  to  an  instrument  of  brass  or  wood,  on  which  such  a  projection 
was  accompanied  by  a  horizon ;  it  was  used  in  finding  the  time  of  the  rising  or  setting  of 
the  sun. 

A'NAL  GLANDS.  Under  this  name  may  be  described  a  large  and  diversified  group 
of  glands,  found  in  many  animals,  and  generally  characterized  by  the  disagreeable  odor 
of  their  secretion.  Those  to  which  the  name  most  strictly  belongs  are  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  among  carnivora  and  rodents;  they  consist  of  follicles  which  pour  their  secretion 
into  sacs  with  muscular  walls  and  narrow  orifices,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus. 
According  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  it  appears  that  these  sacs  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  prolongations  inwards  of  the  common  integument,  and  that  two  sorts  of  glands 
open  into  them ;  one  of  a  lobulated  structure,  having  a  fatty  secretion,  and  representing 
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the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  greatly  hypertrophied;  the  other  crowded  more  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sac,  tubular,  and  elaborating  the  specific  secretion.  In  the  hyena,  there  is  a 
single  sac,  which  opens  by  a  transverse  hssure  above  the  vent.  There  is  a  gradual  pas¬ 
sage  from  true  A.  G.  to  others  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  Thus,  there  are 
glands  called  inguinal  in  the  hare  and  rabbit — little  bare  places  pouring  out  an  unctuous 
secretion,  which  are  held  to  be  equivalent  to  A.  G.,  only  not  inclosed  in  sacs.  The  civet 
cat  has  an  anal  sac  on  each  side  of  the  vent ;  and  also  two  other  sacs  opening  by  a 
common  outlet  in  front  of  the  vent;  and  from  the  latter  is  derived  the  substance  known 
as  civet,  which  the  negroes  seek  for  on  the  trees  where  it  has  been  left  by  the  civet  cats. 
The  civet  gland  furnishes  a  natural  link  between  the  A.  G.  and  those  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  genital  apertures,  called  preputial.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
the  beaver,  large  sacs  found  both  in  the  male  and  female,  and  which  furnish  the  casto- 
reum  of  commerce.  The  beaver  lias  true  A.  G.  besides.  The  sac  which  contains  the 
musk  of  the  musk-deer  lies  in  the  middle  line  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  opens 
at  the  prepuce.  The  secretion  peculiar  to  badgers,  polecats,  and  skunks,  and  which 
they  use  as  an  instrument  of  defense,  shielding  themselves  from  their  adversaries  by  an 
overpowering  and  intolerable  odor,  comes  from  a  pouch  situated  beneath  the  tail.  In 
some  animals,  we  meet  with  secretions  similar  to  some  of  the  above,  poured  out  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  the  bat,  there  are  glands  on  the  face  opening  above  the 
mouth,  which  prepare  a  fetid  oily  secretion;  the  so-called  lacyrymal  follicles  of  rumi¬ 
nants,  and  the  cutaneous  glands  of  the  tail  of  the  deer,  secrete  a  dark  unctuous  humor;, 
and  the  temporal  gland  between  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  elephant  pours  out  an  oily 
substance  at  rutting-time.  The  peccary  has  an  odoriferous  gland  on  its  back;  and  the 
crocodile  has  a  musk-sack  under  the  lower  jaw.  Anal  sacs  opening  immediately  behind 
the  vent  are  also  found  in  the  crocodile  and  in  many  serpents. 

AN  ALOGUE,  a  term  in  comparative  anatomy.  Organs  are  analogous  to  one  another, 
or  are  analogues,  when  they  perform  the  same  function,  though  they  may  be  altogether 
different  in  structure ;  as  the  wings  of  a  bird  and  the  wings  of  an  insect.  Organs,  again, 
are  homologous,  or  homologues,  when  they  are  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  undergo  a 
similar  development,  and  bear  the  same  relative  position,  and  this  independent  of  either 
form  or  function.  Thus,  the  arms  of  a  man  and  the  wings  of  a  bird  are  homologues  of 
one  another.  See  Homology. 

ANAL'OGY,  a  term  originally  Greek,  and  which  signifies  an  agreement  or  correspond¬ 
ence  in  certain  respects  between  things  in  other  respects  different.  Euclid  employed  it  to 
signify  proportion,  or  the  equality  of  ratios,  and  it  has  retained  this  sense  in  mathematics; 
but  it  is  a  term  little  used  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  of  very  frequent  use  in  every  other 
department  of  knowledge  and  of  human  affairs.  In  grammar  we  speak  of  the  A.  of 
language,  i.e.,  the  correspondence  of  a  word  or  phrase  with  the  genius  of  the  language, 
as  learned  from  the  manner  in  which  its  words  and  phrases  are  ordinarily  formed.  A., 
in  fact,  supposes  a  rule  inferred  from  observation  of  instances,  and  upon  the  application 
of  which,  in  other  instances  not  precisely,  but  in  some  respects,  similar,  we  venture,  with 
more  or  less  confidence,  according  to  the  degree  of  ascertained  similarity,  and  according 
to  the  extent  of  observation  from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  rule  has  been  derived. 
The  opposite  to  A.  is  anomaly  (Gr.  irregularity);  and  this  term  is  used  not  only  in  gram¬ 
mar,  but  with  reference  to  objects  of  natural  history  which  in  any  respect  are  exceptions 
to  the  ordinary  rule  of  their  class  or  kind.  In  the  progress  of  science,  analogies  have 
been  discovered  pervading  all  nature,  and  upon  which  conclusions  are  often  based  with 
great  confidence  and  safety.  Reasoning  from  A.  indeed  warrants  only  probable  conclu 
sions;  but  the  probability  may  become  of  a  very  high  degree,  and  in  the  affairs  of  life 
we  must  often  act  upon  conclusions  thus  attained.  Reasoning  from  A.,  however, 
requires  much  caution  in  the  reasoner.  Yet  even  when  its  conclusions  are  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  they  often  serve  to  guide  inquiry  and  lead  to  discovery.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries  recently  made  in  natural  science  were  the  result  of  investigations  thus 
directed.  Where  the  proper  evidence  of  truth  is  of  another  kind,  arguments  from  A. 
are  often  of  great  use  for  the  removal  of  objections.  It  is  thus  that  they  are  employed 
by  bishop  Butler  in  his  A.  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature.  Inlaw,  reasoning  from  A.  must  often,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  admitted 
in  the  application  of  statutes  to  particular  cases.  Upon  similar  reasoning,  the  practice  of 
medicine  very  much  depends.  To  discover  the  meaning  of  any  composition,  it  is  also 
often  necessary;  the  sense  of  the  author  in  a  passage  somewhat  obscure  being  in  some 
measure  determined  according  to  passages  in.  which  he  has  expressed  himself  more 
clearly.  The  application  of  this  rule  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  a  point  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  latter  insisting  upon  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  difficult  passages  by  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  authority.  The  extension  of  it 
to  the  whole  Scriptures,  however,  depends  upon  the  admission  of  their  inspiration ;  but 
this,  when  fully  admitted,  warrants  a  more  confident  use  of  analogical  reasoning  than  in 
the  case  of  the  works,  or  even  of  a  single  work,  of  an  uninspired  author.  Protestant 
theologians  have  very  generally  employed,  with  reference  to  this  rule  of  interpretation, 
the  phrase  “  A.  of  faith,”  deriving  it  from  Rom.  xii.  6;  but  the  meaning  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  that  verse  is  disputed.  However,  the  reality  of  an  A.  of  faith,  and  the  right  o£ 
reasoning  from  it,  are  not  affected  by  any  criticism  on  that  verse. 
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Analogue. 
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ANAL'YSIS  (Gr.),  the  resolution  of  a  whole  into  its  component  parts.  In  mental 
philosophy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  logical  treatment  of  an  idea  so  as  to  resolve  it  into 
other  ideas  which  combine  to  form  it.  A  judgment  or  proposition  may  thus  also  he 
analyzed..  The  opposite  of  A.  is  synthesis  (q.v.);  and  the  opposition  of  these  terms  is 
common  in  other  branches  of  science  as  well  as  in  mental  philosoph}".  We  speak  of  an 
analytic  method  in  science,  and  of  a  synthetic  method ;  and  both  are  necessary,  the  one 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  other  to  secure  against  error,  and  promote  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  truth.  The  analytic  method  proceeds  from  the  examination  of  facts  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  principles  ;  whilst  the  synthetic  method  proceeds  to  the  determination  of 
consequences  from  principles  known  or  assumed.  The  test  of  perfection  in  a  theory  is 
the  harmony  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  methods  of  A.  and  synthesis. 

Mathematical  A.,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  method  of  treating  all  quan¬ 
tities  as  unknown  numbers,  and  representing  them  for  this  purpose  by  symbols,  such  as 
letters.,  the  relations  subsisting  among  them  being  thus  stated  and  subjected  to  further 
investigation.  It  is  therefore  the  same  thing  with  algebra,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
term,  although  the  term  algebra  is  more  strictly  limited  to  what  relates  to  equations,  and 
thus  denotes  only  the  first  part  of  A.  The  second  part  of  it,  or  A.  more  strictly  so  called, 
is  divided  into  the  A.  of  finite  quantities,  and  the  A.  of  infinite  quantities.  To  the  for¬ 
mer,  also  called  the  theory  of  functions,  belong  the  subjects  of  series,  logarithms,  curves, 
etc.  The  A.  of  infinites  comprehends  the  differential  calculus,  the  integral  calculus,  and 
the  calculus  of  variations.  To  the  diligent  prosecution  of  mathematical  A.  by  minds  of 
the  greatest  acuteness,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  great  progress  both  of  pure  and  applied 
mathematics  within  the  last  two  centuries. 

The  A.  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  was  a  thing  entirely  different  from  this,  and 
consisted  simply  in  the  application  of  the  analytic  method  as  opposed  to  the  synthetic,  to 
the  solution  of  geometrical  questions.  That  which  was  to  be  proved  being  in  the  first 
place  assumed,  an  incpiiry  was  instituted  into  those  things  upon  which  it  depended,  and 
thus  the  investigation  proceeded,  as  it  were,  back,  until  something  w'as  reached  which 
was  already  ascertained,  and  from  which  the  new  proposition  might  be  seen  by  necessary 
consequence  to  flow.  A  reversal  of  the  steps  of  the  inquiry  now  gave  the  synthetical 
proof  of  the  proposition.  The  modern  mathematical  A.  affords  a  much  more  easy  and 
rapid  means  of  solving  geometrical  questions;  but  the  ancient  A.  also  afforded  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  exercise  of  much  acuteness,  and  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  mathematical  science  until  comparatively  recent  times.  The  invention  of  it  is 
ascribed  to  Plato ;  but  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  on  geometrical  A.  none  are  extant, 
except  some  portions  of  those  of  Euclid,  Apollonius  of  Perga,  and  Archimedes. 

ANAL'YSIS,  in  chemistry,  is  the  term  applied  to  that  department  of  experimental 
science  which  has  for  its  object  the  chemical  disunion  or  separation  of  the  constituents 
of  a  compound  substance:  thus,  the  resolution  of  water  into  its  components,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen;  of  common  salt  into  chlorine  and  sodium;  of  marble  into  lime  and  carbonic 
acid;  of  rust  into  iron  and  oxygen;  of  sugar  into  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  and  of 
chloroform  into  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine — are  all  examples  of  chemical  A.  This 
department  of  chemistry,  therefore,  takes  cognizance  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  more 
complex  or  compound  substances  into  their  more  simple  and  elementary  constituents, 
and  is  antagonistic  to  chemical  synthesis,  which  treats  of  the  union  of  the  more  simple  or 
elementary  bodies  to  produce  the  more  complex  or  compound.  Chemical  A.  is  of  two- 
kinds:  Qualitative  A.,  which  determines  the  quality  or  nature  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
compound,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  each  which  may  be  present;  and  quantita¬ 
tive  A.,  which  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  balance  or  measure,  and  estimates  the  exact  propor¬ 
tion,  by  weight  or  volume,  in  wdiich  the  several  constituents  are  united.  Thus,  qualitative 
A.  informs  us  what  water,  marble,  common  salt,  etc.,  are  composed  of;  but  it  remains  for 
quantitative  A.  to  tell  us  that  water  consists  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  by  weight  united  with 
8  parts  of  oxygen;  that  marble  is  composed  of  28  parts  of  lime  and  22  of  carbonic  acid; 
common  salt,  of  35|  parts  of  chlorine  and  23  of  sodium;  turpentine,  of  30  carbon  and  4 
hydrogen;  chloroform,  of  12  carbon,  1  hydrogen,  and  106^  chlorine. 

The  divisions  of  inorganic  (mineral)  chemistry  and  organic  (vegetable  and  animal) 
chemistry  have  led  to  a  corresponding  classification  of  chemical  A.  into  inorganic  A., 
comprehending  the  processes  followed  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  the 
atmosphere,  water,  soils,  and  rocks;  and  organic  A.,  treating  of  the  modes  of  isolation 
and  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  found  in  or  derived  from  organized  structures— viz. , 
plants  and  animals.  Both  departments  afford  examples  of  what  are  called  proximate  and 
ultimate  A.  Proximate  A.  is  the  resolution  of  a  compound  substance  into  components 
which  are  themselves  compound:  thus,  in  inorganic  chemistry,  marble  is  resolved  into 
lime  (calcium  united  with  oxygen)  and  carbonic  acid  (carbon  with  oxygen);  whilst  ulti¬ 
mate  A.  comprehends  the  disunion  of  a  compound  into  its  elements  or  the  simplest  forms 
of  matter:  thus,  lime  into  calcium  and  oxygen;  carbonic  acid  into  carbon  and  oxygen-, 
water  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Organic  chemistry  affords,  still  better  examples  of 
each  class:  thus,  ordinary  wheat-flour,  when  sujected  to  proximate  A.,  yields,  as  Us 
proximate  components,  gluten  (vegetable  fibrin),  albumen,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  oil,  and 
saline  matter;  but  each  of  these  proximate  ingredients  is  in  itself  compound,  and  when 
they  undergo  ultimate  A.,  the  gluten  and  albumen  yield,  as  their  ultimate  elements  or 
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constituents,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus;  and  the 
starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  oil  are  found  built  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Several  other  terms  are  in  use  in  chemical  treatises :  thus  Gas  A.  is  applied  to  the 
processes  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  various  gases,  and  is  every  day  becoming 
of  more  and  more  importance  and  interest.  Metallurgic  A.  includes  the  smelting  of 
metallic  ores,  the  assays  of  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  etc.,  and,  in  general,  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  ultimate  A.  of  metallic  ores  and  compounds.  Agricultural  A.  is  restricted 
to  the  examination  of  manures,  feeding-stutfs,  and  soils;  medical  or  physiological  A.  to 
the  investigation  of  blood,  urine,  and  other  animal  fluids  and  juices,  and  the  examination 
of  medicinal  compounds;  whilst  commercial  A.  is  the  term  used  where  great  accuracy  or 
nicety  of  detail  is  not  required  in  an  A.,  but  where  the  commercially  important  constitu¬ 
ents  alone  are  determined,  as  the  separation  and  recording  of  the  amount  of  phosphates, 
ammonia,  and  alkaline  salts  in  a  sample  of  guano;  the  total  amount  of  saline  matter  in 
a  certain  water;  the  iron  in  an  iron-stone,  the  lime  in  a  limestone,  etc. 

Analytical  Chemistry  is  that  department  of  chemistry  which  takes  cognizance  of 
analyses.  The  analytical  chemist  requires  some  peculiar  apparatus,  together  with 
re-agents,  generally  solutions,  by  the  addition  or  reaction  of  which  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  compound  are  determined. 

ANAM'  or  Ann  am,  is  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  east  of  Further  India,  and  is 
often  called  Cochin-China  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  the  once  separate  states  of  Tonquinand 
Cochin-China,  and  of  a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodia.  At  present  it  comprises 
Tonquin  in  the  n.,  the  whole  of  Cochin-China,  with  the  exception  of  the  six  provinces 
ceded  to  France  in  1867,  and  Tsiampa  in  the  s.  The  country  is  mountainous  in 
the  interior,  has  rich  plains  in  the  n.  and  s.,  and  along  its  coast-land  has  excellent 
harbors.  Tonquin  possesses  rich  stores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron;  and  in  A.  are 
found  most  of  the  best-known  products  of  southern  Asia.  The  area  is  estimated  at  near 
200,000  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  at  21,000,000.  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  is  sometimes  called  an  empire.  The  independence  of  A.  (as  against  China)  was 
guaranteed  by  France  in  1872,  the  king  agreeing  to  accommodate  his  policy  to  that  of 
France,  to  annul  all  laws  against  Christians  and  converts,  and  to  open  three  ports  to 
foreign  vessels.  Hitherto  the  trade  of  A.  has  been  almost  wholly  wTith  China,  and  even 
in  A.  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  residents.  The  Anamese,  who  speak  a  mony- 
syllabic  tongue,  are  intelligent  and  peaceful,  and  are  clever  ship-builders.  For  the  most 
part  they  worship  tutelary  deities;  but  the  upper  classes  are  Confucians,  and  Buddhism 
is  tolerated.  There  are  besides  420,000  Boman  Catholic  Christians  in  A.  See  Cochin- 
China  and  Saigon. 

ANAM',  or  Annam'  (ante).  The  treaty  with  France  concluded  at  Saigon,  March, 
1874,  secured  to  the  emperor  of  A.  independence  of  all  foreign  powers,  especially  of  the 
emperors  of  China.  For  this  protection  the  emperor  of  A.  pledged  himself  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  policy  to  that  of  France,  to  annul  the  enactments  affecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  to  open  several  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  and  to  admit  to  those  ports  French 
consuls  and  a  limited  number  of  armed  guards.  This  treaty  opened  the  ports  of  Haiph¬ 
ong  and  Hanoi  in  1875;  and  of  Quinhon  in  1876.  Haiphong  is  a  mere  village  on  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Songkoi,  or  Hongkiang  (red  river),  at  a  point  reached  by  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  about  14  ft.  of  water.  Hanoi,  also  on  the  Hongkiang,  is  properly  the  capital  of 
Tonquin.  Quinhon  is  a  seaport  in  18°  50'  n.  and  69°  e.  The  form  of  government  in  A. 
is  an  unlimited  monarchy.  Hwang-te,  the  emperor,  has  a  personal  council  and  seven 
ministers.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  empire,  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  have  each 
a  viceroy,  and  there  is  a  governor  at  the  head  of  each  province.  The  empire  of  A.  com¬ 
prises  Cochin-China  (independent  of  the  six  provinces  of  lower  Cochin-China,  which 
xvere  ceded  to  France  in  1862-67)  and  the  province  of  Tonquin  (conquered  in  1862)  in 
the  n. ;  and  Tsiampa  in  the  s. ;  also,  as  tributaries,  the  territory  of  the  Laos,  and  the 
independent  Moi  tribes.  The  area  of  A.  is  about  200,000  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  12,000,000,  of  whom  the  largest  portion  are  in  the  provinces  of  Tonquin. 
Hue  is  the  capital,  with  a  population,  including  the  suburbs,  of  50,000,  of  whom  about 
3,000  are  Chinese.  The  religion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  a  belief  in  witchcraft, 
while  the  educated  classes  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  and  Buddhism  is  tolerated 
The  Christians  (Roman  Catholics)  are  rated  at  420,000.  The  army  is  in  six  corps,  com¬ 
prising  150,000  men;  each  corps  comprises  five  regiments  of  12  companies,  or  25.000 
men.  The  navy  consists  of  seven  small  corvettes,  300  junks,  and  a  few  vessels  ceded  by 
France  in  1876;  the  whole  armament  being  1400  guns  and  16,000  men.  The  imports  are 
ihardware,  cotton  thread,  hosiery,  Chinese  faience,  mirrors,  opium,  paper,  petroleum,  tea 
(dyes,  and  liquors.  There  are  no  railroads  or  telegraphs  in  the  empire.  The  country  pro¬ 
duces  sugar,  rice,  tropical  fruits,  and  valuable  timber.  The  people  partake  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  their  neighbors,  the  Chinese  on  one  side  and  the  Malays  on  the  other.  They 
are  indolent,  inoffensive,  and  fond  of  gayety.  In  dress  and  social  customs,  they  are  much 
like  the  Chinese,  though  their  women  are  not  compelled  to  live  in  seclusion.  See  Cochin- 
China,  ante. 

ANAMBOE',  or  Anamaboe',  a  seaport  on  the  African  gold  coast,  10  m.  e.  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle;  pop.  about  5000.  It  is  the  seat  of  some  trade,  and  was  once  a  great  slave 
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port.  The  British  fort  here  is  the  strongest  on  the  coast.  Exports,  gold-dust,  ivory 
palm-oil,  and  pea-nuts. 

ANAMIR  TA.  See  Cocculus  Indicus. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  an  ideal  change  of  development  or  form  that  may  be  found 
in  the  members  of  a  group  of  plants  or  animals.  It  has  been  suggested  that  by  the 
process  of  A.  animals  and  plants  of  the  present  time  have  been  developed.  In  optics 
A.  is  a.  drawing,  which  when  viewed  directly  appears  distorted  or  confused,  but  whose 
image  in  a  curved  mirror,  viewed  from  a  proper  point,  is  an  intelligible  and  consistent 
picture. 

ANA  NAS.  See  Pine- apple. 

ANANI  AS,  one  of  the  members  of  the  young  church  at  Jerusalem  who  conspired 
with  his  wife,  Sapphira,  to  make  a  false  pretense  respecting  their  gift  of  property  to 
the  community  of  the  brethren,  and  was,  with  his  wife,  struck  dead.  Another  A.  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  12,  and  elsewhere.  Still  another  A.  was  a  high-priest  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxiii.  2). 

ANAPA',  a  sea-port  in  Russia,  on  the  Black  sea;  pop.  9000.  The  town  is  fortified. 
Its  harbor  is  not  safe  in  all  weather. 

AN  ARCH Y  (from  t^e  Gr.  a,  privative,  and  arche,  government),  the  state  of  society 
without  any  regular  government,  when  a  country  is  torn  by  the  strife  of  parties,  and 
no  law  or  authority  remains.  Complete  A.  is  necessarily  rare  and  of  short  duration ; 
but  conditions  approaching  to  it  often  arise  after  revolutions  and  gross  abuses  in 
government;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  apt  to  become,  as  in  the  South  American  states,  a 
chronic  or  permanent  evil,  attended  with  constant  national  decay. 

ANARRHICHAS.  See  Wolp-fish.. 

A  NAS,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  birds,  included  in  the  order  palmipedes  (web-footed 
birds)  of  the  system  of  Cuvier,  and  divided  by  recent  ornithologists  into  a  number  of 
genera;  one  of  which,  retaining  the  name  A.,  contains  the  true  ducks,  and  others  contain 
the  swans  ( cygnus ),  geese  ( anser ),  scoters  ( oidemia ),  garrots  ( clangula ),  eiders  ( somateria ), 
pochards  (fuligula),  shovelers  ( rhyncaspis ),  shieldrakes  ( tadorna ),  musk-ducks  ( caivina ), 
teals  ( querquedula ),  widgeons  ( mareca ),  etc.  These,  with  mergansers  ( mergus )  and  flamin¬ 
goes  (phcenicopterus),  constitute  the  family  anatidce  of  some  ornithologists.  Cuvier  places 
them  in  a  family  called  by  him  lamellirostres,  and  distinguished  by  a  thick  bill,  horny 
only  at  the  nail-like  extremity,  and  elsewhere  invested  with  a  soft  skin,  the  edges  fur¬ 
nished  with  laminae,  or  with  small  teeth  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  food  from  the  mud  which  is  often  taken  into  the  bill  along  with  it.  The  laminae,  and 
large  and  broad  bill,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  old  genus  A.  Some,  as  the  true 
ducks,  subsist  in  great  part  on  small  insects;  others,  as  geese  and  swans,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  vegetable  food.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  distributed  over  all  parts 
of  the  world,  some  of  them  very  abundant  in  the  polar  regions.  Some  are  important 
for  their  feathers  or  down,  others  for  their  flesh  and  for  their  eggs.  A  few  have 
been  domesticated,  and  are  commonly  kept  for  economic  uses.  See  Duck,  Goose, 
Swan,  Eider,  Barnacle,  Teal,  etc. 

ANASTA  SIUS  I.,  emperor  of  the  east,  was  b.  in  430  a.d.,  at  Dyrrachium,  in  Epirus, 
of  an  obscure  family.  The  early  portion  of  his  life  is  unknown  to  history.  On  the 
death  of  Zeno,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate,  and  crowned  on  the  11th  April. 
491,  at  the  age  of  60.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno,  whom  he 
married.  No  monarch  was  ever  more  notable  for  his  heresies.  One  of  his  generals, 
Vitalian,  taking  advantage  of  this  unpopular  feature  of  his  character,  revolted,  ravaged 
Thrace,  Scythia,  and  Moesia,  compelled  A.  to  promise  to  recall  the  orthodox  bishops 
whom  he  had  banished,  and  secured  for  himself  the  title  of  governor  of  Thrace.  A., 
however,  had  some  good  natural  qualities,  and  performed  certain  praiseworthy  actions. 
He  suppressed  the  cruel  and  degrading  spectacles  where  men  fought  with  wild  beasts, 
abolished  the  sale  of  offices,  the  tax  on  domestic  animals,  which  had  existed  since  the 
days  of  Vespasian,  built  a  wall  on  the  w.  side  of  Constantinople  to  defend  it  from  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians,  constructed  aqueducts  in  the  city  of  Hierapolis,  made 
a  harbor  at  Caesarea,  and  restored  the  “pharos”  or  light-house  at  Alexandria.  He 
died  8th  July,  518. — Anastasius  II.,  emperor  of  the  east,  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  7th  c.,  and  died  in  719  a.d.  His  great  aim  was  to  restore  peace  to  the  church,  but 
his  measures  led  to  his  deposition. 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor,  elected  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople  by  the  senate 
and  people  in  713.  He  organized  a  formidable  naval  force  which  mutinied  at  Rhodes 
and  proclaimed  Theodosius,  a  low  person,  emperor;  and  this  Theodosius  took  Constanti¬ 
nople  six  months  later,  when  A.  escaped  to  Thessalonica  and  became  a  monk.  In  721,  he 
led  a  revolt  against  Leo,  the  successor  of  Theodosius,  but  fell  into  Leo’s  hands  and  was 
put  to  death. 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  b.  in  the  second  half  of  the  7th 
century.  He  favored  the  party  of  iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers.  He  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  emperor  Leon,  who  exacted  from  him  a  pledge  that  he  would  assist  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  images.  A.  kept  his  word;  but  having  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  new 
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emperor,  Constantine  Copronymus,  the  latter  (743)  seized  him,  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
marched  him  through  the  hippodrome  (race-course)  mounted  on  an  ass  with  his  head  to 
the  tail.  He  d.  in  753. 

ANASTA  SIUS  I.  was  elected  pope,  or  rather  bishop  of  Rome,  398  a.d.  He  succeeded 
Siricius,  one  year  after  the  death  of  Ambrose.  Under  his  pontificate,  flourished  Chry¬ 
sostom,  Augustine,  and  Jerome.  The  most  conspicuous  act  of  his  life  was  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  church  at  Antioch  with  that  of  Rome,  after  a  schism  of  17  years.  Among 
the  epistles  attributed  to  A.,  two  are  obviously  apocryphal;  the  one  addressed  to  Nere- 
nianus;  the  other  to  the  German  bishops.  The  latter  commanded  the  faithful  to  remain 
standing  while  the  gospel  was  read  in  the  churches,  that  neophytes  should  receive  holy 
orders  only  on  the  recommendation  of  five  bishops,  and  that  the  Manichaeans,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Rome,  should  not  be  admitted  into  Germany.  But  the  first  of  these 
epistles  is  posterior  to  the  death  of  A. ,  and  the  second  anterior  to  his  accession  to  the 
pontificate.  A.  was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  doctines  of  Origen,  one  of  whose  works 
(Pen  Archons,  i.e.,  Concerning  frinciples)  he  condemned  as  heretical.  For  this  he  is 
praised  by  Jerome,  who  calls  him  a  man  of  a  holy  life,  of  a  “rich  poverty,”  and  of  an 
apostolical  earnestness.  During  his  life,  several  councils  were  held,  at  Carthage,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Toledo.  He  d.  Dec.  14,  401  a.d. — There  were  three  other 
popes  of  this  name:  Anastasius  II.  (496—498),  Anastasius  III.  (911-913),  and  Anasta- 
sius  IV.  (1153-54).  See  Pope. 

ANASTA  SIUS,  Saint,  surnamed  Astric,  apostle  of  the  Hungarians,  was  b.  in  954, 
and  d.  in  1044.  A  Frenchman  by  birth,  he  finally  settled,  after  various 
changes,  at  the  court  of  Stephen,  duke  of  Hungary,  where  he  became  very 
influential,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
land.  All  his  energies  were  devoted  to  securing  the  triumph  of  the  Christian, 
faith. 

ANASTAT  IC  PXINTING.  See  Printing. 

ANASTAT  ICA.  See  Rose  of  Jericho. 

ANASTOMO  SIS  (Gr.,  the  making  of  a  mouth  or  opening),  an  anatomical 
term  used  to  express  the  union  of  the  vessels  which  carry  blood  or  other 
fluids,  and  also,  for  convenience’  sake,  the  junction  of  nerves.  The  veins 
and  absorbents  anastomose  to  form  large  single  trunks,  as  they  approach  their 
ultimate  destinations.  The  arteries  break  up  into  small  branches,  for  the 
supply  of  the  tissues,  and  each  small  vessel  again  communicates  with  others 
given  off  above  and  below.  At  each  large  joint  there  is  a  very  free  A.,  so 
that  the  safety  of  the  limb  bey  ond  may  not  be  entirely7  dependent  on  the  single 
arterial  trunk  passing  into  it,  exposed  as  it  is  to  all  the  obstructive  influences 
of  the  different  motions  of  the  limb.  After  the  main  artery  lias  been  perma¬ 
nently  obstructed,  the  anastomosing  vessels  enlarge,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the 
loss;  but  after  a  time,  only  those  whose  course  most  resembles  the  parent  trunk 
continue  enlarged,  and  the  others  gradually  regain  their  ordinary  dimensions. 

An  idea  of  the  profusion  of  this  anastomosing  system  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  if  the  innominata  artery,  or  great  vessel  destined  for  the  supply 
of  the  right  upper  half  of  the  body,  be  tied,  and  those  on  the  left  side  injected 
anafiiffm°S  size  an°i  vermilion,  the  injection  will  flow  freely  into  the  arteries  of  the 
right  arm,  through  branches  as  minute  as  they  are  numerous. 

ANATH  EMA  (Gr.,  a  thing  set  or  hung  up  or  apart — i.e.,  as  consecrated),  a  word  origi¬ 
nally  signifying  some  offering  or  gift  to  Deity,  generally  suspended  in  the  temple.  Thus, 
we  read  in  Luke  xxi.  5,  that  the  temple  was  adorned  “with  goodly  stones  and  gifts” 
(anathemasi).  It  also  signifies  a  sacrifice  to  God:  and,  as  the  animals  devoted  to  be  sac¬ 
rificed  could  not  be  redeemed  from  death,  the  word  was  ultimately  used  in  its  strongest 
sense,  implying  eternal  perdition,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  3;  Gal.  i.  8  and  9;  and  other  places.  In 
the  Catholic  church,  from  the  9th  c.,  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  excommuni¬ 
cation  and  anathematizing;  the  latter  being  the  extreme  form  of  denunciation  against 
obstinate  offenders.  The  synod  of  Pavia,  in  850,  determined  that  all  transgressors 
who  refused  to  submit  to  discipline,  such  as  penance,  should  be  not  merely  excommuni¬ 
cated,  but  anathematized,  and  deprived  of  every  kind  of  Christian  hope  and  consolation. 
Such  a  sentence  could  not  be  pronounced  without  the  concurrence  of  the  provincial  bish¬ 
ops  with  their  metropolitan.  See  Excommunication. 

AN'ATHOTH,  at.  in  Palestine,  4m.  n.  of  Jerusalem;  the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah; 
a  city  of  priests  and  of  refuge.  It  was  an  important  place,  but  it  is  now  supposed  to 
exist  only  in  the  little  village  of  Anata,  at  the  top  of  a  hill  n.  of  Jerusalem,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  Dead  sea.  At  A.,  Jeremiah  bought  the  field  as  a  symbol  of  the  return  from 
captivity. 

ANATO  LIA  (Gr.  Anatole,  the  east,  i.e.,  from  Constantinople)  is  the  modern  name  for 
Asia  Minor;  Turkish,  Anadoli.  It  may  be  considered  as  coincident  with  the  peninsula; 
the  boundary  line  on  the  e.  between  it  and  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  not  being  natu¬ 
ral,  cannot  be  well  defined.  The  area  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  200,000  square  miles.  It 
constitutes  the  western  prolongation  of  the  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  with  its  border 
mountain-ranges.  The  interior  consists  of  a  great  plateau,  or  rather  series  of  plateaus, 
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rising-  in  gradation  from  2400  to  5000  ft. ,  with  bare  steppes,  salt  plains,  marshes,  and 
lakes ;  the  structure  is  volcanic,  and  there  are  several  conical  mountains,  one  of  which, 
the  Agridagh  (Argseus),  with  two  craters,  rises  10,000  ft.  above  the  plain  of  Kaisarijeh, 
which  has  itself  an  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000  ft.  The  plateau  is  bordered  on 
the  n.  by  a  long  train  of  parallel  mountains,  varying  from  4000  to  6000  ft.  high,  and  cut 
up  into  groups  by  cross  valleys.  These  mountains  sink  abruptly  down  on  the  n.  side  to 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast;  their  slopes  towards  the  interior  are  gentler  and  bare  of  wood. 
Similar  is  the  character  of  the  border  ranges  on  the  s.,  the  ancient  Taurus,  only  that 
they  are  more  continuous  and  higher,  being,  to  the  n.  of  the  bay  of  Skanderun  or  Issus, 
10,000  to  12,000  ft.,  and  further  to  the  w. ,  8000  to  9000  feet.  The  w.  border  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  numerous  valleys,  opening  upon  the  archipelago,  through  the  highlands  of  the 
ancient  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysia,  to  the  northern  part  of  which  mounts  Ida  and  Olym¬ 
pus  belong.  Between  the  highlands  and  the  sea  lie  the  fertile  coast-lands  of  the  Levant. 
The  rivers  of  A.  are  not  considerable;  the  largest  are  the  Yeshil  Irmak  (Iris),  the  Kisil 
Irmak  (Halys),  and  the  Sakkariah  (Sangarius),  flowing  into  the  Black  sea;  and  the  Sara- 
bat  (Hermus)  and  Minder  (Maeander)  into  the  iEgean. 

The  climate  wears  on  the  whole  a  south-European  character ;  but  a  distinction  must  be 
made  of  four  regions.  The  central  plateau,  nearly  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  has  a 
hot  climate  in  summer,  and  a  cold  in  winter;  the  s.  coast  has  mild  winters  and  scorching 
summers ;  while  on  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  there  is  the  mildest  of  climates  and  a  mag- 
niflcent  vegetation.  On  the  n.  side,  the  climate  is  not  so  mild,  nor  the  productions  of  so 
tropical  a  kind  as  on  the  w. :  yet  the  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  and  a  more  delightful 
or  richer  tract  than  the  coast  from  the  sea  of  Marmora  to  Trebizond,  is  hardly  to  be 
found.  The  whole  peninsula,  however,  is  liable  to  earthquakes. 

In  point  of  natural  history,  A.  forms  the  transition  from  the  continental  character  of 
the  east  to  the  maritime  character  of  the  west.  The  forest-trees  and  cultivated  plants  of 
Europe  are  seen  mingled  with  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  east.  The  central  plateau,  which 
is  barren,  except  where  there  are  means  of  irrigation,  has  the  character  of  an  Asiatic 
steppe,  more  adapted  for  the  flocks  and  herds  of  nomadic  tribes  than  for  agriculture; 
while  the  coasts,  rich  in  all  European  products,  fine  fruits,  olives,  wine,  and  silk,  have 
quite  the  character  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  which  on  the  warmer  and  drier  s.  coast  shades 
into  that  of  Africa. 

The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  most  various  races.  The  dominant  race  are  the  Osmanli 
Turks,  who  number  about  1,200,000,  and  are  spread  over  the  whole  country;  next  to 
these  come  the  Turkomans,  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  and  speaking  a  dialect  of  the 
same  language.  These  are  found  chiefly  on  the  table-land,  leading  a  nomadic  life;  there 
also  live  hordes  of  nomadic  Kurds.  Among  the  mountains  e.  of  Trebizond  are  the  robber 
tribes  of  the  Lazes.  The  population  of  the  towns,  in  addition  to  Turks,  consists,  in  the 
w.,  chiefly  of  Greeks  and  Jews;  and  in  the  e.,  of  Armenians;  the  non-Turkish  popula¬ 
tion,  along  with  Europeans  in  the  maritime  marts,  have  the  whole  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  their  hands.  The  whole  population  of  the  peflinsula  is  supposed  not  to  exceed. 
5,000,000;  the  latest  official  census  available  made  it  10,907,000,  including  Armenia;  but 
this  is  thought  to  be  much  overestimated.  The  political  and  social  arrangements  are 
much  as  in  the  rest  of  Turkey  (q.v.).  One  peculiarity  is  the  old  Turkish  system  of  vas¬ 
sal-dynasties,  the  Dere-begs  (vallny  chiefs),  who,  like  the  feudal  lords  of  the  middle  ages 
in  Europe,  are  hereditary  rulers  and  military  commanders  of  their  district,  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  This  institution  is  in  greatest  force  in  the  n.e.  of  the  peninsula. 
The  power  of  these  feudal  chiefs,  however,  was  broken  by  Sultan  Mahmud. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  at  present  into  eight  eyalets  or  governments,  under  gover- 
nors-general,  and  each  of  these  again,  into  several  sandjaks,  or  provinces,  under  lieutenant- 
governors.  The  eyalets  are:  1.  Khudavendkiar,  in  the  n.w.,  including  ancient  Mysia, 
the  w.  part  of  Bitliynia,  and  part  of  Phrygia;  chief  t.  Brussa:  2.  Kastamuni,  occupying 
the  middle  of  the  n.  coast,  including  ancient  Paphlagonia,  the  e.  of  Bitliynia,  and  part  of 
Pontus;  chief  t.,  Kastamuni:  3.  Tarabosan  or  Trabezun  (Trebizond),  the  ancient  Pontus 
and  Colchis;  capital,  Trebizond:  4.  Aidin,  in  the  s.w.,  the  ancient  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
Phrygia;  capital,  Ismir  or  Smyrna:  5.  Konia,  formerly  Karamania,  eastward  from  Aidin, 
the  ancient  Lycia,  Pampliylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  and  part  of  Cilicia;  chief  t.,  Konieli 
(Iconium):  6.  Adana,  comprehending  the  rest  of  Cilicia,  Ivataonia,  and  part  of  Cappadocia; 
chief  t.,  Adana:  7.  Angora,  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  ancient  Cappadocia  and 
Galatia;  chief  t.,  Enguri  or  Angora:  8.  Sivas,  e.  from  Angora,  embracing  parts  of  Pontus 
and  little  Armenia ;  chief  t. ,  Sivas. 

ANAT  OMY  (Gr.,  a  cutting  up  or  dissecting)  is  the  science  of  the  form  and  structure  of 
organic  bodies,  and  is  practically  acquired  by  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  so  as  to 
show  their  distinct  formation,  and  their  relations  with  each  other.  It  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  as  applied  to  the  human  body,  while  the  A.  of  animals  is  styled  Zootomy,  and  that 
of  plants,  Phytotomy.  The  'investigation  and  comparison  of  the  structures  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  organic  bodies  is  styled  Comparative  A.  Theoretical  A.  is  divided  into 
,  General  and  Special. 

General  A.  gives  a  description  of  the  elementary  tissues  of  which  the  systems  and 
organs  of  the  body  are  composed,  as  preliminary  to  an  examination  of  them  in  their  com¬ 
bined  state  in  the  various  organs:  it  also  investigates  their  laws  of  formation  and  combi- 
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nation,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  various  stages  of  life.  This  branch  of 
study  may  also  be  styled  structural  or  analytical  A.,  and  has  been  first  developed  in  recent 
times,  especially  by  Bichat  (1801)  and  Bordeu,  who  have  been  followed  by  J.  Muller, 
Goodsir,  Mayer,  E.  H.  Webber,  Schwann,  Valentin,  and  many  others.  In  our  day, 
microscopic  investigation  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  study  of  elementary  tex¬ 
tures.  See  Histology. 

Special  A.  (styled  descriptive  by  the  French  writers)  treats  of  the  several  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body  in  respect  to  their  form,  structure,  and  systematic  connection  or  relation 
“with  each  other.  The  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  and  organs  in  an  order  deduced 
from  their  similarity  in  structure  or  use,  constitutes  Systematic  A.  According  to  this 
mode  of  study,  which  is  essential  as  an  introduction  to  physiology,  A.  has  been  divided, 
though  not  with  scientific  precision,  into  six  branches  of  study.  1.  Osteology ,  which 
treats  of  the  bones,  including  the  cartilages  of  the  joints  (chondrology). — 2.  Syndesmology , 
which  describes  the  ligaments,  or  bands,  that  unite  the  bones  of  various  joints.  The 
bones,  with  their  cartilages  and  ligaments,  form  a  framework,  which  supports  the  exter¬ 
nal  soft  parts,  and  within  which  the  vital  organs  are  suspended  and  protected  from 
injury;  they  are  also  arranged  in  a  mechanical  system  as  instruments  of  motion. — 3. 
Myology  explains  the  system  of  the  muscles,  which,  by  their  contractile  power,  serve  to 
impart  motion  to  the  bones  and  joints;  while,  like  the  bones,  they  contribute  to  form 
the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  to  protect  the  internal  organs.  Their  structure  also  serves 
to  produce  the  external  shape  and  symmetry. — 4.  Angeiology  describes  the  vessels  or 
ducts,  with  their  complex  net-work  and  ramifications,  spreading  over  most  parts  of  the 
body,  and  divided  into  two  great  systems :  (a),  the  blood-vessels  with  the  heart,  a  fleshy 
organ  propelling  the  blood  through  the  pulsating  vessels  or  arteries,  from  which  it  returns 
to  the  heart,  after  circulation  through  the  veins;  ( b ),  the  tymphatics,  by  wdiicli  a  certain 
fluid  (lymph)  is  brought  into  union  with  the  blood  in  the  organs  styled  lymphatic  glands, 
and  is  afterwards  passed  into  the  veins. — 5.  Neurology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  nerves, 
describes  the  nervous  system,  as  divided  into  first,  the  two  central  masses  of  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  column ;  second,  the  ramification  of  nerves  running  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  column  to  almost  all  points  of  the  surface;  and  lastly,  the  order  of  nerves  having 
a  peculiar  structure,  and  styled  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves. — 6.  Splanchnology 
describes  the  viscera,  or  organs  formed  by  combination  of  the  distinct  systems  of  veins, 
nerves,  lymphatics,  etc.,  and  mostly  situated  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  These  are 
divided  into  five  groups,  viz. :  (a),  the  organs  of  sensation — sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch;  ( b ),  of  voice  and  respiration — nostrils,  mouth,  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs,  with 
the  thyroid  gland,  the  thymus  gland,  and  the  diaphragm;  (c),  digestive  organs — the  mouth, 
with  its  salivary  glands,  the  throat,  gullet,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  with  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas;  (d),  the  urinary  organs — kidneys,  ureter,  bladder,  and  urethra;  (e), 
sexual  organs  of  both  sexes. 

Special  A.  may  be  treated  in  another  made ;  by  an  arrangement  made  in  accordance 
with  natural  divisions,  or  by  imaginary  lines  dividing  the  body  into  several  regions — as 
the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  extremities.  Again,  the  trunk  may  be  subdivided  into  neck, 
thorax,  and  abdomen;  and  in  each  of  the  main  regions,  several  subdivisions  may  be 
made.  This  system  of  arrangement  may  be  styled  Topoqrapiiical  A.,  and  is  also  known 
as  Surgical  A. ,  on  account  of  its  importance  as  the  basis  of  operative  surgery.  It  was 
the  eldest  of  the  Monroes  of  Edinburgh  University  who  first  gave  this  branch  of  the  study 
its  due  prominence. 

The  several  parts  and  organs  of  the  animal  body  will  be  found  described  under  their 
proper  heads.  See  Regions  of  the  Body. 

History  of  A. — It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  at  which  this  science  began  to  be 
cultivated,  but  it  probable  that  from  the  earliest  times  some  persons  took  advantage  of 
favorable  circumstances  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it.  The  Druids,  wTho  w^ere  at  once 
the  priests,  judges,  and  physicians  of  the  people,  demanded  from  those  wdio  came  for 
their  advice  human  victims  as  sacrifices,  and  w^ere  themselves  the  executioners;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities  of  acquiring  anatomical 
knowledge.  It  is  probable,  says  Galen,  that  HHsculapius,  who  excelled  in  the  treatment 
of  wTounds,  dissected  animals  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  His  descendants,  the 
Asclepiades,  cultivated  A.,  or  rather  zootomy,  and  founded  the  three  famous  schools  of 
Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Cnidos.  The  rabbins  tell  us  that,  although  among  the  Jews  the 
touching  of  a  dead  body  involved  ceremonial  uncleanness,  they  did  not  entirely  neglect 
A.,  which  they  studied  from  the  carefully  preserved  bones  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
necessary  manipulations  of  embalming.  They  counted  248  bones,  and  365  veins  or 
ligaments,  wRicli  division,  according  to  the  rabbins,  has  relation  to  the  248  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  law  that  command,  and  the  365  that  forbid. 

Homer  exhibits  a  certain  amount  of  anatomical  knowdedge  in  his  description  of 
wounds  in  the  Iliad.  Pythagoras  first  reasoned  physiologically  from  observations  made 
by  him  when  in  Egypt,  where  he  witnessed  the  sacrifices,  and  also  the  Egyptian  methods 
of  embalming.  Alcmeon  of  Crotona,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  first  dissected  animals 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  comparative  knowdedge  of  human  A.  Democritus,  wdio 
frequented  the  sepulchres,  probably  with  anatomical  views,  practiced  zootomy,  and  was 
engaged  dissecting  animals  wdien  visited  by  Hippocrates.  Hippocrates  II.,  descended  in 
the  eighteenth  degree  from  JEsculapius,  and  born  at  Cos  in  35  a.m.,  wTas  the  first  author 
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who  treats  A.  as  a  science.  He  caused  a  skeleton  of  brass  to  be  cast,  which  he  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  with  the  view  of  transmitting  to  posterity  proofs  of  the 
progress  he  had  made,  and  of  stimulating  others  to  the  study  of  A.  Aristotle,  who  lived 
384  b.c.  ,  does  not  appear  to  have  dissected  men ;  and  he  states  that  the  parts  of  man  are 
unknown  to  them,  or  that  they  possess  nothing  certain  on  the  subject  beyond  what  they 
can  draw  from  the  probable  resemblance  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  other  animals. 
He  first  gave  the  name  aorta  to  the  great  artery. 

Diodes  (380  b.c.)  was  the  first  who  treated  of  the  proper  manner  of  conducting 
anatomical  examinations  for  purposes  of  demonstration.  But  no  real  progress  in  A.  was 
made,  owing  to  the  researches  being  confined  to  animals,  till  the  time  of  Erasistratus, 
who  was  b.  at  Ceos  about  300  b.c.,  and  who  was  the  first  to  dissect  human  bodies.  He 
obtained  from  Seleucus  Nicanor  and  Antiochus  Sotertlie  bodies  of  criminals,  and  is  said 
to  have  dissected  some  condemned  to  death  while  they  were  still  alive.  His  writings  are 
lost,  but  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Galen.  He  made  many  discoveries, 
among  others,  of  the  lacteal  vessels.  Herophilus,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  was 
b.  at  Carthage,  but  carried  on  his  anatomical  pursuits  principally  at  Alexandria.  He 
also  is  said  to  have  dissected  living  subjects.  Parthenius,  who  lived  200  years  b.c., 
published  a  book,  entitled  On  the  Dissection  of  the  Human  Body.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  dissection  of  human  subjects  was  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties. 
Rufus  the  Ephesian,  who  lived  112  a.d.,  under  the  empire  of  Trajan,  taught  A.  in  a 
more  exact  manner  than  had  been  hitherto  done,  and  devised  a  more  exact  anatomical 
nomenclature.  He  made  use  of  animals  in  his  demonstrations,  and  mentions  that  ‘  ‘  of 
old  they  used  for  that  purpose  human  bodies.  ” 

Galen  (131  a.d.)  dissected  apes,  as  being  most  like  human  subjects,  though  he 
occasionally  obtained  bodies  of  children  exposed  in  the  fields,  or  of  persons  found 
murdered,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  dissect  in  secret.  There  was  at  this  time 
no  regularly  prepared  skeleton,  as  there  was  a  law  at  Rome  forbidding  the  use  of  dead 
bodies.  Galen’s  writings  show  a  knowledge  of  human  A.  Soranus  had  extensive 
knowledge  of  A.,  derived  from  human  subjects.  Moschion  had  some  anatomical  illustra¬ 
tions  engraved.  Oribasius  compiled  more  than  70  volumes,  the  24th  and  25th  being  on 
A.,  principally  from  Galen. 

Nemesius,  bishop  of  Nemesus,  a  t.  in  Phoenicia,  cultivated  A.  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  c. ,  in  which  also  Meletius  lived,  who  wrote  a  complete  treatise  On  the  Nature  and 
Structure  of  Man.  Theophilus,  a  monk,  published  in  the  7th  c.  a  good  abridgment  of 
the  A.  of  Galen. 

A.  made  small  progress  amon^  the  Arabs,  which  is  accounted  for  by  their  religion 
prohibiting  contact  with  dead  bodies.  When  the  great  Arabian  physician,  Rhazes,  was 
about  to  be  operated  on  for  cataract,  he  discovered  that  the  surgeon  was  ignorant  of  the 
structures  of  the  eye,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  operation.  Avicenna  (980  a.d.),  b.  in 
the  province  of  Khorasan,  was  a  good  osteologist,  and  described  some  structures  not 
alluded  to  by  Galen. 

A.  was  now  neglected  for  a  long  period,  till  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Sicily  (1194-1250), 
made  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  practice  surgery  without  having  first  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  A.  He  founded  a  chair  at  the  solicitation  of  Martianus,  his  chief  phy¬ 
sician,  where  the  science  was  demonstrated  for  five  years;  students  from  all  parts 
crowded  to  it,  and,  some  time  after,  a  similar  school  was  established  at  Bologna— these 
two  were  largely  attended,  but  no  very  material  progress  was  made  in  A. 

The  university  of  Montpellier  was  founded  by  pope  Nicholas  IV.  in  1284,  and  the 
chair  of  A.  was  filled  by  Bernard  Gordon  with  great  distinction  for  ten  years.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  huge  work,  called  Lilium  Medicince. 

Mundinus,  b.  at  Milan,  1315,  professed  A.  there,  and  is  considered  the  real  restorer 
of  A.  in  Italy.  He  publicly  demonstrated  it,  and  published  a  work  which  was  the  text¬ 
book  in  the  academy  of  Padua  200  years  after  its  publication.  Then  came  Guy  de 
Chauliac,  who  first  correctly  described  the  humerus.  Math ae us  of  Grado  published 
several  anatomical  works  about  1480.  Gabriel  de  Zerbus,  in  1495,  published  a  confused 
and  imperfect  work  on  A.  at  Verona.  The  science  continued  to  be  studied  by  surgeons 
such  as  Vigo  (1516),  Achillinus,  and  Berenger  (Carpi),  (1518),  who  boasted  of  having 
dissected  at  Bologna  more  than  a  hundred  subjects.  Reports  were  raised  that  he  dis¬ 
sected  living  Spaniards,  and  he  fled  or  was  exiled  to  Ferrara. 

Andre  Lacuna  (1535),  Charles  Etienne,  Gonthier  (1536),  Massa,  Driander  (1537),  Syl¬ 
vius  (1539),  Levasseur,  and  Gesner,  were  celebrated  for  A.;  but  especially  Andrew 
Vesalius,  b.  1514,  who  published  a  great  work  on  A.  before  he  was  28  years  of  age. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  open  the  body  of  a  young  Spanish  nobleman  whose  heart  was 
found  still  beating,  and  was  obliged  to  make  an  expiatory  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  In 
1564,  the  Venetian  senate  recalled  him  to  succeed,  at  Padua,  the  famous  Fallopius,  who 
had  just  died ;  on  his  return,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Zante,  where  he  was 

starved  to  death.  .  .  . .  „ 

William  Horman  of  Salisbury  wrote,  in  1530,  Anatomia  Corporis  Humani  (A.  of 
Human  Body) ;  then  came  Ingrassias,  and  others  of  less  note. 

Thomas  Gemini  of  London,  in  1545,  engraved  upon  copper  the  anatomical  figures  of 
Vesalius  which  had  appeared  in  Germany  upon  wood.  Gemini  suppressed  the  name 
of  Vesalius,  though  using  his  figures  and  descriptions.  Thomas  Vicary,  in  1548.  is  said 
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to  bo  the  first  who  wrote  in  English  on  A. ;  he  published  The  Anglishman's  Treasure,  or 
the  True  A.  of  Man's  Body.  John  Ligaeus,  in  1555,  published  an  anatomical  treatise  in 
Latin  hexameters.  Franco  (1556),  Valverda,  Columbus,  and  others,  wrote  works  of 
great  merit  on  A.  In  1561,  Gabriel  Fallopius  professed  it  with  great  distinction  at 
Padua,  and  made  many  original  discoveries. 

In  the  17th  c. ,  progress  was  rapid:  Hervcy,  in  1619,  discovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  microscope  was  employed  to  detect  the  structure  of  minute  vessels. 
Aselli,  in  1622,  discovered  and  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  lymph-vessels;  and 
his  conclusions  were  supported  by  the  investigations  of  Pecquet,  Bartholin,  and  Olaus 
Rudbeck.  The  glandular  organs  were  investigated  by  Wharton,  while  Malpighi,  Swam¬ 
merdam,  and  (in  the  following  century)  the  illustrious  Ruysch,  by  the  use  of  injections 
and  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  research  in  the  minute  structures. 
Eminent  names  in  the  history  of  A.  are  numerous  in  the  18th  century.  In  Italy,  which 
still  retained  its  former  pre-eminence,  we  find  Pacchioni,  Valsalva,  Morgagni,  San¬ 
torini,  Mascagni,  and  Cotunni  ;  in  France,  Winslow,  D’Aubenton,  Lieutaud,  Yicq 
d’Azvr,  and  Bichat,  the  founder  of  general  A. ;  in  Germany,  the  accomplished  Haller 
and  Meckel  prepared  the  way  for  greater  achievements  in  the  19tli  c. ;  in  Great  Britain, 
Cowper,  Cheselden,  Hunter,  Cruikshank,  Monro,  and  Charles  Bell  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  science;  while  Holland  was  worthily  represented  by  Boerhaave,  Albinus, 
Camper,  Sandifort,  and  Bonn.  On  the  boundaries  of  the  two  centuries,  we  find  the 
names  of  Sommering,  Loder,  Blumenbach,  Hildebrand,  Reil,  Tiedemann,  and  Seiler; 
nearly  all  connected  with  practical  medicine,  which  was  benefited  by  their  studies 
in  A. 

The  necessity  of  a  union  of  theory  and  practice  has  led  to  that  zealous  study  of 
Pathological  A.  (the  dissection  and  study  of  structures  as  modified  by  diseases)  which 
has  recently  prevailed.  The  origin  of  this  branch  of  A.  may  be  traced  back  to  ancient 
times  in  Egypt,  where  post-mortem  examinations  were  sometimes  made  to  discover  the 
seat  of  disease  and  cause  of  death.  In  the  medical  writings  of  the  Greeks,  some  ana¬ 
tomico-pathological  observations  are  found.  During  the  general  revival  of  science  in 
the  16th  c.,  many  notices  of  pathological  A,  occur.  In  1507,  Benevieni  of  Florence 
wrote  the  first  book  on  this  branch  of  science;  and  Bonet,  in  1679,  published  his  com¬ 
pilation  of  numerous  observations.  Still,  these  were  only  fragmentary  indications  of  a 
possible  science,  and  the  facts  stated  were  often  very  erroneously  interpreted.  Mor¬ 
gagni  (1767),  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  pathological  A.,  was  wor¬ 
thily  followed  by  Lieutaud,  Sandifort,  Hunter,  Baillie,  and  others.  Meckel  the 
younger,  in  Germany,  in  his  study  of  malformations,  etc.,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
practical  applications  of  the  science.  The  recent  change  of  direction  given  to  the 
study  of  pathological  A.,  which  is  now  properly  regarded  as  a  means  towards  prac¬ 
tical  improvements  in  medicine,  must  be  ascribed  to  Bichat  and  the  pupils  of  Brous- 
sais,  among  whom  may  be  mentionedthe  names  of  Laennec,  Cruveilhier,  Louis,  Andral, 
Lobstein,  Lebert,  Virchow,  Bennett,  etc.  In  London  and  other  large  towns  there  are 
societies  devoted  specially  to  the  investigation  of  pathology. 

Comparative  A.  has  always  preceded  antliropotomy,  or  dissection  of  the  human  sub¬ 
ject,  but  was  first  treated  systematically  as  a  distinct  science  by  Cuvier  and  his  pupil 
Meckel  the  younger.  The  system  proposed  by  the  latter  was,  unfortunately,  never 
completed.  Blumenbach,  Tiedemann,  Home,  Blainville,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  Cams, 
Oken,  Goethe,  the  German  poet,  Richard  Owen,  John  Goodsir,  and  Huxley,  must  be 
named  as  eminent  contributors  to  this  branch  of  science,  while,  in  late  years,  zootomy 
and  comparative  A.  have  been  studied,  with  an  especial  reference  to  physiology,  by 
Muller,  Wagner,  Siebold,  Bowman,  Todd,  and  Allan  Thomson. 

A.  for  Artists  is  studied  with  reference  to  the  effects  produced  by  internal  structure 
on  the  external  form,  and  describes  the  organs,  especialty  the  muscles  and  tendons,  not 
only  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  also  as  modified  by  passion,  action,  and  posture.  Conse¬ 
quently,  observation  of  the  nude  living  form  is  required  in  this  branch  of  study,  which 
has  been  treated  of  by  Errard  and  Genga  (1691);  and  in  modern  times,  by  Lavater  (1790), 
Camper  (1792),  Charles  Bell  (1806),  Salvage  (1812),  Mascagni  (1816).  Ivoeck  (1822),  Gardy 
(1831),  Fischer  (1838),  Salomon  and  Aulieli  (1841),  Berger  (1842),  Seiler  and  Gunther 
(1850),  etc. 

Practical  A.  includes  dissection  (q.v.)  and  the  making  of  preparations.  Preparation 
consists  in  dividing  parts  or  organs,  so  that  their  respective  forms  and  positions  may  be 
clearly  shown.  Organs  or  parts  thus  treated  are  styled  anatomical  preparations  of 
bones,  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  etc.  For  example,  a  bone  preparation  is  made  by  clear¬ 
ing  away  all  muscular  and  other  adhesions;  the  whole  structure  of  the  bones,  thus 
prepared  and  bleached,  when  connected  by  wires  in  its  natural  order,  forms  an  artificial 
skeleton. 

For  preparations  of  parts  containing  vessels  with  minute  ramifications,  injections  are 
employed.  Some  colored  fluid  which  has  the  property  of  gradually  becoming  solid,  is 
gently  injected  into  the  arteries  or  other  vessels,  by  means  of  a  syringe.  Formerlv, 
materials  which  required  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  to  preserve  their  fluidity  were 
used;  but  as  these  were  attended  with  inconvenience,  a  great  improvement  was  made 
by  Shaw  and  Weber,  who  introduced  the  use  of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  which, 
when  mixed  with  certain  metallic  compounds  in  due  proportions,  form  a  fluid  which,' 
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after  a  time,  becomes  solid  in  ordinary  temperatures.  Quicksilver  and  colored  lime- 
water  are  also  used  for  injection  of  the  finer  vessels.  Preparations  are  either  dried  and 
varnished  or  preserved  in  spirit. 

A  series  of  such  specimens,  arranged  in  proper  order,  forms  an  anatomical  museum. 
The  valuable  collections  made  by  Ruysch,  Rau,  Loder,  Walter,  John  and  William 
Hunter,  Meckel,  Sommering,  and  Dupuytren,  are  all  now  public  property.  There  is 
also  a  splendid  collection  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  collected  and  prepared  for 
the  most  part  by  John  Goodsir.  The  college  of  surgeons  of  Edinburgh  also  possesses  a 
very  valuable  museum  of  pathological  preparations.  As  it  is  impossible  to  preserve 
thus  all  parts  in  their  integrity  for  any  great  length  of  time,  artificial  copies  in  wood, 
ivory,  and  wax,  have  been  made  with  great  exactitude,  especially  in  Florence;  and  re¬ 
cently  Anzou,  in  Paris,  lias  employed  papier-mache  for  the  same  purpose.  But,  apart 
from  dissections  and  preparation  of  the  natural  organs,  the  most  general  and  available 
assistance  in  the  study  of  A.  is  found  in  anatomical  engravings  and  plates  on  wood  and 
copper.  This  assistance  was  known  in  ancient  times.  Aristotle  aflaxed  to  his  works  on 
A.  some  anatomical  drawings,  which  have  been  lost.  In  the  16th  c.,  the  greatest  artists 
— Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Diirer — gave  their  aid  in 
designing  anatomical  figures;  but  few  of  their  works,  in  this  department  of  art,  have 
been  preserved.  Lately,  lithography  has  been  employed.  Among  the  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  of  A.  which  we  now  possess,  the  old  works  by  Vasal  (1543),  Eustachius  (1714), 
Bidloo  (1685),  Albin  (1747),  Haller  (1743-1756),  and  Vicq  d’Azyr  (1786-1790),  may  be 
mentioned.  The  present  century  lias  supplied  works  of  first-rate  excellence  by  Caldani 
(Venice,  1801-1814),  Mascagni  (Pisa,  1823),  Langenbeck  (Gottingen,  1826),  Bourgery 
and  Jacob  (Paris,  1832),  and  Arnold  (Zurich,  1838).  For  general  use,  we  may  commend 
the  plates  of  Loder  (Weimar,  1803),  Cloquet  (Paris,  1826),  Osterreicher  (Munich,  1827- 
1830),  Weber  (Hiisseldorf,  1830),  Bock  (Leipsic,  1840),  and  D’Alton  (Leipsic,  1848);  in 
surgical  A.,  the  works  by  Rosenmiiller  (Weimar,  1805),  Pirogoff  (Dorp,  1840),  and 
Gunther  (Hamburg,  1844):  in  pathological  A.,  Meckel  (Leipsic,  1817-1826),  Cruveilhier 
(Paris,  1828-1841),  Froriep  (Weimar,  1828),  Albers  (Bonn,  1832),  Gluge  (Jena,  1843-1850), 
and  Vogel  (Leipsic,  1843):  in  comparative  A.,  Cams  (Leipsic,  1826)  and  Wagner  (Leipsic, 
1841).  Among  English  works  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Lizars,  Jones,  and  Richard 
Quain,  in  special  A.;  by  Morton  and  Maclise,  in  surgical  A. ;  and  by  Baillie  and  Bright 
in  pathological  A. 

ANAT  OMY  (in  law).  While  the  study  and  practice  of  A.,  or  the  art  of  dissecting  the 
human  body,  were  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  surgical  knowledge,  there  were,  until  the 
year  1832,  no  sufficient  legal  means  in  Britain  of  procuring  dead  bodies  for  anatomical 
purposes ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the  evasion,  and  sometimes  even  the  open  violation 
of  the  law  by  persons  interested  in  supplying  the  surgical  profession  with  subjects  for 
dissection.  The  high  prices,  indeed,  given  for  these  subjects,  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
created  a  lucrative  and  tempting  trade,  which  led  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes;  and 
murders,  with  no  other  object  than  the  possession  of  the  victim’s  body  for  the  surgeon’s 
knife,  were  frequently  committed.  The  notorious  case  of  Burke,  tried  and  convicted 
before  the  high  court  of  justiciary  in  Edinburgh,  in  1828,  is  a  horrible  illustration  of  the 
state  of  the  law  at  that  time,  and  of  the  position  in  which  it  placed  surgical  practitioners. 
It  was  believed  that  Burke  and  his  associate  Hare  had  been  the  murderers  of  sixteen 
persons,  whose  bodies  they, sold  to  the  anatomists.  It  was  their  practice  to  inveigle  poor 
people,  generally  strangers,  into  their  houses,  make  them  drunk,  and  then  smother  them. 
Burke,  informed  against  by  Hare,  was  condemned  for  thus  disposing  of  an  old  woman, 
and  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the  law,  bequeathing  a  new  verb,  to  burke,  to  the  English 
language.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  on  the  1st  of 
Aug.,  1832,  2d  and  3d  William  IV.  c.  75,  the  preamble  of  which,  sufficiently  disclosing 
its  necessity,  is  as  follows:  “Whereas,  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  sundry 
diseases  which  affect  the  body,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  treating  and  curing  such 
diseases,  and  of  healing  and  repairing  divers  wounds  and  injuries  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  cannot  be  acquired  without  the  aid  of  anatomical  examination:  and 
whereas,  the  legal  supply  of  human  bodies  for  such  anatomical  examination  is  insufficient 
fully  to  provide  the  means  of  such  knowledge:  and  whereas,  in  order  further  to  supply 
human  bodies  for  such  purposes,  divers  great  and  grievous  crimes  have  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and,  lately,  murder,  for  the  single  object  of  selling  for  such  purposes  the  bodies 
of  the  persons  so  murdered:  and  whereas,  therefore,  it  is  highly  expedient  to  give  protec¬ 
tion,  under  certain  regulations,  to  the  study  and  practice  of  A.,  and  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  may  be,  such  great  and  grievous  crimes  and  murder  as  aforesaid  ” — It  is  therefore 
enacted,  that  the  secretary  eff  state  for  the  home  department  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
chief  secretary  in  Ireland,  may  grant  a  license  to  practice  A.  to  any  fellow  or  member  of 
any  college  of  physicians  or  surgeons,  or  to  any  graduate  or  licentiate  in  medicine,  or  to 
any  person  lawfully  qualified  to  practice  medicine  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  to  any  professor  or  teacher  of  A.,  medicine,  or  surgery,  or  to  any  student  attending 
any  school  of  A.,  on  the  application  of  such  party  for  such  purpose,  countersigned  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace  acting  for  the  county,  city,  borough,  or  place  where  such  party 
resides,  certifying  that,  to  their  knowledge' or  belief,  such  party  so  applying  is  about  to 
carry  on  the  practice  of  A.  The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of 
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schools  of  A. ,  and  directs  them  to  make  a  quarterly  return  to  the  secretary  of  state,  or 
the  chief  secretary,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  subjects  removed  for  anatomical  examination 
to  every  place  in  the  inspector’s  district  where  A.  is  carried  on,  distinguishing  the  sex, 
and,  as  far  as  is  known  at  the  time,  the  name  and  age  of  each  person  whose  body  was  so 
removed.  The  inspectors  are  further  required  to  visit  and  inspect  places  within  their 
respective  districts  where  A.  is  practiced;  and  l'or  the  performance  of  all  these  duties,  the 
inspectors  are  each  to  have  an  annual  salary  not  exceeding  £100,  with  a  further  reasonable 
sum  for  their  official  expenses.  By  section  7,  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
executor  or  other  party  having  lawful  possession  of  the  body  of  any  deceased  person,  and 
not  being  an  undertaker  or  other  party  intrusted  with  the  body,  for  the  purpose  only  of 
interment,  to  permit  the  body  of  such  deceased  person  to  undergo  anatomical  examina¬ 
tion,  unless,  to  the  knowledge  of  such  executor  or  other  party,  such  person  shall  have 
expressed  his  desire,  either  in  writing,  at  any  time  during  his  life,  or  verbally,  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  during  the  illness  whereof  he  died,  that  his  body, 
after  death,  might  not  undergo  such  examination ;  or  unless  the  surviving  husband  or 
wife,  or  any  known  relative  of  the  deceased  person,  shall  require  the  body  to  be  interred 
without  such  examination:  while,  by  section  8,  it  is  declared  that  the  wishes  of  persons 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  that  th'eir  bodies  should  be  subjected  to  anatomical  exami¬ 
nation  shall  be  respected,  unless  the  deceased  person’s  surviving  husband  or  wife,  or 
nearest  known  relative,  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  person’s  nearest  known  relatives 
being  of  kin  in  the  same  degree,  shall  require  the  body  to  be  interred  without  such 
examination.  Bodies  are  not  to  be  removed  for  examination  until  48  hours 
after  death,  and  without  a  certificate  by  the  medical  attendant,  stating,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  or  belief,  the  manner  or  cause  of  death.  The  act  contains 
a  number  of  provisions  intended  to  secure  its  sufficient  administration ;  but,  by  section 
15,  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  or  prohibit  any  post-mortem  examination  of 
any  human  body  required  or  directed  to  be  made  by  any  competent  legal  authority;  and 
it  repeals  an  enactment  in  a  previous  statute,  9  George  IY.  c.  31,  which  directed  the 
bodies  of  murderers  after  execution  to  be  dissected. 

This  act  of  parliament  is  understood  to  have  met  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  obviate; 
and  under  it  the  supply  of  bodies  of  persons  dying  friendless,  in  poor-houses,  hospitals, 
and  elsewdiere,  is  stated  to  have  proved  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  profession. 

ANAXAGORAS,  one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school,  was  b. 
at  Clazomeme,  in  Ionia,  500  b.c.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family, 
which  circumstance  may  have  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  intellectual 
pursuits.  Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  possession  of  his  property,  but 
left  it  to  his  relations.  When  only  20  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Athens,  where,  in 
the  course  of  time,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  had  several  illustrious  pupils, 
among  whom  were  Pericles,  Euripides,  Socrates,  and  Archelaus.  But  at  last,  being 
accused  of  impiety  towards  the  gods,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  His  sentence,  how¬ 
ever,  wTas  commuted  into  banishment  for  life,  through  the  eloquence  of  Pericles.  He 
withdrew  to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont,  where  he  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
The  old  man  was  accustomed  to  say  proudly,  in  his  exile:  “It  is  not  I  who  have  lost 
the  Athenians,  but  the  Athenians  who  have  lost  me.”  When  on  his  death-bed,  the 
magistrates  of  the  towm  asked  what  funeral  honors  he  desired;  “Give  the  boys  a  holi¬ 
day,  ”  was  the  quaint  reply  of  the  sage ;  and  for  several  centuries  the  day  of  his  death 
was  commemorated  in  all  the  schools  of  Lampsacus. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  the  opinions  of  A.  in  philosophy.  Fragments 
merely  of  his  works  have  been  preserved,  and  even  these  are  sometimes  contradictory. 
Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  he  had  a  deeper  knowledge  of  physical  laws  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  The  absurdities  of  opinion  which  are  attributed 
to  him  are  no  proof  of  the  contrary,  for,  in  his  time,  any  attempt  to  explain  even  a 
moderate  number  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  sure  to  be  attended  with  what  every¬ 
body  now  sees  to  be  extravagant  fictions.  He  believed  the  heavens  to  be  a  solid  vault; 
the  stars  to  be  stones  thrown  up  from  the  earth  by  some  violent  convulsion,  and  set  on 
fire  by  the  ether  which  ever  burns  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  universe;  the  milky- way 
to  be  the  shadow  of  the  earth;  that  the  soul  had  an  aerial  body;  that  the  sun  was  a 
burning  mass  of  stone,  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus.  But  he  also  arrived  at  some 
tolerably  accurate  conclusions  regarding  the  cause  of  the  moon’s  light,  of  the  rainbow, 
of  wind,  and  of  sound.  His  great  contribution  to  ancient  philosophy,  however,  was  his 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  all  things.  He  held  that  all  matter  existed  originally  in  the 
condition  of  atoms;  that  these  atoms,  infinitely  numerous,  and  infinitely  divisible,  had 
existed  from  all  eternity,  and  that  order  was  first  produced  out  of  this  infinite  chaos  of 
minutiae  through  the  influence  and  operation  of  an  eternal  intelligence  (Gr.  nous).  He 
also  maintained  that  all  bodies  were  simply  aggregations  of  these  atoms,  and  that  a  bar 
of  gold,  or  iron,  or  copper,  was  composed  of  inconceivably  minute  particles  of  the  same 
material;  but  he  did  not  allow  that  objects  had  taken  their  shape  through  accident  or 
blind  fate,  but  through  the  agency  of  this  “shaping  spirit”  or  Nous,  which  he  described 
as  infinite,  self-potent,  and  unmixed  with  anything  else.  “Nous,”  lie  again  says,  “is 
the  most  pure  and  subtle  of  all  things,  and  has  all  knowledge  about  all  things,  and 
infinite  power.”  A.’s  theory  is  thus  only  one  step  from  pure  theism.  He  makes  the, 
work  of  the  Eternal  commence  with  providence,  not  with  creation. 
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The  fragments  of  A.  have  been  collected  by  Schaubach  (Leipsic,  1827),  and  by  Schorn 
(Bonn,  1829). 

ANAXAR  CHUS,  of  Abdera.  He  was  with  Alexander  in  the  Asian  expedition,  and 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  a  friend  and  counselor,  checking  the  conqueror’s  vainglory, 
and  consoling  his  grief  when  he  had  slain  Clitus. 

ANAXIMANDER,  a  Greek  mathematician  and  philosopher,  the  son  of  Praxiades,  and 
the  disciple  and  friend  of  Thales,  was  b.  at  Miletus  610  b.c.,  and  d.  in  546.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  study  was  mathematics.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  certainly  taught  it.  He  appears  to  have  applied  the  gnomon ,  or  style  set  on 
a  horizontal  plane,  to  determine  the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  The  invention  of  geo¬ 
graphical  maps  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  As  a  philosopher,  he  speculated  on  the  origin 
ia/rche )  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and  this  principle  he  held  to  be  the  infinite  or  indeter¬ 
minate  (to  apeiron).  This  indeterminate  principle  of  A.  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  much  the  same  with  the  chaos  of  other  philosophers.  From  it  he  conceived  all 
opposites,  such  as  hot  and  cold,  dry  and  moist,  to  proceed  through  a  perpetual  motion, 
and  to  return  to  it  again.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  imagined  these  opposites  to  be 
formed,  and  of  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  formation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from 
them,  we  have  no  accurate  information.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  generation  of  anything  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  supposed  that  the 
infinite  atoms  or  units  of  which  the  arche,  or  primary  matter,  is  composed,  merely  change 
their  relative  positions  in  obedience  to  a  moving  power  residing  in  it.  Some  of  his 
particular  opinions  were  that  the  sun  is  in  the  highest  region  of  the  heavens,  is  in 
circumference  28  times  greater  than  the  earth,  and  resembles  a  cylinder  from 
which  flow  continual  streams  of  fire;  that  eclipses  are  caused  by  the  stopping  of  the 
openings  from  which  the  fire  flows;  that  the  moon  is  also  a  cylinder,  19  times 
greater  than  the  earth ;  and  that  the  moon’s  phases  are  caused  by  obliquity  of  position, 
and  eclipses  by  complete  turning  round.  He  taught  that  the  earth  is  of  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  and  that  it  floats  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  drying 
up  of  moisture  by  the  sun,  and  that  animals  are  produced  from  moisture. 

ANAXIMENES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  b.  at  Miletus,  flourished  about  556  b.c.  He 
held  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  or  the  primary  form  of  matter,  from  which  all 
things  are  formed  by  compression. 

ANAXIM'INES,  a  Greek  historian,  b.  in  Lampsacus,  Asia  Minor,  in  the  4th  c.  b.c.  ; 
a  pupil  of  Zoilus  and  Diogenes;  said  to  have  taught  Alexander  rhetoric,  and  to  have 
accompanied  him  in  the  Persian  expedition.  He  wrote  histories  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
of  Alexander,  and  of  Greece,  of  which  a  few  fragments  exist. 

AN  BURY,  a  disease  to  which  turnips  are  liable,  and  which  often  proves  of  serious 
importance  to  farmers,  destroying  the  crop  of  entire  fields.  It  is  sometimes  called  club- 
root,  because  of  the  knobs  or  tubercular  excrescences  which  form  upon  the  root.  The 
root,  instead  of  swelling  into  one  turnip  of  good  size,  generally  becomes  divided  into  a 
number  of  parts,  each  in  some  small  degree  swelling  separately  by  itself ;  whence  the 
popular  name,  fingers  and  toes.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  arrested ;  the  root  becomes 
woody ;  the  excrescences  rot,  and  emit  most  offensive  effluvia,  which,  however,  appear 
peculiarly  attractive  to  insects  of  various  kinds;  and,  accordingly,  eggs  and  maggots  in 
abundance  are  soon  to  be  found  in  them.  It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that 
these  insects,  or  some  of  them,  are  the  cause  of  the  disease;  but  the  truth  seems  rather 
to  be  that  they  are  attracted  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  plant.  A.  has  been  erroneously 
confounded  with  the  excrescences,  each  containing  a  small  grub,  which  are  frequent  on 
the  roots  of  turnips,  as  on  those  of  cabbages,  and  many  other  cruciferous  plants,  although 
these  also  sometimes  effect  the  destruction  of  the  plant.  The  true  nature  and  cause  of 
the  disease  are  not  yet  well  known.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject; 
and  premiums  have  been  offered  in  connection  with  it  by  the  highland  and  agricultural 
society  of  Scotland ;  but  hitherto,  without  eliciting  any  certain  or  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion.  It  appears  probable  that  the  disease  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  peculiarities 
of  soil,  or  of  manure,  and  to  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  turnip-crops  upon  the  same 
field.  A  much  greater  frequency  of  repetition,  however,  can  be  safely  practiced  in  some 
districts,  or  in  some  fields,  than  in  others.  The  liberal  application  of  lime  has  been  found 
advantageous  as  a  preventive  of  A. ;  but  even  this  often  succeeds  but  imperfectly;  and 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  certain  districts  seems  not  unlikely  to.  neces¬ 
sitate  a  considerable  modification  in  the  system  of  husbandry,  in  which  the  turnip-crop 
has  long  occupied  so  important  a  place.  See  Turnip. 

ANCACH',  the  n.w.  department  of  Peru,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific;  about 
18,000  sq.m.;  pop.  317,000;  very  productive  in  cereals,. sugar,  and  cotton.  Marble  and 
minerals  abound.  The  capital  is  Huaras,  in  an  extensive  and  populous  valley,  Other 
cities  are  Huaylas,  Santa,  Huari,  Cajatombo,  Panabamba,  and  Pallaca,  each  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  Through  the  passes  in  this  department  the  Colom¬ 
bian  army  of  the  war  of  independence  made  its  wonderful  march  to  fall  upon  the 
Spanish  forces  at  Junin. 
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ANCAS  TE,  a  t.  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  S.  A.,  in  the  province  of  Catamarca,  23  nx. 
n.e.  from  Catamarca.  Pop.  about  8000. 

ANCELOT,  Jacques-Arsene-Polycarpe-Fran90is,  a  French  poet,  b.  Feb.  9,  1794, 
at  Havre,  where  his  father  was  clerk  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  latter  being  a 
well-informed  gentleman,  delighting  in  verse,  early  taught  hi3  son  to  recite  passages 
from  the  French  poets.  A.  was  from  the  first  intended  for  active  life  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  navy;  and  was  employed,  until  the  revolution  of  July, 
in  the  government  service.  His  reputation  was  first  established  in  1819  by  his  tragedy 
of  Louis  IX.,  which  was  played  fifty  nights  in  succession,  and  procured  him  a  pension 
of  2000  francs  from  the  king.  His  next  piece,  The  Mayor  of  the  Palace  (1823),  was  not 
so  well  received.  In  1824,  appeared  his  Fiesque,  a  work  which  exhibited  the  great  skill 
of  the  author  in  adapting  a  masterpiece  of  Schiller  to  the  French  stage.  In  1825,  he 
gave  to  the  world  an  epic  poem  in  six  cantos,  Marie  de  Brabant;  and  in  1827,  a  clever 
and  graceful  work,  partly  prose  and  partly  verse,  entitled  Six  Months  in  Russia;  besides 
a  novel  in  four  volumes,  The  Man  of  the  World.  Olga,  a  drama,  was  published  in  1828; 
and  Elizabeth  of  England  in  1829.  Both  of  these  works  were  highly  successful,  though 
neither  met  with  the  brilliant  reception  of  Louis  IX.  In  1834  appeared  Les  Emprunts 
aux  Salons  de  Paris.  The  revolution  of  July  deprived  him  of  his  pension,  and  also  of  his 
situation  as  librarian  of  Meuden;  and  for  the  next  ten  years  he  was  compelled  to  support 
himself  and  family  by  the  concoction  of  numberless  vaudevilles,  dramas,  comedies,  anec¬ 
dotes,  etc.,  sometimes  of  very  questionable  morality.  In  1841,  the  French  academy 
chose  him  as  the  successor  of  Bonald.  Shortly  after  appeared  his  Familiar  Letters  ( Epitres 
Familieres),  a  collection  of  satires  as  remarkable  for  freshness  of  epigram  as  for  grace 
of  style  and  richness  of  versification.  In  1848,  he  published  La  Rue — Quincampoix. 
He  d.  in  1850. 

A’s  chief -d' oeuvre,  Louis  IX.,  is  a  work  of  genius;  the  versification  is  correct,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  harmonious;  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  period  are  delineated  with 
great  fidelity  and  brilliancy ;  the  plot  is  skillfully  constructed ;  and  some  of  the  scenes 
are  contrived  with  singular  felicity. 

ANCELOT,  Marguerite  Louise  Virginie  Chardon,  a  French  novelist  and  dra¬ 
matist,  wife  of  Jacques  A.,  b.  Mar.  15,  1792.  She  greatly  aided  her  husband  in  his 
dramas,  and  produced  several  comedies  of  her  own,  in  all  20  plays,  besides  many  novels 
which  were  popular.  She  was  also  an  amateur  painter.  In  1828,  she  exhibited  TJn  Lec¬ 
ture  de  M.  Ancelot,  which  was  much  talked  about  for  its  portraits  of  Parisian  celebrities. 

ANCHI'SES,  in  legend,  the  son  of  Capys  and  Themis,  the  founder  of  Ilium;  from 
many  indications  supposed  to  have  come  from  Assyria.  Venus  was  enamored  of  his 
beauty,  and  by  him  became  the  mother  of  HSneas,  whose  maternity  A.  was  not  to  dis¬ 
close;  but  he  did  so,  and  was  killed  by  a  bolt  from  Jupiter — some  say  only  blinded.  His 
son  bore  him  on  his  shoulders,  fleeing  at  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  he  is  heard  of 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere.  There  was  a  grave  on  Mt.  Ida  said  to  be  his,  and  he 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Egesta,  in  Sicily. 

ANCHITHE'RIUM,  an  extinct  quadruped  of  the  miocene,  now  thought  to  represent 
a  genus  distinct  from  but  analogous  to  the  horse.  The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  complete  and 
separate  from  the  radius;  the  fibula  and  tibia  are  attached;  the  short  crowns  of  the  molars 
lack  cement,  and  the  teeth  are  inserted  by  distinct  fangs.  The  foot  has  three  digits,  the 
middle  being  largest,  and  all  reach  the  ground. 

ANCHOB,  an  implement  for  retaining  a  ship  in  a  particular  spot,  by  temporarily 
chaining  it  to  the  bed  of  a  sea  or  river.  "Many  forms  of  A.  were  made  by  the  ancients; 
some  were  merely  large  stones;  others,  crooked  pieces  of  wood,  weighted  to  make  them 
sink  in  water,  the  earlier  ones  acting  mainly  as  weights,  and  holding  the  vessel  by  their 
own  inertia  instead  of  hooking  into  the  ground.  The  first  iron  anchors  are  supposed  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  As  originally  made,  the  A.  had  only  one  fluke  or  arm 
for  penetrating  the  ground,  but  a  second  was  afterwards  added;  it  had  no  stock  (pres¬ 
ently  to  be  described),  and  was,  on  that  account,  ill  suited  for  insuring  a  firm  gripe  into 
the  ground  when  lowered.  The  Greek  vessels  had  several  anchors,  one  of  which,  called 
the  “sacred  A.,”  was  never  let  go  until  the  ship  was  in  dire  distress.  Of  whatever  form 
and  material  the  ancient  anchors  were  made,  they  were  lowered  from  the  ships’  sides  by 
ropes — chain  cables  being  a  modern  invention. 

The  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  employ  anchors 
bearing  a  good  deal  of  general  resemblance  one  to  another.  A  large-sized  modern  A., 
regarded  irrespectively  of  improvements  rucently  introduced,  comprises  the  following 
parts:  The  vertical  or  supporting  beam  of  the  A.  is  the  shank,  B;  at  the  upper  end  of  it 
is  a  ring,  r,  or  a  shackle,  and  just  below  the  ring  is  a  transverse  piece  called  the  stock,  ss; 
the  other  extremity  is  the  crown,  c,  from  which  branch  out  two  arms  or  blades,  g,  in 
directions  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  stock;  each  arm  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
palm  or  fluke,  h,  the  sharp  extremity  of  which  is  the  peak  or  bill,  k.  All  these  parts  bear 
special  relation  to  the  fast-holding  of  the  A.  in  the  ground.  When  the  A.  is  let  go  from 
the  ship’s  side,  the  crown  first  strikes  the  ground ;  it  then  falls  over  in  such  a  Jnanner 
that  one  end  of  the  stock  rests  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
ship  and  the  cable  cause  one  or  other  of  the  flukes  (it  matters  not  which)  to  dig  verti- 
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cally  into  the  ground,  and  maintain  a  firm  hold.  On  the  firmness  of  this  gripe  depends 
the  safe  anchoring  of  the  ship;  and  the  sizes  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  A.,  as  well 
as  the  curve  of  the  arms  and  flukes,  are  calculated  with  direct  reference  to  this  condi¬ 
tion.  I  he  most  favorable  angle  between  the  face  of  the  flukes  near 
their  extremities  and  the  shank  has  been  found  to  be  about  45° — that 
is,  the  planes  of  the  two  flukes  should  lie  approximately  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

The  number  of  anchors  in  British  ships-of-war  is  in  general  four — 
the  “best bower,”  the  “small  bower,”  the  “sheet,”  and  the  “spare.” 

For  particular  and  special  services,  there  are  also  the  “  stream”  and 
the  “hedge,”  which  are  usually  carried  “in-board.”  Smaller  ves¬ 
sels  have  fewer  and  smaller  anchors;  and  the  “stream”  A.  of  a  large 
ship  may  conveniently  serve  as  the  “  bower”  for  a  smaller,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  bower,  sheet,  and  spare  anchors  being  rather  in  size 
than  in  design.  Lloyd’s  rules  prescribe  the  number  and  weight  of 
anchors  which  must  be  carried  by  ships  of  different  sizes  registered 
in  their  list,  as  well  as  the  size  and  length  of  their  cables,  hawsers, 
and  warps.  A  200-ton  vessel  must  have  3  “bowers,”  1  “stream,”  and  1  “hedge” 
A. ;  vessels  from  250  to  1800  tons  carry  an  additional  “hedge,”  and  those  above  2000  an 
additional  “bower  also.  Steamers  are ' only  required  to  carry  the  anchors  and  cables 
which  belong  to  a  sailing  vessel  of  two  thirds  their  total  tonnage. 

Many  important  improvements  in  the  shape  and  construction  of  anchors  have  been 
introduced  within  the.  last  forty  years.  Lt.  Rodgers,  to  increase  the  strength,  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  weight,  took  out  a  patent  for  hollow-shanked  anchors;  these  are 
not  strictly  hollow,  however,  for  there  is  a  wooden  core,  which  is  bound  to  the  iron  of 
the  shank  by  iron  hoops.  Mr.  Pering  introduced  iron  shanks  made  of  layers  of  flat 
bars,,  instead  of  solid  iron.  The  same  inventor  increased  the  strength  of  the  arms,  by 
making  them  in  great  part  a  curved  continuation  of  the  same  pieces  of  iron  ■which  form 
the  shank. 

The  most  important  novelty,  however,  is  that  introduced  under  Mr.  Porter’s  patent 
of  1838,  seeing  that  it  is  the  basis  which  supports  all  the  subsequent  improvements  of 
any  note.  The  arms  are  pivoted  to  the  stock,  instead  of  being  rigidly  fixed;  and  there 
is  a  projecting  piece,  called  the  toggle ,  on  the  convex  part  of  each  arm.  These  two  addi¬ 
tions,  or  adjustments  have  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  action  of  the  A.  The  advantages 
of  this  A.  over  those  of  ordinary  make  are  very  considerable.  There  is  less  chance  of 
“fouling”,  by  the  cable  passing  over  the  exposed  fluke  of  the  A.  when  the  vessel  is 
swinging  in  a  tide-way;  there  is  less  danger  of  injury  from  the  upper  peak;  the  A.  can¬ 
not  lodge  on  its  stock-end;  it  is  stronger  in  the  arm  than  ordinary  anchors;  and  it  is 
very  conveniently  stowed  on  shipboard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
increased  complication  over  an  A.  made  in  one  piece;  its  taking  the  ground  is  not  so 
certain  as  with  the  old  A. ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sweep  if  the  cable  parts;  and  it  is 
somewhat  awkward  to  fish. 

Among  the  modifications  of  Porter’s  A.,  since  introduced,  are  those  of  Trotman  and 
Honiball.  Trotman’s,  to  which  most  attention  is  at  present  directed,  has  several  advan¬ 
tages  over  Porter’s,  principally  in  the  arrangement  of  the  palms  and  toggles,  but  it 
possesses  the  same  disadvantages.  This  A.  was  for  long  the  subject  of  a  bitter  conten¬ 
tion  between  Mr.  Trotman  and  the  admiralty.  In  1852,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition 
from  numerous  ship-owners  and  underwriters,  the  admiralty  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  eleven  experienced  and  impartial  persons,  to  make  trial  of  a  large  number 
of  anchors,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  relative  merits  of  various  forms  and  modes 
of  construction.  The  anchors  were  to  be  similar  in  weight,  and  were  to  be  tested  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways — on  shore,  and  at  sea,  and  in  reference  to  the  holding,  stowage, 
sweeping,  tripping,  fouling,  etc.  Most  of  the  recently  invented  anchors  tried  were  found 
to  be  better  than  the  ordinary  admiralty  A. ;  and  the  one  which  appeared  to  possess  the 
greatest  number  of  good  qualities  was  Trotman’s.  It  is  beyond  doubt  a  very  good  A., 
and  is  largely  used  in  the  merchant  service;  but  the  admiralty — in  spite  of  the  favorable 
report  of  their  committee — have  never  yet  felt  justified  in  adopting  any  A.  not  made  in 
one  piece,  and  it  is  not  used  either  in  the  British  or  (we  believe)  any  other  navy.  The 
admiralty  A.  (often  spoken  of  as  Sir  William  Parker’s)  has  been  of  late  years  greatly 
improved  in  many  details,  chiefly  by  Mr.  Lenox,  and  is  probably  now  as  perfect  as  a 
solid  A.  can  be, 

The  manufacture  of  anchors  furnished,  until  recent  years,  the  most  formidable  exem¬ 
plification  of  smith’s  work  anywhere  presented,  on  account  of  the  great  dimensions  and 
weight  of  the  pieces  of  iron  which  had  to  be  welded  into  one  mass.  The  anchor-smiths 
wielded  the  most  ponderous  sledge-hammers  known  to  our  artisans;  .and  the  services  of 
a  large  number  were  needed  to  weld  the  metal  while  in  the  heated  and  yielding  state. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  operations  are  rendered  very  much  more  easy  by  the 
steam-hammer,  the  force  of  which  is  both  greater  and  more  easily  applied  than  that  of 
any  available  number  of  sledge-hammers  wielded  by  men.  At  some  of  the  government 
dockyards,  anchor-making  is  conducted  on  a  great  scale ;  but  the  larger  portion  of  the 
supply  for  the  navy  is  obtained  by  contract  by  private  firms. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  sizes  of  anchors,  etc.,  prescribed  for  merchant  vessels 
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under  Lloyd’s  regulations.  Some  of  these  particulars  for  a  few  different^  sized  5  essels, 
will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  table : 


Ship’s  tonnage. 

Anchors. 

Stud-chain  cables. 

No.  of 
bowers. 

j 

No.  of 
others. 

Weight 
of  each 
bower.* 

Admi¬ 

ralty 

test. 

Size 

(mini¬ 

mum). 

Length. 

Admi¬ 

ralty 

test. 

cwts. 

tons. 

in.l6ths. 

fath. 

tons. 

100 

2 

2 

4.00 

6.4 

0  13 

150 

11.9 

200 

3 

2 

8.25 

10.4 

1  1 

180 

20.3 

500 

3 

3 

18.00 

19.0 

1  7 

270 

37.2 

1000 

3 

3 

30.00 

28.6 

1  12 

300 

55.1 

1400 

3 

3 

34.00 

31.6 

1  14 

300 

63 . 25 

2000 

4 

3 

40.00 

35.7 

2  1 

300 

76.5 

2500 

4 

3 

42.00 

37.1 

2  2 

330 

81.3 

3000 

4 

3 

45.00 

39.2 

2  4 

360 

91.1 

*  Excluding  stock. 


ANCHORAGE  is  a  due  or  toll  levied  on  the  owner  or  captain  of  a  ship  for  permission 
to  cast  anchor  at  special  anchoring-grounds.  In  most  instances,  it  is  payable  to  the  state ; 
but  sometimes  the  right  is  vested  in  corporate  bodies  or  in  individuals.  The  tariff  varies 
greatly,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  ship,  or  on  the  value  of  the  cargo,  according  to 
circumstances.  In  most  cases,  where  a  vessel  is  driven  into  port  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  does  not  discharge  cargo  there,  it  is  exempt  from  this  toll.  Shore-dues  differ 
from  A.  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  a  vessel  pays  duty  on  entering  a  certain  port  or  harbor, 
whether  she  anchors  or  not;  and,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  these  duties  are  in  certain 
instances  vested  in  the  corporation  of  an  inland  t.,  many  miles  distant  from  the  port 

in  question.  . 

A.  is  a  term  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  suite  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  ship ; 
and  still  more  frequently  it  has  the  same  sense  as  anchor-ground  (q.v.). 

ANCHOR-GROUND  is  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  river,  suitable  for  anchor¬ 
ing.  It  must  not  be  too  deep,  or  the  cable  will  bear  too  perpendicularly,  and  will  be 
likely  to  drag  the  anchor  out  of  the  ground.  It  must  not  be  too  shallow,  or  the 
ship’s  bottom^will  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  striking  at  low-water,  or  when  the  sea  is 
rough.  It  must  not  be  too  rocky,  or  the  anchor  will  be  liable  to  break  its  flukes  by 
hooking  into  jagged  rocks,  and  the  cable  to  be  severed  by  rubbing  against  rocky  edges. 
Thus,  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  is  necessary  for  the  selection  of  a  good 
anchoring-ground. 

ANCH  ORITES,  or  Anchorets  (Gr.  anachoixtai ;  literally,  persons  who  withdraw 
from  society),  the  hermits  who  began  to  appear  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  3d  c. , 
living  in  solitude,  and  not,  like  the  monks  or  cenobites,  in  communities.  During  the 
first  two  centuries,  Christians  generally  thought  it  enough  to  withdraw  from  the  world 
by  refusing  to  participate  in  heathen  festivals  and  amusements;  but  extreme  views  be¬ 
came  gradually  prevalent,  and  were  connected  with  a  belief  in  the  merit  of  celibacy,  of 
abstinence  from  particular  kinds  of  food,  of  self-inflicted  tortures,  etc.  The  persecutions 
to  which  Christians  were  subjected,  drove  some  into  the  solitude  of  deserts;  afterwards, 
the  glory  of  a  life  spent  in  loneliness  and  austerity  became  a  substitute  for  that  of  the 
martyr’s  death.  The  general  corruption  of  society  also  caused  many  earnest  and  well- 
meaning  persons  to  flee  from  it;  the  Ascetics  (q.v.)  first  set  the  example  of  retiring 
from  cities  to  rural  districts  and  villages;  the  A.  went  further,  and  sought  to  withdraw 
themselves  altogether  from  mankind ;  and  if  the  reputation  of  sanctity  which  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  life  of  solitude  constituted  its  chief  attraction  to  some,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  chose  it  in  the  hope  of  thereby  attaining  to  real  sanctity.  Many  of  the 
A.  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without  proper 
habitation  or  clothing,  restricted  themselves  to  coarse  and  scanty  fare,  wore  chains  and 
iron  rings,  and  even  throughout  many  years  maintained  painful  postures,  such  as 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  (see  Stylites),  thus  displaying  an  earnestness  which 
greater  enlightenment  might  have  directed  to  the  good  of  mankind.  Paul  (q.v.)  the 
hermit,  and  Antony  (q.v.),  were  among  the  first  and  most  celebrated  A.  The  A.  were  not 
always  able  to  preserve  their  solitude  unbroken.  The  fame  of  their  sanctity  drew  many 
to  visit  them;  their  advice  was  often  sought;  and  the  number  of  their  visitors  was  much 
increased  by  the  belief  that  diseases,  particularly  mental  diseases,  were  cured  by  their 
blessing.  Sometimes,  also,  they  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the  midst  of  their  fellow- 
men  to  deliver  warnings,  instructions,  or  encouragements,  and  were  received  as  if  they 
had  been  inspired  prophets  or  angels  from  heaven.  The  number  of  A.,  however, 
gradually  diminished,  and  the  religious  life  of  convents  was  preferred  to  that  of  the 
hermitage.  The  western  church,  indeed,  at  no  time  abounded  in  A.  like  the  eastern,  and 
perhaps  the  reason  may  in  part  be  found  in  the  difference  of  climate,  which  renders  a 
manner  of  life  impossible  in  most  parts  of  Europe  that  could  be  pursued  for  many  years 
in  Egypt  or  Syria. 
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ANCHOVY,  EngrauMs  enchrasicholus,  a  small  fisli,  about  a  span  long,  much  esteemed 
for  its  rich  and  peculiar  flavor.  It  is  not  much  longer  than  the  middle  finger,  thicker  in 
proportion  than  the  herring,  to  which  it  has  a  general  resemblance ;  the  head  is  sharp, 
pointed,  and  the  under  jaw  much  shorter  than  the  upper;  the  scales  large,  silvery,  and 
easily  removed,  the  tail  deeply  forked.  It  is  occasionally  found  on  the  British  coasts, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  beginning  of  autumn.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  formerly  more  abun¬ 
dant  .  than  it  now  is  in  the  British  seas,  as  several  acts  of  parliament,  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  regulated  the  A.  fisheries.  It  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and 
of  Greenland,  and  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  wrhere  extensive  and  very  productive  fisheries  are  carried  on,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  shoals  of  anchovies  leave  the 
deep  seas,  and  approach  the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  They  are  fished  during 
the  night,  and  are  attracted  to  the  boats  by  fires.  They  are  salted  in  small  barrels,  and 
are  much  used  for  sauces,  etc.  The  Romans  made  from  them  a  highly  valued  sauce 
called  garum. — Sardines  (q.v.)  are  often  sold  as  anchovies. — The  genus  engraulis  belongs 
to  the  clupeidce  (q.v.)  or  herring  family,  and  was  formerly  included  in  clupea,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  deeply  cleft  mouth,  the  wider  gill  openings,  and 
more  numerous  gill  rays.  All  the  species  are  small,  and  most  of  them  tropical.  E. 
brownii  abounds  in  the  strait  of  Malacca  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  used 
for  making  a  delicious  condiment  called  red  fish  in  India. 

ANCHO  VY  PEAR,  Grias  cauliflora,  a  tree,  the  only  known  species  of  a  genus  some¬ 
what  doubtfully  referred  by  Lindley  to  his  order  barringtoniacece  (more  generally 
regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  myrtacece,  q.v.).  It  grows  in  boggy  places  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  attains  a  height  of  50  ft.,  and  has 
great  oblong  leaves  2  or  3  ft.  in  length.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  on  short  pedun¬ 
cles,  large  and  whitish,  the  corolla  consisting  of  four  petals,  and  the  calyx  4-cleft. 
The  fruit  is  an  ovate  drupe,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx,  the  stone  marked  with 
eight  ridges.  This  fruit  is  pickled  and  eaten  like  the  East  Indian  mango,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  taste. 

ANCHTJSA.  See  Alkanet. 

ANCHYLO  SIS.  See  Ankylosis. 

ANCIENNE  LORETTE,  a  Canadian  village,  7  m.  w.s.w.  of  Quebec;  pop.  71,  2333; 
the  last  refuge  of  the  Huron  Indians  after  their  defeat  at  lake  Huron  in  1650.  A  remnant 
of  the  race  still  exists  in  the  village. 

ANCIENTS,  COUNCIL  OF,  one  of  the  two  assemblies  composing  the  French  legis¬ 
lature  in  1795-99.  There  were  250  members,  none  less  than  40  years  old.  It  was  dis¬ 
solved  at  the  overthrow  of  the  directory  by  Napoleon. 

ANCIL'LON,  a  French  family  who,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
migrated  from  Metz  into  Prussia. — David  A.  studied  theology  at  Geneva,  was  afterwards 
pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  colony  at  Hanau,  and  d.  in  Berlin  in  1692. — Charles, 
son  of  the  former,  was  b.  at  Metz,  July  28,  1659,  and  d.  in  Berlin,  July  5,  1715. 
He  is  known  by  his  writings:  E Irrevocabilite  de  VEdit  de  Nantes  (1688),  and  Histoire  de 
V  Etablissement  des  Fran^ais  Refuges  dans  les  Etats  de  Brandenbourg  (1690). — Louis 
Frederick,  grandson  of  Charles  A.,  was  b.  in  Berlin  1740,  and  d.  there  as  pastor 
of  the  French  congregation  in  1814.  His  son  Frederick,  who  rose  to  be  a  minister  of 
state  in  Prussia,  was  b.  in  Berlin,  April  30,  1767.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  in  the  military  academy  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  royal  historiographer,  a 
post  to  which  he  had  recommended  himself  by  his  work,  Tableau  des  Revolutions  du 
Systeme  Politique  de  V Europe  depuis  le  15me  Siecle  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1803-1805).  In  1814,  he 
took  an  administrative  post  under  Hardenberg,  and,  in  1818,  held  a  very  prominent 
position  under  Count  von  Bernstorff.  In  1830,  when  the  July  revolution  occurred  in 
France,  he  assisted  the  measures  of  king  Frederick  William  III.  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  Europe.  While,  like  the  politicians  of  Austria,  he  argued  that  “  all  should  be 
done  for  the  people,  but  nothing  by  the  people,”  he  also  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
progressive  reforms  in  legislation,  in  order  to  prevent  all  violent  collisions  between 
government  and  popular  opinion.  His  private  life  was  simple  and  unostentatious. 
Though  thrice  married,  he  left  no  children.  A.  d.  April  19,  1837.  His  various  writings 
on  politics,  philosophy,  and  literature  are  chiefly  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  he  was  guided  as  a  statesman. 

ANCK'ARSTROEM,  or  ANKARSTROM,  Johan  Jacob,  the  assassin  of  Gustavus 
III.,  of  Sweden,  executed  Apr.  29,  1792.  He  was  the  son  of  an  army  officer,  a  page  in 
the  court,  and  ensign  in  the  royal  body-guard.  As  a  partisan  of  the  old  aristocrats,  he 
was  implicated  in  seditious  movements  in  1790,  tried,  and  acquitted.  The  same  year  he 
joined  the  conspiracy  of  nobles,  and  to  him  fell  the  lot  to  kill  the  king,  whom  he  shot 
at  a  masked  ball,  Mar.  15,  1792.  He  met  his  fate  firmly,  refusing  to  disclose  the  names 
of  his  accomplices. 

ANCONA,  the  capital  of  a  province  in  Italy  of  the  same  name,  lat.  43°  38'  n.,  and 
long  13°  35'  e.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  and,  rising  in  the 
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form  of  an  amphitheater,  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  contains  (1872)  35,110  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  5000  are  Jews.  The 
harbor,  once  famous,  seems  likely  to  be  filled  up  with  mud.  The  commerce  is  much 
less  considerable  than  it  once  was,  though,  in  that  respect,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  places  on  the  Adriatic.  Corn,  and  woolen  and  silk  goods,  oils,  cordage,  bacon, 
fruits,  etc.,  are  the  chief  exports.  Value  of  imports  (1874),  £963,698;  of  exports,  £436,- 
933.  A  mole  of  2000  ft.  in  length,  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  a  triumphal  arch 
of  the  same  emperor,  are  the  most  notable  monuments  of  antiquity.  There  are  some 
fine  public  buildings.  One  of  the  most  venerable  of  these  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Cyriac, 
built  in  the  10th  c.,  and  possessing  the  oldest  cupula  in  Italy.  But  the  houses  are  in 
general  mean,  and  the  streets  narrow.  A.  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Syracu¬ 
sans  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  elder.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  rebuilt  by  Narses,  and  again  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  10th  century.  It  after¬ 
wards  became  a  republic;  but  in  1532,  pope  Clement  VII.  annexed  it  to  the  states  of  the 
church.  In  1798,  it  was  taken  by  the  French;  but  in  1799,  gen.  Meunier  -was  obliged 
to  surrender  it  to  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  after  a  long  and  gallant  detense.  Since 
1815,  the  citadel  has  been  the  only  fortification.  When  the  Austrian  troops  in  1831 
occupied  the  Roman  frontiers,  whose  inhabitants  were  then  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
the  French  ministry  determined  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  Austria.  A  French  squad¬ 
ron  appeared  before  the  harbor,  and  landed  1500  men,  who  took  possession  of  the  towm 
on  the  22d  Feb.,  1832,  without  any  resistance,  the  citadel  capitulating  on  the  25tli.  It 
remained  in  their  hands  till  1838,  when  both  French  and  Austrians  retired  from  the 
Papal  states.  In  1849,  a  revolutionary  garrison  in  A.  capitulated  after  enduring  a  siege 
by  the  Austrians  of  25  days. 

AN  CRE,  Concino  Concini,  Baron  de  Lussigny,  Marshal  d’,  a  Florentine  by  birth, 
who  came  to  the  French  court  in  the  year  1600,  with  Maria  de’  Medici,  the  wife  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  along  with  his  wife,  Eleonora  Galigai,  exercised  an  unhappy  influence 
in  promoting  the  disagreement  between  the  king  and  queen.  When,  after  Henry’s  death, 
the  queen  became  regent,  Concini,  as  her  favorite,  obtained  possession  of  the  reins  of 
government;  and  in  1613,  was  made  a  marshal  and  prime  minister.  He  purchased  the 
marquisate  of  Ancre  in  Picardy,  and  took  his  title  from  it.  He  became  an  object  of 
detestation  equally  to  the  nobility  and  the  people.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  to  which  the  young  king  Louis  XIII.  was  himself  privy — Luynes  (q.v.)  the  king’s 
worthless  favorite,  being  one  of  the  conspirators — and  he  was  assassinated  in  the  Louvre 
in  open  day,  on  the  24tli  of  April,  1617.  His  body  was  privately  buried,  but  was  soon 
disinterred  by  the  populace,  dragged  through  Paris,  and  burned  before  the  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  His  wife  was  soon  afterwards  accused  of  witchcraft,  which  she  sarcastically 
repudiated,  saying  that  the  only  sorcery  she  had  employed  to  influence  the  queen  wTas 
“the  power  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one.”  The  sneer,  however,  did  not  save  her. 
She  was  executed,  and  her  son,  deprived  of  rank  and  property,  was  driven  from  the  country. 

ANCUS  MAR'CIUS,  son  of  Pompilia,  daughter  of  king  Numa  Pompilius,  was  the 
fourth  king  of  Rome.  Following  the  example  of  his  grandsire,  Numa,  he  endeavored 
to  restore  the  almost  forgotten  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace  among  the  Romans.  But,  despite  his  inclination  for  peace,  he  was  engaged  in 
several  wars  with  the  neighboring  Latin  tribes,  whom  he  subdued  and  reduced  to  order. 
These  Latins,  Niebuhr  considers  to  have  formed  the  original  plebs.  Against  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  he  fortified  the  Janiculum,  connected  it  with  Rome  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
gained  possession  of  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  as  far  as  its  mouth,  where  he  founded  Ostia 
as  the  port  of  Rome;  he  dug  what  was  called  “  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites” — a  defense  for 
the  open  space  between  the  Caelian  hill  and  Mt.  Palatine;  and  built  the  first  Roman 
prison  of  which  we  read,  a  proof  that  civilization  had  really  commenced,  inasmuch  as 
offenses  then  formally  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  private  and  personal  matters,  and  wxre 
treated  as  crimes  against  the  community.  He  d.  in  614  b.c.,  after  reigning  twenty-four 
years. 

ANCY'RA.  See  Angora. 

AN'DA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  euphorbiacece ,  the  only  species  of  which, 
A.  bradliensis,  is  a  Brazilian  tree,  with  large  yellowT  flowers,  and  an  angular  fruit  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  containing  two  roundish  seeds,  like  small  chestnuts.  The  seeds 
are  called  in  Brazil  purga  dos  paulistas,  are  much  used  medicinally  in  that  country,  and 
are  more  purgative  than  those  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  This  quality  seems  to  depend  upon 
a  valuable  fixed  oil,  of  which  twenty  drops  are  a  moderate  dose.  It  is  obtained  by- 
pressure.  The  bark  of  the  tree,  roasted  in  the  fire,  is  accounted  in  Brazil  a  certain 
remedy  for  diarrhea,  brought  on  by  cold.  The  fresh  bark,  thrown  into  ponds,  is  said 
to  stupefy  fish. 

ANDALU  SIA,  or  Andalucia,  a  large  and  fertile  province  or  kingdom  in  the  s. 
of  Spain,  lying  between  36°  2'  and  38°  39'  n.  lat.,  and  1°  38'  and  7°  20'  w.  long. 
Having  been  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  they  gave  it  the  name 
of  Vandalucia  or  Andalucia;  but  the  real  origin  of  the  name  is  probably  Andalosh, 
the  land  of  the  west.  It  is  the  Tarshish  of  the  Bible,  and  was  called  Tartessus  in 
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ancient  geography.  The  Romans  named  it  Baetica,  from  the  river  Baetis  (the  modern 
Guadalquivir).  The  Moors  founded  here  a  splendid  monarchy,  which  quickly  attained 
a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Learning,  art,  and  chivalry  flourished  in  harmony  with 
industry  and  commerce.  The  four  great  Moorish  capitals  were  Seville,  Cordova,  Ja6n, 
and  Granada.  During  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  Cordova  was  “  the  Athens  of  the 
west,  the  seat  of  arts  and  sciences;”  and  later  still,  under  the  Spaniards,  when  “the  sun 
of  Raphael  set  in  Italy,  painting  here  arose  in  a  new  form  in  the  Y elasques,  Murillo,  and 
Cano  school  of  Seville,  the  finest  in  the  peninsula.”  On  the  n.,  A.  is  divided  from 
Estremadura  and  New  Castile  by  the  mountain-chains  of  Aroche,  Cordova,  and  Morena. 
On  the  e.  it  is  hounded  by  Murcia,  and  on  the  w.  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  s._ coast  eastward  from  Gibraltar  is  mountainous;  thew.,  where  the  Guadalquivir 
flows  into  the  Atlantic,  is  level.  A.  was  esteemed  the  richest  district  of  Hesperia, 
and  its  former  wealth  of  produce  has  been  indicated  by  such  names  as  the  “garden,” 
the  “granary,”  the  “wine-cellar,”  and  the  “gold-purse”  of  Spain.  But,  in  the  present 
day,  such  predicates  are  merited  only  by  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  hilly 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Guadalquivir,  where,  even  with  careless  cultivation,  the 
soil  is  luxuriantly  productive.  Here  wheat  and  maize  ripen  in  April,  and  yield  abun¬ 
dantly.  Olives  and  oranges  attain  their  greatest  height,  and  vegetation  generally 
assumes  a  tropical  character.  Cotton,  sugar-cane,  Indian  figs,  and  batatas  flourish  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  cactus  and  aloe  form  impenetrable  hedges.  Wine  and  oil  abound. 
The  botany  and  mineralogy  of  A.  are  very  rich.  The  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are 
composed  principally  of  primary  and  secondary  formations.  In  the  w.,  towards 
Xenil,  cultivation  is  more  sparing,  as  there  is  a  natural  deficiency  of  water,  and  the 
artificial  means  of  irrigation  formerly  employed  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Nearer  to 
the  coast  lie  tracts  of  land  still  more  barren;  and  the  level  strip  extending  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Tinto  is  covered  with  moving  sands.  On  the 
whole,  A.  is  still  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Spain,  owing  to  its  delicious  southern 
climate  and  the  abundance  of  water  supplied  by  its  snowy  mountains.  Its  breed  of 
horses  has  long  been  celebrated,  and  the  mules  are  superior  to  those  of  other  countries. 
The  Sierra  Morena  mountains  supply  the  wild  cattle  exhibited  in  the  bull-fights  of 
Madrid.  The  natural  riches  of  the  district  have  at  various  times  invited  colonists  and 
invaders,  such  as  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Moors.  The  Andalusians  are  regarded  as 
among  the  most  lively,  imaginative,  and  active  people  of  Spain.  But  they  are  also  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  to  be  the  Gascons — the  braggarts  and  boasters 
of  Spain.  Apparently  they  have  never  at  any  time  been  warlike,  since  even  Livy  calls 
them  imbelles.  They  are,  like  all  braggarts,  extremely  credulous,  and  are,  besides, 
remarkable  for  their  intense  superstition.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  prevails  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  very  country  is  called  “the  land  of  the  most  holy  Virgin.”  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  Spanish  mixed  with  Arabic.  A.  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Almeria,  Ja6n,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Huelva,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada.  The  chief 
towns  are  Seville,  Cordova,  Jabn,  Cadiz  (q.v.).  Area,  33,340  sq.m.  Pop.  ’77,  3,282,448. 

ANDALU'SITE,  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  occurring  in  four-sided  prisms, 
distinguished  from  feldspar  by  being  harder  and  less  fusible.  A  variety  called  chiasto- 
lite  is  found  in  abundance  at  South  Lancaster,  Mass. 

AN  DAMANS,  a  group  of  thickly-wooded  islands  towards  the  e.  side  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  between  10"  and  14°  of  n.  lat.,  and  about  93°  of  e.  long.  The  population  is  both 
barbarous  and  scanty,  and  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  either  in  physical  features  or 
language  to  the  neighboring  Asiatic  races.  In  1793  the  Great  Andaman  received  a 
British  colony,  which  was  withdrawn,  however,  in  1796.  Since  1857,  the  A.  have  been 
a  penal  settlement  for  sepoy  mutineers  and  other  criminals.  In  1872,  lord  Mayo,  gover¬ 
nor-general  of  India,  was  assassinated  here  by  one  of  the  convicts.  It  is  physically, 
however,  that  the  A.  deserve  mention,  not  for  anything  in  themselves,  but  from  their 
being  a  portion  of  the  long  arch,  mostly  volcanic,  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  which, 
with  Timor  at  its  bend,  comprises  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa, 
on  the  one  side;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Sunda  isles,  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Nicobars,  and 
the  A. — the  outline  only  requiring  to  be  filled  up  in  imagination,  in  order  to  produce  a 
peninsula  harmonizing  more  or  less  with  the  other  southern  projections  of  the  world, 
Hindostan,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

ANDAN  TE  (Italian),  in  music,  implies  a  movement  somewhat  slow  and  sedate,  but 
in  a  gentle  and  soothing  style.  This  term  is  often  modified,  both  as  to  time  and  style, 
by  the  addition  of  other  words — as  A.  affettuoso,  slow,  but  pathetically;  A.  cantabile, 
slow,  but  in  a  singing  style;  A.  con  moto ,  slow,  but  with  emotion;  A.  grazioso,  slow,  but 
gracefully;  A.  maestoso,  slow,  with  majesty;  A.  non  troppo,  slow,  but  not  too  much  so; 
A.  pastorale,  slow,  and  with  pastoral  simplicity. 

ANDELYS,  LES,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Eure,  France,  20  m.  n.e.  of  Evreux.  It 
consists  of  Grand  and  Petit  A.  The  former  dates  from  the  6th  c.,  and  has  a  collegiate 
church  with  wonderful  stained-glass  windows.  Petit  A.  clusters  around  chateau  Gail- 
lard,  built  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  1195,  and  once  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
France.  The  chief  trade  is  in  cloth.  There  are  thread  and  leather  manufactures.  Pop. 
*72,  5379. 
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ANDENNES,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Namur,  10  m.  e.  from  Namur,  and 
nearly  2  m.  s.  from  the  Maas.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  porcelain,  and  tobacco-pipes, 
for  the  last  of  which  it  is  particularly  famous.  Cotton-spinning,  bleaching,  and  other 
branches  of  industry  are  also  prosecuted.  There  are  beds  of  pipe-clay,  quarries  of 
marble,  and  lead,  iron,  and  coal  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  Pop.  '1870)  about  6700. 

ANDERAB',  or  Inderab,  a  t.  in  the  Afghan  portion  of  Turkestan,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains,  and  on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Anderab 
or  Inderab  river,  a  branch  of  the  Gliori  or  Kunduz,  itself  a  branch  of  the  Jihun,  80  m. 
s.s.e.  from  Kunduz.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  It  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  entrepot  of  commerce  between  Persia  and  India.  Pop.  supposed  to  be  about  6500. 

AN'DERLECHT,  a  t.  in  Belgium,  a  suburb  of  Brussels;  pop.  ’66,  11,663.  Here,  Nov. 
13,  1792,  Dumouriez  defeated  the  Austrians. 

ANDERLO'NI,  Faustino,  1766-1847;  an  engraver  of  Padua.  Among  his  works  are 
a  portrait  of  Herder,  a  Magdalen  after  Correggio,  and  a,  Holy  Family,  after  Poussin. 

ANDERLO'NI,  Pietro,  1784-1849;  brother  of  Faustino;  an  Italian  engraver,  pupil 
of  his  father,  and  director  of  the  Longlii  school  in  Milan.  His  best  pieces  are  “The 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,”  after  Titian;  “The  Virgin,”  after  Raphael;  “Moses  and 
Jethro’s  Daughter,”  after  Poussin,  and  portraits  of  Da  Vinci,  Canova,  and  Peter  the  Great. 

AN  DERNACH,  a  little  t.  belonging  to  the  district  of  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  in  lat.  50° 
27"  n.,  long.  7°  25'  e.,  wTas  once  a  Roman  fortress  styled  Antunnacum,  then  a  residence 
of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  on 
the  Rhine.  The  great  tower  on  the  n.  side,  the  fine  old  church — with  one  tower  built 
in  the  Carlovingian  times — and  the  old  gates  and  walls,  give  quite  a  medieval  aspect  to 
the  town.  It  now  contains  about  4500  people,  supported  by  trade  in  leather,  wine,  and 
corn,  and  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  millstones,  exported  to  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
and  for  its  tuffstein  or  trass,  an  indurated  volcanic  mud,  which,  wflien  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  lime,  makes  a  mortar  or  cement  for  constructions  under  wrater. 

ANDERSEN,  Hans  Christian,  one  of  the  most  gifted  poets  that  Denmark  has  recently 
produced,  wTas  b.  April  2,  1805,  at  Odense  in  Funen.  His  father  was  a  poor  shoemaker, 
who  used,  liowTever,  to  console  himself  by  speaking  of  the  former  prosperity  and  wealth 
of  his  family.  After  his  father’s  death,  he  was  for  a  short  time  employed  in  a  manufac¬ 
tory.  The  widow  of  Bunkeflod,  a  poet  of  some  reputation,  charitably  adopted  him.  He 
early  displayed  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  wTas  knowm  in  his  native  place  as  “the  comedy- 
writer.”  Hoping  to  obtain  an  engagement  in  the  theater,  he  wrent  to  Copenhagen,  but 
was  rejected  because  he  wras  too  lean.  He  was  next  encouraged  to  hope  for  success  as  a 
ginger ;  but  had  hardly  commenced  his  musical  studies  when  his  voice  failed.  He  found  gen¬ 
erous  friends,  however,  to  help  him  in  his  distress ;  and  application  having  been  made  by 
one  of  them  to  the  king,  he  was  placed  at  an  advanced  school  at  the  public  expense,  and  so 
began  his  academic  education  in  1828.  Some  of  his  poems,  particularly  one  entitled  The 
-Dying  Child,  had  already  been  favorably  received,  and  he  now  became  better  known  by 
the  publication  of  his  Walk  to  Amok,  a  literary  satire  in  the  form  of  a  humorous  narra¬ 
tive.  In  1830,  he  published  the  first  collected  volume  of  his  Poems,  and  in  1831  a  second, 
under  the  title  of  Fantasies  and  Sketches.  His  Traveling  Sketches  were  the  fruit  of  a  tour 
in  the  north  of  Germany.  He  completed  his  Agnes  and  the  Merman  in  Switzerland ;  and 
one  of  his  best  wrorks,  The  Improvisatore,  a  series  of  scenes  depicted  in  a  glowing  style, 
and  full  of  poetic  interest,  was  the  fruit  of  a  visit  to  Italy.  Soon  afterwards,  he  produced 
O.  T.  (1835),  a  novel  containing  vivid  pictures  of  northern  scenery  and  manners,  which 
was  followed  (1837)  by  another,  entitled  Only  a  Fiddler.  In  1840,  he  produced  a  roman¬ 
tic  drama,  entitled  The  Mulatto,  which  wras  well  received;  but  another  drama,  Raphaella, 
was  less  successful.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Picture-hook  without  Pictures,  a  series 
of  the  finest  imaginative  sketches.  In  the  end  of  1840,  he  commenced  a  somewiiat 
lengthened  tour  in  Italy  and  the  east,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  A  Poet's  Bazaar 
c(1842).  In  1844,  A.  visited  the  court  of  Denmark  by  special  invitation,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  received  an  annuity.  After  that  date  he  traveled  much,  visiting  England 
as  wrell  as  other  countries.  Among  other  works  of  A.  are  Tales  from  Jutland  (1859); 
The  Sandhills  of  Jutland  (1860);  Tales  for  Children  (1861);  The  Wild  Swans,  and  The  Ice 
Maiden  (1863);  The  Story  of  my  Life;  Ahasuer us,  a  drama;  and  New  Tales  and  Adven¬ 
tures  (1872).  His  works  have  been  translated  into  German,  English,  etc.  His  Dying 
Child  has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  Greenland;  and  on  his  70tli  birthday  lie 
was  presented  with  a  book  containing  one  of  his  tales  in  15  languages.  On  the  same 
^occasion  the  king  of  Denmark  gave  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  Dannebrog  order.  A. 
died  in  Aug.,  1875.  He  is  best  knowm  in  Britain  by  his  beautiful  fairy  tales. 

ANDERSON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  9057.  The  productions  are 
agricultural.  Co.  seat,  Garrett. 

ANDERSON,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Kentucky,  on  the  Kentucky  river,  intersected  by 
Salt  river;  300  sq.m.;  pop. ’80,  9361 — 1069  colored;  surface  undulating;  produces  wheat, 
jcorn,  tobacco,  wTool,  and  butter.  Co.  seat,  Lawrenceburgh. 
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i  Qi?E?S0F,m  C0,  in  Soutl1  Carolina,  on  Savannah  river;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  33  613 
14, j  colored.  Two  railroads  pass  through  it.  The  surface  is  uneven;  soil  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  to  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Anderson. 

a  C0‘  in  n-e‘  Tennessee>  on  ^  Clinch  and  Powell  rivers;  600  sq.m  ; 
pop.  80,  10,820—903  colored.  There  are  coal  veins,  and  salt  and  sulphur  springs*  pro¬ 
ducts,  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  Co.  seat,  Clinton. 

ANDERSON",  a  co.  in  central  Texas,  on  Trinity  river ;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  17,395 — 
7.775colored.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  and  has  arolling  surface  and  fertile  soil,  producing 
corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Co.  seat,  Palestine. 

ANDERSON,  a  city  in  Madison  co.,  Indiana,  on  a  fork  of  White  river,  reached  by 
two  railroads.  It  is  a  manufacturing  place,  having  a  hydraulic  canal  with  a  fall  of  44 
ft.  Pop.  ’80,  4126  ;  of  the  township,  6173. 

ANDERSON,  Alexander,  1775-1870;  the  first  American  wood  engraver,  son  of  a 
Scotch  printer  of  a  patriotic  paper  in  New  York,  The  Constitutional  Gazette.  At  the  age 
of  12,  A.  made  attempts  at  engraving  on  type  metal  and  copper  plates.  Then  he  studied 
medicine,  and  took  the  degree  of  m.d.  in  Columbia  college  in  1796;  but  he  returned  to 
art  studies,  liis  first  regular  employment  being  in  illustrating  a  small  book  called  the 
Looking  Glass  for  the  Mind.  He  invented  his  own  tools,  and  followed  Bewick  of 
England  in  using  wood  blocks  for  engraving,  in  which  he  attained  great  perfection.  He 
illustrated  the  first  edition  of  Webster’s  Spelling  Book,  and  for  many  years  the  American 
tract  society  s  publications,  working  with  great  skill  and  fervor  up  to  the  year  in  which 
he  died. 

ANDERSON,  Sir  Edmund,  1540-1605;  an  English  judge,  chief  justice  of  common 
pleas  in  1582,  distinguished  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  established  church  and  for 
harshness  toward  dissenters.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  1586  to  try  queen 
Mary  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  to  try  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  His  reports  of  cases  in 
his  time  in  the  common  pleas  and  the  courts  of  Westminster  are  very  valuable. 

ANDERSON,  James,  1662-1728;  a  Scotch  lawyer  and  antiquary,  of  high  reputation 
as  a  historian.  He  was  employed  by  the  Scotch  parliament  to  prepare  for  publication 
what  remained  of  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom;  on  this  work  he  labored  many 
years,  but  he  did  not  finish  it,  though  it  was  published  after  his  death.  After  the  union 
lie  was  appointed  postmaster-general  of  Scotland,  1715,  but  lost  the  place  two  years  later, 
and  did  not  secure  any  adequate  reward  for  his  immense  literary  labor.  His  Royal 
Genealogies  from  Adam  to  These  Times  appeared  after  his  death. 

ANDERSON,  James,  ll.d.,  a  writer  on  political  economy  and  agriculture,  was  b. 
in  1739  at  the  village  of  Hermiston,  near  Edinburgh.  He  lost  both  his  parents 
when  very  young,  so  that  the  management  of  a  large  farm,  which  had  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family  for  a  long  time,  devolved  upon  himself.  Recognizing  the  prac¬ 
tical  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  a  farmer,  he  attended  the  chemistry 
class  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  brought  the  results  of  his  study  to  bear  on 
his  profession.  He  invented,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  the  small  two-liorse  plough 
without  wheels  commonly  called  the  Scotch  plough,  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  useful  improvements  of  agricultural  implements  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  When  only  24  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  rented  a 
large  moorland  farm  of  i300  acres.  Here  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  devot¬ 
ing  his  leisure  hours  to  writing  upon  agriculture.  His  first  attempt  was  a  series  of 
essays  upon  planting,  which,  under  the  signature  of  Agricola,  he  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine.  In  1780,  the  university  of  Aberdeen  bestowed  on  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1784,  on  account  of  his  pamphlet,  entitled  Encour¬ 
agement  of  the  National  Fisheries,  he  was  engaged  by  government  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to  that  object.  He  next  commenced 
in  1791  the  publication  of  a  periodical  called  The  Bee,  which  was  continued  for  three 
years;  in  1797  he  went  to  London,  where  he  pursued  his  literary  avocations  with  such 
intense  assiduity,  that  his  health  gradually  gave  way.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  Oct.,  1808. 

A.  will  deserve  a  place  in  any  record  which  details  the  remarkable  advances  made  by 
Scotland  in  agriculture  and  other  sources  of  wealth  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 
And  even  in  the  history  of  ideas  he  will  deserve  a  prominent  notice,  as  his  Bee  was  the  type 
of  many  periodical  miscellanies  of  a  cheap  nature,  mingling  instruction  with  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  have  since  been  published.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  his  essay 
called  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Effects  of  Rent  and  of  Tithe  in  Influencing  the  Price  of 
Corn  (contained  in  one  of  his  latest  publications,  The  Recreations  of  Agriculture),  he 
anticipated  some  important  principles  subsequently  advocated  by  Malthus,  Ricardo,  and 
West,  particularly  the  famous  theory  of  rent. 

ANDERSON,  John,  F.R.S.,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  founder  of  the  eminently  useful  institution  bearing  his  name,  was  b. 
in  the  parish  of  Roseneath,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1726.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  in  which,  in  his  30th  year,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages. 
Four  years  later  (1760),  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy.  He 
entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  extraordinary  ardor.  Besides  the  work  of  the  class, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  studying  the  application  of  science  to  mechanical  practice. 
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Inspired  by  a  rational  philanthropy,  he  instituted,  in  addition  to  his  usual  class,  •which 
was  strictly  mathematical,  one  for  artisans.  He  continued  to  teach  this  antitoga  class,  as 
he  called  it,  twice  every  week,  during  the  session,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1786 
appeared  his  valuable  work,  entitled  Institutes  of  Physics,  which  went  through  five  editions 
in  ten  years.  Shortly  before  the  French  revolution,  he  invented  a  species  of  gun,  the 
recoil  of  which  was  stopped  by  the  condensation  of  common  air  within  the  body  of  the 
carriage;  but  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  it,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1791,  and,  being  himself  a  great  friend  of  liberty, 
presented  his  model  to  the  national  convention.  It  was  hung  up  in  their  hall,  with  the 
following  inscription  over  it:  “The  gift  of  Science  to  Liberty.”  Afterwards,  when 
the  allied  monarchical  forces  had  drawn  a  military  cordon  around  the  frontiers  of  France, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  French  newspapers  into  Germany,  A.  ingeniously  sug¬ 
gested  the  expedient,  which  was  adopted  and  proved  quite  successful,  of  making  small 
balloons  of  paper,  to  which  newspapers  and  manifestoes  might  be  tied,  and  letting  them 
off,  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  for  Germany.  A.  died  13tli  Jan.,  1796.  By  his  will, 
dated  7tli  May,  1795,  he  directed  that  the  whole  of  his  effects,  of  every  kind,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  institution  in  Glasgow,  to  be  denominated 
Anderson's  University,  for  the  use  of  the  academical  classes. 

Anderson’s,  or  more  commonly,  the  Andersonian  University,  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  consist  of  four  colleges.  The  will  of  the  founder  places  the  institution  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  81  trustees,  the  mode  of  whose  selection  is  prescribed, 
and  these  trustees  elect  annually  nine  of  their  number  as  managers.  The  funds  being 
inadequate  to  the  proposed  plan,  the  institution  was  opened  with  only  a  single  course  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  by  Dr.  Thomas  Garnett  in  1796.  This 
course  was  attended  by  nearly  1000  persons  of  both  sexes.  In  1798,  a  professor  of 
mathematics  and  geography  was  appointed.  In  1799,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Garnett,  commenced  the  system  of  giving  a  familiar  exposition  of  mechanics  and 
general  science,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  mechanics’  institutes. 

The  institution  has  gradually  enlarged  its  sphere  of  instruction,  and  brought  it  nearer 
to  the  design  of  the  founder.  In  1879,  the  number  of  professors  amounted  to  14, 
besides  which  there  were  7  teachers  and  lecturers.  Courses  of  instruction  are  given  in 
physical  and  medical  science  and  in  chemistry ;  there  are  also  taught  mathematics,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  etc.  As  a  school  of  medicine,  in  particular,  it  possesses  a  high 
reputation. 

In  1861,  John  Freeland,  esq.,  residing  at  Nice,  mortified  the  sum  of  £7500  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  permanent  establishment,  in  Anderson’s  university,  of  popular  lectures  on 
chemistry,  mechanical  and  experimental  physics,  and  anatomy  and  physiology.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Freeland,  in  1871,  made  a  gift,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
university,  of  £5000.  In  1866,  William  Ewing,  insurance  broker  in  Glasgow,  settled  in 
trust  the  sum  of  £3000  for  the  establishment  of  popular  lectures  on  music  in  the  univer¬ 
sity.  In  1870,  James  Young,  esq.,  of  Kelly,  settled  in  trust  the  sum  of  £10,500  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  chair  of  technical  chemistry;  and  recently  the  managers  have 
obtained  other  funds  whereby  they  have  been  enabled  to  institute  a  chair  of  “  applied 
mechanics.”  In  connection  with  the  last  two  chairs,  there  area  number  of  valuable 
bursaries,  the  gift  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  city,  and  others  interested  in  extend¬ 
ing  scientific  instruction. 

ANDERSON,  Larz.  See  page  890. 

ANDERSON,  Martin  Brewer,  ll.d.,  b.  Maine,  1815;  a  graduate  of  Waterville 
college;  tutor  of  Latin,  and  in  1843  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  same  institu¬ 
tion.  He  resigned  in  1850  and  became  editor  of  the  New  York  Recorder,  a  Baptist 
paper.  In  1853  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  new  Rochester  university,  and  in  1868 
was  offered  (but  declined)  the  presidency  of  Brown  university.  He  is  a  vigorous  and 
popular  preacher,  though  he  has  never  been  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

ANDERSON,  Mary.  See  page  890, 

ANDERSON,  Rasmus  Bjorn.  See  page  890. 

ANDERSON,  Richard  H.  See  page  890. 

ANDERSON,  Robert,  b.  Ky.,  1805;  d.  France,  1871;  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S. 
army.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825 ;  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  and  in 
the  Florida  war,  and,  May,  1838,  became  assistant  adjutant-general  on  gen.  Scott’s  staff. 
He  was  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  wounded  at  Molino  del  Rey.  In  £857  he  was  made 
major  of  the  1st  artillery.  In  Nov.,  1860,  he  took  command  in  Charleston  harbor,  and 
was  for  fifteen  weeks  shut  up  in  fort  Sumter  by  the  rebels.  On  the  14tli  of  April,  after  a 
bombardment  of  36  hours,  being  short  of  provisions,  though  the  fort  was  still  tenable,  he 
marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  losing  none  of  his  men,  and  went  to  New  York. 
He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  May,  1861,  and  sent  to  command  the  department  of 
the  Cumberland,  but  liis  health  failed,  and  with  brevet  of  major-general  in  the  regular 
army  he  retired  from  the  service.  He  translated  and  adapted  several  works  on  artillery 
practice. 

ANDERSON,  Rufus,  d.d.,  ll.d.;  b.  Maine,  1796;  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  1818,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover.  He  was  secretary  of  the  American  board  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  for  34  years.  Resigning  at  the  age  of  70,  he  received  a  gift  of  $20,000  from  New 
York  and  Boston  subscribers,  all  of  which  he  gave  to  the  American  board.  He  is  the 
author  of  various  books  concerning  missions  and  the  work  of  the  American  board. 
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ANDERSONVILLE,  in  Sumter  co.,  Ga.,  the  location  of  a  military  prison  of  the 
“ confederate  states.”  The  prison  site  was  a  pine  and  oak  grove  of  22  acres,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  of  red  clay,  1600  ft.  e.  of  the  railroad.  The  first  prisoners  arrived  Feb.  15, 
1864,  and  the  last  in  April,  1865;  total  received,  49,485;  died,  12,926;  of  which  3952  died 
from  diarrhoea;  3574  from  scurvy;  1648  from  dysentery.  The  prison  was  notorious  for 
unheal  tlifulness  and  its  discipline  for  barbarity;  and  in  1865,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
Henry  Wirz,  a  Swiss,  the  chief  instrument  of  ill  treatment,  was  indicted  for  “injuring 
the  health  and  destroying  the  lives  of  prisoners  by  subjecting  them  to  torture  and  great 
suffering,  by  confinement  in  unhealthy  and  unwholesome  quarters,  by  exposing  them  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the  dews  and  burning  sun  of  the  summer,  by  compel¬ 
ling  the  use  of  impure  water,  and  by  furnishing  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food;  for 
establishing  the  dead  line  and  ordering  the  guards  to  shoot  down  any  prisoner  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cross  it ;  for  keeping  and  using  bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  prisoners  attempting 
to  escape;  and  for  torturing  prisoners  and  confining  them  in  stocks.”  He  was  found 
guilty  and  hanged.  Under  orders  of  the  government,  the  place  where  the  bodies  had 
been  rudely  buried  in  long  trenches  was  arranged  as  a  cemetery,  and  adorned  with  gravel 
walks  and  trees;  12,461  dead  soldiers  of  the  union  army  were  identified,  and  their  places 
of  burial  marked  with  tablets;  451  were  “unknown.” 

AN'DERSSEN,  Adolph,  1818-79  :  a  German  chess  player.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  Berlin.  In  1851,  he  defeated  Staunton  and  other  British  players  at  the 
London  tournament;  but  was  beaten  in  Paris,  1858,  by  Paul  Morphy.  He  received  the 
first  prize  in  London  in  1862.  He  "was  author  of  papers  and  books  on  the  game. 

ANDERSSON,  Carl  Johan,  1827-67;  natural  son  of  an  English  sportsman  residing 
in  Sweden.  In  1849,  he  joined  Francis  Galton  in  a  journey  in  South-west  Africa,  continued 
alone  through  1853-54,  and  on  his  return  to  England  published  Lake  Ngami,  or  Explora¬ 
tions  and  Discoveries  during  Four  Years'  Wanderings  in  the  Wilds  of  South-western  Africa. 
He  made  a  journey  to  lake  Ngami  in  1858  with  Green,  the  elephant  hunter,  and  found 
his  way  to  the  red  tribes  of  Herrevo  land.  On  his  return  he  published  a  book  on  the 
Okovango  river.  In  May,  1866,  he  went  on  an  exploration  to  the  Cunene  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese  settlements  n.  of  that 
river.  He  came  in  sight  of  the  stream,  but  was  too  feeble  to  cross  it,  and  died  in  trying 
to  return  to  Cape  Town. 

AN  DES,  the  great  mountain  chain  of  South  America,  extending  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Pacific,  along  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  continent.  The  chain  falls 
short  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  between  which  and  the  Atrato — a  river  falling  into  the 
Caribbean  sea — it  gradually  subsides  into  a  merely  undulating  country.  It  appears,  also, 
to  fall  still  further  short  of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  so  far  as  the  mainland  is  concerned. 
But,  on  geological  grounds,  it  has  been  traced,  first  along  the  islands  that  breast  Pata¬ 
gonia  to  the  w.,  and  next  along  those  that  form  the  Fuegian  archipelago.  Thus  may  the 
chain  be  said  to  stretch  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  not  merely 
to  cape  Horn,  but  even  to  the  rocks  of  Diego  Ramirez,  which  lie  about  60  m.  to  the 
s.w.  of  that  promontory.  The  extreme  length,  therefore,  is  from  lat.  8°  15'  n.  to  lat.  56° 
30' s. — comprising,  of  course,  64°  45',  or,  without  an}7-  allowance  for  windings  or  devia¬ 
tions,  about  4500  English  miles.  But  to  mark  the  scale  on  which  nature  has  molded 
the  new  world,  the  A.  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  part  of  the  sufficiently  continuous 
chain  of  about  9000  m.  which  loses  itself  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  this  respect,  the  old  continent  can  bring  nothing  into 
comparison.  • 

Position. — The  A.,  besides  being  generally  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  Pacific, 
verge  closely  on  that  ocean.  From  the  rocks,  indeed  of  Diego  Ramirez  to  about  lat.  40° 
s. ,  the  mountains,  whether  they  are  found  on  islands  or  on  the  mainland,  are  almost 
literally  washed  by  the  surf;  while  northward  from  that  parallel,  there  spreads  out, 
between  the  chain  itself  and  the  sea,  a  belt  of  land  not  exceeding,  in  average  breadth,  70 
or  80  miles.  Within  the  limits  of  Peru,  the  belt  in  question  is  narrowest,  while  above 
and  below  it  is,  in  general,  somewhat  more  extensive.  The  position  of  the  A.  with 
respect  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  presents  a  striking  contrast.  To  illustrate  this,  a  passage  is 
subjoined  from  Herndon,  the  explorer  of  the  Amazon  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Crossing  from  Lima  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Amazon,  by  the  pass  of  Antarangra,  he 
writes  thus:  “  Yanacoto,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  A.,  at  the  height  of  2337  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  is  only  28  m.  from  the  ocean  that  washes  the  base  of  the  slope  on  which 
it  is  situated ;  while  fort  San  Ramon,  at  nearly  the  same  elevation  on  the  opposite  side, 
cannot  be  much  less  than  4000  m.  from  its  ocean  b}r  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  river’s  direct  course  is  at  least  2500  miles.”  Further  to  compare  the  two  areas 
respectively  to  the  w.  and  e.  of  the  dividing  ridge,  the  former  has  been  estimated  at 
180,000  sq.m.,  and  the  latter  at  twenty  times  as  much. 

Hydrography. — This  interesting  feature  of  the  A.  has  been  alread}"  anticipated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  under  the  heads  of  the  Amazon  and  America.  It  only  remains  to 
observe  that  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  the  true  and  only  water-slied, 
wherever  there  are  two  ranges,  is  the  range  nearer  to  the  Pacific.  Not  only  is  the  water¬ 
shed  in  question  obviously  far  closer  to  the  w.  than  to  the  e.,  but,  beyond  this,  it  is, 
apparently  without  a  single  exception,  pushed  as  far  to  the  westward  as  possible;  it 
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thus  affords  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  decisive  example  of  an  almost  universal  law 
in  the  hydrography  of  the  earth.  Throughout  both  continents,  almost  every  leading 
water-shed  presents  a  longer  descent  towards  the  e.  than  towards  the  w. ,  or,  in  other 
words,  sends  off  larger  streams  in  the  former  direction  than  in  the  latter.  To  cite  a  few 
instances:  compare,  in  North  America,  the  Missouri  with  the  Columbia;  in  Europe,  the 
Volga  with  the  Neva;  in  Asia,  the  Hoang-ho  of  China  with  the  Oxus  of  the  sea  of 
Aral;  and  even  in  Africa,  where,  as  also  in  Arabia,  hydrographical  traces  have  been 
largely  overlaid  by  deserts  of  sand,  the  plateau  of  the  Sahara  and  the  chain  of  the 
Atlas  gradually  incline,  both  of  them,  towards  the  e.  But,  if  the  water-shed  he  inva¬ 
riably  found  as  far  as  possible  to  the  westward,  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  wherever 
there  are  two  ranges,  the  more  easterly  range  cannot  also  be  a  continuous  water-shed — 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  such  with  respect  to  the  landlocked  basin  of  the 
connected  lakes,  Titicaca  and  Uroz,  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  America. 
With  this  exception,  all  the  gatherings  between  the  two  ranges,  whether  the  interme¬ 
diate  space  be  plateau  or  sierra,  have  found  or  formed  channels  of  escape — narrow, 
deep,  and  dark  as  they  often  are — only  to  that  sea  which  is  30  or  40  times  more  distant 
than  the  one  at  their  back. 

Breadth  and  Area. — The  area,  on  an  estimate,  necessarily  rough  and  vague,  has  been 
computed  to  be  triple  that  of  the  belt  of  comparatively  level  land  that  borders  on  the 
Pacific.  In  other  words,  the  average  breadth  of  the  chain  is  reckoned  to  be  thrice  that 
of  the  belt  in  question.  In  a  rough  way,  the  breadth  may  be  estimated  from  the  very 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  whence  the  w.  slope  commences,  to  the  lowest  pongos,  or  cataracts, 
on  the  eastwaid  streams.  But  it  is  more  correct  to  measure  it  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  properly  so  called,  on  the  one  side  to  that  on  the  other.  The  phraseology  of 
the  country,  which,  on  such  a  subject,  ought  to  be  conclusive,  appears  to  support  the 
latter  mode  of  computation.  In  Lima  and  its  neighborhood,  where  Herndon  crossed 
the  A.,  that  officer  speaks  of  “coast”  and  “  sierra,”  as  distinguished  from  each  other  even 
to  the  westward  of  the  dividing  ridge.  The  entire  distance  of  the  pass  of  Antarangra,  as 
measured  on  the  actual  road,  was  87  m.- — the  first  50  being  coast  and  the  remaining  37 
being  sierra.  Nor  does  the  distinction  seem  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  one.  From  Callao 
to  Cocacliera — a  line  of  44  m. — the  rise  above  the  sea-level,  tolerably  uniform  the 
whole  way,  amounted  to  4452  ft.,  or  rather  more  than  101  ft.  to  the  mile;  but  the  next 
15  m.,  of  which  about  a  half  still  belonged  to  what  was  called  coast,  yielded  an  increase 
of  2850  ft.,  an  average  probably  of  200  ft.  for  that  part  of  the  stage  that  fell  under  the 
definition  of  sierra.  To  give  instances  of  extreme  breadths  of  the  A. — an  average 
breadth  being  unattainable — the  least  breadth,  and  that  in  Patagonia,  is  believed  to  be  60 
or  70  m.;  the  greatest  breadth,  again,  pretty  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  lake  Titicaca,  and 
right  through  the  grand  plateau  of  Bolivia,  is  said  to  be  400  m. ;  and  to  give  an  inter¬ 
mediate  case,  the  breadth  from  Mendoza,  in  the  basin  of  La  Plata,  to  Santiago,  in  Chili, 
is  given  at  140  m. — the  former  city  being  4486  ft.  above  the  Atlantic,  and  the  latter 
2614  above  the  Pacific. 

In  order,  then,  to  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  A.,  the  chain  must  be 
viewed  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  doing  this  there  will  be  adopted  the  ordinary 
nomenclature,  referring  each  division  of  the  A.  to  the  particular  country  through  which 
it  may  pass. 

Patagonian  Andes. — Including  the  A.  of  the  Fuegian  archipelago,  this  part  of  the 
chain,  extending  from  lat.  56°  s.  to  lat.  42°  s.,  a  distance  of  more  than  960  m.,  is  the 
narrowest  of  all,  or  is,  at  all  events,  too  irregular  to  have  its  breadth  accurately  esti¬ 
mated.  The  Patagonian  shore,  strictly  so  called,  is  breasted,  very  much  like  the  n.  w. 
coast  between  Fuca’s  strait  and  mt.  St.  Elias,  by  a  number  of  islands.  On  these, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  true  A.  are  to  be  found,  or  rather,  of  these  the  true 
A.  consist — the  continent  itself  affording  no  footing  to  the  chain  till  fully  300  m.  to  the 
northward  of  cape  Horn.  Even  after  the  chain  has  laid  hold  of  the  mainland,  it  by  no 
means  can  be  said  to  abandon  the  islands;  so  that  here,  as  farther  to  the  n.,  the  chain 
may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  parallel  ranges — the  main  difference  being  that  the  inter¬ 
vening  valleys,  which,  to  the  n.,  are  basins  of  fresh- water  rivers,  here  present  salt-water 
channels. 

Chilian  Andes,  stretching  from  lat.  42°  s.  to  lat.  24°  s.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1250  miles. 
Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  line,  the  A.  consist  of  only  one  range,  for  the  par¬ 
allel  ridges,  which  run  along  between  the  great  water-shed  and  the  Pacific,  cannot 
claim  to  be  any  exception  to  this  remark,  inasmuch  as  their  highest  points  do  not  exceed 
an  elevation  of  2500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  part  of  the  chain,  however, 
presents  several  lateral  ranges,  if  it  does  not  present  any  parallel  ones  of  importance! 
These  spurs  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides,  though  of  very  different  magnitudes.  To  the  w. 
they  are  akin  to  the  comparatively  insignificant  parallel  ranges  just  noticed,  being,  if  A. 
at  all,  merely  A.  in  miniature.  But  to  the  e.  the  spurs  deserve  more  consideration^  They 
are  two  in  number,  the  one  branching  off  between  the  33d  and  31st  parallels,  and 
the  other  between  the  28th  and  24th.  The  former,  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
advances  like  a  promontory  into  the  plains  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Pampas,  as  they  are 
more  generally  denominated,  as  far  as  the  65th  meridian;  and  the  latter,  called  the  Sierra 
de  Salta,  runs  nearly  as  far  to  the  e.,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel. 
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Pei'uman  Ancles.— This  part  of  the  chain,  stretching  from  lat.  24°  s.  to  lat.  6°  s. — a 
distance  about  the  same  as  in  the  last  paragraph — is  perhaps  the  broadest  of  all  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  A.  It  certainly  contains  the  largest  of  the  plateaus,  the  plateau  of  Bolivia. 
Between  the  20th  and  19th  parallels,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Potosi,  the  chain  separates 
into  two  ranges,  known  as  the  East  and  West  Cordilleras  of  Bolivia;  and  it  is  the  reunion 
of  these  ranges,  between  the  15th  and  14th  parallels,  that  incloses  the  landlocked  plateau 
of  Titicaca,  containing,  as  is  said,  30,000  sq.m.,  or  an  area  equal  to  that  of  Ireland. 
Immediately  above  this  table-land,  the  united  ranges  in  question  constitute  the  moun¬ 
tain-group  of  Cuzco,  which,  in  point  of  superficial  extent,  is  stated  to  be  thrice  as  large 
as  all  Switzerland.  About  a  degree  further  north,  the  chain  again  separates  as  before, 
reuniting  also,  as  before,  between  the  11th  and  10th  parallels,  so  as  to  embrace  the  cities 
of  Guanta  and  Guancavelica.  Hardly  have  the  two  ranges  reunited,  when  they  mass 
themselves  into  the  table- land  of  Pasco,  not  quite  half  the  size  of  that  of  Titicaca.  Fur¬ 
ther  to  the  n. ,  the  chain  divides,  not  into  two,  but  into  three  ranges,  which  unite  again, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Ecuador,  in  the  group  of  Loxa,  about  lat.  5°  s. 

Andes  of  Ecuador.  — Immediately  beyond  the  group  of  Loxa,  between  4°  and  8°  of  s. 
lat.,  the  chain  divides  into  two  ranges,  which,  by  again  uniting  in  2°  27',  form  the  valley 
of  Cuen£a;  and  immediately  beyond  this  is  the  group  of  Assuay,  with  its  table-land. 
Then  another  plateau  of  no  great  extent,  and  a  short  stretch  of  the  undivided  chain,  lead 
to  the  vast  table-land  of  Quito,  which  is  said  to  be  subdivided  by  low  hills  into  five 
smaller  plateaus,  two  to  the  east  and  three  to  the  west.  Towards  the  n.  the  table-land  of 
Quito  is  succeeded  by  the  group  of  Los  Pastos,  forming  the  extreme  portion  of  the  A.  of 
Ecuador. 

Andes  of  New  Granada.  — Beyond  the  city  of  Almaguer,  the  chain  breaks  off  into  two 
ranges,  which  never  again  join  each  other.  The  range  on  the  w.  side  remains  undi¬ 
vided,  till  it  disappears  near  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  a  little  to  the  e.  of  the  isthmus  of 
Darien.  But  the  range  on  the  e.,  after  massing  itself  into  the  group  of  Paramo  de  los 
Papas,  breaks  into  two  branches,  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  range  aforesaid  on 
the  w.,  are  styled  the  Central  and  Eastern  Cordilleras  of  New  Granada.  These  two  contain 
between  them  the  upper  waters  of  the  Magdalena,  the  eastern  separating  them  from  the 
basin  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  central  dividing  them  from  that  of  the  Cauca.  Between 
them  also  they  contain  several  considerable  table-lands,  the  principal  one  being  that  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 

Height. — Under  this  head  must  be  treated  separately  the  plateaus,  the  most  prominent 
mountains,  and  the  passes — the  altitudes  of  the  lines  of  perpetual  snow  falling  more  natu¬ 
rally  under  the  head  of  climate.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  breadth ,  the  chain  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  from  south  to  north. 


HEIGHT  OF  PLATEAUS. 


Table-land  of  Titicaca 

Group  of  Cuzco.  - 

Table-land  of  Pasco. . 

“  “  Assuay. 

“  “  Quito.. 

“  “  Bogota. 


Feet. 

12,700 

8,300 

11,000 

15,520 

9,543 

8,958 


The  average  height  of  these  six  colossal  masses  above  the  sea-level  is  thus  11,000  ft.,  or 
considerably  more  than  two  English  miles. 


HEIGHT  OF  MOUNTAINS. 


Fuegian  Andes —  Feet. 

Cape  Horn .  3,000 

Sarmiento .  6,800 

Patagonian  Andes — 

Yan  teles .  8,030 

Corcobado . t . .  7, 510 

Minchinadom .  8,000 

Chilian  Andes — 

Antueo  .  13,000 

Aconcagua .  22,296 

Descabezado .  12,102 

Nevado  de  Chorolque .  16,546 

Peruvian  Andes — 

Arequipa . 20,320 


Bolivian  Andes —  Feet. 

Cerro  de  Potosi .  16,040 

Gualtieri .  22,000 

Nevado  de  Chuquibamba .  21,000 

“  Illimani .  21,150 

“  Sorata .  21,290 

Analache .  18,500 

Andes  of  Ecuador — 

Chimborazo .  21,420 

Cotopaxi .  18,887 

Antisana .  19,137 

Pichincha . 15,922 

Cayambe .  19,648 

Andes  of  New  Granada ■ — 

Pic  de  Tolima .  18,314 


This  last-named  mountain  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  New  Granada  that  rises  above 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  All  the  others  appear  to  fall  short  of  that  line. 
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HEIGHT  OF  PASSES. 


Chilian  Andes — 

Feet. 

La  Cumbre _ _ _ 

Portillo . 

Peruvian  Andes — 

Alto  de  Jacaibamba . . 

.  15,135 

Lachagual . 

.  15,480 

Antarangra . 

.  16,199 

Bolivian  Andes —  Feet. 

Potosi .  14,320 

Las  Gualillas .  14,830 

Andes  of  Ecuador — 

Assuay .  12,385 

Andes  of  New  Granada — 

Quindiu .  11,500 


These  passes  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  loftiest  pinnacles  in  Europe.  The  last 
and  lowest  overtops  the  highest  summit  of  the  Pyrenees  by  332  feet;  while  the  last  but 
two,  that  of  Antarangra,  which  Herndon  traversed,  soars  389  ft.  above  Mont  Blanc,  the 
culminating  peak  of  the  Alps. 

The  passes  across  the  A.  present  a  vast  variety  of  surfaces  and  levels.  They  appear 
to  skirt,  as  often  as  practicable,  the  mountain-torrents ;  and,  when  that  is  impracticable, 
sometimes  surmount  them  by  bridges,  and  sometimes  avoid  them  by  means  of  a  path  cut 
along  the  shoulder  of  the  overhanging  height. 

With  respect  to  the  mountain-torrents,  Herndon,  after  leaving  Antarangra  behind 
him,  was  enabled  to  avail  himself  chiefly  of  this  resource.  “As  far  as  the  traveler,”  says 
he,  “  is  concerned,  there  are  not,  on  the  route  we  have  traveled,  two  ranged  of  the  A. — 
that  is,  he  is  not  to  ascend  and  descend  one  range,  and  then  ascend  and  descend  another. 
From  the  time  that  he  crosses  at  Antarangra,  his  progress  is  downward,  till  he  reaches 
the  plain.  Really,  however,  there  are  two  ranges.  The  streams  from  the  first  or  western 
range  have  broken  their  way  through  the  second,  making  deep  gorges,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  road  generally  runs,  and  leaves  the  peaks  of  the  second  range  thousands  of  ft. 
above  the  traveler’s  head.” 

In  addition  to  the  essential  perils  of  such  a  course,  Herndon  encountered,  on  one 
occasion,  an  incidental  danger,  which  he  thus  describes — the  scene  being  a  narrow  path 
on  the  shoulder  of  an  almost  precipitous  hill:  “Mr.  Gibbon  was  riding  ahead.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  turn  a  sharp  bend,  the  head  of  a  bull  peered  round  it  on  the  descent. 
When  the  bull  came  in  full  view,  lie  stopped;  and  we  could  see  the  heads  of  other  cattle 
clustering  over  his  quarters,  and  hear  the  shouts  of  the  cattle-drivers,  far  behind,  urging 
on  their  herd.  I  happened  to  be  abreast  of  a  slight  natural  excavation ;  and,  dismounting, 
I  put  my  shoulder  against  my  mule’s  flank,  and  pressed  her  into  this  friendly  retreat ; 
but  I  saw  no  escape  for  Gibbon.  The  bull,  with  lowered  crest  and  savage  look,  came 
slowly  on,  and  actually  got  his  head  between  the  perpendicular  wall  and  the  neck  of 
Gibbon’s  mule.  But  his  sagacious  beast,  pressing  her  haunches  hard  against  the  rock, 
gathered  her  feet  close  under  her,  and  turned  as  on  a  pivot.  This  placed  the  bull  on  the 
outside;  and  he  rushed  by  at  the  gallop,  followed  in  single  file  by  the  rest  of  the  herd.” 

In  the  bridging  of  the  mountain-torrents,  a  good  deal  of  rude  ingenuity  is  displayed. 
Sometimes  chains  are  suspended  from  side  to  side,  and  sometimes  a  rough  flooring  is 
laid  between  projecting  beams  from  either  bank,  which  have  previously  been  fixed  as 
solidly  as  possible.  Nature  also  has  done  something  in  this  respect  to  help  man,  having 
thrown  two  bridges  of  her  own  over  a  fearful  chasm  at  Icononzo.  The  torrent  which 
they  span,  falls  down  a  beautiful  cataract  into  a  muiky  crevice — the  noisy  haunt  of  noc¬ 
turnal  birds.  At  a  height  of  400  ft.  above  the  foaming  waters,  the  two  bridges  hang  in 
mid-air,  both  of  them,  apparently,  though  in  different  ways,  the  work  of  an  earthquake. 
The  upper  one  is  merely  a  fragment  of  the  original  sandstone,  which  must  have  resisted 
the  shock  that  formed  the  rent;  while  the  lower,  probably  the  most  singular  arch  in  the 
world,  consists  of  three  detached  rocks,  so  adjusted  as  to  support  each  other. 

The  loftiest  pinnacles  of  the  A.,  when  viewed  from  the  table-lands,  and,  still  more, 
when  seen  from  the  crests  of  the  passes,  lose,  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  much  of  their 
real  altitude.  Under  such  circumstances,  not  a  single  mountain  presents  the  actual 
dimensions  of  mont  Blanc,  as  overhanging  the  vale  of  Chamouni.  It  is  only  from  a 
distance — -best  of  all,  perhaps,  from  a  good  offing  in  the  Pacific — that  the  A.  appear  in 
all  their  gigantic  proportions.  Standing  thus  on  their  pedestal,  the  most  rugged  and 
colossal  in  nature,  they  almost  realize  to  the  spectator  the  highest  Pyrenees  pilecT  on  the 
highest  Alps;  while,  to  enhance  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  igneous  action,  which  has 
heaved  the  chain  into  existence,  is  here  and  there  adding  to  its  stature  a  pillar  of  smoke 
and  flame. 

The  geology  of  the  A.  is  as  yet  very  little  known.  It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since 
Humboldt  traveled  through  these  mountains,  and  to  him  we  are  even  now  chiefly 
indebted  for  our  knowledge  regarding  them.  At  that  time,  geology  was  in  its  infancy— 
its  language  had  not  been  formed;  its  classification,  at  least  as  it  now  exists,  was 
unknown,  and  its  facts  were  mixed  with  absurd  and  now  long-exploded  theories ;  it  could, 
in  fact,  scarcely  be  called  a  science.  It  is  fortunate  that  as  regards  the  materials  con¬ 
stituting  the  great  mass  of  the  A.  range— the  igneous  rocks  which  form  its  backbone, 
and  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  form  its  great  bulk — our  knowledge  was  almost  as 
extensive  and  explicit  50  years  ago  as  it  is  now,  and  therefore,  in  respect  to  them,  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  observations  are  as  good  as  if  made  but  yesterday.  Not  so  as  regards  the  more 
recent  sedimentary  formations.  The  value  of  fossils 'was  not  then  known,  and  the 
vaguest  ideas  prevailed  as  to  the  chronological  order  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Hence 
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descriptions  written  at  that  time  are  almost  valueless  to  modern  science.  A  few  scat¬ 
tered  notes  may  be  gleaned  from  the  small  number  of  intelligent  travelers  who  have 
recently  visited  these  mountains;  and  to  them  we  are  obliged  for  any  of  the  facts  we  are 
able  to  give  regarding  the  deposits  referred  to. 

The  elevation  of  the  A.  took  place  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  of  North  America,  which  are  geographically  a  continuation  of  them. 
They  are  composed,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  stratified  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is 
remarkable  that  granite  occurs  in  them  not  as  an  unstratified  plutonic  rock,  but  only 
intercalated  with  the  other  members  of  the  stratified  azoic  series.  The  true  igneous 
rock  belong  either  to  the  trappean  or  volcanic  divisions.  The  grand  ridge  is  every¬ 
where  covered  with  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  trap  (greenstone,  clinkstone,  basalt,  or 
porphyry).  These  are  often  broken  into  columns,  and  appear  at  a  distance  like  ruined 
castles,  producing  a  very  striking  effect. 

Bursting  through  the  trap-rocks,  there  are  a  number  of  volcanoes  covering  their  sum¬ 
mits  with  more  recent  igneous  rocks.  Among  the  mountains  specified  above  as  to  alti¬ 
tude,  Yanteles,  Corcobado,  Minchinadom,  Antuco,  Gualteri,  Arequipa,  Cotopaxi,  Anti- 
sana,  and  Pichinclia  belong  to  this  class.  Fifty- one  volcanoes  nave  been  described  as 
existing  throughout  the  whole  range.  The  mountains  of  Ecuador  are  so  extensively  and 
continuously  of  volcanic  origin,  that  they  have  been  regarded  as  different  safety-valves 
of  one  and  the  same  burning  vault.  It  is  generally  maintained  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  height  of  a  volcano  and  its  activity  and  the  frequency  of  its  eruptions. 
Thus,  Stromboli  (2957  ft.)  has  continued  in  a  state  of  activity  since  the  earliest  ages, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  liglit-house  to  the  navigators  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea ;  while  Coto¬ 
paxi  (18,887  ft.)  and  Tunguragua  (16,579  ft.)  have  been  active  only  once  in  a  hundred 
years.  Many  of  these  51  volcanoes  have  consequently  not  yet  been  observed  by  Euro¬ 
peans  in  an  active  state.  In  the  Quito  district  there  are  10  active  and  7  of  doubtful 
activity;  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  numbers  are  9  and  3;  in  Chili,  17  and  5;  making  in 
all  36  active  and  15  about  which  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  activity.  Another 
characteristic  of  these  volcanoes,  resulting  from  their  gigantic  altitude,  is  that  few  of 
them  emit  streams  of  lava.  Thus  Antisana  is  probably  the  only  one  in  the  Quito  range 
that  has  ejected  lava.  The  force,  however,  which  is  repressed  apparently  by  the 
immense  superincumbent  mass  which  fills  the  crater,  is  exhibited  in  a  terrific  manner  when 
an  eruption  does  take  place.  Cotopaxi,  for  instance,  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  out¬ 
let  of  this  the  grandest  of  nature’s  laboratories,  has  been  known  to  shoot  its  fiery  tor¬ 
rents  3000  ft.  above  its  snow-bound  crater,  while  its  voice  is  said  to  have  been  heard  at  a 
distance  of  550  miles.  On  one  occasion,  a  piece  of  rock,  measuring  300  cubic  ft.,  was 
thrown  from  its  crater  to  a  distance  of  more  than  8  miles. 

Earthquakes  are  intimately  connected  with  these  volcanic  phenomena.  No  portion 
of  the  globe  is  subject  to  such  frequent  and  destructive  earthquakes  as  the  countries 
embosomed  within  the  range  of  the  A.,  and  those  lying  between  them  and  the  Pacific. 
The  cities  and  towns  of  Bogota,  Quito,  Riobamba,  Callao,  Copiapo,  Valparaiso,  and 
Concepcion  have  all  at  different  times  been  more  or  less  devastated  by  their  agency. 
During  the  year  1859,  an  earthquake  buried  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  under 
the  ruins  of  its  churches  and  public  edifices;  scarcely  a  single  building  of  any  size 
having  escaped  uninjured. 

It  is  to  the  same  subterranean  agency  that  uplieaved  and  still  convulses  the  A.  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  those  fearful  ravines  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  chain.  An  apt  in¬ 
stance  has  already  been  cited  in  the  case  of  the  deep  and  dismal  crevice  which  has  been 
spanned  by  the  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo.  A  still  better  specimen  is  the  valley  or  den 
of  Chota,  which,  with  a  width  at  top  of  only  2600  feet,  is  4875  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  This  den  might  overlap  the  loftiest  hill  in  Scotland,  with  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome 
on  its  summit. 

The  flanks  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  crystalline  stratified  rocks,  consisting 
of  innumerable  varieties  of  granites,  gneiss,  schists,  hornblende,  chloritic  slates,  porphy¬ 
ries,  etc.  These  have  been  greatly  disrupted  by  the  underlying  igneous  rocks,  and  now 
occupy  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  position.  They  often  run  up  into  bold  and  rugged 
peaks  on  the  summits.  They  alternate  with  each  other  in  great  meridional  bands,  but 
without  any  apparent  order  in  the  succession,  except  that  the  varieties  of  schist  depend 
on  the  crystalline  parent  rock  below;  otherwise,  no  regular  sequence  can  be  observed; 
for  miles,  only  granite  and  gneiss  are  found,  then  schist,  quartz,  gneiss,  etc.,  intercliang 
ing.  The  variety  and  quantity  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  these  rocks  is  remarkable; 
with  the  exception  of  lead,  most  of  the  metals  are  obtained  in  large  quantities  see 
below.  The  topaz,  amethyst,  and  other  gems  are  abundant. 

Lying  uncomformable  with  these  almost  vertical  metamorphic  rocks,  there  occur  in 
the  valleys  and  table-lands,  and  creeping  up  the  base  of  the  mountains,  a  variety  of  fos- 
siliferous  beds,  which  require  further  examination  before  they  can  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  A  better  estimate  of  the  nature  of  these  deposits  will  be  arrived  at  by  describing 
one  of  the  localities  where  they  occur.  Take  the  large  plateau  on  which  Bogota  is 
built,  which  is  8958  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  deposits  filling  up  this  plain  have  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  present  conformation  of  the  district,  though  not  necessarily  at  the 
present  altitude:  the  whole  range  may  have  been  since  elevated.  The  almost  horizontal 
rocks,  from  their  organic  contents,  consisting  of  ammonites,  liamites,  etc.,  have  been  re- 
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ferred  by  Edward  Forbes  to  the  cretaceous  era.  The  basin  consists  of  many  beds  of 
sandstones,  limestones,  shale,  coal,  gypsum,  and  salt.  The  salt  occurs  in  large  quantities, 
one  bed  being  no  less  than  100  ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
be  wrought.  All  these  rocks  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  their  proximity 
to  the  underlying  metamorphic  rocks.  The  molecular  action  going  on  below  has  in 
many  places  been  continued  in  them,  and  has  induced  a  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  their 
planes  of  stratification.  The  other  patches — some  of  great  extent,  as  the  plateau  of  the 
Titicaca — cannot  yet  be  referred  to  any  particular  geologic  epoch.  Coal  has  been 
found  near  Huanco,  in  Peru,  at  the  height  of  17,000  ft. ;  fossiliferous  limestones  and  sand¬ 
stones  have  been  noticed  in  Peru  at  Micuipampa  and  Huancavelica. 

Metals. — The  aboriginal  term  A.  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Peruvian  anta, 
which  signifies  metal  in  general,  or  rather,  perhaps,  copper  in  particular.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  empire  of  the  incas,  mining-tools,  evidently  not  European,  have  been  dug 
up  in  various  places;  and  in  one  district  the  ancient  Peruvians  have  left  behind  them 
traces  of  their  mining  operations  at  a  height  of  17,000  ft.  Moreover,  the  term,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  meaning,  appears  to  have  been,  at  all  events,  of  Peruvian  origin,  for 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  the  great  chain  of  mountains  by  the  aborigines 
of  New  Granada,  now  called  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

The  A.  are  understood  to  yield  every  metal  used  in  the  arts. 

Gold  is  found  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Colombia.  In  Chili,  however,  it  is  so  little  produc¬ 
tive  that  proverbially  a  gold-mine  is  inferior  to  a  silver  one,  and  that,  again,  to  a  copper 
one.  In  Peru,  gold  is  most  abundant  between  the  9th  and  7tli  parallels;  though  further 
s.,  to  the  e.  of  Lima,  the  mines  of  Carabayo  have  been  recently  wrought  to  great  advan¬ 
tage;  and  further  s.  still,  to  the  e.  of  Titicaca,  very  rich  washings  are  situated  on  the- 
river  Tipuani.  In  the  Colombian  states,  gold-mines  are  generally  so  inaccessible  as  not  to 
bear  the  expense  of  working  them.  The  washings,  again,  though  perhaps  remotely  the 
product  of  the  A.,  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  alluvial  soils  that  lie  between  the  chain  and' 
either  sea. 

Silver  also  is  found  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Colombia.  In  Chili,  the  most  valuable, 
almost  the  only  very  valuable,  mines  are  wrought  on  the  e.  face  of  the  A.,  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Mendoza,  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  breadth  of  the  chain.  In 
Peru,  the  most  productive  mines  are  those  of  Pasco  and  Potosi.  In  those  of  Pasco,  which 
have  now  been  open  for  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  without  even  approach¬ 
ing  to  exhaustion,  the  ore  is  a  mixture  of  silver  and  oxide  of  iron.  In  the  mines,  again, 
of  Potosi,  whose  very  name  has  become  a  proverb,  there  are  said  to  be  no  fewer  "than 
5000  excavations,  while,  to  all  appearance,  only  the  upper  crust  of  the  inexhaustible 
deposits  has  been  penetrated.  In  Colombia,  it  is  with  silver  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be 
with  gold,  the  mines  of  the  former  metal,  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  being  so  inaccessible  as 
not  to  bear  the  expense  of  working  them. 

Mercury  or  quicksilver  is  found  in  Quito,  near  the  village  of  Azogue,  which  lies  to  the 
n.w.  of  Cuen9a — taking  its  name,  as  is  said,  from  this  metal;  and  it  is  found  likewise  in 
Peru,  not  far  from  Guancavelica,  a  t.  situated,  as  already  stated,  to  the  n.  of  the  group 
of  Cuzco.  The  mercury  exists  chiefly  in  combination  with  sulphur,  forming  what  is 
called  cinnabar. 

Platinum  appears  to  exist  only  in  Colombia;  but  like  the  gold-washings  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  found  rather  in  the  alluvial  soils,  that  have  been  flooded  down  from  the  chain, 
than  in  the  chain  itself. 

Copper  is  found  chiefly  in  Chili,  but  also  in  Peru.  In  the  latter  country,  it  is  of  little 
account  in  comparison  with  silver;  but,  in  the  former,  it  may  be  styled  the  staple  metal, 
or  even  the  staple  production.  The  most  valuable  mines  are  in  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  provinces ;  in  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo  above,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Araucania 
below. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  A.  is,  at  every  point,  affected  by  three  different  consid¬ 
erations— position  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  chain,  position  with  respect  to  its 
breadth,  position  with  respect  to  its  height. 

In  connection  with  the  length  of  the  chain,  the  variations  of  climate,  though  less  pecu¬ 
liar  than  its  variations  under  either  of  the  other  aspects,  are  not  merely  a  counterpart  of 
similar  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the  new  world  generally,  temperature 
rises  and  falls  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  latitude  than  in  the  old;  and,  again,  as  within 
the  new  world  itself,  more  rapidly  in  the  s.  than  in  the  n.  In  connection,  therefore, 
with  the  length  of  the  A.,  the  variations  of  climate  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible — the  tropical  heat  of  the  equatorial  regions  passing  gradually  into  something  like 
polar  cold,  even  within  a  latitude  not  greater  than  that  of  Edinburgh.  This  maybe  best 
illustrated  with  reference  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Within  the  strait  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  in  about  the  latitude  of  Wales,  the  limit  in  question  is  only  about  3500  ft.,  nearlylhe 
precise  height  of  the  summit  of  Snowdon.  In  lat.  33°  s.,  about  the  center  of  Chili,  the 
snow-line,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  estimated  at  12,780  ft. ;  while,  on  the  nearly  corre¬ 
sponding  parallel,  the  Himalayas  present  on  their  northern  slope  a  snow-line  of  16,620  ft. 
In  the  tropical  regions  of  the  A.,  the  snow-line  seems  to  range  from  16,000  ft.  to  18,000. 
This  result,  excepting  that  it  does  not  greatly  surpass  the  height  of  the  snow-line  as 
above  on  the  Himalayas,  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  anything" in  the  old  world,  whose 
tropical  regions  do  not  present  any  chain  of  the  requisite  altitude  for  the  purpose.’  The 
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same  cause  which  regularly  lowers  the  snow-line  in  proceeding  from  n.  to  s.,  has  led,  in 
Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  to  the  formation  of  glaciers — a  feature  of  the  Alps 
which  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  central  and  northern  divisions  of  the  A.  Glaciers, 
as  the  growth  of  an  icicle  renders  familiar  to  every  one,  require  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  or  rather  of  thaw  and  frost.  Now,  these  essential  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the 
lower  latitudes  of  the  A.,  where,  generally  speaking,  every  stage  or  terrace,  as  already 
noticed  under  the  head  of  America,  possesses  an  almost  monotonous  temperature.  But 
they  do  exist  in  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego;  and  accordingly,  glaciers  there  abound 
on  the  shores  of  the  deep  indentations  of  the  coast. 

In  connection,  next,  with  the  breadth  of  the  chain,  the  variations  of  climate,  if  not 
peculiar  to  the  A.,  have  no  perfect  parallel  elsewhere.  At  every  point,  excepting,  per¬ 
haps,  towards  the  extreme  s.,  the  chain  is  almost  as  much  of  a  water-shed  to  the  clouds 
as  it  is  to  the  rivers.  Rarefied  as  the  air  is  at  the  elevation  of  the  A. ,  no  vapor,  generally 
speaking,  can  cross  them — even  the  existence  of  snow  at  the  height  of  several  miles 
being  a  phenomenon  which,  a  priori,  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  This  fact  is  rendered 
more  important  by  the  ordinary  directions  of  the  currents  of  air.  The  prevailing  winds 
blow  against  the  A. ,  not  alongside  of  them,  being  generally  from  the  e.  between  the 
equator  and  30°,  and  from  the  w.  in  latitudes  towards  the  s.  Thus,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  every  section  of  the  chain  has  permanently  a  windward  and  a  leeward  side — the 
former  intercepting  nearly  all  the  moisture,  and  the  latter  being  condemned  to  compara¬ 
tive  drought.  Peru,  Chili,  and  Patagonia,  one  and  all,  confirm  these  observations  in 
detail.  On  the  w.,  Peru,  unless  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountain-streams,  is 
little  better  than  a  deSert;  while,  on  the  e.,  the  Montana,  as  it  is  called,  is  remarkable 
for  its  fertility.  To  the  w. ,  on  the  contrary,  Patagonia  has  its  glaciers  to  show  as  the 
result  of  its  rains  from  that  quarter;  while,  to  the  e.,  its  five  terraces,  extending  700  m. 
to  the  Atlantic,  are  almost  uniformly  arid  and  sterile,  Between  Patagonia  and  Peru, 
Chili  has  something  in  common  with  both,  resembling  the  former  in  its  southern  half, 
and  the  latter  in  its  northern.  To  take  the  Pacific  side  alone :  in  the  northern  parts, 
showers  are  only  occasional,  sometimes  at  an  interval  of  three  years — the  deficiency  being 
partly  supplied  by  frequent  dews;  while,  to  the  s.  of  lat.  34°,  the  rains  are  sufficiently 
copious  to  form  considerable  rivers. 

In  connection,  lastly,  with  the  height  of  the  chain,  the  variations  of  climate  stand 
alone  in  the  world,  being  approached,  though  at  a  great  interval,  only  by  the  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  in  Central  America.  The  Alps,  to  take  a  familiar  analogy,  have,  it 
is  true,  their  gradations  of  climate.  But,  situated,  in  round  numbers,  on  about  the 
45tli  parallel,  they  represent  only  half  of  the  latitudes  between  the  equator  and  the 
pole;  while  the  A.  of  Quito,  before  reaching  this  level,  must  have  seen  melting  into  each 
other  the  temperatures  of  Borneo,  India,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy.  Taking  the 
snowMine  of  the  A.  of  Quito  at  18,000  ft.,  and  that  of  the  Alps  at  8000,  the  lower  and 
hotter  10,000  ft.  of  the  former  have  no  counterpart  at  all  on  the  latter.  Now,  Herndon 
found  Tarma  to  lie  within  this  height,  precisely  at  an  elevation  of  9738  ft. ;  and  he  there 
saw  apples,  strawberries,  almonds,  grapes,  and  maize — a  state  of  things  not  far  behind 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  No  space  remaining  for  details,  one  general  observation 
must  close  this  article.  In  an  open  locality,  the  naked  eye  may  embrace  .half  a  zone, 
for,  to  quote  a  traveler’s  words,  it  may  look  upwards  to  the  barley-field  and  the  potato - 
patch,  and  downwards  to  the  sugar-cane  and  the  pine-apple.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  of  this  more  than  telescopic  vision  is  connected  with  the  magnificent  fall  of 
Tequendama,  the  single  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  table-land  of  Bogota.  This  fall, 
600  ft.  high,  leaps  down  from  the  temperate  zone  to  the  torrid,  from  rich  crops  of  wheat 
to  a  few  scattered  palms. 

ANDI  RA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminosce,  sub-order  papilionaccm, 
having  an  almost  orbicular,  one-celled,  one-seeded  pod. — A.  inermis  (formerly  known  as 
geoffroya  inermis)  grows  in  low  savannahs  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  there  called  cab¬ 
bage  tree  or  cabbage-bark  tree.  It  is  a  tree  of  considerable  height,  having  pinnate  leaves, 
with  13  to  15  ovato-lanceolate  leaflets,  and  panicles  of  reddish  lilac  flowers.  Its  bark,  called 
cabbage  bark  or  worm  bark,  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic ;  and  although  it  has  recently 
been  discarded  from  the  pharmacopoeias  of  Britain,  still  finds  a  place  in  those  of  other 
countries,  along  with  Surinam  bark,  the  bark  of  A.  retusa  (formerly  geoffroya  surina- 
mensis ),  a  native  of  Surinam.  Similar  properties  reside  in  the  bark  of  several  species  of 
the  allied  genus  geoffroya.  Cabbage  bark  contains  an  alkaloid  called  jamaicina. 

AND  IRON,  or  Handiron,  is  a  term  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  inventories  of  the 
furniture  of  old  houses;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  still  used  for  what  is  more 
generally  known  as  a  fire-dog.  Andirons  were  used  for  burning  wood  on  an  open 
hearth,  and  consisted  of  a  horizontal  bar  raised  on  short  supports,  with  an  upright  stand¬ 
ard  at  one  end.  A  pair  were  used,  one  standing  at  each  side. of  the  hearth,  and  the  logs 
of  wood  rested  across  the  horizontal  bars.  The  upright  portions  of  the  A.  were  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  some  of  them,  in  later  times,  representing  a  human  figure.  More  generally, 
the  design  was  architectural,  much  ornamented  with  arabesques,  and  frequently  with  the 
monograms  of  their  possessors.  The  ornamental  parts  of  the  A.  were  sometimes  silver, 
but  more  often  copper. 
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ANDKHUY',  ah,  formerly  of  Bokhara,  but  now  of  Afghanistan,  central  Asia,  about  200 

m.  s.  of  Bokhara,  on  a  river  flowing  n.  towards  the  Jihum,  but  only  part  of  which  has  as, 
yet  been  traced.  It  lies  on  the  high-road  to  Herat,  and  is  much  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  emirs  of  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan.  Down  to  the  year  1840,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  tolerably  flourishing.  It  was  then  subject  to  Bokhara,  and  was  compelled  to 
oppose  the  victorious  march  of  Mohammed  Khan,  who  besieged  it  during  four  months, 
and  at  last  only  took  it  by  storm.  The  city  was  plundered,  and  left  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  sovereign,  Gazanfer  Khan,  to  preserve  himself  from  utter  destruction,  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Afghans.  A.  contained  in  1868  about  2000  houses,  which  form  the 
city,  and  about  3000  tents,  which  are  either  in  the  environs,  or  scattered  over  the  oases  in 
the  desert.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  15,000,  consisting  principally  of  Turkomans,  with 
a  mixture  of  Uzbegs  and  a  few  Tadjiks. — Yambery’s  Travels  in  Central  Asia. 

ANDOCTDES,  467-391  b.c.  ;  a  Greek  orator  and  diplomatist.  He  held  for  a  time  a 
command  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  was  employed  in  various  embassies  to  foreign  states. 
He  was  implicated  with  Alcibiades  in  the  charge  of  mutilating  the  busts  of  Hermes; 
he  accused  others,  who  were  put  to  death,  but  he  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  went  into  exile.  Thrice  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  was  as  often  sent  out; 
but  from  403  to  393  he  held  honorable  positions  there.  Three  orations  by  him  of  great 
historical  value  are  extant. 

ANDORRA,  a  valley  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees  between  the  French  department  of  Ari£ge 
and  Catalonia,  in  Spain.  It  is  inclosed  by  mountains,  through  which  its  river,  the  Balira, 
breaks  to  join  the  Segre  at  Urgel ;  and  its  inaccessibility  naturally  fits  it  for  being  the 
seat  of  the  interesting  little  republic  which  here  holds  a  kind  of  semi-independent  posi¬ 
tion  between  France  and  Spain.  Area  (divided  into  six  parishes)  about  300  sq.m. ; 
pop.  variously  stated  at  from  4000  to  12,000.  The  capital  is  Andorra,  on  the  Balira, 
with  a  pop.  of  2000.  The  former  abundant  forests  are  becoming  thin  from  use  as  fuel; 
there  is  much  excellent  pasture;  vines  and  fruit-trees  flourish  on  the  lower  grounds, 
and  the  mountains  contain  rich  iron  mines;  but  agriculture  is  so  neglected,  and  the 
quantity  of  arable  land  so  small,  that  the  inhabitants  partly  depend  for  corn  upon  France. 
A.  was  declared  a  free  state  by  Charlemagne,  in  reward  for  services  rendered  to  him  by 
its  inhabitants,  when  he  was  marching  against  the  Moors.  He  retained  certain  rights 
which  Louis  leDebonnaire  afterwards  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  Urgel,  in  819  a.d.,  and 
which  the  bishop  of  Urgel  still  exercises.  The  republic  is  governed  by  a  sovereign  coun¬ 
cil  of  twenty-four  members,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  council  elects  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  syndic  for  life,  who  exercises  the  chief  executive  power.  There  are  two  judges 
called  viguiers,  of  whem  the  first  is  appointed  by  France,  which  exercises  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
tectorate,  and  the  second  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel.  There  is  also  a  civil  judge  appointed 
by  France  and  the  bishop  of  Urgel  alternately.  The  first  viguier  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
the  second  a  native  of  A.  Under  each  viguier  is  an  inferior  judge  called  a  bailie;  but 
there  is  an  appeal  from  his  judgment  to  the  civil  judge,  and  finally  to  the  court  of  cas¬ 
sation  at  Paris,  or  to  the  Episcopal  college  at  Urgel.  In  criminal  cases,  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  court  of  the  republic  itself,  in  which  the  first  viguier  presides.  The  revenue  of 
the  state  is  derived  from  lands,  and  from  some  inconsiderable  taxes.  A  sum  of  960 
francs  is  paid  biennially  to  France,  in  return  for  which  is  granted  the  privilege  of  free 
importation  of  corn.  A  payment  of  891  francs  is  made  in  the  intervening  years  to  the 
bishop  of  Urgel.  The  manner  of  life  of  the  Andorrans  is  very  simple.  There  are  schools, 
but  education  is  in  a  low  state.  There  is  a  complete  military  organization.  In  the  Car- 
list  wars  the  neutrality  of  A.  was  strictly  respected,  though  various  complications  resulted 
from  its  connection  with  the  bishop  of  Urgel,  etc.  French  speculators  have  endeavored 
to  introduce  gambling  at  the  springs  of  Escaldas. 

ANDOVER,  a  market-t.  of  Hampshire,  lies  in  the  n.w.  part  of  the  co.,  lat.  51°  12'  n., 
long.  1°  28'  w.  The  origin  of  the  t.  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity,  as  might  indeed  be 
suspected  from  its  name,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Saxon  Andeafaran,  i.e.,  ferry 
over  the  river  Ande.  It  is  said  that  the  corporation  of  A.  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  king 
John.  The  inhabitants,  5654  in  1881,.  are  chiefly  supported  by  their  malt-trade,  their 
agriculture,  and  their  traffic  in  timber  with  Portsmouth.  At  Weyhiir,  a  few  miles  to 
the  w.  of  the  t.,  a  fair  is  held,  formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  important  in 
England.  It  lasts  for  six  days.  The  church  of  A.  is  a  new  erection,  in  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  style  of  architecture,  and  cost  £30,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  late 
rector,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Goddard.  Various  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  near 
Andover. 

ANDOVER,  a  township  in  Mass.,  about  21  m.  to  the  n.  of  Boston,  reaching  on  the 

n.  to  the  Merrimac.  It  is  intersected  by  several  railways,  while  water-power  is  employed 
in  manufacturing  thread,  linen,  and  flannels.  The  township  was  incorporated  in  1646,  26 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  Pop.  ’80,  5174.  A.  is  famous,  even  in 
Massachusetts,  for  its  educational  institutions.  The  theological  seminary  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  the  Phillips  academy,  instituted  within  "five  or  six  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  independence,  through  the  efforts  of  two  brothers,  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name,  are  liberally  constituted,  and  well  attended.  The  latter  has  a  revenue 
of  £12,000.  The  Abbot  female  academy,  for  the  education  of  female  teachers,  is  also 
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a  flourishing  institution. — There  are  several  other  places  of  the  same  name  in  the  United 
States. 

ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  founded  in  1808, 
and  endowed  by  Samuel  Abbot,  John  Phillips,  jr.,  and  Phoebe  Phillips  of  Andover, 
Moses  Brown  and  William  Bartlet  of  Newburyport,  and  John  Norris  of  Salem.  Since 
the  founding  the  funds  have  been  increased  by  large  donations,  and  now  amount  to 
$850,000.  The  value  of  the  property  is  $250,000.  The  theological  seminary  was  placed 
under  the  same  management  as  Phillips  academy,  which  had  been  in  operation  more 
than  a  cpiarter  of  a  century  ;  and  its  purpose  was  declared  to  be  “to  provide  for  the 
church  a  learned,  orthodox,  and  pious  ministry.”  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  distinctly  theo- 
logical  schools  in  this  country.  The  colleges  had  previously  supplied  the  public  training 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Its  general  plan  has  been  taken  as  the  model  for  many 
institutions  of  like  purpose.  The  government  is  by  a  board  of  13  trustees,  3  visitors,  9 
professors,  and  a  librarian.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  seminary,  there  have  been  10 
professors  of  sacred  literature,  3  of  Christian  theology,  7  of  sacred  rhetoric,  4  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history,  1  of  Christianity  and  science,  1  of  biblical  history  and  oriental  archeology, 
1  of  biblical  theology,  1  in  the  special  course,  and  1  of  elocution.  In  1884,  it  had  9  pro¬ 
fessors  and  4  lecturers.  Special  lecturers  address  the  students  every  year  in  various  de¬ 
partments  of  theological  or  practical  instruction.  Its  graduates  number  1893  ;  and  more 
than  3100  students  have  been  connected  with  it.  Its  situation  is  quiet  and  beautiful, 
about  23  m.  n.  of  Boston.  The  seminary  is  under  the  control  of  Congregationalists,  but 
is  administered  in  a  spirit  of  such  evangelical  liberality  that  many  who  are  now  eminent 
ministers  in  other  denominations  have  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges.  Room-rent 
and  tuition  are  free,  and  indigent  students  are  assisted.  The  course  of  study  occupies 
three  years,  and  the  aim  is  for  a  solid  and  thorough  training.  An  advanced  or  fourth 
year  class  has  been  established.  It  has  a  library  of  42,000  volumes.  On  the  roll  of  its 
professors,  past  and  present,  are  names  distinguished  in  all  departments  of  theological 
learning.  Its  graduates  are  scattered  through  all  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
missionaries  in  many  heathen  lands.  The  Andover  Review,  a  religious  and  theological 
monthly,  is  edited  by  several  of  the  professors  with  the  assistance  of  their  colleagues. 

ANDRA'DA,  Diego  Payya  d’,  1528-75;  a  Portuguese  theologian,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  council  of  Trent,  to  which  he  was  sent  by  king  Sebastian.  He  wrote 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  other  works.  His  De  Conciliorum  Auctoritate  was 
much  esteemed  at  Rome  for  the  great  extension  of  authority  it  accorded  to  the  pope. 
His  Defensio  Tridentince  Fidei  is  a  rare  and  curious  work,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception.  It  was  published  after  his  death. 

ANDRA'DA  e  SYL  VA,  Bonifacio  Joze  d’,  1765-1838;  a  Brazilian  statesman  and 
naturalist.  He  studied  in  Paris  under  Lavoisier,  and  in  1800  was  appointed  professor  of 
geology  at  Coimbra,  and,  soon  after,  inspector-general  of  the  Portuguese  mines.  In 
1812,  he  was  made  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Lisbon  academy;  in  1819,  became  one  of 
Dom  Pedro’s  ministers.  When  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  declared,  A.  was  made 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  foreign  affairs,  but  his  democratic  principles  induced  his 
dismissal  from  office,  in  July,  1823;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly  in  Nov.  he 
was  banished,  living  in  exile  in  France  until  permitted  to  return,  in  1829.  When  Dom 
Pedro  I.  abdicated,  April  7,  1831,  he  selected  A.  for  the  guardian  and  tutor  of  Dom 
Pedro  II.  In  1833,  A.  was  again  arrested,  this  time  for  intriguing  in  behalf  of  Dom 
Pedro  I.,  and  was  deprived  of  position,  passing  his  remaining  years  in  retirement.  He 
wrote  no  large  work,  but  many  papers  on  mines  and  mining. 

AN  DRAL,  Gabriel,  a  celebrated  French  physician,  member  of  the  institute  and  of 
the  academy  of  medicine,  was  b.  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1797.  In  1823,  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  by  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  his  Clinique  Medicate ;  in 
1828,  partly  through  the  influence  of  M.  Royer-Collard,  whose  daughter  he  had  married, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  hygiene;  and  in  1830,  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  in¬ 
ternal  pathology,  a  branch  of  medical  science  wiiich  had  always  possessed  great  attrac¬ 
tions  for  him.  A.,  in  fact,  commenced  his  investigations  with  pathological  anatomy. 
He  presented  to  the  academy,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  career,  a  paper, 
Sur  VAnatomie  Pathologique  du  Tube  Digestif  (on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the 
alimentary  canal),  which  was  greatly  admired.  Besides,  he  published,  in  1829,  a 
Precis Elementaire  of  the  same  science,  which  met  with  striking  success;  and  his  Clinique 
Medicate  treats  principally  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  brain. 
In  1839,  A.  was  almost  unanimously  elected  by  his  colleagues  to  succeed  Broussais  iu 
the  chair  of  pathology  and  general  therapeutics,  the  highest  in  the  school.  Here  he  has 
shown  the  vast  range  of  his  medical  knowledge;  but  in  occupying  himself  so  much 
with  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  dead  body,  it  is  alleged  that  he  has  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  disease  before  the  organs  begin  to  exhibit  traces 
of  alteration.  Though  actively  engaged  in  his  general  practice,  he  has  found  time  to 
write  several  other  works  besides  those  already  mentioned.  In  1835,  appeared  his 
Preget  d'un  Essai  sur  la  Vitalite;  in  1836,  he  edited  and  considerably  enlarged  Laennec’s 
Traite  de  V auscultation  Mediate  ct  du  Ceeur ;  in  1836-37,  a  Cours  de  Pathologie  In¬ 
terne;  in  1837,  his  report  to  the  academy,  Sur  le  Traitement  de  la  Pierre  Typhoide 
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par  les  Purgatifs;  in  1843,  he  presented  to  the  institute  his  Traite  Elementaire  de 
Pathologie  et  de  Tlierageutique  Generate  (published  in  1840),  etc. 

ANDRASSY,  Gyuha,  Count,  b.  1823;  of  an  old  and  noble  Hungarian  family.  He 
was  in  the  Presburg  diet,  1847-48;  lord-lieutenant  of  Zemplen  co. ;  and  led  the  militia 
against  the  Austrians.  He  was  Hungarian  envoy  to  Turkey,  and,  1849-57,  an  exile  in 
France  and  England.  Returning  home,  he  was  a  member  of  the  diet  in  1861,  and  its 
vice-president  1865-66.  After  the  recognition  of  Hungary  as  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  Deak  procured  the  appointment  of  A.  as  prime  minister  Feb.  17,  1867,  and  he 
led  a  popular  and  reforming  administration,  working  for  the  political  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  and  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  He  succeeded  count  Beust,  Nov. 
9,  1871,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  holding  the  place  until  Aug.  18,  1879,  when  his 
resignation  was  accepted. 

ANDKE,  John,  an  unfortunate  soldier,  who  met  his  death  under  circumstances 
which  have  given  his  name  a  place  in  history,  was  b.  in  London,  in  1751,  of  Genevese 
parents.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  entered  the  army,  and  soon  after  joined  the  British 
forces  in  America,  where,  in  a  few  years,  through  the  favor  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  important  post  of  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  major. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  being  in  treaty  with  the  American  gen.  Arnold,  who  commanded 
the  fortress  of  West  Point,  for  the  betrayal  to  the  British  of  the  fortress,  with  its  maga¬ 
zines,  including  the  whole  stock  of  powder  of  the  American  army,  confided  the  conduct 
of  the  correspondence  on  his  part  to  Major  A.  The  secret  correspondence  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Arnold  and  A.  under  assumed  names,  and  as  if  it  related  to  commercial 
affairs;  and  the  treachery  was  so  well  concealed,  that  the  Americans  had  no  suspicion 
whatever  of  Arnold’s  fidelity.  At  last  it  remained  only  to  settle  the  time  and  means  of 
carrying  the  scheme  into  execution;  and  these,  it  was  determined,  should  be  settled  in 
a  personal  interview  between  Arnold  and  A.,  either  because  Arnold  required  such  an 
interview,  or,  more  probably,  because  Clinton  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  identity  of 
his  correspondent.  Various  projects  to  bring  about  the  interview  having  failed,  A., 
at  last,  on  the  20th  Sept.,  1780,  proceeded  in  a  British  sloop  of  war — the  Vulture — up 
the  Hudson  nearly  to  the  American  lines.  The  original  design  was  to  have  met  under 
cover  of  a  flag  of  truce,  on  the  pretense  of  effecting  some  arrangement  as  to  the  seques¬ 
trated  property  of  a  col.  Robinson,  a  loyalist  gentleman  who  accompanied  A.,  and  whose 
house  was  at  the  time  Arnold’s  headquarters;  but  this  design  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
Arnold  was  obliged  to  contrive  a  secret  interview.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  Sept.,  he 
prevailed  on  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  lived  within  the  American  lines,  to  go  to  the  Vulture  with 
a  packet  for  col.  Robinson.  Smith  went,  and  returned  with  A.,  who  passed  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Anderson.  Arnold  met  him  on  the  shore,  where  they  conferred  some 
time,  after  which  they  went  within  the  lines  to  Smith’s  house,  and  there  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  and  part  of  the  next  day  arranging  the  details  of  their  plan  for  the  treacher¬ 
ous  surprisal  of  W est  Point.  The  attack  was  fixed  for  the  day  when  the  return  of  gen. 
Washington  was  expected;  and  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  part  of  Arnold’s 
scheme  was,  if  possible,  to  betray  Washington  also  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  Sept.,  a  gun  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Vulture, 
and  obliged  her  to  fall  down  the  river  so  far  that  A.  could  not  prevail  on  the  boatmen  to 
take  him  to  her,  and  so  was  forced  to  make  his  way  by  land  to  the  English  lines  in  a 
disguise  furnished  by  Smith,  and  provided  with  a  pass  from  the  general.  A.  actually 
got  safely  within  sight  of  the  English  lines,  when  he  was  stopped  and  taken  prisoner  by 
three  American  militia-men,  to  whom,  mistaking  them  for  British,  he  inadvertently 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  British  officer.  His  captors,  on  searching  him,  having 
discovered  concealed  in  his  stockings  the  plans  of  West  Point  and  other  papers  connected 
with  the  proposed  treachery,  which  he  was  bearing ‘from  Arnold  to  Clinton,  carried  him 
as  a  spy  to  a  col.  Jamieson,  who,  not  suspecting  anything,  was  for  sending  him  on  to 
Arnold.  Here  a  chance  of  escape  opened  for  him,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He  was 
ultimately  sent,  with  the  papers  found  on  his  person,  to  gen.  Washington.  Jamieson, 
meantime,  having  sent  word  to  Arnold  of  the  capture  of  A.,  Arnold  fled  to  the  Vulture, 
and  so  saved  his  life. 

A.,  as  a  spy  taken  in  the  act,  was  liable,  according  to  the  rules  of  war,  to  be  hanged 
at  once.  But  considering  the  rank  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  circumstances,  Washington 
resolved  on  referring  the  case  to  a  board  of  general  officers,  to  report  the  facts,  with  their 
opinion  of  the  light  in  which  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the  punishment 
that  ought  to  be  inflicted.  The  board  found  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy 
from  the  enemy,  and  punished  with  death.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  British 
commander  to  save  him.  It  was  represented  to  Washington  that  A.  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  spy,  because— 1.  He  entered  the  American  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce; 
2.  That  all  his  movements  within  the  lines  were  directed  by  the  general.  The  first  plea, 
on  A.  ’s  own  authority,  was  contrary  to  the  fact ;  and  to  the  Americans  it  rightly  appeared 
that  the  point  of  the  offense  lay  in  the  communication  with  the  base  traitor  Arnold.  All 
the  efforts  of  Clinton  failed  to  move  the  American  commander.  A.  was  sentenced  to 
death.  On  one  condition  only  would  Washington  spare  him— that  the  British  shoukl 
surrender  Arnold.  But  this  they  could  not  think  of  doing;  the  sense  of  honor  which, 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  war,  offered  no  opposition  to  a  bargain  with  Arnold  for  the  blood 
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and  liberties  of  his  compatriots,  made  it  impossible  to  deliver  up  the  runaway  traitor  to 
the  death  that  otherwise  awaited  the  soldier  who  only  went  too  far  in  his  zeal  for  his 
country. 

A.  suffered  death  by  hanging  at  Tappan,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  2d  Oct., 
1780,  in  his  29th  year.  His  death  everywhere  excited  the  deepest  sympathy.  The  whole 
British  army  went  into  mourning  for  him;  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
AY estminster  abbey,  and  in  1821  his  remains  were  disinterred  at  Tappan,  and  conveyed 
to  a  grave  near  his  monument. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  A. ’s  execution.  It  has  often  been  main¬ 
tained,  and  recently  by  lord  Mahon,  in  his  History  of  England  (vol.  vii.),  that  his 
sentence  was  unjust.  But  a  simple  narrative  of  the  circumstances,  even  as  they  are  to  be 
gathered  from  lord  Mahon’s  own  pages,  shows  that  the  American  general  had  no  alter¬ 
native.  Indeed,  the  circumstances  cited  to  show  that  A.  was  not  a  spy,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  all  go  to  prove  that  he  was  a  spy  of  the  worst  sort.  The  success  of  the  treachery 
of  Arnold  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  American  cause ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  agent  who  went  secretly  within  the  American  lines,  and  was  captured  returning 
in  disguise  with  the  information  that  was  to  insure  that  success,  is  to  be  held  in  a  better 
case  than  the  common  soldier  who  steals  his  way  into  the  enemy’s  camp  of  a  night,  to 
see  the  extent  of  his  preparations  and  forces. 

A.  was  a  handsome  and  amiable  man,  of  considerable  accomplishments;  he  was  a 
good  artist,  and  appears,  when  in  England,  to  have  been  known  to  certain  literary 
circles  of  his  time.  These  circumstances  naturally  heightened  the  feeling  with  which, 
his  fate  was  regarded. . 

See  Biographical  Inctionary  of  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
vol.  ii. ;  also,  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  /Society  of  Pennsylvania ,  1858, 
The  Case  of  Major  A.,  with  a  Review  of  the  Statement  of  it  in  Lord  Mahon's  History  of 
England ,  by  Charles  J.  Biddle — an  essay  containing  a  full  narrative  of  the  case,  with  a 
discussion  of  all  the  questions  of  law  and  duty  raised  in  connection  with  it. 

ANDRE'A,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  canonist  of  the  14th  c.,  of  whom  many  remarkable 
stories  are  told,  such  as  his  sleeping  every  night  for  20  years  on  the  bare  ground  with 
only  a  bear’s  skin  for  covering;  and  that  he  had  a  daughter,  Novella,  so  accomplished  in 
law  that  she  read  his  lectures  in  his  absence,  but  who  was  so  beautiful  that  she  read 
behind  a  screen  lest  her  face  should  distract  attention  from  the  theme.  A.  was  45  years 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  of  the  plague.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  law,  but  not  much  is  known  of  his  life. 

ANDRE'A,  Pisano,  or  Andrea  da  Pisa,  1270-1345;  an  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect;  employed  on  the  Pisa  cathedral,  on  the  bronzes  of  Perugia,  and  on  the  fac^ade 
of  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  of  Florence.  He  made  for  the  same  church 
statues  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  and  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  spent  some  time  in  Venice 
making  statues  for  the  front  of  St.  Mark’s.  Returning  to  Florence,  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  all  public  works.  Among  his  own  productions  are  the  bronze  relievos  for  the  gates 
of  the  baptistery,  which  represent  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  John,  and  which  gained 
him  the  honorary  citizenship  of  the  republic.  Among  designs  by  him  are  the  castle  of 
Scarperia,  the  Venice  arsenal,  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Pistoia,  enlargements  for 
the  ducal  palace  at  Florence,  towers  and  gates  for  the  city  wall,  and  a  citadel. 

AN'DREiE,  Jakob,  1528-90;  a  German  theologian.  He  studied  at  Stuttgart  and  was 
pastor  there  in  1549;  in  1557,  he  preached  to  the  Wiirtemberg  court,  and  attended  the 
diets  of  Ratisbon  and  Frankfort.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  theology  and  chancellor 
in  the  university  of  Tubingen  and  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  George.  He  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  Protestant  discussions  and  movements,  particularly  in  the  adoption  of  a 
common  declaration  of  faith  by  the  two  parties.  He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
conference  of  Worms.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  traveled  in  Bohemia  and  Germany, 
working  for  the  consolidation  of  the  reformation,  conferring  with  pastors,  magistrates, 
and  princes.  He  was  the  author  of  more  than  150  works,  nearly  all  polemical  and 
vigorously  written,  Lutheran  for  the  most  part,  and  opposed  to  Calvinism. 

ANDRE2E,  Jon.  Valent.,  a  very  original  thinker  and  writer,  b.  at  Herrenberg,  near 
Tubingen,  on  the  17th  of  Aug.,  1586.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  spent  some  time  in 
traveling  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  obtained  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  Protestant 
church  of  his  native  country,  and  d.  on  June  27,  1654,  at  Stuttgart,  where  lie  was 
chaplain  to  the  court.  Eminently  practical  in  his  mental  disposition,  he  was  grieved 
to  see  the  principles  of  Christianity  made  the  subject  of  mere  empty  disputations, 
and  all  science  and  philosophy  in  like  manner  perverted  by  a  frivolous  scholas¬ 
ticism.  To  the  correction  of  this  prevailing  tendency  of  his  age,  the  efforts  of  his  whole 
life  were  directed.  His  writings  are  remarkable  for  the  wit  and  humor,  as  well  as  for  the 
learning,  acuteness,  and  moral  power  which  they  display.  He  has  been  long  regarded  as 
the  founder,  or  at  least  the  restorer,  of  the  order  of  the  Rosicrucians  (q.v.);  and  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  plausibly  supported  by  reference  to  three  publications — the  Ghymische  Ilochzeit 
Ghristiani  Rosenkreuz  (1616),  the  Fama  Fraternitatis  R.  G.,  i.e.,  rosece  crucis  (1614),  and  the 
Confessio  Fraternitatis  R.  G.  (1615),  of  the  first  of  which  lie  acknowledged  himself  the 
author,  and  the  other  two  have  so  much  resemblance  to  it  as  to  be  evidently  from  the 
same  pen.  But  however  these  works  were  misunderstood  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
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particularly  by  those  who  wTere  inclined  to  mysticism  in  religion,  his  intention  in  them, 
was  certainly  not  to  originate  or  promote  secret  societies  of  mystics  and  enthusiasts,  but 
to  ridicule  the  follies  of  the  age.  He  attacked  Rosicrucianism  itself  in  some  of  liis  later 
writings  with  great  severity.  Among  the  best  of  his  works  are  his  Menippus  s.  Satyricorum 
Dialogorum  Centuria  (1617).  His  Mythologica  Christiana  (1619)  is  another  of  the  best 
known.  He  wrote  an  allegoric  poem  called  Die  Christenburg  (of  which  an  edition  was 
published,  Stuttg.,  1836),  and  an  autobiography  (Winterthur,  1799).  Herder  has  done 
much  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  A.’s  Works  in  the  present  age. 

AN'DREiE,  Laurentius,  or  Lars  Andersson,  1482-1552;  a  Swedish  reformer  and 
deacon  of  the  cathedral  of  Upsal.  He  studied  in  Rome,  but  came  home  a  Protestant. 
He  was  made  chancellor  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  desired  him  to  translate  the  Bible,  in 
which  work  he  was  assisted  by  Claus  Petri.  A.  was  in  high  favor  until  he  was  charged 
with  having  neglected  to  disclose  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  of  which  he  had  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  escaped,  however,  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum,  and  d.  peacefully  at  Strengness. 

ANDREA'NI,  Andrea,  1540-1623;  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver  on  wood,  in  which 
art  he  excelled.  Some  of  the  most  notable  of  his  works  are  Titian’s  Deluge,  Pharaoh's 
Host  Destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea,  The  Triumph  of  Caesar  (after  Montegna),  and  Christ  Retiring 
from  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Pilate.  From  using  a  similar  monogram  his  work  has  some¬ 
times  been  mistaken  for  that  of  Altdorfer. 

AN'DREE,  Karl  Theodor,  b.  1808;  a  German  journalist.  He  was  studying  at  Jena, 
when  he  was  arrested  and  tried  for  revolutionary  complicity  in  1838,  but  was  acquitted 
and  turned  his  attention  to  journalism.  His  special  pursuit  is  geography,  and  for  many 
years  he  has  edited  the  Globus,  a  geographical  and  ethnological  publication.  A.  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  western  continent  in  his  North  America,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other- 
works. 

ANDREOS'SY,  Antoine  Francois,  Count,  wras  b.  on  Mar.  6, 1761,  at  Castelnaudary,. 
in  Languedoc,  and  was  the  great-grandson  of  Francis  A. ,  who,  along  with  Riquet,  con¬ 
structed  the  canal  of  Languedoc  in  the  17th  century.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant 
of  artillery  in  1781,  joined  the  revolutionists,  rose  rapidly  in  military  rank,  served  under 
Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  accompanied  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  France, 
and  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  18tli  Brumaire.  He  was  ambassador  at  London 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna,  was  governor  of  Vienna  when  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French  after  the  battle  of  W agram,  and  was  for  some  time 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  Louis  XVIII.  on  the 
restoration.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elba. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  advocated  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons;  but  as  deputy 
from  the  department  of  Aube,  he  generally  took  part  with  the  opposition.  He  d.  at 
Montauban  on  Sept.  10,  1828.  He  wTas  a  man  of  eminent  scientific  attainments,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  the  institute  founded  at  Cairo.  One  of  his  first  works 
was  the  Histoire  Generate  du  Canal  du  Midi  (Par. ,  1800 ;  new  edition,  2  vols. ,  1805),  in  which 
he  asserted  the  right  of  his  great-grandfather  to  honors  long  enjoyed  by  Riquet.  Among 
the  most  valuable  of  his  works  are  his  Memoire  sur  V Irruption  du  Pont-Euxin  dans  la 
Mediterranee,  his  Memoire  sur  le  Systeme  des  Eaux  qui  abreuvent  Constantinople,  and  his 
Constantinople  et  le  Bosphore  de  Thrace  pendant  les  Annees  1812-1814  et  pendant  V Annee 
1826  (Par.,  1828),  a  work  of  importance  in  physical  geography. 

ANDRES',  Juan,  1740-1817;  a  learned  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
at  Ferrara  until  the  suppression  of  the  college.  He  wrote  much  on  scientific  subjects,  on 
music,  art,  and  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb;  but  his  main  work  was  On  the  Origin ,  Prog¬ 
ress  and  Present  State  of  All  Literature,  in  Italian.  He  was  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  Naples,  in  1806;  became  blind  in  1815,  and  retired  to  Rome. 

ANDREW,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  on  the  Kansas  border;  intersected  by  the  Platte 
and  other  streams,  and  having  railroad  communication  with  St.  Joseph ;  425  sq.m. ;  pop. 
’80, 16,126 — 401  colored.  The  soil  produces  cereals  and  tobacco,  and  coal  has  been  found. 
Co.  seat,  Savannah. 

ANDREW,  the  first  disciple  of  Christ,  and  afterwards  an  apostle,  was,  like  his  brother 
Peter,  a  fisherman.  Previous  to  his  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  he  had  been 
numbered  among  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.  (See  John  i.  40,  41.)  The  career  of 
A.,  as  an  apostle,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  is  unknown.  Tradition  tells  us  that,  after 
preaching  the  gospel  in  Scythia,  northern  Greece,  and  Epirus,  he  suffered  martyrdom  on 
the  cross  at  Patroe  in  Achaia,  62  or  70  a.d.  A  cross  formed  of  beams  obliquely  placed  is 
styled  St.  A.’s  cross.  In  the  early  times  of  the  church,  a  spurious  supplement  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  circulated  among  certain  sects  under  the  title  Acta  Andrea. 
The  anniversary  of  St.  A.  falls  on  Nov.  30.  St.  A.  is  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland; 
he  is  also  held  in  great  veneration  in  Russia,  as  the  apostle  who,  according  to  tradition, 
first  preached  the  gospel  in  that  country.  In  both  countries  there  is  an  order  of  knight¬ 
hood  named  in  his  honor. 

ANDREW,  or  Andras,  I.,  King  of  Hungary  from  1046  to  1058;  cousin  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  introducer  of  Christianity.  A.  fought  with  varying  fortune  against  Henryk 
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III.  of  Germany,  and  against  his  own  brother,  Bela,  and  was  finally  defeated  by  Polish 
and  Hungarian  opponents.  He  d.  in  1061. 

ANDREW  II.,  1176-1236;  King  of  Hungary  in  1205,  after  a  civil  war  with  his 
nephew,  Ladislas  III.  In  1217,  he  conducted  an  unsuccessful  crusade  against  the  Moslem 
powers.  In  1222  he  granted  the  golden  bull  called  the  magna  charta  of  Hungary,  which 
confirmed  the  rights  and  titles  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  whose  revolts  had  disturbed  his 
reign. 

ANDREW  III.,  d.  1301;  the  last  Hungarian  king  of  the  Arpad  family;  grandson  of 
Andrew  II. ;  b.  in  Venice  and  succeeded  Ladislas  IV.  in  1290.  He  had  to  defend  his 
crown  against  the  pretensions  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  and  pope  Nicholas  IV.,  both 
being  claimants,  and  also  against  a  son  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  claimed  to  be  of  the 
house  of  Arpad  by  his  mother.  His  reign  was  brief  and  disturbed  by  rebellion. 

ANDREW,  James  Osgood,  d.d.,  1794-1871;  b.  Georgia;  an  itinerant  Methodist 
Episcopal  preacher  of  South  Carolina  conference,  consecrated  bishop  at  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1832.  On  his  social  relations  began  the  division  of  the  M.  E.  church  into  “North” 
and  “South.”  His  second  wife  was  a  slave-holder,  and  in  the  general  conference  of 
1844  it  was  declared  that  “this  would  greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an 
itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not  in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it,”  and  it  was 
resolved  “  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  general  conference  that  he  should  desist  from  the 
exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains.”  The  southern  delegates 
protested  that  the  action  wTas  extrajudicial  and  unconstitutional,  and  the  difficulty  was 
finally  settled  by  dividing  the  churches  and  property  into  the  northern  and  southern 
jurisdictions.  Bishop  A.  adhered  to  the  south,  and  continued  his  episcopal  work  until 
1868,  retiring  then  from  age.  He  wrote  on  Family  Government,  and  other  subjects. 

ANDREW,  John  Albion,  ll.d.,  b.  Maine,  1818;  d.  Boston,  1867;  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  in  1837.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar  in  1840;  practiced  there  20  years, 
and  wTas  conspicuous  in  cases  arising  under  the  fugitive  slave  law.  In  1858  he  "was  a 
member  of  the  legislature;  in  1860  he  was  a  delegate  in  the  national  convention 
wdiich  nominated  Lincoln  for  president,  and  was  himself  elected  governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  by  the  largest  vote  ever  given  for  a  candidate.  He  foresaw  the  danger  of  civil  war 
and  took  immediate  steps  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  militia  of  his  state.  Within 
a  week  after  the  first  call  for  troops  he  sent  forward  five  infantry  regiments,  a  battalion 
of  riflemen,  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  In  1861,  and  yearly  until  he  insisted  on  retiring 
in  1866,  he  wTas  re-elected  governor,  and  he  wTas  in  all  the  war  conspicuous  for  his 
friendly  care  of  soldiers.  He  wTas  at  the  conference  of  loyal  governors  in  Sept.,  1862, 
and  wrote  the  address  presented  by  them  to  the  president.  In  religion  he  was  Unitarian ; 
and  presided  at  the  first  national  convention  of  that  denomination  in  1865.  He  declined 
the  offered  presidency  of  Antioch  (Ohio)  college. 

ANDREW,  ST.,  or  TnE  Thistle,  a  Scottish  order  of  knighthood,  named  after  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland.  Nisbet,  with  pardonable  partiality,  prefers  it  to  all  other 
orders,  purely  military,  ‘  ‘  chiefly  for  the  antiquity  of  it,  which  gives  it  a  place  and 
precedency  over  all  other  orders  now  in  being.”  {Heraldry,  part  iv.  c.  xi.,  p.  107.)  He 
then  proceeds,  after  bishop  Lesley,  to  recount  the  story  of  the  St.  A.’s  cross  having 
appeared  in  heaven  to  Achaius,  king  of  Scots,  and  Hungus,  king  of  the  Piets,  as  a  sign  of 
the  victory  wThicli  they  should  gain  the  following  day  over  Atlielstane,  king  of  England; 
and  their  subsequent  vowt,  wdien  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  to  bear  it  on  their  ensigns, 
and  banners.  It  is  frequently  said  to  have  been  recognized  as  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  after  a  period  of  abeyance,  to  have  been  revived  by  James  II. 
of  Great  Britain  in  1687.  For  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  see,  however,  the  article 
Thistle,  Order  of  the. 

The  star  of  the  order  of  the  thistle  is  worn  on  the  left  side.  It  consists  of  a  St.  A.’s 
cross  of  silver  embroidery,  with  rays  emanating  from  between  the  points  of  the  cross,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  a  thistle  of  gold  and  green  upon  a  field  of  green,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  green,  bearing  the  motto  of  the  order  in  golden  characters. 

The  badge  or  jewel  is  wTorn  pendent  to  the  collar,  or  to  a  dark-green  ribbon  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  tied  under  the  arm.  It  consists  of  a  figure  of  St.  A.  with  the  cross 
enameled  and  chased  on  rays  of  gold ;  the  cross  and  feet  resting  upon  the  ground  of 
enameled  green.  The  collar  is  of  thistles,  intermingled  with  sprigs  of  rue.  By  a  statute 
passed  in  May,  1827,  the  order  is  to  consist  of  the  sovereign  and  16  knights.  The 
letters  K.T.  are  placed  after  the  names  of  knights  of  the  order.  The  motto  is  Nemo  me 
impune  lacessit.  Nisbet,  differing  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  prefers  lacesset,  as  “having 
more  of  daring  and  gallantly.” 

ANDREW,  ST.,  The  Russian  Order  of,  is  the  highest  in  the  empire,  and  wras 
founded  by  Peter  the  great  in  1698.  It  is  confined  to  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
princes,  generals-in-chief,  and  others  of  like  rank.  The  badge  of  the  order  shows  on  the 
obverse  a  cross  enameled  in  blue,  bearing  a  figure  of  the  saint  surmounted  by  a  crowTn, 
and  in  the  four  corners  of  the  cross  the  letters  S.  A.  P.  R.  (Sanctus  Andreas  Patronus 
Russia).  On  the  reverse  is  a  spread  eagle,  with  the  legend  (in  Russian)  For  religion  and 
loyalty,  and  the  name  of  the  saint.  The  collar  consists  of  St.  A.’s  crosses  alternating 
with  imperial  crowns. 

ANDREWS  co.,  Tex.  See  page  890. 
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ANDREWS,  Charles  Bartlett.  See  page  890. 

ANDREWS,  Edward  Gayer,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1825  ;  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  univer¬ 
sity  in  1847.  The  next  year  he  began  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 
was  a  teacher  in  Oneida  conference  seminary,  becoming  its  president  in  1855.  He  resumed 
the  pastorate  in  1864  in  New  York  east  conference,  and  was  elected  bishop  in  18  <2. 

ANDREWS,  Etitan  Allen,  ll.d.,  1787-1858;  b.  Conn.;  a  graduate  of  Yale.  He 
published  a  number  of  school-books,  and,  in  1850,  a  good  Latin-English  lexicon. 

ANDREWS,  George  L.,  b.  Mass.,  1827,  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  West  Point 
in  1851,  was  acting  assistant  professorof  engineering  there  in  1854-55.  For  distinguished 
services  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  he  was  made  brevet  brigadier  and  major-general  ol 
volunteers.  In  1871,  he  became  professor  of  French  at  West  Point  military  academy. 

ANDREWS,  James  Pettit,  1737-97;  an  English  historian.  He  left  unfinished  a 
History  of  Great  Britain,  Connected  with  the  Chronology  of  Europe,  commencing  with 
Caesar’s  invasion;  the  English  history  on  one  page  and  the  synchronous  European  history 
on  the  opposite  page.  He  continued  Henry’s  history,  and  made  a  good  collection  of 
anecdotes. 

ANDREWS,  Joseph.  See  page  890. 

ANDREWS,  Lancelot,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was  b.  in  London  in  1555,  and 
educated  successively  at  the  Coopers’  Free  School,  Ratcliff e,  Merchant  Taylors’  School, 
and  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  college,  after  having  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  industry  and  acquirements,  he  was  in  1576  elected  a  fellow.  On  taking 
orders,  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  to  the  north  of  England.  His  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  Walsingham,  queen  Elizabeth’s  secretary  of  state,  who  appointed 
him  successively  to  the  parsonage  of  Alton,  and  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 
In  1589  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  and  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  a  preben¬ 
dary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell,  and  master  of  Pembroke  Hall.  The  queen 
next  testified  her  esteem  for  his  gifts  and  piety  by  appointing  him  one  of  her  chaplains 
in  ordinary,  and  a  prebendary  and  dean  of  Westminster.  He  rose  still  higher  in  favor 
with  king  James,  who  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  his  extensive  learning  and  pecu¬ 
liar  style  of  oratory.  He  attended  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  as  one  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  commissioners,  and  took  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  portion  on 
which  he  was  engaged  was  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1605  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Chichester.  In  1609  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely,  and 
appointed  one  of  his  majesty’s  privy-councilors,  both  for  England  and  Scotland.  To 
the  latter  country  he  accompanied  the  king  in  1617,  as  one  of  the  royal  instruments  for 
persuading  the  Scotch  of  the  superiority  of  episcopacy  over  presbytery.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  translated  to  Winchester,  where  he  d.  on  the  27tli  Mar.,  1625.  Bishop  A. 
was,  with  the  exception  of  Usher,  the  most  learned  English  theologian  of  his  lime.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  unrivaled ;  but  the  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  of  liis  discourses  are  apt  to  suffer  much  depreciation  in  modern  judgment  from  the 
extremely  artificial  and  frigid  character  of  the  style.  His  principal  works  published 
during  his  life  were  two  treatises  in  reply  to  cardinal  Bellarmin,  in  defense  of  the  right 
of  princes  over  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  His  other  works  consist  of  sermons,  lectures, 
and  manuals  of  devotion.  Bishop  A.  was  the  most  eminent  of  that  Anglican  school  in 
the  17th  c.  of  which  the  19tli  has  seen  a  faint  revival  under  the  name  of  Pusejdsm.  Its 
distinctive  peculiarities  were  high  views  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  of  the  efficacy  of 
sacraments,  ceremonies,  and  apostolic  succession,  and  extreme  opposition  to  Puritanism. 
In  his  private  life,  A.  was  singularly  pious,  meek,  and  charitable. 

ANDREWS,  Lorrin,  1795-1868;  b.  Conn.,  educated  at  Jefferson  and  Princeton 
colleges,  and  went  as  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  islands  in  1827.  In  1831  he  founded 
what  became  the  Hawaiian  university,  in  which  he  was  professor.  He  was  long  privy- 
councilor  and  judge  under  the  native  government.  He  wrote  a  Hawaiian  dictionary, 
.and  published  part  of  the  Bible  in  that  tongue;  he  also  wrote  on  the  history  of  the 
islands. 

ANDREWS,  ST.,  an  ancient  city  of  Scotland,  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
in  Fifeshire,  about  10  m.  from  Cupar,  and  44  m.  from  Edinburgh.  Tradition  dates  the 
.origin  of  this  city  as  far  back  as  the  9th  c.,  when  St.  Regulus  or  Rule  is  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  this  place,  then  called  Mucros,  and  afterward  Kilrymont,  bringing  with 
•him  some  of  the  bones  of  St.  Andrew,  which,  being  enshrined  here,  continued  to  be  an 
•object  of  pilgrimage  for  several  centuries.  A  cave  on  the  sea-sliore  still  bears  the  name  of 
St,  Rule.  He  would  seem  to  have  founded  a  Culdee  monastery,  of  which  the  Scottish  king 
Constantine,  having  resigned  his  crown,  became  abbot  about  the  year  940.  Probably 
tftbout  the  same  time,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  prelate,  who,  as  “bishop  of  the  Scots,”  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  a  certain  pre-eminence  among  the  other  bishops,  until,  in  1471,  the  see 
was  erected  into  an  archbishopric,  when  he  became  primate.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I.,  a  priory  of  canons  regular  was  founded  at  St.  A.,  which  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Scotland.  The  last  prior  was  the  regent  Moray. 
In  1140  St.  A.  was  created  a  burgh  bjr  the  bishop,  with  consent  of  king  David  I.  The 
•cathedral,  commenced  in  1162,  and  consecrated  in  1318,  was  sacrificed  in  1559  to  the 
frenzied  zeal  of  the  mob,  an  outrage  which  it  is  customary  to  attribute  to  the  preaching 
of  Knox.  The  eastern  gable,  part  of  the  western,  and  part  of  the  south  side  wall  and  of 
the  transept,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  building.  It  was  the  second  cathedral  of  St.  A., 
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the  first  being  what  is  now  called  St.  Rule’s  church,  but  was  long  known  as  “the  old 
cathedral.”  Of  this  interesting  little  edifice,  built  between  1127  and  1144,  the  roofless 
chancel,  and  a  square  tower  108  ft.  high,  are  still  preserved.  They  are  in  the  romanesque 
style. 

The  university  of  St.  A.,  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  was  founded  by  bishop  Wardlaw  in 
1411.  It  consists  of  the  United  college  of  St.  Salvator,  founded  by  bishop  Kennedy  in 
1456,  and  St.  Leonard,  founded  in  1512;  and  St.  Mary’s  college,  founded  by  Beaton  in 
1537.  The  education  in  the  latter  is  exclusively  theological.  The  number  of  chairs 
in  the  colleges  which  constitute  the  university  is  14,  and  the  attendance  of  late 
years,  has  been  rather  less  than  200.  The  castle,  once  a  very  extensive  and  strong 
building,  is  now  in  ruins.  It  was  for.  some  time  the  residence  of  cardinal  Beaton,  who 
wras  assassinated  here  in  1546.  As  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Scotland,  an  ancient 
seat  of  learning,  and  the  center  of  a  considerable  trade,  St.  A. ,  at  the  time  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  was  an  important  and  flourishing  city.  Since  that  period,  it  has  greatly  declined 
in  importance;  but  its  excellent  educational  establishments  and  convenience  as  a  water¬ 
ing-place  still  make  it  an  eligible  residence  for  a  highly  respectable  population.  Its  chief 
interest  is  still  connected  with  the  past.  Here,  in  the  center  of  the  papal  jurisdiction 
in  Scotland,  the  reformation  first  made  its  appearance;  Scotland’s  proto-martyr,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  suffered  here  in  1528,  and  George  Wisliart  in  1546,  and  here  John  Knox  first 
opened  his  lips  as  a  preacher  of  the  reformed  faith.  The  trade  of  St.  A.  is  inconsidera¬ 
ble.  The  harbor  is  difficult  of  access,  and  particularly  exposed  to  the  e.  wind.  A  few 
coasters  and  fishing-boats  constitute  all  the  shipping  of  the  port,  St.  A.  is  much  fre¬ 
quented  as  a  batliing-place,  and  the  game  of  golf  is  more  practiced  than  any  where  else  in 
Scotland  on  the  links  or  downs  which  stretch  along  the  shore  to  the  n.  of  the  t.  for  about 
two  miles.  Besides  its  university,  St.  A.  affords  singular  advantages  for  cheap  and 
excellent  education  in  the  Madras  college,  established  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Andrew 
Bell,  which  attracts  a  very  large  number  of  pupils,  the  annual  average  being  about  900. 
The  grammar  school  and  commercial  school  are  incorpor  ated  with  it.  St.  A.  is  a  royal 
and  parliamentary  burgh,  and  unites  with  several  smaller  burghs  in  returning  a  member 
to  parliament.  The  corporation  includes  a  provost,  dean  of  guild,  and  four  bailies. 
Pop.  in  1851 — parish,  6740;  parliamentary  burgh,  5107;  1881,  parliamentary  burgh,  6452. 

ANDREWS,  Stephen  Pearl,  b.  Mass.,  1812;  a  student  of  social  science  and 
philology.  He  has  written  much  on  themes  of  society,  government,  and  language. 
Among  his  works  are :  Comparison  of  the  common  law  with  the  Roman,  French,  and  Span¬ 
ish  civil  law,  on  entails,  and  other  limited  property,  in  real  estate;  Love,  Marriage,  and 
Divorce;  French  without  a  master;  phonographic  readers  and  class-books:  and  a  phono¬ 
graphic  reporter. 

AN  DMA,  a  c.  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  31  m.  w.  from  the  t.  of  Bari. 
It  stands  on  a  plain,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  numerous  caverns  (antra),  whence  its  name. 
Its  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice,  was  founded  in  1046.  During  the  wars  of  the  Partlienopean 
republic  (q.v.),  it  was  besieged  by  the  republican  army  under  gen.  Broussier,  and  being 
taken  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  burned,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ettore  Carafa,  count  of 
Ruvo,  himself  its  feudal  lord.  The  neighboring  country  is  famous  for  its  almonds,  which 
are  a  principal  article  of  trade  of  the  city.  Pop.  ’81,  36,795. 

ANDRIEUX,  Francois  Guillaume  Jean  Stanislaus,  a  French  writer  of  comedies, 
was  b.  at  Melun,  May  6,  1759.  In  1798,  he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  Seine  department, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  speeches  on  several  points  of  public  interest.  In  1800, 
he  was  made  secretary,  and  soon  afterwards  president  of  the  tribunal.  From  this  post 
he  was  removed  by  Bonaparte  in  1802,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
During  his  political  career  he  had  written  a  comedy,  Le<  Etourdis ,  1787.  From  1803  to 
1815,  he  held  a  professorship  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  in  1814  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  college  de  France.  Louis  XVIII.  gave  him  a  place  in  the  academy  in  1816, 
of  which  he  was  made  perpetual  secretary  in  1829.  In  this  position  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  V  Academie.  His  most  popular  dramas  were 
Moliere  avec  ses  Amis,  Le  Vieux  Fat,  and  the  tragedy  of  Brutus.  A  collection  of  his 
aesthetic  lectures  was  published  under  the  title  La  Philosophic  des  Belles  Lettres  (Paris, 
1828).  He  d.  May  10,  1833. 

ANDRIS'CUS,  or  Pseudo  Philip,  a  person  of  mean  origin,  who  claimed  to  be  a  son 
of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Rome  because  of  this 
pretense,  but  escaped  and  found  partisans  enough  in  Thrace  to  defeat  the  praetor  Tuventius, 
who  had  been  sent  against  him.  After  a  brief  reign  of  cruelty  and  extortion  he  was 
defeated,  148  b.c.,  taken  to  Rome  by  Q.  Caecilius  IVIetellus,  and  put  to  death.  But  the 
recapture  of  Macedonia  cost  Rome  25,000  men. 

AN'DROCLUS,  or  An'drocles;  a  Roman  slave,  perhaps  a  tamer  of  wild  animals, 
who  led  about  the  streets  a  lion  which  had  refused  to  attack  him  when  set  loose  upon  him 
in  the  arena.  But  Aulus  Gellius  says  that  A.  took  refuge  from  a  severe  master  in. an 
African  cave,  where  came  a  lion  with  an  injured  foot  which  the  slave  cured,  after  pulling 
out  a  large  thorn,  and  the  grateful  animal  followed  him  thereafter.  Aulus  Gellius  relates 
the  story  as  having  come  to  him  from  an  eye-witness. 
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ANDROGYNOUS  (i.e.,  male-female;  from  two  Greek  words),  a  term  sometimes 
employed  in  botany  to  designate  an  inflorescence  which  consists  of  distinct  male  and 
female  flowers;  and  more  frequently  in  zoology  in  reference  to  animals  which  possess  a 
distinct  male  and  female  generative  system  in  the  same  individual.  This  is  the  case  with 
very  many  of  the  lower  kinds  of  animals,  but  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  necessity  for 
the  co-operation  of  two  individuals  in  the  propagation  of  the  species.  See  Hermaphro¬ 
dite,  Physiology  and  Reproduction. 

ANDROM  ACHE,  the  wife  of  Hector,  Avas  the  daughter  of  king  Eetion  of  Thebes,  in 
Cilicia,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  female  characters  in  Homer’s  Iliad.  During  her  child¬ 
hood,  Achilles  slew  her  father  and  her  seven  brothers.  Her  love  of  Hector  is  patheti¬ 
cally  depicted  in  her  address  to  the  hero  on  his  going  to  battle  and  her  lamentation  over 
his  death  {Iliad,  6  and  24).  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  she  was  given  into  the  hands  of 
Pyrrhus  (son  of  Achilles),  who  took  her  away  to  Epirus,  but  afterwards  surrendered  her 
to  Helenus  (Hector’s  brother),  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Cestrinus.  A.  is  the  heroine 
of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

ANDROM'EDA,  daughter  of  the  Ethiopian,  king  Ceplieus,  by  Cassiopeia,  was,  like  her 
mother,  remarkably  beautiful.  When  Cassiopeia,  with  motherly  pride,  boasted  that  her 
daughter  was  more  beautiful  than  the  Nereids,  these  offended  deities  prayed  Neptune  to 
revenge  the  insult.  Accordingly,  the  territory  of  king  Ceplieus  was  devastated  by  a  flood; 
and  a  terrible  sea-monster  appeared,  whose  wrath,  the  oracle  of  Ammon  declared,  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  A.  As  A.  was  fastened  to  a  rock,  and  left  as  a  prey 
to  the  monster,  Perseus,  returning  from  his  victorious  battle  with  Medusa,  saw  the  beau¬ 
tiful  victim,  and  determined  to  rescue  and  win  her.  Having  slain  the  sea-monster,  he 
received  A.  as  his  reward.  Minerva  gave  A.  a  place  among  the  constellations. 

ANDROM'EDA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  encacece{ q.v.),  distinguished  by 
a  5-valved  naked  capsule,  which  splits  up  through  the  back  of  the  cells;  anthers  with 
two  awns,  and  a  globose  corolla  with  the  orifice  contracted.  The  species,  which  are 
pretty  numerous,  have  very  much  the  general  appearance  of  heaths.  Most  of  them  are 
small  shrubs,  but  some  attain  a  considerable  size.  The  only  British  species  is  A.  polifolia, 
occasionally  found  in  peat-bogs  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  common  through¬ 
out  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  North  America,  a  small  evergreen  shrub  with  beautiful 
rose-colored  drooping  flowers.  It  has  acrid  narcotic  properties,  and  sheep  are  some¬ 
times  killed  by  eating  it.  The  shoots  of  A.  ovalifolia  in  like  manner,  poison  goats  in 
Nepaul;  and  similar  effects  are  ascribed  to  A.  mariana  and  other  species  in  the  United 
States. — A.  fastigiata  was  observed  by  Dr.  Hooker  abounding  at  great  elevations  in  the 
Himalaya;  a  humble  shrub,  resembling  the  heather  of  Scotland.  The  leaves  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  tea.  See  Sorrel-tree. 

ANDRONI'CUS,  the  name  of  three  Byzantine  emperors. — A.  I.,  the  sfen  of  Isaac 
Comnenus,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  his  age,  which  produced  no 
man  more  brave,  more  profligate,  or  more  perfidious.  His  life  was  full  of  extraordinary 
vicissitudes.  During  part  of  his  youth,  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  his  cousin,  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  a 
niece  of  the  emperor  became  his  mistress.  He  was  appointed  to  a  military  command  in 
Cilicia;  but  although  his  courage,  his  noble  appearance,  and  his  gracious  manners  made 
him  the  favorite  of  the  army,  liis  imprudence  and  waste  of  time  in  dissolute  pleasures 
involved  him  in  defeat.  Having  engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king 
of  Hungary  and  the  German  emperor,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Manuel,  and 
remained  there  above  12  years;  but  at  last  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and, 
although  not  without  further  extraordinary  adventures,  reached  Kiew,  the  residence  of 
the  grand  duke  Jaroslav.  He  regained  the  favor  of  his  cousin  by  persuading  the  Rus¬ 
sian  prince  to  join  him  in  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  and  by  his  gallantry  in  that  Avar ; 
but  incurred  his  displeasure  again  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  prince 
of  Hungary,  the  intended  husband  of  Manuel’s  daughter,  as  presumptive  heir  to  the 
empire.  He  was  sent  in  honorable  banishment  to  Cilicia,  where  he  found  a  new  mistress 
in  a  sister  of  the  empress.  The  resentment  of  the  emperor  breaking  out  against  him,  he 
sought  refuge  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  His  professions  of  zeal  made  his  former 
conduct  to  be  forgotten,  and  he  was  invested  with  the  lordship  of  Berytus;  but  his  prof¬ 
ligacy  became,  if  possible,  more  scandalous  than  ever  in  the  seduction  of  Theodora,  the 
widoAV  of  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  lived  with  him  for  years  as  his  mistress. 
The  emperor’s  anger  made  Palestine  unsafe  for  him,  and  he  fled  with  Theodora  to 
Damascus,  and  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  with  a  band  of  outlaAvs, 
making  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  province  of  Trebizond ;  from  which  he  carried 
away  spoil  and  slaves.  Theodora  and  her  children  were  at  last  taken  and  sent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  thither  he  followed,  imploring,  with  a  chain  about  his  neck,  and  in  a 
form  of  abject  submission,  the  forgiveness  of  the  emperor,  which  he  obtained,  but  was 
sent  to  Oenoe  in  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  Manuel,  popular  indignation  was  excited 
against  the  empress,  Avho  acted  as  regent  for  her  son,  Alexius  II.,  and  A.  was  recalled  in 
1182  to  deliver  the  empire  from  her  tyranny.  He  Avas  appointed  guardian  of  the  young 
emperor,  and  soon  after,  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  He  caused  the  empress-mother  to 
be  strangled,  and  afterwards  Alexius  himself,  with  whose  widow  he  contracted  an  inde¬ 
cent  marriage.  His  reign,  though  short,  Avas  vigorous,  and  restored  prosperity  to  the 
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provinces ;  but  tyranny  and  murder  were  its  characteristics  in  the  capital.  He  set  no 
bounds  to  the  gratification  of  his  revenge  against  all  who  had  ever  offended  him,  and  his 
jealousy  of  possible  rivals  was  equally  sanguinary.  At  last,  a  destined  victim,  Isaac 
Angelus,  one  of  his  relatives,  having  lied  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  for  sanctuary,  a 
crowd  gathered,  and  a  sudden  insurrection  placed  Isaac  on  the  throne,  whilst  A., 
now  73  years  of  age,  was  put  to  death  by  the  infuriated  populace,  after  horrible  mutila¬ 
tions  and  tortures,  on  Sept.  12,  1185.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Comneni  that  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople;  but  the  succeeding  dukes  and  emperors  of  Trebizond  were 
descendants  of  his  son  Manuel. — A.  II.,  the  son  of  Michael  Paloeologus,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283;  but  after  a  weak  and  inglorious  reign,  was  driven  from  it  in  1328  by  his 
grandson,  A.  III.,  who,  after  a  reign  equally  inglorious,  d.  in  1341.  During  these  reigns, 
province  after  province  was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

ANDRONICUS — surnamed  Cyrrhestes  from  his  birthplace,  Cyrrhos  in  Syria — is 
said  to  have  erected  the  octagonal  tower  called  the  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens,  a 
building  of  the  3d  or  2d  c.  b.c.  It  probably  received  its  name  from  figures  representing 
the  eight  principal  winds,  and  from  a  brazen  Triton  which  surmounted  it,  and  showed 
the  direction  of  the  wind — the  first  known  weathercock. 

ANDRONICUS  of  Rhodes,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  lived  at  Rome  in  Cicero’s  time, 
and  employed  himself  in  criticising  and  explaining  the  works  of  Aristotle,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  which  he  was  probably  the  means  of  preserving  to  us.  None  of  the  writings  of 
A.  himself  are  extant;  for  the  works  ascribed  to  him  are  probably  the  productions  of 
Andronicus  Gallistos,  a  learned  Greek  of  the  15tli  century. 

ANDRONI'CUS,  Livius.  See  Livius  Andronicus. 

ANDROPO  GON.  See  Lemon-grass.  , 

AN  DROS,  an  island  of  the  Greek  archipelago,  the  most  northern  of  the  Cyclades, 
separated  from  Euboea  by  a  channel,  the  Doro  channel,  6  m.  broad.  The  island  is  21 
m.  long,  and  about  8  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  eastern  coast  is  very  irregular.  It 
is  very  mountainous,  and  on  some  of  its  mountains  snow  lies  during  great  part  of  the 
year.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  wine,  silk,  wheat,  barley,  lemons,  oranges,  and  pome¬ 
granates  are  produced.  Silk  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  The  population  is  supposed 
to  be  about  23,000.  The  chief  town,  Andros,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  eastern  coast, 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  carpets,  and  a  large  port,  which,  however,  is  suitable 
only  for  small  vessels.  Pop.  5000. 

ANDROS,  Sir  Edmund,  1637-1714;  son  of  an  officer  in  the  English  royal  household, 
a  major  in  prince  Rupert’s  dragoons.  In  1674,  he  was  sent  to  America  as  governor  of 
the  colony  of  New  York,  and  to  him  Sir  Anthony  Colve,  the  governor  during  the  tem¬ 
porary  Dutch  supremacy,  surrendered  without  forcible  opposition.  A.  was  in  more  or 
less  trouble  with  the  English  colonies  over  which  he  claimed  authority,  and  deposed 
Carteret  of  East  Jersey  in  1680.  The  next  year  he  was  called  home  under  accusation, 
but  managed  to  escape  serious  prosecution.  When  the  New  England  colonies  were  con¬ 
solidated  in  1686,  A.  was  made  governor-general  with  large  powers.  He  was  to  admit 
religious  toleration,  but  could  suppress  all  printing,  name  and  change  his  council  at  will, 
and,  with  their  consent,  levy  taxes  and  control  the  militia.  Connecticut  refusing  to 
obey  his  orders,  he  appeared  in  the  council  chamber  at  Hartford,  in  Oct.,  1687,  with 
an  armed  guard,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  colony’s  charter.  Evidence  is 
wanting  for  the  story  of  the  hiding  of  the  charter  in  the  oak  tree;  a  duplicate  may  have 
been  so  hidden,  but  A.  seems  to  have  secured  the  original  document.  In  1688  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  were  attached  to  New  England  and  his  rule  extended  over  them. 
On  hearing  of  the  revolution  in  England  the  people  of  Boston  imprisoned  A.  and  some 
of  his  officers,  April  18,  1689,  and  Leisler  set  up  a  rebel  government  in  New  York.  In 
July,  A.  and  a  committee  of  accusers  were  ordered  to  England,  but  he  was  acquitted 
without  formal  trial.  In  1692,  he  came  back  as  governor"  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
popular,  retiring  in  1698,  and  becoming  governor  of  Guernsey  in  1704-6.  In  1691,  he 
published  an  account  of  his  proceedings  in  New  England. 

ANDROSCOG'GIN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Maine;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,45,042;  noted  for 
its  water  power  and  manufactures  on  the  two  Androscoggin  rivers.  Agriculture  is  the 
main  business;  dairy  products  are  exported.  The  Portland  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
the  Maine  Central,  and  other  railroad  lines,  traverse  the  county.  Co.  seat,  Auburn. 

ANDROSCOG'GIN,  a  river  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  rising  in  Umbagog  lake 
and  emptying  into  the  Kennebec  above  Bath.  It  is  157  m.  long,  about  half  of  it  in  each 
state. 

ANDU  JAR,  a  t.  of  Andalusia.  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  24  m.  n.n.w.  from 
Jaen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Its 
streets  are  irregular,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  well  built.  The  river  is  crossed  by  an 
old  dilapidated  bridge.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  agriculture;  but  there  is  some  trade  in  grain,  fruit,  oil,  and  cattle, 
the  produce  of  the  neighboring  country,  and  the  town  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  porous  cooling  clay  water-vessels  which  are  in  general  use  throughout  Spain.  The 
convention  of  Baylen  was  signed  here  on  23d  July,  1808.  Pop.  12,000. 
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ANDVA'RI,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  name  of  the  fish-shaped  dwarf  who  owned  the 
ring,  with  the  curse  of  ill-obtained  gold,  fatal  to  the  possessor.  This  is  the  key-note  of 
the  remarkable  stories  of  Sigurd  Fafnisbane  and  the  German  legends  recently  written  in 
music  by  Wagner  in  an  elaborate  trilogy,  consisting  of  “The  llhinegold”  (the  tempta¬ 
tion),  the  “Valkyria”  (or  Fates),  “Siegfried”  (the  hero),  and  “Die  Gotterdammerung” 
(the  “Twilight  of  the  Gods,”  or  end  of  all  things). 

ANECDOTE,  from  the  Greek,  originally  meaning  something  not  published.  Pro¬ 
copius  called  his  secret  history  of  Justinian’s  court  Anecdota.  It  is  applied  also  to 
portions  of  ancient  writings  long  unpublished,  and  a  number  of  such  Anecdota  have 
been  collected  in  volumes  and  printed.  As  ordinarily  used,  A.  now  means  some 
isolated  fact,  usually  of  a  personal  nature,  which  would  interest  a  listener.  There 
are  a  great  many  books  of  A.,  the  most  celebrated  in  English  being  the  Percy  Anecdotes. 

ANEGADA,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  its  lat.  being  about  19°  n.,  and 
its  long,  between  64°  and  65°  w.  It  contains  about  13  sq.m.,  with  a  scanty  population  of 
little  more  than  200.  It  belongs  to  England.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  being,  like 
most  islands  of  the  kind,  low  and  beset  by  reefs.  One  reef  in  particular,  which  runs 
out  10  m.  to  the  s.e.,  is  marked,  even  on  ordinary  maps,  as  the  scene  of  numerous  ship¬ 
wrecks. 

ANEL,  Dominique,  about  1679-1730;  a  French  surgeon,  inventor  of  the  probe  and 
syringe,  bearing  his  name;  skillful  in  treating  aneurism  and  fistula  laclirymalis. 

ANEMOMETER  (Gr.  anemos,  the  wind,  and  metron,  a  measure;  Fr.  anemometre,  Ger. 
Windmesser),  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  and  velocity  of  the  wind.  The 
simplest  and  best  A.  is  that  which  is  generally  known  as  Robinson’s  hemispherical-cup 
A.  It  consists  of  four  hollow  hemispheres  or  cups  fixed  to  the  ends  of  two  horizontal 
iron  rods  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  supported  on  a  vertical  axis  which 
turns  freely.  The  cups  revolve  with  a  third  of  the  wind’s  velocity,  and  the  instrument 
is  so  constructed  that  500  revolutions  are  made  whilst  a  mile  of  winds  passes  over  it. 
The  revolutions  are  registered  by  a  system  of  wheels  similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  gas- 
meter.  The  difference  between  two  readings  gives  the  number  of  revolutions  passed 
over  during  the  intervening  time,  from  which  the  miles  can  be  calculated,  and  the  rate 
per  hour. 

The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  relation  of  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
A.  to  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind  in  winds  of  different  characters.  (See  Aerody¬ 
namics.  ) 

Height  of 
water. 

Feeble  wind . in. 

Fresh  breeze . 4  “ 

Very  strong  wind .  1  “ 

Tempest .  4  “ 

Pressure  anemometers  are  of  very  great  importance  in  meteorological  observatories. 
Of  these,  the  most  complete  is  that  invented  by  Osier.  In  this  instrument,  the  force  of 
the  wind  is  ascertained  in  a  different  way  from  the  liemispherical-cup  A.  A  brass  plate 
one  foot  square  is  suspended  by  means  of  springs,  and  being  attached  to  the  vane  of  the 
instrument,  is  maintained  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  plate,  by 
the  action  of  the  wind,  is  beaten  back  upon  the  springs,  and  in  so  doing,  causes  a  pencil 
to  move  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  below  it.  This  sheet  of 
paper  is  made  to  pass  under  the  pencil  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  oscillation ; 
and  by  means  of  clock-work,  moves  at  a  uniform  rate,  so  that  the  force  of  the  wind  at 
any  particular  time  of  the  day  is  recorded  with  perfect  accuracy,  A  pencil  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  vane,  and  moving  in  the 
same  transverse  line  as  the  former, 
records  the  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind;  and  a  third  pencil,  guided 
by  a  rain-gauge,  registers  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  has  fallen.  The  preceding 
sketch,  taken  from  the  first  half  of  a 
daily  register-sheet,  gives  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  record  made  by  an  Osier’s 
A.  The  space  between  two  upright 
lines  indicates  an  hour;  that  between 
two  horizontal  lines,  in  the  rain-reg¬ 
ister  of  an  inch  of  rain,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  two  cardinal  points, 
and  in  the  force  of  the  wind  1  lb.  of 
pressure  on  the  square  foot. 

Thus,  on  the  day  in  which  these  lines  were  traced,  there  was  in  the  rain-register, 
brought  over  from  the  former  account,  between  .10  and  .15  of  an  inch;  and  during  the 
12  h.,  the  pencil  had  only  risen  one  space,  indicating  a  fall  of  .05,  or  A-  of  an  Inch, 
almost  entirely  between  the  hours  of  3  and  4  in  the  morning,  and  immediately  before  12 


Register-sheet  of  an  Osier’s  anemometer. 
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in  the  day.  If  the  day  liad  been  very  rainy,  and  the  pencil  had  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
register,  it  would  have  fallen  immediately  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  begun  a  new  account; 
and  it  might  have  done  so  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  hours.  This  would 
have  been  effected  by  the  mechanism  connected  with  the  rain-gauge,  which  enables  the 
gauge  to  empty  itself  each  time  that  the  pencil  reaches  the  top  of  the  rain-register.  As 
regards  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  was,  during  the  first  six  hours,  s.,  veering  slightly 
towards  the  e. ;  and  for  the  last  six  hours,  it  was  tending  decidedly  towards  the  w.,  being 
between  10  and  11  nearly  west.  From  the  Hue  marking  the  force  of  the  wind,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  day  was  stormy.  Between  1  and  2,  and  at  11,  the  wind  was  blowing  a  very 
high  gale,  producing  a  pressure  of  upwards  of  12  lbs.  on  the  sq.ft.;  and  between  the 
hours  of  4  and  5,  there  was  a  decided  lull,  the  wind  being  brisk,  but  not  stormy  (2  to  3  lbs.). 
Both  the  hemisplierical-cup  A.  and  the  pressure  A.  are  equally  indispensable  in  fully 
equipped  observatories.  The  former  registers  the  quarterly  wind  which  passes  over  the 
place,  but  cannot  register  the  force  of  those  sudden  and  almost  instantaneous  gusts  of 
wind  to  which  storms  and  hurricanes  owe  their  destructive  energy. 

In  Lind’s  A.,  the  wind,  entering  the  mouth  of  one  of  two  upright  glass  tubes,  con¬ 
nected  below,  depresses  the  column  of  water  contained  in  the  one  tube,  and  raises  pro¬ 
portionately  that  in  the  other.  This  A.  is  convenient  for  rough  purposes. 

S’ 

ANEM  ONE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ranunculac&v ,  having  an  involucre 
of  three  divided  leaves,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  flower,  a  petaloid  calyx,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  corolla,  and  soft  woolly  achenia  (see  Achenium),  which  in  some 
species  have  tails.  The  name  is  originally  Greek,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
word  for  wind,  because  many  of  the  species  love  very  exposed  situations.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  generally  beautiful.  Most  of  them  flower  early  in  spring.  They  are 
natives  of  temperate  and  cold  climates,  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  One  species, 
A.  nemorosa,  the  wood  A.,  is  a  common  native  of  all  parts  of  Britain,  and  its  white 
flowers,  externally  tinged  with  purple,  are  an  ornament  of  many  a  woodland  scene  and 
mountain  pasture  in  April  and  May.  Another  species,  A.  pulsatilla,  the  pasque  flower, 
adorns  chalky  pastures  in  some  parts  of  England  at  the  same  season.  Its  flowers  are 
purple  and  externally  silky.  The  garden  A.  is  a  favorite  florist’s  flower ;  the  varieties 
are  very  numerous,  and  whole  works  have  been  published  on  them  and  their  cultivation, 
which  is  most  extensively  carried  on  in  Holland,  and  has  prevailed  from  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  these  varieties  liave  originated  from  two  species, 
A.  coronaria  and  A.  hortensis  or  stellata.  Both  are  natives  of  the  Levant ;  the  latter  is 
found  also  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  By  cultivation,  the  size  of  the  flower  is 
increased,  its  form  and  colors  are  modified,  and  many  of  the  stamens  are  often  changed 
into  small  petals,  forming  a  sort  of  heart  of  the  flower.  The  cultivation  of  A.  requires 
great  attention.  It  prefers  a  light  soil.  The  root,  which  consists  of  clustered  tubers,  is 
taken  up  after  flowering.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  or  by  seed.  In 
the  latter  way,  new  varieties  are  obtained.  Seedling  plants  do  not  flower  till  the  second 
or  third  year. — Besides  the  species  which  have  been  named,  others  occasionally  appear 
as  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens.  A.  apennina  and  A.  pratensis  have  beautiful  blue 
flowers.  They  are  both  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.  A.  japonica,  a  most  beautiful 
species,  has  recently  been  introduced  from  Japan. — The  species  of  this  genus  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  acridity  prevalent  in  the  natural  order  to  which  they  belong;  and  the 
rhizomes  of  A.  nemorosa  and  others  have  been  recommended  in  obstinate  rheumatism 
and  in  tenia. — The  genus  hepatica  was  formerly  included  in  A.  IT.  triloba  (A.  hepatiea ), 
with  3-lobed  leaves,  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Germany  and  throughout  the  n. 
of  Europe,  but  is  not  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  also  found  in  North  America.  Varieties 
of  different  colors,  and  both  single  and  double,  are  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  our 
flower-borders  in  early  spring.  The  plants  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  being  removed  or 
having  the  earth  much  loosened  about  them,  and  must  be  permitted  to  remain  as  much 
as  possible  untouched. 

ANEMONE,  Sea,  a  popular  name  of  the  species  of  actinia  (q.v.)  and  some  other 
actiniadce.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  them  about  a  century  ago  by  Ellis,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  investigators  of  the  department  of  natural  history  to  which  they 
belong,  who  remarks  that  “their  tentacles,  being  disposed  in  regular  circles,  and  tinged 
with  a  variety  of  bright  lively  colors,  very  nearly  represent  the  beautiful  petals  of  some 
of  our  most  elegantly  fringed  and  radiated  flowers,  such  as  the  carnation,  marigold,  and 
anemone.”  It  is  only,  however,  when  in  their  proper  element  and  undisturbed  that  the 
sea-anemones  expand  their  tentacula  and  exhibit  their  beauty.  When  .eft  dry  by  the 
receding  tide,  they  contract  into  a  jelly-like  mass,  usually  hemispherical  or  conical,,  with 
a  puckered  hole  in  the  top.  The  most  common  of  all  the  British  species  of  sea-A.  is  the 
actinia  mesembryanthemum,  which  has  received  its  specific  name  from  another  floral 
association.  It  attaches  itself  to  rocks  and  stones  from  low-water  almost  to  high-water 
mark,  and  when  left  by  the  tide  appears  as  a  sub-conical  liver-colored  or  greenish  mass, 
not  more  than  1  to  1^  in.  in  diameter,  which,  when  touched,  is  found  to  be  very  smooth 
and  slippery,  but  of  pretty  firm  consistency.  The  tentacula,  when  fully  extended,  are  in 
length  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  body,  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  color.  An 
azure  line  frequently  encircles  the  base;  and  on  the  base  are  dark-green  lines  converging 
towards  the  center,  and  which  are  formed  by  radiating  vertical  plates  in  the  fleshy 
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substance  of  the  animal,  analogous  (although  not  calcareous)  to  the  calcareous  partitions 
in  the  single-starred  madrepores.  Around  the  margin  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  circle  of 
azure  tubercles,  like  turquoise  beads  of  the  greatest  beauty.  These  are  only  to  be  seen 
when  the  mouth  is  pretty  fully  expanded.  They  are  about  25  in  number  in  full- 
grown  specimens.  Their  use  is  not  known,  though  they  have  been  conjectured  to  be 
eyes. — A  smaller  species,  actinia  (or  sagartia )  troglodytes — olive-green,  with  snow-white 
stripes  and  numerous  tentacula — is  pretty  common  on  the  British  shores,  inhabiting 
holes  in  the  rocks,  often  the  deserted  holes  of  the  pholas,  above  which  its  oval  disk  and 
tentacula  scarcely  rise,  and  into  which  it  quickly  withdraws  upon  being  disturbed.  A 
number  of  species  inhabit  holes  as  this  does. — Actinia  (or  bunodes)  coriacea,  which  attains 
a  diameter  of  2  in.,  attaches  itself  to  sand-covered  rocks,  and  is  often  much  buried 
in  the  sand.  It  is  covered  with  pale  perforated  warts,  which  have  the  power  of  agglu¬ 
tinating  to  themselves  sand,  gravel,  fragments  of  shell,  etc. ;  so  that,  when  the  tide  is 
out,  the  animal  is  readily  passed  over  by  the  inexperienced  eye  as  a  mere  inequality  in 
the  surface  of  the  sand,  unless  some  accidental  pressure  cause  it  to  squirt  out  water 
through  its  tentacula,  as,  in  such  circumstances,  many  of  the  species  are  very  apt  to  do, 
sometimes  to  the  annoyance  of  those  who  incautiously  meddle  with  them.  Actinia 
(Mmodes)  crassicornis  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  British  sea-anemones, 
being  about  4  in.  in  Iieight,  and  fully  more  when  expanded  between  the  tips  of  the 
opposite  tentacula.  It  exhibits  great  diversity  of  the  most  beautiful  colors.  Red  is 
usually  predominant;  the  surface  of  many  is  variegated  with  white,  or  with  orange-green 
and  yellow.  It  occurs  almost  totally  white,  cream  color,  sulphur  yellow,  and  bright 
scarlet,  with  pale  warts  like  ornamented  beads.  —Beauty  of  color  and  form  are  still  more 
abundantly  lavished  on  actinia  dianthus,  a  still  larger  species,  with  very  numerous 
tentacula,  which  inhabits  deep  water. — Anthea  cereus  is,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  one 
of  the  most  abundant  sea-anemones.  Its  tentacula  are  from  120  to  200  in  number,  are 
longer  than  in  the  actiniae  generally,  and  are  incapable,  it  is  said,  of  being  retracted,  as 
in  the  true  actiniae,  but  remain  constantly  expanded,  and  are  almost  never  completely 
at  rest. 

Of  all  the  species,  actinia  mesembryanthemum  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  kept  in  the 
aquarium.  It  not  unfrequently  changes  its  place,  and  its  locomotion  is  an  interesting 
subject  of  observation.  It  will  subsist  for  a  considerable  time  without  supplies  of  food, 
but  readily  accepts  morsels  of  beef  or  mutton,  fish,  or  almost  any  kind  of  animal  food. 
The  tentacula  with  which  the  otfered  food  first  comes  in  contact  attach  themselves  to  it ; 
those  next  to  them  are  in  motion,  as  if  to  support  them,  if  necessary,  and  a  sort  of 
sympathy  seems  to  extend  even  to  the  most  remote ;  but  except  in  the  case  of  struggling 
prey,  or  of  a  very  large  morsel,  only  a  small  number  of  the  wiiole  tentacula  are  usually 
employed  in  conveying  the  food  into  the  mouth,  or,  more  properly,  into  the  stomach, 
for  they  do  not  seem  to  part  from  it  till  they  have  fairly  lodged  it  there. 

Sea-anemones  are  extremely  voracious,  and  almost  every  observer  liasmis  own  anec¬ 
dotes  to  illustrate  it.  Dr.  Johnston  relates  one  wiiich  at  the  same  time  remarkably  illus¬ 
trates  their  power  of  reproducing  organs  of  their  own  body.  “  I  had  once  brought  to  me 
a  specimen  of  act.  crassicornis,  that  might  have  been  originally  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  that 
had  somehow7  contrived  to  swallow  a  valve  of  pecten  maximus  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
saucer.  The  shell,  fixed  within  the  stomach,  was  so  placed  as  to  divide  it  completely 
into  two  halves,  so  that  the  body,  stretched  tensely  over,  had  become  thin  and  flattened 
like  a  pancake.  All  communication  between  the  inferior  portion  of  the  stomach  and 
the  mouth  wTas  of  course  prevented ;  yet,  instead  of  emaciating  and  dying  of  an  atrophy, 
the  animal  had  availed  itself  of  what  undoubtedly  had  been  a  very  untoward  accident, 
to  increase  its  enjoyments  and  its  chances  of  double  fare.  A  new7  mouth,  furnished  wdtli 
twTo  row's  of  numerous  tentacula,  wTas  opened  up  on  what  had  been  the  base,  and  led  to 
the  under-stomacli :  the  individual  had  indeed  become  a  sort  of  Siamese  twin,  but  with 
greater  intimacy  and  extent  in  its  unions.  ( British  Zoophytes,  i.  235.) 

As  inmates  of  the  aquarium,  sea-anemones  are  apt  to  prey  upon  their  fellow’ -prisoners. 
“  Simple  contact  of  the  tentacula,”  says  Sir  J.  G.  Daly  ell,  “  is  the  prelude  of  destruction. 
Some  animals,  as  if  conscious  of  their  inevitable  fate,  seem  paralyzed  by  the  touch  and 
yield  without  a  struggle.  Others,  whose  size  and  strength  should  insure  indemnity,  are 
held  in  the  relentless  grasp ;  the  tentacula  crowding  faster  and  faster  around,  until  the 
victim  is  speedily  swallowed  alive.”  There  appears  to  be  in  other  marine  animals  an 
instinctive  horror  of  the  tentacula  of  the  sea-A.  The  hermit-crab  w7ill  instantaneously 
flee  out  of  its  shell,  if  the  shell  is  caught  by  them.  It  is  nowT  believed  that,  like  the 
acalephce  (q.v.)  and  the  hydras  (q.v.),  the  sea-anemones  possess  a  powTer  of  benumbing 
their  prey.  Sea-worms  ( nereides )  have  been  observed  first  to  writhe,  and  then  to  become 
paralyzed.  Little  elliptical  capsules  are  in  some  species  scattered  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body;  in  others,  confined  to  the  tentacula,  or  even  to  their  tips.  These  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  spicula  or  minute  spears,  by  which  it  is  probable  that  not  only  are  w7ounds 
inflicted,  but  poison  is  also  conveyed  into  them.  The  sensations  produced*  by  the  touch 
of  the  tentacula  appear  to  be  very  different  in  the  case  of  different  persons,  from  a  mere 
“  rasping  feeling”  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  hand,  to  a  slight  tingling  and  even  to  a 
stinging  as  by  a  nettle.  The  anthea  cereus  possesses  the  stinging  power  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  the  ordinary  actinia.  Probably  the  skin  of  the  human  hand  is  in  general 
too  thick  or  hard  to  be  pierced  by  their  fine  spicula.  Dr.  A.  Waller  of  Birmingham  dis- 
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covered  that,  on  submitting  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  the  tentacula,  a  pungent  pain  and 
stinging,  as  by  a  nettle,  were  the  constant  result.  He  also  found  that  a  thin  India- 
rubber  membrane  grasped  by  the  tentacula  retains  the  microscopic  “  poison  darts”  stick¬ 
ing  on  its  surface.  Some  of  these  are  only  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  capsule 
which  contains  them,  or  at  most  100th  part  of  an  inch;  but  others  are  much  longer,  and 
when  within  the  capsule,  are  coiled  up  after  the  manner  of  a  watch-spring,  The  cap¬ 
sules  are  therefore  called  filif events  or  thread  capsules.  This  thread  is  highly  elastic,  and 
the  expulsion  of  it,  as  of  the  shorter  spicula,  is  effected,  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us,  by  organs 
having  this  for  their  special  office. 

ANEM  OSCOPE,  a  vane  or  weathercock,  or  any  instrument  which  shows  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind;  often  with  a  spindle  attachment  that  turns  an  index  or  a  compass 
scale  in  a  room,  showing  within  a  house  the  course  of  the  wind.  Latterly  the  A.  has 
been  made  self-recording,  and  now  in  most  observatories  needs  no  watching,  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wind  being  written  down;  the  force  or  pressure  and  the  velocity  in  miles  per 
hour  being  also  recorded.  This  is  done  by  pencils  which  press  lightly  upon  a  cylinder 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  divided  into  horizontal  hour  lines,  the  lines  moving  at  the 
rate  of  half  an  inch  an  hour,  a  complete  revolution  of  the  cylinder  occupying  24  hours. 
Lines  marked  by  the  pencils  show  by  their  relation  to  the  graduated  lines  the  direction 
of  the  wind  at  any  moment  of  the  day. 

AN-END,  a  maritime  term  relating  to  the  position  of  any  mast  or  boom  when  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  deck  or  other  level  from  which  it  springs.  When  a  top  mast 
is  in  its  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  lower  mast,  it  is  said  to  be  “  an-end.” 

AN  EROID  (formed  in  an  anomalous  way  from  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  neros,  wet),  the  name 
given  to  a  barometer  invented  by  M.  Yidi  of  Paris,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
measured  without  the  use  of  liquid,  as  in  ordinary  instruments.  The  face  of  the  A. 
barometer,  represented  in  fig.  1,  has  a  diameter  of  about  5  in.,  and  the  case  behind, 
which  contains  the  mechanism,  a  general  idea  of  which  is  given  in  fig.  2,  is  about  2  in. 
deep.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acts  upon  a  circular  metal  box,  AA,  about  3  in. 
in  diameter,  and  $  of  an  inch  deep,  which  has  been  nearly  exhausted  of  air,  and  then 
soldered  air-tight.  The  sides  are  corrugated  in  concentric  rings,  so  as  to  increase  their 
elasticity,  and  one  of  them  is  fixed  to  the 
whole.  "  The  amount  of  exhaustion  is  such 
to  take  their  natural  position,  they  would 
be  pressed  in  upon  each  other,  and  to 
prevent  this  they  are  kept  distended,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  a  strong  spring,  S, 
fixed  to  the  case,  which  acts  upon  the 
head  of  the  stalk,  B,  attached  to  the  side 
next  the  face.  When  the  pressure  of  the 
air  increases,  there  being  little  or  no  air 
inside  the  box  to  resist  it,  the  corrugated 
sides  are  forced  inwards,  and  when  it 
diminishes  again,  their  elasticity  restores 
them  to  their  former  place ;  and  thus  the 
little  box  becomes  a  spring  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
external  atmosphere.  Supposing  the  two 
sides  pressed  inwards,  the  end  of  the 
spring,  E,  will  be  drawn  towards  the 
back  of  the  case,  and  carry  with  it  the 
rod,  EG,  which  is  firmly  fixed  into  it. 

EG,  by  the  link  GH,  acts  on  the  bent 
lever,  HKL,  which  has  its  axis  at  K,  so  that, 

LK  is  moved  downwards.  By  this  motion, 


back  of  the  brass  case  which  contains  the 
that  if  the  sides  of  the  box  were  allowed 
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while  the  arm,  KH,  is  pushed  to  the  right, 

_  _  a  watch-chain,  O,  attached  at  L,  is  drawn 

off* the  little  drum,  M,  and  the*ind ex-hand,  PP,  which  is  fixed  to  it,  would  move  from 
the  position  represented  in  fig.  1  to  one  towards  the  right.  When  the.  contrary  motion 
takes  place,  a  hair-spring  moves  the  drum  and  the  hand  in  the  opposite  way.  .  By  this 
mechanism,  a  very  small  motion  of  the  corrugated  sides  produces  a  large  deviation  of 
the  index-hand,  ^of  an  inch  causing  it  to  turn  through  3  inches.  The  A.  barometer  is 
graduated  to  represent  the  inches  of  the  mercurial  barometer.  Both  from  its  small  size 
and  construction,  it  is  extremely  portable,  and  consequently  a  very  useful  instrument  ; 
but  from  its  liability  to  change  from  time  to  time,  it  must  be  frequently  compared 
with  the  mercurial  barometer.  The  “metallic  barometer”  of  M.  Bourdon  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  A.  principle. — See  Manual  of  Barometers,  by  J.  H.  Belville. 

AN  ETJRISM  (Gr.  aneurysma,  a  dilatation)  is  a  pulsating  tumor  consisting  of  a  sac  or 
pouch  into  which  blood  flows  through  an  opening  in  an  artery.  The  sac  of  an  arterial 
A.  may  be  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  one  or  more  of  the  tunics  of  the  vessel,  gen¬ 
erally  the  outer  one,  the  two  inner  having  given  way.  This  is  called  a  true  A.,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  false,  in  which  the  sac  is  formed  of  cellular  tissue  condensed  by  the 
blood  flowing  into  it  after  a  wound  has  been  inflicted  on  the  artery  from  without. 
Should  the  sac  give  way,  and  the  blood  escape  among  the  tissues,  the  A.  is  said  to  be 
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diffused.  Varicose  A.  is  when  the  sac  communicates  both  with  an  artery  and  a  vein? 
aneurismal  varix,  when  these  vessels  communicate  without  any  sac  intervening;  both 
of  these  are  generally  the  results  of  bleeding  being  performed  by  non-professional  per¬ 
sons.  Aneurisms  prove  fatal  by  their  pressure  on  some  important  part,  or  by  burst¬ 
ing  and  allowing  a  sudden  escape  of  blood.  They  are  cured  by  the  deposit,  within 
the  sac,  of  fibrin  from  the  blood— a  result  the  surgeon  can  promote  by  obstructing 
the  artery  above  the  A.  by  compression  or  by  ligature;  applying  the  latter  close  to 
the  sac,  if  the  A.  is  of  the  “false”  variety,  but  at  a  distance,  if  it  is  the  result  of 
disease.  Internal  aneurisms  are  treated  by  those  remedies  which  moderate  the  heart’s 
action,  as  digitalis,  etc. 

ANGARA',  or  Upper  and  Lower  Tunguska,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  flowing  out 
of  lake  Baikal,  passing  Irkutsk,  and  joining  the  Yenesei,  after  a  course  of  1100  miles. 
The  current  is  strong,  with  many  rapids,  and  the  scenery  often  beautiful. 

ANGEIOLEUCITIS.  See  Adenitis. 

ANGEL,  an  ancient  English  gold  coin,  varying  in  value  from  6s.  8 d.  to  10s.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  figure  of  the  archangel  Michael  piercing  the  dragon  upon  its  obverse. 
A.  continued  to  be  coined  down  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

ANGEL-FISH,  Squati'na  a'ngelus,  a  fish  common  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain, 
and  remarkable  for  its  extreme  ugliness.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast,  it  is  called  monks 
Jish.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  sharks,  and  was  included  by  Linmeus  in  the  genu- 
sqnalus.  See  Shark.  It  is  very  voracious,  preying  chiefly  upon  fishes.  It  attains  a 
length  of  7  or  8  ft. ;  and  the  body  is  broad  and  flattened  horizontally.  The  head 
is  nearly  round,  and  broader  than  the  body,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very 
distinct  neck;  the  mouth  is  extremely  large,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout;  the  eyes 
are  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  are  very  small ;  behind  the  eyes  are  large  spout- 
lioles  ;  the  skin  is  very  rough,  and  covered  with  tubercles.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a 
gray  color ;  the  under  parts,  dirty  white.  The  female  is  said  to  produce  seven  or  eight 
young  in  spring  and  autumn. 

AN'GELI,  Filippo,  d.  1645;  an  Italian  painter  early  in  the  17th  century.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  landscapes,  and  was  among  the  earliest  to  apply  strict  rules  of  perspective. 
His  works  are  scarce.  Two  others  of  his  name  were  known  as  painters,  Giulio  Cesare, 
1570-1630,  and  Guiseppe,  b.  1715. 

ANGELICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  unibelliferce  (q.v.),  by  some 
botanists  divided  into  two:  A.,  and  archangelica.  The  species  are  mostly  herbaceous 
and  perennial,  natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  have  bippinate  or  tripinnate  leaves.  Wild  A.  {A.  sylvestris)  is  a  common  plant  in 
moist  meadows,  by  the  sides  of  brooks,  and  in  woods  in  Britain  and  throughout  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  root  is  perennial,  short,  ringed,  and  branched;  it  is 
white  within,  and  contains  a  yellow  milky  juice.  The  stem  is  hollow,  1|  to  5  ft.  high, 
often  flecked  with  red ;  the  umbel  is  convex.  Garden  A. ,  A.  archangelica  or  arch- 
angelica  officinalis,  is  a  biennial  plant,  becoming  perennial  when  not  allowed  to  ripen 
its  seeds.  It  has  greenish  flowers  in  almost  spherical  umbels.  The  stem  is  as  high  as  a 
man.  The  fruit  is  long  and  straw-colored.  The  root  is  long  and  fusiform,  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness,  with  thick  irregular  rugose  radicles.  The  whole  plant,  and  especially 
the  root,  is  aromatic  and  bitter,  containing  much  resin  and  essential  oil.  The  root  is 
admitted  into  the  pharmacopoeia  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  is  used  in 
nervous  ailments,  and  in  indigestion  and  flatulence.  It  is  very  little  used  in  Britain. 
The  root  of  A.  sylvestris  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  but  is  much  weaker. — The 
garden  A.  was  at  one  time  much  cultivated  for  the  blanched  stalks,  which  wTere  used  as 
celery  now  is;  but  its  cultivation  for  this  purpose  has  long  been  almost  entirely  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  tender  stalks  and  midribs  of  the  leaves,  candied,  are  still,  however,  a 
well-known  article  of  confectionery,  and  an  agreeable  stomachic ;  the  roots  and  seeds 
are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  gin  and  of  “"bitters.”  The  plant  is  a  very  doubtful 
native  of  Britain,  but  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Lapland  and 
Iceland.  The  Laplanders  not  only  use  it  as  food,  but  regard  the  stalks  roasted  in  hot 
ashes  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  pectoral  disorders. — The  powdered  seeds  of  the  wild 
A.  are  used  by  the  country  people  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  kill  lice.  Several  species 
of  A.  are  natives  of  North  America. 

ANGELICA  TREE.  See  Aralia. 

ANGELIC  HYMN,  the  hymn  beginning  “Glory  be  to  God  on  high,”  so  called 
because  the  first  words  are  recorded  to  have  been  sung  by  the  angels  heralding  the  infant 
Saviour  at  Bethlehem. 

ANGELICO,  Fra.  See  Fiesole,  ante. 

ANGELI'NA;  a  co.  in  e.  Texas;  1059  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  5239 — 834  colored.  It  is 
heavily  timbered  with  a  great  variety  of  trees.  Corn,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and 
tobacco  are  produced.  There  are  steam  mills,  and  petroleum  is  "found.  Co.  seat, 
Homer. 

AN'GELL,  James  Burrill,  ll.d.,  b.  R.  I.,  1829.  In  Sept.,  1845,  he  entered  Brown 
■university,  and  graduated  four  years  later.  In  1851  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent 
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two  years  in  study  and  travel.  He  returned  to  accept  the  chair  of  modern  languages 
and  literature  in  the  university  of  which  he  was  a  graduate,  a  position  which  he  filled 
for  seven  years.  Henry  B.  Anthony  having  been  elected  U.  S.  senator,  offered 
him  the  editorial  charge  of  his  newspaper,  the  Providence  Daily  Journal,  and  in  1860 
prof.  A.  assumed  that  position.  After  six  years  of  journalistic  labor,  the  offer  of  the 
presidency  of  the  university  of  Vermont  drew  him  again  to  academic  life.  He  declined 
the  presidency  of  the  university  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  when  it  was  offered  him  in 
1869,  but  subsequently  accepted  it  in  1871.  In  March,  1880,  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  China.  He  is  the  author  of  many  articles  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  other 
magazines. 

AN'GELL,  Joseph  Kinnicut,  1794-1857;  b.  R.  I. ;  a  graduate  of  Brown  university 
in  1813.  He  was  a  writer  on  law;  edited  a  law  journal  in  1828-31;  and  was  for  years  a 
reporter  for  the  Rhode  Island  supreme  court.  He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  laws 
of  property,  and  at  his  death  was  engaged  on  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Highways,  which 
was  completed  by  Thomas  Durfee.  Lord  Brougham  praised  A.’s  work  on  Limitation 
of  Actions. 

AN  GELO,  Michael.  See  Michael  Angelo. 

AN  GELS  (Gr.  messengers),  in  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  a  class  of  superior  spirits, 
represented  as  the  immediate  instruments  of  Divine  Providence.  As  Scripture  contains 
no  complete  and  systematic  account  of  angels,  the  belief  of  the  church  respecting  them, 
except  in  a  few  points,  has  never  been  exactly  defined.  It  has  always  been  held  that  A. 
and  human  souls,  notwithstanding  the  high  origin  of  the  latter,  are  distinct ;  only  Diony¬ 
sius  Areopagita  (q.  v.)  and  a  few  modern  speculators  have  maintained  the  contrary.  Diony¬ 
sius,  in  his  Hierarchia  Coelestis,  divides  A.  into  nine  orders.  Whether  there  are  not  spirits 
superior  both  to  men  and  A.,  has  been  a  disputed  point.  As  to  the  number  of  A.  and 
their  names,  the  church  in  the  middle  ages  repeatedly  checked  the  tendency  to  go 
beyond  the  usually  received  accounts;  a  Romish  council,  in  745  a.d.,  mentions  with 
reprobation  the  use  of  the  unwonted  names  of  Uriel,  Raguel,  Simiel,  etc.  The  names 
that  have  all  along  been  in  most  common  use  are  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael. 

The  creation  of  the  A.  was  placed,  by  the  Platonizing  church-fathers,  before  that  of 
the  material  world ;  others  assigned  it  to  some  one  of  the  six  days.  Equally  various  were 
the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  A.  The ’second  synod  of  Nice  (787)  assigned  them  a 
subtle,  ethereal,  or  fire-like  body ;  the  scholastics,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  Lateran 
council  of  1215,  maintained  their  immateriality;  while  others,  owing  to  the  appearing  of 
A.,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  attributed  to  them  the  power  of  assuming  momentarily  the 
corporeal  form.  The  poet  Nonnus  (lived  in  Egypt  in  the  5th  c.)  is  the  first  to  speak  of 
angels’  wings. 

The  belief  in  guardian  A.  was  common  both  to  heathen  and  Jews,  and  had  been 
reduced  to  system  by  Philo;  and  the  doctrine  was  adopted  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
defended  by  Origen  and  others,  founding  on  Matthew  xviii.  10,  and  Acts  xii.  15.  It  has 
been  cherished  by  many  in  all  ages  and  of  all  parties,  but  has  never  been  decided  on  by 
the  church.  Some  of  the  fathers  also  spoke  of  good  and  bad  guardian-angels,  the  former 
of  whom  were  always  ready  to  prompt  to  good  actions,  and  to  avert  evil,  while  the  latter 
were  equally  quick  in  bringing  about  mischief,  wickedness,  and  calamity.  From  the 
belief  in  the  guardianship  of  A. ,  and  their  participation  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
arose  naturally  the  early  practice  of  invoking  and  worshiping  them.  Many  Christian 
teachers  condemned  it,  appealing  to  Colos.  ii.  18;  and  the  council  of  Laodicea,  300, 
called  it  disguised  idolatry.  But  after  the  council  of  Nice  had  conceded  that  though  A. 
were  not  to  receive  divine  worship,  they  might  receive  reverential  obeisance,  the  prac¬ 
tice  mentioned  became  more  and  more  rooted,  and  continues  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches  to  this  day. 

AN'GELUS  DOMINI,  the  name  of  a  brief  prayer  repeated  by  Roman  Catholics  at 
the  sound  of  the  Angelus  bell  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset. 

AN'GELUS  SILE'SIUS  (Johann  Scheffler),  1624-77;  a  German  philosophical  poet, 
brought  up  a  Protestant.  He  was  physician  to  the  duke  of  Wiirtemburg,  and  became  a 
Romanist,  taking  orders  as  a  priest.  His  faith  was  peculiar,  a  mystical,  sentimental  pan¬ 
theism,  imbibed  from  the  works  of  Tauler  and  Bohme.  The  essence  of  God  he  held 
to  be  love ;  and  he  reasoned  that  as  God  can  love  nothing  inferior  to  himself,  and  cannot 
be  an  object  of  love  to  himself  without  manifesting  himself  in  finite  form  or  becoming 
man,  God  and  man,  therefore,  are  essentially  one.  His  hymns  are  very  popular  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

ANGER  is  displeasure  or  vexation  accompanied  by  a  passionate  desire  to  break  out  in 
acts  or  words  of  violence  against  the  cause  of  the  displeasure;  which  must,  of  course,  be 
a  sentient  being,  capable  of  feeling  the  infliction.  Like  most  other  emotions,  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  effects  on  the  body,  and  In  this  case  they  are  of  a  very  marked  kind.  The 
arterial  blood-vessels  are  highly  excited ;  the  pulse,  during  the  paroxysm,  is  strong  and 
hard,  the  face  becomes  red  and  swollen,  the  brow  wrinkled,  the  eyes  protrude,  the  whole 
body  is  put  into  commotion.  The  secretion  of  bile  is  excessive,  and  it  seems  to  assume 
a  morbid  consistency.  In  cases  of  violent  passion,  and  especially  in  nervous  persons, 
this  excitement  of  the  organs  soon  passes  to  the  other  extreme  of  depression ;  generally 
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this  does  not  take  place  till  the  A.  has  subsided,  when  there  follows  a  period  of  general 
relaxation.  The  original  tendency  to  A.  differs  much  in  individuals  according  to  tem¬ 
perament;  but  frequent  giving  way  to  it  begets  a  habit,  and  increases  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency. 

From  the  nature  of  A.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be — often  at  least — prejudicial  to 
health.  It  frequently  gives  rise  to  bile-fever,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  heart,  or  brain, 
or  even  to  mania.  These  effects  follow  immediately  a  fit  of  the  passion;  other  evil  effects 
come  on,  after  a  time,  as  the  consequence  of  repeated  paroxysms — such  as  paralysis, 
jaundice,  consumption,  and  nervous  fever.  The  milk  of  a  mother  or  nurse  in  a  fit  of 
passion  will  cause  convulsions  in  the  child  that  sucks;  it  has  been  known  even  to  occa¬ 
sion  instant  death,  like  a  strong  poison. 

The  controlling  of  A.  is  a  part  of  moral  discipline.  In  a  rudimentary  state  of  society, 
its  active  exercise  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity;  by  imposing  some  restraint  on  the  self¬ 
ish  agressions  of  one  individual  upon  another,  it  renders  the  beginnings  of  social  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  intercourse  possible.  This  is  its  use,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  its  final  cause. 
But  the  more  social  intercourse  comes  to  be  regulated  by  customs  and  laws,  the  less  need 
is  there  for  the  vindictive  expression  of  A.  It  seems  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  emotion  ever  will  be — or  that  it  ought  to  be — extirpated.  Laws  themselves  lose  their 
efficacy  when  they  have  not  this  feeling  for  a  background;  and  it  remains  as  a  last  resource 
for  man,  when  society,  as  it  does  every  now  and  then,  resolves  itself  into  its  elements. 
Even  in  the  most  artificial  and  refined  states  of  society,  those  minor  moralities  on  which 
half  the  happiness  of  social  intercourse  depends,  are  imposed  upon  the  selfish,  in  great, 
measure,  by  that  latent  fund  of  A.  which  every  man  is  known  to  carry  about  with  him. 

ANGERBO'DA,  in  Norse  mythology,  a  giantess,  mother  of  Fenrir,  the  monster  wolf 
which,  at  the  last  day,  is  to  swallow  and  conquer  Odin,  or  the  Sun. 

o 

ANGERMANLAND  (Swedish  Angermanland,  pronounced  Ongermanland),  a  former 
division  of  Sweden,  now  chiefly  comprised  in  the  lan  of  Westernorrland,  extends  along 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Angermann.  It  exhibits  great  variety 
of  wild  and  beautiful  landscape — wood,  mount,  stream,  and  lake;  vieing  with  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  or  the  far-famed  scenery  of  Switzerland.  In  addition,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  Sweden,  producing  barley,  rye,  and  peas,  and 
abounding  in  excellent  pasturage.  The  river  Angermann,  in  its  lower  course,  becomes 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  and  broadens  out  into  a  lake  shortly  before  discharging 
itself  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  among  the  solidest  of  the 
Swedes,  and  are  favorably  known  for  their  sobriety  and  industrious  habits,  on  account 
of  which,  prosperity  is  general.  The  chief  town  of  the  district  is  Herncesand,  with  a 
population  of  rather  more  than  2000,  standing  on  the  small  island  of  Herno,  and  having 
steam  communication  weekly  with  Stockholm.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral- 
school  and  literary  and  printing  establishment  with  Lappish  type,  public  baths,  and 
building  docks.  It  exports  linen  fabrics,  and  the  Baltic  products  generally. 

ANGERMUN'DE,  a  t.  in  Prussia,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  43  m.  from  Berlin  by  railway.  Pop.  about  6400.  The  chief  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  goods. 

ANGERS,  the  ancient  Juliomagus  or  Andegavum,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Anjou,  and  now  of  the  French  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  is  situated  on  both  sides, 
of  the  navigable  river  Mayenne,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  lat.  47°  28'  N., 
long.  0°  33'  W.  A.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  university  founded  in 
1246;  instead  of  which  it  has  now  an  academy  of  the  highest  class.  Lord  Chatham  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington  received  a  portion  of  their  education  at  the  military  college 
which  was  once  here,  but  which  is  now  removed  to  Saumur.  It  has  also  given  birth  to 
two  distinguished  men,  Bernier,  the  traveler,  and  David,  the  sculptor,  "it  has  also  a 
theological  seminary,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  botanical  garden,  a  large 
picture-gallery,  and  a  public  library  containing  40,000  volumes.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  A.,  built  by  St.  Louis,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  c.,  are  situated  on  a 
projecting  rock  above  the  river.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Martin  is  a  fine  building  of  the 
9th  c,,  in  the  Roman  basilica  style.  Sail-making,  cotton-spinning,  stocking- weaving, 
etc.,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  trale  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  flax,’ 
hemp,  honey,  etc.  The  neighboring  slate  quarries  employ  3000  men.  Pop’  ’76’ 
55,366. 

ANGEY'JA,  in  Norse  mythology,  one  of  Heimdall’s  nine  mothers.  The  “Edda” 
says:  “  Nine  giant  maids  gave  birth  to  the  gracious  god  at  the  world’s  margin.” 

ANGHIARI  (anc.  Castrum  Angulare),  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Arezzo,  Tuscany,  10  m.  n.e.  from  Arezzo,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  Sovar&, 
one  of  the  head- waters  of  the  Tiber.  In  1440,  a  battle  was  fought  here,  in  which  the 
Milanese  were  defeated  by  the  Florentines.  Pop.  of  commune,  6941. 

ANGHIE'RA,  Pietro  Martire,  d’,  (Peter  Martyr),  1455-1526;  an  Italian  historian. 
He  became  a  priest  in  Spain  in  1488;  in  1501  he  was  on  a  mission  of  state  to  Egypt,  and 
in  1505  was  prior  of  the  church  of  Grenada.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies.  His  works  are  important ;  the  Opus  Epistolarum  records  almost  every  event  of 
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consequence  from  1488  to  1525,  and  De  Rebus  Oceania  et  Orbe  Now  is  a  valuable  account 
of  the  new- world  discoveries,  taken  from  the  lips  and  reports  of  Columbus  and  other 
early  navigators, 

AN  GILBERT,  Saint,  secretary  and  friend  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  poet  of  his  age.  He  filled  the  highest  offices,  and  married  the  great  monarch’s 
daughter  Bertha;  he  afterward  retired  from  public  service  and  became  abbot  of  a  mon¬ 
astery  returning  from  time  to  time  as  the  state  required  his  services.  In  800  he  assisted 
in  Rome  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  who  called  him  the  “  Homer  of  the  age.”  He 
died  in  814. 

ANGI NA  PEC  TORIS,  or  Heart- Stroke,  is  characterized  by  intense  pain  and  sense 
of  constriction,  which  occur  in  paroxysms  beginning  at  the  breast-bone,  or  deep  in  the 
chest,  and  extending  towards  the  left  shoulder.  The  fits  recur,  and  the  patient  either 
dies  in  one  of  them,  or  from  effusion  of  fluid  within  the  chest. 

A.  P .  rarely  occurs  before  the  50th  year,  and  is  caused  by  some  defect  in  the  vascu¬ 
lar  or  nervous  supply  of  the  heart  itself;  but  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  and,  indeed,  probably  varies  with  the  individual.  The  paroxysms  are 
induced  by  any  excess  in  diet,  by  exertion,  as  walking  uphill  or  against  a  boisterous 
wind,  or  by  mental  emotions.  As,  during  the  paroxysm,  but  little  can  be  done,  “who¬ 
ever  is  subject  to  fits  of  the  heart-stroke,  should  studiously  shun  all  occasions  of  having 
his  feelings  roused  or  his  passions  warmly  interested.  If  he  is  prone  to  anger,  he  must 
either  endeavor  to  restrain  his  passion,  or  must  withdraw  from  scenes  likely  to  awaken 
it.  If  he  feels  keenly  contradiction,  disappointment,  or  insult,  he  had  better  avoid  all 
disputes  in  which  he  may  meet  either  one  or  the  other.  He  must  lead  a  sober,  quiet, 
and  temperate  life,  in  which  neither  the  emotions  of  the  soul  are  to  disturb  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  nor  corporeal  affections  are  allowed  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the 
mind.” —  Craigie. 

ANGIOSPER  MOTJS  (from  the  Gr.  angeion,  a  vessel,  and  sperma,  seed),  a  term  in 
botany,  applied  to  phanerogamous  plants  which  have  their  seeds  inclosed  m  a  pericarp. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  greater  part  of  phanerogamous  plants.  Those  which  have  the 
seeds  naked,  as  the  conifem  (q.v.),  are  called  gymnospermous.  In  the  Linmean  system, 
one  of  the  two  orders  of  the  class  didynamia  is  called  angiospermia. 

ANGLE  (from  Lat.  angulus,  a  corner)  means,  in  geometry,  the  opening  or  inclination 
of  two  lines  that  cut  or  meet  one  another.  If  the  lines  are  straight,  the  A.  is  rectilinear. 
The  magnitude  of  an  A,  depends,  not  upon  the  length  of  the  lines  or  legs,  but  upon  the 
degree  of  their  opening.  If  the  legs  are  supposed  closed,  like  a  pair  of  compasses,  and 
then  gradually  opened  till  they  come  into  one  straight  line,  they  form  a  series  of  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  angles  ;  when  half-way  between  shut  and  straight,  they  contain  a  right 
A.  Any  A.  less  than  a  right  A.  is  called  acute,  and  one  greater  is  called  obtuse.  Angles, 
are  measured  by  degrees,  of  which  a  right  A.  contains  90.  The  A.  made  by  two  curved 
lines  {curvilinear)  is  the  same  as  the  A.  made  by  the  tangents  to  the  two  curves  at  the 
point  of  intersection.  Angles  made  by  planes  with  one  another  can  also  be  reduced  to 
rectilinear  angles.  When  three  or  more  planes  meet  at  the  same  point,  the  angular 
space  included  between  them  is  called  a  solid  A. 

The  Facial  Angle,  on  which  Camper  founded  a  scheme  for  estimating  the  degrees 
of  intellect  and  sagacity  bestowed  by  nature  on  the  several  members  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  was  measured  by  him  in  the  following  way :  One  straight  line  was  drawn  from  the 
ear  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  another  from  the  prominent  center  of  the  forehead  to 
the  most  advancing  part  of  the  upper  jawbone,  the  head  being  viewed  in  profile.  “  In 
the  angle  produced  by  these  two  lines,”  says  the  physiologist,  “may  be  said  to  consist 
not  only  the  distinction  between  the  skulls  of  the  several  species  of  animals,  but  also 
those  which  are  found  to  exist  between  different  nations;  and  it  might  be  concluded 
that  nature  has  availed  herself  at  the  same  time  of  this  angle  to  mark  out  the  diversities 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  scale  from  the  inferior  tribes  up  to  the 
most  beautiful  forms  which  are  found  in  the  human  species.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that 
the  heads  of  birds  display  the  smallest  angle,  and  that  it  always  becomes  of  greater 
extent  in  proportion  as  the  animal  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  human  figure.  Thus 
there  is  one  species  of  the  ape  tribe  in  which  the  head  has  a  facial  angle  of  42°;  in 
another  animal  of  the  same  family,  which  is  one  of  those  simice  approaching  most 
closely  to  the  human  figure,  the  facial  angle  contains  exactly  50°.  Next  to  this  is  the 
head  of  the  African  negro,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Kalmuc,  forms  an  angle  of  70°, 
while  the  angle  discovered  in  the  heads  of  Europeans  contains  80°.  On  this  difference 
of  10°  in  the  facial  angle  the  superior  beauty  of  the  European  depends;  while  that  high 
character  of  sublime  beauty  which  is  so  striking  in  some  works  of  ancient  statuary — as 
in  the  head  of  the  Apollo  and  in  the  Medusa — is  given  by  an  angle  which  amounts  to 
100°.” 

ANGLE,  Dead.  In  fortification,  where  an  angle  of  the  wall  is  so  formed  that  a  small 
plot  of  ground  in  front  of  it  can  neither  be  seen  nor  defended  from  the  parapet,  it  is 
called  a  “dead  angle.”  See  Bastion,  Curtain,  Fortification. 

ANGLER,  Lophius  piscatorius,  a  fish  not  uncommon  on  the  British  shores,  and 
sometimes  called  the  fishing-frog,  sometimes,  from  its  ugliness  and  voracity,  the  sea-devil. 
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It  usually  attains  the  size  of  about  3  ft.  in  length,  sometimes  5  ft.  The  head  is  enor¬ 
mously  large,  depressed,  and  spinous;  the  mouth  is  of  similar  proportions  (whence  the 
Scottish  name  wide  gab),  and  furnished  with  many  sharp  curved  teeth.  The  low’er  jaw 
is  considerably  longer  than  the  upper.  The  body  is  narrow  in  comparison  with  the 
great  breadth  of  the  head,  and  tapers  rapidly  to  the  tail.  The  whole  fish  is  covered 
with  a  loose  skin,  almost  without  scales.  There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  which  are  spinous, 
and  three  anterior  rays,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  first  dorsal,  are  free  and  articulated 
to  the  head,  which  are  with  great  probability  supposed  to  serve  the  animal  as  delicate 
organs  of  touch.  The  nostril  tube  is  elongated  into  a  membraneous  stalk,  capable  of 
spreading  out  like  a  cup  at  the  upper  end,  and  of  being  moved  in  every  direction  by  a 
very  numerous  set  of  muscles,  the  bottom  of  the  cup  being  divided  into  projecting 
leaflets,  on  which  the  olfactory  nerve  is  finally  distributed.  There  are  also  numerous 
worm-like  appendages  about  the  mouth,  and  by  means  of  these,  and  still  more  of  the 
filaments  which  rise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  creature  is  supposed  to  attract 
small  fishes,  upon  which  it  seizes.  The  wonderful  stories  told  upon  this  point  seem  to 
require  authentication,  yet  they  are  in  themselves  by  no  means  incredible,  and  have 
been  current  concerning  this  fish  and  its  congeners  since  before  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
who  mentions  them,  and  says  that  this  fish  is  called  a  fisher  because  of  the  means  by 
which  it  procures  its  food.  Yarrell  justly  remarks  of  the  stratagem  ascribed  to  the 
lophius,  that  it  is  not  more  wonderful  than  that  of  spiders,  wiiich  spin  and  repair  their 
webs  to  catch  insects,  upon  which  they  subsist. — The  genus  lophius  belongs  to  a  family 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes  called  lophiadce  or  lophioids,  and  by  Cuvier  pectorales  pedun- 
culati,  remarkable  for  the  elongation  of  the  carpal  bones,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  wrist, 
to  the  extremity  of  which  the  pectoral  fin  is  articulated;  so  that,  by  means  of  it,  these 
fishes  are  able  to  leap  suddenly  up  in  the  w'ater  to  seize  prey  which  they  observe  above 
them;  and  some  of  them  can  hop  about  upon  sea- weeds  or  mud  from  wdiich  the  water 
has  retired.  They  do  not  suffer  so  quickly  as  most  other  fishes  from  being  out  of  the 
■water,  their  gill-opening  being  very  small,  and  an  A.  has  been  often  known  to  devour 
flounders  or  other  fish  which  have  been  caught  along  with  it.  The  bones  are  much 
softer  than  those  of  acanthopterygious  fishes  in  general. 

ANGLES  (Angh),  a  German  tribe  of  the  race  of  the  Suevi,  who  seem  originally  to 
have  occupied  the  country  lying  on  the  e.  of  the  Elbe,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Saale 
and  the  Olire,  and,  moving  northwards,  to  have  settled  in  Schleswig,  between  the  Jutes 
and  the  Saxons.  Along  with  the  latter  the  A.  passed  over  in  great  numbers  to  Britain, 
during  the  5th  c.,  and  ultimately  established  there  the  Anglo-Saxon  (q.v.)  kingdoms  of 
the  heptarchy.  From  them  England  derives  its  name  (Lat.  Anglia,  Anglo-Saxon 
Engla-land).  After  these  migrations  from  Schleswig,  the  Danes  from  the  north  entered 
the  deserted  districts,  and  mingled  with  the  A.  who  remained  there.  The  German 
language  and  manners  were  afterwards  introduced  by  immigrant  nobles  from  Holstein, 
and  prevailed  among  the  higher  classes;  but  to  the  time  of  Christian  VI.,  the  Danish 
■was  still  generally  spoken  by  the  common  people.  During  the  present  century,  the 
German  has  more  completely  gained  the  ascendency.  The  modern  Angles  are  of  a  more 
passive  disposition  than  the  Frieslanders  and  the  people  of  the  Dithmarsch,  and  religious 
sentiment  is  very  strongly  manifested  among  them.  The  district  called  Angeln  extends 
from  the  Schlei  on  the  s.,  to  the  Flensburg  hills  on  the  n.,  contains  about  330  sq.  m.,  and 
a  pop.  of  about  50,000.  The  name  has  no  political  or  administrative  signification. 

ANGLESEA,  Arthur  Annesley,  Earl  of,  1614-86;  lord  privy  seal  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  law  at  Lincoln’s  inn.  He  wasfsent 
as  commissioner  to  Ulster  in  1645  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  rebel  Owen  Roe  O’Neil. 
After  the  death  of  Cromw'ell  he  was  president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  concerned  in 
bringing  about  the  restoration.  He  succeeded  to  his  father’s  titles  in  1640.  A.  wms  a 
man  of  great  abilities  and  extensive  learning,  well  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  England,  and  the  author  of  several  wrorks  of  a  political  and  polemical. char¬ 
acter. 

AN'GLESEA,  Henry  William  Paget,  earl  of  Uxbridge  and  marquis  of  A.,  b.  May 
17,  1768,  was  educated  in  Oxford,  and,  as  lord  Paget,  entered  the  army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution.  From  1793  to  1794  he  commanded  a  volunteer  corps  in 
Flanders,  and  subsequently  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  penin¬ 
sular  war,  especially  during  the  retreat  under  gen.  Moore.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
where  he  commanded  the  British  cavalry,  he  lost  a  leg.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  parliament,  and  was  made  marquis  of  A.  Afterwards, 
he  took  a  part  in  the  administration  under  Canning,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  a  period  when  that  country  was  greatly  agitated  on  the  question 
of  its  religious  privileges.  He  at  first  opposed  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  but 
ultimately  became  convinced  that  it  wras  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  was  recalled  from  Ireland  by  Wellington  in  1829.  He  was  again 
appointed  to  the  same  office  under  lord  Grey’s  administration  in  1831;  but  the  perverse 
policy  of  the  tories  had  involved  matters  in  such  perplexity  that  even  the  decisiveness 
and  integrity  of  his  character  could  not  allay  the  irritation.  O’Connell  had  now' 
•commenced  his  ruinous  career  of  agitation,  and  the  marquis  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
■severe  coercive  measures,  which  destroyed  the  popularity  he  had  previously  acquired. 
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His  rule  in  Ireland  was  not  characterized  by  any  superior  statesmanship;  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  to  his  honor,  that  he  founded  the  Irish  board  of  education,  which  has 
been  of  immense  service  to  that  nation.  In  1833,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of 
Normandy;  but  did  not  again  take  any  prominent  part  in  public  proceedings  till  1846, 
when  he  accepted  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance  in  lord  John  Russell’s 
ministry.  Iu  the  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  field-marshal.  He  d.  on 
the  29th  April,  1854. 

ANGLESEY,  or  Anglesea  (Sax.  Angles'  Eg,  i.e.,  “the  Englishmen’s  island”),  an 
island  and  co.  of  Wales,  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  that  principality,  being  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Menai  strait.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  base 
facing  the  mainland.  Its  length  is  about  20  m. ;  breadth,  about  17;  coast-line,  about  80; 
area,  193,511  acres.  Pop.  ’81,  51,416.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  foggy,  especially  in 
autumn;  the  soil  generally  a  stiff  loam,  varying  with  sandy  and  peaty  earth;  the  general 
aspect  of  the  island  flat  and  uninteresting,  there  being  very  little  wood.  The  prevailing 
rock  is  mica  schist ;  limestone  ranges  traverse  the  country ;  granite,  marble,  coal,  serpen¬ 
tine  soapstone,  are  also  found.  The  island  is  rich  in  minerals;  the  Parys  and  Mona 
copper-mines,  near  Amlwch,  were  opened  in  1768.  Lead  ore,  containing  much  silver, 
has  also  been  found.  The  manufactures  of  A.  are  inconsiderable.  Agriculture,  though 
still  rather  backward,  has  yet  in  recent  years  made  considerable  advance  in  the  way  of 
adopting  means  of  improvement.  Increased  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  number  of  acres  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and 
grass,  in  1881,  was  147,548  ;  under  corn  crops,  26,954;  under  green  crops,  9742.  The 
number  of  horses  used  for  agricultural  purposes  was  7217 ;  of  cattle,  the  number  was 
44,918  ;  of  sheep,  38,146  ;  and  of  pigs,  14,797.  Communication  by  the  mainland  is  by 
the  Menai  suspension  bridge,  and  the  great  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  over  which  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  passes.  See  Tubulaii  Bridges.  A.  was  known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Mona.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Druidical  power, 
which  in  61  a.d.  was  all  but  destroyed  by  the  Roman  general,  Suetonius  Paulinus.  The 
island  was  again  subdued  by  Agricoa,  76  a.d.  Egbert  conquered  it  in  the  9th  c. ; 
but  the  native  princes  afterwards  recovered  their  dominion,  establishing  the  seat  of 
government  at  Aberffraw.  It  was  finally  subdued  by  Edward  I.  The  ancient  remains 
consist  chiefly  of  dolmens,  two  of  which,  side  by  side,  are  in  the  park  of  Plas,  Newydd, 
the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  A.  At  Holyhead  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp. 

The  climate  of  A.  is  milder  than  that  of  the  mainland  of  Wales;  but  in  £he  autumn 
the  air  is  frequently  filled  with  noxious  mists.  The  co.  is  divided  into  three  districts, 
called  cantrefs,  each  subdivided  into  two  cwmwds.  The  market-towns  are  Amlwich  (a 
flourishing  little  seaport  of  2968  inhabitants),  Beaumaris  (q.v.),  Holyhead  (q.v.),  Llangefni 
(pop.  1222),  and  Llanerch-y-medd.  The  first  four  of  these  towns  unite  in  returning  one 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament;  the  co.  returns  another. 

ANGLING  is  the  art  of  alluring  and  capturing  fish  by  means  of  a  rod,  line,  and  hook 
— the  hook  being  furnished  with  a  lure,  which  is  either  some  object  on  which  the 
animals  naturally  prey,  or  is  a  counterfeit  of  such  an  object.  A.  is  of  great  antiquity, 
as  we  learn  from  mention  being  made  of  it  by  the  prophet  Isaiah:  “The  fishers  also 
shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks,”  chap,  xix.,  v.  8.  The  practice 
has  continued  through  all  ages,  till  the  present  time,  and  in  almost  all  countries.  In 
1496,  Wynken  de  Worde  “emprented  at  Westmestre”  a  “ Treatise  of  Fysshinge  with  an 
Angle,  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners  or  Barnes.”  Izaak  Walton,  in  1653,  gave  to  the  world 
his  Complete  Angler,  a  work  afterwards  enriched  with  additions  by  his  friend  Charles 
Cotton,  and  till  this  day  esteemed  both  for  correctness  of  details  and  the  singularly 
happy  humor  of  its  apologues,  poetical  pieces,  and  disquisitions. 

We  reserve  for  future  articles  the  habits  and  best  methods  of  capturing  the  principal 
species  of  fish  that  haunt  the  streams  and  lochs  of  Great  Britain,  and  here  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  short  notice  of  A.  apparatus,  and  some  general  directions,  etc.,  for  the  guidance 
of  tyros,  proceeding  at  once  to  describe,  first : 

Fishing-tackle. — The  angler’s  equipment  consists  of  rod  and  reel,  lines,  hooks,  baits, 
hair  flies,  tackle-book,  and  basket;  these  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  in  their  construction, 
many  accessories  added  by  the  fishing-tackle  maker  being  more  ornamental  and  cum¬ 
brous  than  really  useful. 

The  rod  must  be  long  or  short,  stiff  or  supple,  to  suit  the  habits  of  different  species  of 
fish;  thus,  a  long  rod  of  16  or  18  ft.,  very  strong,  but  not  very  elastic,  is  necessary  for 
salmon;  while  a  rod  of  10  to  14  ft.,  light,  elastic,  and  finely  tapering,  is  sufficient  for 
trout.  The  rod  for  trout  and  similar  kinds  of  fishing  should  be  light  enough  to  be 
wielded  easily  for  several  hours  together  by  one  hand.  Spliced  rods  are  easier  mended 
than  those  with  joints,  and  do  not  so  readily  get  out  of  order.  For  salmon  and  other 
kinds  of  large  fish,  a  large  rod  of  several  pieces,  united  by  joints,  is  necessary. 

The  reel  or  pirn — an  apparatus  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  and  upon  which  the 
line  is  wound — should  be  simple  in  its  mechanism,  and  made  so  as  to  wind  or  unwind 
freely  and  quickly. 

Lines  should  be  long,  smooth,  and  flexible,  and  of  a  material  not  easily  injured  by 
wet.  The  part  of  the  line  which  is  wound  upon  the  reel,  and  passes  along  the  rod, 
is  called  the  reel-line ;  that  which  is  attached  to  it,  is  called  the  casting-line.  The  casting- 
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line  is  usually  made  of  triple  gut,  twisted,  and  between  it  and  the  gut  to  which  the  hooks 
are  attached,  there  should  be  several  threads  of  strong  single  gut.  Reel-lines  vary  from 
20  to  120  yds.  in  length,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  water  to  be  fished,  and  the 
habits  of  the  species  to  be  captured.  Lines  are  made  of  various  materials,  such  as  horse¬ 
hair  and  oiled  silk.  If,  in  purchasing,  the  angler  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  between  a  heavy 
or  a  light  line,  he  should  incline  rather  to  the  heavy,  for  the  sake  of  its  casting  superiority, 
and  the  advantage  gained  in  windy  weather.  The  casting-line  is  sometimes  made  of 
horsehair,  lighter  and  finer  than  the  reel-line,  and  at  the  end  of  this  is  attached  the  gut¬ 
line — the  finest  of  all.  Sometimes,  however,  the  horsehair  casting-line  is  dispensed 
with.  The  casting  and  gut  lines  should  taper  in  thickness  from  the  reel-line  to  the  end 
hook  on  the  gut-line ;  all  knots  should  be  small,  but  secure,  the  only  breaks  discernible, 
by  a  general  glance  throughout  the  entire  length  of  casting  and  gut  lines,  being  the 
hooks. 

Hooks  range  in  size  from  several  inches  down  to  a  quarter  of  an  in.  in  length.  Their 
chief  places  of  manufacture  are  Kendal  and  Redditcli. 

Baits  consist  of  any  substance  put  upon  a  hook  to  act  as  a  lure  to  the  fish ;  and  wdien 
used,  the  baited  hook  is  dropped  into  and  allowed  to  sink  in  the  water,  instead  of  being 
kept  near  the  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  fly.  The  materials,  living  or  dead,  used  for 
bait  are  very  numerous,  the  principal  kinds  being  wTorms,  caddis  worms,  pastes,  maggots, 
minnows,  artificial  and  natural,  and  various  kinds  of  insects.  The  methods  of  using- 
baits  are  extremely  various,  and  in  many  cases  rather  complicated. 

Artificial  flies,  intended  as  they  are  to  bear  something  like  a  resemblance  to  the  actual 
live  flies,  are  the  most  important  lures  used  by  the  angler.  The  chief  materials  for 
dressing  flies  are  cocks’  hackles  or  other  feathers,  to  form  wings;  the  fur  of  a  hare’s  ear, 
mouse,  water-rat.  or  some  other  animal,  to  form  the  body;  and  waxed  silk  thread  to  tie 
the  whole,  in  an  artful,  neat  manner,  to  the  shank  of  the  hook. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  trout-flies  and  spiders,  with  a  supply  of  which  the  angler 
may  pursue  his  “  meditative  art  ”  in  almost  any  river  or  stream  in  Great  Britain  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season.  Spiders  are  dressed,  as  they  naturally  exist,  without  wings. 

Flies. — No.  1.  Wings  formed  of  feathers  from  the  wfing  of  the  chaffinch,  with  a  black 
hackle,  tied  with  slate-colored  silk. 

2.  Wings  composed  of  woodcock  or  partridge  feathers,  and  red  hackle,  tied  with 
yellow  silk. 

3.  Wings  formed  of  the  feathers  of  the  corn  bunting,  with  a  red  hackle  wound  round 
close  to  the  head,  tied  with  orange-colored  silk. 

4.  Wings  formed  from  the  speckled  feather  of  the  teal,  with  a  black  hackle  wound 
round  close  to  the  head,  tied  with  brown  silk.  The  same  wing  with  a  red  hackle,  tied 
with  yellow  silk,  also  makes  a  killing  fly. 

5.  Wings  from  the  feathers  of  the  dotterel;  body  and  hackle  same  as  No.  2. 

6.  Wings  from  woodcock  or  corn  bunting  wing;  body  of  hare’s  ear. 

Spiders. — 1.  From  the  small  feather  of  the  dotterel  wing,  tied  with  yellow  silk  thread. 

2.  From  the  small  glistening  feather  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
starling’s  wing,  tied  with  yellow  silk  thread. 

3.  From  the  neck-feathers  of  the  liill-partridge,  tied  with  yellow  silk  thread. 

4.  From  the  black  hen-hackle,  tied  with  small  black  silk  thread. 

5.  From  the  blue  hen-hackle,  tied  with  yellowT  silk  thread. 

6.  From  a  small  red  cock-hackle,  or  the  small  feather  of  the  landrail’s  wins;,  tied  wfitli 
yellow  silk. 

Of  salmon-flies,  the  best  two  we  know  of  are  formed  from  the  following  materials: 

“No.  1.  Tail — crest-feather  from  golden  pheasant ;  tip — gold  tinsel  and  orange  silk, 
with  two  turns  of  ostrich  herl;  body  composed  of  claret-colored  pigs’  wool  and  mohair 
mixed,  with  a  little  pigs’  wool  at  the  head,  of  a  light-blue  shade ;  "wound  with  silver  tinsel 
and  dark-red  hackle,  with  blue  jay’s  feather  for  shoulders;  wings — from  the  teal-duck  or 
widgeon,  distinctly  marked  or  barred;  head — of  black  ostrich  herl. 

“No.  2.  Tail — crest  feather  from  golden  pheasant;  body  composed  of  pigs’  wool  and 
mohair  mixed,  of  a  dark-cinnamon  shade ;  wound  with  silver  twist  and  dark-red  hackle ; 
shoulders  composed  of  breast-feather  of  the  argus  pheasant;  wings  composed  of  golden 
pheasant  tippet  or  neck  feathers,  distinctly  marked  teal,  four  libers  of  blue  and  red 
macaw  tail-feathers,  with  pairs  of  wings  from  the  brown  and  black  barred  feathers  of  the 
peacock  wing  surmounting  the  wdiole;  a  blue  feather  from  the  kingfisher  or  blue  chat¬ 
terer  on  each  side  of  the  wings;  feelers— from  blue  and  bull  macaw  tail-feathers;  head- 
black  ostrich  herl.” 

Larger  and  more  gaudily  dressed  hooks  are  necessary  for  some  of  the  bigger  rivers  of 
Great  Britain,  such  as  the  Shannon  in  Ireland,  and  the  Tay  in  Scotland;  but  the  two 
here  described  are  the  most  killing  varieties  for  general  use  that  we  know  of,  and  have 
been  found  more  or  less  serviceable  in  every  salmon  river  of  any  importance.  No.  1  may 
be  varied  by  different  shades  of  wing,  to  suit  various  colors  and  sizes  of  water.’  Both 
are  stock-flies  with  every  tackle-maker. 

The  angler’s  equipment  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  basket  or  bag  for  holding 
his  fish,  and  a  tackle-book;  also  a  flat,  round  tin  box  for  holding  his  fly-casts.  In  fishing 
for  perch,  gudgeons,  bream,  etc.,  a  small  float  is  often  used.  Floats  are  made  of  cork, 
quill,  reed,  and  other  light  materials;  and  a  choice,  according  to  circumstances,  may  be 
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added  to  the  taekle-book.  Books  adapted  for  the  angler’s  purpose  can  be  had  of  any 
tackle-maker. 

The  angler’s  dress  should  be  a  plain,  dull-colored  suit;  his  shoes  strong;  and  if  he  pre¬ 
fers  wading,  his  boots  or  leggings  should  be  waterproof. 

The  gaff  and  landing-net  are  each  useful  for  securing  large  fish  when  stranded  in  very 
shallow  water,  or  when  fishing  from  a  boat;  and  the  drag-Jiook,  which  is  an  instrument 
with  three  bent  prongs  or  hooks,  with  a  long  strong  line  attached,  is  frequently  useful 
for  casting  into  rivers  or  lochs  to  clear  away  any  object  at  the  bottom  on  which  the 
hook  has  fouled. 

Practice  of  Angling. — Bait-fishing — As  a  rule,  bait-fisliing  is  practiced  more  on 
sluggish,  deep  rivers  than  on  swift-running  streams,  though  it  answers  as  well,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  even  better  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  fish  usually 
sought  for  in  the  slow-running,  deep  rivers  south  of  the  Tweed,  are  gudgeon,  roach,  dace, 
bream,  chub,  barbel,  tench,  carp,  perch,  pike,  trout,  etc.  All  are  sometimes  taken  with 
fly;  but  worms,  gentles,  or  paste  are  more  generally  used. 

The  first  thing  the  bait-fislier  has  to  learn,  is  the  art  of  baiting  his  hooks.  Taking  the 
hook  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  bait  between  his  fingers  in  the  left,  let  him  enter  the 
hook  at  the  head  of  the  worm,  and  carry  it  through  the  animal  to  near  the  tail,  covering 
the  entire  hook  and  its  tying.  The  worm  should  be  broken  or  mangled  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  more  life-like  it  appears,  the  greater  the  probability  of  its  proving  an  effec¬ 
tual  lure.  There  must  not,  however,  be  too  much  spare  worm  left  dangling  from  the 
hook,  otherwise  the  fish  will  keep  nibbling  it  away  without  biting  at  the  bait  bodily,  and 
taking  it  into  its  mouth — the  thing  which  the  angler  desires. 

In  throwing  the  line  with  bait,  take  care  not  to  splash  the  water,  but  throw  forward 
and  upward,  so  as  to  let  the  bait  fall  gently  on  the  surface,  and  sink  slowly  in  the  water 
to  the  required  depth.  The  motion  of  the  line  down  the  stream  must  then  be  carefully 
followed  and  watched. 

Occasionally  the  angler  will  feel  a  nibble,  but  he  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  strike — that 
is,  to  fix  the  hook  in  the  fish’s  mouth.  Perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  a  nibble,  and  it  is 
well  to  allow  the  fish  time  to  bolt  the  hook.  If  drawn  too  quickty,  you  may  actually 
pull  away  the  hook  after  it  is  half  gulped.  Experience  and  dexterity  are  required  in  this 
ticklish  part  of  the  craft. 

In  May,  the  creeper,  or  stone-fly  in  its  embryo  state,  is  a  deadly  bait;  and  in  June, 
when  it  assumes  the  winged  state,  it  is  the  most  killing  bait  that  can  be  used.  The 
creepers  are  mostly  found  under  large  stones  in  the  water,  and  flies  under  large  stones  in 
the  dry  channel  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  On  Tweedside  this  fly  is  frequently  but  erro¬ 
neously  called  the  May-fly,  and  is  productive  of  large  takes  of  trout  when  other  lures  are 
comparatively  useless.  Minnows  and  parr-tail  are  two  important  baits;  tackle  is  made 
on  purpose  for  these,  and  consists  of  several  hooks  tied  within  an  inch  or  so  of  each 
other.  These  are  inserted  in  the  minnow,  so  as  to  give  a  curving  form  to  the  bait,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  spin  in  the  water;  swivels  are  attached  to  the  tackle  further  up, 
to  prevent  the  line  from  twisting  with  the  spinning  of  the  minnow.  Stoddart  says: 
“Fish  in  rapid  streams,  also  in  deep  discolored  pools,  and  during  a  smart  curl.  Manage 
the  minnow  as  you  would  your  fly,  throwing  it  down  and  across  as  far  as  you  are  able ; 
bring  it  towards  you  about  six  inches  below  the  surface,  spinning  rapidly  by  the  aid  of 
several  swivels.  When  a  fish  rises,  give  him  time  before  you  strike ;  let  him  turn  and 
gorge  the  bait,  then  strike  sharply,  and  he  is  yours.”  This  mode  of  fishing  requires  more 
dexterity  and  practice  than  ordinary  bait-fishing,  and  will  be  best  learned  by  carefully 
watching  the  motions  of  an  experienced  hand. 

Fly-fishing. — This  is  the  true  A.,  all  other  kinds  being  tame  in  comparison.  Trout 
and  salmon  are  the  fly-fisher’s  chief  objects  of  desire;  and  here  we  will  quote  some, 
remarks  of  Mr.  Stoddart’s  upon  the  method  of  capturing  the  former  of  these  fish  with 
the  lure  in  question:  “Your  rod  and  tackle  being  ready,  the  wind  in  your  favor  down 
the  river,  draw  out  with  your  left  hand  a  few  yards  of  line  from  your  reel,  dip  the  top  of 
your  rod  in  the  water,  and  with  a  rapid  jerk  you  will  lengthen  as  you  wish  that  part  you 
intend  for  throwing.  A  13-foot  wand  will  cast  from  6  to  7  fathoms  of  line.  With  a 
large  double-handed  rod  you  may  manage  a  much  greater  length.  Always,  if  you  can, 
angle  from  a  distance.  Trout  see  you  when  you  least  imagine,  and  skuik  off  without 
your  notice. 

“All  jerks,  in  casting,  are  apt  to  whip  off  your  hooks  or  crack  your  gut.  A  fly-fisher 
may  use  two,  three,  or  four  flies  on  his  casts,  according  to  pleasure.  When  angling  with 
small  hooks,  we  adopt  the  medium  number.  Large  ones  ought  to  be  fished  with  in  pairs, 
and  well  separated.  In  throwing  the  cast,  the  lowermost  or  trail-fly  should  be  made  to 
alight  foremost;  its  fall  ought  to  be  almost  imperceptible;  it  should  come  down  on  the 
water  like  a  gossamer  followed  by  the  droppers.  The  moment  a  fly  touches  the  surface, 
it  is  ten  times  more  apt  to  raise  a  fish  than  during  the  act  of  drawing  it  along.  At  no 
time  are  we  stanch  advocates  for  the  system  of  leading  our  hooks  either  against  or 
across  a  stream ;  our  method  is  rather  to  shake  them  over  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
repeat  the  throw.  A  trout  will  discover  your  fly  at  the  distance  of  several  yards,  if  feed¬ 
ing,  and  will  dart  at  it  like  lightning. 

“  Trout  will  sometimes  take  iq  the  most  unlikely  weathers,  so  that  the  angler  should 
not  despair  at  any  time.  Plunger  causes  them  to  feed  at  least  once  in  the  twenty-four 
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hours,  and  generally  much  oftener.  If  the  wind  blows  down  the  river,  commence  at  the 
pool-head,  and  fish  every  inch  of  good  water;  you  may  pass  over  the  very  rough  and 
very  shallow  parts,  also  those  which  are  absolutely  dead  calm  and  clear,  unless  you  see 
fish  rising  in  them,  when,  should  your  tackle  be  light,  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  a  throw 
or  two.  Dead  water,  however,  when  rippled  or  discolored,  may  be  angled  in  with  great 
success.  ” 

The  following  remarks  and  hints  apply  chiefly  to  trout-fishing  in  streams,  and  may 
be  found  of  service  to  those  who  follow  that  delightful  recreation.  As  a  rule,  fish  up, 
especially  when  the  water  is  clear,  and  the  wind  not  directly  down-stream:  the  advan¬ 
tages  are,  that  the  fish  do  not  so  readily  detect  the  presence  of  the  angler — their  heads 
being  directed  up  the  water;  they  are  more  easily  hooked;  and  when  a  large  trout 
is  hooked,  he  may  be  landed  down-stream,  thus  saving  the  water  above  for  further 
operations.  The  practice  of  angling  up-stream  is  somewhat  difficult  at  first,  but  a  little 
practice  works  wonders,  and  is  sure  to  bring  its  reward  ultimately.  Gut  should  be  round, 
clear,  strong,  and  fine ;  the  finer  it  is,  consistent  with  strength,  the  better,  as  it  scares 
fewer  fish  than  coarser  material.  Trout-flies  for  ordinary  use  in  rivers  such  as  Tweed, 
etc. ,  should  be  dressed  rather  sparely,  and  should  be  small ;  some  half-dozen  varieties, 
such  as  those  already  enumerated,  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  ;  and  were  we  asked  to 
choose  three  kinds  as  being  more  valuable  than  any  others,  our  choice  would  incline  to 
a  red-hackle,  a  black-hackle,  and  a  woodcock-wing  dressed  with  liare-ear  body.  For 
turbid  or  dark  water,  however,  the  size  may  be  increased,  and  the  dressing  be  made 
rather  gaudier  by  the  addition  of  tinsel.  Practice  casting  till  you  can  throw  your  flies 
like  gossamer  on  the  water,  and,  above  all,  avoid  splashing.  The  use  of  a  short  line  will 
give  you  great  advantage  over  your  tackle.  Heavy  fish  hook  themselves  in  nine  out  of 
ten  cases,  so  that  striking  is  unnecessary;  striking  is  performed  by  a  motion  of  the  wrist, 
not  of  the  arm,  and  is  only  to  be  learned  by  practice ;  it  then  comes  quite  naturally  to 
the  angler.  Cast  frequently;  you  get  over  more  ground,  and  vastly  increase  your 
chances  of  success.  Trout  generally  seize  the  fly  the  instant  it  lights  on  the  water,  or 
the  instant  after;  hence,  it  is  necessary  that  the  angler  be  on  the  qui  rive  in  time.  Cast 
above  where  fish  are  likely  to  lie,  and  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  your  success 
lies  in  the  art  of  keeping  out  of  their  sight.  Dull-colored  clothes  materially  assist  in 
achieving  this  important  desideratum. 

When  fishing  with  a  friend,  always  come  to  a  distinct  agreement,  before  starting, 
relative  to  the  division  of  the  water,  especially  if  the  stream  be  small. 

The  true  angler  returns  all  smoults,  parr,  and  small  trout  to  their  native  element — his 
maxim  being  quality,  not  quantity.  He  also  keeps  his  rod  well  varnished,  dries  his  line 
and  tackle  after  using,  and  looks  into  his  tackle-book  at  least  once  every  three  months 
during  the  non-A.  season :  he  thus  saves  his  flies  from  the  ravages  of  the  moth.  The 
tyro  should  always  be  guided  in  his  selection  of  a  rod  and  tackle  by  some  experienced 
friend;  and  upon  arriving  at  strange  angling  quarters,  he  should  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  resident  fisherman,  who  will  guide  him  to  the  best  casts  of  the  river,  loch,  or 
stream.  A  day  spent  in  watching  the  proceedings  of  an  expert  angler,  is  a  day  well 
spent;  and  a  few  hours’  lessons  in  fly-busking,  knot-tying,  etc.,  work  wonders.  And, 
lastly,  let  the  angler  practice  courtesy  towards  all  his  brethren  of  the  rod,  and  be  ever 
willing  to  lend  a  killing-fly  to  a  needy  friend. 

The  principal  works  on  A.  are  Izaak  Walton,  Stoddart’s  Angler's  Companion,  the 
article  A.  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Davy’s  Salmonia,  the  angling  section  of  Colqu- 
houn’s  Moor  and  the  Loch,  Dryden’s  Hints  to  Anglers,  the  angling  section  in  Stonehenge’s 
British  Rural  Sports,  Francis’s  Book  on  Angling,  and  Stewart’s  Practical  Angler.  The 
angler  will  also  find  many  useful  hints  in  the  number  on  A.  in  Chambers’s  Information 
for  the  People.  See,  also,  Lambert's  Angling  Literature  in  England. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  or  Anglican  Church,  a  term  frequently  employed  to 
designate  collectively  those  churches  which  embrace  the  principles  of  the  English  ref- 
formation.  The  following  are,  in  brief,  the  views  generally  entertained  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  by  the  members  of  the  churches  in  question:  By  referring  the  Anglo-Catholic 
church  to  the  English  reformation,  it  is  not  meant  that  her  origin  dates  from  that  event, 
but  that  her  tenets,  as  she  now  exists,  are  those  which  the  reformation  cleared  of  what 
she  holds  to  be  corruptions.  For,  as  the  word  “church”  itself  suggests — being  derived, 
like  “kirk”  in  Scotland,  from  the  Greek  adjective  kuriake,  which  means  “ the  Lord's” 
(i.e.,  house) — the  origin  of  the  Anglican  church  is  to  be  traced  not  to  a  Roman  but  to  an 
eastern  source.  She  claims  the  name  of  Catholic — which  also  is  from  the  Greek  katho- 
like,  universal — because  she  is  united,  in  origin,  in  doctrine,  and  in  form  of  government, 
with  the  universal  church  as  it  has  existed,  with  various  differences  of  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  Eusebius  even  asserts  that  some  of  the  apostles 
passed  over  into  Britain.  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  2d  c.,  speaks  of  places  in  Britain 
which,  though  inaccessible  to  the  Romans,  were  subject  to  Christ:  “ Britannorum  inac- 
cessa  Romanis  loca,  Chnsto  vero  subdita.”  At  the  Council  of  Arles,  314  a.d.,  there  were 
three  British  bishops  present;  and  St.  Alban  suffered  martyrdom,  under  Diocletian, 
about  the  close  of  the  3d  c.,  or  nearly  three  centuries  before  the  landing  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  (q.v.)  and  his  missionaries,  596  a.d.  Christianity,  however,  was  driven  by  the  hea¬ 
then  Saxons  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales ;  and  though  Augustine,  on  his 
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arrival,  found  no  less  than  seven  bishops  and  one  archbishop  in  those  parts,  and  though 
Bertha,  queen  of  Etlielbert,  was  a  Christian,  yet  the  whole  Saxon  part  of  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  heathenism.  The  British  church  differed  from  the  Roman  and  other 
western  churches,  as  to  the  form  of  administering  baptism,  and  the  time  of  keeping  the 
festival  of  Easter  (see  Easteii),  following  the  customs  of  the  Greek  or  eastern  church; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  7th  c.,  under  Theodore,  that  the  two  churches  be¬ 
came  united.  In  the  meantime,  the  conversion  of  Britain  was  as  much  due  to  the 
labors  of  St.  Aidan,  the  Scottish  bishop  of  Lindisfern,  in  the  north,  and  of  St.  Chad;  the 
Saxon  saint,  as  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  south.  See  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Nor  is  this  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Anglican  church,  in  the  earlier  period  of  her 
existence,  unimportant,  when  we  come  to  consider  what  and  whence  are  her  present 
form  and  tenets.  From  the  beginning  of  the  8th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.,  she  became 
gradually,  and  at  last  completely,  assimilated  in  doctrine  and  practice  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  as  well  as  subject  to  her  domination;  and  the  fact  of  her  having  at  length  freed 
herself  from  both,  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  her  having  existed,  in  Saxon  times,  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  purity.  It  required,  as  we  have  seen,  a  struggle  of  nearly  a  century 
to  make  the  British  church  conform  to  the  Roman  in  the  matters  of  baptism  and  Easter; 
and  it  was  the  same  spirit  which  offered  a  strenuous,  and  for  some  time  an  effectual, 
resistance  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  claims  of  papal  domin¬ 
ion.  There  were  always  found  individuals,  some  of  great  eminence,  to  protest  against 
the  former,  whilst  large  sections  of  the  church  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  latter. 
For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  reformation,  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe 
"were  leavening  the  body  of  the  Anglican  church.  The  overthrow  of  the  papal  supremacy 
was  indeed  effected  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  that  monarch  rather  hindered  than  favored  the 
reformation  of  doctrine ,  as  appeared  from  the  rapid  progress  which  it  made  when 
Edward  YI.  came  to  the  throne.  The  bloody  reign  of  Mary  interposed  a  check  to  further 
progress ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth  that  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  finally  triumphed,  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  church  assumed  the  form  in  which 
she  has  since  continued  to  exist.  During  the  period  of  more  than  800  years  preceding 
the  reformation,  she  became  gradually,  and  at  length  completely,  merged  in  the  Roman 
Catholic;  at  the  reformation,  she  may  be  said  to  have  emerged;  when  Rome,  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  anathematized  all  who  would  not  receive  her  articles,  the  separation 
became  final,  and  the  positions  of  the  two  churches  with  respect  to  each  other  irrecon¬ 
cilably  hostile. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  church  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(q.v.),  which  is  based  upon  the  second  prayer-book  of  Edward  YI.,  and  was  settled  in  its 
present  form  1662  a.d.  Her  tenets  are  more  legally  defined  in  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
which  were  settled  1562  a.d.  (see  Articles,  Thirty-nine).  As  distinguished  from 
Rome,  she  rejects  tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith,  though  admitting  it  as  to  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  and  bases  all  her  teaching  upon  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  reject¬ 
ing  from  them  as  apocryphal  certain  which  Rome  receives  as  canonical.  She  recognizes 
only  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper,  whereas  Rome  allows  five  others — 
namely,  confirmation,  orders,  penance,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction;  she  denies  the 
doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  the  propitiary  sacrifice  of  the  mass;  she  forbids  what 
Rome  practices — the  adoration  of  the  Yirgin,  saints,  and  angels,  and  the  reverence  of 
relics  and  images;  she  also  denies  the  Roman  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  a  great  part  of  her 
liturgy  is  derived  from  the  missals  of  the  Roman  church.  As  distinguished  from  the 
Presbyterian  churches — e.g.,  that  of  Scotland — she  is  episcopal,  and  holds  the  unbroken 
succession  of  her  orders  from  the  apostles,  as  one  of  her  most  esteemed  privileges; 
whereas  the  Presbyterians,  especially  in  Scotland,  reject  prelacy  as  a  remnant  of  popery. 
These  do  not,  however,  differ  from  her  materially  in  essential  matters  of  faith,  but 
chiefly  as  to  the  sacraments,  form  of  administering  them,  and  the  grace  conveyed  in 
them ;  as  to  the  observance  of  seasons,  such  as  Christmas,  Lent,  Easter ;  and  as  to  the 
forms  of  public  worship,  the  Presbyterians  using  no  set  forms.  Her  differences  with 
the  Greek  Catholics  are  less  wide  than  with  the  Roman,  and  will  be  best  seen  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  article  Greek  Church.  From  the  Lutherans  she  differs  on  the  doctrines  of 
consubstantiation  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  From  the  Calvinists  she  differs 
radically  as  to  the  extent  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  death,  they  believing  only  in  “partic¬ 
ular,  ”  she  in  ‘  ‘  universal,  ”  redemption  (meaning,  of  course,  not  that  all  men  will  be  actually 
saved,  but  that  Christ  died  for  all);  nevertheless,  some  of  her  articles,  as  the  17th,  are 
decidedly  Calvinistic.  The  numerous  sects  of  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  Independents 
do  not  differ  from  her  on  what  they  themselves  consider  essential  articles  of  faith,  but 
chiefly  as  to  the  necessity  of  orders,  the  grace  conveyed  in  the  sacraments,  and  the  forms 
of  public  worship  and  of  church  government.  But  since  their  separation  from  her, 
endless  varieties  of  doctrine  and  worship  have  spread  among  them.  Unfortunately, 
there  remains  no  Gallo-Catholic  church  with  which  to  compare  her. 

The  Anglo-Catholic  church  embraces  the  church  of  England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  all  the  colonial  and  the  American 
Episcopal  churches.  All  but  the  latter  use  the  English  Book  of  Common  Pi'ayer;  in 
America  this  has  been  slightly  altered.  The  American  church  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 
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ishing  offshoots  of  the  Anglican.  It  was  planted  in  Virginia,  1607  a.d.,  but  for  nearly 
two  centuries  the  mother  church  in  England  withheld  from  her  offspring  the  necessary 
boon  of  an  episcopacy  of  her  own.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  18th  century  that  the 
first  three  American  bishops  were  ordained  (one  by  the  Scottish  bishops  in  1784,  and 
two  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Peterborough  in 
1787);  but  now  this  branch  of  Anglo-Catliolicism  has  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States.  See  England,  Church  of  :  Episcopacy  :  etc. 

ANGLOMANIA  designates,  among  the  French  and  Germans,  a  weak  imitation  of 
English  manners,  customs,  etc.,  or  an  indiscriminate  admiration  of  English  institutions. 
In  German  literature,  an  A.  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  18th  c.,  when  translations  of 
English  books  became  numerous,  and  were  read  with  great  admiration.  The  Germans 
have  ascribed  the  sentimental  and  affected  style  of  some  parts  of  their  literature  to  the 
influence  of  the  English  literature  of  last  century.  But  the  A.  was  harmless  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  Gallomania,  or  imitation  of  French  literature  and  customs,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  and  was  developed  in  the  writings  of 
Wieland.  A  remarkable  A.  prevailed  in  France  for  some  time  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution.  It  arose  out  of  political  considerations  and  admiration  of 
English  free  institutions,  but  extended  to  trifles  even  of  fashions  and  manners,  and  often 
became  very  ridiculous. 

ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  The  term  Anglo-Saxon  is  of 
quite  modern  origin,  the  ruling  race  in  England  before  the  Norman  couquest  not  know¬ 
ing  itself  by  any  other  name  than  iEnglisc  or  English.  Mr.  Freeman,  prof.  Stubbs, 
and  other  able  scholars  of  the  present  day,  argue  stoutly  for  a  return  to  the  old  and  true 
name;  and  to  all  appearance  the  abolition  of  “Anglo-Saxon”  and  the  restoration  of 
“English”  is  only  a  question  of  time.  English  is  one  of  the  Low  German  family 
of  Teutonic  languages.  We  do  not  know  it  in  its  earliest  form.  Some  centuries  elapse 
after  the  invasions  of  the  5tli  c.,  before  any  literature  was  produced  or  recorded. 
During  this  time,  the  dialectic  differences  of  the  various  Low  German  tribes  who  had 
come  into  the  island  were  probably  diminishing,  while  separation  from  their  kinsmen  on 
the  continent  must  on  the  other  hand  have  tended  to  develop  new  peculiarities.  The 
result  is  that  the  very  oldest  English  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  very  oldest  dialects 
of  Low  German  in  the  coast  regions  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic.  But  it  most 
nearly  resembles  the  old  Saxon  of  Rlienisli  Prussia  and  Westphalia,  and  the  old  Dutch 
and  the  old  Frisian  of  the  provinces  of  Holland,  and  to  the  last  of  these  it  has  the  closest 
affinity.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  at  any  time  before  1066,  Englishmen 
spoke  or  even  wrote  a  single  dialect.  There  is  evidence  of  at  least  two  being  used — a 
northern  and  a  southern — an  Anglian  by  the  people  of  Northumbria,  and  a  Saxon  by  the 
people  of  Wessex.  The  former  is  the  more  primitive,  and  as  Mr.  Kington-Olipliant 
points  out  {Sources  of  Standard  English,  1873,  pp.  35-40),  has  more  in  common  with  old 
Norse  and  Frisian  than  its  southern  sister;  e.g.,  the  infinitive  ends  not  in  the  an  of 
Wessex  English,  but  in  a.  The  history  of  England  during  the  600  years  before  the 
Norman  conquest  accounts  both  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Northumbrian  literature  and 
for  the  subsequent  triumph  of  the  Wessex  dialect.  In  the  7tli  and  8th  centuries,  North¬ 
umbria  was  the  strongest,  the  most  civilized,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  English  states. 
Christianity  had  poured  its  benign  influences  over  it  in  double  measure.  Paulinus  and 
Aidan,  Rome  and  Iona,  had  both  striven  successfully  against  paganism,  and  light  flowed 
over  the  land.  Cadmon  and  Bede  and  Alcuin  were  all  Northumbrians.  That  so  little 
of  this  Northumbrian  literature  has  come  down  to  us  is  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  northern  monasteries  by  the  Danes.  The  influence  of  Alfred,  “king  of  the  west- 
Saxons,”  and  the  unification  of  government  in  the  island  under  his  successors,  gave  the 
dialect  of  Wessex  an  irresistible  supremacy;  so  much  so,  that  even  most  of  the  early 
northern  literature  only  survives  in  a  southern  dress — e.g.,  we  can  only  read  Cadmon  in 
a  Wessex  version  of  the  10th  century.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  impression  left  on  its 
neighbor  by  the  Anglian  state,  that  not  even  the  havoc  made  by  the  Danes  of  its  literary 
monuments  and  its  political  prosperity  could  prevent  its  name  from  being  given  to  the 
island,  the  people,  and  the  tongue. 

Wessex  English,  then — that  is,  the  English  of  the  court,  of  books,  and  probably  in 
great  measure  of  the  schools — prevailed  in  England  for  more  than  150  years  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  is  substantially  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  “Anglo- 
Saxon”  language.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  superseded  the  dialect  of 
the  north  for  ordinary  purposes  of  intercourse.  Anglian  lived  on  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  and  in  later  times  has  won  an  immortal  fame  in  literature  under  the  name  of 
lowland  Scotch.  Cadmon  and  Burns  both  used  it,  though  in  the  unapproachable  verse 
of  the  Ayrshire  bard  it  has  become  utterly  inorganic,  and  so  remains.  English,  then, 
before  the  conquest,  differs  from  modern  English  in  being  an  inflected  language.  Its 
inflections  are  not  so  rich,  or  various,  or  euphonious  as  those  of  Latin,  or"  Greek,  or 
Mceso-Gothic,  that  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  Low  German  dialects;  but  they  are  still  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  it  a  distinct  character,  and  to  make  it  strange  and  almost  unintelligible 
at  first  sight  to  one  whose  reading  does  not  go  back  beyond  Shakespeare.  Its  nouns  can 
be  grouped  into  declensions,  and  classified  according  to  gender,  and  faint  traces  of  the 
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terminations  are  preserved  in  the  English  of  the  present  day.  The  en  in  “  children”  and 
“  oxen'’  is  the  old  an  of  the  plural  in  nouns  of  the  first  declension;  the  s  and  es,  the  old 
as  marking  the  plural  of  masculines  of  the  third.  Adjectives  have  both  a  definite  and 
indefinite  form.  The  article  is  as  complete  as  in  Greek,  though  everything  has  now  van¬ 
ished  but  a  fragment  of  the  neuter  that  (modern  the).  Some  mutilated  remains  of  the 
pronominal  inflections  still  survive  to  puzzle  school-boys,  and  delight  the  lovers  of 
“hoar  antiquity.”  Verbs  are  divided  into  “strong”  and  “weak”  conjugations,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  German.  The  distinction  between  the  indicative  and  subjective  moods, 
though  slight,  is  real;  and  we  have  not  only  an  infinitive  in  an,  but  a  gerund  in  enne, 
while  the  present  participle  in  ende  is  not  confused  with  the  verbal  noun  in  ung,  as  is 
unhappily  the  case  with  us  who  have  made  ing  do  duty  for  both.  Of  late  years  the 
study  of  the  English  tongue,  particularly  in  its  earliest  stage,  has  become  almost  pop¬ 
ular,  and  grammatical  works  are  now  numerous.  Besides  the  fragmentary  or  discursive 
contributions  to  the  subject  of  English  grammar  by  Guest,  Madden,  Garnet,  Grimm, 
Earle,  Morris,  Kington-Oliphant,  we  may  specify  liask’s  Angelsdksisk  Sproglaere  (Stockh. , 
1817,  with  Thorpe’s  translation  of  1865);  Marsh’s  Lectures  on  the  English  Language  (1861); 
Koch’s  Historische  Grammatik  der  Englische  Sprache  (1863-69);  Matzner’s  Englische 
Grammatik  (1865);  Latham’s  English  Language  (1855);  March’s  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  (1870);  and  Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  (1877). 

Having  thus  indicated  very  briefly  some  of  the  salient  features  of  English  as  it  was 
spoken  and  written  before  the  conquest,  we  proceed  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  one  will  naturally  look  to  the 
north  for  the  earliest  examples.  The  Runes  graven  upon  the  Ruthwell  cross,  which 
was  set  up  about  680  a.  d.,  are  now  proved  from  the  inscription  itself  to  be  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Cadmon,  and  are  the  very  oldest  relic  of  Anglian  poetry.  Here  we  find  Cadmon 
speaking  his  own  speech,  not,  as  in  his  other  poems,  speaking  to  us  through  a  Wessex 
version.  Other  and  later  monuments  of  Northumbrian  English  are  a  Psalter  (800  a.d.); 
the  Rushicorth  Gospels  (900  a.d.);  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  (970  a.d.).  But  the  great  body 
of  this  early  literature,  whether  produced  in  Northumbria,  or  Mercia,  or  Wessex,  has 
come  down  to  us  only  in  the  dialect  of  the  last  of  these  states;  therefore,  in  referring  to 
it,  we  shall  consider,  not  the  antiquity  of  the  ms.,  but  of  the  author.  A  good  deal  of  it 
is  poetical.  The  verse  is  alliterative,  as  in  the  Norse  and  oldest  German  poetry;  and 
only  in  some  of  the  later  poems  do  we  find  a  beginningof  rhyme.  The  epic  or  narrative 
poems  are  remarkable  for  superabundance  of  often-recurring  epithets,  bold  metaphors, 
and  a  certain  pomp  and  magnificence  of  style.  Of  the  genuine  heroic  poetry,  however, 
there  are  few  remains,  the  principal  one  being  the  poem  of  Beowulf  { q.v.),  a  work  which 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  Angles  and  Saxons  quitted  their  original  seats  on 
the  continent.  Other  pieces  produced  in  Germany,  though  only  surviving  in  an  English 
form,  are  the  Traveler's  Song  and  the  Battle  of  Finsburgh.  The  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  gave  a  religious  character  to  Anglo-Saxon  poetry ;  and  many  narrative  peems  are 
extant  on  religions  subjects,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Codex  Oxoniensis,  a  col¬ 
lection  edited  by  Thorpe  (London,  1842).  The  Song  of  Cadmon  (see  Cadmon),  which  is 
preserved  in  Alfred’s  translation  of  Bede,  has  been  edited  both  by  Junius  and  Thorpe; 
and  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ascribed  to  the  same  author, 
has  found  editors  both  in  Thorpe  (London,  1832)  and  Bouterwek  (vol.  i.,  Elberfeld,  1847). 
Cadmon  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  d.  about  680,  so  that  both  of  the  works  in  question 
must  belong  to  the  7th  century.  Two  poems  from  the  Codex  which  Dr.  Blum  discovered 
at  Vercelli  in  1832,  have  been  edited  by  Jacob  Grimm  (Cassel,  1840),  under  the  title  of 
Andreas  und  Elene;  a  poetical  calendar  of  the  saints  by  Fox  (London,  1830);  and  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Psalms  by  Thorpe  (London,  1835).  Among  the  most  important  prose  works 
must  be  mentioned  the  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  time  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent 
to  that  of  Canute,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  in  Thorpe’s  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England  (London,  1840).  Of  historical  works  may  be  mentioned  Alfred’s  translations  of 
Orosius  and  Bede;  and  the  Chronicle  carried  on  by  different  hands  to  1154,  of  which  the 
best  edition,  down  at  least  to  the  conquest,  is  Price’s,  fin  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britan- 
nica,  1848,  an  earlier  one  being  that  of  Ingram  (London,  1823).  It  is  in  the  province  of 
theology  that  English  literature  before  the  conquest  is  most  rich,  abounding  particu¬ 
larly  in  legends  and  homilies.  A  collection  of  homilies  made  by  bishop  iElfric  has  been 
published  by  the  Elfric  society  (2  vols.,  London,  1847),  a  society  instituted  in  1843  for 
the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  England  and  English  language  of  those  times. 
AElfric  did  much  to  enrich  it  with  translations,  and  began  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
translated  the  first  seven  books,  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nico- 
demus,  and  also  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  history  of  Judith,  of  great  celebrity 
{Oxford,  1698).  The  Durham  Book,  or  St.  Cuthbert’s  book,  a  very  famous  manuscript, 
now  in  the  British  museum,  contains  an  interlinear  gloss  of  the  gospels  in  the  East 
Anglian  dialect,  the  text  being  probably  of  the  8th,  and  the  gloss  of  the  10th  century. 
Alfred  translated  the  work  of  Boethius,  De  Consolatione  Philosophies.  The  opinions  of 
Englishmen  before  the  conquest  on  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  medicine  are 
•exhibited  from  their  works  by  Wright  in  his  Treatises  on  Sciences  written  during  the 
Middle  Ages  (London,  1841),  and  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (3  vols.,  7th  ed., 
1852).  Compare  also  Thorpe’s  Analecta  Anglo- Saxonica;  Marsh’s  Origin  and  History  of 
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the  English  Language  and  the  Early  Literature  it  embodies  (1862);  and  Grein’s  Bibliotheh 
der  Angelsdchsischen  Poesie  (1857-61),  and  liis  Bibl.  d.  Angels.  Prosa  (1864).  See  English 
Language. 

ANGLO-SAXONS,  the  collective  name  generally  given  by  historians  to  the  various 
Teutonic  or  German  tribes  which  settled  in  England,  chiefly  in  the  5th  c.,  and  founded 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes.  The  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  first  of  these  invaders  made  their 
appearance  in  Britain  in  449,  having  Hengest  and  Horsa  as  their  leaders.  But  under  the 
more  searching  scrutiny  of  later  writers,  these  famous  leaders  have  evaporated  into 
mythical  heroes  of  romance,  common  to  most  of  the  Germanic  nations;  and  though  the 
fact  of  a  great  Germanic  invasion  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  c.  is  not  doubted,  it  is  believed 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  earliest  period  at  which  Germanic  settlements  were  effected 
in  England.  Long  previous  to  this  period,  a  portion  of  the  coast,  extending  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  to  Wells  in  Norfolk,  was  known  as  the  Littus  Saxonicum;  but  whether  in  reference 
to  Saxons  by  whom  it  was  settled,  or  to  roving  adventurers  of  that  race  by  whom  it  was 
ravaged,  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute.  Of  the  three  tribes  mentioned  above,  the  Jutes 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  comers.  Their  original  settlements  were  in  what  is 
now  the  duchy  of  Slesvig;  and  the  portions  of  England  of  which  they  possessed  them¬ 
selves  were  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire.  The  Saxons, 
who  were  the  next  invaders,  settled  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  England 
— in  Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  the  south  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  the  part  of  Hampshire  not 
possessed  by  the  Jutes,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  the  portion  of  Corn¬ 
wall  which  did  not  remain  in  the  possession  of  its  former  Celtic  inhabitants.  The  Saxons 
who  invaded  England  probably  belonged  chiefly  to  the  portion  of  that  great  nation,  or 
confederacy  of  nations,  whose  territories  lay  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic — occupying  what 
are  now  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  the  north  of  Hanover,  and  the  west  of  Mecklenburg. 
The  third  tribe,  whose  name  and  nationality  afterwards  prevailed  over  the  others — the 
Angles — did  not  arrive  till  a  somewhat  later  period.  Coming  like  the  Jutes  from  the 
duchy  of  Slesvig,  a  corner  of  which  is  still  called  Angeln,  they  made,  from  527  to  547,  a 
succession  of  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  latterly,  on  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  and  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  between  the  Tweed  and 
the  Forth.  Eventually,  the  Angles  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  England,  except 
the  portions  already  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  part  to  the  north  of  the  Avon, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Thames  on  the  other — Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertford 
excepted.  The  union  of  different  bands  of  these  conquerors  amongst  themselves,  with 
their  countrymen  who  had  preceded  them,  and  with  the  Celtic  population  which,  though 
conquered,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  was  exterminated,  gave  rise  to  the  so-called 
Heptarchy  (q.v.) — the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria  (originally  Bernicia  and  Deira),  Kent, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia. 

The  various  independent  states  into  which  England  had  till  then  been  divided,  were 
united  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  in  827,  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England  (the  land  of 
the  Angles).  The  royal  family  of  Wessex,  which  was  thus  raised  to  what,  for  the  first 
time,  probably,  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  kingly  dignity,  never  again  lost  its  supremacy, 
except,  indeed,  during  the  Danish  period  (1017  to  1042)  till  the  Norman  conquest;  and 
to  it  Alfred  the  Great  (q.v.)  belonged. 

The  English  constitution,  the  origin  of  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Alfred  (849- 
901),  was  not  framed  by  him,  though  he  restored  it  and  improved  it  after  the  deliverance 
of  the  country  from  the  Danes.  It  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  other  Germanic 
nations.  At  the  head  of  the  government  was  the  cyning  or  cyng.  The  kingly  office, 
among  the  Germanic  nations  in  early  times,  had  reference  solely  to  the  tribes  or  "peoples 
governed,  and  never  to  the  land  which  they  occupied.  During  this  period,  it  was  natu¬ 
rally  elective ;  but  after  the  idea  of  great  territorial  possessions  came  to  be  inseparable 
from  it,  it  became  hereditary,  though  a  form  of  election,  or  color  of  ascertaining  the 
national  will,  was  still  retained.  The  life  of  the  king,  like  that  of  every  other  man,  was 
assessed  at  a  fixed  price  {iceregild,  q.v.),  which  was  that  of  an  aitheling,  or  person  of 
royal  blood,  with  a  sum  superadded  as  the  price  of  his  royalty.  The  first  of  these 
sums  wTent  to  his  family,  the  second  to  the  people.  The  king  possessed  the  power  of 
calling  together  the  Witenagemot  (q.v.),  and  of  laying  before  them  propositions  for  the 
public  weal;  but  he  had  not  the  powrer  of  dismissing  the  assembly,  so  that  in 
England,  from  the  first,  the  real  center  of  power  seems  to  have  been  in  parliament. 
Neither  w^as  the  convocation  of  the  Witenagemot  at  the  option  of  the  sovereign,  for  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  power  was  all  along  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consult¬ 
ing  the  principal  members  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  kingdom  \  nor,  it  would 
seem,  could  he  impose  taxes,  or  declare  peace  or  war,  without  their  consent.  The  sons 
and  other  near  relations  of  the  king  constituted  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  called  ethelings 
or  sethelings  (the  same  word  with  the  German  Adel,  noble).  Out  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  state,  or  immediate  servants  of  the  king,  w^as  gradually  formed  a  hereditary  aris¬ 
tocracy,  closely  corresponding  to  that  which  subsequently  existed  in  feudal  times.  Of 
these,  the  person  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  ealdorman  (“  elderman,”  Lat.  “  sena¬ 
tor”)  or  heretoga  (“army-leader”).  “  But  inasmuch  as  the  ducal  functions,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  polity,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  service  in  the  field,  the  peculiar  title  of 
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heretoga  is  very  rarely  met  with,  being  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  ealdorman  or  aldor- 
man,  which  denotes  civil  as  well  as  military  pre-eminence”  (Kemble,  ut  sup.  ii.  126). 
Though  the  word  is  derived  from  an  adjective  signifying  age,  in  practice,  no  such 
meaning  attached  to  it,  more  than  to  senior,  which  is  the  original  form  of  the  word 
seigneur.  It  was  to  the  same  class  of  officials  that  subsequently  the  Danish  title  of  eorl 
or  earl  came  to  be  applied.  The  powers  of  these  officers  probably  varied  in  the  different 
kingdoms,  whilst  they  remained  separated;  but  we  shall  form,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty 
accurate  conception  of  the  position  of  the  ealdorman,  if  we  regard  him  as  the  governor 
of  the  gd  or  shire,  the  scirgerefa  or  sheriff  being  his  deputy.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  rank  and  position,  social  and  political,  of  the  thane;  and  all  that  can  be 
said  with  confidence  is,  that  before  the  conquest,  it  was  not  convertible  with  ealdorman, 
or  equivalent  to  baron,  as  it  came  to  be  after  the  conquest.  The  office  seems  to  have 
implied  subordinate  landed  tenure,  similar  to  that  by  which  the  lands  of  the  vassal  were 
held  of  the  lord  in  feudal  times;  and  thus,  whilst  the  king’s  thanes  were  frequently 
ealdormen,  these,  in  their  turn,  had  thanes  of  a  lower  rank,  who  appear  to  have  been 
very  numerous.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  derivation  of  the  term  from  thegnian 
or  thenian,  to  serve,  which  is  the  same  word  as  the  modern  German  dienen,  and  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  frequently  translated  minister  in  the  Latin  charters  of  pre-Norman  times. 
The  whole  class  of  ordinary  freemen  or  commoners  were  called  ceorls,  afterwards  churls  (a 
word  preserved  in  the  German  Kerl,  and  in  the  lowland  Scotch  carle),  and  were  generally 
associated  under  the  protection  of  some  person  of  rank  and  influence,  who  was  called 
the  hlaford  (our  ‘  ‘  lord,  ”  but  lit,  ‘  ‘  bread-winner,  ”  or  rather  ‘  ‘  bread-beginner”).  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  in  itself  no  recognized  title,  and  up  to  a  very  late  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
knew  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  ceorl  and  eorl.  The  Britons,  who  retained  some 
degree  of  freedom,  constituted  a  lower  class  called  wealhas  or  “  Welsh”  (lit.  “foreigners,” 
as  they  seemed  to  the  conquerors).  The  number  of  slaves  (theoicas)  was  not  very  great,  nor 
does  the  character  of  the  servitude  imposed  on  them  seem,  comparatively  speaking,  to 
have  been  oppressive.  Different  rights  and  privileges  belonged  to  the  different  ranks  of 
the  Saxon  people,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  different  iceregild  (q.v.),  or  pecuniary 
estimation,  was  fixed  for  each  rank,  as  the  penalty  for  homicide.  The  great  districts  or 
shires  were  subdivided  into  tithings  ( teothunga ),  each  containing  ten  free  heads  of  families, 
■who  were  held  mutually  responsible  for  each  other.  Ten  tithings  formed  a  hundred, 
■which  had  a  court  subordinate  to  the  court  of  the  shire.  In  important  matters,  the  ealdor¬ 
man  of  the  shire  could  not  decide  without  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly  (scirgemot, 
assembly  of  the  shire)  or  thanes  of  the  shire  and  representatives  of  townships,  which  met 
half-yearly,  and  corresponded  to  the  Witenagemot  (assembly  of  the  wise),  or  micelgemot 
(assembly  of  the  great)  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  new-comers  in  the  end  of  the  6th,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  7th  c.  by  St.  Augustine,  a  missionary  sent  by  pope  Gregory  I.,  called  the 
great.  Augustine  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  before  the  close  of 
the  7th  c.,  the  whole  of  Engla-land  was  a  Christian  country  under  one  metropolitan.  Etliel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  was  the  first  sovereign  who  embraced  the  Christian  doctrine.  Bring¬ 
ing  with  them  the  traditions  and  feelings  of  the  empire,  the  whole  influence  of  the  clergy 
was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  monarchy,  and  greatly  tended  to  its  consolidation.  A 
Christian  church,  however,  already  existed  in  Scotland  and  the  n.  of  England;  and  the 
influence  of  the  Culdees  (q.v.)  long  prevailed  against  the  efforts  of  the  southern  prelates 
to  establish  uniformity  of  worship  and  complete  conformity  to  Rome.  But  in  truth, 
the  English  clergy  in  general  were  not  very  submissive  to  the  authority  of  the  popes, 
who  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  land  to  complete  subjection  till  after  a  long  struggle. 
St.  Dun  stan  (q.v.)  gained  for  them  their  final  victory  in  the  10th  century.  During  the  time 
of  its  comparative  independence,  the  English  church  was  distinguished  for  the  learning 
and  laboriousness  of  its  clergy.  Bede  (q.v.)  is  the  most  eminent  author  whom  it  produced. 
Between  his  time  and  that  of  Alfred,  a  very  great  degeneracy  had  taken  place  both  in 
the  learning  and  efficiency  of  the  clergy,  which  that  active  and  enlightened  sovereign 
labored  to  restore,  but  only  with  partial  success.  St.  Boniface  (q.v.)  and  many  other 
English  and  Scottish  missionaries  labored  with  success  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  Germany. — Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  see  Freeman’s  Histoi'y  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  and  Old-English  History,  and  Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People 
(1875) ;  also  his  Making  of  England  (1882). 

ANGO  LA,  a  name  often  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  w.  African  coast  from  cape 
Lopez  de  Gonsalvo  in  lat.  0°  44' s. ,  to  San  Felipe  de  Benguela  in  12  14' s. ;  but,  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  the  name  of  a  kingdom  in  lower  Guinea  dependent  upon  Portugal, 
and  extending  from  the  river  Coanza  on  the  south,  in  lat.  9°  20' s.,  to  the  Danda  on  the 
north,  in  8°  20' s.  The  natives  generally  call  it  Donga.  The  interior  is  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  the  boundaries  uncertain;  but  A.  is  supposed  to  contain  about  250,000 
inhabitants.  The  country  being  well  watered,  is  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  heat  being  moderated  by  the  sea-breeze,  the  orange  and  other  fruits  of  the 
wTarmer  temperate  climates  are  produced,  as  well  as  those  which  are  strictly  tropical. 
There  is  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  wild  animals,  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
swarm  with  sharks  and  crocodiles.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Coanza  and  Danda. 
Much  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  and  are 
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rich  in  metals,  particularly  copper,  iron,  and  silver,  which,  with  wax  and  ivory,  are  the 
principal  legitimate  exports,  although  the  great  trade,  almost  to  the  present  day,  has 
been  in  slaves.  Fetichism  is  the  prevailing  superstition,  and  circumcision  is  general 
among  the  natives.  A.  might  easily  be  rendered  very  productive  both  of  sugar  and  cot¬ 
ton,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been^  governed  by  the  Portuguese  has  not  tended  to 
develop  its  resources.  They  discovered  it  in  1486,  and  have  had  settlements  in  it 
since  1488;  but  the  number  of  resident  Portuguese  is  very  small,  and  they  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  a  few  spots — forts  and  commercial  establishments  called  feiras  or 
fairs.  The  capital  is  Loando,  or  San  Paulo  de  Loando  (q.v). 

ANGON,  a  barbed  spear  used  by  many  early  nations.  The  Franks,  in  the  7th  c., 
employed  angons  both  for  thrusting  and  hurling*  The  staves  were  armed  with  iron,  so 
as  to  leave  but  little  of  the  wood  uncovered ;  the  head  had  two  barbs.  When  hurled  or 
thrust  at  an  opponent,  the  head  of  the  A.  became  fixed  in  the  flesh  by  means  of  the  barbs. 
This  form  of  spear  was  much  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Teutonic  nations. 

ANGO  RA,  the  Ancyra  of  the  ancients,  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  mountainous  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  distant  from  Constantinople 
about  220  m.  e.s.e.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Midas,  the  son  of  the  Phrygian  Gor¬ 
dius;  was  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Persians;  became  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  Tecto- 
sages,  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor  about  277  b.c.  ;  was  a  principal  seat  of  eastern  trade 
under  the  Romans;  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia  Prima. 
It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  early  churches  of  Galatia,  and  the  scene  of  two  Christian 
councils  held  respectively  in  314  and  358.  A  decisive  battle  between  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  was  fought  near  A.  in  1402,  in  which  Timur  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the  sul¬ 
tan  Bajazet  I.  A  temple  of  white  marble  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Ancyra  to  the 
emperor  Augustus,  who  had  greatly  beautified  the  city,  and  his  deeds  were  recorded  in 
inscriptions  upon  a  number  of  tablets  and  the  columns  of  an  altar.  These  inscriptions, 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  discovered  by  Busberg  in  1553,  are  important  for  the 
elucidation  of  ancient  history.  They  were  first  printed  in  Schott’s  edition  of  Aurelius 
Victor  (Antw.  1579),  and  have  recently  been  edited  with  notes  by  Franz  and  Zumpt  (Berl. 
1845).  The  present  A.  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one 
third  are  Armenians.  It  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  goats,  with  beautiful  silky  hair,  8  in. 
long.  Of  this  goat  hair,  a  kind  of  yarn  is  made,  known  as  Turkish  yarn  or  camel 
yarn,  and  of  which  also  a  manufacture  of  camlets  is  extensively  carried  on  in  A.  itself. 
The  name  camel  yarn  has  led  to  mistakes;  it  has  no  reference  to  the  camel,  but  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  word  chamal,  fine.  Of  the  skin  of  the  A.  goat,  the  fine  oriental  Morocco 
leather  is  made.  Many  of  the  animals  in  this  region  are  characterized  by  the  length  and 
softness  of  their  hair,  especially  the  dogs,  rabbits,  cats,  etc.  This  peculiarity  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  climate,  and  soon  disappears  in  Europe. 

ANGORNOW',  or  Ngor'nu,  a  t.  of  Bornu,  central  Africa,  on  the  s.w.  bank  of  lake 
Tchad,  15  m.  s.e.  from  Kukawa.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  level  and  monoton¬ 
ous,  but  fertile.  The  waters  of  lake  Tchad  are  usually  some  miles  distant  from  the  town, 
yet  the  whole  intervening  plain  is  sometimes  covered  with  water,  and  the  town  itself 
is  liable  to  destructive  inundations.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  import¬ 
ance  ;  the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  slaves,  cotton,  amber,  coral,  and  metals.  The 
pop.  is  supposed  to  be  about  30, 000. 

ANGOSTU  RA,  or  Ciudad  Bolivar,  a  seaport  t.  of  Venezuela,  in  lat.  8°8'n.,  and 
long.  63°  55'  w. ,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  about  240  m.  from  its  mouths.  It  is 
built  at  a  point  or  pass  ( angostura ),  where,  on  both  sides,  the  river  is  narrowed  by 
rocks  to  a  width  of  3134  ft.,  after  having  measured  3  m.  across  at  thrice  the  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  site  of  A.  is  only  191  ft.  above  the  sea-level — an  elevation  which, 
on  the  intermediate  distance  as  above,  yields  an  average  of  less  than  10  in.  to  the 
mile.  In  fact  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  town  is  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  for,  even  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  water,  it  is  said  to  be  200  ft.  deep,  with  a 
margin  for  floods  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60  ft.  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
bed  of  the  stream  must  be  about  250  ft.  under  the  level  of  the  city,  or  about  60  ft. 
under  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  the  river  does  rise  to  its  highest,  there  are  at  least 
portions  of  the  city  inundated ;  and  instances  are  believed  to  have  occurred  in  which 
careless  people  were  devoured  by  alligators  in  the  very  streets.  Chiefly,  as  is  supposed, 
through  the  free  access  of  the  trade-winds  over  the  flat  surface  of  the  country,  A.  enjoys, 
in  proportion  to  its  latitude,  a  singularly  temperate  climate.  Even  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  the  thermometer  is  said  seldom  to  show  more  than  86°  F. ;  while,  between  the 
beginning  of  Nov.  and  the  end  of  April,  it  ranges  from  77°  by  day  to  69°  by  night. 

The  situation  of  A.  is  highly  favorable,  in"  a  commercial  view.  The  basm  of  the 
Orinoco,  which  lies  nearly  all  above  the  town,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  250,000  sq.m., 
or  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  British  isles,  is  particularly  rich  towards  the  north.  On 
that  side  it  reaches  very  nearly  to  the  coast  line,  so  as  to  comprise  some  of  the  best  parts 
of  Venezuela.  Towards  the  south,  again,  it  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  boundless 
plains,  traversed  by  countless  herds  of  cattle.  Over  the  whole  of  this  vast  basin,  and 
that  almost  equally  in  both  directions,  the  main  stream  and  its  affluents  are,  with  hardly 
any  interruptions,  navigable  to  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Owing  to  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  the  currents  and  the  obstruction  of  shoals,  sailing-vessels  are  said  to  take  fifteen 
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'days  to  sail  up  to  A. ;  but  with  steam-navigation  these  impediments  would  in  great 
measure  disappear. 

With  such  advantages  of  position,  A.  was  a  flourishing  mart  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  of  independence ;  but  the  civil  broils  materially  interfered  with  its  pros¬ 
perity.  As  far  back  as  1807,  A.  had  8500  inhabitants;  ere  twenty  years  elapsed,  the 
population  had  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  number.  According 
to  later  information,  however,  it  was  rapidly  approaching  its  former  amount. 

ANGOSTURA  BARK,  or  Angustura  Bark,  the  aromatic  bitter  bark  of  certain  trees 
of  the  natural  order  rubiacece  and  tribe  cusparieee,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  town  of  Angostura,  where  it  is  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1788.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a  remedy  for  weakness  of  digestion,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  fevers.  It  is  tonic  and 
stimulant.  The  most  important  of  the  trees  producing  it  is  the  galipea  officinalis,  which 
grows  upon  the  mountains  of  Columbia  and  near  the  Orinoco,  it  is  a  tree  of  12  to  20 
ft.  high,  and  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  having' a  gray  bark,  trifoliate  leaves,  with  oblong 
leaflets  about  10  in.  long,  which,  when  fresh,  have  the  odor  of  tobacco,  and  flowers  about 
an  inch  long,  in  racemes,  white,  hairy,  and  fragrant.  The  bark  contains  a  chemical 
substance  not  yet  sufficiently  examined,  called  angosturin,  cusparin,  or  galipein,  to 
which  its  medicinal  efficacy  is  ascribed.  It  is  supposed  that  a  variety  of  A.  B.  is  pn> 
duced  by  galipea  cusparia  (called  by  some  Sonplandia  trifoliata),  a  majestic  tree  of  60 
to  80  ft.  in  height,  with  fragrant  trifoliate  leaves  more  than  2  ft.  long.  A.  B.  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  febrifuges;  but  its  use  is  at  present  very  limited,  and 
has,  indeed,  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  been  prohibited,  in  consequence  of  its  frequent 
adulteration  with  the  poisonous  bark  of  the  strychnos  mix  vomica,  or  the  substitution  of 
that  bark  for  it.  This  poisonous  bark  is  sometimes  called  false  A.  B.  It  differs  from 
the  true  A.  B.  in  having  no  smell,  in  its  much  greater  weight  and  compactness,  in  its 
inner  surface  being  incapable  of  separation  into  small  laminae,  and  in  the  effects  which 
are  produced  upon  it  by  acids  and  other  tests,  particularly  in  its  outer  crust  being 
rendered  dark -green  or  blackish  by  nitric  acid,  whilst  that  of  the  true  A.  B.  is  rendered 
slightly  orange-red. 

ANGOT,  or  ANGO,  Jean,  d.  1551 ;  a  French  merchant,  in  African  and  East  India 
trade.  When  some  of  his  ships  had  been  taken  by  the  Portuguese  he  provided  and 
fitted  out  an  armed  fleet  that  kept  Lisbon  blockaded  until  he  had  received  indemnity  for 
his  losses.  Immensely  rich  at  one  time,  he  lost  in  speculations  and  in  money  lent  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  his  last  years  were  passed  in  destitution. 

A 

ANGOULEME,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Charente  in  France,  and  formerly  of 
the  province  of  Angoumois.  It  is  situated  on  the  Charente,  and  has  narrow  and  crooked 
streets,  a  number  of  paper-mills,  manufactures  of  woolen  stuffs,  linen,  and  earthenware, 
etc.,  and  a  pop.  (1876) of  28,665.  It  possesses  a  royal  college,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  several  other  useful  institutions.  In  the  center  of  the  town  stands  the  remnant  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  A.,  in  which  was  born  the  celebrated  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  the 
authoress  of  the  Heptameron,  and  other  works.  The  railway  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux 
passes  through  it.  Much  saffron  and  wine  are  produced  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
province  of  Angoumois  wras  in  early  times  a  county ;  but  the  heir  of  it,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  c. ,  being  an  adherent  of  the  English,  Philip  the  fair  took  possession  of  it, 
and  it  became  an  appanage  of  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family.  It  was  made  a 
duchy  by  Francis  I.,  and  was  sometimes  bestowed  upon  natural  sons  of  the  French  kings. 
Charles  de  Valois,  Duke  of  A.,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  IN.  was  a  distinguished  general 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. 

ANGOULEME,  Charles  de  Valois,  Due  d’,  1573-1650;  son  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  and  Marie  Touchet;  reared  by  his  uncle  Henry  III.  One  of  his  half-sisters,  the 
marchioness  of  Vermeuil,  became  the  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  Charles  was  well  educated, 
and  at  the  age  of  16  was  grand  prior  of  France  in  the  order  of  knights  of  Malta.  In 
1591,  he  married  a  daughter  of  marshal  d’Amville,  afterwards  duke  of  Montmorenci. 
In  1589,  Henry  III.  was  assassinated,  but  on  his  death  he  commended  Charles  to  his 
successor,  Henry  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  made  colonel  of  horse;  but  the  relationship  of 
his  sister  to  the  king  so  displeased  him  that  he  joined  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Biron, 
and  Bouillon,  one  of  their  main  purposes  being  to  force  the  king  to  repudiate  his  wife 
and  marry  the  marchioness.  Biron  and  Charles  were  arrested,  and  the  former  was 
executed,  but  the  latter  was  released  after  a  short  imprisonment,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  his  relative,  aided  by  his  aunt  the  duchess  d’ Angouleme,  and  his  father-in-biw,  the 
marquis  d’Entragues.  In  1604,  he  and  his  father-in-law  were  condemned  to  death  and 
his  mother  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  convent;  the  woman  obtained  pardon  and 
had  the  other  sentences  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  A.  was  in  the  Bastile  11 
years,  but  in  1616  he  was  released  and  restored  to  his  rank  of  colonel-general  of  horse. 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  an  important  embassy  to  Germany.  In  1627,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  large  force  assembled  for  the  siege  of  La  Bochelle;  in  1635,  he  was  general 
of  the  French  army  in  Lorraine,  and  in  1636  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies.  He  was 
the  author  of  Memoirs  from  the  Assassination  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Battle  of  Argues,  aDd 
other  works. 
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ANGOULEME,  Louis  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Due  d’,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  X.  of 
France,  and  Dauphin  during  his  father’s  reign,  was  b.  at  Versailles  on  the  6tli  Aug., 
1775.  He  retired  from  France  along  with  his  father  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo1 
lution,  and  spent  some  time  in  military  studies  at  Turin.  In  Aug.,  1792,  he  entered 
Germany  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  French  emigrants,  but  the  ill  success  of  the  campaign 
and  his  own  unfitness  for  military  command  led  to  his  seeking  tranquillity  along  with 
his  father  at  Edinburgh.  Till  1814,  he  continued  an  exile  from  France,  wandering  from 
one  place  to  another  on  the  continent,  and  latterly  resident  with  the  other  members  of 
his  family  in  England.  On  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  France,  he  appeared  at  the 
British  headquarters  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thence  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  French 
army.  He  entered  Bordeaux  under  protection  of  the  British  on  12th  Mar.,  and  made 
liberal  promises  in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Louis  XVIII.,  among  which  was  that  of  com¬ 
plete  religious  liberty.  He  was  again  in  the  south  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  hastened  with  such  forces  as 
he  could  collect  to  oppose  the  emperor;  but  although  he  obtained  some  advantages  at 
first,  he  was  soon  deserted  by  his  troops,  was  for  some  days  detained  a  prisoner,  and  at 
last  sent  away  in  a  Swedish  merchant- vessel  to  Barcelona.  After  the  second  restoration, 
he  was  sent  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  southern  provinces  to  repress  the  political  and 
religious  movements  there,  and  in  1823  he  led  the  French  army  into  Spain  to  put  an  end 
to  the  constitution.  A  man  of  phlegmatic  disposition  and  mean  abilities,  he  was,  in  all 
political  matters,  a  tool  of  the  ultra-royalists  and  the  priests.  When  the  revolution  took 
place  in  July,  1830,  he  signed,  along  with  his  father,  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his 
nephew,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux;  and,  when  the  Chambers  declared  the  family  of  Charles 
X.  to  have  forfeited  the  throne,  he  accompanied  him  into  exile  to  Holyrood,  to  Prague, 
and  to  Gorz,  where  he  died,  3d  June,  1844. 

ANGOULEME,  Marie-Therese-Charlotte,  Duchesse  d’,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.,  was  b.  at  Versailles  on  19th  Dec.,  1778,  and  early  displayed  much  quickness  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  energy  of  character,  with  the  most  tender  sympathy  in  the  distresses  of 
others.  Having  passed  through  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  and  endured  a  long  im¬ 
prisonment,  she  was  exchanged,  on  25th  Dec.,  1795,  for  some  French  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  lived  at  Vienna  till  her  marriage,  in  1799,  with  her  cousin, 
the  Due  d’Angouleme,  whose  subsequent  fortunes  she  shared.  She  survived  him  seven 
years,  and  d.  Oct.  19,  1851. 

AN  GRA,  the  capital  of  the  Azores,  a  seaport  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  s. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Terceira,  lat.  38°  38'  n.,  long.  27°  14'  w.  It  is  a  station  for  ships 
between  Portugal  and  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies;  but  the  harbor  is  very  much  exposed. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  governor-general  of  the  Azores  and  of  the  bishop ;  is  well 
built,  but  dirty ;  strongly  fortified,  and  protected  by  a  citadel  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  de 
Brazil;  contains  a  military  college  and  arsenal,  several  scientific  and  literary  societies,  a 
cathedral  and  numerous  churches;  and  about  23,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  considerable 
export  of  wine,  cheese,  honey,  and  flax.  This  city  furnished  an  asylum  for  the  Portu¬ 
guese  regency  from  1830  till  the  taking  of  Oporto,  in  1833,  by  Don  Pedro. 

ANGRA  [tins  from  Supplement  corrects  the  preceding],  the  capital  of  the  Azores, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of  Terceira.  Its  harbor  is  the  best  in 
the  island,  but  is  exposed  to  violent  storms  during  certain  months  of  the  year.  The 
principal  exports  are  wine  and  grain.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  bishop  of  the  Azores,  and  has  a  cathedral.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  have  foot¬ 
paths,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  three  stories.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

AN  GRI,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  and  17  m.  n.  w.  from 
Salerno,  not  far  from  the  Naples  and  Nocera  railway.  The  surrounding  country 
abounds  in  vineyards  and  cotton  plantations.  Pop.  6921. 

ANGUILLA.  See  Eel. 

ANGUIL  LA,  or  Little  Snake,  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  so  called,  perhaps, 
from  its  long  and  narrow  figure.  Next  to  Anegada,  it  is  the  most  northerly  of  the* 
Lesser  Antilles,  lying  almost  due  east  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Porto  Rico,  in  lat.  18£° 
n.,  and  in  long.  63°-64°  w.  It  belongs  to  England,  having  an  area  of  35  sq.  m.,  and  a 
pop.  (1871)  of  2773.  It  is  low  and  wooded;  but  its  cleared  spots  produce  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  sugar.  Its  harbor,  such  as  it  is,  is  beset  with  reefs;  but  there  is  said  to  be  good 
anclioring-ground  in  the  channel  between  A.  and  the  isle  of  St.  Martin  to  the  south. 

ANGUIS.  See  Blind-worm. 

ANGUS,  Earl  of.  See  Douglas,  ante. 

ANGUS,  Joseph,  d.d.,  b.1816;  educated  at  Edinburgh  university ;  president  of  Regent’s 
Park  (Baptist)  college,  London ;  author  of  the  Bible  Hand  Book ,  Hand  Book  of  English 
Literature ,  and  other  works;  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  English  New  Testament  for  the 
American  Bible  union,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury 
for  similar  revision.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1873  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance. 

ANGUSSO  LA,  or  ANGUISCIOLA,  Sofonisba,  1533-1620;  one  of  the  best  portrait 
painters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  In  1560,  at  the  invitation  of  Philip  II , 
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she  visited  Madrid,  where  her  work  received  great  praise.  Vandyck  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  derived  more  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  art  from  her  conversation 
than  from  any  other  source.  Specimens  of  her  work  are  to  be  seen  in  Madrid,  and  in 
Florence,  and  one  portrait  of  herself  is  at  Althorp.  She  had  three  sisters,  all  of  whom 
were  artists  of  repute. 

ANHALT,  one  of  the  oldest  principalities  of  Germany,  and  now  a  state  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  empire,  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  the  Mulde,  and  the  Saale.  It  consisted  formerly 
•of  three  duchies — A. -Dessau,  A.-Bernburg,  and  A.-Kothen.  A.  contains  896  sq.  m. 
Pop.  ’72,  203, 354 ;  ’75,  213,689.  A.  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Prussian 
-territories,  which  intermix  with  it  and  divide  it  into  portions.  Dessau,  Zerbst,  Bernburg, 
and  Kothen,  are  the  principal  towns.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
flux,  rape-seed,  hops,  and  tobacco.  Wine  is  produced  on  the  Saale.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  people,  wTho  are  generally  Protestants.  Part  of  the  former 
duchy  of  A.-Bernburg  approaching  the  Harz  mountains  possesses  mineral  wealth  in  iron 
and  other  mines.  A.  began  to  be  an  independent  principality  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century.  It  has  been  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  divided  amongst  branches 
of  the  reigning  family.  The  division  into  three  duchies  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  It  was  divided  originally  into  four  parts,  but  the  line  of  A. -Zerbst  has 
become  extinct.  The  three  duchies  were  independent  of  each  other;  but  a  family  com¬ 
pact  connected  the  reigning  lines,  which  often  led  them  to  take  public  action  conjointly. 
Some  of  the  princes  of  A.  have  been  eminent  in  the  political,  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Germany. 


ANHY  DRIDES,  is  the  term  now  commonly  given  to  the  compounds  formerly  known 
as  anhydrous  acids,  which  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  name,  seeing  that  these  bodies  do 
not  present  any  of  the  ordinary  properties  of  acids.  In  some  cases,  they  are  the  result 
of  the  dehydration  of  acids,  and  in  all  cases  they  represent  in  their  composition  the  acid 
minus  water.  One  of  the  most  eminent  French  chemists,  prof.  Wurtz,  lays  down 
the  following  general  principles:  “  (1)  The  anhydrides  of  monobasic  acids  (a)  contain  the 
elements  of  two  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid,  minus  1  molecule  (which  corresponds 
with  2  atoms)  of  water ;  (2)  the  anhydrides  of  bibasic  acids  ( b )  contain  the  elements  of  a 
molecule  of  a  bibasic  acid,  minus  a  molecule  of  water ;  (3)  the  anhydrides  of  tribasic 
acids  ( c )  contain  the  elements  of  a  tribasic  acid,  minus  water.”  Thus,  using  the  modern 
formulae  and  the  type  theory,  we  give  a  case  of  each  form  of  acid : 


Nitric  acid. 

Nitric  anhydride. 
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Sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  anhydride. 
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Phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 

(c) 

2(ph:K) 

— 

3H203 

=  2(P02.03) 

The  reader  who  may  not  at  once  be  able  to  interpret  these  formulae,  will  readily  see  that 

(^H4  f^2)  =  ^Os.HO,  the  old  formula  for  nitric  acid,  that  ^2^|4  04  =  2(S03.H0), 

the  old  formula  for  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  now  universally  placed  amongst  the  bibasic 

acids;  and  that  =  P05.3H0,  the  old  formula  for  tribasic  phosphoric  acid. 

According  to  the  old  system,  the  three  anhydrides  would  be  represented  by  N05,  S03, 
and  P05  respectively.  We  might  have  taken  organic  acids,  as,  for  example,  acetic  acid, 
succinic  acid,  in  place  of  nitric  and  sulphuric. 

The  anhydrides  of  the  monobasic  acids  are  formed  in  various  ways ;  thus,  hypochlo- 
rous  anhydride  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  oxide  of  mercury;  nitric  anhy¬ 
dride  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.  By  the  action  of 
ammonia,  the  anhydrides  of  monobasic  acids  are  converted  into  amides;  thus,  benzoic 
anhydride  (Ci4H503)  -f  ammonia  (NH3)  =  benzamide  (Ci4H7N02)  +  water  (HO).  <  The 
anhydrides  of  tribasic  acids  are  often  formed  by  the  mere  action  of  heat  on  the  acids,  as 
is  the  case  with  lactic  and  tartaric  acids. 

The  anhydrides  present  no  uniformity  of  appearance ;  for  example,  carbonic  anhydride 
(commonly  "known  as  carbonic  acid,  which  in  reality  is  C02, HO)  is  a  gas;  phosphoric 
anhydride  is  a  white  powder;  nitric  anhydride  occurs  in  crystals;  sulphuric  anhydride 
is  a  ductile  wax-like  substance;  while  the  anhydrides  of  the  organic  acids  are  oily  bodies 
heavier  than  water. 

The  most  important  property  of  this  class  is  their  conversion  into  the  corresponding 
acids,  under  the  influence  of  water. 

AN  HYDRITE,  a  mineral,  consisting  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  with  some  slight 
addition  of  sea-salt,  appears  in  several  varieties,  as,  1.  Granular;  found  in  concretions 
with  a  foliated  structure:  2.  Fibrous;  easily  broken  with  a  fracture  in  delicate  parallel 
fibers  3.  Radiated;  translucent:  4.  Sparry,  or  cube  spar:  5.  Compact,  of  various 
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shades,  white,  blue,  gray,  red.  A.  is  converted  into  g3^psum  by  combination  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  and  where  it  is  found  in  large  masses,  as  on  the  s.  of  the 
Harz  mountains  near  Osterode,  the  surface  consists  of  gypsum.  For  building,  A.  has 
no  great  value,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  this  change;  but  some  of  its  varieties, 
especially,  the  siliciferous  or  vulpenite,  found  at  Vulpino,  in  upper  Italy,  are  used  for 
sculptures,  and  take  a  fine  polish.  When  burned  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  used  as  a 
manure,  resembling  gypsum  in  its  effects. 

ANHY  DROUS  is  the  term  applied  to  a  chemical  substance  free  from  water.  Thus, 
ordinary  lime-shell  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln  is  simply  lime  (CaO)  without  any  water, 
and  is  called  anhydrous  lime ;  but  when  wTater  is  thrown  upon  the  lime-shell,  the  liquid 
disappears  by  combination  with  the  lime,  which  very  much  increases  in  volume  and 
becomes  hydrated  lime  (CaO,  HO).  Again,  ordinary  stucco,  before  being  used  by  the 
modeler,  contains  only  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  (CaOS03),  with  no  water,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  anhydrous;  but  when  water  is  added,  and  the  stucco  sets  into  its  mould,  it  combines 
with  two  equivalents  of  water,  and  becomes  hydrated  stucco  (2H0,Ca0S03).  Examples 
of  A.  substances  are  also  found  amongst  liquids ;  thus,  alcohol  free  from  water  is  called 
A.  alcohol ;  and  in  like  manner  we  speak  of  A.  acetic  acid,  A.  nitric  acid,  etc. 

AN  ILINE  is  now  universally  regarded  as,  in  a  technological  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  important  organic  compounds  yet  discovered  (see  Dye-Stuffs).  Its  chief  physical 
and  chemical  characters  are  described  under  the  head  of  Phenyl  (q.v.),  an  organic  radical, 
represented  by  Ci2H5,  which,  if  aniline  is  (as  Hofmann  believes)  a  derivation  of 

C12H5 ) 

ammonia,  replaces  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  yielding  H  -  N,  or  C12H7N,  which 

is  the  formula  for  this  compound.  There  is  one  salt  of  aniline  which  requires  notice, 
because  its  therapeutic  value  has  been  highly  praised — viz.,  the  sulphate  of  aniline, 
which  is  prepared  by  saturating  a  certain  amount  of  aniline  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  extracting  the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  which,  on  cooling, 
leaves  white  silvery  scales  of  sulphate  of  aniline.  To  obtain  the  salt  quite  pure,  it  may  be 
dissolved  and  separated  a  second  time,  after  which  it  must  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered 
bottles.  The  importance  which  the  aniline  manufacture  as  a  dye-stuff  has  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  has  led  to  the  study  of  its  physiological,  therapeutical,  and 
toxicological  properties,  and  hence  to  the  hygienic  precautions  which  should  be  adopted 
in  the  chemical  works  devoted  to  its  preparation,  as  well  as  to  the  influences  which  the 
aniline  colors  may  exert  on  those  who  employ  them  in  dress,  etc. 

The  physiological  action  of  aniline  has  been  recently  studied  by  nearly  a  dozen  inde¬ 
pendent  observers,  and  the  following  are  the  principal  results  at  which  they  have 
arrived :  (a)  When  administered  internally  in  a  moderate  dose,  this  substance  causes  a 
considerable  muscular  excitement,  lasting  for  some  minutes,  and  then  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing.  When  given  in  a  poisonous  dose,  it  causes  an  immediate  flow  of  viscid  saliva, 
from  which  the  animal  tries  to  free  itself  by  rubbing  its  mouth  on  the  ground ;  in  about 
ten  minutes  it  becomes  quiet  and  dull,  and  coldness  supervenes,  which  continues  and 
increases  till  death.  The  other  most  apparent  sj^mptoms  are  convulsive  spasms,  which 
first  affect  the  hind  legs,  but  soon  extend  to  the  anterior  extremities.  The  eyelids  are 
widely  separated,  while  the  pupils  are  somewhat  contracted;  and  the  tumultuous  beating 
of  the  heart  and  the  hurried  respiratory  movements  show  that  the  convulsive  state  of  the 
other  muscles  has  extended  to  those  which  regulate  the  most  important  vital  functions. 
From  10  to  15  drops  of  aniline  will  thus  prove  fatal  to  a  rabbit  or  to  a  dog  of  medium 
size.  In  still  larger  doses  the  poison  causes  the  animal’s  head  to  be  convulsively  drawn 
backwards,  and  death  rapidly  ensues.  On  examination  after  death,  an  odor  of  aniline 
is  found  to  be  given  off  by  the  blood,  whose  globules,  when  microscopically  examined, 
are  found  to  be  partially  disintegrated  and  deprived  of  their  red  pigment.  (b)  Its  effects 
on  animals,  as  well  as  those  of  nitro-benzine,  from  which  it  is  produced,  when  inhaled 
in  a  state  of  vapor,  have  been  carefully  studied  by  M.  Bergerow,  whose  experiments 
were  so  arranged  as  imitate  the  conditions  to  which  workmen  are  exposed  in  the  aniline 
manufactories.  As  might  be  expected,  the  effects  of  aniline  are  slower  and  less  marked 
than  when  the  substance  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  but  are  of  the  same  character — 
the  spinal  cord  and  muscular  system  being  more  or  less  excited;  while  the  vapor  of 
nitro-benzine,  which  seems  to  act  primarilydm  the  brain,  causes  stupor.  On  the  whole, 
the  experiments  tended  to  show  that  aniline,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  spasmodic 
„ symptoms  which  it  excites,  is  less  serious  in  its  consequences  and  more  transient  in  its 
action  than  nitro-benzine.  The  phenomena  observed  in  experiments  on  animals  closely 
correspond  with  those  which  have  been  observed  in  cases  in  which  man  has  been  exposed 
to  the  noxious  vapor.  The  following  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Knaggs  seems  well  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  inhaling  a  large  dose  of  aniline  vapor:  A  workman  broke  a 
carboy  containing  a  large  quantity  of  this  liquid,  which  fell  over  him  without  entering 
his  mouth.  In  trying  to  wipe  up  the  aniline,  he  respired  the  vapor  for  some  time,  felt 
giddy,  and  complained  of  his  head  and  chest.  When  seen  some  hours  afterwards,  his 
face  and  body  were  of  a  livid  leaden  blue ;  the  lips,  gums,  tongue,  and  eyes  of  a  corpse¬ 
like  bluish  pallor;  he  was  breathing  by  gasping,  and  appeared  at  the  point  of  death. 
There  was  then  no  convulsion,  and  he  was  quite  sensible.  His  pulse  was  small  and 
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irregular.  Under  very  energetic  treatment  (alcohol,  ammonia,  chloric  ether,  internally,  and 
cold  affusions  and  sinapisms  externally),  he  recovered.  According  to  Dr.  Letlieby,  who 
has  reported  a  similar  case,  the  aniline  undergoes  changes  in  the  blood  similar  to  those 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  formation  of  the  dye-stuffs;  andthe  mauve,  magenta,  etc.,  that 
are  thus  formed  in  the  circulation,  occasion  the  blue  or  violet  color  which  the  gums  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  present  in  these  cases. 

The  symptoms  observed  in  the  various  experiments  on  animals  led  several  physicians 
to  try  its  therapeutic  action  iu  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Sulphate  of  aniline  was 
the  form  selected,  and  chorea  the  disease  on  which  it  was  especially  tried,  although  it 
has  also  been  administered  in  epilepsy  and  other  nervous  diseases.  The  results  are  con¬ 
tradictory;  and  till  further  evidence  of  its  value  is  adduced,  it  is  not  likely  to  supplant 
other  medicines  of  the  same  class. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  nitro-benzine  and  aniline  (for  the  two 
are  prepared  in  the  same  works)  suffer,  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  commencing  this 
occupation,  from  severe  supra-orbital  headache,  frequently  accompanied  with  nausea 
and  vomiting.  While  some  persons  suffer  so  severely  that  they  are  compelled  to  seek 
another  employment,  most,  after  a  fortnight’s  experience,  cease  to  feel  the  ill  effects, 
except  accidentally,  as  after  extra  work  or  intense  heat.  Till  they  become  seasoned, 
most  suffer  from  vertigo,  wdiicli  rapidly  disappears  on  exposure  to  a  current  of  fresh  air, 
and  sometimes  the  vertigo  is  succeeded  by  loss  of  consciousness.  Sometimes  the  face 
becomes  congested,  the  patient  staggers  and  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  semi-comatose  state 
like  a  drunken  man;  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  he  wakes  up,  suffering  only  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  fatigue.  In  other  cases,  regular  epileptiform  convulsions  of  the  limbs  and  tetanic 
spasms  of  the  neck  are  observed,  the  patient  often  remaining  in  this  state  for  an  hour  or 
more  before  recovery.  Such  may  be  regarded  as  the  acute  symptoms  exhibited  by  new 
hands.  Those  who  have  become  seasoned,  complain  of  great  general  languor,  a  partial 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  upper  extremities,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels;  and  they 
almost  always  present  a  decolorization  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  impoverished  state  of  their  blood,  which  is  said  to  be  rapidly  restored  by 
making  the  patient  inhale  oxygen  gas  or  compressed  air.  In  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  aniline  colors  on  the  health  of  those  who  use  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  even 
if  they  wTere  poisonous,  they  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  stuffs  that  are  dyed  with  them, 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  detachment  of  a  noxious  powder,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
arsenical  greens.  But  fortunately  they  seem  perfectly  harmless  even  when  taken 
internally,  according  to  Sonnenkelb,  provided  they  are  completely  freed  from  the  arsenic, 
lead,  mercury,  or  other  poisonous  metal  that  has  been  employed  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
aniline.  Hence,  when  they  are  quite  pure,  fuchsine  and  the  allied  pigments  ,  may  be 
safely  employed  in  coloring  sweetmeats,  liqueurs,  confectionery,  ices,  etc.,  which  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  know,  seeing  how  largely  they  are  at  the  present  day  employed. 

ANIMA,  Con,  in  music;  with  animation,  in  a  spirited  manner. 

AN'IMA  MUNDI  literally  signifies  “  the  soul  of  the  world.”  The  doctrine  contained 
in  this  phrase  was  a  favorite  one  with  the  early  philosophers,  who  conceived  that  there 
resided  in  nature  a  force  immaterial,  yet  not  intelligential,  which  was  the  source  of  all 
physical  and  sentient  life.  Plato  held  it  impossible  for  pure  spirit— the  atmosphere  in 
which  alone  eternal  and  archetypal  ideas  could  exist— to  bear  any  relation  whatever  to 
matter,  and  he  therefore  supposed  the  latter  to  be  operated  upon  by  an  inferior  agency, 
the  A.  M.  In  the  system  of  the  Stoics,  the  A.  M.  was  conceived  to  be  the  sole  vital 
force  in  the  universe;  it  usurped  the  office  of  pure  spirit,  and  the  doctrine  became  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  pantheism  (q.v.).  The  notion  does  not  seem  to  liave.been  entertained 
by  the  schoolmen,  but  it  reappears  in  the  writings  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus, 
and  Van  Helmont,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held  by  More,  Cudworth,  and  others. 

ANIMAL  and  ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  According  to  a  very  old  classification,  all  bodies 
are  divided  into  three  kingdoms— the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal.  Animals 
and  vegetables  are  again  classed  together  as  orgaiiic,  in  opposition  to  minerals,  which 
are  inovganic.  Mineral  bodies  are  masses  of  matter  without  internal  movement,  increas¬ 
ing  by  additions  from  without,  having,  with  the  exception  of  crystals,  no  determinate 
form  or  size,  homogeneous  throughout,  and  without  relation  of  one  part  to  anotliei. 
Animals  and  plants,  on  the  contrary,  exist  as  individual  beings,  consisting  of  various 
organs.  Their  existence  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  and  at  their  death  they  are 
replaced  by  other  similar  beings  developed  out  of  them. 

The  distinction  between  animals  and  plants  strikes  us  at  once  in  the  higher  classes; 
but  amon<r  the  lower  organisms  there  are  beings  which  have  been  at  times  classed 
among  animals,  at  times  among  plants.  The  marks  of  animality  which,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  have  as  yet  been  found  to  exist  in  all  animals,  are  spontaneous  motion,  the 
existence  of  a  special  digesting  apparatus  (it  may  be  only  a  mouth  and  a  stomach),  and 
sensation  by  means  of  nerves.  The  prevalence  of  nitrogen  as  a  chemical  ingiedient  is 
another  general  characteristic  of  animals,  while  carbon  prevails,  in  plants. .  Most  ani¬ 
mals  though  not  all,  possess  the  faculty  of  ^co-motion  (q.v.);  it  is  wanting  in  some,  as 
the  oyster  and  polype.  This  locomotion  is  generally  effected  by  appropriate  organs, 
which  are  very  different  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  as  legs,  wings,  fins,  suckers, 
cilia,  etc.,  sometimes  merely  by  muscular  dilatations  and  contractions.  In  the  higher 
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animals,  it  is  connected  with  a  special  system  of  bones  and  muscles,  which  becomes 
less  and  less  prominent  as  we  descend  in  the  scale,  and  at  last  disappears. 

Nutrition  is  effected  by  swallowing  and  digesting  organic  matter  by  means  of  a 
mouth,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal.  A  part  of  the  food — the  chyle,  namely,  which 
results  from  digestion — is  taken  up  by  a  system  of  vessels  into  the  body  of  the  animal, 
and  thrown  into  the  blood,  into  which,  under  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  or  gills, 
it  is  converted;  the  other  part  is  excreted  by  a  second  orifice,  except  in  some  of  the 
lowest  forms  where  the  mouth  forms  the  exit.  For  keeping  up  a  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  must  be  brought  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  nourishment, 
there  is  provided  a  system  of  blood-vessels  and,  in  the  higher  classes,  a  heart,  bee 
Heart.  Nutrition  may,  to  some  extent,  take  place  also  by  absorption  from  the  external 
surface;  but  this  is  not  considerable  except,  perhaps,  among  the  lowest  classes  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  substances  that  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  an  animal  are  either  vegetable  or 
animal,  and  the  mouth  and  other  organs  are  adapted  accordingly.  The  number  of  om¬ 
nivorous  animals  is  small,  and  among  these  man  has  the  greatest  latitude  of  choice. 

Propagation  or  reproduction  takes  place  in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  among  the 
lowest  forms,  by  division,  gemmation  or  budding,  and  cell-germs;  among  the  more  per¬ 
fect,  by  generation  between  two  individuals  of  different  sex.  Of  the  two  sexes,  the 
male  is  generally  distinguished  by  superior  size  and  strength,  more  brilliant  coloring, 
larger  appendages,  and  often  stronger  voice.  Besides  male  and.  female,  there  are  among 
some  animals  (bees  and  ants)  neuters.  In  some  of  the  lower  kinds,  the  individuals  are 
hermaphrodite.  See  Reproduction. 

All  animals  develop  gradually,  and  most  of  them  go  through  one  or  more  changes  of 
form  or  metamorphoses.  This  is  most  marked  among  insects  which  go  through  the  four 
stages  of  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect.  The  class  of  reptiles  with  naked  skins 
also  go  through  changes,  though  less  striking.  In  the  higher  animals,  these  transitions 
through  a  series  of  forms  take  place  in  the  ovum,  or  before  birth.  In  some  cases  the 
embryo  comes  to  maturity  after  the  exclusion  of  the  ovum  (birds  and  amphibia);  in 
others  (mammalia),  within  the  body  of  the  mother:  animals  of  the  last  kind  are  called 
viviparous.  The  reproduction  of  some  intestinal  worms  is  peculiar;  the  egg  of  the 
mother-animal  produces  a  sexless  creature — a  nurse — the  eggs  laid  by  which  reproduce 
the  original  animal.  A  somewhat  similar  peculiarity  is  observed  in  some  insects,  as 
aphides.  See  Aphis. 

The  life  of  animals  is  dependent  on  many  conditions.  Among  these  rank  warmth, 
atmospheric  air,  and  moisture,  along  with  sufficient  nourishment.  Light  also  is.  essen¬ 
tial  to  many,  though  most  of  the  colorless  animals  of  the  lower  classes  can  dispense 
with  it.  With  regard  to  outward  pressure,  the  limits  are  wide,  as  is  seen  in  the  condor 
soaring  to  a  height  of  20,000  ft.,  and  the  whale  descending  to  a  depth  of  1000  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  But  individual  animals  are  confined  to  much  narrower  limits; 
often  to  one  circumscribed  range  of  climate,  one  species  of  food,  one  medium.  To  go 
beyond  those  limits,  though  it  does  not  always  occasion  death,  yet  gives  rise  to  various 
degrees  of  degeneracy,  from  which  even  man  with  all  his  powers  of  adaptation  is  not 
exempt. 

Most  animals  give  more  or  less  strong  indications  of  mind :  in  those  high  in  the 
scale,  this  mental  life  rises  to  intellect  capable  of  cultivation,  while  in  the  lower  classes 
it  appears  as  instinct  confined  to  a  few  operations.  For  communicating  with  the  outer 
world,  vertebrated  animals  are  provided  with  a  nervous  system  in  connection  with  a 
central  brain — a  cerebral  nervous  system;  the  ganglionic  nervous  system  of  the  lower 
animals  seems  to  serve  this  purpose  less  and  less  as  we  descend  in  the  scale.  The  impres¬ 
sions  from  without  are  received  immediately  by  the  organs  of  sense,  which  become 
more  numerous  and  complex  the  higher  the  animal  stands  in  the  scale;  among  the 
highest,  five  senses  are  usually  distinguished,  which  are  variously  developed  in  different 
species — in  none  so  harmoniously  as  in  man. 

Nocturnal  sleep,  being  the  means  of  gathering  strength  for  the  activity  of  the  waking 
hours,  stands  in  intimate  relation  to  that  activity,  and  therefore  is  wanting  in  beings 
low  in  the  scale.  Winter  sleep,  or  hibernation  (q.v.),  serves  many  animals  instead  of 
migration,  to  enable  them  to  outlive  the  cold  and  hunger  of  winter.  Analogous  is  the 
summer  sleep  of  serpents  and  crocodiles,  which  lie  buried  in  the  dry  mud  during  the 
summer  droughts  of  the  tropics. 

Of  the  other  vital  manifestations  of  animals  may  be  mentioned  the  faculty  of  giving 
light  (glow-worm,  medusae),  and  that  of  developing  electricity,  both  possessed  only  by  a 
few;  also  voice,  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  vertebrate  animals,  and  of  them  chiefly 
to  the  warm-blooded. 

A  very  remarkable  peculiarity  occurs  in  some  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  animals,  in 
what  may  be  termed  a  composite  life;  individuals  which  separately  manifest  many  of 
the  powers  of  life  being  united  in  part  of  their  frame,  many  of  them  together  into  one 
living  mass.  Of  this,  examples  are  numerous  among  the  zoophytes  (q.v.),  some  of 
which  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  article  Alcyonium. 

Apart  from  the  transforming  and  modifying  influence  of  man,  the  animals  and 
plants  of  a  district — its  fauna  and  flora — give  it  life  and  character.  To  man  himself , 
animals  stand  in  a  variety  of  relations  of  the  highest  importance.  Some  are  directly 
useful  to  him  for  labor,  food,  the  chase,  etc. ;  others  hurtful,  as  destroyers  of  vegeta- 
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tion,  as  beasts  of  prey,  as  vermin,  or  by  tlieir  poisons. — The  number  of  known  species 
ot  animals  amounts  at  present  to  about  130,000.  To  describe  and  classify  these  on 
scientific  principles,  is  the  object  of  zoology  (q.v.). 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY.  The  object  of  researches  into  the  chemical  nature  of  animal 
substances  is  twofold :  First,  to  classify  the  proximate  or  immediate  component  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  animal  body,  study  their  properties,  their  mutual  relations  and  metamor¬ 
phoses,  and  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  they  are  composed;  second,  to  investigate 
the  processes  that  go  on  during  the  elaboration  and  assimilation  of  new  materials,  and 
the  wearing  out  and  excretion  of  old — processes  that,  taken  together,  constitute  nutri¬ 
tion,  or  the  vegetative  side  of  animal  life.  Without  a  pretty  complete  knowledge  of  the 
first  part,  no  successful  researches  can  be  made  in  the  second;  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  animal  compounds  containing  nitrogen  that  we  owe  the 
recent  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  processes  of  life.  That  advance  is  not 
the  less  decided  that  we  are  still  far  from  a  complete  understanding  of  them.  The 
general  laws  of  chemistry  are  now  traced  into  the  province  of  organic  nature  much 
further  than  formerly,  and  the  abrupt  partition  between  the  two  is  removed.  It  is  still 
acknowledged  that  these  laws  operate  differently  within  the  sphere  of  organic  life,  from 
what  they  do  without;  but  instead  of  resting  contented  with  saying,  that  owing  to  the 
vital  force  this  could  not  be  otherwise,  the  aim  is  now  to  trace  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  modified  action  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  animal  body  two  classes  of  substances  may  be  distinguished:  those  that 
properly  compose  the  body,  and  those  that  are  on  the  way  either  into  it  or  out  of  it. 
The  former,  or  actual  components  of  the  body,  ar$,  again,  of  two  kinds:  1.  Substances 
that  compose  the  actual  tissues  of  the  organs,  and  in  which  the  vital  functions  seem 
properly  to  inhere;  the  substances,  namely,  of  muscle,  of  nerve,  of  brain,  of  membranes, 
sinews,  and  the  organic  part  of  the  bones.  All  these  agree  in  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon, 
lmlrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  usually  minute  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  But  in  respect  of  their  mode  of  composition,  they  fall  into  two  classes — those 
that  yield  gelatine  on  boiling,  and  those  that  do  not.  To  the  former  belong  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  cartilages,  bones,  sinews,  and  skin;  to  the  latter  the  fibrin  of  the  muscles 
and  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  the  albumen  of  the  nerves  and  blood,  the  caseine  of  milk, 
etc.  These  last  are  the  so-called  compounds  of  proteine  (q.v.).  In  the  living  tissues  all 
these  matters  are  combined  with  about  90  per  cent  of  water.  2.  Besides  the  above, 
which  are  the  real  animalized  or  vital  substances,  the  animal  body  contains  substances 
which  are  merely  deposited  in  the  cells  and  interstices  of  the  former  for  imparting  color, 
solidity,  elasticity,  etc.  Of  this  kind  are  fat,  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones,  pigment, 
etc.  Whether  the  minute  quantities  of  common  salt  and  of  phosphates  that  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  animals  essentially  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the  substance  they  are 
associated  with,  is  not  yet  made  out,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  they  do;  at  all  events 
they  play  a  very  important  part.  . 

The  substances  that  are  on  their  way  into  and  out  of  the  body  form  on  the  one  hand 
the  contents  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  organs  of  excretion. 
The  vascular  system  forms  the  ipeans  of  communication  between  both  and  the  substance 
of  the  body,  and  the  blood  is  the  carrier  of  all  that  enters  that  substance  or  leaves  it.  In 
the  digestive  organs,  accordingly,  we  find,  along  with  the  unaltered  materials  of  the 
food,  the  various  products  of  their  digestion,  and  at  last  the  useless  refuse,  not  absorb¬ 
able  by  the  vascular  system,  and  the  various  fluids — some  acid,  some  alkaline — added  to 
the  food  to  effect  its  digestion,  such  as  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  bile. 

The  matters  prepared  in  the  digestive  organs  for  being  taken  up  into  the  blood,  either 
enter  the  venous  system  directly,  or  get  there  by  first  going  through  the  lymphatic  sys¬ 
tem.  This  last  contains  a  fluid  which  is  chemically  very  like  the  blood,  but  colorless — 
the  chyle,  namely.  This  fluid  and  the  blood  contain  the  so-called  proteine  compounds 
derived  from  the  food,  partly  in  solution,  and  partly  solid  in  the  blood  corpuscles. 
Arterial  blood  contains,  besides,  all  those  salts  and  other  substances  that  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  nourishment  of  the  various  organs.  The  venous  system,  again,  which  brings 
back  the  blood  from  the  different  parts  to  the  central  organs,  is  laden  with  all  the  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  no  longer  of  use,  and  must  therefore  be  carried  to  the  chief  excretory  organs — 
the  skin,  liver,  and  kidneys.  The  dark  color  of  venous  blood  indicates  that  its  compo¬ 
nents  have  undergone  a  change.  But  all  blood  that  is  on  its  way  both  to  and  from  the 
parts  of  the  body,  before  it  can  impart  nourishment,  must  pass  through  the  lungs,  an 
organ  in  which  it  is  brought  into  extensive  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  and  undergoes 
a  process  of  oxidation,  producing  the  following  palpable  results:  The  disappearance  of 
a  portion  of  the  inhaled  oxygen,  and  the  substitution  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  in  its 
place;  the  transformation  of  the  dark  venous  blood  and  of  the  chyle  into  red  arterial 
blood;  lastly,  the  development  of  heat.  Breathing,  then,  contributes  to  nutrition  by 
making  the  blood  fit  for  that  purpose;  it  is  an  excretory  process,  inasmuch  as  it  burns 
out  useless  matters  and  separates  them  in  the  form  of  gases;  and  at  the  same  time  it  pro¬ 
duces  heat,  without  which  life  could  not  go  on. 

Sweat,  urine,  bile,  and  emanations  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  contain  only  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  effete  animal  substances ;  many  of  these  products  are  highly  intercst- 
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ing  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  especially  urea,  uric  acid,  and  bile.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  comparative  investigation  of  the  blood  in  its  dilferent  states,  of  the  excretions  and 
secretions,  can  alone  give  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  vegetative  side  of  the 
organism;  and,  accordingly,  this  kind  of  investigation  has  in  recent  times  become  of 
the  highest  importance  for  pathology  and  diagnosis.  See  Liebig’s  famous  work  on  A.  C., 
translated  by  Gregory,  and  the  excellent  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologischen  Ghemie  (3d  ed. , 
Leip.  1854),  by  Lehmann. 

ANIMAL  FLOWEK.  See  Actinia,  and  Anemone  (Sea). 

ANIMAL  HEAT  is  that  generated  in  animal  bodies  by  certain  of  the  changes  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place  within  them.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  any  material  increase  or  decrease  of  it 
from  the  healthy  standard  endangers  life.  The  air  and  other  objects  surrounding  the 
body  being  in  almost  all  cases  colder  than  it,  are  constantly  stealing  part  of  its  warmth-, 
but  within  the  system  there  are  processes  incessantly  going  on  which  produce  more  heat. 
When  the  heat  thus  generated  is  not  dissipated  fast  enough,  so  that  the  body  tends  to 
become  warmer  than  the  due  degree,  the  accumulation  finds  vent  in  perspiration,  the 
evaporation  of  which  carries  off  the  excess.  The  power  of  producing  heat  is  in  relation 
to  the  climate  in  which  the  animal  is  accustomed  to  live.  It  is  weaker  in  warm  climates 
than  in  cold,  and  consequently,  when  an  animal  is  removed  from  a  warm  to  a  cold 
climate,  it  frequently  pines  and  dies.  In  most  fish  and  reptiles,  commonly  termed 
“  cold-blooded  animals,”  the  temperature  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  water  or  air  in 
which  they  live ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  hibernating  animals  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  torpid  condition. 

Man  has  the  power,  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  warm-blooded  animals,  of  adapting 
himself  to  changes  of  surrounding  temperature.  His  average  standard  of  heat  is  about 
98.4°  F.,  varying  with  circumstances,  being  slightly  higher  after  exercise  or  a  hearty 
meal,  and  at  noonday  than  at  midnight.  It  also  varies  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  body, 
rising  to  106°  in  a  fever,  and  falling  as  low  as  77°  in  cholera.  But  if  the  body  be  in  a 
healthy  condition,  the  standard  of  heat  is  maintained,  even  when  the  person  is  exposed 
to  intense  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  men  attending  furnaces;  one  can  for  a  short  time  be 
exposed  to  350°  of  heat  without  materially  raising  the  temperature  of  his  own  body, 
although  he  will  lose  weight  by  the  copious  perspiration  necessary  for  the  evaporation. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the  power  of  generating  heat  bears  a  close  relation 
to  the  activity  or  sluggishness  of  the  animal.  Thus,  many  birds,  which  are  perpetually 
in  action,  have  the  highest  temperature  (100°-112°);  and  the  swallow  and  quick-flighted 
birds,  higher  than  the  fowls  which  keep  to  the  ground.  The  higher  the  standard  of  A. 
H.  the  less  able  is  the  animal  to  bear  a  reduction  of  its  temperature ;  if  that  of  a  bird  or 
mammal  be  reduced  30°,  the  vital  changes  become  slower,  more  languid,  and  death 
ensues.  Fish  and  frogs,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  inclosed  in  ice  and  yet  survive. 

The  sources  of  animal  heat  in  the  living  body  are  tbe  chemical  and  physical  changes 
continually  taking  place.  The  chemical  changes  are  those  occurring  in  respiration, 
digestion,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  muscular  and  nervous  action.  It  has  been  shown 
experimentally  that  when  those  functions  are  performed  there  is  an  increase  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Heat  is,  no  doubt,  also  produced  by  any  movements  causing  friction.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  sources  of  heat  are  (1)  the  energy  locked  up  in  the  food  consumed ;  and  (2)  in  the 
oxygen  inhaled  in  respiration.  The  food,  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  is  split  up  into 
its  constituent  parts ;  these  are  absorbed,  and  may  become  parts  of  the  textures  and  fluids 
of  the  body  for  a  time;  and  these  textures,  in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  disin¬ 
tegrate,  become  redissolved,  and  are  then  eliminated  by  various  channels  from  the  body : 
all  of  these  processes  generate  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  byintu- 
ing,  in  the  process  of  respiration,  with  the  carbon  or  hydrogen  of  certain  of  the  tissues 
or  of  the  food,  produces  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  thus  also  heat  is  generated.  If 
we  estimated  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  consumed  and  of  the  oxygen  inhaled  in 
respiration  as  so  much  heat,  and  also  estimated,  as  near  accuracy  as  possible,  the  amount 
of  heat  produced  in  the  various  processes  above  referred  to,  it  would  be  found  that  this 
latter  amount  of  heat  would  be  less  than  that  derivable  from  the  food  and  oxygen.  This 
deficiency  is  accounted  for  by  the  work  done  by  the  body,  partly  as  internal  mechanical 
work,  such  as  the  movements  of  heart  and  lungs,  etc. ,  and  partly  as  external  mechanical 
work,  such  as  the  movements  of  the  body  in  "the  performance  of  the  daily  activities  of 
life.  This  view  of  A.  H.,  which  is  now  universally  adopted,  was  first  put  forward  by 
J.  R.  Mayer,  of  Heilbronn,  in  1842-1845,  and  numerous  applications  of  it  have  since 
been  made  to  many  physiological  and  pathological  phenomena. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  or  Mesmerism  is  a  supposed  influence  or  emanation  by 
means  of  which  one  person  can  act  upon  another,  producing  wonderful  effects  upon  his 
body,  and  controlling  his  actions  and  thoughts.  It  was  fancied  to  have  some  analogy 
to  the  magnetism  of  the  loadstone,  and  hence  its  name.  The  term  has  been  used  to 
group  together  a  multitude  of  manifestations  deemed  of  a  wonderful  kind,  and  which 
have  given  rise  to  an  amount  of  delusion  and  credulity  hardly  exemplified  on  any  other 
subject.  Electro-biology,  Odylism,  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  table-talking,  spiritual¬ 
ism,  have  been  classed  as  only  modifications  of  the  same  phenomena.  The  art  of 
inducing  the  magnetic  state,  as  practiced  by  its  discoverer,  Mesmer,  involved  the  use  of 
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apparatus — the  baquet  or  magnetic  tub,  iron  rods,  etc. ;  but  the  more  common  means 
have  been  passes  made  by  the  hands  of  the  magnetizer  from  the  head  of  the  “  subject” 
or  patient  downward,  or  simply  making  him  fix  his  eyes  on  the  operator.  He  then  gen¬ 
erally  feels  a  creeping  sensation  stealing  over  the  surface,  and  shortly  falls  into  the  mes¬ 
meric  sleep — a  state  more  or  less  resembling  somnambulism.  About  one  person  in  ten 
is  found  capable  of  being  thus  affected,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  While  in  this  state, 
the  functions  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  much  affected;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and 
the  respiration  are  quickened  or  retarded,  and  the  secretions  altered,  and  that  chiefly 
at  the  will  of  the  operator;  at  his  direction,  the  limbs  are  made  rigid,  or  become  endowed 
with  unnatural  strength ;  one  liquid  tastes  as  any  other,  and  is  hot  or  cold,  sweet  or  bit¬ 
ter,  as  the  subject  is  told;  in  short,  every  thought,  sensation,  and  movement  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  obeys  the  behest  of  the  mesmerizer.  According  to  the  mesmeric  theory,  the  nervous 
energy  of  the  operator  has  overpowered  that  of  the  subject,  as  a  powerful  magnet  does 
a  weak  one,  and  the  two  are  in  rapport,  as  it  is  termed.  In  some  cases  the  mesmeric 
trance  assumes  the  form  of  clairvoyance.  See  Somnambulism. 

It  has  been  clearly  established,  however,  that  the  notion  of  a  force  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever  proceeding  in  such  cases  from  a  person  or  from  a  magnetizing  apparatus,  is  a  delu¬ 
sion.  The  effects,  whatever  they  are,  must  have  their  cause  somewhere  else.  Where 
it  is  to  be  looked  for  was  indicated,  though  not  followed  up,  as  early  as  1785,  in  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  one  of  whom  was  Franklin,  appointed  by  the  king  of  France 
to  examine  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer.  They  report  that  “  on  blindfolding  those  who 
seemed  to  be  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  (of  this  agent),  all  its  ordinary  effects  were 
produced  when  nothing  was  done  to  them  but  when  they  imagined  they  were  magnet¬ 
ized,  while  none  of  its  effects  were  produced  when  they  were  really  magnetized,  but 
imagined  nothing  was  done ;  that  when  brought  under  a  magnetized  tree  (one  of  Mesmer’s 
modes  of  operating),  nothing  happened  if  the  subjects  of  the  experiment  thought  they 
were  at  a  distance  from  the  tree,  while  they  were  immediately  thrown  into  convulsions 
if  they  believed  they  were  near  the  tree,  although  really  at  a  distance  from  it;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  effects  actually  produced  were  produced  purely  by  the  imagination. 

But  this  part  of  the  science  of  human  nature — the  reflex  action  of  the  mental  upon 
the  physical — had  not  then  been  sufficiently  studied,  and  is  not  now  widely  enough 
known  to  render  the  conclusion  of  the  reporters  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena;  and  the  fallacies  of  mesmerism,  though  subjected  since  to  many  similar  exposures 
(Dr.  Falkoner  of  Bath,  e.g. ,  annihilated  the  patent  metallic  tractors  of  Perkin,  by  making 
wooden  ones  exactly  like  them,  which  produced  exactly  the  same  effects),  have  constantly 
revived  in  some  shape  or  other.  One  chief  cause  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  delusion  is, 

|  that  the  opponents  of  mesmerism  do  not  distinguish  between  denying  the  theory  of  the 
mesmerists  and  the  facts  which  that  theory  pretends  to  explain,  and  have  been  too  ready 
to  ascribe  the  whole  to  delusion  and  fraud.  It  thus  happens  that  the  most  skeptical  often 
become  all  of  a  sudden  the  most  credulous.  Finding  that  things  do  actually  happen 
which  they  cannot  explain,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  denounce  as  impostures,  they 
rush  to  the  other  extreme,  and  embrace  not  only  the  facts  but  the  theory,  and  call  this, 
too,  believing  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  Now,  the  reality  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
manifestations  appealed  to  by  the  mesmerist  must  be  admitted,  though  we  deny  his 
explanation  of  them ;  and  even  where  their  reality  must  be  denied,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  mesmerist  is  not  sincere  in  believing  them ;  there  is  only  greater  room  than  in 
any  other  case  for  suspecting  that  he  has  deceived  himself. 

The  first  to  give  a  really  scientific  direction  to  the  investigation  of  appearances  of  this 
class  was  Mr.  Braid,  a  surgeon  in  Manchester  (see  Hypnotism),  who  detaches  them  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  semblance  of  power  exerted  by  one  individual  over  another,  or  by 
metallic  disks  or  magnets,  and  traces  the  whole  to  the  brain  of  the  subject,  acted  on  by 
suggestion,  a  principle  long  known  to  psychologists,  though  never  made  so  prominent  as 
it  ought  to  be.  The  subject  is  ably  handled  in  a  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  Sept., 
1853  (said  to  be  by  Dr.  Carpenter).  The  reviewer  traces  the  operation  of  this  principle 
through  the  most  ordinary  actions,  which  no  one  thinks  wonderful,  up  to  the  most 
miraculous  of  the  so-called  “  spiritual”  manifestations. 

Ideas  become  associated  in  our  minds  by  habit  or  otherwise,  and  one  being  awakened 
brings  on  another,  thus  forming  a  train  of  thought ;  this  is  internal  suggestion.  But  im¬ 
pressions  from  without  originate  and  modify  these  trains,  constituting  external  suggestion. 
While  awake  and  in  a  normal  condition,  the  will  interferes  with  and  directs  these  trains, 
of  thought,  selecting  some  ideas  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  comparing  them  with  others  and 
with  present  impressions.  A  comparative  inactivity  of  this  selecting  and  comparing 
faculty,  leaving  the  flow  of  ideas  to  its  spontaneous  activity,  produces  the  state  of  mind 
called  reverie  or  abstraction.  In  dreaming  and  somnambulism,  the  will  and  judgment 
seem  completely  suspended;  and  under  its  internal  suggestions  the  mind  becomes  a  mere 
automaton,  while  external  suggestions,  if  they  act  at  all,  act  as  upon  a  machine.  These 
are  well-known  facts  of  the  human  constitution,  and  independent  of  mesmerism,  though 
their  bearing  upon  it  is  obvious. 

Another  fact  of  like  bearing  is  the  effect  of  concentrated  attention  on  any.  object  of 
thought  in  intensifying  the  impression  received.  This  may  proceed  so  far,  in  morbid 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  that  an  idea  or  revived  sensation  assumes  the  vividness  of 
a  present  impression,  and  overpowers  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Ideas  thus  become 
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dominant ,  overriding  tlie  impressions  of  the  outer  world,  and  carrying  themselves  out 
into  action  independently  of  the  will,  and  even  without  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
These  dominant  ideas  play  a  greater  part  in  human  actions  and  beliefs  than  most  are 
aware  of.  “Expectant  attention”  acts  powerfully  on  the  bodily  organs,  and  often  makes 
the  individual  see  and  hear  what  he  expects  to  see  and  hear,  and,  without  his  conscious¬ 
ness,  moves  his  muscles  to  bring  it  about.  These,  too,  are  recognized  facts  in  the  science  of 
physiology  and  psychology  (see  Carpenter’s  Human  Physiology  and  Dr.  Holland’s  Chap¬ 
ters  on  Mental  Physiology). 

These  principles  enable  us  to  bring  together  and  explain  a  whole  class  of  phenomena, 
reverie,  dreaming,  somnambulism,  the  inspiration  of  the  Delphic  priestess,  religious 
ecstasies,  the  physical  excitement  attendant  on  “  revivals”  and  “camp-meetings,”  belief 
in  witchcraft,  possession,  and  mania,  individual  and  epidemic.  And  it  is  now  held  that 
the  manifestations  of  mesmerism,  electro-biology,  etc.,  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  are 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

The  mesmeric  state  is  produced  by  a  steady  gaze  at  some  fixed  object.  There  is  no 
peculiar  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  mesmerist  or  in  a  metallic  disk,  for  a  spot  on  the  wall 
will  produce  the  effect.  The  thing  requisite  is  a  monotonous  and  sustained  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  subject’s  will,  producing  weariness  and  vacancy  of  mind;  and  this  resembles 
the  condition  that  induces  reverie  and  sleep,  and  leaves  the  mind  open  to  any  suggestion, 
and  at  the  command  of  any  idea  that  may  be  made  to  possess  him.  But  that  he  is  governed 
by  his  own  ideas,  and  not  by  the  will  of  the  mesmerizer,  is  clear  No  wish  of  the  mes¬ 
merize?',  or  of  any  other  person,  was  ever  known  to  affect  the  “  subject"  until  it  was  conveyed 
to  him  hy  voice' or  otherwise;  while  an  idea  suggested  by  putting  his  body  in  a  certain 
posture,  or  by  an  accidental  touch,  has  the  same  effect  as  a  command.  If  lie  seems  more 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  mesmerizer  than  of  any  one  else,  it  is  because  he  was  previously 
impressed  with  that  idea,  and  is  therefore  more  awake  to  his  suggestions.  It  is  thus  that 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  play  upon  him  as  an  instrument — to  make  him  taste,  feel, 
think,  and  act,  and  lose  and  recover  memory,  the  power  over  his  limbs,  or  even  his  own 
identity,  as  the  operator  dictates.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  thus  indicating  the 
principle  of  explanation,  leaving  to  the  reader  to  apply  it  in  detail.  See  Mesmerism. 

The  manifestations  connected  with  table-turning,  such  of  them  as  are  genuine,  are 
explained  by  the  operation  of  expectant  attention.  A  number  of  individuals  sit  round  a 
table  with  their  hands  resting  upon  it,  having  the  idea  in  their  minds  that  it  will  or  may 
move,  the  di?'ection  of  the  expected  movement  being  also  agreed  upon.  Accordingly,  if 
none  of  the  party  are  very  skeptical,  it  generally  does  move  after  a  time,  all  declaring, 
and  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  they  did  not  press.  And  y et  it  has  been  proved,  by  a  con¬ 
trivance  of  Faraday,  that  there  always  is  pressure,  though  without  the  will  or  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  performers;  and  this  is  only  what  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  involuntary 
effects  of  a  dominant  idea.  This  explanation  does  not  suffice  for  many  of  the  wonders 
related  by  believers  to  have  happened.  But  all  such  are  to  be  received  with  suspicion, 
and  that  without  accusing  the  relaters  of  bad  faith.  The  very  disposition  to  look  for 
something  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature  makes  them  incapable,  for  the  time,  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  what  actually  happens  from  what  they  expect  to  happen.  The  mysterious 
indications  of  the  divining-rod,  and  of  an  oscillating  body,  such  as  a  ring,  suspended 
from  the  finger,  are  all  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way:  they  result  from  uninten¬ 
tional  muscular  movement. 

In  spirit-rapping,  a  “  medium”  puts,  somehow,  the  questioner  into  communication 
with  any  departed  spirit  he  may  wish  to  consult,  and  the  answer  is  given  by  raps,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  made  by  the  spirit.  The  questioner  runs  a  pencil  over  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  the  raps  are  given  as  the  pencil  comes  to  the  successive  letters  forming  the 
words  of  the  answer.  Many  of  the  “media”  in  this  species  of  “  spiritual”  manifestation 
have  been  proved  to  be  impostors,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  are  so 
in  all  cases ;  they  may  be  imposing  on  themselves,  as  witches  did  of  old.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  wonderful  revelations  they  sometimes  made  of  things  known 
only  to  the  questioner,  arose  from  involuntary  indications  made  by  the  latter — by  his 
pausing,  without  knowing  it,  at  the  letters  of  the  expected  answer.  A  variation  on  the 
mode  of  communicating  with  the  world  of  spirits,  consists  in  putting  the  questions  to  a 
table,  which  is  manipulated,  as  in  table-turning,  and  gives  its  answers  by  rapping  with 
one  of  its  feet,  or  by  rocking,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  The  agency  of  the  expectant 
ideas  of  the  performers  in  these  cases  is  apparent  in  their  own  narratives.  Would  it  not 
otherwise  be  strange  that  spirits  should  reveal  heaven  to  Bobert  Owen  as  organized  on 
his  own  social  theory,  while  a  Protestant  clergyman  finds  the  world  of  spirits  pervaded 
by  a  horror  of  the  pope  (Kev.  E.  Gillson,  Table-talking),  and  to  pious  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terians  every  revelation  regarding  it  is  completely  in  accordance  with  Calvinistic  theology. 

Such  are  the  views  of  those  who,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  may  be  denominated  the 
“  rationalist”  party.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  intelligent  persons  who  hold  the  expla¬ 
nations  above  given  to  be  insufficient.  After  making  every  allowance  for  deception, 
whether  intentional  or  unintentional,  they  find  many  undoubted  facts  remaining  which 
are  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  suggestion,  dominant  ideas,  or  any  other  of  the  usually 
received  theories,  physical  or  psychological.  Phenomena  of  the  character  in  question 
are,  therefore,  still  the  subject  of  earnest  investigation  on  the  part  of  many,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  See  Spiritualism. 
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.  aniMAL  CULE,  a  term  etymologically  applicable  to  any  very  small  animal,  and  limited 
m  actual  use  to  those  which  are  microscopical.  Animalcules  exist  in  prodigious  numbers 
and  of  many  different  kinds,  their  size  being  such  that  multitudes  of  them  find  ample 
space  tor  all  the  movements  of  an  active  life  within  a  single  drop  of  water;  and  they 
abound  almost  wherever  there  is  moisture,  at  least  wherever  organic  matter  is  present, 
llie  mo niis  crepusculus  of  Elirenberg  is  only  l-2000th  part  of  a  line,  or  1-24, 000th  part  of 
aU  m  c“ameter*  “  Take  any  drop  of  water  from  the  stagnant  pools  around  us,”  says 
prof.  Kymer  Jones,  “  from  our  rivers,  from  our  lakes,  or  from  the  vast  ocean  itself,  and 
place  it  under  the  microscope ;  you  will  find  therein  countless  living  beings  moving  in 
all  directions  with  considerable  swiftness,  apparently  gifted  with  sagacity,  for  they 

readily  elude  each  other  in  the  active  dance  they  keep  up . Increase  the  power  of 

your  glasses,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  inhabiting  the  same  drop,  other  animals,  com¬ 
pared  to  which  the  former  were  elephantine  in  their  dimensions,  equally  vivacious  and 
equally  gitted.  Exhaust  the  art  of  the  optician,  strain  your  eyes  to  the  utmost,  until  the 
aching  sense  refuses  to  perceive  the  little  quivering  movement  that  indicates  the  presence 
of  life,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  not  exhausted  nature  in  the  descending  scale.” 
Animals  belonging  to  different  classes  are,  however,  microscopical,  and  the  term  A.  is 
either  applied  to  them  all  with  reference  to  their  mere  size,  or  it  is  restricted  to  those  which 
received  from  Muller,  with  whom  the  scientific  study  and  classification  of  them  may  be 
said  to  have  begun,  the  name  of  animalcula  infusoria,  and  which  are  by  Cuvier  made 
the  fifth  and  last  class,  under  the  name  inf  usoria ,  of  his  fourth  great  division  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  radiata.  See  Infusoria.  The  name  inf  usoria,  indeed,  etymologically 
considered,  is  not  more  appropriate  than  animalcula,  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  so,  as 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  animals  of  this  class  are  actually  found  in  infusions,  but 
it  continues  to  be  generally  employed  by  zoologists.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify 
them  according  to  their  structure,  and  to  assign  them  their  proper  places  accordingly  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  one  part  of  them  have  been  formed 
into  a  class  under  the  name  rotifera  (q.v.),  regarded  as  probably  belonging  to  the 
articulated  division;  another  part,  formed  into  a  class  called  polygastrica  (q.v.),  consisting 
of  the  simpler  kinds,  have  been  in  like  manner  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  the  radi¬ 
ated  division.  Agassiz  unhesitatingly  describes  the  class  infusoria  as  “  an  unnatural 
combination  of  the  most  heterogeneous  beings.”  He  regards  many  as  locomotive  alga; 
and  of  those  which  are  true  animals,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  many  are  merely  the 
chrysalis  states  of  other  animals.  There  still  remain,  however,  many  kinds  which  are 
perfect  animals. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modern  science  must  be  reckoned  that  of 
fossil  animalcules,  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  the  principal  part  of  extensive  strata. 
This  discovery  was  made  by  Ehrenberg,  who  found  the  polierschiefer  (polishing-slate  or 
tripoli)  of  Bilin  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  silicious  shields  of  a  minute  fossil 
A.,  the  length  of  one  of  which  is  about  -g-^tli  of  a  line,  so  that  about  23  millions  of  ani¬ 
malcules  must  have  gone  to  form  a  cubic  line,  and  41,000  millions  to  form  a  cubic  inch 
of  the  rock.  Ehrenberg  succeeded  in  detecting  the  formation  of  similar  strata  in  deposits 
of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  marshes,  the  mud  swarming  with  living  animalcules, 
probably  in  their  turn  to  be  fossilized.  The  bergmehl  or  mountain  meal  of  Sweden 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  an  article  of  food,  is  entirely 
composed  of  the  remains  of  animalcules;  not  merely,  however,  of  their  silicious  shields, 
for  it  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  dry  animal  matter.  Some  animalcules  prefer 
waters  impregnated  with  iron,  and  their  death  gives  rise  to  an  oclierous  substance,  iff 
which  iron  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

ANIMALS,  CRUELTY  TO.  England  has  the  honor  of  first  making  this  a  distinct  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  attention  by  the  formation  of  societies  for  its  prevention,  and  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments  making  it  punishable.  The  movement  has  now  extended  into  France 
and  Germany. 

Benevolence  to  A.  is  a  result  and  a  proof  of  extending  civilization.  It  is  the  carrying 
out  to  its  just  limits  the  principle  of  sympathy,  which  first  appears  when  the  savage 
ceases  to  think  exclusively  of  himself  and  learns  to  identify  his  tribe  with  himself.  It  is 
this  principle  of  sympathy,  only  carried  further,  that,  under  Christianity,  unites  all  the 
tribes  and  races  of  men  in  one  family  And  it  only  requires  cultivation  of  the  faculty 
of  sympathy  generally,  and  the  direction  of  the  attention  to  what  the  lower  animals  have 
in  common  with  man — sensibility,  namely,  to  pain — to  make  any  one  feel  that  needlessly 
to  inflict  that  pain,  is  to  sin  against  his  own  nature,  and  therefore  a  crime.  This  ought 
to  be  a  special  object  of  attention  in  the  training  of  children.  Besides  the  cruelty  to 
beasts  of  burden  and  domestic  animals  arising  from  cupidity,  many,  especially  children, 
torture  creatures  from  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  where  instruction  of  the  head  may  be  made  to  mend  the  heart.  It 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  mere  extinction  of  life  does  not  necessarily  constitute 
cruelty.  There  is  often  more  cruelty  in  prolonging  the  life  of  an  animal  than  in  taking 
it  away.  It  is  the  inflction  of  needless  pain  or  restraint  that  is  the  essence  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 

Animals,  Cruelty  to  (in  law).  This  is  an  offense  against  the  criminal  law,  and 
has  frequently  of  late  formed  the  subject  of  legislation,  the  chief  act  of  parliament,  the 
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12  and  13  Viet.  c.  92  (passed  in  1849),  being  that  which  at  present  regulates  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  subject.  By  this  statute  it  is  provided  that  if  any  person  shall  cruelly  beat, 
ill-treat,  overdrive,  abuse,  or  torture  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  bull,  ox,  cow,  heifer, 
steer,  calf,  mule,  ass,  sheep,  lamb,  hog,  pig,  sow,  gcat,  dog,  cat,  or  any  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mal,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5  for  every  such  offense,  recoverable  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  a  summary  way;  and  if  by  any  such  conduct  he  shall  injure  the 
animal,  or  any  person  or  property,  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  £10  to  the  owner  or  per¬ 
son  injured.  "The  acts  also  inflict  penalties  in  the  case  of  conveying  cattle  by  railway 
without  water-supply,  etc.,  causing  unnecessary  pain  or  suffering;  and  also  in  the  case 
of  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like,  and  makes  a  variety  of  humane  provisions  for 
the  regulation  of  the  business  of  slaughtering  horses  and  other  cattle  not  intended  for 
butcher’s  meat. 

Formerly,  in  Scotland,  this  offense  was  punishable  at  common  law — that  is,  according 
to  the  Scotch  legal  principle — common  law  as  distinguished  from  statute  lawT — and  so 
late  as  the  year  1826,  a  man  was  convicted  there  of  affixing  a  stob,  or  prickle  armed  with 
iron  nails,  to  the  tail  of  a  pony,  by  which  the  animal  was  wounded  in  the  hind-legs ;  and 
punished  with  two  months’  imprisonment.  But  the  Scotch  law  at  that  time  did  not 
view  such  conduct  so  much  as  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  animal  injured,  as  of  “  malicious 
mischief,”  as  it  was  called,  and,  in  fact,  regarded  such  treatment  of  animals  as  simply  an 
offense  against  'property.  An  act  of  parliament,  however,  passed  in  the  year  1850,  puts 
the  law  on  this  subject  in  Scotland  on  the  same  footing  as  it  is  in  England.  The  act 
referred  to  contains  provisions  similar  to  those  enacted  by  the  12  and  13  Viet,  for  Eng¬ 
land;  and  in  both  acts  it  is  declared  that  the  "word  “  animal”  shall  be  taken  to  mean 
“  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  bull,  ox,  cow,  heifer,  steer,  calf,  mule,  ass,  sheep,  lamb,  hog, 
Pig.  sow,  goat,  dog,  cat,  or  any  other  domestic  animal. 

ANIMALS,  CRUELTY  TO  {ante).  There  are  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 

animals  in  33  of  the  38  United  States.  The  first  society  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York  in  1866,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Bergh,  who  has  been  its  presi¬ 
dent  for  13  years.  Its  name  indicates  its  purpose.  Up  to  the  close  of  1878  it  had  secured 
prosecution  in  6809  cases  for  working  horses  suffering  from  sores,  and  in  nearly  1000 
for  cruel  beating  of  animals.  The  society  met  with  much  opposition  until  a  decision  of 
the  highest  court  affirmed  its  powers.  There  are  13  societies  formed  with  this  as  a 
model  in  various  states. 

ANIMALS,  WORSHIP  OF.  The  practice  of  worshiping  animals,  as  well  as  certain 
plants  and  stones,  prevailed  among  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is  still  common 
among  barbarous  tribes.  That  animals  should  be  held  sacred  and  receive  worship,  need 
excite  no  surprise  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  origin  of  polytheistic  worship  generally. 
They  are  manifestations  of  power;  mysterious,  too,  because  actuated  byr  impulses  differ¬ 
ing  from  those  of  man ;  and  often,  by  their  greater  acuteness  of  sense  and  more  unerring 
instincts,  seeming  to  possess  supernatural  knowledge.  Besides  this  general  ground,  vari¬ 
ous  animals  have  been  associated  with  the  gods  as  emblems  and  in  other  ways.  But  a 
more  important  source  of  the  superstitious  regard  bestowed  on  animals,  is  the  belief  that 
gods,  and  spirits  in  general,  often  take  the  form  of  animals,  either  temporarily  or  as  a 
permanent  abode.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  not  confined  to  India. 
Kindred  notions,  though  not  perhaps  reduced  to  system  and  formally  enunciated,  are  all 
but  universal;  they  seem  as  indigenous  in  the  heart  of  Africa  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  It  was  as  a  manifestation  of  the  soul  of  Osiris — originally,  like  all  the  other 
®&ypfian  deities,  a  sun-god — that  the  sacred  bull  Apis  was  worshiped  in  ancient  Egypt. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coasts  of  South  America,  they  found  a  ludicrous 
kind  of  animal-worship  practiced  by  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Cumana  (Venezuela). 

‘  ‘  They  held  the  toad  to  be,  as  they  said,  ‘  the  lord  of  the  waters,  ’  and  therefore  they  were 
very  compassionate  with  it,  and  dreaded  by  any  accident  to  kill  a  toad;  though,  as  has 
been  found  the  case  with  other  idolaters,  they  were  ready,  in  times  of  difficulty,  to  com¬ 
pel  a  favorable  hearing  from  their  pretended  deities,  for  they  were  known  to  keep  these 
toads  with  care  under  an  earthen  vessel,  and  to  whip  them  with  little  switches  when 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  provisions  and  a  want  of  rain.  Another  superstition  worthy  of 
note  was  that  when  they  hunted  down  any  game,  before  killing  it  they  were  wont  to 
open  its  mouth  and  introduce  some  drops  of  maize-wine,  in  order  that  its  soul,  which 
they  judged  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  men,  might  give  notice  to  the  rest  of  its  species  of 
the  good  entertainment  which  it  had  met  with,  and  thus  lead  them  to  think  that  if  they 
came  too,  they  would  participate  in  this  kindly  treatment.” — Helps. 

ANIME,  a  resin  exuding  from  the  trunk  of  the  hymencea  courbaril,  a  large  tree  of  the 
natural  order  leguminosce,  sub-order  cmalpineo p,  a  native  of  New  Spain  and  Brazil.  It 
somewhat  resembles  copal,  but  is  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.— The  name  A.,  or  ^um 
A.,  is,  however,  also  given  in  Britain  to  a  resin  called  in  India  copal,  the  produce  of 
vateria  indica,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  dipteracece  ;  whilst  the  copal  of  Madagascar  is 
produced  by  hymenaa  verrucosa,  and  that  of  Brazil  in  great  part  by  several  species  of 
hymenaia,  a  tree  of  which  genus  is  also  regarded  as  the  probable  source  of  the  copal  of 
Mexico. 

ANIMISM,  a  term  formerly  applied  in  biology  to  denote  the  theory  that  the  soul, 
anima,  is  the  vital  principle,  the  cause  of  the  normal  phenomena  of  life  and  of  the  abnor- 
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mal  phenomena  of  disease.  It  is  now  current  in  the  wider  anthropological  sense,  as 
including  “the  general  doctrine  of  souls  and  other  spiritual  beings."  The  absence  of 
any  other  suitable  word  is  thought  to  render  this  application  indispensable,  and  may  be 
conceded  to  render  it  allowable;  for  “spiritualism,”  though  occasionally  used  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  has  become  associated  with  a  particular  modern  development  of  animistic 
doctrine;  “anthropomorphism,”  though  less  objectionable,  is  inadequate ;  while  “  the¬ 
ology”  cannot  be  extended  to  include  the  lower  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  beings, 
and  indeed  many  of  its  higher  developments,  except  by  a  departure  from  ordinary  usage. 
An  animistic  philosophy,  explaining  the  more  strange  or  striking  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  by  the  hypothesis  of  direct  spiritual  agency,  is  universally  prevalent  among 
savage  races;  and  there  seems  tenable  ground  for  the  inference  that  it  must  have  been 
the  philosophy  earliest  developed  among  prehistoric  societies  of  mankind.  It  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  development  of  that  earliest  analogical  reasoning  which  imagines  external 
objects  to  be  conscious  and  animated  with  life  essentially  like  our  own ;  it  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  application  of  the  first  general  theory  of  natural  causes,  rude  and  inadequate, 
yet  marvelously  self-consistent  and  serviceable;  and  its  history  appears  to  be  primarily 
that  of  a  dominant  and  pervading  philosophy,  applied  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  life,  save  only  those  ordinary  sequences  which  the  uncivilized  man  regards  as 
needing  no  explanation ;  afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  culture,  its  history  is  that  of  a 
system  of  thought  modified  and  restricted  by  the  increase  of  positive  knowledge,  and 
surviving  in  either  greatly  refined  or  greatly  enfeebled  forms.  A.  is  one  of  those  terms 
which  should  be  used  not  without  cautious  limitation  of  its  range.  In  our  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul  in  brutes  or  in  men,  the  philosophy  of  the  soul  may  easily  extend 
itself  unduly,  involving  on  one  side  matter,  and  on  the  other  side  spirit  in  statements 
whose  indeterminateness  will  render  them  unsatisfactory.  A.,  as  denoting  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul,  has  no  claim  to  decide  scientific  principles  pertaining  to  either  the  purely 
spiritual  or  the  purely  material  realm. 

ANIONS.  See  Anode. 

AN  ISE,  Pimpinella  anisum ,  an  annual  plant  of  the  natural  order  umbettiferce.  The 
genus  pimpinella  has  compound  umbels,  usually  without  involucres.  Two  species  are 
natives  of  Britain ;  they  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  burnet  saxifrage,  and 
have  no  properties  of  importance.  A.  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  It  is  an  annual  plant;  the 
stem  is  1^  to  2  ft.  high,  dividing  into  several  slender  branches;  the  lower  leaves  roundish- 
heart-shaped,  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  deeply  cut;  those  of  the  stem  pinnate,  with 
wedge-shaped  leaflets.  The  umbels  are  large  and  loose,  with  yellowish-white  flowers. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Malta,  and  Spain,  and  even  in  Germany,  especially 
in  the  district  around  Erfurt,  where  a  large  quantity  of  the  seed  is  annually  produced. 
Attempts  were  made,  more  than  200  years  ago,  to  cultivate  it  in  England;  but  the  sum¬ 
mers  are  seldom  warm  enough  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  occasionally  sown  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  a  garnish  or  for  seasoning.  A. -seed  {aniseed)  is  used  as  a  condiment  and  in  the 
preparation  of  liqueurs ;  also  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  stomachic,  to  relieve  flatulence, 
etc.,  particularly  in  infants;  and  it  has  been  used  in  pulmonary  affections.  It  has  an 
aromatic,  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  sweetish  taste.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil  called 
oil  of  A.,  which  is  nearly  colorless,  has  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  seed,  and  is  employed 
for  similar  purposes.  One  hundred-weight  of  seed  yields  about  2  lbs.  of  oil,  which 
is  obtained  by  distillation;  but  at  Erfurt  the  oil  is  made  from  the  stems  and  leaves,  the 
whole  plant  being  aromatic.  A. -water — water  flavored  with  the  oil,  and  sugared — is  much 
used  in  Italy  as  a  cooling  drink. 

Star  Anise,  or  Chinese  Anise,  is  the  fruit  of  illicium  anisatum,  a  small  tree  of  the 
natural  order  magnoliacece.  See  Illicium.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  star-like  form 
of  the  fruit,  which  consists  of  a  number  (6  to  12)  of  hard,  woody,  one-seeded  carpels. 
The  tree  has  evergreen  leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common  laurel.  The  whole 
plant  is  carminative,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  stomachic  and  as  a  spice  in  their 
cookery.  The  qualities  of  the  fruit  so  much  resemble  those  of  the  common  anise,  that 
it  may  be  used  instead  of  it,  and  by  distillation  it  yields  an  oil  which  is  very  generally 
substituted  for  oil  of  anise,  and  is  imported  into  Europe  in  considerable  quantity  to  be 
used  instead  of  it.  Star  aniseed  is  also  imported,  chiefly  from  China  and  Singapore. 

ANJER',  or  Anjier',  a  seaport  of  Java,  on  the  straits  of  Sunda,  18  m.w.  of  Batavia. 
It  is  protected  by  a  fort,  and  has  some  trade  with  passing  vessels.  Mails  for  Batavia  are 
landed  at  A. 

AN  JOU,  a  former  province  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  of  about  3080  sq.m,  in  extent,  now 
forming  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  and  small  parts  of  the  departments  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  Mayenne,  and  Sarthe.  Its  capital  was  Angers.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  A. 
were  the  Andegavi,  who  long  and  resolutely  resisted  the  Roman  arms. — The  male  line,  of 
the  counts  of  A.,  who  took  their  name  from  it,  having  become  extinct  in  1060,  their  title 
and  possessions  passed  by  the  female  line  to  the  powerful  house  of  Gatinais;  and  from 
one  of  this  family,  Godfrey,  count  of  A.,  sprung  the  Platagenets.  He  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Normandy;  assumed  the  title  of  duke;  and  in  1127,  married  Matilda,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  widow  of  the  emperor  Henry  Y.  Through  her. 
his  son  inherited  the  English  throne,  which  he  ascended  in  1154  as  Henry  II.  A.  now 
became  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  kings  of  England;  but  in  1204,  the  French  acquired 
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it  by  fortune  of  war;  and  it  was  bestowed  as  a  fief  upon  Philip,  the  son  of  Louis  VIII., 
and  afterwards  upon  his  brother  Charles,  who  became  the  founder  of  that  house  of  A. 
which  gave  kings  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Hungary.  Charles  II.  of  Naples  gave  A.  to  his 
daughter  Margaret  on  her  marriage  with  Charles  of  Valois,  the  son  of  Philip  IV.  Her 
son  ascended  the  throne  of  France  as  Philip  VI.  in  1328.  King  John,  in  1360,  made  A. 
a  duchy,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Louis,  and  he  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  it 
remained  a  possession  of  the  kings  of  Naples  till  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty,  when 
Rene  II.,  the  last  of  his  family,  was  deprived  of  it  by  Louis  XI.,  who  permanently 
annexed  it  to  the  French  crown  in  1484.  Since  that  time,  it  has  merely  given  an  honor¬ 
ary  title  to  princes  of  the  royal  family.  The  last  who  bore  it  was  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

ANKARSTROM',  John  Jacob,  the  assassin  of  Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Speden,  b.  in  1761, 
the  son  of  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  came  very  early  to  court,  in  the  capacity  of  a  page, 
and  next  entered  the  army;  but  having  obtained  the  rank  of  captain,  left  it  in  1783;  mar¬ 
ried  and  settled  in  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  violent  feelings  and  rough  manners, 
and  much  opposed  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  king  for  curtailing  the  power  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  nobles.  Implicated  in  certain  intrigues  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  he 
was  accused  of  treason,  but  released  for  want  of  positive  evidence.  His  hatred  to  the 
king  was  increased  by  the  harsh  usage  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  trial.  In  1790, 
he  went  to  Stockholm,  and  together  with  gen.  Pechlin,  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  and 
others,  planned  the  assassination  of  the  king.  A.  begged  that  the  execution  of  the  deed 
might  be  left  to  him;  but  Horn  and  Ribbing  disputing  the  point,  they  drew  lots,  and  the 
lot  fell  upon  A.  In  1792,  the  king  convoked  the  diet  at  Gefie,  and  the  conspirators  hoped 
upon  that  occasion  to  carry  out  their  purpose ;  but  being  thwarted  in  this,  they  had  to 
wait  till  the  15th  of  Mar.,  when  Gustavus  was  to  attend  abal  masque,  during  which  A. 
shot  at  and  mortally  "wounded  him.  He  was  instantly  apprehended,  and  at  once  con¬ 
fessed  his  crime,  stoutly  denying,  however,  that  he  had  and  accomplices.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  publicly  flogged  for  three  successive  days,  and  then 
beheaded.  He  went  to  the  scaffold  with  perfect  composure,  rejoicing  to  his  last  moment 
in  the  success  of  his  crime. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  measure  once  much  used  in  north  Europe,  now  only  in  Denmark  and 
Norway.  It  varies  in  capacity;  at  Copenhagen  it  contains  9.88  U.  S.  gallons;  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  9.54;  at  Bremen,  9.57;  atLubec,  9.89;  at  Amsterdam,  10.22;  at  Berlin,  old  measure 
12.45;  new,  9.07  gallons. 

AN'KLAM,  or  Anclam,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  44  m.  n.w. 
from  Stettin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peene,  and  4  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Kleine  Haff. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  A.,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  and  has  long 
been  a  place  of  commercial  importance,  having  been  admitted  into  the  Hanseatic  League 
in  1319.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and  woolens;  it  has  also  several  breweries,  soap- 
works,  and  tanneries,  and  sliip-building  is  actively  prosecuted.  During  the  middle  ages, 
A.  suffered  more  than  almost  any  other  town  from  fire  and  pestilence ;  and  in  the  wars  of 
the  17th  and  18th  c.,  it  was  again  and  again  besieged  and  sacked.  On  the  close  of  the 
seven  years’  war,  in  1762,  its  fortifications  were  happily  dismantled.  It  is  still,  however, 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall  with  three  gates.  It  contains  many  interesting  specimens  of 
the  Hanseatic  or  north  German  architecture,  very  like  the  Flemish.  Pop.  ’80,  12,361. 

ANKO  BAR,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Slioa,  in  Abyssinia,  is  built  8198  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  on  the  ascent  of  the  table-land,  in  lat.  9°  34'  n.,  long.  39°  35'  e.  The  higher 
portion  of  the  t.  is  fortified  in  a  very  primitive  way,  by  means  of  a  palisade  constructed 
of  stakes,  with  intertwisted  branches  of  trees.  The  royal  palace,  unlike  the  most  of  the 
buildings,  wdiich  are  chiefly  of  wood,  is  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  although  the  roof  is 
thatched.  The  vegetation  around  the  place  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  air  is  both  cool 
and  pure,  so  that  A.  is  a  very  agreeable  residence,  and  is  consequently  favored  with  the 
presence  of  the  court  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  Pop.  10,000. 

ANK'WITZ,  Nicolaj,  Count,  d.  1794;  a  Polish  politician,  ambassador  to  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  deputy  from  Cracow  in  the  diet.  In  the  diet  which  was  forced  to  the  par¬ 
tition  of  the  kingdom  he  was  deputed  to  sign  the  treaty  with  Russia,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  large  salary  was  conferred  on  him  by  Russia,  with  the  appointment  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Kosciusko  revolution  he  was  con¬ 
victed  of  treason,  and  hanged. 

ANKYLO  SIS  (Gr.  ankuldsis,  bending  or  crooking;  ankule,  stiff-joint)  is  a  term  used  in 
surgery  to  imply  a  stiffness  in  any  joint.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  disease,  which, 
having  destroyed  the  articular  cartilages,  leaves  two  bony  surfaces  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  reparative  powers  of  nature  cause  a  union  to  take  place  by  means  of  granulations 
between  them.  This  bond  of  union  may  become  osseous,  so  as  to  render  the  joint  per¬ 
fectly  rigid,  or  it  may  continue  membranous,  allowing  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion. 
Some  joints,  especially  the  elbow,  are  very  apt  to  become  ankylosed ;  and  in  the  knee  or 
hip-joints,  this  osseous  A.  is  reckoned  the  most  favorable  termination  to  disease,  as  the 
limb  can  then  afford  a  rigid  support  for  the  trunk.  Joints,  stiff  through  a  membranous 
A.,  may  be  forcibly  bent,  and  the  bond  of  union  ruptured,  so  as  to  restore  mobility,  or 
allow  of  their  being  placed  in  a  convenient  position.  A.  of  the  joints  between  the  ribs 
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and  the  vertebras  is  common  in  advanced  age;  and  there  are  some  cases  on  record  of 
universal  A.  of  all  the  joints.  A  case  occurred  in  1716  of  a  child  only  twenty-three 
months  old  with  all  its  joints  thus  stiffened;  and  there  are  in  various  museums  speci¬ 
mens  of  adult  bodies  in  this  condition. 

ANN,  or  Annat,  in  Scotch  law,  signifies  the  half-year’s  stipend  payable  for  the  vacant 
half-year  after  the  death  of  a  clergyman,  to  which  his  family  or  nearest  of  kin  have 
right,  under  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  passed  in  the  year  1672.  It  is  a  right  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  clergyman  himself,  but  to  his  next  of  kin  absolutely,  and  therefore 
can  neither  be  assigned  or  disposed  of  by  him  nor  attached  for  his  debts.  Compare 
Annates. 

ANNA,  Saint,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  daughter  of  Mathan,  priest  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  the  wife  of  St.  Joachim.  After  21  years  of  barrenness,  she  is  said  to  have  given 
birth  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Savior.  Nothing  positive  is  known  regard¬ 
ing  her  life;  her  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  during  the  first  three  centuries.  The  first  who  mentions  her  is  St.  Epiphanius,  in 
the  4th  c. ;  but  towards  the  8th,  she  was  all  but  universally  invoked.  Her  body  was  believed 
to  have  been  transferred  from  Palestine  to  Constantinople  in  710  a.d.  ;  and  her  head  to 
Chartres,  by  Louis  de  Blois,  about  1210  a.d.  The  inhabitants  of  Duren  (duchy  of  Juliers, 
Germany)  also  pretend  to  have  a  head  of  St.  A. ;  and  a  third  is  believed  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  church  at  Ursitz,  in  the  diocese  of  Wurzburg,  although  numerous  other  churches 
claim  to  be  equally  favored.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  a  festival  in  her  honor  on 
the  26th  of  July;  the  Greek,  on  the  9th  of  Dec.  In  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  other  Catholic 
countries,  this  festival  is  one  of  great  importance.  In  honor  of  St.  A.,  a  fraternity,  called 
the  fraternity  of  St.  A.,  was  instituted  in  the  13tli  c.  After  the  reformation,  it  was 
organized  anew  by  the  Jesuits;  and  in  modern  times,  has  manifested  some  vitality  in 
Bavaria  and  Catholic  Switzerland. 

AN  NABERG,  a  t.  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxon}'-,  in  the  district  of  Zwickau,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sehm,  18  m.  s.  from  Chemnitz.  It  is  situated  1800  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  a  mining  district;  the  surrounding  hills  containing  mines  of  silver,  tin,  cobalt, 
and  iron.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  lace  and  of  silk  ribbons.  The  ribbon  man¬ 
ufacture  was  introduced  here  by  Protestant  refugees  from  Belgium,  who  fled  from  the 
persecution  carried  on  by  the  duke  of  Alva.  Pop.  ’75,  11,725. 

ANNA  CARLOV  NA,  regent  of  Russia  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Ivan,  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Leopold,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  of  Catharine,  sister  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empress,  Anna  Ivanovna  (q.v.).  In  1739,  she  married  Anthony  Ulric,  duke  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbilttel.  Her  son,  Ivan,  b.  Aug.  20,  1740,  was  nominated  by  the 
empress  Anna  Ivanovna  as  her  successor.  This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  Biron 
(q.v.),  the  empress’s  favorite,  whose  object  was  to  secure  the  regency  for  himself;  and  the 
empress,  on  her  death-bed,  actually  appointed  him  regent,  but  he  continued  in  power 
only  for  a  short  time.  She  d.  on  Oct.  28,  1740,  and  his  overthrow  took  place  on  the  18th 
of  Nov.  in  the  same  year.  A.  C.  now  proclaimed  herself  grand-duchess  and  regent  of 
Russia;  but  she  showed  no  capacity  for  managing  the  affairs  of  a  great  country,  spent 
her  time  in  indolent  enjoyments,  and  resigned  herself  very  much  to  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  Julia  von  Mengden.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  party 
desirous  of  raising  to  the  throne  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  great  and  of  Catharine, 
and  this  was  accomplished  on  Dec.  6,  1741.  The  infant  Ivan  was  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Schlusselburg,  where  he  was  afterwards  murdered ;  Anna  and  her  husband  were  con¬ 
demned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  conveyed  to  Cholmogory,  a  t.  upon  an  island  in 
the  Dwina,  near  the  White  sea.  Here  she  bore  two  children,  and  d.  in  childbed  in  1745. 
Her  husband  remained  a  prisoner  for  39  years,  and  d.  in  1780. 

ANNA  COMNE  NA,  a  learned  Byzantine  princess,  author  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexius  I.  (Comnenus),  and  was  b.  on  Dec.  1,  1083.  She  received  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  that  Constantinople  could  give,  and  early  displayed  a  fondness  for  literary  pur¬ 
suits;  but  was  also  habituated  from  her  childhood  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  illness  of  her  father,  she  entered  into  a  scheme,  which  her  mother,  the 
empress  Irene,  also  favored,  to  induce  him  to  disinherit  his  eldest  surviving  son,  John, 
and  to  bestow  the  diadem  on  her.  Failing  in  this,  she  framed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  her  brother  (1118);  and  when  her  husband,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  a  Byzantine 
nobleman,  either  from  timidity  or  virtuous  principle,  refused  to  join  in  it,  she  passion¬ 
ately  lamented  that  she  had  not  been  born  a  man,  and  upbraided  him  as  having  the  soul 
of  a  woman.  Her  brother  spared  her  life,  but  punished  her  by  confiscation  of  her  prop¬ 
erty,  which,  however,  he  soon  after  generously  restored.  Disappointed  and  ashamed, 
she  withdrew  from  the  court,  and  sought  enjoyment  in  literature.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  (1137),  she  retired  into  a  convent,  where  she  d.  in  1148.  Her  life  of  her  father, 
entitled  Anna  Comneaa  Alexiaclos  libri  19,  is  full  of  professions  of  careful  inquiry  and  a 
supreme  regard  for  truth,  but  “the  perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens 
our  jealousy.  ”  The  style  is  characterized  by  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Schopen  (2  vols.,  1839).  See  Oster’s  A.  Comnena  (1868-71). 
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ANNA  IVANOVNA,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  b.  on  the  8tli  of  Feb.,  1693,  and  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  great.  She  was  married  in  1710 
to  the  Duke  of  Courland,  the  last  of  his  race,  who  d.  in  the  following  year;  and  she 
obtained  the  duchy  of  Courland  for  her  favorite,  Biron,  a  Courlander  of  low  birth.  The 
throne  of  Russia  was  offered  to  her  by  the  supreme  council  on  the  death  of  Peter  II.  in 
1730,  on  conditions  which  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  but  which  she 
soon  broke.  Her  elevation  to  it  was  very  much  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  chancellor 
Ostermann,  who  had  had  the  charge  of  her  education,  but  who  was  disappointed  in  find¬ 
ing  her  not  grateful  and  tractable,  as  he  expected.  For  three  years,  however,  her  rule 
was  mild,  humane,  and  equitable.  The  army  was  reformed,  greater  liberty  was  allowed 
to  the  landed  gentry,  government  debts  were  paid  up,  and  the  poll-tax  for  the  serfs  less¬ 
ened  ;  but  her  paramour,  Biron,  having  determined  to  govern  the  nation  as  well  as  the 
empress,  a  sudden  and  deplorable  change  ensued.  This  man,  a  blood-thirsty  and  avari¬ 
cious  wretch,  established  something  like  a  reign  of  terror  through  the  land.  He  is  said 
to  have  banished  not  less  than  20,000  persons  to  Siberia;  numbers  were  knouted,  had 
their  tongues  cut  out,  or  were  broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  Eleven  thousand  perished  in 
this  way.  Prince  Basil  Dolgoruki,  and  others  of  his  family,  suffered  the  ignominy  of 
the  scaffold.  At  length  the  health  of  the  empress  gave  way.  She  d.  on  Oct.  28,  1740, 
and  left  the  throne  to  her  grand-nephew,  Ivan,  with  Biron  as  regent.  See  Russia  and 
Biron. 

ANNALS.  These  were  at  first  books  which  contained  a  record,  in  chronological 
order,  of  the  principal  events  occurring  in  one  or  more  years.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the.  oldest  historical  documents  of  the  Romans,  the  AnnqXes  Pontificum,  or  Annales 
Maximi,  the  duty  of  drawing  up  which  devolved  upon  the  Pontifex  Maximus  ;  but  these 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  After  the  second  Punic  war,  A.  similar  to  the  former  ones  were  com¬ 
posed,  not,  however,  by  the  priests,  but  by  educated  members  of  the  Roman  laity,  such 
as  Fabius  Pictor,  Calpurnius  Piso,  etc.  At  a  still  later  period,  the  term  was  applied 
to  any  historical  work  that  followed  the  order  of  time  in  its  narrations,  separating  them 
off  into  single  years — as,  for  instance,  the  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

ANNAM'.  See  Anam,  ante. 

ANNAMABOE',  a  small  seaport  t.,  protected  by  a  strong  British  fort,  on  the  gold 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  5°  5'  n.,  long.  1°  5'  w.,  10  m.  e.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  In  1807, 
the  inhabitants  took  part  with  the  Fantees  against  the  Ashantees,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  t.  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  latter,  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  were  slain.  There  is  little  trade  in  anything  but  gold.  The  present  popula¬ 
tion  is  between  4000  and  5000. 

ANNAN,  a  seaport,  and  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  in  the  co.  of  Dumfries, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Solway  firth.  It  is  neat  and 
well  built ;  among  the  chief  industries  are  tanning  and  bacon-curing.  The  river,  which 
affords  excellent  salmon-fishing,  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  is  navigable 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  t.  for  vessels  of  250  tons;  while  considerably  larger  ves¬ 
sels  can  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river,  half  a  mile  below,  There  is  regular  communica¬ 
tion  bjr  steamers  with  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven ;  and  the  Glasgow  and  Southwestern 
and  Caledonian  railways  connect  the  town  with  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Carlisle.  The 
burgh  unites  with  Dumfries,  etc.,  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  in  ’81, 
3366. 

ANNANDALE.  See  Dumfriesshire. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a  co.  in  w.  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy;  1700  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  20,598.  The  surface  is  varied,  but  generally  rough,  and  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture. 
Agriculture  is  the  main  business,  and  dairy  products  are  exported.  There  are  also  valua¬ 
ble  deposits  of  iron  ore.  Capital,  Annapolis,  formerly  Port  Royal, 

ANNAP  OLIS,  a  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  lat.  44°  40'  n.  Pop.  ’71,  2127.  It  stands 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  that  runs  into  the  bay  of  Fundy.  Its  harbor  is  excellent, 
though  somewhat  difficult  of  access.  A.  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  to  the  n. 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  having  been  established,  in  1604,  by  the  French  as  the  capital  of 
their  province  of  Acadia,  under  the  name  of  Port  Royal.  Acadia  having  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  English  in  1710,  and  ceded  by  the  French  in  1713,  Port  Royal  changed  its 
name  in  honor  of  queen  Anne,  continuing  to  be  the  seat  of  government  till,  in  1750, 
it  was  superseded  by  the  newly  founded  city  of  Halifax  on  the  outside  coast  of  the 
peninsula — the  new  capital,  with  its  better  position  and  superior  haven,  having  diverted 
most  of  the  trade  of  the  place.  Since  then,  A.  has  rather  decayed  than  otherwise;  and 
it  would  have  done  so  more  decidedly,  had  not  its  river  been  navigable  for  boats  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  course  of  70  miles. 

ANNAP  OLIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  founded  in  1649,  the  capital  of  Maryland, 
U.  S.,  and  of  the  co.  of  Anne  Arundel.  It  stands  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river  Severn, 
2  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  bay,  and  37  m.  e.  by  n.  of  Washington,  30 
m.  s.  bye.  of  Baltimore — lat.  38°  58'  50''  n.,  long.  76°  29'  w.  The  A.  and  Elkridge  rail¬ 
way,  21  m.  long,  connects  the  port  with  Baltimore  and  Washington.  A.  contains  an 
imposing  state-house,  a  bank,  and  six  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  John’s  college,  and 
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a  naval  academy,  established  in  1845,  supported  by  the  U.  S.  government.  Three  news¬ 
papers  are  supported  by  the  citizens.  Pop.  ’80,  6642. 

ANN  ARBOR,  a  flourishing  city  of  Michigan,  capital  of  the  co.  Washtenaw,  on  the 
Huron  river  and  Michigan  Central  railway,  38  m.  w.  of  Detroit.  The  state  university, 
founded  1837,  is  attended  by  nearly  1000  students.  It  possesses  a  library  of  9000  vol¬ 
umes,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a  capital  chemical  laboratory.  The  three  col¬ 
leges, .  literary,  law,  and  medical,  are  well  attended.  The  city  has  an  active  trade,  and 
contains  manufactories  of  wool,  iron,  plows,  and  flour.  There  are  in  it  10  churches 
and  6  school-houses;  also  5  mineral  springs,  a  hydropathic  establishment,  and  4  weekly 
newspapers.  Pop.  ’80,  8095. 

ANNARR',  or  Onarr,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  husband  of  night,  and  father  of  Jord 
{the  earth). 

AN  NATES,  or  First  Fruits,  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  means  the  value 
of  every  spiritual  living  for  a  whole  year  (hence  the  name  from  the  Latin  word  annus,  a 
3Tear),  which  the  pope,  claiming  the  disposition  of  every  spiritual  benefice  within  Chris¬ 
tendom,  reserved  out  of  every  living.  This  impost  was  at  first  only  levied  from  persons 
appointed  to  bishoprics ;  but  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  inferior  clergy.  The 
value  of  these  A.  was  calculated  according  to  a  rate  made  under  the  direction  of  pope 
Innocent  IY.  (1253  a.d.),  but  which  was  afterwards  increased  by  pope  Nicholas  III. 
(1292  a.d.).  The  valuation  of  pope  Nicholas  is  still  preserved  in  the  exchequer.  This 
papal  exaction  was  abolished  by  the  act  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  20,  and  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  following  year  of  the  same  reign  (26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3)  the  right  to  A.  or  first 
fruits  wras  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  various  statutes  subsequently  passed  on  this 
subject  have  all  been  consolidated  by  an  act  (the  1  Viet.  c.  20)  regulating  the  collection 
of  the  moneys  so  levied.  See  First  Fruits,  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

ANNATTO.  See  Arnotto. 

ANNE,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  last  British  sovereign  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  wras  b.  at  Twickenham,  near  London,  on  6th  Feb.,  1664.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  James  II.  of  England,  and  VII.  of  Scotland  (who  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
wras  duke  of  York),  by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Claren¬ 
don.  When  she  wras  about  seven  years  of  age,  her  mother  died;  and  her  father  soon 
after  professed  himself  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  he  permitted  his  daughters 
to  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  to  which  A.  always  retained 
an  ardent  if  not  a  very  enlightened  attachment — seldom  manifesting,  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  life,  so  much  resolution  and  independence  of  mind  as  in  her  resistance  to  the 
attempts  of  her  father,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  induce  her  to  join  the 
church  of  Rome,  accompanied,  as  these  were,  with  the  offer  that  she  should  be  preferred 
in  the  succession  to  her  sister  Mary.  To  advance  his  own  popularity,  her  father  gave 
her  in  marriage,  in  1684,  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  brother  of  Christian  V.,  an  indolent 
and  good-natured  man,  who  concerned  himself  little  about  public  affairs,  and  was  endowred 
with  no  capacity  for  taking  part  in  them.  A.’s  own  weakness  of  character  and  that  of 
her  husband  gave  opportunity  to  lady  Churchill,  afterwards  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
her  early  playfellow7,  to  acquire  an  influence  over  her  which,  during  many  years,  was 
almost  supreme  and  absolute.  During  the  reign  of  her  father,  A.  lived  in  retirement, 
taking  no  part  in  politics.  On  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  she  seems  at  first  to 
have  hesitated,  and  even  to  have  been  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  her  father,  whose 
favorite  daughter  she  was;  but  lord  Churchill  had  made  up  his  mind  to  an  opposite 
course,  and  his  w’ife  induced  the  princess  to  adopt  it.  She  consented  to  the  act  by  which 
the  throne  was  secured  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  her  sister 
Mary;  but  quarreled  with  her  sister  about  questions  of  etiquette,  and  was  aiterwards 
drawn  into  intrigues  in  wffiich  the  Churchills  were  engaged,  for  the  restoration  of  her 
father,  or  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  throne  to  his  son.  She  even  entered  into  a 
secret  correspondence  with  her  father.  She  was  herself  childless  when,  on  the  death  of 
William  III.,  on  8th  Mar.,  1702,  she  succeeded  to  the  throne.  She  bore,  indeed,  17 
children;  but  only  one,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  survived  infancy,  and  he  d.  in  1700,  at 
the  a^e  of  11.  The  influence  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife  w^as  most  powerfully  felt  in 
all  public  affairs  during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign.  The  strife  of  parties  wTas  extremely 
violent,  and  political  complications  were  increased  by  the  queen’s  anxiety  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  brother.  In  so  far  as  she  had  an}7  political  principles,  they  w7eie 
opposed  to  that  constitutional  liberty  of  which  her  ow*n  occupanc)7of  the  throne  was  a  sort 
of  symbol,  and  favorable  to  absolute  government  and  the  assertion  of  royal  prerogative 
according  to  the  traditions  of  her  family.  These  principles,  and  her  family  attachment, 
tended  to  alienate  her  from  the  Marlboroughs,  wdiose  policy,  from  the  time  of  her  acces¬ 
sion  had  become  adverse  to  Jacobitism,  and  who  now7,  along  with  Godolphin,  were  at 
the  head  of  the  whig  party.  The  duchess  also  offended  the  queen  by  presuming  too 
boldly  and  haughtily  upon  the  power  which  she  had  so  long  possessed.  A.  found  a  new 
favorite  in  Mrs.  Masliam,  a  relation  of  the  duchess,  whom  she  herself  had  introduced 
into  the  royal  household.  To  Mrs.  Masham’s  influence  the  change  of  government  in 
1710  wras  in  a  great  measure  owing,  wrhen  the  wdiigs  were  cast  out,  and  the  tories  came 
into  office,  Harley  (afterwards  earl  of  Oxford)  and  St.  John  (lord  Bolingbroke)  becoming 
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the  leaders  of  the  ministry.  But,  although  concurring  more  or  less  in  the  queen  s  design, 
to  secure  the  succession  of  the  throne  to  her  brother,  the  new  ministers  had  quarrels 
among  themselves  which  prevented  its  successful  prosecution,  and  it  oozed  out  sufficiently 
to  alarm  the  nation,  and  to  alienate  many  of  their  political  supporters.  A  dispute 
between  Oxford  and  Mrs.  Masliam,  carried  on  for  hours  in  the  queen  s  presence,  and 
which  terminated  in  her  demanding  his  instant  resignation,  seems  to  have  brought  on  the 
attack  of  apoplexy  of  which  she  died,  1st  Aug.,  1714.  The  elector  of  Hanover 
succeeded  her  as  George  I.— The  public  events  of  her  reign  belong  to  the  history  of 
Britain;  but  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  1707,  may  be  mentioned  in  its 
personal  relation  to  herself,  as  she  was  _  the  last  sovereign  who  reigned  over  these  as 
separate  kingdoms,  and  the  first  sovereign  styled  of  Great  Britain. — Queen  A.  was  of 
middle  size,  and  comely,  though  not  beautiful.  She  was  virtuous,  conscientious,  and 
affectionate,  more  worthy  of  esteem  as  a  woman  than  of  admiration  as  a  queen.  Her 
reign  is  often  mentioned  as  a  period  rendered  illustrious  by  some  of  the  greatest  names, 
both  in  literature  and  science,  which  her  country  has  ever  produced;  but  literature  and 
science  owed  little  to  her  active  encouragement. 

ANNEAL  ING  is  the  process  of  tempering  resorted  to  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and 
the  preparation  of  several  of  the  metals,  whereby  these  substances  acquire  a  hardness 
combined  with  tenacity  which  renders  them  much  stronger,  and  consequently  more 
durable.  In  the  making  of  glass  vessels  by  the  glass-blower,  they  are  of  course  quickly 
reduced  in  temperature  whilst  the  fused  glass  is  being  modeled  into  the  desired  shape. 
The  atoms  of  the  glass  thus  rapidly  compelled  to  assume  a  position  do  not  seem  to  be 
properly  and  firmly  arranged  together,  and  the  vessel  is  very  liable  to  be  broken,  either 
by  a  slight  but  smart  blow,  or  a  sudden  increase  or  decrease  in  temperature.  This  brittle¬ 
ness  is  very  observable  in  the  lacrymae  vitrece,  or  glass  tears,  known  as  Prince  Rupert's 
drops,  obtained  by  allowing  molten  glass  to  fall  into  water,  when  the  glass  forms  pear- 
shaped  drops,  which  are  so  brittle  that  if  they  be  scratched  with  a  file  or  the  end  be 
broken  off,  the  whole  bursts  asunder  and  falls  down  into  a  fine  powder  of  glass.  The 
same  brittleness  is  exhibited  in  Bologna  jars,  or  vials ,  which  are  small  and  very  thick 
in  the  glass;  and  yet,  if  a  minute  angular  fragment  of  any  hard  substance  be  dropped 
into  the  jar,  the  latter  flies  to  pieces. 

In  the  A.  of  glass  vessels,  they  are  arranged  in  iron  trays,  and  placed  in  a  long  oven, 
where  they  are  gradually  raised  in  temperature  to  near  their  fusing-point,  by  the  trays 
being  drawn  along  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  oven ;  and  thereafter,  the  trays,  with  their 
contents,  are  very  slowly  drawn  into  a  cooler  and  cooler  part,  till  they  become  cold. 
The  A.  operation  generally  takes  12  hours  for  small  articles  such  as  wine-glasses; 
but  days,  and  even  a  week  or  two,  are  required  to  anneal  completely  large  vessels. 
Many  articles  of  glass,  such  as  tubes  for  steam-gauges,  lamp-glasses,  etc.,  are  annealed 
by  being  immersed  in  cold  water,  which  is  very  gradually  raised  to  its  boiling-point,  and 
thereafter  cooled. 

The  metals  are  often  subjected  to  the  process  of  A.  When  medals  are  repeatedly  struck 
by  the  die-stainper,  the  gold  or  other  metal,  by  the  concussion,  becomes  brittle,  and  re¬ 
quires  to  be  now  and  again  heated  and  annealed.  In  wire-drawing,  also,  the  metal  be¬ 
comes  so  hard  and  brittle  that  it  requires  A.  to  prevent  its  breaking  into  short  lengths. 
Boiler-plates,  which  have  been  drawn  out  by  rolling,  require  to  be  annealed  before  they 
are  riveted  together.  The  brazier,  in  hammering  out  copper  and  brass  vessels,  must 
stop  now  and  again,  and  anneal  the  metal.  Articles  of  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  can  be  an¬ 
nealed  in  boiling  water.  The  tempering  of  steel  is  just  a  process  of  A.  The  steel  is 
placed  in  an  oil-bath,  or  surrounded  by  a  metallic  mixture  which  has  a  low  fusing-point; 
and  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected,  a  steel  with  various  degrees 
of  softness  and  strength  is  obtained.  Parke’s  table  of  metallic  mixtures  capable  of  being 
used  in  the  tempering  or  A.  of  instruments  made  from  steel,  is  as  follows : 


Lancets . 

Razors . 

Penknives . 

“  large . . 

Scissors,  shears . 

Axes,  plane  irons . 

Table-knives . 

Watch-springs,  swords 
Large  springs,  augers. . 


Alloy. 

1 


Lead. 

7  parts 

8  “ 
81  “ 

10  “ 
14  “ 

19  “ 

30  “ 

48  “ 

100  “ 


Tin. 

4  parts 
4  “ 

4  “ 

4  “ 

4  “ 

4  “ 

4  “ 

4  “ 

4  “ 


Fusing- 
point  °  F. 

420° 

442 

450 

470 

490 

590 

530 

550 

558 


The  theory  of  A.  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  A  certain  rearrangement  of  the 
atoms  of  the  glass  or  metal  no  doubt  takes  place,  and  an  absorption  of  heat  occurs.  It 
is  possible  that  as  the  crystalline  structure  is  indicative  of  brittleness,  and  the  fibrous 
texture  characteristic  of  strength,  that  the  passage  of  glass  or  metal  from  a  brittle  to  a 
non-brittle  material  may  be  due  to  the  development  of  a  fibrous  structure,  where  a  crys¬ 
talline  one  was  originally  present. 
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ANNE  ARUNDEL,  a  co.  in  Maryland;  750  sq.m.;  pop. ’80,  28,526 — 13,877  colored. 
It  is  watered  by  the  South  and  Severn  rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  etc.  Coal  and  iron  are  found.  Co.  seat,  Annapolis, 
■which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

ANNE  BOLEYN,  or  Bullen,  or  Bouleyne,  one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
mother  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  date  of  her  birth  is  uncertain,  1500  to  1507  being 
given,  but  the  earlier  is  most  likely.  She  was  beheaded,  May  19,  1536.  A.  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  was  viscount  Rochford,  and  earl  of  Ormond  and 
M  iltsliire.  She  was  one  of  the  ladies  chosen  to  accompany  princess  Mary  when  she 
went  to  France  in  1514  to  wed  Louis  XII.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  Mary  returned  to 
England,  but  A.  remained  in  the  household  of  Claude,  queen  of  Francis  I.  She  was 
recalled  to  England  in  1522,  or  1527,  and  admitted  to  the  household  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  where  she  seems  to  have  been  circumspect,  witty,  and  vivacious.  Near  the  end 
of  1527,  Henry  declared  to  Wolsey  his  intention  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  a  divorce  from 
Catherine  could  be  obtained.  After  five  years  of  effort  the  divorce  came,  but  before 
this,  Jan.  25,  1533,  Henry  and  A.  were  married.  The  divorce  was  secured  in  May,  and 
on  the  first  of  June,  A.’s  coronation  took  place.  Three  months  later  the  princess 
Elizabeth  was  born.  A.  led  an  easy  life  for  a  few  years,  until  Henry  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Jane  Seymour,  when  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  prove  A.  dissolute  with  a  view  of  put¬ 
ting  her  out  of  the  way.  A  committee  of  lords,  one  of  them  her  own  father,  in  1536 
reported  her  incontinent  with  half  a  dozen  persons,  including  her  own  brother.  She  was 
of  course  convicted,  degraded,  and  executed;  but  on  the  scaffold  she  behaved  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  courage,  protesting  her  innocence  to  the  last.  In  the  strange  lack  of  authentic 
details  of  A.’s  history,  especially  in  regard  to  her  alleged  crimes,  there  has  been  room 
for  differences  of  opinion  concerning  her  among  historians. 

ANNECY,  a  t.  of  the  dep.  of  Haute  Savoie,  France,  at  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Annecy,  and  21  m.  s.  from  Geneva.  The  lake  of  Annecy  is  1426  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  mountain  scenery.  It  is  about  9  m.  long  and  2  m. 
broad.  Its  waters  flow  by  the  Ficran  to  the  Rhone.  In  the  12tli  c.  A.  was  called 
Annedacum  novum,  to  distinguish  it  from  old  A.,  Anneciacum  vetus,  which  occupied  the 
slopes  of  a  neighboring  hill,  and  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  A.  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Geneva, 
and  on  the  extinction  of  that  house,  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  in  whose  possession 
it  remained,  except  for  a  brief  period  under  the  French  empire,  until  the  transference  of 
Savoy  to  France  in  1860.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens,  cotton-yarn,  glass,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  steel-wares.  Its  linen  bleaclifields  have  subsisted  since  1650.  The  town  is 
clean,  and  has  an  air  of  respectable  antiquity.  The  shops  in  many  of  the  streets  are 
under  arcades.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  chateau,  once  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Genevois-Nemours,  the  old  bishop’s  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the  modern 
church  of  St.  Francis,  the  latter  of  which  boasts  of  possessing  the  relics  of  St.  Francis 
of  Sales  and  LaM^re  Chantal.  Pop.  ’76,  10,630. 

ANNELIDA,  or  Annel'ides  (from  Lat.  annulus,  a  ring),  a  small  class  of  articulated 
animals,  mostly  included  by  Linnseus  in  his  class  vermes.  They  have  a  more  or  less 
elongated  body,  which  is  always  composed  of  numerous  rings.  The  first  of  these  rings 
assumes,  in  most  of  them,  the  characters  of  a  head,  but  in  some  there  is  no  proper  head. 
They  have  no  articulated  limbs,  but  most  of  them  are  provided  with  bristles  and  hairs, 
often  in  numerous  bundles,  which  are  of  use  to  them  in  locomotion;  some,  which 
want  these,  are  furnished  with  suckers  at  the  extremities,  and  employ  them  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  some  remain  fixed  in  one  place.  Their  bodies  are  always  soft,  and  without 
external  or  internal  skeleton;  but  some  of  them  form  for  themselves  a  calcareous  cover¬ 
ing  by  exudation,  others  form  coverings  partly  by  exudation  and  partly  by  agglutina¬ 
tion.  Their  blood  is  generally  red,  but  not  from  red  corpuscles,  as  in  the  vertebrate 
animals ;  sometimes  it  is  greenish  or  yellowish.  Their  nervous  system  is  simple.  Many 
of  them  have  eyes,  and  many  have  tentacula.  Most  of  them  live  in  water,  and  of  these 
the  greater  part  inhabit  the  sea.  Those  which  live  in  water  breathe  by  gills,  which  are 
variously  formed  and  placed;  some  which  are  terrestrial,  as  earthworms,  have,  instead 
of  gills,  numerous  small  respiratory  sacks.  They  are  all  hermaphrodite ;  most  of  them, 
however,  requiring  mutual  fecundation,  and  most  of  them  are  oviparous.  They  feed  in 
general  upon  other  animals,  and  some  of  them  live  by  sucking  blood.  They  are  now 
divided  into  four  orders :  1.  Dorsibranchiata,  having  gill-tufts  disposed  regularly  along 
the  body,  and  composed  of  animals  of  comparatively  active  habits;  2.  TuMcolm,  having 
gill-tufts  near  the  head,  and  provided  with  shelly  or  other  coverings;  3.  Terricolm , 
destitute  of  all  external  appendages  except  minute  bristles,  and  breathing  by  respiratory 
sacs ;  4.  Suctoria,  destitute  even  of  bristles,  and  provided  with  suckers. 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  b.  in  1602,  and  in  1615 
became  the  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France.  The  marriage  was  so  far  from  being  a  happy 
one,  that  the  royal  pair  lived  for  23  years  in  a  state  of  virtual  separation — a  result  due 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  fixed  determination  to  humble  the 
house  of  Austria,  led  him  to  spare  no  means  for  alienating  the  affection  of  Louis  from  his 
queen,  by  representing  her  as  ever  involved  in  the  most  dangerous  conspiracies  against 
his  authority.  The  naturally  grave  and  phlegmatic  disposition  of  the  queen  was  not 
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calculated  to  counteract  the  hostile  influence  of  the  great  minister.  On  the  death  of  the 
king  in  1643,  A.  became  queen-regent,  and  evinced  her  discernment  by  choosing  as  her 
minister  cardinal  Mazarin,  by  whose  able  management  the  young  king  (Louis  XIV.)  came, 
on  attaining  his  majority,  into  possession  of  a  throne  firmly  established  on  the  ruins  of 
contending  parties.  The  character  of  A.  had  much  influence  in  molding  that  of  her 
son.  She  displayed  the  same  cold  and  haughty  temper,  combined  with  the  power  to 
charm  by  a  condescending  grace,  the  same  love  of  pomp  and  power,  and  the  same  skill 
in  the  choice  of  able  instruments,  thus  compensating  for  the  want  of  genuine  personal 
greatness.  She  died  in  1666.  Two  curious  personal  peculiarities  of  this  queen  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  biographers— her  antipathy  to  roses,  so  strong  that  while  passionately  fond  of 
flowers  and  perfumes,  she  could  not  endure  even  the  picture  of  a  rose;  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  delicacy  of  her  skin,  which  made  Mazarin  remark,  that  “if  her  majesty  were 
condemned  to  the  infernal  regions,  her  hell  would  be  to  sleep  in  brown  hollands.” 

ANNE  OF  BRITTANY,  Queen  of  France,  1476-1514;  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany.  She  received  that  duchy  as  her  dowry  on  marrying 
Charles  VIII.,  Dec.  6,  1491,  Brittany  then  becoming  incorporated  with  France.  She 
had  been  affianced  to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  but  Louis  XI. ,  her  guardian,  forbade  the 
marriage,  and  thus  assured  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom  and  family.  After  her 
husband’s  death  she  married  his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  over  whom  she  had  great  influ¬ 
ence,  and  she  administered  the  kingdom  with  ability  during  his  campaigns  in  Italy. 

ANNE  OF  CLEVES,  1515-57;  fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  daughter  of 
John,  duke  of  Cleves.  Henry  wedded  her  reluctantly  to  make  friends  among  the  Prot- 
testant  German  princes,  Jan.  6,  1540;  but  he  divorced  her  in  July  of  that  year,  giving  her 
an  annuity  of  £3000. 

ANNEKE  JANS.  See  Bogardus,  Everardus. 

ANNESLEY,  Arthur.  See  Anglesea,  Earl  of,  ante. 

ANNIHILATIONISM,  the  theory  of  the  utter  extinction  of  man’s  being,  both  bodily 
and  spiritual,  either  at  death  or  at  some  later  period.  Little  was  heard  of  the  doctrine 
until  in  the  last  century,  when  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  England,  McKnight,  and  a  few  others 
wrote  upon  it.  Among  later  supporters  perhaps  archbishop  Whately  may  be  counted; 
for  in  his  View  of  the  Scripture  Revelations  Concerning  a  Future  State,  he  says  that  in  the 
passages  in  which  “death,”  “destruction,”  “eternal  death,”  are  spoken  of,  the  words 
may  be  taken  as  signifying  literal  death,  real  destruction,  the  utter  end  of  things;  that 
“  unquenchable  fire”  may  mean  a  fire  that  quite  consumes  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  the 
“worm  that  dieth  not”  may  be  that  which  entirely  devours  its  prey.  In  the  United 
States,  the  question  was  revived  about  25  years  ago  by  Six  Sermons  on  the  Question,  are 
the  Wicked  Immortal,  by  George  Storrs.  Just  before  these  appeared,  Dr.  McCulloch,  in 
his  Analytical  Investigations  concerning  the  Scripture,  maintained  that  after  the  final  decis¬ 
ions  at  the  judgment  the  wflcked  will  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  visitation  of  God  in 
wrath.  Hudson,  in  Debt  and  Grace,  as  Related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  denies 
that  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  is  ever  expressed  or  even  implied  in  the  Bible ; 
on  the  contrary,  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  the  redeemed  alone ;  all  others  being 
not  only  naturally  mortal,  soul  and  body,  at  death,  but,  after  that  mortal  suspension  of 
positive  existence,  all  are  raised  at  the  final  resurrection  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  at 
the  second  death.  He  denies  that  endless  conscious  suffering  is  ever  affirmed  to  be  the 
nature  of  future  penalty,  but  affirms  that  the  penalty  consists  in  privation,  and  that  in 
the  perpetuity  of  this  privation  consists  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  The  scrip¬ 
ture  terms,  from  which  eternal  misery  is  usually  understood,  such  terms  as  “condemna¬ 
tion,”  “destruction,”  “perdition,”  “  damnation,”  etc.,  he  thinks  express  the  painful  and 
penal  consignment  of  the  entire  nature  to  disorganization  and  to  the  complete  non-exist¬ 
ence  from  which  it  originally  came.  Mr.  Landis  replies  to  Hudson,  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  the  Final  Condition  of  the  Wicked,  and  many  other  writers  have 
discussed  the  subject,  especially  in  religious  reviews  and  magazines. 

It  is  significant  that  those  who  hold  to  this  theory  of  late  prefer  to  use  instead  of  A. 
the  term  “conditional  immortality.”  Three  considerations  may  be  noted  as  bearing  on 
this  subject:  1.  The  theory  of  man’s  tripartite  nature,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  may  be  so 
held  as  to  admit  as  possible  a  literal  destruction  (i.e.  de-structuralization)  of  man,  an  utter 
and  final  disorganization,  wherein  body  and  soul,  as  forming  man’s  organized  existence, 
might  cease  to  be,  while  the  spirit,  or  the  inmost  essence  of  his  being,  might  remain  for¬ 
ever  disembodied  and  disorganized;  and  thence  might  fitly  be  spoken  of  as  “cast  out 
into  the  outer  darkness”  and  swallowed  up  in  “  the  bottomless  pit.”  2.  To  establish  the 
doctrine  of  entire  extinction  of  a  being  like  a  man,  existing  in  various  departments, 
whether  two  or  three,  it  is  necessary  that  the  origin  of  his  complex  being  be  understood. 
Was  he  created  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  somewhat  previously  existing,  or  out  of  God  as 
a  child  out  of  parents?  3.  The  theory  of  A.  requires  that  the  word  “  death”  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  science,  be  taken  to  mean,  when  literally  used,  extinction  of  being.  Thus  the 
question  arises  whether  the  Bible  gives  “death”  any  meaning  beyond  destruction  of  the 
organism;  and  whether  science  can  assure  us  that  death  in  any  case  is  more  than  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  organism,  or  destruction,  i.e.  de-structuralization.  In  the  lack  of  affirma¬ 
tive  answer  on  these  points  from  either  science  or  revelation,  it  would  be  found  difficult 
to  prove  the  theory  of  A.,  even  were  it  true. 
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AN'NIUS  op  Viterbo  (Giovanni  Nanni),  1433-1502;  an  Italian  Dominican,  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and  of  that  family;  yet  his  death  is  thought  to  have  been 
caused  by  poison,  under  command  of  Csesar  feorgia,  who  was  offended  with  A.’s  plain¬ 
ness  of  speech.  He  published  a  spurious  work  pretending  to  be  the  writings  of  ancient 
authors  whose  books  are  lost. 

ANNOBON,  or  Annabon,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  about  14°  s.  of  the  equator, 
and  belonging  to  Spain.  Its  basaltic,  trachytic,  and  volcanic  mountains  render  A.  pic¬ 
turesque.  It  has  an  area  of  6  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  about  3000. 

ANNONAY  (anc.  Annoneum  or  Annonzacum ),  a  t.  of  the  dep.  of  Ard&che,  France,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Deaume  with  the  Cance,  which  unite  in  the  center  of  the  t.,  37  m.  s. 
from  Lyon.  It  is  an  active  and  prosperous  manufacturing  town,  the  chief  manufacture 
being  that  of  paper,  of  which  300,000  reams  are  produced  annually.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  glove-leather,  mostly  from  kid  skins,  and  of  silk  and  cotton  twist,  and 
woolen  cloth.  The  paper-mills  of  A.  were  established  by  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
aeronauts,  Montgolfier  (q.v.),  who  were  born  here,  and  to  whom  there  is  a  monument  in 
the  Graude  Place.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  picturesque  and  remarkable ;  the  houses 
are  placed  among  rocks,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  very  steep.  A  large  quantity  of  silk 
is  produced  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  ’81,  14,891. 

AN  NUAL,  in  botany,  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  the  duration  of  the  life  of  a 
plant  is  limited  to  a  single  year;  within  which  the  germination  of  the  seed,  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  vegetation,  the  ripening  of  new  seed,  and  the  death  of  the  plant,  are  included. 
The  whole  duration  of  life  in  the  plants  thus  designated  is  indeed  generally  much  less 
than  a  year,  and  in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  falls  within  the  brief  period  of  the 
summer  months.  They  as  well  as  the  plants  generally  called  biennial,  produce  flowers 
and  fruit  only  once.  Some  species  are  generally  A.,  and  others  generally  biennial;  but 
whether  an  individual  plant  is  A.  or  biennial,  often  depends  upon  the  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  season  at  which  the  seed  germinates,  and  may  therefore  be  artificially  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  time  of  sowiug.  Peculiar  circumstances  also  sometimes  convert  A.  into 
biennial,  or  even  perennial  plants;  and  those  which  are  mere  annuals  in  one  climate,  are 
perennial,  or  even  shrubby,  in  another,  of  which  the  castor-oil  plant  affords  a  notable 
example.  Most  kinds  of  corn  are  the  produce  of  A.  grasses;  some  of  which,  however, 
as  wheat,  in  certain  circumstances,  prove  of  longer  duration.  The  annuals  cultivated 
in  our  flower-gardens  are  very  numerous;  and  many  species,  both  native  and  foreign, 
are  among  our  most  beautiful  flowers. 

ANNUAL  REGISTER.  The  first  volume  of  the  useful  work  which  bears  this  name 
appeared  in  1759.  Various  publications  of  a  similar  character  had  previously  existed, 
such  as  Boyer’s  Political  State  of  Europe,  which  was  published  in  monthly  numbers  and 
yearly  volumes  from  1711  to  1739;  and  the  Historical  Register,  a  quarterly  publication, 
begun  in  1716,  and  concluded  in  1738.  The  A.  R.  differed  from  these  in  being  published 
once  a  year,  in  containing  a  more  full  and  able  historical  narrative,  and  in  the  addition  of 
a  literary  and  miscellaneous  department,  including  notices  of  new  books.  The  undertak¬ 
ing  was  projected  by  Robert  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  assisted  by  Edmund  Burke,  who  for 
some  years  wrote  the  historical  narrative,  and  assisted  to  some  extent  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Register  during  most  of  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life.  Indexes  to  the  work  have 
been  published  at  various  periods,  and  the  work  still  goes  on  under  the  publishing  care  of 
Messrs.  Rivington.  A  rival  work,  entitled  The  New  A.  R.,  was  started  in  1781  by  Dr. 
Kippis.  It  was  edited  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Morgan,  and  came  to  a  close  in  1825.  The 
Edinburgh  A.  R.  was  commenced  in  1808,  and  terminated  in  1827.  The  historical  narra¬ 
tive  was  for  some  years  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  afterwards,  for  a  considerable 
time,  by  Southey.  A  similar  work  was  commenced  at  Paris  in  1818,  under  the  title  of 
Annuaire  Historique,  and  continued  till  1849.  The  earlier  volumes  were  compiled  with 
much  care,  but  latterly  the  work  fell  off.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  the  Annuaire  des 
Deux  Mondes,  a  publication  connected  with  the  well-known  review  of  that  name.  The 
American  A.  R.  is  published  at  New  York. 

AN  NUALS,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  pleasant  and  graceful  publications,  which  for 
some  years  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  public  favor,  intended  for  Christmas, 
New  Year,  and  birthday  presents,  in  imitation  of  the  gift-books  so  popular  among  the 
Germans.  They  were  illustrated  by  exquisitely  engraved  prints,  from  paintings  by 
artists  of  the  highest  talent,  and  contained  prose  and  poetry  by  most  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  day.  The  first  of  them,  the  Forget-me-not,  edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl,  was 
begun  in  London  in  1822.  The  idea,  and  even  the  title,  were  adopted  from  Germany  by 
the  Messrs.  Ackermann,  the  London  publishers.  The  following  year,  two  others  made 
their  appearance — Friendship's  Offering ,  published  by  Smith  and  Elder,  which  had  for 
successive  editors,  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey,  Mr.  Pote,  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ains¬ 
worth,  and  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie;  and  the  Graces,  containing  a  series  of  elegant  poems  on 
the  months  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly.  All  three,  in  addition  to  their  literary  and  pictorial 
contents,  had  at  first  the  blank  paper  for  memoranda,  cash  accounts,  etc.,  which  were 
customary  in  the  gift  pocket-books  of  previous  times.  The  Literary  Souvenir,  com¬ 
menced  in  1824  by  Mr.  Alaric  A.  Watts,  was  the  first  to  discard  these,  and  to  exhibit  a 
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vast  improvement  on  this  class  of  embellished  works.  Thenceforth,  the  several  publish¬ 
ers  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  render  their  respective  A.,  every  succeeding 
year,  more  and  more  attractive.  The  Literary  Souvenir  was  followed  by  the  Amulet , 
started  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  edited  by  his  wife;  the  Winter’s  Wreath,  a  provincial 
annual;  and  the  Keepsake,  the  latter  commenced  in  1827  by  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  an  emi¬ 
nent  engraver.  Up  to  this  time,  the  price  of  all  the  A.  was  12s.  each:  the  Keepsake,  how¬ 
ever,  was  published  at  a  guinea.  Its  first  editor  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Ainsworth.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  editorship  was  offered  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  a  salary  of  £800,  and 
payment  besides  for  his  contributions  to  its  pages,  but  was  declined  by  him.  It  was 
then  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Reynolds,  who  continued  to  superintend  it 
for  many  years.  The  Keepsake  always  maintained  a  high  aristocratic  character,  the  con¬ 
tributors  preferred  being  those  who  could  boast  a  title.  In  1840,  it  came  out  under  the 
editorship  of  lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley.  It  was  afterwards  edited  by  the  countess 
of  Blessington.  So  popular  did  the  A.  become,  that  in  1829  no  fewer  than  17  were  pub¬ 
lished.  In  1840,  the  number  had  dwindled  to  9.  The  Book  of  Beauty,  long  one  of 
the  best  of  the  series,  was  begun  in  1838  by  Mr.  Charles  Heath.  The  first  volume  was 
■written  by  Miss  Landon  (L.  E.  L.),  the  engravings  being  principally  after  drawings  by 
Frank  Stone.  The  volume  for  1834  was  placed  under  the  editorship  of  the  countess  of 
Blessington,  who  conducted  it  to  the  close  of  her  life.  Mr.  Heath  had  also  the  Pictu¬ 
resque  Annual,  and  the  Children  of  the  Nobility — the  latter  commenced  in  1838.  The  Juve¬ 
nile  Album,  an  annual  for  children,  was  published  by  the  Messrs.  Ackermann.  Scien¬ 
tific  A.  also  made  their  appearance,  and  the  musical  world  had  its  Musical  Bijou. 
Thomas  Hood  started  the  Comic  Annual;  and  among  other  popular  publications  of  the 
class  were  Fisher’s  Drawing-room  Scrap-book,  edited  at  first  by  Miss  Landon,  afterwards 
by  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  latterly  by  the  honorable  Mrs.  Norton;  and  Fisher’s  Juvenile  Scrap¬ 
book,  edited  by  Mrs.  Ellis;  the  Oriental  Annual,  the  Historical  Annual,  and  the  Gift  and 
Token,  American  productions.  At  first,  the  A.  were  all  bound  up  in  tinted  paper,  and 
inclosed  in  a  case ;  but  competition  produced  a  great  improvement  in  their  external 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  their  inside  attractions.  Paper  gave  place  to  silk;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  morocco  bindings,  and  afterwards  velvet.  The  sums  of  money  expended  on  the 
several  departments  were  enormous.  Mr.  Heath’s  outlay  for  the  literary  portion  alone  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Keepsake  amounted  to  no  less  than  £1600.  Of  this  sum,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  received  £500  for  the  liberty  of  printing  in  it  his  juvenile  drama  of  the 
House  of  Aspen,  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,  and  two  other  little  tales.  To  many  engravers, 
the  illustrations  formed  almost  their  sole  employment.  Sums  varying  from  20  to  150 
guineas  were  paid  to  artists  for  the  loan  of  pictures  for  engravings,  of  the  size  of  4  in. 
by  3;  and  engravers  frequently  received  150  guineas  for  the  production  of  one  plate. 
For  several  years,  nearly  £100,000  per  annum  was  expended  on  the  production  of  the  A., 
and  150,000  copies  of  them  were  yearly  sold.  The  sale  of  the  Forget-me-not  alone  was 
at  one  time  20,000  copies.  In  their  most  flourishing  period,  a  calculation  of  their 
expenses  and  profits  was  made,  which  may  be  here  quoted.  For  150,000  volumes,  including 
the  guinea-books,  of  which  there  were  always  two  or  three,  the  public  paid  about  £90,000, 
thus  distributed:  Authors  and  editors,  £6000;  painters,  £8000;  engravers,  £12,000;  cop¬ 
perplate  printers,  £4000 ;  printers,  £3500;  paper-makers,  £5500;  binders,  £9000;  silk 
manufacturers  and  leather-sellers,  £4000;  advertising,  etc.,  £2000;  incidental  expenses. 
£1000;  publishers’  profits,  £10,000;  retail  booksellers’  profits,  £30,000 — total,  £90,000. 

After  1840,  the  demand  for  the  A.  began  to  decline.  At  the  best,  there  had  been  a 
sickly  sentimentalism  in  the  bulk  of  their  articles;  and  at  all  events,  this  class  of  works 
had  been  mainly  addressed  to  the  refined  and  affluent.  Better  tastes  in  literature  now 
began  to  prevail,  and  there  was  a  feeling  that  A.  had  had  their  day.  Deserted  by  public 
favor,  the  character  both  of  their  engravings  and  their  literary  contents  became  greatly 
deteriorated,  and  they  ceased  to  have  any  attraction,  either  as  literary  productions  or 
works  of  art.  Publishers  no  longer  found  them  safe  speculations,  and  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued  them.  They  dropped  out,  one  by  one,  like  spent  stars,  from  the  literary  firma¬ 
ment.  The  Literary  Souvenir  had  been  discontinued  in  1834,  after  the  publication  of 
10  volumes.  The  Forget-me-not ,  the  first  in  the  field,  saw  its  22d  year.  The  Book  of 
Beauty  and  the  Keepsake .  were  the  last  of  their  race.  The  latter,  on  the  death  of  the 
countess  of  Blessington,  was  placed  under  the  editorship  of  her  niece,  Miss  Power. 
The  Keepsake  of  1856,  the  engravings  in  which  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  F.  Heath,  was  the  only  relic  of  the  past;  and  in  that  year  it  ceased  to  exist. 

ANNUITY,  from  the  Latin  annus,  a  year,  is  a  sum  of  money  paid  annually.  The 
term,  in  its  full  meaning,  expresses  an  obligation  on  one  party  to  pay,  and  a  right  in 
another  to  receive  the  amount.  The  different  kinds  of  annuities  that  may  exist  are 
as  various  as  the  conditions  and  fancies  of  those  concerned  in  them ;  and  it  is  impos- 
posible  to  define  them  all.  An  A.  may  be  for  the  life  of  any  person,  however  long  that 
may  be,  becoming  extinguished  only  by  his  death.  It  may  be  perpetual,  so  that  as  each 
enjoyer  of  it  dies,  his  heirs  may  succeed  to  it.  It  may  be  on  the  life  of  the  survivor 
of  any  number  of  persons— for  instance,  a  father  may  leave  to  his  five  daughters  an  A.  of 
£500  a  year  from  his  estate,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  latest  survivor,  so  that  while  the  five 
are  alive,  they  have  £100  each;  after  the  first  death  among  them,  the  lapsed  share  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  survivors,  giving  them  £125  each;  and  so  on,  the  last  survivor 
enjoying  the  whole  £500.  On  the  other  hand,  each  might  have  a  separate  A.  terminat 
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mg  at  lier  death;  and  again,  instead  of  either  of  these  simple  arrangements,  there  might 
be,  and  often  is,  a  more  complex  adjustment,  giving  the  survivors  on  each  death  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  only  of  the  deceased’s  A.  An  A.  may  begin  immediately,  and  stop  on  a 
contingency,  such  as  the  death  of  a  person  to  whom  the  annuitant  is  heir.  It  may  be 
“  deferred,”  so  as  to  begin  to  be  payable  only  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years;  and  then 
it  may  either  be  payable  absolutely  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  given  number  of  years,  or  it 
may  be  pajmble  to  an  annuitant  only  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  if  he  survive 
the  contingency. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  infinite  variety  in  the  nature  of  annuities,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  calculations  regarding  them.  The  fixed  elements  of  such  calculations, 
independently  of  this  variety,  are  in  themselves  double,  being  vital  statistics,  and  the 
profit  or  interest  of  money.  As  to  the  former,  they  can  only  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
adjustment  of  annuities  on  a  large  scale.  If  a  person  should  sell  a  single  A. — that  is  to 
say,  engage  for  a  sum  down  to  pay  a  certain  person  an  A.  for  life — no  study  of  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  could  make  his  bargain  other  than  a  chance ;  and  though  he  went  on  the  most 
approved  tables,  it  might  occur  either  that  the  annuitant  dies  immediately,  leaving  the 
whole  purchase-money  as  his  profit,  or  that  the  annuitant  lives  to  extreme  old  age,  and 
renders  him  a  great  loser  by  the  bargain.  But  on  a  large,  and  especially  on  a  national 
scale,  the  rate  of  mortality  and  the  value  of  life  may  be  so  nicely  rendered  in  statis¬ 
tics,  that  a  market  may  be  opened  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  annuities  at  their 
exact  value — that  is  to  say,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  sum  paid  in  from  time  to  time  by 
persons  purchasing  annuities,  shall  just  serve  to  pay  each  annuitant’s  annual  claim. 
Such  vital  statistics,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  through  a  very  accurate  and  long- 
continued  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  (q.v.);  and  it  is  known  that  the 
government  having  adjusted  the  price  of  annuities  by  the  celebrated  Northampton 
tables,  contracted  a  losing  bargain  with  their  annuitants  as  a  body,  and,  without  being 
conscious  of  it  until  afterwards,  sacrificed  a  considerable  amount  of  public  money. 

The  second  element,  besides  vital  statistics,  in  the  calculation  of  annuities,  is  the  profit 
or  interest  of  money.  If  this  did  not  require  to  be  considered,  an  A.  of  £1  a  year  for 
10  years  would  just  cost  £10.  But  while  paying  the  A.,  the  person  who  has  engaged  for 
it  is  drawing  the  interest  of  the  money.  If  he  sold  an  A.  of  £1  a  year  for  10  years  for 
£10,  he  wTould  be  drawing  the  interest  of  £10  for  the  first  year,  £9  for  the  second,  and  so 
on;  and  the  annuitant’s  bargain  would  be  to  a  like  extent  disadvantageous.  As  the 
interest  of  money  may  be  various,  so  may  this  element  of  the  calculation  of  an  A. ;  and 
to  calculate  it  with  reference  to  future  indefinite  variations,  is  of  course  impossible.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  when  the  variety  of  kinds  of  A.  have  to  be  adjusted  to  differ¬ 
ent  rates  of  profit,  an  immense  field  is  opened  for  calculation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  province 
of  algebraic  science  in  which  several  men  have  achieved  reputations. 

The  interest,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  national  debt  is  virtually  a  multitude  of  perpetual 
annuities.  In  a  country  where  there  is  so  much  superabundant  wealth,  there  is  so  vast 
an  amount  of  capital  for  which  people  only  want  interest,  that  although  the  lenders  of 
the  money  are  not  repaid  by  the  government,  yet  when  any  one  has  invested  in  the 
funds,  if  he  wants  his  money  back,  he  is  sure  to  find  a  person  to  take  his  place  at  some¬ 
thing  near  to  the  price  paid  by  him.  This  would  not  be  the  case  were  the  quantity  of 
these  annuities  in  the  market  disproportioned  to  the  number  desiring  to  invest  in  them, 
and  hence  it  is  that  when  there  is  depression  of  trade,  and  money  wanted  to  meet  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  funds  fall.  The  government  have  the  largest  field  of  operation,  and  therefore 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  their  annuities  are  more  closely  adjusted  to  their  actual  value 
than  those  of  insurance  companies  and  other  parties  dealing  in  annuities  can  be.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  working  classes  to  save 
and  provide  for  old  age  and  contingencies,  government,  through  the  savings-banks, 
grants  small  annuities  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  purchasers — that  is,  at  less  than 
their  market  value  (see  Savings-Banks). 

Many  complicated  sets  of  tables  have  been  prepared  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of 
annuities.  The  latest  known  to  us  are  the  Commutation  Tables  for  Joint  Annuities  and 
Survivorship  Assurances,  based  on  the  Carlisle  Mortality  at  8,  31,  4,  5,  and  6  per  cent,  by 
David  Chisholm,  2  vols. ,  royal  8vo,  1858.  The  calculations  are  brought  out  in  deci¬ 
mals.  Taking  the  simplest  of  these  tables— namely,  those  containing  the  value  of  an  A. 
of  £1,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  annually  during  life— we  find 
the  following  results,  commuting  the  decimals  into  fractional  money  through  Mr.  Chis- 


holm’s  decimal  tables : 

Value  of  Annuity  of  £1. 

Age. 
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d. 
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£ 

5. 
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11 

n 
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12 
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16 

13 
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11 
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16 
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8 

18 
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19 

91 

40 
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In  political  economy,  annuities  come  within  the  class  of  payments  which  tend  rather 
to  consumption  than  to  accumulation  or  reproduction.  As  the  means  of  attaining  a 
legitimate  object,  the  establishment  of  an  A.  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  community  in 
benefiting  some  individual  member  of  it.  For  instance,  a  man  is  naturally  extravagant 
— he  would  spend  his  heritage  immediately,  and  come  to  want,  if  it  were  paid  to  him  in 
capital.  It  is  therefore  vested  in  an  A. ;  the  man  is  kept  in  comfort,  and.  society  is  not 
burdened  with  a  needy  member.  Women  are  apt  to  mismanage  by  false  investments  or 
otherwise  any  capital  sums  left  at  their  disposal,  and  therefore  it.  is  often  advantageous 
to  give  them  an  equivalent  in  an  A.  In  serving,  however,  these  its  legitimate  objects,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  money  so  spent  is  not  in  its  character  reproductive.  People  do  save 
capital  out  of  annuities;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  object  and  effect  of  annuities  are  in 
the  direction  of  consumption  as  contrasted  with  accumulation.  This  is  often  overlooked 
in  settlements,  especially  by  men  who  have  themselves  been  accumulators.  The  con¬ 
sumptive  effect  of  an  A.  will  depend  much  on  its  coming  out  of  fixed  or  fluctuating 
property.  Take,  as  an  instance  of  the  former,  a  landed  estate.  If  the  clear  rent  be  paid 
on  annuities,  the  estate  will  not  be  improved,  and  it  will  be  stagnant  in  the  proportion  so 
paid.  If,  out  of  a  thousand  a  year,  nine  hundred  be  thus,  paid,  the  owner,  out  of  his 
remainder  of  a  hundred,  is  not  likely  to  accumulate  sufficient  capital  to  improve  the 
estate  and  double  its  value.  But  fluctuating  property  may  not  only  be  rendered  stag¬ 
nant,  but  may  be  destroyed  by  the  burden  of  injudicious  annuities.  This  is  frequently 
exemplified  in  disposing  of  the  profits  of  a  business.  Different  members  of  a  family  are 
portioned  off  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  a  fixed  permanent  estate;  and  consequently,  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  balance  left  to  induce  any  one  to  give  his  time  and  energies  to  the 
management  of  the  business. 

ANNUITY,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  the  right  to  the  yearly  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  which  is  charged  upon  the  person  or  personal  estate  of  the  individual  bound  to 
pay  it.  If  it  is  charged  upon  real  estate,  the  burden  is  called  a  rent,  or  rent-charge,  and 
not  an  A.  An  A.  may  be  created  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  the  life  or  lives  of  any  per¬ 
sons  named,  or  in  perpetuity;  and  in  the  last  case  the  A.  is  reckoned  among  incorporeal 
hereditaments;  because,  although  the  security  is  personal  only,  yet  the  A.  may  descend 
in  the  same  manner  as  real  estate.  In  1854,  the  old  statutes  relating  to  annuities  were 
repealed  by  17  and  18  Viet.  c.  90,  and  enrollment  in  chancery  of  annuity  deeds  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  give  them  validity.  But  by  another  statute  of  18  and  19  Yict.  c.  15, 
s.  12,  any  A.  or  rent-charge  granted  after  1855,  otherwise  than  by  marriage  settlement 
for  one  or  more  life  or  lives,  or  for  any  term  of  years  or  greater  estate,  determinable  on 
one  or  more  life  or  lives,  shall  not  affect  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  as  to- 
purchasers,  mortgagees,  or  creditors,  unless  and  until  a  memorandum  or  minute  of  the 
name,  place  of  abode,  title,  trade,  or  profession  of  the  person  whose  estate  is  intended  to 
be  affected  thereby,  and  the  date  of  the  deed,  bond,  instrument,  or  assurance  whereby 
the  A.  or  rent-charge  is  granted,  and  the  annual  sum  or  sums  to  be  paid,  shall  be  left 
with  the  senior  master  of  the  common  pleas  at  Westminster,  who  enters  the  particulars 
in  a  book  of  alphabetical  names.  A  fee  of  2 s.  6cl.  is  paid  to  the  officer;  and  any  person, 
may  search  the  register  for  a  fee  of  1$.  And  when  the  A.  is  satisfied,  and  ceases  to  affect 
the  lands,  a  memorandum  is  in  like  manner  entered  in  this  register  (23  and  24  Yict.  c. 
115,  s.  2).  But  this  act  does  not  require  the  registry  of  annuities  or  rent-charges  given  by 
will. 

Many  persons  who  have  a  small  capital,  and  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  largest  life 
income,  may  buy  an  A.  from  an  insurance  office,  and  government  grants  these  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  post-office. 

An  important  feature  of  the  law  relating  to  annuities  is,  that  they  are  considered  as 
accruing  from  day  to  day,  so  that,  whatever  be  the  term  or  terms  of  payment,  whether 
yearly,  half  yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly,  wdienever  the  annuitant  dies,  the  payment  of 
the  A.  is  counted  up  to  the  day  of  the  death,  and  the  same  remedy  exists  for  recovering 
payment  of  the  intervening  days  between  the  terms,  as  if  the  termly  payment  had 
then  arrived. 

A  large  number  of  annuities  are  created  and  kept  alive  by  statutes  relating  to  the 
public  stocks,  which  are  nothing  else  but  annuities,  not  payable  out  of  real  estate,  but 
granted  to  the  holder  and  his  heirs,  and  transferable  by  a  short  and  easy  method.  The 
stocks  in  the  funds  are  merely  rights  to  receive  certain  annuities  by  dividends  as  they 
become  due,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  government  to  redeem  such  annuities  on  payment 
of  a  stipulated  sum. 

In  Scotch  law,  an  A.,  as  such,  may  be  charged  on  real  estate  as  wrellas  on  personalty. 
In  that  system,  it  has  been  simply  defined  to  be  a  right  to  a  yearly  payment  in  money; 
and  it  may  be  created  either  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  money  in  the  form  of  a 
purchase,  or  it  may  be  secured  over  land,  in  which  case  the  creditor,  in  the  event  of 
default  of  his  A.,  may  attach  the  land  charged,  claiming  in  his  action  for  recovery 
a  capital  sum  out  of  the  land,  sufficient  to  produce  an  annual  interest  equal  to  the 
A.,  which  annual  interest  is  paid  until  the  expiration  of  the  A.,  when  the  capital 
sum  is  restored  to  the  debtor.  The  instrument  by  which,  in  Scotland,  the  A.  is  con¬ 
stituted  in  either  of  the  above  forms,  is  called  a  bond  of  A. ;  and  before  the  repeal  of 
the  usury  laws  (by  a  recent  statute,  17  and  18  Yict.  c.  90),  this  form  of  deed  was 
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frequently  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  securing  loans  where  a  high  rate  of  interest  was 
charged;  and  the  same  practice  prevailed  in  England.  But  the  last-mentioned  act 
renders  all  such  expedients  now  unnecessary. 

ANNTJ’ITY-TAX,  a  local  impost  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  established 
clergy  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  first  established  on  a  limited  scale  by  an  act  of  the 
year  1661 ;  and  was  extended  in  its  sphere  of  operation  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  as  lately 
as  1809.  It  amounted  at  one  time  to  6  per  cent  on  the  rents  of  houses  and  shops  within 
the  royalty.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  tax  that  the  members  of  “the  College  of  Justice,” 
including  the  lawyer  class  generally,  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  it,  as  a  relic  of  an 
ancient  privilege  by  which  they  were  induced  to  reside  and  hold  the  courts  of  law  in 
Edinburgh.  The  tax  was  reduced  in  1860;  and,  under  an  act  passed  in  1870,  it  was 
redeemed  by  payment  of  £56,500  by  the  corporation  to  the  Edinburgh  ecclesiastical 
commissioners. 

AN  NULET  (Lat.  annulus ,  correctly  anulus,  a  ring),  a  term  in  architecture  for  a  small 
fillet  or  band  which  frequently  surrounds  a  column,  etc.  The  A.  is  several  times 
repeated  in  the  molding  which  surmounts  the  shaft  of  a  doric  pillar,  and  is  placed 
immediately  under  the  ovolo  of  the  capital. — A.,  a  ring,  a  charge  in  heraldry  of  frequent 
occurrence.  1 

ANNUNCIA’DA.  1.  The  religious  order  of  the  heavenly  annunciation,  or  of  the 
nuns  of  the  annunciation  of  Mary,  was  instituted  by  Victoria  Fornare  at  Genoa  in 
1682,  after  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  All  the  convents  of  the  order  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Netherlands  have  disappeared  since  the  French  revolution.  Some  still 
exist  in  Italy.  2.  Another  order  of  the  annunciation,  or  of  nuns  of  Mary’s  announce¬ 
ment  or  the  ten  virtues,  was  endowed  by  John  of  Valois  at  Bourges  in  1501,  after  its 
separation  from  Louis  XII.  In  1514,  it  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans.  This  order,  which  extended  to  fifty  convents  for  the  reception  of  poor  gentle¬ 
women,  was  broken  up  at  the  revolution.  3.  The  order  of  knights  of  the  annunciation 
in  Savoy,  ordine  suprema  dell ’  annunciata,  known  originally  as  the  order  of  the  neck- 
cliain  or  collar,  was  institued  in  1360  by  Amadeus  VI.,  duke  of  Savoy.  It  received 
statutes  from  Amadeus  VIII.  in  1409 ;  was  renewed  in  1518  under  the  name  of  the  holy 
annunciation;  and  in  1720  was  raised  by  Victor  Amadeus  to  be  the  first  order  of  the 
kingdom  of  Savoy.  The  king  is  always  grand  master.  The  knights,  who,  since  1720, 
are  not  limited  in  number,  must  be  of  high  rank,  and  already  admitted  to  the  orders  of 
St.  Mauritius  and  St.  Lazarus.  They  compose  only  one  class.  The  decoration  is  a 
gold  medal,  on  which  is  represented  the  annunciation,  surrounded  by  love-knots.  It  is 
usually  worn  suspended  by  a  simple  gold  chain ;  but  the  proper  collar  or  chain  of  the 
order  is  composed  alternately  of  love-knots  and  roses.  On  the  roses  are  engraved  the 
letters  F.  E.  R.  T.,  which  some  interpret  Fortitudo  ejus  Khodum  tenuit,  in  allusion  to  the 
defense  of  Rhodes  by  Amadeus  I.,  and  which  others  hold  to  signify  Fmppes,  entres, 
rompes  tons.  Since  1680,  the  knights  wear  on  the  left  breast  a  star  embroidered  in  gold. 
The  four  supreme  officers  of  the  order — the  chancellor  (always  a  bishop  or  archbishop), 
the  secretary  (usually  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs),  the  almoner  (usually  the  king’s 
first  almoner),  and  the  treasurer — w’ear  the  decoration  round  the  neck,  suspended  by  a 
sky-blue  ribbon,  accompanied  by  a  star  on  the  left  breast.  For  details  of  costumes,  etc.,, 
see  Burke’s  Book  of  Orders  of  Knighthood,  p.  250,  et  seq. 

ANNUNCIATION,  The.  The  announcement  by  the  angel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  (Luke  i.  26-38).  The  festival  of  the  A.  is  kept  on  the  25th  of 
Mar. ,  which  was  for  a  long  period  the  beginning  of  the  legal  year  in  England.  The 
earliest  allusion  to  this  feast  is  in  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  656  a.d.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  calls  it  “the  root  of  all  festivals.”  With  a  view  to  natural  fitness,  the  framers  of 
the  church  calendar  placed  the  festival  of  Christ’s  nativity  nine  months  after  the  A. 

AN  NUS  DELIBERAN  DI,  in  Scotch  law,  wTas  meant  to  signify  the  period  of  a  year 
allowed  to  an  heir  to  deliberate  whether  he  would  accept  the  inheritance  with  the 
burden  of  his  predecessor’s  debts.  The  year  commenced  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
unless  in  the  case  of  a  posthumous  heir,  when  the  year  ran  from  the  birth  of  the  heir 
himself.  But  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament — the  21  and  22  Viet.  c.  76,  sec.  27 — it  is 
provided  that  all  proceedings  “against  an  apparent  heir  on  account  of  his  ancestor’s 
debt  or  obligation,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  ancestor’s  heritable  estate,  and 
actions  of  adjudication  against  such  heir  on  account  of  his  own  debt  or  obligation,  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  such  estate,  may  be  insisted  on  at  any  time  after  the  lapse  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  his  becoming  apparent  heir”  (23  and  24  Viet.  c.  143,  s.  16;  31 
and  32  Viet.  c.  101,  s.  61). 

ANO  BIUM.  See  Borer  and  Death-watch.  1 

AN  ODE  [Gr.  ana,  upwards,  and  (h)odos,  a  way],  a  term  introduced  into  the  science 
of  electro-chemical  decomposition  (electrolysis)  by  Dr.  Faraday  to  designate  the  positive 
pole,  or  that  surface  by  which  the  galvanic  current  enters  the  body,  undergoing  decom¬ 
position  (electrolyte).  The  negative  pole,  or  that  surface  by  which  the  current  leaves 
the  electrolyte,  is  called  in  the  same  nomenclature  the  cathode  [kata,  downwards,  and 
(h)odos].  Electrode  is  the  general  term  applied  to  either  of  these.  The  elements  of 
electrolytes  are  called  ions  (ion,  going).  Such  as  go  to  the  A.  receive  the  name  of  anions. 
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and  those  passing  to  the  cathode,  cations.  Thus,  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the 
passage  into  it  of  a  galvanic  current  through  two  platinum  plates,  the  water  is  the 
electrolyte ;  the  platinum  plate  connected  with  the  copper  end  of  the  battery  is  the  A. ; 
and  the  one  connected  with  the  zinc  end,  the  cathode.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
which  are  disengaged  are  the  ion  ;  the  oxygen  separating  at  the  A.  is  the  anion;  and  the 
hydrogen  at  the  cathode,  the  cation.  Anions  and  cations  are  more  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  electro-negative  and  electro-positive  substances;  but  as  these  terms 
are  considered  by  Dr.  Faraday  to  imply  certain  supposed  attractions  for  the  positive  or 
negative  pole,  the  other  terms  have  been  employed  by  him  to  describe  simply  the  part 
the  substances  play  in  electrical  decomposition. 

AN  ODYNE  (Gr.  a ,  privative,  and  odyne,  pain),  a  medicine  given  to  assuage  pain. 
Property,  the  term  is  applied  to  medicines,  such  as  opium,  which  act  on  the  nervous 
system,  so  as  to  decrease  sensibility  and  induce  sleep. 

ANOINTING.  See  Chrism,  Coronation,  Extreme  Unction. 


ANOKA,  a  co.  in  e.  Minnesota  on  the  Mississippi  river,  420  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  7005. 
Agricultural  products  and  lumber  are  the  staples.  Co.  seat,  Anoka. 

ANO'LIS,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles  or  lizards,  native  of  tropical  America,  having 
teeth  on  the  palate  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  on  the  maxillary  bones.  They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  power  of  inflating  the  skin  of  the  throat,  and  for  rapid  changes  of  color  of 
the  inflated  skin.  They  are  entirely  inoffensive,  living  on  insects;  are  easily  alarmed, 
and  very  rapid  in  their  movements.  There  are  several  species,  most  of  them  bright 
green  in  color,  varied  with  black. 


ANOMALIS'TIC  YEAR  is  the  interval  that  elapses  between  two  successive  passages  of 
the  earth  through  its  perihelion,  or  point  of  nearest  approach  to  the  sun.  If  the  earth’s 
orbit  had  a  fixed  position  in  space,  this  period 
would  correspond  with  that  of  a  sidereal  revolu¬ 
tion,  or  the  time  the  earth  takes  after  leaving  any 
point  of  the  heavens  to  return  to  it  again ;  but  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  other  planets  causes 
the  perihelion  to  advance  slowly  (11  ".8  annually) 
in  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  motion;  so  that  the 
A.  Y.  is  longer  (4  minutes  39  seconds)  than  the 
sidereal.  This  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  accompanying  diagram,  in  which  A'BB'  repre¬ 
sents  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  earth;  S,  the  sun; 

A,  the  perihelion;  and  AB,  the  longer  axis.  When 
the  earth,  after  leaving  A,  comes  back  to  it  again, 
after  having  completed  a  sidereal  revolution,  it 
finds  the  longer  axis  AB,  and  with  it  the  whole 
ellipse,  advanced  to  A'B',  and  it  has  still  to  describe  an  arc  of  11"  *8  before  it  reaches 
its  second  perihelion  A'.  The  length  of  the  A.  Y.  is  365  days,  6  hours,  13  minutes,  49 
seconds.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  anomaly  (q.v.). 

ANOM  ALY  (Gr.  anomalia,  irregularity),  the  angle  measured  at  the  sun  between  a 
planet  in  any  point  of  its  orbit  and  the  last  perihelion.  In  the  figure  in  the  preceding 
article,  if  P.  be  a  planet,  A'BB'  its  orbit,  S.  the  sun,  and  A.  the  perihelion,  the  angle 
ASP  is  the  A.  It  is  so  called  because  it  was  in  it  that  the  first  irregularities  of 
planetary  motion  were  discovered.  The  A.  was  formerly  measured  from  the 
aphelion,  the  opposite  point  of  the  ellipse ;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  aphelia  of  most  of 
the  comets  lie  beyond  the  range  of  observation,  the  perihelion  is  now  taken  as  the  point 
of  departure  for  all  planetary  bodies. 


ANOMA.  See  Custard-apple. 


ANONA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants,  of  which  the 
type  is  the  genus  anona.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  generally 
entire  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules;  flowers  usually  green  or  brown,  axillary,  solitary,  or 
two  or  three  together;  the  calyx  of  3  to  4  persistent  sepals;  the  corolla  of  6  hypogynous 
leathery  petals,  in  two  rows.  The  stamens  are  generally  numerous;  the  filaments  short; 
the  anthers  adherent,  turned  outwards,  and  with  a  large  4-cornered  connective.  See 
Stamen.  The  carpels  are  usually  numerous,  separate  or  cohering;  the  styles  short;  the 
:stigmas  simple ;  the  ovules  inverted.  The  fruit  consists  of  distinct  or  united  carpels, 
sometimes  succulent ;  the  seeds  attached  to  the  suture ;  their  external  covering  brittle ;  the 
embryo  minute,  in  the  base  of  the  hard  albumen. — There  are  about  300  known  species, 
mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries.  They  are  generally  aromatic  and  fragrant  in  all 
their  parts,  and  some  species  are  employed  medicinally;  the  dry  fruit  of  xylopia  aromaP 
ica  is  commonly  used  as  pepper  by  the  African  negroes,  and  was  formerly  imported 
into  Europe  as  Ethiopian  Pepper  or  Guinea  Pepper.  The  flowers  of  some  species 
are  of  exquisite  fragrance;  others  yield  delicious  fruits.  See  Custard-apple  and 
Cherimoyer. 


ANONYMOUS  (Gr.,  nameless),  a  term  applied  to  a  book  the  author  of  which  does  not 
give  Ins  name;  when  an  assumed  name  is  given,  the  term  Pseudonymous  is  used.  Works 
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of  this  class  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  bibliography.  French  literature 
possesses  an  excellent  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes  (2d  ed.,  4  vols. ; 
Par.,  1822-25)  by  Barbier,  embracing  the  titles  of  about  24,000  works,  with  the  names 
of  those  who  are  known  or  assumed  to  be  the  authors.  Mr.  Halkett,  keeper  of  the 
advocates’  library,  Edinburgh,  commenced  a  similar  work  for  English  literature,  which, 
on  his  death  in  1871,  was  continued  by  Mr.  Laing,  of  the  new  college  library,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

In  Great  Britain,  political  articles  are  always  A.,  as  is  also  most  of  the  periodical 
criticism;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  this  practice  is  far  from  common.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  anonymity  secures  the  independence  of  the  critic,  and  enables 
him  to  write  with  greater  freedom,  vigor,  and  power;  but  it  is  true  that  he  often  abuses 
his  advantage,  and  gratifies,  under  the" veil  of  the  A. ,  the  worst  passions  of  his  nature. 
Perhaps  the  most  intolerable  abuse  of  anonymity  is  the  anonymous  letter.  The  miseries, 
anxieties,  and  terrors  which  this  cowardly  method  of  assailing  people  has  occasioned, 
must  excite  against  it  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  all  honorable-minded  men. 

ANOPLOTHE  RIUM  (from  the  Greek  a,  privative;  ( h)oplon ,  armor;  and  therion,  a 
beast),  a  genus  of  extinct  pachydermatous  quadrupeds  (see  Pachydermata),  established 
by  Cuvier  from  bones  occurring  in  great  abundance  in  the  gypsum  strata  of  the  upper 
eocene  (q.v.)  formation,  near  Paris.  They  are  found  also  in  the  same  formation  in  the 
isle  of  Wight  and  elsewhere.  The  teeth  differ  from  those  of  all  other  pachydermata, 
extinct  or  recent.  There  are  six  incisors,  two  canines,  eight  prtemolars,  and  six  molars 
in  each  jaw — the  dental  formula  thus  agreeing  with  that  of  the  fossil  genus  palceotherium 
(q.v.);  but  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  continuous  series  without  intervening  vacancies — 
a  circumstance  very  remarkable,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  any  existing  quadruped,  but  now 
appears  in  man  alone.  The  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  are  quadrangular,  those  of  the 
lower  marked  with  a  double  or  triple  crescent  of  enamel,  which  forms  prominent  ridges. 
In  some  respects  the  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  ruminantia  (q.v.),  or  ruminating  quad¬ 
rupeds,  between  which  and  the  pachydermata  the  A.  has  been  thought  to  form  aconnect- 
ing  link;  but  in  some  of  the  species  originally  included  in  this  genus,  and  which  are 
now  sometimes  ranked  along  with  it  under  the  name  anoplotheroids,  the  teeth  exhibit 
peculiarities  which  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  their  food  may  not  have  been 
exclusively  vegetable.  The  snout  is  not  much  elongated,  and*  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  no  proboscis.  The  feet  are  terminated  by  two  toes,  as  in  the  ruminantia;  but  they 
have  always  separate  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  not  a  single  canon  bone.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  species  of  A.  and  of  anoplotheroids  have  been  determined,  differing 
in  size  from  that  of  a  small  ass  to  that  of  a  hare,  or  even  of  a  guinea-pig;  so  that  the 
smallest  species  must  have  been  smaller  than  any  hoofed  quadruped  now  existing,  or  any 
known  to  have  ever  existed.  They  differ  also  considerably  in  general  appearance,  some 
having  had  comparatively  long  limbs  and  a  light  and  graceful  form,  whilst  some  were 
firmly  built  and  heavy.  Their  habits  may  be  supposed  to  have  differed  accordingly. 
The  true  anoplotheria  were  probably  very  similar  in  habits  to  tapirs.  The  powerful 
flattened  tails  of  some  are  supposed  to  indicate  an  adaptation  for  aquatic  life ;  others  have 
smaller  supplemental  toes,  besides  the  two  hoofs.  They  form  the  genera  dichodon, 
dichobune,  xiphod/m ,  and  microtherium. 

ANOPLU'RA,  the  name  given  by  Leach  to  an  order  of  insects  called  parasita  (q.v.)  by 
Latreille,  Cuvier,  etc. — part  of  the  aptera  of  Linnaeus — of  which  the  type  is  the  genus 
pedicidus  or  louse  (q.v.). 

ANOPSHEHR  ,  a  t.  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  Meerut  division  of  the  n.w.  provinces,  65 
m.  from  Delhi.  Pop.  ’72,  9366. 

ANOUKIS,  or  Anaka,  the  “  clasper  ”  or  “  embracer;”  an  Egyptian  goddess,  per¬ 
sonifying  the  lower  world  or  hemisphere.  She  is  represented  with  a  red  crown ;  while 
Sati,  who  personifies  the  upper  world,  has  a  white  crown.  A.  seems  to  have  been 
analogous  to  the  Greek  Hestia,  or  Vesta.  No  statues  of  A.  have  been  discovered. 

ANQUETIL,  Louis  Pierre,  1723-1808;  a  French  historian;  director  of  the  academy 
of  Rheims,  and  author  of  a  history  of  that  city.  In  1759,  he  was  prior  of  the  abbey  dela 
Roe,  in  Anjou,  and  soon  afterwards  director  of  the  college  of  Senlis;  later  still,  prior  of 
Chateau-Renaud,  near  Montarges,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  curacy  of  La  Villette, 
near  Paris.  In  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  imprisoned  in  St.  Lazare.  He  was  an  early 
member  of  the  national  institute,  and  employed  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
left  many  historical  works,  for  the  most  part  crude  and  faulty  in  style. 

ANQUETIL  -DUPERRON  ,  Abraham  Hyacinthe,  an  oriental  scholar,  wash,  at  Paris, 
Dec.  7,  1731.  He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards 
prosecuted  it  at  Auxerre  and  Amersfort.  But  his  love  of  oriental  languages  drew  him 
back  to  Paris,  where  he  was  assisted  by  the  Abbe  Sallier,  overseer  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  royal  library.  As  he  now  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Persian,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  for  India  in  1754,  to  gratify  his  passion  for 
learning;  but  Malesherbes  and  the  Abbe  Bartlielemy  rescued  him  from  this  degradation, 
and  enabled  him,  through  the  royal  munificence,  to  proceed  independently.  After  his 
arrival  in  India,  he  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  but  finally  fixed  his  residence 
at  Surat,  where  there  was  a  colony  of  Parsees,  or  fire-worsliipers,  with  whose  priests  he 
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soon  became  so  intimate,  that  they  not  only  instructed  him  in  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
but  also  gave  him  some  of  their  sage’s  books,  written  in  Zend,  in  Pehlvi,  and  in  Sanscrit. 
In  1762,  he  returned  to  Europe,  having  collected  one  hundred  manuscripts,  along  with 
Other  curiosities.  The  Abbe  Barthelemy  now  obtained  for  him  a  situation  in  the  bibli- 
oth&que  royale,  and  in  1763  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academie  des  belles-lettres. 
In  1771,  he  published  his  Zend-avesta,  in  3  vols.,  which  contained  the  results  of  his 
researches.  It  consists  of  a  literal  translation  of  the  Vendidad,  as  well  as  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Parsees,  preceded  by  a  narrative  of  his  travels.  This  work  created  a  great 
sensation  when  it  first  appeared.  Until  then,  our  only  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  Persians  had  been  obtained  from  Greek  and  Roman  sources,  hostile  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  and  eastern  nations  of  a  later  origin.  But  A.  now  presented  to  the  investigation  of 
Europeans  the  original  records  of  these  doctrines,  or,  at  least,  records  of  incontestable 
authority.  Unfortunately,  his  zeal  far  surpassed  his  patience  and  sagacity.  He  had  not 
a  sufficient  mastery  over  the  languages  from  which  he  translated.  His  translations  are, 
consequently,  anything  but  accurate.  Since  A.  wrote,  great  advances  have  been  made 
in  oriental  scholarship,  and  his  labors  are  now  in  a  great  measure  superseded.  Among 
his  other  works  we  may  mention  his  Legislation  Orientate,  1778;  Recherches  Ilistoriques 
et  Ceographiques  sur  VInde,  1786;  La  Dignite  du  Commerce  et  de  Vetat  clu  Commergant, 
1789;  Linde  en  Rapport  avec  V Europe,  1790;  Oupnek’hat  (a  selection  from  the  theological 
portion  of  the  Vedas),  1804  He  d.  at  Paris,  17th  Jan.,  1805. 


ANSALO'NI,  Giordano,  a  Sicilian  Dominican  missionary,  who  died  under  torture, 
Nov.  1,  1634,  in  Nagasaki,  Japan,  whither  he  had  gone  from  the  Philippine  islands,  after 
learning  the  Japanese  language  in  a  hospital  at  Manila.  He  labored  two  years  as  a 
priest  before  he  was  discovered.  Another  priest  and  69  converts  suffered  death  with 
him. 


AN'S  ARIES,  or  Ansa'rians,  called  also  Nossairians,  an  Arab  sect  living  in  the 
mountains  between  the  n.  part  of  Lebanon  and  Antioch;  found  also  in  Antioch  and 
other  towns  and  villages  of  the  coast.  Little  is  known  of  their  origin  or  history.  They 
endeavor  to  conceal  their  doctrines  from  strangers,  and  of  their  own  people  none  but 
male  adults  are  admitted  to  the  secrets.  But  it  is  evident  that  their  tenets  are  a  mixture 
of  paganism  and  Mohammedanism,  with  some  faint  suggestions  from  Christianity. 
Their  founder,  Nossair,  who  lived  about  890,  taught  that  God  appeared  eleven  times  in 
human  form,  to  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and  others;  that  he  always 
encountered  opposition,  whereupon  he  returned  to  heaven,  wrapped  himself  in  a  blue 
mantle,  and  resorted  to  the  sun,  which  is  therefore  an  object  of  their  worship.  They 
are  said,  by  some  writers,  to  look  for  a  messiah  who  will  be  the  twelfth  person  of  human 
form  in  whom  God  will  appear.  Other  accounts  are  that  they  hold  to  seven  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  supreme  deity,  of  which  Ali  is  the  only  one  to  be  adored.  They  believe  in 
migration  of  souls,  which  for  the  faithful  will  be  a  progress  from  pure  to  more  pure 
until  the}7-  become  stars;  but  sinners  will  be  transformed  into  Jews,  Christians,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  hogs.  They  practice  circumcision  and  ablution,  and  pray  in  the  open  air 
three  times  a  day.  Promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  practiced  on  certain  festivals, 
and  their  religious  rites  are  believed  to  be  vile.  Though  their  religion  inculcates  benev¬ 
olence,  honesty,  and  patience,  they  are  thievish  and  superstitious,  yet  hospitable.  Each 
community  is  governed  by  a  mokaddem,  who  is  almost  entirely  independent.  It  is  said 
that  the  most  numerous  of  the  three  sects  into  which  the  A.  are  divided  worship  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  who  is  elected  goddess  once  in  three  years.  A  late  writer 
estimates  their  number  at  over  200,000,  and  says  that  they  believe  in  a  divine  unity  in 
three  persons,  the  last  two  being  created.  The  first,  the  supreme  deity,  is  Manna  or 
“meaning,”  the  second  Ism  or  “name,”  the  third  Bab  or  “dove.”  There  is  also  a 
system  of  hierarchies  wonderful  for  number;  there  are  14,000  “near  ones,”  15,000 
“cherubim,”  16,000  “spirituals,”  17,000  “saints,”  18,000  “  hermits,”  19,000  “listen¬ 
ers,”  and  20,000  “followers,”  besides  prophets,  apostles,  and  heroes.  They  profess  to 
receive,  among  other  sacred  books,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Koran. 

ANSCHUTZ,  Karl,  1813-70;  roj^al  musical  director  in  Coblentz,  and  director  in 
Nuremberg,  Amsterdam,  London,  and  New  York,  founding  in  the  latter  city  the  German 
opera,  in  1862. 


ANSDELL,  Richard,  b.  1815;  ar  English  painter  chiefly  of  animals  and  field  sports. 
He  painted  “The  Battle  of  the  Standard,”  and  worked  in  association  with  Creswick, 
the  landscape  artist.  He  d.  1885. 

ANSE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  handles  of  a  cannon.  These  handles,  especially 
in  some  foreign  cannon,  are  cast  in  the  forms  of  dolphins  or  serpents. 

ANSE  DE  PANIER,  a  French  term  for  arches  which  are  the  result  of  elliptical 
curves  in  section ;  an  elegant  form  for  bridge  arches. 

AN  SELM  of  Canterbury,  a  scholastic  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  in 
1033.  He  led  at  first  a  dissipated  life;  and,  like  Abelard,  wandered  through  France, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  scholars  of  those  days,  disputing  wherever  he  could  find  an 
adversary.  Attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Lanfranc,  he  went,  in  1060,  to  study  at  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  in  Normandy.  Three  years  after,  he  became  prior,  and  in  1078,  abbot 
of  this  monastery,  the  most  famous  school  of  the  11th  century.  Lanfranc,  who  in  the 
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meantime  had  gone  to  England,  and  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  d.  in  1089;  and 
the  diocese  remained  four  years  without  a  successor,  till,  in  1093,  A.  was  appointed. 
He  was  distinguished  both  as  a  churchman  and  a  philosopher.  His  numerous  embroil¬ 
ments  with  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  and  the  unbending  spirit  which  he  displayed 
in  these,  even  when  subjected  to  banishment,  indicate  the  vigor  and  resoluteness  of 
his  character,  as  much  as  his  writings  exhibit  the  depth  and  acuteness  of  his  intellect. 
In  1720,  Clement  XI.  expressly  placed  him  in  the  list  of  church  authorities.  A.  was 
a  second  Augustine,  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity  and  dialectical  skill, 
and  equal  to  the  most  eminent  in  virtue  and  piety.  Embracing,  without  question,  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  mostly  as  stated  by  Augustine,  and  holding  that  belief  must 
precede  knowledge,  and  must  be  implicit  and  undoubting,  he  yet  felt  the  necessity  of 
a  religious  philosophy,  urged  the  duty  of  proceeding  from  belief  to  knowledge,  and 
sought  to  reduce  the  truths  of  religion  into  the  form  of  a  connected  series  of  reason¬ 
ings.  It  was  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  his  Monologium  she  Exemplum  Meditandi  de 
Hat  lone  Fidei.  In  his  Proslogium,  otherwise  entitled  Fides  queerens  Intellectual  (faith 
seeking  intellect),  he  strove  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God  from  the  conception 
of  a  perfect  being.  This  ontological  proof,  however,  has  never  been  held  satisfactory 
His  writings,  Cur  Deus  Homo,  and  De  Concordia  Prcescientice  et  Prcedestinationis,  made  an 
epoch  in  Christian  philosophy.  A.  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  earliest  of  the  schoolmen, 
although  Alexander  of  Hales  (q.v.)  was  the  first  who  completely  systematized  in  the 
scholastic  manner  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  d.  21st  April  1109,  and  was 
buried  at  Canterbury.  The  day  of  his  death  is  observed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
See  Remusat’s  Anselme  (1858)  and  Church’s  A.  (1870). 

ANSER.  See  Anas  and  Goose. 

ANS  GAR,  or  Anscha'iiius,  styled  the  apostle  of  the  north,  on  account  of  his  labors 
to  introduce  Christianity  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  northern  Germany,  was  b.  in 
Picardy  about  the  year  801  a.d.  Under  the  patronage  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  he  went, 
with  his  colleague  Audibert,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen 
Northmen  of  Schleswig,  where  he  suffered  many  persecutions;  but  had  nevertheless  such 
success  that,  in  832,  the  pope  established  an  archbishopric  in  Hamburg,  and  A.  was 
appointed  the  first  archbishop.  Here  he  passed  through  many  difficulties,  having  to 
save  his  life  by  flight  in  845,  when  the  Northmen  and  Danes  under  Eric  I.  plundered 
Hamburg.  He  afterwards  made  several  missionary  tours  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  d.  Feb.  3,  864,  at  Bremen,  where  a  church  was  named  after  him.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  canonized  him. 

ANSON,  a  co.  in  s.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Rocky  and  Yadkin  rivers,  650  sq.m.; 
pop. ’80,  17,994 — 9204  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  productive  soil;  agri¬ 
culture  Is  the  chief  industry.  Co.  seat,  Wadesborougli. 

AN  SON,  George,  Lord,  Admiral,  b.  on  23d  April,  1697,  at  Shugborough,  in  Staf 
fordshire.  From  an  early  period  he  manifested  a  predilection  for  a  sea-life.  In  1716 
he  served  as  second  lieutenant  under  Norris;  next  under  Byngin  1718,  against  the  Span¬ 
iards;  and  was  made  a  captain  in  1723.  In  1739,  when  war  with  Spain  broke  out,  he 
was  recalled  from  the  Carolina  station,  on  which  he  had  been  placed  since  1724,  and 
received  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  South  sea,  with  instructions  to  inflict  what¬ 
ever  injury  he  could  on  the  Spanish  commerce  and  colonies,  and  sailed  from  England 
in  Sept.,  i740.  The  preparations  for  this  cruise  had  been  made  in  the  most  slovenly 
manner.  Both  vessels  and  stores  were  bad,  and  the  sailors  were  old  Chelsea  pensioners; 
yet  A.,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation  by  the  heroism, 
prudence,  diligence,  and  humanity  lie  displayed.  After  his  little  fleet  of  seven  vessels 
had  been  scattered  by  a  storm,  in  doubling  cape  Horn,  he  landed  at  Juan  Fernandez, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  three  of  his  ships,  which  arrived  in  a  dismantled  condition. 
While  he  remained  on  this  island,  he  exhibited  his  native  tenderness  of  character  by 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  cared  for  the  sick.  Under  these  disadvantages,  he  made 
several  prizes,  including  a  Spanish|galleon  from  Acapulco,  with  a  cargo  worth  £400,000. 
After  this  he  returned  to  England;  and  arrived  at  Spithead,  June  15,  1744,  having  cir¬ 
cumnavigated  the  globe  in  three  years  and  nine  months.  His  perilous  cruise  greatly 
extended  the  knowledge  of  navigation  and  geography.  As  a  reward  for  his  services, 
A.  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  (1744);  and  in  1747,  having  defeated  the  drench 
admiral  Janqui&re,  at  cape  Finisterre,  he  was  made  baron  of  Soberton;  and  four  )eais 
later,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1761,  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet  He  d. 
June  6,  1762.  Few  works  have  been  so  popular  as  lord  A’s  Voyage  Round  the  World. 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  B.  Robins,  from  materials  supplied  by  lord  A.,  who  carefully  super¬ 
vised  it. 

ANSONIA,  a  village  in  the  t.  of  Derby,  Conn.,  on  the  Naugatuck  river,  10  m.  w  n.w. 
from  New  Haven;  pop.  ’80,  3855.  It  is  a  place  of  manufactures,  especially  of  clocks 

and  brass  work. 

AN  SPACH,  or,  more  properly,  Ansbach,  a  t.  of  Bavaria,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia  ( Mittel-Franken ),  on  the  Rezat,  25  m.  s.w.  from  Nurnberg.  It  lias 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  half-silken  fabrics,  tobacco,  earthenware,  playing-cards, 
cutlery,  and  white  lead;  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  flax,  and  corn.  The  situ- 
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ation  is  pleasant,  but  there  are  no  remarkable  buildings,  except  the  deserted  palace  of 
the  former  margraves  of  A.,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  the  church  of  St.  Gunibert, 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  church  erected  in  the  8th  c.,  around  which  the  t.  grew. 
The  margraves  of  A.  were  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Hohenzollern.  The  last  of  them 
sold  his  possessions  in  1791  to  Prussia;  and  in  1806,  Napoleon  I.  transferred  A.  to  Bavaria. 
Pop.  '80,  14,195. 

ANS'PACH,  Elizabeth  Berkeley,  Margravine  of,  1750-1828;  daughter  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  wife  of  the  earl  of  Craven,  who  d.  in  1791,  after  which  she 
married  the  margrave  of  Anspaeh.  She  was  highly  accomplished,  and  of  singular  versa¬ 
tility,  writing  and  performing  dramas,  and  composing  many  biographical  memoirs. 

ANSTED,  David  Thomas,  an  English  physician,!).  1814;  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  professor  of  geology  at  King’s  college,  London,  and  at  the  college  of  civil  engineers 
at  Putney.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  on  works  illustrating  the  application  of 
geology  to  engineering  and  mining.  He  d.  1880.  He  was  noted  as  a  consulting  engineer. 
Besides  geological  works  Dr.  A.  published  Scenery,  Science ,  and  Art,  The  Channel  Islands, 
Correlation  of  the  Natural  History  Sciences,  The  Ionian  Islands,  and  Physical  Geography, 

ANSTER,  John,  ll.d.,  1798-1867;  an  Irish  poet;  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 
In  1819,  he  published  Poems  and  Iranslations  from  the  German,  which  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Coleridge,  by  whose  advice  A.  completed  a  version  of  Goethe’s  Faust.  He 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1824,  and  was  regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  Dublin  uni¬ 
versity.  Afterwards  he  published  a  second  volume  of  Poems  and  Translations,  and 
Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law. 

ANSTEY,  Christopher,  1724-1805,  an  English  poet;  educated  at  Eton  and  designed 
for  the  church,  but  failing  to  get  his  degree,  he  returned  to  private  life.  He  entered  the 
army,  and  sat  in  parliament.  Among  A.’s  works  are  the  New  Bath  Guide,  the  Election 
Ball,  and  some  others  now  forgotten. 

AN  STRTJTHER  (Easter  and  Wester),  two  contiguous  royal  burghs  of  Fifeshire,  9 
m.  s.  of  St.  Andrews,  with  which,  along  with  Crail,  Cupar,  Ivilrenny,  and  Pittenweem, 
they  join  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament.  Fishing,  fish-curing,  and  tanning  are 
the  chief  occupations.  East  A.  is  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Tennant  the  poet,  and 
Goodsir  the  anatomist.  Pop.  of  both  burghs,  ’71,  1658  ;  ’81,  1842. 

ANT,  Formica,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  liymenopterous  insects,  now  divided  into  several 
genera,  which  form  a  family  called  formicidw. .  The  English  name  is  contracted  from 
emmet,  still  also  occasionally  used.  Another  old  English  name,  not  now  in  frequent  use, 
is  pismire.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  generally  distributed  over  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  Their  habits  and  instincts  are  extremely  interesting,  and  have  attracted 
attention  from  remote  ages. 

Ants  are  small  insects,  but  of  extraordinary  muscular  strength.  They  carry  loads  of 
ten  or  twelve  times  their  own  weight,  and  display  great  activity.  They  have  a  triangu¬ 
lar  head;  the  antennae  are  geniculate;  the  jaws  strong;  the  iigula  or  lower  lip  small, 
rounded,  vaulted  or  spoon-like;  the  thorax  compressed  at  the  sides;  the  abdomen  nearly 
oval,  the  pedicle  which  joins  it  to  the  thorax  forming  in  some  kinds  a  single  and  in  some 
a  double  scale  or  knot.  They  live  in  societies,  often  very  large,  which  consist,  as  in  bees, 
of  males,  females,  and  neuters.  The  neuters  are  females  with  imperfect  ovaries,  trans¬ 
formed  at  an  early  stage  of  their  existence,  and  are  distinguished  into  two  classes,  workers 
and  soldiers,  the  former  constituting  the  greater  portion  of  each  society,  the  latter  some¬ 
what  differing  from  them  in  larger  size  and  larger  and  more  powerful  head.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  work  of  the  society  is  performed  by  the  workers:  the  principal  part  in  warfare, 
defensive  or  offensive,  is  taken  by  the  soldiers.  The  males  and  females  constitute  but  a 
small  portion  of  each  community.  They  have  delicate  glistening  wings ;  but  the  neuters 
have  no  wings,  and  the  thorax  is  smaller  and  more  compressed.  The  males  are  smaller 
than  the  females,  and  the  workers  are  rather  smaller  than  the  males.  The  females  and 
neuters  of  some  kinds  (genera  ponera,  myrmica,  atta,  and  cryptocerus )  are  armed  with 
stings;  other  kinds  {formica  and  polyergus)  have  no  sting,  but  have  the  power  of  ejecting 
a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  Formic  Acro(q.v.),  from  a  small  sac  in  the  abdomen;  by  this 
means  effectually  repelling  many  adversaries,  to  which  the  pungent  fumes  are  intolerable. 
Small  animals  are  soon  killed  by  the  vapor  of  an  ant-hill;  and  a  dog  has  been  known  to 
retire  yelling  from  the  effect  upon  his  eyes,  either  of  the  vapor,  or  of  a  discharge  of  the 
fluid  itself.  It  is  said  that  when  those  ants  that  are  unprovided  with  a  sting  make  use 
of  their  mandibles  to  inflict  a  bite,  they  curve  round  their  abdomen,  so  as  to  be  ready 
immediately  to  squirt  this  acid  into  the  wound. 

The  winged  ants  mostly  appear  in  autumn,  and  perish  before  the  commencement  of 
the  cold  weather;  a  few  surviving  to  found  new  colonies  and  perpetuate  the  race.  The 
neuters  pass  the  winter  in  large  numbers  in  a  torpid  state,  and  resume  their  activity  on 
the  return  of  spring.  The  nests  of  ants,  after  midsummer,  are  usually  found  to  con¬ 
tain  winged  males  and  females  mixed  with  the  wingless  neuters,  which,  however, 
restrain  them,  and  particularly  the  females,  from  making  their  escape  into  the  air,  until 
the  pairing  season,  when  they  ascend  into  it  in  immense  swarms,  those  from  many 
ant-hills  sometimes  uniting  their  myriads,  rising  with  incredible  velocity  in  distinct 
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columns,  and  soaring  to  a  great  height.  “Each  column  looks  like  a  kind  of  slender 
net-work,  and  has  a  tremulous  undulating  motion.  The  noise  emitted  by  myriads  and 
myriads  of  these  creatures  does  not  exceed  the  hum  of  a  single  wasp.  The  slightest 
zephyr  disperses  them.”  They  occasionally,  however,  make  their  appearance  in  such 
prodigious  numbers  that  the  air  is  obscured  by  them. — The  pairing  of  ants  is  supposed 
to  take  place  in  the  air.  Some  of  the  females  which  escape  destruction  by  their  enemies, 
or  by  the  elements,  found  new  colonies,  in  which  at  first  they  perform  the  work  usually 
assigned  to  neuters.  Some,  however,  are  seized  by  the  neuters  of  ant-hills  near  which 
they  fall,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  think  that  these  go  out  to  search  for  them;  they  are 
stripped  of  their  wings,  and  forcibly  conducted  to  the  habitation,  the  number  of  whose 
inhabitants  is  to  be  increased  by  their  multitudinous  progeny.  They  are  fed  and  treated 
with  apparent  respect,  like  the  queen-bee  aniong  bees;  but  a  society  of  ants,  unlike  one 
of  bees,  often  contains  numerous  females,  each  thus  treated  and  equally  employed  in  the 
important  work  of  laying  eggs.  Unlike  the  queen-bees,  also,  they  are  invariably  denuded 
of  their  wings;  nor  is  this  always  done  by  the  neuters,  to  prevent  their  escape,  but  the 
female  ant,  after  fecundation,  has  been  seen  to  denude  herself  of  her  own  wings,  as  now 
superfluous  appendages. 

The  eggs  of  ants  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  mother 
drops  them  at  random  in  her  progress  through  the  nest;  but  the  workers,  of  whom  some 
are  always  in  attendance  on  her,  immediately  seize  them,  moisten  them  with  their 
tongue,  and  lay  them  in  heaps  in  particular  apartments  of  the  nest.  They  continue  to 
watch  them,  and  to  remove  them  from  one  quarter  of  the  nest  to  another,  apparently  in 
order  that  they  may  always  enjoy  a  suitable  temperature,  and  perhaps  in  order  to  avoid 
any  excess  of  moisture.  In  a  few  days  the  young  larvre  are  produced;  and  these  require 
the  unremitting  care  of  the  workers,  which  feed  them,  disgorging  into  their  mouths,  for 
this  purpose,  a  viscid  substance,  supposed  to  be  the  ordinary  food  of  the  species,  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  use  by  a  sort  of  half  digestion.  They  are  also  extremely  careful  to  keep 
the  young  brood  clean,  by  constant  application  of  their  tongue  and  mandibles;  and  a 
great  amount  of  labor  is  daily  expended  upon  them  in  conveying  them  from  the  inner 
apartments  of  the  nest  towards  the  surface  after  sunrise,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and 
back  again  before  sunset,  or  when  the  weather  becomes  cold,  or  there  is  a  prospect  of 
rain.  The  same  care  is  extended  to  the  pupae.  The  larvae  and  pupae  are  the  white 
objects  which  the  workers  are  seen  hastily  seizing  and  carrying  off  to  places  of  safety, 
when  an  ant’s  nest  is  broken  open;  and  the  resemblance  of -which,  particularly  of  the 
pupae,  to  grains  of  barley,  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  general  belief,  that 
ants  amass  stores  of  corn  for  winter  food.  The  larvae  have  no  organs  of  locomotion. 
The  pupae  are  enveloped  in  delicate  silken  cocoons,  and  unlike  those  of  other  insects, 
require  assistance  to  extricate  themselves  from  them  when  they  have  attained  their  per¬ 
fect  state.  This  assistance  also  is  afforded  by  the  workers. 

The  whole  supplies  of  food  for  the  inmates  of  the  nest  are  brought  to  it  by  the 
■workers.  The  food  of  some  kinds  is  exclusively  or  chiefly  animal;  that  of  others, 
vegetable.  The  provisions  carried  to  their  nests  by  the  ants  of  Britain  and  other  countries 
in  which  the  winter  is  cold  are  apparently  not  intended  for  winter,  when  the  creatures 
are  entirely  torpid,  but  only  for  present  use;  and  few,  if  any  of  the  species,  feed  on 
grain  or  seeds.  But  colonel  Sykes  discovered  at  Poonali  a  species  of  ants  (atta  providens), 
which  not  only  store  up  provisions,  but  of  which  the  stores  consist  of  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  millet;  and  Mr.  Moggridge  has  recently  determined  by  careful  observation 
that  large  stores  of  grain  and  seeds  are  laid  up  by  some  of  the  ants  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  especially  atta  barbara  and  atta  structor.  The  grain  and  other  seeds  stored  up 
by  ants  seem,  in  some  way  not  yet  known,  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  germination. 
The  ant  has  long  been  a  sort  of  proverbial  type,  not  only  of  industry,  but  of  provident 
care  for  the  future.  Some  ants,  however,  collect  and  carry  to  their  nests  substances 
which  are  not  intended  for  food,  but  for  the  construction  of  the  nest,  and  particularly 
for  closing  its  apertures  in  cold  or  wet  weather.  In  this  way  they  gather  together  small 
heaps  of  chips  of  wood,  bits  of  straw,  small  pebbles,  etc. 

The  vegetable  substance  which  ants  seem  chiefly  to  use  as  food  is  sugar;  and  to  this, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  they  seem  to  be  guided  by  a  very  acute  sense  of  smell. 
Honey-dew,  the  saccharine  excretion  of  the  aphides  (see  Aphis),  is  a  favorite  food  of 
many  species;  and  with  this  are  connected  some  of  their  most  extraordinary  instincts ; 
for  not  only  do  they  climb  the  plants  on  which  the  aphides  abound,  that  they  may  obtain 
this  food,  but  they  have  been  seen  to  wait  beside  them  for  new  drops,  and  even  to  touch 
them  with  their  antennae,  in  order  to  cause  the  drops  to  flow,  patting  the  abdomen  of  the 
aphis  on  each  side  alternately  and  rapidly ;  the  ant,  after  the  drop  has  been  obtained, 
passing  on  to  another  aphis.  The  whole  process  has  been  likened  to  the  milking  of 
cattle.  Even  more  wonderful  things  are  asserted  on  this  subject,  as  that  particular  ants 
seem  to  regard  particular  aphides  as  their  own  property,  and  are  ready  to  fight  in  defense 
of  their  right  to  them — that,  to  secure  them  for  themselves,  they  convey  them  from  one 
place  to  another — and  that  the  aphis  radicum ,  which  derives  its  nutriment  from  the  roots 
of  grass  and  other  plants,  is  actually  kept  in  large  numbers  in  the  nest  of  the  yellow  ant 
(formica  flava),  in  order  that  there  may  be  always  at  hand  a  copious  supply  of  food,  these 
aphides  and  their  eggs  sharing  the  solicitude  of  the  ants  equally  with  their  own  eggs  and 
young.  Things  so  wonderful  are  ascertained  beyond  dispute  in  regard  to  the  instincts  of 
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ants,  that  even  such  statements  as  these  must  not  be  hastily  rejected  as  incredible,  and 
certainly  they  express  the  beliefs  of  careful  and  scientific  observers. 

Ants  which  feed  upon  animal  food  render  important  service  in  clearing  away  every 
vestige  of  the  flesh  of  dead  animals,  and  so  preventing  corruption ;  and  very  beautiful 
skeletons  of  small  animals  have  been  obtained  by  burying  the  animal  for  a  short  time  in 
an  ant-hill.  But  ants  also  attack  living  animals:  insects  of  comparatively  large  size 
fall  a  prey  to  them,  and  in  tropical  countries,  birds,  reptiles,  and  small  quadrupeds  are 
.sometimes  devoured  by  their  vast  swarms,  which  strip  the  bones  of  the  animal  perfectly 
clean  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Domestic  animals,  at  least  when  sick,  are  not  safe  from 
them,  and  man  himself  regards  them  with  dread.  About  100  years  ago,  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  a  particular  kind  of  ant  ( F .  saccharivora)  appeared  in  the  island  of  Grenada. 
This  species  makes  its  nest  under  the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  sugar-canes  were  so 
weakened  and  injured  in  consequence,  that  the  plantations  became  nearly  unproductive. 
“  They  descended  from  the  hills  like  torrents,  and  the  plantations,  as  well  as  every  path 
and  road  for  miles,  were  filled  with  them.  Rats,  mice,  and  reptiles  of  every  kind  became 
an  easy  prey  to  them;  and  even  the  birds,  which  they  attacked  whenevei  they  lighted  on 
the  ground  in  search  of  food,  were  so  harassed,  as  to  be  at  length  unable  to  resist  them. 
Streams  of  water  opposed  only  a  temporary  obstacle  to  their  progress;  the  foremost 
rushing  blindly  on  certain  death,  and  fresh  armies  instantly  following,  till  a  bank  was 
formed  of  the  carcasses  of  those  which  were  drowned,  sufficient  to  dam  up  the  waters, 
and  allow  the  main  body  to  pass  over  in  safety  below.  Even  fire  was  tried  without 
effect.  When  it  was  lighted  to  arrest  their  route,  they  rushed  into  the  blaze  in  such 
myriads  as  to  extinguish  it.”  A  reward  of  £20,000  was  offered  in  vain  for  an  effectual 
means  of  destroying  them;  but  in  1780  a  hurricane  which  tore  up  the  canes,  and  exposed 
their  habitations  to  a  deluge  of  rain,  freed  the  island  from  this  plague. 

The  habitations  of  ants  are  very  curiously  constructed,  displaying  great  ingenuity, 
although  with  great  diversity  in  the  different  species.  The  greater  number  of  species 
form  their  habitations  in  the  ground.  These  rise  above  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
dome  ;  hence  the  name  ant-hills  commonly  given  them.  The  largest  ant-lnlls  formed  by 
any  British  species  are  those  of  the  large  red  or  horse  ants  {formica  rufa),  wdiich  are 
sometimes  as  big  as  a  small  haycock ;  but  travelers  in  South  America  describe  ant-hills 
of  15  or  20  ft.  in  height.  The  nest  of  F.  rufa  is  outwardly  of  rude  appearance — a  con¬ 
fused  heap  of  such  portable  materials  as  wrere  within  reach;  but  within,  it  contains 
numerous  small  apartments,  of  different  sizes,  arranged  in  separate  stories,  some  deep 
in  the  earth,  some  above  its  surface,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of 
galleries.  Use  is  made  of  the  earth  excavated  from  below  to  mix  with  other  materials 
in  the  construction  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  fabric.  Many  species  of  ants,  sometimes 
called  mason  ants,  construct  habitations  by  a  still  more  elaborate  masonry,  making  use, 
for  this  purpose,  of  soft  clay,  which  they  spread  and  mold  by  means  of  their  mandi¬ 
bles  and  feet,  appearing  all  the  while  to  examine  their  work  by  their  antennae.  The  par¬ 
tition- wralls  of  the  galleries  and  apartments  of  the  formica  brunnea  are  about  half  a  line 
thick,  and  about  |  in.  high;  the  roofs  are  somewdiat  arched,  and  pillars  are  fre¬ 
quent  in  this  marvelous  architecture.  M.  Huber  saw  a  working-ant  of  another  spe¬ 
cies  {F.  fusca ),  without  assistance,  make  and  cover  in  a  gallery  which  was  2  or  3 
in.  long,  and  of  which  the  interior  wras  rendered  perfectly  concave.  There  are 
other  species,  sometimes  called  carpenter  ants,  which  make  their  habitations  in  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  gnawing  the  wTood  into  apartments  and  galleries,  with  floors  and 
partitions  as  thin  as  card.  Formica  flam  forms  its  partition- walls  of  a  sort  of  papier- 
mache  of  saw-dust,  earth,  and  spider’s  web.  F.  smaragclina,  an  East  Indian  species, 
forms  its  nest  of  a  thin  silk-like  tissue.  F.  bispinosa,  in  Cayenne,  makes  a  felt  of  the 
down  which  envelops  the  seeds  of  the  bombax  cnba.  An  East  Indian  species,  myrmica 
Mrbii,  forms  a  globular  nest  of  a  congeries  of  tile-like  lamina  of  cow-dung,  the  inte¬ 
rior  exhibiting  an  assemblage  of  apartments  and  galleries.  Some  Australian  ants  form 
their  nests  of  the  leaves  of  trees  glued  together,  after  being  first  brought  into  the 
proper  position  by  the  united  strength  of  multitudes. 

Of  the  ants  which  form  their  nests  in  the  ground,  some,  instead  of  constructing 
ant-hills,  seek  the  protection  of  stones,  roots  of  trees,  etc.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
of  the  British  species,  and  also  with  the  sugar-ant  of  the  West  Indies,  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  on  record  illustrative  of  the  instincts  of  ants,  and  of 
the  sagacity  which  they  seem  to  possess.  They  appear  also  to  have  some  power  of 
communicating  with  each  other,  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  antennae  are 
chiefly  employed.  Some  such  power  might  be  supposed  to  be  necessary,  if  we  could 
venture  to  reason  from  analogy  upon  such  a  subject,  not  only  to  their  architectural  and 
other  ordinary  operations,  in  which  many  must  take  part,  systematically  and  conjointly, 
but  also  in  their  predatory  and  warlike  excursions ;  for  these  also  some  of  the  species 
have.  If,  during  the  predatory  excursions  of  the  atta  cephaloies  (a  South  American 
species),  an  intervening  space  occurs  which  they  cannot  cross,  some  of  the  creatures 
link  themselves  together — as  monkeys,  in  like  circumstances,  have  been  known  to  do — 
forming  a  bridge  over  which  the  main  body  passes.  Ants  are,  in  general,  both  courage¬ 
ous  and  pugnacious.  Many  battles  take  place  among  them,  both  between  individuals 
and  large  parties;  and  after  a  battle,  combatants  may  be  found  locked  in  each  other’s 
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arms,  as^  having  died  together  in  the  struggle.  More  extraordinary  than  anything  of 
this  kind,  however,  is  the  fact,  sufficiently  ascertained,  that  some  species  of  ants  go  on 
regular  forays  to  carry  off  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  certain  other  species,  which  they  carry 
to  their  own  habitations  to  rear  and  employ  them  as  slaves  in  the  work  which  might  be 
regarded  as  properly  belonging  to  workers  of  their  own  race — a  fact  to  which  no  other 
at  all  analogous  has  yet  presented  itself  in  natural  history.  The  species  known  thus  to 
make  and  keep  slaves  are  polyergus  rufescens  and  formica  sanguinea,  both  sometimes 
called  amazon  ants.  It  has  been  noted  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  kidnappers 
are  red  or  pale-colored  ants,  and  the  slaves  jet  black.  The  kidnapping  excursions  take 
place  only  at  a  particular  period  of  the  year,  when  the  nests  of  the  black  ants  contain 
the  neuter  brood.  The  army  of  red  ants  (P.  rvfescens )  marches  forth,  the  vanguard, 
which  consists  of  8  or  10  only,  continually  changing;  and  on  their  arriving  at  the  nest 
of  the  negro  ants,  a  desperate  conflict  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  negroes; 
and  thereupon  the  red  ants,  with  their  powerful  mandibles,  tear  open  the  now  unde¬ 
fended  ant-hill,  enter  it,  and  emerge,  carrying  the  pupie  in  their  mouths,  with  which 
they  return  in  perfect  order  to  their  own  nest.  The  pupse  are  there  treated  with  great 
care,  and  spend  their  lives  among  the  red  ants,  excavating  passages,  collecting  food, 
carrying  larvae,  etc.,  as  if  this  had  been  their  original  destination.  The  amazon  ants  are 
not  natives  of  Britain,  although  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Formic  acid  has  been  employed  as  a  stimulant  in  gout  and  paralysis,  and  is  sometimes 
exhibited  in  continental  practice  by  means  of  ant-baths,  which  are  prepared  by  boiling 
•crushed  ants,  or  whole  ant-hills,  and  immersing  the  diseased  limb  in  the  steam. 

Termites  (q.v.),  or  White  Ants,  are  very  different  from  the  true  ants,  and  belong 
to  the  order  neuropUr a. 

ANTACIDS  are  medicines  which  correct  abnormal  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tinal  canal  by  directly  combining  with  the  free  acid  that  may  be  present.  Their  action 
is  obviously  merely  temporary,  as,  unless  combined  with  other  medicines,  they  do  not 
•correct  the  morbid  condition  which  causes  the  undue  acidity;  and  their  too  prolonged 
use  must  be  carefully  avoided,  since,  at  all  events,  some  of  these  medicines,  as  the 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  are  liable  to  induce  a  state  of  general  anaemia,  morbid 
deposits  in  the  urine,  and  a  series  of  symptoms  not  unlike  those  of  scurvy.  Antacids 
are  best  given  in  association  with  vegetable  tonics;  and  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
their  administration  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  should  be  occasionally  omitted. 
Dr.  Neligan  makes  the  following  excellent  remarks  on  the  particular  remedy  to  be 
employed  for  special  forms  of  acidity:  “  When  the  acid  exists  in  the  stomach  in  the 
gaseous  state,  ammonia  or  its  carbonates  should  be  preferred,  as,  in  consequence  of 
their  volatility,  a  gaseous  acid  which  would  elude  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  may 
be  neutralized  by  them.  If  the  acidity  be  present  in  the  lower  bowel,  as  in  the  caecum 
or  colon,  magnesia  or  lime  ought  to  be  administered,  as  being  less  likely  than  the  other 
antacids  to  be  neutralized  or  absorbed  before  it  reaches  that  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  When  the  acid  exists  in  the  urinary  organs,  the  alkalies  will  be  found  best 
adapted,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  act  more  directly  on  the  kidneys;  and  when  it  is 
litkic  (or  uric)  acid  which  preponderates  in  the  urine,  the  preparations  of  lithia  or  potash 
should  be  preferred  to  those  of  soda,  as  the  salts  formed  by  the  two  former  with  the 
acid  in  question  are  much  more  soluble  than  those  formed  with  the  latter.  In  persons 
of  a  corpulent  habit  of  body,  potash  is  to  be  preferred  to  ammonia  or  soda  when  the  use 
of  an  alkali  is  indicated.  And,  finally,  ammonia  and  its  preparations  are  best  adapted 
for  the  old  and  debilitated,  as  also  for  those  of  enfeebled  constitution.”  The  antacids 
include  solutions  of  ammonia,  lime  (commonly  known  as  lime-water),  potash,  and  soda, 
various  carbonates  of  these  substances,  magnesia  and  its  carbonates,  and  the  carbonate 
and  citrate  of  lithia. 

Many  of  the  medicines  of  this  class  possess  other  properties  besides  that  of  neutraliz¬ 
ing  free  acids ;  but  a  notice  of  such  properties  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the' 
present  article. 

ANTJE.  See  Pilaster. 

ANTaE'US,  in  fable,  a  giant  in  Lybia,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Terra  (the 
earth).  He  compelled  all  strangers  passing  through  'the  country  to  wrestle  with  him, 
but  when  he  was  thrown  he  received  fresh  strength  from  contact  with  his  mother  earth 
and  proved  invincible.  With  the  skulls  of  those  whom  he  had  slain,  lie  built  a  temple  t<  • 
his  father.  Hercules  discovered  the  secret  of  his  renewal  of  strength,  lifted  him  from 
the  earth,  and  strangled  him.  This  struggle  is  a  favorite  subject  in  ancient  sculpture. 

ANTAGONIST  MUSCLES.  Every  muscle  is  opposed  in  its  action  by  another  mus¬ 
cle,  or  elastic  ligament ;  e.g.,  in  the  arm  the  triceps  extensor  is  opposed  by  the  biceps 
flexor  and  brachialis  anticus;  the  diaphragm,  whose  action  aids  in  expanding  the  chest, 
is  opposed  by  the  external  abdominal  muscles.  The  diastole  of  the  heart  in  vertebrates 
is  best  explained  by  elasticity,  as  it  exerts  very  little  power.  The  predominance  of 
power  in  antagonist  groups  of  muscles  determine  the  position  of  different  parts  of  the 
body  when  at  rest,  the  naturally  bent  positions  of  the  fingers  during  sleep  showing  the 
prevailing  power  of  the  flexors.  The  natural  balance  of  muscles  is  sometimes  disturbed 
by  disease. 
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ANTAL  CIDAS,  a  Spartan  politician,  who  made  himself  conspicuous  in  a  very  perilous 
crisis  of  the  history  of  his  nation  by  the  skillful  character  of  his  policy.  Some  time  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  seemed  as  if  Athens  were  destined  to  regain  the  supremacy  she 
had  lost.  The  Greek  states  rallied  round  her;  while  Conon,  an  able  and  vigilant  Athen¬ 
ian  admiral,  and  his  ally,  Pharnabazus,  the  Persian,  were  everywhere  victorious  in  their 
naval  encounters  with  the  Spartan  fleet.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  communi¬ 
cations  should  be  entered  into  with  the  Persian  king,  from  whom  the  confederate  Greeks 
drew  their  chief  resources.  A.  was  chosen  ambassador  to  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Western 
Asia.  On  hearing  this,  the  Athenians  grew  alarmed,  and  sent  Conon  to  frustrate  the 
schemes  of  the  former;  but  Tiribazus  took  A.’s  part,  and  the  result  was,  that  Conon  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  A.  secretly  received  money  to  enable  Sparta  to  continue  the 
war.  At  first,  Artaxerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his 
satrap,  recalled  him,  and  put  Struthas,  a  friend  of  Athens,  in  his  place;  but  through  a 
complication  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  A.  was  subsequently 
completely  successful  in  securing  the  goodwill  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  now  appointed 
admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  assisted  by  Tiribazus,  Ariobarzanes,  etc.,  swept  the  seas 
until  Athens  became  desirous  of  peace.  For  various  reasons,  so  was  Argos  and  Sparta 
herself.  Tiribazus  therefore  assembled  deputies  from  the  Greek  states,  and,  in  the 
name  of  his  master  Artaxerxes,  read  the  famous  declaration  or  treaty  of  peace,  to  which 
all  the  members  present  agreed,  and  which  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  “the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,”  as  being  the  result  of  the  latter’s  able  diplomacy.  Its  three 
great  points  were  as  follows:  1.  That  all  the  Greek  towns  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  the  islands  Clazomene  and  Cyprus,  should  remain  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Persian  king.  2.  That  all  other  Greek  towns,  large  and  small,  should  be 
independent;  but  that  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros  should  belong  to 
Athens.  3.  That  war  should  be  declared  against  whatever  state  refused  to  accept 
these  points.  After  this  peace,  the  history  of  A.  becomes  doubtful  and  obscure.  He 
seems  to  have  lost  favor  with  the  Persians,  and  Plutarch  even  leads  us  to  suppose  that, 
sickened  by  misfortune  and  the  loss  of  reputation,  he  voluntarily  starved  himself  to 
death;  but  this  story  is  not  credited  by  scholars,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  improb¬ 
ability  and  its  apparent  disagreement  with  the  statements  of  other  writers. 

ANTANACLA'SIS,  in  rhetoric  a  figure  in  which  a  word  is  repeated  in  a  sense  dif¬ 
ferent  from  its  first  use,  to  give  additional  force  to  the  expression;  as  the  remark  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  wTas  about  to  sign  the  declaration  of  American  independ¬ 
ence:  “we  must  all  hang  together,  or  wTe  shall  assuredly  all  hang  separately.” 

ANTANANAKIVA',  or  Tananariva,  the  capital  city  of  Madagascar,  and  seat  of  the 
government,  has  a  population  estimated  at  80,000.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  in  an  undulat¬ 
ing  district,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  exposed  to  fear¬ 
ful  hail  and  thunder  storms.  The  approach  to  it  from  Tamatave,  the  chief  seaport,  is 
extremely  tedious  and  difficult,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads.  It  is,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
seat  of  considerable  trade  and  industry.  The  royal  palace  occupies  the  summit  of  the 
hill;  adjoining  are  the  dwellings  of  the  chief  officers  of  government;  and  below  these, 
covering  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  built  on  terraces,  are  the  houses  of  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants,  constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood.  The  people  exhibit  a  considerable  aptitude 
for  civilized  usages;  and,  thanks  to  missionary  enterprise,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  adoption  of  European  habits. — See  the  works  on  Madagascar  by 
Mullens  (1875)  and  Grandidier  (1876);  also  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  (1858)  and  Mada¬ 
gascar  Revisited  (1867)  by  Ellis.  In  the  latter  work  will  be  found  a  plan  of  the  city, 
showing  the  missionary  churches,  chapels,  dispensary,  hospital,  etc.,  and  views  of  the 
principal  houses. 

AN'TAR,  or  Antara,  a  celebrated  Arab  chief  of  the  6th  c.,  one  of  the  seven  poets  of 
Arabia,  whose  prize  poems,  embroidered  in  golden  characters  on  a  silken  ground,  were 
hung  up  on  the  gate  of  the  Caaba,  and  thence  called  moallakat — i.e.,  the  suspended.  In 
the  poem  of  his  that  has  descended  to  our  day,  he  paints  his  warlike  deeds,  and  his  love 
'  for  Abla.  His  courage  and  heroism  during  a  40  years’  warfare  between  two  Arab 
tribes,  and  his  constancy  in  love,  were  long  dear  to  the  memory  of  his  countrymen,  and 
appear  to  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  voluminous  romance  called  Antar,  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  Aamai,  and  reduced  to  writing  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  calif  Haroun 
Alrasliid,  in  the  8th  century.  This  work,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  later  and 
much  corrupted  form,  gives  an  attractive  and  faithful  picture  of  Bedouin  life,  and  is  rich 
in  epic  interest,  although  too  monotonous  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  European  reader.  In 
the  east,  however,  it  still  supplies  the  favorite  themes  of  the  professional  story-tellers 
who  haunt  the  coffee-houses.  A  poetical  translation  of  it  into  English  was  made  bv 
Terric  Hamilton  in  1820. 

ANTARCTIC  CURRENT,  a  drift,  traceable  first  along  the  shores  of  Victoria  land 
in  the  southern  region  of  perpetual  frost,  which  carries  ice  and  cold  water  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  much  like  the  gulf  stream,  only  the  latter  warms 
the  cold  n.w.  of  Europe,  while  the  former  cools  the  tropic  heats  of  western  South  America. 

ANTARCTIC  LANDS,  the  unexplored  space  beyond  70°  s.  lat.,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  4,700,000  sq.  miles.  The  latest  information  and  speculations  about  this  region* 
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laid  before  the  British  association,  favor  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  continuous 
Antarctic  continent,  but  a  congeries  of  low  continental  lands  and  islands  connected  by 
bridges  of  ice  which  form  part  of  the  solid  ice  cap  covering  the  whole  to  the  height  of 
.about  1400  ft.  The  region  is  intersected  by  continental  chains,  like  the  range  between 
55  and  95°,  which  includes  Peter  the  great  island,  Alexandra  land,  Graham  land, 
Adelaide  island,  and  Louis  Philippe  land;  also  by  at  least  one  volcanic  range,  discovered 
by  Ross  in  1841,  which  stretches  from  Balleny  islands  to  lat.  78°  s.,  and  reaches  a  height 
of  15,000  ft.  The  A.  lands  are  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  ice,  which  extends  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  cliff  of  an  average  height  of  230  ft.,  outside  of  which  ice  extends  seaward  in 
winter  20  ft.  thick  or  more,  and  in  summer  this  floe  gives  place  to  pack  ice  and  drifting 
bergs.  It  is  reasoned  that  the  uniform  height  of  the  ice  does  not  exceed 4400  ft.,  because 
any  addition  increases  the  pressure  and  lowers  the  mass  which  is  melted  away  at  the 
bottom  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  See  Polar  Expeditions,  ante. 

ANTARCTIC  OCEAN,  the  sea  round  the  south  pole,  as  the  Arctic  ocean  is  the  sea  round 
the  north  pole.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  Southern  ocean,  comprising  all  the  sea  to  the 
south  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  and  the  Pacific  oceans.  In  this  view,  the  A.  O.’s 
northern  limit  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  straight  lines — the  first  between 
cape  Horn  in  South  America  and  cape  , Agulhas  in  Africa;  the  second,  between  cape 
Agulhas  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Auckland  islands  as  an  appendage  of  New 
Zealand;  and  the  third,  between  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Auckland  islands  and 
cape  Horn.  This  appears  to  form  the  true  boundary  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  most  northerly  isles  which  it  incloses  are  New  Georgia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  Kerguelen’s  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  latter 
tells  its  own  story  in  its  other  title  of  “  The  Land  of  Desolation;”  and  the  former  pre¬ 
sented  to  Cook,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  perpendicular  cliffs  of  ice,  and  valleys 
covered  with  everlasting  snow. 

It  is  usual,  indeed,  to  define  the  A.  O.  and  the  corresponding  ocean  to  the  north,  as 
being  contained  each  within  its  own  polar  circle.  But  with  regard  to  both  oceans  alike, 
this  definition  appears  to  be  inadmissible.  It  is  only  at  two  points — the  head  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  head  of  the  Atlantic — that  the  Arctic  sea  can  possibly  reach  the  Arctic 
circle  at  all;  wdiile,  in  point  of  fact,  it  overlaps  it  at  Behring’s  strait  by  nearly  a  degree, 
and  falls  several  degrees  short  of  it  between  the  northern  half  of  Norway  and  the  s.e. 
shore  of  Greenland.  The  A.  O.,  again,  is  nowhere  practically  limited  by  the  definition, 
in  question:  not  a  single  voyager  hesitates  to  use  the  expression  long  before  he  arrives 
at  lat.  66°  30' s. ;  nor  yet  is  a  single  authority  consistent  in  the  use  of  the  arbitrary 
nomenclature.  * 

The  A.  O.  has  been  explored,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  by  various  navigators,  as  far 
as  79°  s.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  little  of  it  is  accurately  known,  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  its  navigation  rendering  thorough  and  continuous  investigation  almost 
impracticable.  The  names  that  will  recur  in  their  proper  places  are  New  Georgia,  Ker¬ 
guelen’s  land,  Sandwich  land,  New  South  Shetlands,  New  Orkneys,  Enderby’s  land, 
Graham’s  Land,  Balleny,  Sabrina,  and  Victoria  land. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  lands  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  extent  of  an  ocean 
which  embraces  half  the  latitudes  and  all  the  longitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
exceeding  its  kindred  sea  to  the  north,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  by  nearly  half 
of  Asia  and  North  America,  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  Such  of  these  lands  as  are  really 
accessible  at  all  times,  have  been  more  or  less  valuable  in  connection  with  the  whale  and 
sea  fisheries. 

The  features  of  the  A.  O.  itself  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  constant  fogs,  baffling  cur¬ 
rents,  innumerable  icebergs,  and  magnificent  manifestations  of  the  aurora  australis.  On 
the  coast  of  Victoria  land,  beyond  the  parallel  of  70°,  two  mountains  have  been  observed 
to  be  of  a  height  altogether  unequaled  in  such  a  latitude — mt.  Terror,  of  10,000  ft.,  and 
mt.  Erebus,  of  12,400.  The  latter  is  a  volcano,  being,  it  is  apprehended,  the  only 
phenomenon  of  the  kind  in  either  of  the  frigid  zones. 

Of  the  two  circumpolar  oceans,  the  southerly  one  has  excited  much  less  interest  than 
the  northerly.  The  open  passages  round  the  two  capes  respectively  into  the  Indian 
ocean  and  the  Pacific,  have,  from  the  very  beginning,  rendered  unnecessary  any  such 
voyages  as  those  which,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  have  developed  so  much  patience 
and  fortitude  in  the  heroic  explorers  of  the  Arctic  shores. 

ANTA'RES,  a  red  star,  thought  by  the  ancients  to  resemble  Mars.  It  is  a  double 
star,  and  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  constellation  Scorpio.  A.  is  often  of  use  to 
navigators  in  finding  longitude. 

ANT-BEAR.  See  Ant-eater. 

ANT-CATCHER  and  Ant-thrush,  names  given  to  birds  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries,  which  feed  chiefly  upon  ants.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  thrushes  (see 
Thrush),  and  are  included  with  them  in  the  family  turclidce  or  merulidcv  of  recent  orni¬ 
thologists.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  straight  sub-cylindrical  strong  bill,  hooked  at 
the  tip,  slender  legs,  and  very  short  tails.  They  form  the  genus  myothe'ra  of  Illiger,  now 
subdivided  into  several  genera,  one  of  which,  'pitta,  contains  the  breves  of  Buffon — birds 
of  brilliant  plumage,  natives  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Malayan  archi¬ 
pelago.  The  true  ant-catchers  are  mostly  American,  are  of  comparatively  sober  plu- 
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mage,  live  among  the  huge  ant-hills,  seldom  fly,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  sonorous 
voices,  the  power  of  which  in  some  species  is  extraordinary.  The  largest  species,  known 
as  the  king  of  the  ant- catchers  (grallaria  rex),  is  about  the  size  of  a  quail.  Its  legs  are 
remarkably  long. 

ANT-EATER,  Myrmeco'phaga,  a  genus  of  South  American  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  edentata.  The  species  are  few.  They  are  perfectly  toothless,  their  food 
being  insects,  and  particularly  ants,  which  they  procure  in  great  numbers  by  thrusting 
among  them  a  very  long  cylindrical  tongue,  covered  with  a  viscid  saliva,  and  then 
retracting  it  into  the  mouth.  The  head  is  remarkably  elongated,  with  a  slender  muzzle, 
and  a  small  mouth.  The  tongue  is  doubled  up  in  the  mouth  when  not  in  use  for  catch¬ 
ing  prey.  The  ears  and  eyes  are  very  small.  The  toes  differ  in  number  in  the  different, 
species,  but  are  united  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  claws,  which  are  very  large  and  strong, 
adapted  to  tearing  up  the  habitations  of  ants.  The  great  A.-E.  (M.  jubata),  a  native  of" 
the  warm  parts  of  South  America,  and  called  in  Demerara  the  A.-bear,  is  about  4-J-  ft.  in 
length  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  more  than  2  ft.  long,  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  very  long  hair.  The  body  is  also  covered  with  long  hair,  particularly  along^ 
the  neck  and  back.  There  are  4  claws  on  each  of  the  fore-feet,  and  5  on  the  hind  ones. 
The  A.-E.  spends  much  of  its  time  in  sleep,  the  long  snout  concealed  in  the  fur  of  the 
breast,  the  hind  and  fore  claws  locked  together,  and  the  bushy  tail  thrown  over  all,  as 
if  for  a  shade  from  the  sun.  It  is  very  unsocial  in  its  habits,  and  is  regarded  as  a  very 
stupid  animal.  It  has  great  strength  in  its  fore-legs  and  claws,  and  is  said  to  hug  like 
the  bear,  so  as  to  crush  an  enemy  to  death.  The  female  produces  one  young  one  at  a 
birth,  and  carries  it  about  for  some  time  on  her  back. — Another  species,  the  tamandua 
{M.  tamandua),  having  the  same  number  of  claws,  has  a  less  elongated  snout,  compara¬ 
tively  short  hair,  and  a  prehensile  tail,  is  scarcely  so  large  as  a  cat,  and  climbs  trees  in 
quest  of  its  insect  food. — The  little  or  two-toed  A.-E.  (M.  didactyla )  differs  from  these 
species  not  only  in  the  number  of  its  toes,  but  in  other  anatomical  characters. — Closely 
allied  to  this  genus  in  structure  and  habits  is  the  genus  manis,  containing  the  Pangolins 
of  Africa  and  India;  but  instead  of  hair,  the  body  is  covered  with  strong  horny 
scales.  See  Pangolin. — The  name  A.-E.  is  given  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
orycteropus  capensis,  the  aard-vark  or  eartli-hog  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  a  quad¬ 
ruped  of  about  the  same  size  with  the  great  A.-E.  of  America,  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order,  and  resembling  it  also  in  its  elongated  muzzle  and  extensile  tongue, 
which  it  employs  in  the  same  way,  but  provided  with  grinding  teeth  and  flat  claws 
adapted  for  burrowing.  It  burrows  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
it  seeks  to  secure  its  safety  when  assailed.  It  has  very  short  hair,  and  little  of  it.  The 
ears  are  moderately  long.  It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  very  timid. — The  echidna,  of 
New  Holland  are  sometimes  called  porcupine  ant-eaters,  from  their  food  and  their  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  true  ant-eaters  in  their  sharp  muzzle  and  extensile  tongue;  but  they  differ 
much  in  some  parts  of  their  structure.  See  Echidna. 

ANTECE  DENT,  a  term  in  logic,  grammar,  and  mathematics.  Thus  we  call  a  propo¬ 
sition  in  logic  from  which  another  is  deduced,  or  a  general  principle  which  serves  as  the 
base  and  support  of  some  particular  proposition,  the  A.  In  grammar,  the  A.  is  the  word 
which  precedes  the  relative — as,  for  example,  “  The  man  who  dies  for  his  country  should 
be  held  in  honor.”  Here  “man”  is  the  A.  In  mathematics,  we  speak  of  the  A.  of  a 
ratio — i.e.,  the  first  of  two  terms  which  compose  the  ratio.  Thus,  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3, 
4  is  the  A.  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  plural  in  a  peculiar  sense.  “We  know  very 
little  of  his  antecedents" — i.e.,  of  his  previous  character  or  conduct. 

ANTEDILU  VIAN  is  the  word  used  to  denote  whatever  existed  before  the  flood.  The 
A.  ages  are  those  which  elapsed  before  the  flood,  and,  in  theological  language,  the  A. 
religion  means  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah.  In  geology,  the  “A. 
period  ”  has  no  reference  to  the  deluge  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  but  only  to  the 
final  transformation  of  the  earth  by  means  of  water. 

ANTELOPE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nebraska;  864  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  3953.  Co.  seat,  Oak¬ 
dale. 

ANTELOPE,  Antilope,  a  genus  of  mammalia  belonging  to  the  order  of  ruminants 
(q.v.),  and  to  the  hollow-horned  section  of  that  order — in  which  the  horns  consist  of  an 
elastic  sheath  surrounding  a  bony  process  of  the  skull,  and  are  permanent,  not  annually 
renewed.  The  antelopes  have  the  bony  nucleus  of  the  horns  solid,  not  occupied,  as  in 
those  of  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  cells  communicating  with 
the  frontal  sinuses.  They  are  also  distinguished  from  the  allied  genus  of  goats  by  having 
the  chin  beardless,  and  from  them  and  sheep  by  the  horns  not  being  longitudinally  angled 
or  ridged.  The  horns  of  antelopes  are,  however,  very  generally  annulated,  or  surrounded 
with  thickened  rings.  The  body  is  slender  and  deer-like,  the  feet  small  and  elegant,  the 
tail  short  and  tufted,  the  hair  generally  short,  and  the  color  often  lively.  Some  species, 
however,  have  comparatively  long  hair;  and  a  few  which  inhabit  cold  mountainous 
regions  are  clothed  with  wool  intermixed  with  longer  and  coarser  hair,  particularly  the 
chamois  (q.v.)  of  the  Alps,  Caucasus,  etc.;  the  Rocky  mountain  goat  (q.v.)  of  North 
America;  and  thechiru  (q.v.)  of  the  Himalayas.  Many  species  have  infra-orbital  sinuses 
or  tear-pits  like  deer  (q.v.).  The  females  of  many  species,  as  of  deer,  are  destitute 


Antelopes,  etc.— 1.  Gnu.  2.  Chamois.  3.  Canna-antelope.  4.  Ammonite.  5.  Kiwi.  6.  Ammonites  Jason.  7.  Young  Auk.  8.  Yellow  ants.  9.  Albatross.  10.  Alligator.  11.  Anchovy. 
12.  Adder.  13.  Brown  wood-ant.  14.  Aguti.  15.  Bison.  16.  Admiral.  17.  Gazelle.  18.  Armadillo. 
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of  horns;  and  if  they  alone  came  under  observation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  which 
genus  they  belonged.  The  size  is  very  various;  the  guevei  or  pigmy  A.  of  Africa  (A. 
pygmcea)  is  only  8  to  9  in.  high  at  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  largest  species  measure  5  or 
6  feet.  Almost  all  the  species  of  antelopes  are  peaceable,  timid  animals,  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  agility  and  fleetness.  Most  of  them  are  gregarious.  Some  inhabit  plains ; 
others  are  found  only  in  the  most  inaccessible  mountainous  regions;  whilst  others  dwell 
m  jungles  and  deep  forests.  North  America  possesses  two  or  three  species,  which  depart 
considerably,  as  does  also  the  chamois  of  Europe,  from  the  typical  character  of  the 
genus. .  Europe  produces  only  the  chamois  and  the  saiga  (A.  saiga),  the  coins  of  Strabo, 
which  inhabits  the  southern  plains  of  Poland  and  Russia.  Asia  lias  a  greater  number  of 
species;  but  they  are  most  numerous  in  Africa,  and  particularly  in  south  Africa.  The 
known  species  amount  to  more  than  eighty,  which  are  arranged  in  sections  or  groups 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  horns  and  other  characters,  but  a  satisfactory  classi¬ 
fication  of  them  is  difficult.  Some  naturalists  make  a  family  of  antilopece,  and  subdivide 
it  into  genera,  but  they  are  not  separated  by  sufficiently  marked  characters.  The  flesh 
of  all  antelopes  is  used  as  food;  hence  they  are  much  objects  of  the  chase.  They  furnish 
also  great  part  of  the  subsistence  of  beasts  of  prey  in  Africa,  where  some  of  the  species 
exist  in  such  numbers  that,  particularly  when  severe  drought  occurs  in  the  regions  which 
they  ordinarily  inhabit,  dense  and  multitudinous  herds  occasionally  appear  in  the  interior 
of  Cape  Colony,  to  the  terrible  devastation  of  the  crops.  Even  the  saigas  of  the  Tatarian 
plains  congregate  m  herds  of  many  thousands  in  the  end  of  autumn. 

The  name  A.  is  sometimes  more  particularly  restricted  to  a  species  also  known  as 
the  common  or  Indian  A.,  and  as  the  sasin.  It  is  a  native  of  India  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia,  and  is  a  beautiful  animal,  about  2|  ft.  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  erect,  diverg¬ 
ing  horns,  bent  in  a  spiral  of  two  or  three  turns.  The  hair  is  uniformly  short,  except 
that,  as  in  many  other  species  of  A.,  there  are  small  tufts  of  bristles  on  the  knees.  It 
inhabits  open  plains,  and  the  herds  exercise  great  watchfulness.  Its  fleetness  is  such 
that  greyhounds  chase  it  in  vain;  and  it  can  easily  bound  over  an  inclosure  of  11  ft.  in 
height,  or  over  a  distance  of  10  or  12  yards  The  flesh  is  held  in  small  esteem,  and  the 
animal  is  less  than  many  of  its  congeners  an  object  of  the  chase. — The  saiga  is  a  much 
less  graceful  animal ;  its  horns  are  short,  and,  as  in  many  of  this  genus,  curved  first  out¬ 
wards  and  then  inwards,'  so  that  the  whole  outline  formed  by  them  resembles  that  of  a 
lyre.  They  are  used  by  the  Russians  and  Chinese  for  the  manufacture  of  many  articles 
of  domestic  economy ;  and  it  is  chiefly  for  their  sake  and  that  of  the  skin  that  the  saiga 
is  hunted,  the  flesh  having  a  disagreeable  taste,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  saline  and  aro¬ 
matic  plants  of  the  steppes.  The  dzeren  (A.  gutmrosa),  sometimes  called  the  Chinese  A., 
and  known  among  the  Chinese  by  a  name  which  signifies  the  yellow  goat,  is  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  arid  deserts  of  central  Asia,  the  flesh  of  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  which 
is  therefore  a  chief  object  of  the  chase  in  these  regions.  It  derives  its  specific  name  from 
a  large  movable  goitre-like  protuberance  on  the  throat  of  the  old  males,  produced  by  a 
dilatation  of  the  larynx. — The  addax,  or  Nubian  A.  (A.  addax),  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  has  horns  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Indian 
A. ,  but  is  a  larger  animal,  less  graceful,  with  a  slight  mane  on  the  neck,  a  tuft  of  long 
hair  on  the  forehead,  and  large  broad  hoofs,  adapted  fortreading  on  flue  and  loose  sands. 
It  inhabits  the  deserts  of  central  Africa,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  habits  of  the  genus, 
is  said  not  to  be  gregarious,  but  to  live  in  pairs.  The  chikara  and  some  other  Indian 
species  are  distinguished  by  two  additional  rudimentary  horns  in  front  of  the  ordinary 
horns,  and  immediately  over  the  orbits.  The  chikara  inhabits  thick  forests  and  jungles. 
Like  the  addax,  it  lives  in  pairs;  as  do  also  the  stein  boc  (q.v.)  of  south  Africa,  an 
extremely  graceful  species;  and  the  kleene-boc  of  the  same  country  (A.  perpusilla),  a 
beautiful  and  active  little  creature,  with  very  small  horns.  The  kleene-boc  is  of  a  mild 
and  gentle  disposition,  and  extremely  capable  of  domestication.  The  gazelle  (q.v.)  of 
north  Africa  (A.  dorcas),  one  of  the  species  known  to  the  ancients,  is  very  frequently 
domesticated;  and  from  its  gracefulness  of  form,  its  gentleness  of  manners,  and  its  bright 
black  eyes,  has  afforded  to  the  Arabian  poets  one  of  "their  most  favorite  objects  of  com¬ 
parison.  The  south  African  spring-hoc  (q.v.)  is  another  very  beautiful  species,  and  is 
frequently  domesticated  by  the  colonists  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  the  numer¬ 
ous  species  which  that  country  produces  may  be  mentioned  .also  the  blauw-boc  {A, 
leucophaius)',  the  riet-boc  {A.  arundinaceus) ;  and  the  Caffrarian  oryx  (q.v.),  (A.  oryx), 
which  somewhat  resembles,  but  is  quite  distinct  from,  the  oryx  of  the  ancients  (A. 
leucoryx  or  A.  gazella),  also  called  the  algazel,  a  native  of  the  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  Red  sea.  Still  more  worthy  of  notice  among  the  south  African  species,  but  in 
some  measure  departing  from  the  strict  A.  type,  is  the  eland  (q.v.),  the  largest  of  all 
the  antelopes — an  animal  which  may  yet  probably  be  found  very  valuable  in  domestica¬ 
tion.  The  kudu  (q.v.)  is  another  noble  species,  allied  to  the  eland.  The  nyl-ghau 
(q.v.)  of  India,  and  the  gnu  (q.v.)  of  south  Africa,  are  also  among  the  largest  antelopes, 
but  depart  still  further  from  the  generic  type,  particularly  the  latter,  so  that  a  separate 
genus  ( catoblepas )  has  been  constituted  for  it,  having  better  claims  to  be  recognized  than 
the  other  genera  into  which  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  antelopes  should  be  divided. 
Less  different  from  the  ordinary  type,  but  still  with  a  marked  approach  to  a  bovine 
appearance,  are  the  bubalus  (q.v.)  of  the  ancients,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  the 
Arabic  name  of  which  signifies  wild  ox,  and  the  kaarna  (q.v.)  or  harte-beest  of  the 
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cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  prong-horn  (q.  v,)  and  the 
Rocky  mountain  goat  (q.v.)  are  the  best  known  North  American  species;  and  both 
are  found  only  in  the  western  parts  of  the  continent.  It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce 
the  latter,  as  a  wool-bearing  animal,  into  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

ANTEN'NiE,  in  zoology,  jointed  filaments  with  which  the  heads  of  insects,  Crustacea, 
and  myriapoda  are  furnished,  and  which  are  evidently  very  delicate  organs  of  touch. 
They  are  therefore  sometimes  called  feelers.  The  name  A.  is  derived  from  ante ,  before. 
The  A.  are  placed  on  the  anterior  or  superior  part  of  the  head;  the  animals  appear  to 
feel  their  way  with  them,  and  to  them  is  ascribed  the  bee’s  power  of  working  in  the 
dark.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  also  organs  of  hearing,  and  by  means  of  them  it 
would  appear  that  many  insects,  as  bees  and  ants,  have  the  power  of  communicating 
with  one  another.  They  possess  great  flexibility,  but  differ  very  much  in  the  number  of 
joints  which  they  contain  (amounting  sometimes  even  to  100),  in  the  relative  length  and 
thickness  of  their  joints,  and  also  in  their  form,  being  filiform  or  thread-like,  clavate  or 
club-shaped,  feathered,  etc.,  in  endless  variety. 

ANTE'NOR,  the  wise  Trojan  who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  send  Helen  back  to 
her  husband.  His  friendliness  to  the  Greeks  became  complete  treason  when  the  city 
was  taken  and  his  house  was  spared  by  the  victors.  Legends  differ  about  him;  one  is 
that  he  built  a  city  on  the  site  of  Troy;  others  make  him  the  founder  of  various  cities  in 
Italy. 

ANTEQUE  RA  (the  Anticana  of  the  Romans),  an  important  t.  in  the  province  of 
Malaga,  Spain,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  45  m.  w.  of  Granada.  Pop.  30,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agricultural  operations,  but  also  manufacture  baize, 
silk,  cotton,  and  paper.  They  are  noted  for  their  love  of  bright  colors  in  dress. 
Although  A.  is  clean  and  well  built,  it  is  rarely  visited  by  travelers,  on  account  of  its 
lying  considerably  off  the  high  road.  As  late  as  1544,  the  place  possessed,  in  almost  per¬ 
fect  condition,  an  ancient  palace  and  theater;  but  about  that  time  the  stones  were  plun¬ 
dered  to  build  a  convent,  and  only  a  few  w-ere  spared,  which  are  now  imbedded  in  the 
walls  of  the  town.  A.,  like  all  the  other  cities  of  south  Spain,  was  for  a  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors;  but  in  1410  it  wras  retaken  by  the  regent  Fernando,  who  is  hence 
called  El  Infante  de  A.  When  the  French  took  the  place,  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
they  converted  a  curious  old  mosque — a  relic  of  Moorish  sway — into  a  storehouse,  and 
on  their  departure  carried  off  with  them  the  magnificent  Moorish  armory. 

ANTHE  LIA  (Gr.  anti,  opposite,  and  Jielios,  the  sun;  Ger.  Gegensonneri)  are  luminous 
rings,  seen  by  an  observer  on  a  cloud  or  fog  which  lies  opposite  to  the  sun.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  alpine  regions  and  in  the  polar  seas,  and  are  only  seen  when  sunshine  and 
cloud,  or  fog,  occur  at  the  same  time.  They  appear  in  the  following  way:  When,  from 
an  elevated  position — as  the  mast  of  a  ship,  or  the  ridge  of  a  hill — the  shadow  of  an 
observer  is  projected  by  the  sun  on  a  cloud  or  fog,  he  sees  the  head  encircled  by  a  glory 
or  luminous  ring,  diminishing  in  brightness  as  it  leaves  the  head  as  a  center.  When  the 
sun  shines  brightly,  and  the  fog  is  dense,  as  many  as  four  concentric  rings  of  this  nature 
are  seen  by  the  observer  round  the  shadow  of  his  head,  having  their  common  center  in 
the  point  where  a  line  from  the  sun  through  the  eye  of  the  observer  meets  the  fog. 
When  the  phenomenon  assumes  this  form,  the  rings  are  more  or  less  colored — the  colors 
of  the  two  inner  rings  being  generally  brilliant,  those  of  the  third  more  faint,  while  those 
of  the  fourth  are  scarcely  perceptible.  This  last  has  an  angular  radius  of  about  40°,  and 
is  very  seldom  seen.  It  bears  frequently  the  name  of  the  circle  of  Ulloa  or  the  white 
rainbow.  A  phenomenon  substantially  similar  to  the  A.  occurs  wdien,  the  sun  being 
near  the  horizon,  the  observer  sees  an  aureola  surrounding  the  sliadowT  of  his  head  cast 
upon  grass  or  corn  moistened  with  dew.  The  occurrence  of  A.  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  diffraction  (q.v.)  of  light. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  medicines  for  destroying  or  expelling  intestinal  parasites;  those 
which  destroy  are  vermicides ;  those  which  expel,  vermifuges.  Among  articles  for  the 
purpose  are  senna,  pink-root,  santonin,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  fern,  and  pumpkin  and 
pomegranate  seeds. 

ANTHEM  (Gr.  anti,  in  return,  phone,  voice;  a  piece  sung  in  alternate  parts),  a  species 
of  musical  composition  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  English  church  after  the  refor¬ 
mation,  and  appointed  to  be  sung  daily,  at  morning  and  evening  service,  after  the  third 
collect.  The  wrords  of  the  A.  are  taken  from  the  psalms,  or  other  suitable  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  music  is  either  for  solo,  soli,  or  chorus,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three.  As 
a  specimen  of  English  music,  it  can  only  be  heard  to  perfection  in  cathedral  service  In 
its  origin,  musical  construction,  and  use,  it  is  similar  to  the  motet  of  the  Romish  church, 
which  name  has  been  retained  by  the  Lutheran  church.  See  Motett;  also  Antiphony. 

ANTHEMIS.  See  Chamomile. 

ANTHEMIUS,  a  Greek  architect  and  mathematician,  son  of  Stephanus,  a  physician, 
and  one  of  five  brothers,  eminent  as  physicians,  lawyers,  and  grammarians.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  A.  anticipated  Buffon  in  using  burning  glasses,  and  some  say  he  knew7-  the 
force  of  steam.  He  was  eminent  as  an  architect,  and  produced  in  532,  under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Justinian,  the  plans  for  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople — 
plans  which  display  great  knowdedge  and  great  ignorance. 
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ANTHEMIUS,  or  Anthemius  Procopius,  a  "Roman  emperor  who  reigned  from  4G7 
to  472.  He  was  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  had  been  a  favorite  general  of 
Leo,  emperor  of  the  east.  His  son-in-law,  Ricimer,  became  A.’s  enemy,  proclaimed 
Oly brins  emperor,  and  took  Rome,  putting  A.  to  death. 

ANTHER.  See  Stamen. 

ANTHERID'IUM,  the  name  given  by  some  botanists  to  an  organ  in  cryptogamous 
plants  which  they  suppose  to  be  analogous  in  its  functions  to  the  stamen  or  male  organ 
of  fructification  in  phanerogamous  plants.  Antlieridia  are  variously  situated  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  plants  or  within  their  tissue.  Sometimes  they  are  simple  cells;  sometimes  they 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  cells,  containing  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  and  peculiar  small 
bodies  called  phytozoa  (q.v.),  which  at  a  certain  period  exhibit  active  movements  like 
those  of  animalcules.  The  antlieridia  finally  discharge  their  contents  through  an  open¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  their  contact  with  another  class  of  organs,  to  which 
the  name  pistillidium  (q.v.)  has  been  given,  is  essential  to  the  production  of  spores, 
the  seeds  of  cryptogamous  plants.  But  these  names  are  to  be  regarded  as  at  best  only 
provisional,  and  these  views  as  far  from  being  sufficiently  established. 

ANTHOL  OGY  (Gr.  flower-collection)  is  the  title  usually  given  to  a  book  consisting  of 
an  unconnected  series  of  choice  thoughts,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  but  generally  in  the 
latter.  Of  the  collections  of  this  kind  made  in  ancient  times,  which  consisted  mostly  of 
epigrammatic  poems,  the  best  known  are  the 

Greek  Anthologies. — The  first  Greek  A.  was  compiled  by  Meleager  of  Gadara,  in  Syria, 
about  60  b.  c.  Besides  this,  there  were  three  or  four  others  belonging  to  periods  consid¬ 
erably  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  all  these  earlier  anthologies  are  lost.  What 
we  now  possess  are  two  later  collections,  one  by  Constantine  Cephalas  in  the  10th  c.,  who 
borrowed  largely  from  one  of  the  earlier  anthologies;  and  another  by  Maximus  Planudes, 
a  monk  of  Constantinople  in  the  14tli  c.,  who,  by  his  tasteless  selection  from  the  A.  of 
Cephalas,  rather  spoiled  than  increased  the  already  existing  store.  The  A.  of  Planudes 
was  first  issued  in  print  at  Florence  in  1494  by  a  learned  Greek,  John  Lascaris,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  the  only  one  known.  It  went  through  successive  editions,  and  received 
various  improvements.  The  latest  edition  (with  the  Latin  version  of  Grotius,  a  master¬ 
piece  of  latinity  and  rapid  execution)  was  commenced  by  Bosch  in  1 795,  and  finished  by 
Lennep  in  1822.  Meanwhile,  Claude  Salmasius  had  discovered  in  the  Heidelberg  library 
(1606)  the  only  extant  manuscript  of  the  older  and  richer  A.  of  Constantine  Cephalas, 
which  he  compared  with  that  of  Planudes,  copying  out  the  poems  not  found  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  During  the  Thirty  Years’  war,  the  Heidelberg  manuscript  was  carried  to  Rome; 
but  in  1797,  after  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  the  French  contrived  to  secure  possession  of 
it,  and  brought  it  to  Paris.  In  1816  it  was  returned  to  Heidelberg.  After  the  important 
discovery  of  Salmasius,  the  work  was  often  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Palatinate 
manuscript,  or  the  Vaticano-Palatinate.  Portions  of  it  were  published  byJensius,  Leich, 
Reiske,  and  Klotz.  The  entire  collection,  augmented  by  fragments  of  the  older  poets, 
and  by  epigrams  found  on  monuments  and  in  other  works,  was  edited  by  Brunck  at 
Strasburg  in  1776,  under  the  title  Analecta  Veterum  Poetarum  Grcecorum  (Selections  from 
the  Old  Greek  Poets),  and  later  by  Jacob,  under  the  title  of  Anthologia  Grceca,  sive  Poeta¬ 
rum  Grcecorum  Lusus  ex  Recensione  Brunckii  (Greek  A. ,  or  Fugitive  Pieces  of  the  Greek 
Poets,  from  the  corrected  Text  of  Brunck),  1794-1814,  at  Leipsic  Since  then,  it  has  been 
published  variously,  in  whole  or  part.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  these  gems  No¬ 
where  is  there  to  be  found  a  richer  variety  of  poetic  life,  greater  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
a  more  joyous  serenity,  a  greater  abundance  of  wise,  true,  humane  thoughts,  than  sparkle 
in  the  pages  of  the  Greek  A.  To  tliq  poet,  it  presents  the  most  graceful  images  and 
the  most  exquisite  conceptions;  to  the  philosopher,  maxims  adorned  with  all  the  graces 
of  style;  to  the  historian,  monumental  inscriptions;  to  the  philologist,  the  most  varied 
forms  of  an  imperishable  language;  to  all,  a  charming  revelation  of  antiquity. 

Latin  Anthologies. — In  1573,  Scaliger  published  at  Leyden,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
A.,  a  Latin  A.,  under  the  title  Gatalecta  Veterum  Poetarum  (Gatherings  from  the  Old 
poets),  and  Pitthous  one  at  Paris,  1590.  A  larger  collection  was  issued  at  Amsterdam 
(1759  and  1773)  by  Peter  Burmannthe  younger,  under  the  title  Anthologia  Veterum  Latin- 
orum  Epigrammatum  et  Poematum  (A.  of  Old  Latin  Epigrams  and  Poems),  a  more  correct 
and  better  arranged  edition  of  which  was  published  by  Meyer  in  1835. 

Asiatic  literature  is  extremely  rich  in  anthologies,  which  consist  sometimes  of  extracts 
from  the  best  poets,  arranged  according  to  the  subject,  and  sometimes  of  “beauties”  of 
their  best  poets,  with  biographical  notices,  which  are  either  placed  in  chronological 
order,  or  according  to  the  countries  in  which  the  authors  lived. 

1.  Arabic  Anthologies. — Abu-Temam  published  selections  from  the  old  Arabic  songs 
previous  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  arranged  them  in  ten  books,  and  named  the  entire 
collection  after  the  first  book,  which  consisted  of  war-songs,  Hamdsa.  Another  famous 
A.  is  the  Divan  of  the  Hudhailites  (an  Arabic  tribe),  an  edition  of  which  was  published 
by  Kosegarten.  Abu’l-Faraj  of  Ispahan  (died  966)  gathered  together  in  his  Kitdb  al- 
aghdni  (Book  of  Songs),  all  the  ancient  Arabic  songs  down  to  the  first  centuries  of  the 
calif  ate.  It  was  published  by  Kosegarten  in  1840.  Abu’l-Faraj  accompanied  the  work 
with  a  minute  commentary,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old  Arabic 
literature.  But  the  richest  and  most  complete  A.  of  the  later  Arabic  poesy  is  Yatimat 
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al-dahr  (the  Pearl  of  the  World),  by  Taalebi,  in  which  the  writers  are  arranged  according', 
to  the  provinces  in  which  they  lived.  It  has  been  continued  and  enlarged  since  the 
period  of  the  original  compiler.  Besides  these  and  similar  national  anthologies,  collec¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  almost  every  province  where  the  Arabic  culture  and  speech 
prevailed.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  numerous  Arabico-Spanish  ones,  though  these 
are  but  little  known. 

2.  Persian  Anthologies. — In  the  Persian  literature,  the  best  known  works  of  this  sort 
are  Taskarat  al  Shuara  (Lives  of  the  Poets),  by  Daulet  Shah  (died  1495),  the  contents  of 
which  are  to  be  found  almost  entire  in  Hammer’s  work  on  Persian  belles-lettres  (Vienna, 
1818),  and  Atesh  Keclah  (the  Fire  Temple),  by  Haje-Lutf-Ali-Beg,  who  lived  about  1770. 
Both  works  give  biographical  notices  of  the  Persian  poets:  the  first,  in  chronological 
order;  the  second,  in  topographical  order,  with  specimens  from  their  works.  An  A.  of 
the  best  Persian  poetry,  arranged  according  to  the  subjects,  is  given  in  the  Medshua  al 
Shuara  (a  Collection  of  Poets). 

3.  Tatar  Anthologies. — Of  the  poets  who  have  wuitten  in  the  Tatar — i.e.,  the  East 
Turkish  or  Tshagatai  dialect — wTe  possess  a  collection  comprising  441  biographies,  with 
specimens  of  their  poetry:  Madshalis  alnasais  (Charming  Company),  by  Mir-Alischir 
(died  1500),  and  the  Lives  of  the  Tatar  Poets,  by  Sadiki,  extending  down  to  the  17th 
century. 

4.  Turkish  Anthologies. — The  number  of  anthologies  in  the  West  Turkish,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  the  Turkish  language,  is  very  numerous.  The  most  famous  are — Ilesht 
Behesht  (the  Eight  Paradises),  by  Selii  of  Adrianople  (died  1548);  Taskarat  al  Shuara 
(Lives  of  the  Poets),  by  Latifi  (died  1582),  and,  under  the  same  title,  a  similar  work  of 
Ashik  Tslielebi  (died  1571);  and  the  great  collection,  Subdat  al-ashaar  (the  Blossoms  of 
Poetry),  by  Kassade  (died  1621).  The  substance  of  these  anthologies  is  to  be  found 
in  Hammer’s  History  of  West  Turkish  Poetry  (Pesth,  1836). 

5.  Indian  Anthologies. — The  literature  of  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Hindustan, 
wdiich  is  a  mere  copy  of  Persian  literature,  has  also  several  anthologies.  The  most 
important  are — Gulzari  Ibrahim,  byAli  Ibrahim,  containing  biographical  notices  of  300 
Hindustani  poets,  with  specimens  of  their  writings;  the  collection  called  Diwani  Hhan, 
by  Beni-Narayan ;  Guldastai  Nishdt  (Garland  of  Pleasure),  by  Manu  Lai  (Calcutta,  1836), 
and  Guldastai  Ndzninan,  by  Kerim-ed-din  (Calcutta,  1845).  The  substance  of  these 
works  is  to  be  found  in  Garcin  de  Tassy’s  Ilistoire  de  la  Litterature  Hindui  et  Hindustani 
(Paris,  1839-1847),  which,  under  the  title  of  Tabakdti  Shuardi  Hindi,  wTas  translated  into 
Hindustani  by  Kerim-ed-din  (Delhi,  1848).  In  the  pure  Hindi,  we  have  a  rich  collection 
of  songs,  the  Bdgd  Sdtgar,  by  Krislmananda  (Calcutta,  1845). 

6.  Sanscrit  Anthologies. — The  Sanscrit  literature  is  not  so  rich  in  anthologies  as  the 
other  oriental  literatures.  If  we  do  not  consider  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  the  collections 
of  poems  which  bear  the  general  title  Sataka  (a  Century),  anthological  in  the  proper 
sense,  there  is  only  one  work  of  this  kind  known — viz.,  the  Paddhati,  by  Sarngadhara, 
towards  the  close  of  the  14th  c.,  in  wThicli  are  gathered  together  6000  detached  strophes 
of  the  most  famous  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poets  of  India,  arranged  under  certain 
heads. 

7.  Chinese  Anthologies. — From  the  earliest  ages,  the  Chinese  had  the  custom  of  sending, 
along  with  the  yearly  tribute  to  the  emperor,  copies  of  such  songs  as  had  acquired  popu¬ 
larity.  Confucius  selected  from  a  great  number  of  these  311  of  the  most  beautiful. 
These  are  preserved  under  the  name  Shi-king  (Book  of  Songs),  one  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Chinese.  This  is  the  oldest  A.  in  the  world.  A  Latin  version,  by  Lacharme,  wTas 
published  at  Stuttgart,  1830;  a  German  one,  by  Rilckert,  at  Altona,  1833.  Besides  this, 
there  is  Tchao-ming-wen-siouen,  a  collection  of  the  finest  poems  of  the  time  of  the  Liang 
dynasty  (502-556  a.  d.),  and  also  lhang-shi,  poems  of  the  time  of  the  Thang  dynasty 
(618-914  a.d.). 

ANTHON,  Charles,  ll.d.,  a  well-known  editor  of  classics,  was  b.  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1797.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  entered  Columbia  college,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  ardor  and  success  for  4  years.  Having  been  originally  intended  for 
the  law,  he  now  passed  through  a  preliminary  practical  instruction  in  his  brother’s  office, 
and  in  1819  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York.  His 
time,  however,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  classical  literature,  for  which  he  soon  began  to 
acquire  a  high  reputation ;  and  in  1820,  when  only  23  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
adjunct-professor  of  languages  in  Columbia  college,  which  office  he  held  for  15  years. 
He  now  commenced  that  series  of  classical  publications  which  has  done  so  much  to  make 
available  for  popular  purposes  the  erudite  researches  of  European  scholars.  His  first 
work  was  a  new  edition  of  Lempriere’s  Classical  Dictionary,  which  was  almost  imme¬ 
diately  reissued  in  England.  In  1830  appeared  his  larger  edition  of  Horace,  quite  a 
novelty  in  its  way,  on  account  of  the  superabundant  English  notes  which  accompanied 
the  text.  In  1833,  he  issued  a  smaller  edition,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges. 
Virgil,  Caesar,  and  other  ancient  writers  have  been  illustrated  in  the  same  attractive 
manner.  A.  ’s  editions  of  the  classics  have  acquired  an  extensive  popularity ;  but  scholars 
are  disposed  to  regard  them  with  a  kind  of  learned  aversion,  both  because  of  the  temp¬ 
tations  they  present  to  the  school-boy  to  overlook  the  difficulties  of  a  knotty  passage,  and 
of  the  superfluous  and  often  unimportant  matter  which  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
“  commentary”  or  “notes.”  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  these  works  have  given 
a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  rudimentary  study  of  the  ancient  authors.  In  1831,  A.  received. 
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the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  his  Alma  Mater.  In  1835,  he  succeeded  prof.  Moore  in  the 
chair  of  languages.  A.  likewise  published  large  works  on  ancient  geography,  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  mythology,  literature,  etc.  He  d.  July  29,  1867. 

ANTHONY,  Adrian  Yarick  Stout.  See  page  890. 

ANTHONY,  Henry  B.,  an  American  statesman,  b.  R.  I.,  1815;  a  graduate  of  Brown 
university,  1833;  became  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal,  1838,  which  position  he  held 
more  than  20  years;  in  1849  was  elected  governor  of  Rhode  Island;  re-elected  in  1850, 
and  declined  further  nomination  for  the  office.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  1858; 
re-elected  in  1864,  ’70,  ’76;  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate  in  1869,  and 
again  in  1871.  He  d.  1884. 

ANTHONY,  Susan  Brownell,  b.  Mass.,  1820;  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
“  woman’s  rights  ”  movement ;  daughter  of  a  Quaker.  She  was  a  teacher  in  New  York  for 
15  years,  and  was  long  distinguished  for  zeal  and  eloquence  in  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
She  is  still  an  eloquent  advocate  of  total  abstinence  and  woman-suffrage. 

ANTHONY,  Saint.  See  Antony,  St. 

ANTHOXANT  HUM.  See  Vernal  Grass. 

AN  THRACENE,  or  Paranaphthaline,  Ci4Hi0,  a  solid  hydrocarbon  accompany¬ 
ing  naphthaline  in  the  last  stages  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  It  has  acquired  great 
importance  as  the  material  from  which  alizarine  is  manufactured.  A  ton  of  A.  can 
be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  about  2000  tons  of  coal,  besides  the  A.  contained  in  the 
pitch.  Pure  A.  occurs  in  bluish  white  foliated  crystals,  having  a  violet  fluorescence  A 
little  above  200°  C.,  it  melts  to  a  limpid  liquid  which  rapidly  becomes  dark  colored.  It 
is  not  perceptibly  volatile  at  100°,  but  between  210°  and  220°  it  sublimes  easily,  yielding 
a  fetid  and  irritating  vapor.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  light  naphthas,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  Heated  slightly  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it 
dissolves  gradually,  giving  a  greenish  solution  of  sulphanthracene  acid.  A.  has  been 
made  artificially  from  toluole  and  from  benzole.  See  Alizarine. 

ANTHRACITE  (Gr.  anthrax,  a  coal),  a  mineral  substance  of  the  nature  of  coal,  but 
consisting  of  carbon  with  a  minimum  amount  of  hydrogen.  It  is  of  a  black  color,  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  imperfectly  metallic  lustre  (hence  called  glance- coal).  It  burns 
slowly,  and  without  flame,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  blind- coal.  Its  vegetable 
origin  cannot  be  doubted.  Where  strata  of  common  coal  have  been  broken  through  by 
trap  dikes,  the  coal  next  the  trap  is  found  to  be  A. ,  with  a  gradual  transition  into  the 
ordinary  state;  hence  geologists  look  upon  A.  as  natural  coke  (q.v.),  formed  by  heat  or 
other  process  from  ordinary  coal.  A.  is  used  as  fuel  like  coke.  It  is  applied  in  many 
places  to  the  burning  of  lime  and  bricks,  the  reduction  of  iron,  etc.  It  occurs  exten¬ 
sively  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the  coal-fields  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  continent 
of  Europe;  but  on  the  largest  scale  in  the  United  States. 

ANTHRACITE  {ante),  hard  coal,  mined  in  America  chiefly  from  about  470  sq.m,  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  three  parallel  deposits  occur  in  the  counties  of  Dauphin, 
Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Northumberland,  Columbia,  and  Luzerne.  A.  was  found  very  early 
in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  was  used  by  smiths  as  early  as  1768-69.  In  1776,  A.  from 
near  Wilkesbarre  was  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Carlisle,  and  was  used  in  the 
government  arsenal.  A.  was  discovered  at  the  Lehigh  end  of  the  Schuylkill  coal-field 
by  Philip  Ginter,  a  hunter,  in  1791,  and  a  quarry  was  opened  the  same  year.  In  1803, 
100  tons  were  brought  from  Summit  hill  to  Philadelphia,  and  were  sold  to  the  city 
government  for  use  in  the  pumping  works,  but  the  engineers  did  not  know  how  to 
burn  it,  and  it  was  broken  up  to  gravel  the  walks  in  the  yards.  In  1814,  two  ark-loads 
were  sold  at  the  falls  of  the  Schuylkill  at  $21  per  ton.  A  morning  was  wasted  m 
futile  attempts  to  burn  this  coal,  and  at  noon  the  workmen  and  their  employer,  dis¬ 
couraged  at  their  ill  luck,  shut  up  the  furnace  and  went  to  dinner.  On  their  return 
they  were  astonished  to  find  a  roaring  fire,  the  furnace  doors  red-hot,  and  the  furnace 
itself  in  danger  of  melting.  From  that  day  dates  the  successful  use  of  A.  in  America. 
The  development  of  this  interest  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


The  Anthracite  Coal  Production  of  Pennsylvania,  in  tons  of  2240  lbs. 


Years. 

Wyoming  Region. 
Luzerne  and  Sullivan  cos. 

Lehigh  Region. 
Carbon,  Columbia,  and 
Luzerne  cos. 

Schuylkill  Region. 
Schuylkill,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Columbia,  Dauphin, 
and  Lebanon  cos. 

All  the  Re¬ 
gions. 

Ho 

£ 

Shipments. 

Total  prod’t. 

Shipments. 

Total  prod’t. 

Shipments. 

Total  prod’t. 

Total  prod’t. 

1820 

In 

1829 

1839 

1849 

1859 

1869 

1879 

10,000 

16,800 

146,760 

862,635 

3,151,846 

7,279,543 

13,300,000 

i 

3,000 

29,110 

265,230 

920,009 

1,879,071 

2,313,989 

4,825,000 

5,000 

18,000 

7,000 

122,300 

732,910 

2,731,236 

6,068,369 

12,575,000 

25,110 

221,025 

781,656 

1,628,311 

1,929,523 

4,550,000 

78,293 

454,538 

1,650,101 

3,448,708 

5,653,855 

9,125,000 

87,293 

545,446 

1,942,168 

3,979,809 

6,782,146 

9,670,000 

133,203 

957,436 

3,724,812 

9,010,726 

16,375,678 

27,825,000 

153,863,765 

172,944,369 

71,580,696 

80,687,227 

154,090,548 

174,356,236 

427, 987. 8'. 
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A.  is  the  purest  form  of  natural  carbon,  except  the  diamond.  The  carbon  varies 
from  95  per  cent  in  specimens  picked  from  the  best  veins,  to  80  or  85  per  cent.  Coal  con* 
taining  less  than  80  per  cent  of  carbon  is  not  classed  as  anthracite.  The  volatile  matter 
present  is  water,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ;  the  ash  contains  oxide  of  iron,  iron 
pyrites,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  etc.  Pennsylvania  anthracites  have  usually  86  to  94  per 
cent  of  carbon,  1|  to  7  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  to  7  per  cent  of  ash  ;  the 
density  varies  from  1.4  to  1.63.  A.  was  derived  from  bituminous  coal  by  heat  acting 
under  great  pressure,  and  probably  caused  by  pressure  in  the  geological  changes  which 
threw  the  anthracite  regions,  as  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  into  great  mountain  waves. 
The  heat  drove  off  all  volatile  matters  which  it  would  develop  from  the  bituminous 
coal,  and  left  the  more  stable  material  behind  as  a  natural  coke,  differing  from  artifi¬ 
cial  coke  only  in  its  superior  density.  The  loss  of  vegetable  matter  by  decomposition 
in  the  formation  of  bituminous  coal  is  estimated  at  about  three  fifths  of  the  material, 
and  in  the  production  of  A.  at  about  three  fourths;  the  added  compression  leaves  the 
resulting  bulk  about  one  fifth  or  one  eighth  the  original  mass.  It  follows,  then,  that 
to  produce  a  vein  of  A.  30  ft.  thick,  240  ft.  of  vegetable  matter  must  have  existed.  The 
coal  deposits,  as  found  in  the  A.  formation  near  Pottsville  in  the  Schuylkill  valley, 
include  15  groups,  with  30  beds  or  veins  more  than  2  ft.  thick,  and  20  seams  less  than 
2  ft.  The  thickest,  Or  mammoth  vein,  is  a  single  bed  from  20  to  70  ft.  thick,  in  some 
places  divided  into  3  layers  by  seams  of  slate.  About  four  liftlis  of  the  present  pro¬ 
duction  of  A.  comes  from  this  vein.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal  veins  at  this 
point  is  113  ft.,  of  which  80  ft.  may  be  profitably  mined.  See  Coal.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  production  of  A.  in  America  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table, 
issued  Jan.  3,  1880,  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  and  compiled  by  Richard  P. 
Rothwell.  It  refers  to  Penn,  alone.  Other  regions  also  are  largely  productive. 

The  Area  and  Contents  in  Coal  of  the  Anthracite  Basins  of  Pennsylvania. 


Area. 

Feet  of 

Quantity  of  Coal. 

Per 

Field. 

Square 

miles. 

Acres. 

coal. 

Per  A., 
tons. 

Total  quantity, 
tons. 

cent. 

Wyoming: . 

185 

118,500 

28,000 

19 

34,580 

4,097,730,000 

1,030,120,000 

6,256,250,000 

36 

Lehigh . 

43-M 

215 

20% 

25 

36,855 

9 

Schuylkill . 

137,500 

45;  500 

55 

Total . 

373% 

284,000 

22 

40,084 

11,384,100,000 

100 

Field. 

Tons  sold  to 
end  of  1877. 

Tons  mined,  in¬ 
cluding  waste. 

Tons  remain¬ 
ing. 

Per 

cent. 

Tons  available, 
allowing  waste 

Per 

cent. 

Wyoming . 

151,475,872 

60  per  ct  waste. 
378,689,680 

3,719,040,320 

36 

50  per  ct  waste. 
1,859,520,160 

41 

Lehigh . 

72,422,227 

65  per  ct  waste. 
206,910,302 

823,209,698 

08 

60  per  ct  waste. 
329,283,879.2 

07 

Schuylkill . 

157,776,236 

65  per  ct  waste. 
450,766,703 

5,805,483,297 

56 

60  per  ct  waste. 
2,322,193,318.8 

52 

Total . 

381,674,335 

1,036,366,685 

10,347,733,315 

100 

4,510,997,358 

100 

ANTHROPOL'ATRY  (Gr.),  a  term  signifying,  according  to  its  derivation,  the  worship 
of  man,  and  always  employed  in  reproach.  Thus,  the  early  Christians  accused  the 
heathens  of  A.,  because,  in  their  mythology,  men  were  represented  as  exalted  among  the 
gods,  although  an  apotheosis  (q.v.)  was  in  these  cases  alleged  by  their  worshipers  ;  and 
the  heathens  retorted  the  charge  because  of  the  worship  of  Christ ;  the  reply  to  which 
was  the  assertion  of  his  divinity.  But  the  term  is  chiefly  known  in  ecclesiastical  history 
in  connection  with  the  employment  of  it  by  the  Apoliinarians  (q.v.)  against  the  orthodox 
Christians  of  the  4th  and  5tli  c.,  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  human 
nature  of  Christ. 

ANTHROPOLOGY  (from  the  Gr.  anthropos,  man),  a  term  signifying  that  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence  which  has  man  for  its  subject.  In  its  proper  sense,  it  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
of  course  includes  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology,  ethnology,  history,  theology, 
aesthetics,  etc.  The  word  has,  of  late,  come  into  very  common  use.  There  is  an  anthro¬ 
pological  society  in  London;  and  a  separate  anthropological  section  has  been  constituted 
In  the  British  association. 

ANTHROPOL'OGY  (ante),  the  “science  of  man,”  or  natural  history  of  mankind;  in 
the  general  classification  of  knowledge,  the  highest  section  of  zoology  or  the  science  of 
animals,  which  is  itself  the  highest  section  of  biology  or  the  science  of  living  beings. 
To  A.  contribute  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  ethics,  sociology,  prehistoric 
archaeology ;  although  each  of  these  branches  of  investigation  pursues  its  own  subject, 
having  no  further  contact  with  A.  than  when  its  research  concerns  man.  It  is  the  office 
of  A.  to  collect  and  set  forth,  as  completely  as  possible,  the  synopsis  of  man’s  physical 
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resemblances  and  differences,  and  to  ascertain  relations.  “At  this  point,”  says  prof. 
Owen,  in  a  paper  on  the  bony  structure  of  apes,  “every  deviation  from  the  human 
structure  indicates  with  precision  its  real  peculiarities,  and  we  then  possess  the  true 
means  of  appreciating  those  modifications  by  which  a  material  organism  is  especially 
adapted  to  become  the  seat  and  instrument  of  a  rational  and  responsible  soul.”  Huxley, 
in  comparing  man  with  other  orders  of  mammalia,  decides — “  There  would  remain  then 
but  one  order  for  comparison,  that  of  the  apes,  and  the  question  for  discussion  would 
narrow  itself  to  this :  Is  man  so  different  from  any  of  these  apes  that  he  must  form  an 
order  by  himself  ?  Or  does  he  differ  less  from  them  than  they  differ  from  one  another, 
and  hence  must  he  take  his  place  in  the  same  order  with  them?”  Here  the  reference 
plainly  limits  itself  to  the  human  body.  Huxley  compares  man  with  the  gorilla,  which 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  man-like  of  all  the  apes.  The  gorilla  has  a  smaller  brain-case, 
larger  trunk,  shorter  legs,  and  longer  arms  than  man.  The  differences  in  the  skulls  are 
remarkably  apparent.  In  the  gorilla  the  face,  formed  largely  by  the  massive  jaw-bones, 
predominates  over  the  brain-case;  in  man  these  proportions  are  reversed.  In  man  the 
skull  is  set  evenly  on  the  spine,  the  spinal  cord  being  just  behind  the  center  of  the  base 
of  the  skull ;  but  in  the  gorilla,  which  usually  goes  on  all-fours,  the  skull  is  inclined 
forward  and  the  spinal  cord  is  further  back.  In  man  the  surface  of  the  skull  is  nearly 
smooth,  the  ridges  of  the  brow  having  but  slight  projection,  while  in  the  gorilla  these 
ridges  are  enormous.  The  capacity  of  the  largest  gorilla  skull  yet  measured  was  but 
344  cubic  in. ;  that  of  the  smallest  human  cranium  is  almost  63  in.  The  gorilla’s 
large  facial  bones  and  great  projection  of  jaws  give  its  face  a  brutal  expression,  and  its 
teeth  differ  from  man’s  in  size  and  in  tiie  number  of  fangs.  The  gorilla’s  arm  is  one 
sixth  longer  than  its  spine;  man’s  is  one  fifth  shorter.  The  legs  differ  not  so  much,  but 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  gorilla  are  longer  than  in  man.  The  vertebral  column  and  the 
narrow  pelvis  differ  from  those  of  man ;  the  thumb  is  much  shorter  and  the  hand  clum¬ 
sier  than  man’s.  But  a  radical  difference  is  in  the  amount  of  brain,  that  of  the  gorilla 
being  20  oz.,  while  in  man  it  is  seldom  less  than  32.  Prof.  Huxley,  restoring  in 
principle  the  classification  of  Linnceus,  would  include  man  in  the  order  of  primates,  and 
divide  that  order  into  seven  families:  1,  anthropini,  consisting  of  man  only;  2,  catarhini , 
or  old  world  apes;  3 ,  platyrhini,  including  all  new  world  apes  except  the  marmoset;  4, 
arctopithecini,  or  marmosets;  5,  lemurini ,  or  lemurs;  6,  cheiromyini,  or  bats;  and  7,  galeo- 
pithecini,  or  flying  lemurs. 

In  fixing  man’s  place  in  nature  on  physiological  grounds,  much  greater  difficulty  is 
met.  There  is  here  an  enormous  gulf  between  the  most  brute-like  of  men  and  the  most 
man-like  of  apes;  a  chasm  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  minor  structural  differences.  The 
bold  investigations  and  speculations  of  science  have  not  yet  been  able  to  eradicate  the 
opinion,  deeply  rooted  in  modern  as  in  ancient  thought,  that  only  a  distinctively  human 
element  can  account  for  the  wide  severance  between  man  and  the  highest  animal  below 
him.  Mere  mechanical  differences  do  not  explain  the  divergence.  An  ape  with  a  man’s 
hand  and  voice  would  still  have  to  rise  through  a  long  structural  growth  to  be  indeed  a 
man.  The  greater  amount  of  brain  in  man  comes  nearer  to  explain  the  difference ;  but  even 
that  fails.  In  some  of  the  senses  man  is  quite  inferior;  he  cannot  equal  the  eagle  in  sight, 
the  dog  in  scent,  nor  one  of  a  dozen  animals  in  hearing;  though  in  the  senses  of  tasting 
and  feeling  he  may  be  superior  to  any  of  them.  We  must  conclude  that  it  is  by  superi¬ 
ority  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  of  brain,  and,  because  of  that  superiority,  by  the 
possession  of  a  highly  organized  language,  that  man  has  the  power  of  co-ordinating  the 
impressions  of  his  senses,  which  enables  him  to  understand  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  . 
and,  by  understanding,  to  use,  resist,  and  rule  it.  This  power  of  using  what  his  senses 
reveal  to  him  is  clearly  expressed  by  man  in  his  language.  He  shares  with  beasts  and 
birds  the  power  to  express  feelings  by  emotional  cries;  the  parrot  approaches  him  in 
utterance;  and  by  association  of  ideas,  some  of  the  lower  animals  understand  to  a  certain 
extent  what  he  says.  But  the  abstract  power  of  using  words,  in  themselves  meaningless, 
as  symbols  by  which  to  convey  complex  intellectual  processes — in  which  mental  con¬ 
ceptions  are  suggested,  compounded,  combined,  and  even  analyzed,  and  new  ones 
created — is  a  faculty  scarcely  to  be  traced  in  any  other  animal  than  man. 

That  this  power  is  a  function  of  the  brain  has  been  fully  proved  in  diseases  of  that 
organ,  such  as  aphasia.  This  may  stand  among  the  best  evidences  that  the  brain  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  sole,  organ  of  mind.  But  animals  of  lower  grade  share  with  man  in 
varying  degree  in  many  of  the  high  attributes.  Sudden  terror  affects  man  and  beast 
alike;  in  both  the  muscles  tremble,  the  breast  palpitates,  the  sphincters  are  relaxed,  and 
the  hair  stands  up.  Memory  in  some  of  its  ranges  in  very  strong  is  some  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  in  elephants  and  dogs.  Reasoning  power  is  shown  when  the  monkey  breaks  an 
egg  softly  and  picks  away  the  shell  cautiously  so  as  to  preserve  the  entire  contents. 
Monkeys  also  use  mechanical  defenses,  throwing  sticks  and  stones,  and  nuts  from  trees, 
at  their  enemies;  and  the  wonderful  mechanical  instinct  shown  in  nest-building  by  birds 
and  insects  must  not  be  forgotten  yet  man  rises  above  all  this,  and  remains  the  only 
creature  who  is  not  subject  to  nature,  but  has  knowledge  and  power  to  control  and  regulate 
his  actions,  and  to  keep  in  harmony  with  nature,  not  by  a  change  of  body  but  by 
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an  advance  of  mind.  The  lower  instincts  which  tend  mainly  to  self-preservation  are 
weaker  in  man  than  in  many  other  animals,  while  philosophy,  seeking  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake;  morality,  manifested  in  the  sense  of  truth,  the  right,  and  virtue;  and  religion, 
the  belief  in,  and  communion  with,  some  spiritual  being  above  man,  are  human  charac¬ 
teristics,  of  which  the  lower  animals  show  at  most  but  the  faintest  traces.  Yet  the 
tracing  of  physical  and  even  intellectual  continuity  between  the  lower  animals  and  man 
need  not  lead  the  anthropologist  to  lower  the  rank  of  man  in  the  scale  of  nature. 

Modern  materialists  are  content  to  regard  the  intellectual  functions  of  the  brain  and 
the  nervous  system  as  all  there  is  to  be  considered  in  a  psychological  comparison  of  man 
with  lower  animals.  They  hold  that  man  is  a  machine — wonderfully  complex,  to  be 
sure,  yet  only  a  machine,  provided  with  energy  by  force  from  without — which  mechani¬ 
cally  performs  the  acts  for  which  it  was  constructed,  such  as  eating,  moving,  feeling, 
and  thinking.  But  their  views  are  strongly  opposed  by  those  who  combine  spiritualism 
and  materialism  in  the  doctrine  of  a  composite  nature  in  man;  animal  as  to  the  body,  and 
in  some  degree  as  to  the  mind,  or,  as  some  term  it,  the  soul ;  spiritual  as  to  the  soul  or, 
as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  the  spirit.  Dr.  Prichard  sustains  the  time-honored  doctrine 
which  refers  the  mental  faculties  to  the  operation  of  the  soul.  Mivart,  the  comparative 
anatomist,  says:  “  Man,  according  to  the  old  scholastic  definition,  is  a  ‘rational  animal,’ 
and  his  animality  is  distinct  in  nature  from  his  rationality,  though  inseparably  joined  dur¬ 
ing  life  in  one  common  personality.  Man’s  animal  body  must  have  had  a  different  source 
from  that  of  the  spiritual  soul  which  informs  it,  owing  to  the  distinctness  of  the  two 
orders  to  which  those  two  existences  severally  belong.”  In  this  view  not.  life  only  but 
thought  also  is  a  function  of  the  animal  sj^stem,  in  which  man  excels  all  other  animals  as 
to  the  perfection  of  organization;  but  beyond  this,  man  embodies  an  immaterial  and  dis¬ 
tinctively  spiritual  principle  which  no  lower  creature  possesses,  and  which  makes  the 
resemblance  of  the  ape  to  him  merety  superficial.  It  is  not  our  business  to  decide  upon 
these  conflicting  doctrines,  each  of  which  has  the  support  of  many  names  high  in  science 
and  philosophy. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  man,  opinion  is  divided  between  the  two  great  schools  of 
biology — that  of  creation  and  that  of  evolution.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  contempora¬ 
neous  appearance  on  earth  of  all  animals  was  long  ago  set  aside  by  the  researches  of 
geology,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  animal  kingdom,  past  and  present,  includes  a  vast 
series  of  successive  forms,  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Our  sub¬ 
ject  requires  us  to  ascertain  what  formative  relation  subsists  among  these  species  and 
genera — the  last  link  of  the  argument  reaching  to  the  relation  between  man  and  the 
lower  creatures  preceding  him  in  time.  Agassiz  admits  that  there  is  a  manifest  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  succession  of  beings,  an  increasing  similarity  between  the  living  fauna, 
and  among  vertebrates  especially  an  increasing  resemblance  to  man.  But  among  the 
causes  of  this  succession  of  t}rpes  he  does  not  include  parental  descent:  “the  link  by 
•which  they  are  connected  is  of  a  higher  and  immaterial  nature,  and  their  connection  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  view  of  the  Creator  himself,”  whose  ultimate  aim,  to  which  all  crea¬ 
tion  and  progress  was  made  auxiliary,  was  to  introduce  man  as  the  crown  of  his  work. 
This  is  the  “  creationist  view.”  But  the  evolutionist  maintains  that  successive  species  of 
animals,  though  never  so  diverse  in  appearance,  are  really  connected  by  parental  descent, 
having  become  modified  in  the  course  of  successive  generations.  Lamarck  says  “man 
is  co-descendant  with  other  species  of  some  ancient,  lower,  and  extinct  form.”  Darwin’s 
conclusion  that  man  is  the  descendant  from  some  animal  of  the  simian  (monkey)  stock  is 
well  known,  though  his  qualification  that  “we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  early  progenitor  of  the  vdiole  simian  stock,  including  man,  wTas  identical 
with,  or  even  closely  resembled,  any  existing  ape  or  monkey,”  is  not  so  widely  recog¬ 
nized.  The  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  cannot  be  properly  discussed  apart  from  the 
full  problem  of  the  origin  of  species  (see  Species).  The  likeness  between  man  and  other 
animals  which  both  schools  try  to  account  for;  the  explanation  of  any  interval  writh 
apparent  w'ant  of  intermediate  forms,  which  seem  to  the  creationists  so  absolutely  a 
separation  between  species ;  the  evidence  of  useless  rudimentary  organs,  such  as  in  man  the 
external  shell  of  the  ear,  and  the  muscles  which  enable  some  men  to  move  their  ears 
(which  rudimentary  parts  the  evolutionists  hold  to  be  explainable  only  as  relics  of  an 
earlier  specific  condition) — these,  which  are  the  chief  points  in  the  argument  on  the  origin 
of  man,  belong  to  general  biology.  The  theory  of  evolution  tends  towards  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  causes  (such  as  natural  selection)  producing  modification  in  species;  the 
theory  of  creation  has  recourse  to  acts  of  supernatural  intervention.  A  middle  course 
is  suggested  by  Mivart:  that  man’s  body  belongs  to  natural  evolution;  his  soul  to  super¬ 
natural  creation.  But  this  compromise,  though  it  seems  to  be  gaining  adherents,  thus 
far  fails  to  satisfy  either  school.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  evolution,  as  a 
distinct  theory,  apart  from  all  supposed  connection  with  materialism,  is  securing  the 
assent  of  scientists.  We  wait  to  see  whether  the  discovery  of  intermediate  forms  will 
go  on  till  it  produce  a  disbelief  in  any  real  separation  between  neighboring  species,  and 
especially  whether  geology  can  furnish  traces  of  the  hypothetical  animal  which  wTas 
man’s  nearest  ancestor,  while  not  yet  man. 

Coming  to  look  into  the  antiquity  of  man,  w7e  remember  that  it  is  only  a  fewr  years 
since  English-speaking  people  very  generally  accepted  the  chronology  of  archbishop 
Usher,  and  agreed,  without  investigation  and  almost  without  question,  that  the  earth 
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and  all  that  it  contains  was  created  4004  years  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  That  and 
all  other  known  systems  of  chronology,  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  earth’s  origin,  have  been 
entirely  overthrown  by  geological  and  astronomical  facts;  and  even  as  fixing  the  date  of 
man’s  origin  they  have  been  with  great  force  called  in  question,  and  by  many  investi¬ 
gators  positively  rejected.  These  last  assert  that  it  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  years  or 
even  ages  in  order  to  fix  dates.  The  asserted  discovery  of  human  bones  and  articles 
manufactured  by  men  in  strata  holding  the  remains  of  the  fossil  species  of  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  etc.,  would,  unless  disproved,  inevitably  lead  to  the  inference  that  man 
existed  during  the  life-period  of  those  animals.  Further  evidence  has  been  found  that 
Seems  to  take  man  back  to  the  quarternary  or  drift  period;  and  such  evidences  are  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  by  geologists  as  carrying  back  the  existence  of  man  at  least  into  the 
period  of  the  post-glacial  drift,  in  what  is  now  called  the  quarternary  period,  indicating 
an  antiquity  at  the  very  least  of  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  The  20  centuries  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  history  are  counted  but  as  a  mere  fraction  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
Since  the  stone  implements  of  prehistoric  tribes  were  buried  under  beds  of  gravel  and 
sand  by  the  rivers  now  known  as  the  Thames  and  the  Somme.  If  we  consider  the  geo¬ 
logical  formation  of  such  valleys  as  those  in  which  these  rivers  flow,  and  estimate  from 
present  data  the  time  required  for  the  rivers  to  dig  such  valleys,  it  follows  that  the  drift 
beds  and  the  men  whose  works  they  inclose  must  have  had  existence  at  a  period  so 
remote  that  any  comparison  with  the  received  chronology  of  years  and  centuries  is 
impossible,  and  the  attempt  to  fix  dates  would  be  absurd.  For  the  present  we  must  be 
content  to  begin  with  “  Once  on  a  time.”  Still,  certain  inferences  have  been  drawn  that 
may  be  noted.  A  boring  of  90  ft.  in  the  Nile  valley,  reached  pottery  and  burnt  brick, 
showing  that  man  in  a  fairly  civilized  state  dwelt  there  so  long  ago  that,  at  the  rate  of 
deposit  by  the  river,  it  must  have  been  several  thousands  of  years.  The  lake  dwellings 
of  Switzerland — huts  in  number  amounting  to  villages,  built  on  piles  in  the  water  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore  for  safety  against  attack — indicate  very  remote  antiquity; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Danish  remains  of  fire-places,  or  kitchen  refuse  heaps. 
Extant  chronicles  must  also  be  noted.  The  oldest  written  records  are  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  and  the  oldest  can  be  hardly  less,  and  may  probably  be  much  more,  than 
3000  years  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  It  is  certain  that  more  than  4000  years  ago  the 
Egyptian  nation  occupied  a  high  plane  in  industrial,  social,  and  political  culture.  The 
inscribed  bricks  of  temples  iu  Chaldea  are  of  a  date  earlier  than  2000  b.c.,  and  Chinese 
civilization  can  be  certainly  traced  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  2000  b.c.  Until  recently 
it  was  the  common  opinion  that  the  early  state  of  society  was  one  of  comparatively  high 
culture ;  but  now  the  opinion  is  paramount  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  earliest 
state,  all  recorded  human  civilization  has  been  gradually  developed  from  a  state  of  bar¬ 
barism.  This  hypothesis  makes  it  necessary,  it  is  claimed,  to  add  4000  to  5000  years  to 
the  earliest  dates  for  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Chinese  civilizations  as  generally  traced. 
It  is  claimed,  also,  that  much  further  time  should  be  allowed  during  which  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  arts,  and  institutions  of  these  countries  attained  the  level  at  which  we  fix  their 
earliest  dates.  This  view  is  thought  to  be  strongly  corroborated  by  philology.  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  are  closely  related  languages,  neither  of  them  being  the  parent  of  the  other, 
but  both  the  offspring  of  some  earlier  tongue.  Therefore,  when  the  Hebrew  records  have 
taken  back  to  the  most  ancient  admissable  date  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  this  date  must  have  been  long  preceded  by  that  of  the  extinct  parent  language  of 
the  whole  Semitic  family;  while  this  again  may  be  considered  to  be  the  descendant  of 
languages  slowly  shaping  themselves  through  ages  into  this  peculiar  type.  The  evidence 
of  the  Aryan,  or  Indo-European,  family  of  tongues  is  advanced  as  still  more  striking. 
The  Hindoos,  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks,  Homans,  Germans,  Kelts,  and  Slavs  make  their 
appearance  at  dates  more  or  less  remote,  as  nations  separate  in  language  as  in  history. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  in  some  high  antiquity,  before  these 
nations  were  divided  from  the  parent  stock  and  distributed  over  Asia  and  Europe  by  the 
Aryan  dispersion,  a  single  barbaric  people  stood  as  physical  and  political  representative 
of  the  nascent  Aryan  race,  speaking  an  Aryan  language,  now  perhaps  extinct,  from 
which,  by  a  series  of  modifications  not  to  be  estimated  as  possible  in  any  brief  period, 
there  arose  languages  which  have  been  mutually  unintelligible  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  between  which  only  an  age  of  advanced  philology  could  trace  the  fundamental  rela¬ 
tionship.  Combining  these  considerations,  we  find  the  basis  claimed  for  the  hypothesis 
that  the  furthest  date  to  which  writing,  or  rock  inscriptions,  or  language,  extends,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  but  the  earliest  distinctly  visible  point  of  the  historic  period,  beyond 
■which  stretches  back  the  unknown  series  of  prehistoric  ages.  Advocates  of  the  old 
chronology,  while  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  assertions  are  as  yet 
hypotheses  awaiting  proof— and  that  some  of  the  most  important  of  them  can  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  only  on  an  ascertainment  that  present  rates  of  geological  formation  and  lin¬ 
guistic  construction  exactly  decide  the  rate  of  progress  under  perhaps  extremely  diverse 
conditions  in  an  unknown  past — are  yet  not  unready  to  concede  that  the  old  chronology 
must  be  regarded  as  uncertain  in  its  starting-point,  as  well  as  indefinite  in  its  terms,  and 
as  leaving  gaps  which  are  to  be  filled  by  an  increasing  knowledge.  They  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  deficiencies  be  left  unfilled  until  the  undeniable  facts  are  in  hand  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that  till  then,  no  merely  probable  hypothesis  be  accepted  as  of  final 
authority.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Bible  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
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responsible  for  archbishop  Usher’s  chronology.  That  system  is,  of  many  possible  sys¬ 
tems  equally  accordant  with  the  Bible,  the  one  which  has  gained  the  widest  acceptance. 

In  classifying  the  races  of  mankind,  a  number  of  systems  have  prevailed.  The  color 
of  the  skin  is  the  first  striking  difference  in  showing  race,  and  this  distinction  is  found 
in  ancient  Egyptian  portraits,  and  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  speak  of  wdiite,  yellow, 
and  black  races.  The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  a  better  indication  of 
race  than  the  tint  of  the  skin.  Stature  is  an  uncertain  guide,  for  there  are  short  and  tall 
men  in  all  races;  still,  an  average  rate  of  stature  may  indicate  descent,  and  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  people  of  Keltic  origin  in  Great  Britain  are  shorter  than  those  of  Teutonic 
descent  (see  Anthropometry).  The  conformation  of  the  skull  has  been  used  also,  and 
careful  measurements  of  form  and  capacity  have  been  made;  but  shapes  of  the  skull 
vary  so  greatly  even  in  the  same  tribe,  as  to  render  this  method  of  determining  race  practi¬ 
cally  worthless.  The  features,  or  general  contour  of  the  face,  being  at  once  apparent  to  the 
eye,  are  much  used  by  scientific  observers  to  determine  race.  Some  of  the  most  notable 
features,  in  contrast  with  European  types,  are  seen  in  the  oblique  eyes  of  the  Chinese, 
the  pointed  Arab  chin,  the  Kirgliis  snub  nose,  the  fleshy  lips  of  the  negro,  and  the  broad 
ears  of  the  Kalmuk.  In  Europe  and  America  the  Hebrews  are  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  features,  and  some  pl^siognomists  will  undertake  to  select  almost  any  nationality 
by  mere  examination  of  faces.  The  adaptation  of  a  people  to  its  climate  forms  a  definite 
race-character,  and  typical  instances  of  the  relation  of  race-constitutions  to  particular 
•diseases  are  seen  in  the  liability  of  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies  to  yellow  fever,  from 
which,  as  has  been  thought,  though  scarcely  proved,  negroes  are  commonly  exempt. 
Even  the  vermin  infecting  different  races  of  men  have  been  classified.  Physical 
capabilities  of  races  differ  widely;  but  as  the  same  is  true  of  individuals  of  all  races,  such 
differences  can  hardly  be  used  for  race-classification.  Two  strongly  marked  mental  con¬ 
trasts  are  found  in  the  shy  and  impassive  Malay  and  the  sociable  and  demonstrative 
Papuan.  Classifications  by  race  have  been  numerous,  but  all  more  or  less  imperfect,  and 
some  worthless.  Blumenbacli’s  “  five  races  ”  is  a  widely  known  classification:  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and  Malay.  Pickering  made  11  races,  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent  15,  and  Desmoulins  16;  but  no  modern  naturalist  would  accept  any  of  these 
classifications.  On  the  whole,  probably  Huxley’s  scheme  more  nearly  than  any  other 
approaches  to  a  classification  that  may  be  accepted  in  definition  of  the  principal  varieties 
of  mankind,  regarded  from  a  zoological  point  of  view.  He  makes  four  types:  1.  The 
Australoid;  cliocolate-brown  skin,  dark  brown  or  black  eyes,  black  hair,  narrow  skull, 
brow-ridge  strikingly  developed,  projecting  jaw,  coarse  lips,  and  broad  nose.  This  type 
is  best  represented  by  native  Australians,  and  the  coolies  of  southern  India.  2.  The  Negroid; 
chiefly  the  negroes  of  Africa;  with  dark  brown  to  brown-black  skin,  eyes  of  like  hue,  hair 
usually  black,  crisp,  and  wooly;  skull  narrow,  but  orbital  ridges  not  prominent,  jaws 
projecting,  nasal  bones  depressed,  and  thick  lips.  3.  The  Mongoloid ;  prevailing  over 
the  area  east  from  Lapland  to  Siam;  of  short  build,  yellowisli-brown  skin,  black  and 
straight  hair,  black  eyes,  broad  skull,  brow-ridges  usually  not  prominent,  small  flat  nose, 
or  eyes  set  obliquely.  4.  The  Xanthocliroi,  or  fair  whites;  skin  almost  colorless,  blue  or 
gray  eves,  hair  from  straw  color  to  chestnut,  and  skull  large  though  variable  in  size.  To 
these  four  general  divisions  he  adds  Melanochroi ;  much  like  the  fair  whites,  but  of 
smaller  stature  and  darker  shade  of  hair,  eyes,  and  skin — such  as  the  Kelts,  the  people 
of  southern  Europe,  the  Greeks  and  Arabs. 

On  the  origin  of  races  there  has  long  been,  and  still  continues,  an  earnest  discussion. 
On  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  monogenists  that  all  men  descended  from  a  single  pair;  on 
the  other,  it  is  contended  bypolygenists  that  there  were  many  primary  species  of  separate 
origin.  The  monogenists  rest  upon  the  Bible,  and  point  to  Adam  and  Eve ;  the  polyg- 
enists,  while  arguing  from  science,  with  equal  confidence,  show  biblical  passages  from 
which  they  infer  the  existence  of  contemporaneous  non-Adamite  races;  and  even  political 
science  was  called  in  to  support  the  idea  of  more  than  one  original  race,  when  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  was  defended  on  the  assumption  that  the 
negroes  were  a  different  race,  inferior  to  the  whites  or  the  Indians.  We  do  not  enter 
into  even  a  statement  of  the  many  variations  of  the  human  type,  but  observe  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  evolution  theory  is  against  constituting  separate  species  where 
the  differences  are  moderate  enough  to  be  accounted  as  due  to  variations  from  a  single 
type;  while  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  evolution  to  claim  that  several  distinct  simious 
species  may  have  culminated  in  several  races  of  men.  Still  the  drift  of  the  evolution 
theory  is  towards  unity  of  origin.  Darwin  says:  “When  naturalists  observe  a  close 
agreement  in  numerous  small  habits,  tastes,  and  dispositions,  between  two  or  more  domestie 
races,  or  between  nearly  allied  natural  forms,  they  use  the  fact  as  an  argument  that  all 
are  descended  from  a  common  progenitor,  who  was  thus  endowed ;  and  consequently 
that  all  should  be  classed  under  the  same  species.  The  same  argument  may  be  applied 
with  much  force  to  the  races  of  man.”  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  countenances 
Mr.  Darwin’s  prophecy,  that  before  long  the  dispute  between  those  who  hold  that  all 
men  came  from  one  pair  and  those  who  hold  to  diverse  originals,  will  die  a  silent  and 
unnoticed  death.  [Portions  of  this  article  are,  with  modification,  from  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica ,  ninth  edition.] 

Anthropology,  besides  Us  scientific  application  above  noted,  is  used  in  theology  to 
indicate  the  study  of  man  in  his  relation  to  God.  Under  this  head,  some  writers  have 
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practically  brought  almost  all  theology  under  discussion.  Perhaps  the  prevalent  usage 
may  be  said  to  limit  A.  to  a  study  of  theological  facts  or  principles  in  their  relations  to 
man  considered  psychologically — or  to  man  considered  as  to  the  origin  of  his  complex 
being,  and  as  to  the  interaction  of  his  spiritual  and  material  elements. 

ANTHROPOMETRY  (the  measurement  of  man),  of  late  years  much  attended  to 
by  anthropologists,  foremost  among  whom  is  Dr.  A.  Weisbach,  chief  physician  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  hospital  in  Constantinople.  His  measurements  refer  to  19  different 
peoples  and  more  than  200  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  take  cognizance 
of  the  pulse,  the  length  of  the  body,  the  circumference  of  the  head,  the  height  and  length 
of  the  nose,  as  well  as  the  comparison  of  the  length  of  the  arm  and  bones  with  each 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  number  of  pulse-beats  per  minute  varies  within  wide 
limits;  the  Congo  negroes,  62,  and,  next  to  them,  the  Hottentots  and  Roumanians,  64, 
have  the  slowest  pulses.  Then  follow  the  Zingani,  69;  Magyars  and  Kafirs,  70;  north 
Slavs,  72;  Siamese,  74;  Sundanese  and  Sandwich  islanders,  78;  Jews,  Javanese,  and 
Bugis,  77;  Amboinese  and  Japanese,  78;  and  lastly,  the  Chinese,  79.  The  quickest  pulses 
belong  to  the  Tagals,  80;  the  Madurese  and  Nikobars,  84.  As  to  height,  the  smallest 
among  the  peoples  measured  are  the  Hottentots,  1286  millimeters;  this  is  far  below  any 
other  people,  as  the  next,  the  Tagals,  are  1562.  Then  follow  the  Japanese,  1569; 
ihe  Amboinese,  1594;  Jews,  1599;  Zingani,  1609;  Australians,  1617;  Siamese,  1622; 
Madurese,  1628;  south  Chinese,  1630;  Nikobars,  1631;  Roumanians,  1643;  Sundanese; 
1646;  Javanese,  1657;  Magyars,  1658;  Bugis,  1661;  north  Slavs,  1674;  north  Chinese, 
1675;  and  Congo  negroes,  1676.  The  longest  measurements,  however,  are  found  among 
the  Sandwich  islanders  and  Kanaks,  1700  millimeters;  Kafirs,  1753;  and  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand,  1757.  To  compare  these  with  European  peoples  as  to  stature,  we  find 
that  that  of  the  English  and  Irish  is  1690  millimeters;  the  Scotch,  1708;  Swedes,  1700; 
Norwegians,  1728;  Danes,  1685;  Germans,  1680;  French,  1667;  Italians,  1668;  and,  last¬ 
ly,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  1658.  The  greatest  circumference  of  the  head  is  found 
among  the  Patagonians,  614  millimeters,  and  Maoris,  600.  Following  these  are  the  Kafir, 
575;  Nikobars,  567;  north  Slavs,  554;  Congo  negroes,  south  Chinese,  and  Kanaks,  553; 
Tagals,  Sundanese,  and  Roumanians,  552;  Japanese,  550;  Bugis  and  Jews,  545;  Amboi¬ 
nese,  544;  Javanese,  542;  Hottentots,  540;  and,  lastly,  the  Zingani  and  Siamese,  529. 
Stature  and  circumference  of  head  generally  stand  to  each  other  in  opposite  relations ; 
although  there  are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Siamese  with  small  stature  and  small 
head,  and  the  Patagonians  with  great  height  and  large  heads.  The  breadth  of  the  root 
of  the  nose  is  found  greatest  among  the  Patagonians,  41  millimeters ;  less  among  the  Congo 
negroes,  36;  Australians,  Maoris,  and  south  Chinese,  35;  Sundanese.  Amboinese,  Bugis, 
Nikobars,  Tagals,  and  Kanaks,  34;  north  Chinese,  Kafirs,  north  Slavs,  Roumanians, 
Magyars,  and  Zingani,  33;  Jews,  Japanese,  Siamese,  Javanese,  and  Hottentots,  32. 
The  Jews  and  Patagonians  excel  in  length  of  nose,  71  millimeters.  Following  these  are 
the  Kanaks,  54;  Roumanians,  53;  north  Slavs  and  Maoris,  52;  Tagals,  51;  Japanese  and 
north  Chinese,  50;  Siamese,  Magyars,  Zingani,  Madurese,  49;  Amboinese,  48;  Nikobars, 
47;  Sundanese,  Javanese,  south  Chinese,  Kafirs,  46;  Hottentots,  44;  Congo  negroes,  42; 
Bugis,  41 ;  and  Australians,  30.  The  breadth  of  the  nostrils  gives  quite  another  arrange¬ 
ment.  Here  we  find  the  Australians  excel,  52  millimeters;  then  come  Congo  negroes, 
48;  Kafirs  and  Patagonians,  44;  Tagals,  42;  Nikobars,  41;  Hottentots  and  Sundanese,  40; 
Malay  races,  39;  south  Chinese,  37;  north  Chinese,  36;  Japanese,  north  Slavs,  Rouma¬ 
nians,  Zingani,  35;  Magyars  and  Jews,  34.  With  regard  to  the  bust,  it  is  found  that  the 
North  American  Indians  and  the  Polynesians  excel  all  others  in  size.  Next  to  them 
come  the  north,  middle,  and  east  Europeans;  after  them  come  the  west  Europeans, 
negroes,  and  after  them  the  south  Europeans,  who  are  followed  by  the  east  Asiatics  and 
Malays.  Among  European  peoples,  in  respect  of  race,  we  find  the  narrowest  chests 
among  the  Semites,  followed  in  order  by  Romanee,  Kelts,  Fins,  Zingani,  Germans,  and 
Slavs.  Interesting  results  are  obtained  by  comparison  of  the  length  of  arm  and  the  leg- 
bones.  Among  east  Europeans  the  leg-bones  throughout  are  longer  than  the  arm; 
among  Australians,  Polynesians,  and  especially  east  Asiatics  and  Patagonians,  the  leg- 
bones  are  shorter  than  the  arm ;  among  Africans,  only,  the  Congo  negroes  have  the  leg- 
bones  longer  than  the  arm.  See  Anthropology. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM  (from  the  Gr.  anthropos,  man,  and  morplie,  a  form),  the 
application,  in  a  figurative  way,  to  God,  of  terms  which  properly  relate  to  human  beings. 
Thus,  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  we  read  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  arm,  the  hand  of  God,  and 
of  his  remembering,  forgetting,  etc.  This  A.  appears  to  arise  of  necessity  from  our 
incapacity  of  forming  conceptions  of  things  spiritual,  or  finding  any  terms  in  which  to 
express  them,  except  by  analogies  derived  from  things  cognizable  by  our  senses,  so  that 
even  the  language  of  adoration  is  borrowed  from  the  familiar  things  of  this  world.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  that  A.,  employed  in  an  unguarded  manner,  or  too  grossly 
understood,  might  lead  to  most  serious  error ;  and  a  tendency  has  manifested  itself  at 
various  times  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  to  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being  a 
form  and  parts  like  those  of  men.  Thus,  the  Audaeans  (q.v.)  or  Audians,  a  Syrian 
monastic  sect  which  sprang  up  in  the  4th  c.,  were  accused,  and,  it  would  seem,  justly, 
of  holding  that  God  was  possessed  of  a  human  shape,  and  that,  when  the  Bible  said  that 
“God  created  man  in  his  own  image,”  the  words  are  to  be  understood  of  this  shape 
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literally.  The  same  error  was  at  a  later  period  ascribed  to  the  Waldenses,  brrt  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  accusation.  A  tendency  to  A.  may  indeed  be  regarded 
as  always  existing,  and  so  requiring  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  mind  of  every  n^an; 
but  the  instances  have  been  rare  and  isolated,  although  they  have  from  time  to  time 
occurred,  in  which  anthropomorphite  views  have  been  fully  adopted  and  openly  expressed 
among  Christians.  The  error  of  the  anthropomorphites  has,  however,  found  countenance 
from  the  speculations  of  philosophers.  Hobbes,  Forster,  and  Priestley  ascribed  to  the 
Divine  Being  a  sort  of  subtle  body.  Fichte,  on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the  very 
doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Being  as  anthropomorphic,  and  represented 
God  as  the  moral  order  of  the  universe;  and  Schelling,  Hegel,  Feuerbach,  and  Sclileier- 
macher  substituted  for  the  objective  personality  of  God  a  subjective  consciousness  of 
God  in  the  human  soul.— The  term  anthropopathism  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
the  ascription  to  God  of  human  affections  and  passions,  although  A.,  in  its  most  general 
sense,  includes  this.  The  language  of  Scripture,  in  the  many  instances  of  this  kind, 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  same  general  principles  which  are  applicable  in 
those  of  A.  strictly  so  called,  with  the  same  discrimination  of  the  figurative  from  the 
literal,  and  the  same  constant  recognition  of  the  absolute  spirituality  and  unchangeable¬ 
ness  of  God;  yet  so  that  important  truths  conveyed  by  means  of  such  language,  and 
which  it  is  probable  could  only  be  conveyed  to  us  by  such  language,  in  accordance  with 
our  mental  constitution,  may  not  be  rejected  or  obscured.  And  here,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  there  is  greater  difficulty  than  with  regard  to  A.  strictly  so  called. 

ANTHROPOPH  AGI.  See  Cannibal. 

AN' THUS  and  ANTHID2E.  See  Pipit. 

ANTHYL'LIS.  See  Kidney  Vetch. 

ANTI'ARIS  and  ANTJAR.  See  Upas. 

ANTIBES  (anciently  Antipolis),  a  fortified  seaport  in  the  department  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimes,  in  the  s.e.  of  Provence,  France,  lat.  43°  34'  n.,  long.  7°  8'  e.  Pop.  ’76,  5546. 
It  stands  on  the  e.  side  of  a  small  neck  of  land  called  La-Garoupe,  lying  w.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Var,  in  a  fertile  district.  The  harbor  is  only  serviceable,  however,  for 
small  craft.  It  is  a  military  station  of  the  third  rank,  possesses  a  naval  school,  and  has 
considerable  trade  in  olives,  dried  fruits,  salt  fish,  oil,  etc.  The  anchovies  prepared  at 
A.  are  held  in  high  estimation.  The  environs  of  the  t.  are  beautifully  adorned  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards. 

A.  is  a  very  old  place,  having  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from  Massilia 
(Marseille),  of  which  it  was  a  dependency.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  an  Italian  city,  and  must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  ruins  that  still  exist.  After  the  wreck  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  A. 
suffered  the  fate  of  all  classic  cities  in  that  region,  becoming  subject  to  successive  tribes 
of  barbarians  from  the  north.  In  the  9th  c.,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens;  in  the 
16th  c.,  it  was  fortified  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV. ;  during  the  Austrian  war  of  succes¬ 
sion,  it  sustained  a  siege  of  three  months  (1746);  and,  in  recent  times,  gained  some 
notoriety  from  having  closed  its  gates  against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba. 

AN'TICHLORE  is  the  name  given  to  commercial  sulphite  of  soda  by  paper-makers. 
When  the  rags  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  they  are  bleached  by  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching- 
powder),  which  thoroughly  soaks  the  pulp,  and  is  very  difficult  to  wash  out.  The  traces 
of  chlorine  thus  left  in  the  pulp  pass  into  the  manufactured  paper  and  tend  to  bleach 
the  writing-ink  which  may  be  traced  thereon.  To  free  the  pulp  from  the  residue  of  the 
chlorine,  some  sulphite  of  soda  is  employed,  and  hence  the  name  A.,  which  literally 
signifies  “against  {anti)  chlorine.” 

ANTICHRIST  (from  Gr.  anti,  against,  and  Christos,  Christ).  The  general  notion  of  A., 
as  a  power  opposing  itself  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  may  be  traced  back  beyond  the 
Christian  era.  Its  origin  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning 
the  doom  of  Gog  and  Magog.  In  accordance  with  the  old  saying,  “When  need  is 
sorest,  help  is  nearest,”  the  Jews  conceived  that,  immediately  previous  to  the  Messiah’s 
reign,  national  adversity  must  be  experienced  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  that  an  agent 
of  Satan  would  appear,  who  must  be  overcome  before  prosperity  could  be  restored.  This 
was  A.  The  idea  is  adopted  in  the  New  Testament,  although  the  term  A.  occurs  in  no 
place  of  Scripture,  except  in  the  first  and  second  epistles  oUJolin.  From  such  passages 
as  the  prophecies  of  the  Savior,  Matt.  xxiv.  and  Mark  xiii. ,  it  has  been  inferred  by  some 
that  probably  the  great  truth  which  this  conception  was  intended  to  shadow  forth  was 
similar  to  that  illustrated  in  the  life  of  “  the  man  of  sorrows” — that  only  through  tribu¬ 
lation  and  strife  could  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  be  established ;  that  Christ’s  kingdom, 
like  Christ  himself,  could  be  made  perfect  only  through  suffering.  And  with  this  the 
language  of  John  in  his  epistles,  and  of  Paul  in  passages  which  seem  to  embody  the 
same  idea,  is  supposed  to  accord.  Nor  is  it  regarded  as  a  fatal  objection  to  this 
opinion,  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the  anticliristian  power  or  element  is  associated  with  the 
great  heathen  capital  Rome,  symbolically  designated  Babylon. 

But  this  opinion  neither  has  been  nor  is  generally  prevalent.  The  idea  of  A.  early 
became  associated  with  that  of  the  millennium  (q.v.),  retaining  a  form  very  similar  to 
that  which  it  had  among  the  Jews  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah;  and  popular  opinion 
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lias  always  sought  to  find  for  it  some  actual  and  definite  embodiment.  In  the  5th  c.,  a 
popular  delusion  prevailed,  founded  on  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  xvii.  8,  that  Nero 
was  not  dead,  and  would  return  in  the  character  of  A.  Since  the  16th  c.,  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  Protestants  has  been  that  A.  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  an  idea 
entertained  even  at  an  earlier  period,  as,  for  instance,  by  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  regarding 
pope  John  XXII.,  by  Occam,  Wickliffe,  and  his  pupil  Cobham,  and  the  Bohemian 
reformer  Janow,  and  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the 
Hussites  and  other  opponents  of  Rome.  This  opinion  has,  of  course,  been  strenuously 
opposed  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  as  by  Bossuet,  who,  in  his  comments  on  the 
Apocalypse,  ably  advocates  the  opinion  that  pagan  Rome  was  A.  The  opinions  of 
Roman  Catholics,  however,  are  much  divided  upon  this  subject,  many  of  them  main¬ 
taining  that  is  yet  to  come  and  “to  raise  the  last  persecution,”  as  “no  one  has  yet 
appeared  to  whom  we  can  apply  the  character  which  the  infallible  word  of  God  declares 
shall  be  that  of  the  real  A. — Keenan’ s  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  opinion  prevalent  among  Protestants  depends  upon  the  identification  of  A.  with 
the  mystical  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  with  other  symbolic  representations  in  that 
book,  of  a  power  opposed  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  also  with  the  “wicked”  one,  the 
“man  of  sin,”  and  “son  of  perdition,”  in  2d  Thess.  ii.  Thus  it  is  maintained  that  a 
definite  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  A.  is  to  be  sought  in  history,  and  that  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  church  of  Rome  or  in  the  papal  power.  And  Protestants  refer  to  the 
gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  errors  which  they  regard  as  culminating  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  accordant  with  the  declaration  of  Paul  in  2d  Thess.  ii.,  that  “the 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work,”  and  with  that  of  John,  “Even  now  are  there 
many  antichrists.” 

There  have  been,  however,  among  Protestants  eminent  opponents  of  this  opinion, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Grotius.  His  own  opinion  was  singular,  that  Caligula,  the 
Roman  emperor,  was  A.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  term  A.  has  been  understood  as 
especially  applicable  to  Mohammed,  or  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 
Almost  every  great  or  striking  event — the  arrival  of  the  year  1000 ;  the  beginning  of  the 
crusades;  the  “black  death”  and  other  plagues  in  the  14th  c. ;  the  career  of  Napoleon 
in  1805 ;  and  even  the  political  movements  of  1848  and  1849 — has  suggested  new  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  regarding  A.  See  Revelation  of  St.  John. 


ANTICLIMAX,  in  rhetoric,  an  abrupt  declension  by  a  writer  or  speaker  from  the 
dignity  to  which  his  idea  has  attained ;  as  in  the  lines, 

“  The  king  of  France,  with  twenty  thousand  men. 

Marched  up  the  hill — and  then  marched  down  again.” 

It  is  intentionally  employed  in  ridicule  or  satire.  Sometimes  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  antithesis;  as,  “Die;  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat.” 


ANTICLI'NAL  AXIS,  a  geological  term  denoting  an  imaginary  plane  of  division 
between  those  portions  of  a  stratum  which  dip  in  opposite  directions  downwards  from  a 
ridge  lying  between  them. 

ANTI-CORN-LAW  LEAGUE,  the  name  adopted  by  an  association  which  concentrated 
the  efforts  of  the  free-trade  party  in  Britain,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  the  repeal  of  the 
corn -laws,  and  establish  in  practice  the  principle  of  free-trade.  The  results  thus  accom¬ 
plished  will  have  to  be  considered  under  other  heads,  as  Corn-laws,  Free-trade,  etc. 
This  statement  is  limited  to  a  brief  account  of  the  league  itself,  and  its  method  of 
working.  Associations  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  existed  in  several  places 
Before  the  embodiment  of  the  league — one  especially  was  founded  in  London  in  1834. 
In  1838,  Mr.  Cobden  and  others  took  the  opportunity  of  the  periodical  assemblages  of 
the  Manchester  chamber  of  commerce  for  exposing  the  deleterious  influence  of  the 
restrictive  commercial  policy  on  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  country.  The  friends 
of  free-trade,  at  the  same  time,  occasionally  met  in  Manchester  to  discuss  and  promul¬ 
gate  their  views;  but  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  1839  that  the  strength  of  the  party  was 
first  drawn  to  a  focus  by  the  appointment  of  delegates  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
to  proceed  to  London,  and  press  their  principles  on  the  legislature.  Mr.  Charles  Yilliers, 
afterwards  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  undertook  the  leadership  of  their  cause  in  the 
house  of  commons,  of  which  Mr.  Cobden,  who  subsequently  served  it  so  effectively,  was 
not  then  a  member.  On  the  19tli  of  Feb.,  Mr.  Villiers  moved  that  the  house  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  corn-laws;  and  again,  on  the  12th  of  Mar.,  he 
moved  that  certain  manufacturers  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house  against  the 
corn-laws,  as  injurious  to  their  private  interest.  The  former  motion  was  rejected  by  342 
to  195;  the  latter,  by  361  to  172.  Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  delegates  from  their 
unsuccessful  effort,  the  league  was  formed.  Its  constitution  dates  from  the  20th  Mar., 
1839,  when  resolutions  were  adopted,  at  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  for  “the  formation  of 
a  permanent  union,  to  be  called  'the  an fi-corn-law  league,’  composed  of  all  the  towns 
and  districts  represented  in  the  delegation,  and  as  many  others  as  might  be  induced  to 
form  anti-corn-law  associations,  and  lo  join  the  league. 

“Delegates  from  the  different  local  associations  to  meet  for  business  from  time  to 
time  at  the  principal  towns  represented. 
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“Wi tli  the  view  to  secure  unity  of  action,  the  central  office  of  the  league  shall  bo 
established  in  Manchester,  to  which  body  shall  be  intrusted,  among  other  duties,  those 
of  engaging  and  recommending  competent  lecturers,  the  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
the  public  press,  and  the  establishing  and  conducting  of  a  stamped  circular,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  local  associations.  ” 

It  was  resolved  that,  in  addition  to  the  funds  which  local  associations  might  provide 
for  their  own  district  purposes,  £5000  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  bod}', 
and  that  every  person,  or  collection  of  persons,  contributing  £50,  should  have  one  vote 
in  its  deliberations.  The  league  collected  and  distributed  large  sums  of  money.  Just 
before  its  principles  became  triumphant  in  the  free-trade  legislation  of  1846,  it  demanded 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  which  would  have  been  supplied  had  it  been  necessary. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  league  should  not  be 
misunderstood :  it  triumphed  not  by  possessing  money,  but  by  teaching  scientific  truth.  It 
was  a  great  organization  for  educating  the  country  in  political  economy.  The  leading 
principles  of  this  science  were  so  little  known  when  the  league  began,  and  had  been  so  effec¬ 
tually  promulgated  before  its  end,  that  a  majority  of  the  parliament  who,  in  1841,  had  been 
elected  for  the  support  of  protection,  were  converted  to  free- trade,  the  conversion  including 
the  prime-minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  key-note  to  the  literature  of  the  league  was  struck 
by  the  beautiful  logical  exposition  of  free-trade  in  gen.  Thompson’s  Catechism  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  which,  with  other  tracts,  was  profusely  dispersed  over  the  country,  while  a  large  staff 
of  lecturers  aided  in  the  task  of  education.  Thinking  to  serve  their  cause  in  the  same 
manner,  the  protectionist  party,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  duke  of  Somerset’s  house,  on 
17th  Feb.,  1844,  founded  “the  agricultural  protection  society  of  Great  Britain.”  This 
body  had  inexhaustible  wealth  at  command,  but  in  reality  its  exertions  onl}r  helped  to 
further  the  cause  of  free-trade,  by  promoting  discussion,  and  prompting  people  to  work 
out  the  question  for  themselves.  See  Free  Trade  :  Tariff. 

ANTICOS  TI,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  light  houses  at  different  parts 
of  the  coast,  between  lat.  49°  and  50°  n. ;  and  long.  61°  40'  and  64°  30' w.  It  is 
estimated  to  contain  2500  sq.m.  Neither  to  the  settler  nor  to  the  mariner  is  A.  of  any 
value.  It  is  destitute  of  harbors,  the  n.  shore  being  mountainous,  and  the  s.  low  and 
beset  by  shoals;  while,  to  increase  the  danger,  the  neighboring  currents  are  said  to  be 
capricious.  The  climate  is  severe;  while  the  surface  is  an  alternation  of  rocks  and 
swamps.  The  principal  inhabitants  are  the  keepers  of  the  light-houses.  Pop.  ’71,  102. 
The  island  is  surrounded  by  considerable  salmon,  trout,  cod,  and  herring  fisheries.  It  is  a 
•valuable  resort  for  seal  and  bear  hunting.  The  most  extensive  peat  deposits  in  the 
dominion  are  found  in  A.  Marl  also  exists  in  most  of  the  small  lakes  and  ponds  along 
the  coast. 

ANTIC'YRA,  a  city  of  Phocis  on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  people  were  expelled  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  subsequently  it  fell  under  the  Romans.  The  site  is  yet  discern¬ 
ible,  and  is  known  as  Aspra  Spitia,  or  the  white  houses. — Another  A.  was  a  city  of 
Thessaly,  famous  for  producing  hellebore,  which  was  deemed  a  cure  for  madness. 

ANTIDOTE  (Gr.,  given  against),  a  counter-poison.  See  Poisons. 

ANTIE'TAM,  Battle  of,  Sept.  17,  1862:  one  of  the  most  important  conflicts  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  1861-65.  The  name  is  taken  from  a  smal  but 
deep  river  in  Maryland,  emptying  into  the  Potomac,  6  m.  above  Harper’s  ferry.  The 
battle  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  of  the  confederates  to  capture  the  city  of  Washington, 
in  the  expectation  that  Maryland  would  then  join  their  cause  and  insure  final  victory. 
The  federal  army  was  commanded  by  gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  and  the  confederates 
by  gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  On  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  Sept.,  the  confederates  crossed 
the  Potomac  near  Leesburg,  and  occupied  Frederick  and  the  country  along  the  Monoc- 
acy.  McClellan  threw  a  part  of  lus  army  between  them  and  the  fords  of  the  Potomac, 
forcing  Lee  to  leave  Frederick  on  the  12th,  the  latter  marching  towards  Hagerstown. 
On  the  10th  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson,  the  confederate  general,  had  moved  by  forced  marches 
towards  Harper’s  ferry,  which  important  position  with  12,000  men  surrendered  to  him  on 
the  15th.  Meanwhile  the  federal  army  followed  Lee  towards  the  north,  and  on  the  14th 
took  Crampton’s  gap  and  the  heights  of  South  mountain,  forcing  Lee  to  retreat  over  the 
Antietam  to  Sharpsburg.  On  the  16th  the  federals  under  gen.  Hooker  gained  advan 
tage  in  a  sharp  engagement,  and  on  the  17th  the  real  battle  was  begun  by" Hooker,  who 
drove  back  the  left  wing  of  the  confederates  under  Jackson,  while  gen.  Burnside  engaged 
their  right  wing.  The  battle  raged  around  a  corn-field  surrounded  by  wroods,  to  which 
Hooker  had  driven  the  enemy.  The  federal  troops  were  twice  repulsed,  but  gained  the 
position  on  the  third  attack.  Hooker  was  wounded,  and  the  command  fell  to  gen. 
Sumner.  Meanwhile  on  the  extreme  left  Burnside  had  twice  unsuccessfully  tried  to. 
cross  the  A.,  but  at  3  p.m.  drove  the  enemy  until  a  range  of  hills  occupied  by" batteries, 
checked  him.  At  4  o’clock  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  position  at  any  cost,  and  took 
the  first  battery.  But  the  arrival  of  gen.  A.  P.  Hill’s  division  strengthened  the  confed¬ 
erates,  and  Burnside  reported  that  he  could  not  hold  his  position  if  not  assisted  by 
McClellan  with  the  federal  reserve.  McClellan  did  not  heed  this  demand,  and  the- 
federals  were  driven  back  to  the  bridge,  which  the  confederates  declined  to  attack. 
When  darkness  ended  the  contest,  the  federals  had  gained  advantages  at  most  points, 
but  not  a  decided  success.  In  the  morning  Lee  asked  and  was  granted  a  truce  to  bury 
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the  dead,  and  while  this  was  going  on  he  retreated  to  the  right  hank  of  the  Potomac, 
without  serious  resistance.  The  federal  force  numbered  87,164,  and  that  on  the  other 
side  is  variously  stated  from  40,000  to  90,000.  The  federal  losses  were  2010  killed  and 
10,459  wounded;  the  confederate  losses  have  never  been  ascertained,  though  some  of 
their  writers  put  9000  as  the  total.  The  result  was  to  put  the  confederates  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  and  to  hasten  the  emancipation  proclamation,  then  contemplated  by  president 
Lincoln. 

ANTIG  ONE,  a  character  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  daughter  of  CEdipus  by  his  own 
mother  Jocasta,  was  sister  to  Eteocles,  Polynices,  and  Ismene.  She  accompanied  her 
father  in  his  exile  into  Colonus  in  Attica,  and  after  his  death  returned  to  Thebes. 
Etocles,  the  king,  had  banished  his  brother  Polynices,  who,  coming  back  with  an  army, 
engaged  him  in  single  combat.  Botli  fell,  and  Creon,  who  after  their  death  had  become 
tyrant  of  Thebes,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  their  interment.  A.  alone  dared  to  disobey. 
She  buried  Polynices,  and  was  in  consequence  seized  by  the  monster,  who  shut  her  up, 
■either  in  the  same  tomb  with  her  brother,  or  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  "where  she  perished. 
This  sentence  threw  Hsemon,  son  of  Creon,  who  was  betrothed  to  A.,  into  such  despair 
that  he  destroyed  himself.  A. ,  as  the  ideal  of  feminine  duty  and  filial  devotion,  has  been 
immortalized  by  Sophocles  in  his  dramas  of  CBJdipus  at  Colonus  and  Antigone. — A.,  daughter 
of  Eurytion,  and  wife  of  Peleus,  who  hanged  herself  upon  hearing  a  false  report  of  her 
husband’s  marriage  to  Sterope,  daaghter  of  Acastus. — A.,  daughter  or  Laomedon,  and 
sister  of  Priam,  who,  having  offended  Juno  by  comparing  her  own  beauty  to  that  of 
the  goddess,  had  her  hair  turned  into  snakes,  which  so  tormented  her,  that  the  gods, 
in  compassion,  changed  her  into  a  stork. 

ANTIGO'NISH,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nova  Scotia;  500  sq.m.;  pop. ’80,  18,060.  Coal  is  one 
of  the  chief  products.  The  capital  of  the  same  name ;  pop.  4000. 

ANTIGONUS.  Of  the  numerous  persons  wrho  bore  this  name,  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  son  of  Philip  of  Elymiotis,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  great.  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  which  followed  the  death  of  his  master,  A.  received  the  provinces 
of  Phrygia-Major,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  Being  accused  of  disobedience  by  Perdiccas, 
who  wished  to  gain  possession  of  all  the  territories  left  by  Alexander,  A.  entered  into 
alliance  with  Craterous,  Antipater,  and  Ptolemaeus,  and  declared  war  against  Perdiccas 
in  821  b.  c.  In  the  same  year,  Perdiccas  was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers ;  but  A. 
carried  on  the  war  against  Eumenes,  to  whom  Perdiccas  had  given  rule  over  Papli- 
lagonia  and  Cappadocia.  Eumenes,  and  afterwards  Seleucus,  who  reigned  in  Syria, 
were  deposed  by  A.,  whose  ambition  and  cupidity  now  knew  no  bounds.  He  seized 
the  treasures  of  Alexander  kept  at  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  which  lie  refused  to  share  with 
his  allies,  Ptolemaeus,  Cassander  (son  of  Antipater),  and  Lysimachus.  All  the  other 

§enerals  now  allied  themselves  against  him,  and  a  long  series  of  contests  took  place  in. 

yria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia 
(301  b.c.),  when  A.  was  slain,  in  his  81st  year. 

ANTIGONUS  DOSON,  son  of  Demetrius,  great-grandson  of  Alexander  the  great. 
He  became  regent  or  king  of  Macedonia  during  the  minority  of  his  cousin  Philip,  229 
B.c.  As  general-in-chief  of  the  Achaean  leagues  he  gained  victories  over  Cleomenes 
of  Sparta  and  his  allies  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  d.  in  220  b.c.,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Philip. 

ANTIG  ONUS  GONA'TAS  was  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  king  of  Macedonia.and 
grandson  of  the  great  Antigonus.  On  his  father’s  death,  b.  c.  283,  various  claimants  for  the 
throne  appeared,  and  much  confusion  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  royal  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemaeus  Ceraunus,  who,  however,  soon  after  perished  in  a  “battle 
with  the  Gauls,  when  A.  G.  at  length  became  ruler  of  the  country  (277  b.c.),  and  gov¬ 
erned  precariously  in  that  age  of  intrigue,  dissimulation,  and  violence  for  33  years.  He 
was  twice  expelled  from  his  dominions  by  a  hostile  force  from  Epirus,  but  found  refuge 
and  assistance  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  close  of  his  career  was  comparatively  peaceful. 
He  d.  in  243  b.c.  * 

ANTI  GUA,  a  West  India  island,  the  most  important  of  the  Leeward  islands  (see 
Antilles),  and  the  residence  of  the  governor-in-chief  of  the  British  portion  of  the  group. 
It  lies  in  w.  long.,  between  61°  44’  and  61°  58';  and  in  n.  lat.,  between  17°  2'  and  17°  13'. 
Its  area  was  estimated,  in  1870,  at  117,120  acres,  of  which  about  100,000  were  under 
cultivation.  In  1871,  the  population  of  A.  was  34,344,  yielding  to  a  sq.m,  an  average  of 
exactly  318  inhabitants.  It  was  first  settled  in  1632,  having  till  then  remained,  in  fact, 
uninhabited  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  fresh  water.  It  has  twice  suffered  severely 
from  earthquakes — in  1689  and  1843;  while  of  hurricanes  also,  the  other  heavy  scourge 
of  the  group,  A.  has  had  its  full  share.  Numerous  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals  border  the 
shore,  so  that,  generally  speaking,  access  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  But  St.  John’s,  the 
chief  t. ,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  safe  and  capacious  bay,  which  unfortunately,  however, 
does  not  admit  large  vessels.  English  Harbor  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  commodious  port, 
and  has  been  selected  as  the  station  of  the  royal  mail  steam-packets.  It  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships  in  the  British  navy. 

A.  is  chiefly  of  tertiary  formation.  The  s.  and  w.  show  grauwacke,  porphyry,  trap, 
breccia,  amygdaloid,  and  basaltic  greenstone;  the  n.  ande.  exhibit  calcareous  marl  and 
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coarse  sandstone,  interspersed  with  blocks  of  limestone;  while  the  interior  presents  argil 
laceous  strata  and  irregular  beds  of  coarse  flint. 

Besides  provisions,  generally  almost  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  A.  produces 
large  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  In  this  respect,  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  appears  to  have  been  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise.  In  1875,  the  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  (exclusive  of  the  coasting-trade)  which  entered  and  cleared  A.  was  60,577,  and 
of  these  50,918  were  British,  and  the  other  9664  foreign.  The  total  value  of  imports  was, 
in  the  year  1880,  £161,543  ;  of  exports,  £267,153.  The  sugar  exported  in  1873  amounted 
in  value  to  £121,778.  The  value  was,  in  1856,  £301,740;  in  1863,  £199,832;  and  in  1867, 
£87,393. 

In  connection  generally  with  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  of  whom,  immediately 
previous  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  A.  had  about  30,000,  it  seems  to  have  occupied  a. 
prominently  creditable  position.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  imperial  statute 
on  the  subject,  the  local  legislature,  rejecting  the  intermediate  and  probationary  state  of 
apprenticeship,  proclaimed  unqualified  freedom  for  1st  Aug.,  1834 — a  bold  measure, 
wThich  proved  to  be  as  judicious  as  it  was  humane. 

ANTILEGOM'ENA,  a  name  given  by  the  early  Christian  writers  to  those  books  of 
the  New  Testament  which,  though  sometimes  read  in  the  churches,  were  not  for  a  time 
admitted  to  be  genuine  or  received  into  the  canon  of  Scripture.  They  were :  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  epistle  of  James,  second  epistle  of  Peter,  second  and  third  epistles  of  John, 
epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  book  of  the  revelation  of  John. 

ANTI-LIB'ANUS,  or  Anti-Lebanon,  a  mountain  ridge  in  Palestine  fftjd  Syria, 
about  90  m.  long,  running  n.e.  and  s.w.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Lebanon  ridge,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  Coelo-Syria.  Mt.  Hermon  is  the  highest  peak,  9000 
or  10,000  ft.,  on  whose  sides  rises  the  river  Jordan.  The  A-L.  is  lower  than  the  Libanus 
range,  and  less  continuous. 

ANTILLES,  a  term  used  to  designate  generally  the  whole  of  the  West  India  islands, 
except  the  Bahamas.  Generally  speaking,  they  stretch  eastward  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
to  about  the  meridian  of  the  gulf  of  Paria;  then  southward  to  the  gulf  of  Paria  itself; 
and  lastly,  westward  to  the  gulf  of  Maracaybo.  Primarily,  however,  they  are  regarded 
not  as  three  sections,  but  as  two — the  greater  A.,  to  the  n.  and  w.;  and  the  lesser,  to  the 
e.  and  the  s.  This  distinction,  which  obviously  involves  considerations  of  position  as 
wrell  as  of  magnitude,  will  be  found  to  indicate  also  a  difference  of  organic  structure. 

The  greater  A.,  reckoning  from  the  w.,  are:  Cuba  (Spanish),  Jamaica  (British),  Hayti 
(independent),  and  Porto  Rico  (Spanish).  They  extend  in  w.  long,  from  84°  58'  to 
65°  40',  and  in  n.  lat.  from  23°  9'  to  17°  40' — the  higher  of  these  two  parallels  being  only 
21',  or  about  25  m.,  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  On  the  lowest  estimate,  the  area  is 
said  to  amount  to  70,000  sq.m.  The  greater  A.  appear  to  be  of  primitive  formation,  pre¬ 
senting  lofty  granitic  mountains.  In  Jamaica,  however,  there  are  many  hills  of  calcareous 
origin. 

The  lesser  A.  may  be  divided  into  two  chains — the  eastern,  trending  round  from  the 
eastward  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  gulf  of  Paria;  and  the  southern,  stretching  away  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  greater  A.,  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  as  far 
as  the  gulf  of  Maracaybo.  By  the  Spaniards,  followed  by  some  other  nations,  the  latter 
chain  is  termed  the  Leeward  islands,  and  the  former  the  Windward  islands.  In  English 
and  French  phraseology,  however,  the  Leeward  islands  are  all  those  to  the  n.  of  15° 
n.  lat.,  and  the  Windward  islands  all  those  s.  of  that  parallel. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  the  name,  the  Leeward  islands,  reckoning  from  the  n.,  come' 
in  pretty  nearly  the  following  order:  Virgin  islands  (Danish  and  British),  Anegada 
(British),  Anguilla  (British),  St  Martin  (French  and  Dutch),  St.  Croix  (Danish),  Saba 
(Dutch),  St.  Bartholomew  (French),  St.  Eustatius  (Dutch),  Barbuda  (British),  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s  (British),  Nevis  (British),  Antigua  (British),  Montserrat  (British),  Deseada  (French), 
Guadaloupe  (French),  Marie  Galante  (French),  Dominica  (British).  They  extend  in  w. 
long,  from  65°  30',  at  the  w.  extremity  bf  the  Virgin  isles,  to  61°  23',  at  the  e.  extremity 
of  Dominica;  and  in  n.  lat.  from  18°  48',  at  the  n.  extremity  of  Anegada,  to  15°  10', 
at  the  s.  extremity  of  Dominica.  The  area  is  about  5000  sq.m. 

The  Windward  islands,  reckoning  from  n.  to  s.,  and  then  from  e.  tow.,  maybe  given 
as  follows:  Martinique  (French),  St.  Lucia  (British),  Barbadoes  (British),  St.  Vincent 
(British),  Grenadines  (British),  Grenada  (British),  Tobago  (British),  Trinidad  (British), 
Testigos  (Venezuelan),  Margarita  (Venezuelan),  Tortuga  (Venezuelan),  Blanquilla  (Vene¬ 
zuelan),  Buen  Ayre  (Dutch),  Cura9oa  (Dutch),  Aruba  (Dutch).  They  extend  in  w.  long, 
from 59°  20',  at  the  e.  of  Barbadoes,  to  70°  11',  at  the  w.  of  Aruba;  and  in  n.  lat.  from 
11°,  at  the  s.  of  Margarita,  to  14°  55',  at  the  n.  of  Martinique.  Their  entire  area  cannot 
exceed  1500  sq.m.  The  Windward  islands,  in  the  Spanish  sense  of  the  term,  are  other¬ 
wise  called  the  Caribbees;  and  hence  the  sea  which  they  cut  off  from  the  open  Atlantic  is 
called  the  Caribbean  sea  (q.v.). 

The  lesser  A.,  as  a  whole,  appear  to  be  chiefly  of  coral  formation,  or  of  volcanic- 
origin.  Many  of  them  contain  extinct  craters;  and,  though  not  destitute  of  harbors, 
their  coasts  are  rendered  in  a  great  measure  inaccessible  by  reason  of  reefs. 

The  A.  generally — but  perhaps  the  lesser  more  so  than  the  greater — are  subject  to 
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hurricanes  and  earthquakes.  Their  principal  productions  are  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  coffee, 
etc.  The  individual  islands  will  be  found  noticed  in  detail  in  their  respective  places. 

The  name  A.  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  mistake  to  the  West  Indian 
islands.  Before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  a  tradition  existed  that  far  to 
the  w.  of  the  Azores  there  lay  a  land  called  Autilla,  whose  position  was  vaguely  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  maps  of  the  early  cosmographers.  Only  eight  months  after  Columbus’s  return 
we  find  one  Peter  Martyr  writing  that  the  islands  winch  the  great  navigator  had  touched 
upon  must  be  the  Antilke ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Cuba  and  Hay ti  were  known  as  such 
before  a  single  link  in  the  Caribbean  chain  wTas  discovered. 

ANTILOPE.  See  Antelope. 

ANTI-MASONS,  the  name  of  a  political  party  in  New  York  and  other  states, 
organized  in  1827-28.  It  was  the  result  of  a  remarkable  excitement  over  the  fate  of 
William  Morgan,  a  tailor  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  who  was  said  to  be  about  to  publish,  or 
betray,  the  secrets  of  the  masonic  order,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  disappeared 
suddenly,  and  his  fate  lias  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  There  was  a  search,  and  he 
was  traced  to  the  Niagara  river,  near  which  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  temporarily 
in  prison.  The  opponents  of  freemasonry  declared  that  he  had  been  murdered,  and 
sunk  in  the  river  or  lake.  Legal  inquiries  followed,  but  proved  nothing.  At  or 
about  that  time  the  governor  of  the  state  was  a  mason  of  the  most  advanced  degrees,  and 
probably  a  majority  of  all  public  officers  were  members  of  the  order.  A  wild  excite¬ 
ment  grew  up  in  western  New  York,  and  the  anti-masonic  party  was  formed,  casting 
33,000  votes  in  1828,  about  70,000  in  1829,  and  128,000  in  1830,  though  many  in  the  latter 
year  were  anti- Jackson  men,  without  reference  to  masonry.  In  1832,  the  party  nominated 
William  Wirt  for  president,  but  carried  only  one  state,  Vermont.  In  1835,  through  a 
democratic  split,  they  elected  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  After  this  the  party  fell  as 
rapidly  as  it  rose,  and  has  not  since  made  any  conspicuous  figure  in  politics.  A  great 
majority  of  the  anti-masons  became  members  of  the  whig  party. 

AN  TIMONY — symb.  8b  (Lat.  Stibium)  equiv.  122 — is  a  brittle  metal  of  a  flaky,  crys¬ 
talline  texture  and  a  bluish-white  color.  It  is  readily  reduced  to  powder  by  ordinary 
pulverization;  when  heated  to  840°  F.  it  fuses,  and  thereafter  being  allowed  to  cool,  it 
solidifies  in  rliombohedral  crystals,  which  are  isomorplious  with  those  of  arsenic.  Heated 
in  a  retort,  where  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  excluded,  as  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
A.  volatilizes  as  the  vapor  of  the  pure  metal.  When  raised  in  temperature  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  white  light — combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  forming  copious  white  fumes  of  the  teroxide  of  A.,  or  “  flowers  of  A.”  The  metal 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  but  may  be  used,  in  conjunction  with  bismuth, 
in  the  construction  of  thermo-electric  piles.  Exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
A.  does  not  tarnish  or  rust;  and  this  property,  combined  with  the  hardness  of  the  metal 
and  of  its  compounds,  renders  A.  of  essential  service  in  the  useful  arts,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  alloys,  such  as  britannia  metal,  type  metal,  and  plate  pewter.  It  is  likewise 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  large  concave  mirrors  used  in  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions;  and  in  the  casting  of  bells,  to  make  them  harder  and  whiter,  and  to  give  them  a 
clearer  and  stronger  sound. 

The  principal  natural  sources  of  A.  are — gray  or  crude  A.  of  commerce,  which  is  the 
impure  tersulphuret  of  A.  (SbS3);  and  native  A.,  in  which  it^ occurs  in  the  metallic  state 
associated  with  silver,  iron,  and  other  metals.  The  extraction  of  A.  from  its  ores  is 
mainly  carried  on  at  Linz  in  Germany,  where  the  sulphide  of  A.  is  found  extensively, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  which  receives  its  supply  of  ore  from  Singapore  and  Borneo,  com¬ 
monly  as  ballast.  The  process  consists  in  heating  the  crude  ore,  covered  with  charcoal, 
on  the  bed  of  a  furnace,  when  the  sulphide  of  A.  fuses,  leaving  unmelted  the  earthy 
impurities;  and  thereafter  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  iron  molds,  where  it  solidifies  into 
cakes  or  loaves.  The  latter  are  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace,  and  heated  with  access  of  ordinary  air  containing  oxygen,  when  the 
sulphur  passes  away  as  gaseous  sulphurous  acid  (S02),  leaving  behind  the  A.  as  the  ter¬ 
oxide  (Sb03).  The  roasted  mass  is  now  mixed  with  one  sixth  of  its  weight  of  powdered 
charcoal,  the  whole  moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  raised  to  bright 
redness  in  crucibles,  when  the  metal  A.  trickles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  impurities  are 
left  above  in  the  spent  flux  or  scoria,  which  is  known  in  the  arts  by  the  name  of 
crocus  of  A. 

The  compounds  of  A.  are  numerous:  with  oxygen  it  forms  (1)  the  teroxide  of  A.,  or 
white  A.  ore  (Sb03),  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  tartar  emetic;  (2 )  antimonious 
acid  (Sb04),  which  forms  one  of  the  components  of  Dr.  James’s  powders;  (3)  antimonia 
acid  (Sb05),  a  very  insoluble  compound,  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  metal  with  concen¬ 
trated  nitric  acid.  With  sulphur,  A.  forms  the  tersulphide  (SbS3)  already  referred  to  as 
a  natural  ore  of  the  metal,  and  which,  when  roasted  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  fuse  it, 
passes  into  the  mixed  teroxide  and  tersulphide  of  A.  known  commercially  as  the  glass  of 
A.  A  native  oxysulphide,  of  a  pretty  red  color,  is  callea  red  A.  ore.  When  the  ordinary 
sulphide  of  A.  is  boiled  with  potash,  or  the  carbonate  of  potash,  it  dissolves,  and  there¬ 
after,  on  boiling,  deposits  a  reddish-brown  substance  known  as  mineral  kermes.  The 
liquid  from  which  the  deposit  has  fallen,  if  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  throws  down 
an  orange  precipitate  of  golden  sulphide  of  A. 
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There  is  also  a  chloride  of  A  (SbCl3)  prepared  by  heating  sulphide  Ox  A.  and  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  together,  and  which  has  the  common  name  of  butter  of  A.  It  is  generally 
obtained  as  an  oily  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  melted  butter,  and  of  a  golden  yellow 
color.  Mixed  with  olive  oil,  it  is  used  by  gunmakers  as  bronzing  salt,  to  impart  a  yellow 
color  to  gun-barrels.  The  surface  of  the  metal  is  afterwards  polished  by  a  burnisher,  or 

coated  with  a  varnish.  , 

The  various  compounds  of  A.  are  used  as  medicinal  agents,  both  in  human  and  veter¬ 
inary  practice,  especially  the  tartar  emetic,  a  compound  of  teroxide  of  A.,  potash,  and 

tartaric  acid  (Sb03,K0,T). 

ANTINO  MIANISM  (Gr.  anti,  against,  and  nomos,  law),  the  doctrine  or  opinion  that 
Christians  are  freed  from  obligation  to  keep  the  law  of  God.  It  is  generally  regarded 
by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  a  monstrous  abuse  and  per¬ 
version  of  that  doctrine,  upon  which  it  usually  professes  to  be  based.  From  several 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  as  Rom.  vi.,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  19,  it  would  seem  that  a 
tendency  to  A.  had  manifested  itself  even  in  the  apostolic  age ;  and  many  of  the  Gnostic 
sects  were  really  antinomian,  as  were  probably  also  some  of  the  heretical  sects  of  the 
middle  ages;  but  the  term  was  first  used  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  it  was 
applied  by  Luther  to  the  opinions  advocated  by  John  Agricola.  Agricola  had  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  reformation;  but  in  1527  he  found  fault  with  Melancthon  for 
recommending  the  use  of  the  law,  and  particularly  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  order 
to  produce  conviction  and  repentance,  which  he  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  gospel. 
Ten  years  after,  he  maintained  in  a  disputation  at  Wittenberg,  that  as  men  are  justified 
simply  by  the  gospel,  the  law  is  in  no  way  necessary  for  justification,  or  for  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  The  “Antinomian  Controversy”  of  this  time,  in  which  Luther  took  a  very  active 
part,  terminated  in  1540  in  a  retractation  by  Agricola;  but  views  more  extreme  than 
his  were  afterwards  advocated  by  some  of  the  English  sectaries  of  the  period  of  the 
commonwealth;  and,  without  being  formally  professed  by  a  distinct  sect,  A.  has  been 
from  time  to  time  reproduced  with  various  modifications.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  term  A.  has  no  reference  to  the  conduct,  but  only  to  the  opinions 
of  men;  so  that  men  who  practically  disregard  and  violate  the  known  law  of  God,  are 
not  therefore  antinomians;  and  it  is  certain  enough  that  men  really  holding  opinions 
more  or  less  antinomian,  have  in  many  cases  been  men  of  moral  life.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  the  term  A.  has  been  applied  to  opinions  differing  very  much  from  each 
other.  In  its  most  extreme  sense  it  denotes  the  rejection  of  the  moral  law  as  no  longer 
binding  upon  Christians;  and  a  power  or  privilege  .is  asserted  for  the  saints  to  do  what 
they  please  without  prejudice  to  their  sanctity;  it  being  maintained  that  to  them  nothing 
is  sinful;  and  this  is  represented  as  the  perfection  of  Christian  liberty.  But  besides  this 
extreme  A.,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  Christianity,  there  is  also 
sometimes  designated  by  this  term  the  opinion  of  those  who  refuse  to  seek  or  to  see  in 
the  Bible  any  positive  laws  binding  upon  Christians,  and  regard  them  as  left  to  the 
guidance  of  gospel  principles  and  the  constraint  of  Christian  love;  an  opinion  which, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  tendency,  is  certainly  not  to  be  deemed  of  the  same 
-character  with  the  other.  Probably,  the  A.  that  does  not  arise  out  of  a  dislike  of  morality, 
usually  originates  in  mistaken  notions  of  Christian  liberty,  or  in  confusion  of  views  as  to 
the  relation  between  the  moral  law  and  the  Jewish  law  of  ceremonial  ordinances. 

ANTINOMY,  the  word  used  by  Kant  to  mark  the  inevitable  conflict  or  contradic¬ 
tion  into  which,  in  his  view,  the  speculative  reason  falls  with  itself  when  it  seeks  to 
conceive  the  complex  of  external  phenomena,  or  nature,  as  a  world  or  cosmos.  Literally, 
the  word  means  a  conflict  or  opposition  of  laws.  It  is  used  by  Kant  both  in  a  generic, 
and  in  a  specific  sense;  the  necessity  that  lies  upon  the  speculative  endeavors  of  human 
reason  taking  the  form  of  four  special  contradictions.  For  the  generic  sense  Kant  also 
has  the  word  Antithetic,  each  antinomy  being  set  forth  in  the  shape  of  thesis  and 
and  antithesis,  with  corresponding  demonstrations,  the  perfect  validity  of  which,  in  all 
cases,  he  positively  guarantees.  Briefly,  his  theses  are :  The  world  (1)  is  limited  in  space 
and  time,  (2)  consists  of  parts  that  are  simple,  (3)  includes  causality  through  freedom,  (4) 
implies  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  Over  against  these  stand  the 
antitheses:  The  world  (1)  is  without  limits  in  space  or  time,  (2)  consists  of  parts  always 
composite,  (3)  includes  no  causality  but  that  of  natural  law,  (4)  implies  the  existence  of 
no  absolutely  necessary  being.  Kant  overcomes  these  antinomies  by  showing  that  the 
contradiction  is  not  real  if  critically  considered  with  due  discrimination  between 
noumena  and  phenomena.  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  view,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned,  is  not  the  same  as  Kant’s  theory  of  A.,  though  a  connection  is  traceable 
between  the  two.  See  Categories  :  Kant. 

u 

ANTIN  OTJS,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Claudiopolis,  in  Bithynia.  He  was  page  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  the  object  of  his  extravagant  affection,  accompanying  him  in  all 
his  travels,  but  was  either  drowned  accidentally  in  the  river  Nile,  or  as  some  suppose, 
committed  suicide  from  a  loathing  of  the  life  he  led,  in  122  a.d.  His  memory  and  the 
grief  of  the  emperor  were  perpetuated  by  many  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  of  which  several 
are  very  beautiful,  especially  two  now  in  Rome — one  found  in  the  baths,  and  the  other 
in  the  villa  of  Hadrian.  “In  all  figures  of  A.,”  says  Winckelmann,  “the  face  has  a 
rather  melancholy  expression;  the  eyes  are  large,  with  fine  outlines;  the  profile  is  gently 
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sloped  downwards;  and  the  mouth  and  chin  are  especially  beautiful.”  The  city  of  Besa, 
in  the  Thebais,  near  to  which  A.  was  drowned,  was  also  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  and  the 
name  of  Antinoopolis  conferred  upon  it,  in  memory  of  his  favorite.  A.  was  further 
enrolled  amongst  the  gods,  and  temples  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Greece. 

ANTIOCH,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  was  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  16  cities  of  that  name  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Its  situation  was  admirably 
chosen.  ^  The  river  Orontes,  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  flows  n.  as  far 
as  the  36tli  parallel  of  lat.,  and  then  s.w.  into  the  Levant.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
after  it  has  taken  this  last  direction,  and  at  a  distance  of  20  m.  from  the  sea,  lay  the 
famous  city,  in  tlm  midst  of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  10  m.  long  by  5  broad.  By 
its  harbor,  Seleuceia,  it  had  communication  with  all  the  maritime  cities  of  the  west, 
while  it  become,  on  the  other  hand,  an  emporium  for  the  merchandise  of  the  east;  far 
behind  it  lay  the  vast  Syrian  desert,  across  which  traveled  the  caravans  from  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  and  Arabia.  On  the  north,  the  plain  of  A.  is  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  of 
Amanus,  connected  with  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Mt.  Taurus;  and  on  the  s., 
which  is  more  rocky,  by  the  broken  declivities  of  mount  Casius,  from  which  the  ancient 
town  was  distant  less  than  2  miles.  In  early  times,  apart  of  the  city  stood  upon  an 
island,  which  has  now  disappeared.  The  rest  was  built  partly  on  the  plain,  and  partly 
on  the  rugged  ascent  towards  mount  Casius.  The  slopes  above  the  city  were  covered 
with  vineyards,  while  the  banks  of  the  river  displayed,  as  they  do  even  at  the  present 
day,  a  gorgeous  profusion  of  eastern  fruit-trees.  The  ancients  called  it  “A.  the  beau¬ 
tiful,”  “the  crown  of  the  east,”  etc.  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Seleucid princes 
and  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  was  famed  throughout  the  whole  world  for  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  its  conveniences  and  the  splendor  of  its  luxury.  It  received  from  Strabo  the 
name  of  Tetrapolis,  on  account  of  three  new  sites  having  been  successively  built  upon, 
and  each  surrounded  with  a  wall.  Its  public  edifices  were  magnificent.  The  principal 
were — the  palace;  the  senate-house;  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  burnished  with  gold;  the 
theater,  amphitheater,  and  Csesarium,  besides  an  aqueduct,  a  public  promenade,  and 
innumerable  baths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  as  large  as  Paris, 
and  for  many  generations  after,  continued  to  receive  numerous  embellishments  from  the 
emperors.  Nor  did  its  glory  fade  immediately  after  the  founding  of  Constantinople,  for 
though  it  then  ceased  to  be  the  first  city  of  the  east,  it  rose  into  new  dignity  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  city.  Ten  councils  were  held  in  it.  Churches  sprang  up  exhibiting  a  new  style  of 
architecture,  which  soon  became  prevalent;  and  even  Constantine  himself  spent  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  here,  adorning  it,  and  strengthening  its  harbor,  Seleuceia.  The  Antioch- 
enes  themselves,  however,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  their  beautiful  city.  They  were 
famous,  above  all  other  people  in  ancient  times,  for  their  biting  and  scurrilous  wit,  and 
for  their  ingenuity  in  devising  nicknames;  and  when  the  Persians,  under  Chosroes, 
invaded  Syria  in  538  a.d.,  the  Antiochenes  could  not  refrain  from  jesting  at  them.  The 
Persians  took  ample  revenge  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  city,  which,  however,  was 
rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  next  important  event  in  its  history  was  its  conquest  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  7tli  century.  In  the  9tli  c.  it  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  under  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas,  but  in  1084  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  cru¬ 
saders  besieged  and  took  it  on  the  3d  of  June,  1098.  At  the  close  of  the  13tli  c.,  the 
sultan  of  Egypt  seized  it :  since  then  it  has  undergone  a  variety  of  vicissitudes,  and  at 
present  forms  a  portion  of  Syria,  in  the  eyalet  of  Aleppo.  Its  modern  name  is  Antakieh. 
It  exhibits  almost  no  traces  of  its  former  grandeur,  except  the  ruins  of  the  walls  built  by 
Justinian,  and  of  the  fortress  erected  by  the  crusaders.  Its  manufactures  are  few  and 
unimportant.  In  1872  A.  was  mostly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  pop.,  which 
was  then  estimated  at  about  17,000,  was  in  consequence  greatly  reduced. 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Green  co.,  Ohio,  was  incorporated  in 
1852,  and  opened  to  students  in  1853.  Its  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  occupy 
a  pleasant,  healthful  site.  Much  of  its  endowment  was  received  from  Unitarians.  Its 
founders  designed  to  afford  the  means  of  a  sound  education  at  the  least  cost,  and  that  its 
teaching  should  be  religious,  without  being  sectarian.  Both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  their 
co-education  has  proved  satisfactory.  Some  of  its  lady  graduates  have  taken  high  rank 
as  teachers  in  other  institutions.  Its  presidents  have  been  Horace  Mann,  ll.d.,  1853-59; 
Thomas  Hill,  d.d.,  1859-62;  Geo.  W.  Hosmer,  d.d.,  1866-72;  Edward  Orton,  pu.d., 
1872-76 ;  Samuel  C.  Derby,  the  present  incumbent.  The  whole  number  of  instructors 
is  10.  In  1880  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  departments  was  96  ;  members  of  the  faculty, 
4.  Free  tuition  is  offered  to  one  young  man  and  one  young  woman,  annually,  from 
each  of  the  high  schools,  in  Ohio. 

ANTI  OCHTJS,  a  common  Greek  name,  was  borne  by  13  kings  of  Syria,  4  kings 
of  Commagene  (a  small  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mt.  Taurus),  and  many  other 
persons  of  note  (see  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography).  A.  Soter,  the 
first  of  the  Syrian  dynasty,  or  Seleucidae,  as  they  were  called  from  their  founder,  was  the 
son  of  Seleucus,  the  general  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  A.  was  the  fruit 
of  one  of  those  marriages  which  Alexander  celebrated  at  Susa  between  his  generals  and 
the  princesses  of  Persia.  His  mother’s  name  was  Apama.  From  this  fact  we  gather 
that  A.  was  probably  born  in  324  b.c.  For  the  earlier  career  of  A.,  see  Seleucus.  On 
the  murder  of  his  father  in  280  b.c.,  A.  succeeded  him  in  his  dominions,  but  he  after- 
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wards  permitted  Antigonus  Gonatas  to  retain  possession  of  Macedonia  on  his  marrying 
Pliila,  a  daughter  of  Seleucus.  A.  was  much  occupied  in  wars  wTith  the  Gauls,  who 
invaded  Asia  Minor,  and,  on  one  occasion,  is  said  to  have  gained  a  victory  over  them  by 
the  help  of  his  elephants,  from  which  circumstance  he  derived  the  name  of  Soter 
(savior).  He  was  subsequently  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls  (261  b.c.),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  A.  II.  This  A.  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (xi.  6)  as  the 
king  of  the  north— the  king  of  the  south  being  Ptolemy,  whose  daughter,  Berenice,  A. 
had  been  compelled  to  marry.  On  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  A.  recalled  his  former  wife, 
Laodice;  but  she,  in  revenge  for  the  insult  which  she  had  received,  caused  A.  to  be 
murdered,  along  with  Berenice  and  her  son.  A.  lost  the  provinces  of  Parthia  and  Bactria. 

But  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Seleucidoe  was  A.  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  who 
was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  In  his  earlier  wars 
with  Ptolemy,  Philopator  A.  was  generally  successful;  and  though  he  wTas  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  fought  near  Gaza,  he  afterwards,  by  his  victory  over  the  Egyptian  general, 
Scopas,  obtained  "entire  possession  of  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria.  In  this  war  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  granted  many  privileges.  Fearing  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  A.  at  length  concluded  a  peace  with  Egypt,  betrothed  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
to  the  young  king  Ptolemy,  and  gave  her  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  as  a  downy.  The 
formidable  enemy  which  lie  thus  hoped  to  escape  encountered  him  at  a  later  period  of 
his  career.  Having  conquered  Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans  no  longer  dreaded  a 
war  with  A.,  and  accordingly  sent  him  an  embassy,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  and  of  the  places  which  he  had  conquered  from  Ptolemy,  whose 
guardian  the  Romans  had  become.  In  191  b.c.,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  Ifie  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to  return  to  Asia.  Having  a  second 
time  tried  the  fortune  of  war,  he  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  wdio  had  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  and  very  severe  terms  were  imposed  on  him.  He  found  so  much  difficulty  in 
raising  money  to  pay  the  tribute  the  Romans  demanded,  that  he  was  led  to  plunder  a 
temple  in  Elymais,  when  the  people  rose  against  hipi,  and  killed  him  (187  b.c..).  The 
fate  of  A.  was  foretold  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (xi.  18,  19). 

A.  IV.  (175-164  b.c.),  surnamed  Epiphanes,  by  his  tyranny  and  sacrilege,  excited  the 
Jews  to  a  successful  insurrection  under  their  leaders  Mattathias,  Judas  Maccabseus,  and 
the  other  members  of  that  heroic  family.  The  monstrous  life  of  A.  is  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees.  The  last  of  the  Seleucidie,  A.  XIII. ,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  was 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  province  (65  b.c.). 

ANTIOQUI'A,  one  of  the  United  Colombian  states,  between  8°  9'  and  5°  3'  n.,  and 
74°  3'  and  76°  13'  w. ;  22,316  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’77,  350,000,  of  whom  about  one  fifth  are  wdiite, 
the  remainder  being  mestizos  (or  white  and  Indian  mixed),  mulattoes,  and  Indians. 
The  Andes  spread  over  nearly  all  the  state.  The  Magdalena  river  forms  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  is  navigable  for  light  draft  steamers.  The  river  Cauca  flows  through  the 
state.  A.  is  rich  in  gold  mines,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  prolific  in  cattle.  Iodine  springs 
are  common,  and  useful  in  preventing  goitre,  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  states. 
Capital,  Medellin. 

ANTIPiEDOBAP'TIST,  a  term  exactly  designating  one  who  objects  to  child-baptism. 
As  such  a  one,  however,  is  generally  known  in  this  country  under  the  name  Baptist,  see 
Baptist. 

ANTIP'AROS  (anciently  called  Olearos  or  Oliaros),  one  of  the  Cyclades  islands,  cele¬ 
brated  for  a  stalactitic  cave,  is  separated  from  Paros  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  contains 
about  400  inhabitants,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  eparchy  of  Naxos.  A.  is  7  m.  in  length 
by  about  3  in  breadth;  it  is  scantily  supplied  with  water,  but  the  flats  in  the  north 
and  west  are  tolerably  fertile.  Corn  and  wine  are  cultivated,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  fishing.  From  Kastron,  the  only 
village  in  the  island,  the  distance  to  the  celebrated  grotto  is  about  an  hour  and  a  half’s, 
ride.  This  wonderful  cave  is  not  alluded  to  by  any  Greek  or  Roman  writer  whose 
.works  are  extant,  but  must  have  been  visited  by  the  curiosity -hunters  of  antiquity,  for, 
in  1806,  Colonel  Leake  deciphered  a  Hellenic  inscription  which  contained  the  names  of 
those  who  had  descended  into  it  in  ancient  times.  It  is  situated  in  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island,  which  is  described  as  a  mass  of  white  marble.  The 
top  or  entrance  of  the  cave  has  a  striking  appearance ;  but  the  sloping  descent  is  rather 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  cord  by  which  the  traveler  holds  being  extremely  slippery 
from  constant  humidity.  The  bottom  once  reached,  and  the  grotto  entered,  there  is 
presented  to  the  eye  as  dazzling  a  specimen  of  stalactitic  formation  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived — the  roof,  floor,  and  walls  of  the  various  chambers,  all  glittering  with  the  most 
gorgeous  incrustation,  though  it  is  said  that  the  smoke  of  the  torches  and  the  constant 
fingering  of  visitors  are  sullying  the  primitive  purity  of  the  massive  columns.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  other  caves  of  equal  splendor  "in  the  vicinity  which  have  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  height  of  the  known  cavern  is  80  ft. ;  its  length  and  breadth 
more  than  300;  but  it  seems  the  eye  can  only  take  in  at  once  a  length  of  150  ft.,  and  a 
breadth  of  100.  The  grotto  was  first  made  known  to  the  modern  world  in  1673,  by  the 
then  French  ambassador  to  the  porte,  M.  de  Nointel. 

ANTIPAS.  See  Herod  Antipas,  ante. 
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ANTIP  ATER.  Of  the  many  persons  who  bore  this  name  in  antiquity,  the  most  celc' 
brated  was  one  of  the  generals  and  confidential  friends  of  king  Philip  of  Macedon. 
When  Alexander  led  his  troops  into  Asia,  he  left  A. — who,  along  with  Parmenion,  had 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  expedition — as  governor  of  Macedonia.  A.  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  great  ability,  suppressing  the  insurrections  in 
Thrace  and  Sparta;  but  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  who  entertained  a  dislike 
to  A.,  prevailed  on  her  son  to  appoint  Craterus  as  regent  of  Macedonia.  Alexander, 
prompted  also,  it  is  supposed,  by  his  own  jealousy  of  A.,  consented,  but  died  before  the 
change  was  carried  into  effect;  and  A.  was  left  to  share  with  Craterus  the  government  of 
Alexander’s  territories  in  Europe.  The  government  of  Macedonia- was  assigned  to  him; 
and  soon  after  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  an  alliance  of  the  Grecian 
states.  With  the  assistance  of  Craterus — on  whom  he  afterwards  bestowed  his  daughter 
Phila  in  marriage — and  to  a  certain  extent  of  Leonnatus,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
allies  to  subjection.  Democracy  at  Athens  was  abolished,  a  garrison  admitted  into 
Muuychia,  and  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  put  to  death.  When  Demosthenes  was 
summoned  to  the  presence  of  A.,  lie  took  poison,  which  for  some  time  he  had  been  car¬ 
rying  on  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  (322  b.c.).  This  war  was 
followed  by  another  with  Perdiccas,  who  was  also  his  son-in-law,  in  which  A.  was  again 
successful.  After  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  321  b.c.,  A.  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 
regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  guardianship  of  Alexander’s  children.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  b.c.  318  or  319,  leaving  the  regency  to  Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  own  son  Cassander. 

The  others  of  this  name  were:  I.  A.,  second  son  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  lived  in  the  3d  c.  b.c. — II.  A.,  the  father  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  flourished  in  the 
days  of  Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar,  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  Romans,  and  about  the  year 
47  b.c.  was  appointed  procurator  of  Judea.  He  was  poisoned  in  43  b.c.  by  one  whose 
life  he  had  twice  saved. — III.  A.,  grandson  of  the  former,  and  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
his  first  wife  Doris,  a  worthless  prince,  who  was  perpetually  conspiring  against  the  life 
of  his  brothers,  until  his  trial  and  condemnation  at  Jerusalem  before  Quintilius  Varus, 
the  Roman  governor  of  Syria.  He  was  executed  in  prison  five  days  before  Herod  died, 
and  in  the  same  year  with  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem. 

A.  was  likewise  the  name  of  various  eminent  men  in  ancient  times — ph}7sicians, 
philosophers,  historians,  poets,  mathematicians,  and  grammarians. 

ANTIPATHY  is  the  term  applied  to  a  class  of  cases  in  which  individuals  are  disagree¬ 
ably  affected  by,  or  violently  dislike,  things  innocuous  or  agreeable  to  the  majority  of 
mankind.  These  peculiarities  are  no  doubt  sometimes  acquired  in  early  life  by  injudi¬ 
ciously  terrifying  children  with  some  object,  the  mental  impression  becoming  permanent. 
A  large  class  of  persons  have  an  A.  to  animal  food,  and  from  childhood  refuse  to  taste  it. 
In  others,  again,  the  aversion  is  limited  to  one  kind  of  meat,  as  veal  or  pork;  others  are 
averse  to  eggs  or  milk.  Nor  is  this  feeling  a  conscious  caprice,  which  an  exertion  of  the 
will  might  remove ;  for  it  is  generally  found  that  contact  with  the  object  of  the  A.  is 
resented  by  the  bodily  economy,  and  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  rapidly  produced. 
Some  are  affected  with  these  symptoms  who  have  no  mental  aversion  to  the  article.  We 
read  of  a  countess  who  had  a  liking  for  beef-udder,  but  directly  it  touched  her  lips  they 
became  swollen.  There  is  also  the  case  of  a  boy,  who  “if  at  any  time  he  ate  of  an  egg, 
his  lips  would  swell,  in  his  face  would  rise  purple  and  black  spots,  and  he  would  froth 
at  the  mouth.”  Some  medicines  affect  particular  persons  dangerously,  even  when  given 
in  very  minute  doses:  a  single  grain  of  mercury  has  been  known  to  induce  a  profuse 
salivation,  with  destruction  of  the  jaw-bones.  On  others,  medicines  have  a  peculiar 
effect — astringents  may  purge.  Every  summer,  in  Great  Britain,  persons  may  be  seen 
with  the  most  distressing  irritation  of  the  nasal  and  palpebral  mucous  membranes,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  exhalations  arising  from  the  fields  during  the  inflorescence  of  the  hay  crop. 
In  others,  an  asthmatic  condition  is  induced  by  the  same  cause.  The  air  of  some  places 
has  a  similar  influence  on  individuals:  one  gentleman  was  always  attacked  with  asthma 
if  he  slept  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  and  another  rarely  escaped  a  fit  of  that  complaint,  if 
he  slept  anywhere  else. 

The  most  remarkable  antipathies  are  those  affecting  the  special  senses.  Nearly  all 
persons  have  a  loathing  at  reptiles,  but  some  few  faint  on  seeing  a  toad  or  lizard,  others 
on  seeing  insects.  “The  duke  d’Epernon  swooned  at  sight  of  a  leveret — a  hare  did  not 
produce  the  same  effect.  Tycho  Brahe  fainted  at  sight  of  a  fox,  Henry  III.  of  France 
at  that  of  a  cat,  and  Marshal  d’Albert  at  a  pig.” — Millingen. 

Hearing  a  wet  finger  drawn  on  glass,  the  grinding  of  knives,  or  a  creaking  wheel,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  fainting  in  some.  Smelling  musk  or  ambergris  throws  some  into 
convulsions;  and  we  have  seen  how  articles  of  food  affect  others — often,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  perverted  taste.  The  touch  of  anything  unusually  smooth  has  the  same  effect  some¬ 
times.  Zimmerman  records  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  thus  affected  by  the  feeling  of 
silk,  satin,  or  the  velvety  skin  of  a  peach. — This  subject  is  also  noticed  under  Idiosyn¬ 
crasy. 

ANTIPHLOGIS  TIC  (Gr.  anti ,  against,  and  phlego,  I  burn),  a  term  applied  to  remedies, 
and  also  to  regimen,  that  are  opposed  to  inflammation;  such  as  blood-letting,  purgative^ 
low  diet,  etc. 
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ANTIPHON,  the  earliest  of  the  10  Attic  orators  in  the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  the 
son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist,  and  b.  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  480  b.c.  In  his  youth,  the 
reputation  of  Gorgias,  the  most  showy  and  insincere  of  all  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  was  at 
its  height.  A.  soon  became  convinced  of  the  worthlessness  of  that  oratory  which  the 
fashion  of  the  time  so  highly  valued,  and  resolved  to  introduce  a  new  and  better  kind. 
He  labored  to  make  his  arguments  clear,  solid,  and  convincing,  so  that  it  might  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  judges  who  listened  to  the  speeches  he  wrote  to  refuse  their  assent  to  his 
propositions.  Ilis  success  was  unmistakable.  Although  he  never  made  a  public  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice,  but  contented  himself  with  writing  speeches 
for  others  to  deliver,  he  acquired  great  influence,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  exert  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  political  principles.  To  him  must  be  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  (411  b.c.),  and  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred ;  for  although  Pisander  figured  prominently  before  the  people  in  this 
revolution,  the  whole  affair,  according  to  Thucydides — one  of  A.’s  pupils  in  oratory,  and 
a  man  admirably  fitted  to  judge  of  such  a  point — wTas  secretly  planned  by  him.  The  oli¬ 
garchical  government  did  not  prosper.  Dissensions  quickly  broke  out  among  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  six  months  after,  Alcibiades,  the  brilliant  demagogue,  was  recalled.  A. 
was  brought  to  trial  for  treason,  in  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with  Sparta. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  a  noble  defence  of  himself.  Thucydides  affirms  that  an  abler 
was  never  made  by  any  man  in  a  similar  position.  It  was  his  first  and  last  oration.  He 
was  condemned  to  death;  his  property  was  conficated,  his  house  razed  to  the  ground, 
his  remains  forbidden  interment  in  Attica,  and  his  children  forever  declared  incapable 
of  enjoying  civic  privileges.  Of  the  60  orations  of  A.  which  the  ancients  possessed,  only 
15  have  come  dowTn  to  us.  Three  of  these  are  written  for  others,  and  are  greatly  admired 
for  their  clearness,  purity,  and  vigor  of  expression;  the  remaining  12  appear  to  have  been 
intended  as  specimens  of  school-rhetoric  for  his  pupils.  They  are  not  held  in  equal  esti¬ 
mation  with  the  others. 

ANTIPHONY,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  species  of  musical  accompani¬ 
ment  in  the  octave,  by  instruments  or  voices,  in  opposition  to  that  executed  in  unison, 
which  they  called  homophony.  A.  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  sacred  song,  sung  by 
two  parties,  each  responding  to  the  other;  a  practice  which  was  cultivated  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Many  of  the  psalms  of  David  show  that 
antiphonal  singing  was  then  in  use.  Its  introduction  into  the  Greek  church  is  ascribed 
to  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  2d  c. ;  and  Ambrosius,  bishop  of  Milan,  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  into  the  western  church,  in  the  4tli  c.  The  dividing  of  the  antipli- 
onies  into  verses,  with  rules  regarding  the  same,  is  attributed  to  pope  Ccelestin  in  432. 
pope  Gregory  I.,  in  590,  prepared  the  first  regular  antipkonarium  (see  Durandi  Rationale 
Dvuinorum  Officiorum,  Mainz,  1469).  It  was  early  a  custom,  which  became  especially 
common  after  the  13tli  c.,  to  date  deeds  with  the  beginning  words  of  the  A.  ( lntroitus ), 
which  in  these  times  served  for  the  day  of  the  month  and  of  the  week.  The  reformed 
Christian  churches  of  Germany  and  England  have  still  retained  a  certain  degree  of 
antiphonal  singing.  The  chanting  of  the  psalms  in  the  English  cathedral  service  is  an 
imitation  of  the  ancient  antiphony. 

ANTIP  ODES,  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  signifying,  literally,  those  who  have  their  feet 
over  against  each  other.  As  applied  to  geography,  the  term  means  the  inhabitants  of  any 
two  opposite  points  of  the  globe,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dwellers  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  any  diameter  of  the  earth.  From  this  primary  relation,  there  necessarity  arise  many  sec¬ 
ondary  relations.  A.  must  be  on  one  and  the  same  meridional  circle,  separated  from  each 
other  by  half  the  circumference.  Being  on  one  and  the  same  meridional  circle,  they 
must  differ  in  long,  exactly  180°,  with  the  exception  of  the  poles  themselves,  as  having 
no  longitude  at  all ;  and  being  separated  from  each  other  by  half  the  circumference,  they 
must  be  equidistant  from  the  equator  in  opposite  directions.  Take  Edinburgh,  as  an 
example,  in  lat.  55°  57' m,  and  long.  3°  11'  w. ;  its  A.  must  be  in  lat.  55°  57' s.,  and  in  long. 
183°  11'  w.,  or  rather  in  176°  49'  e. — which  is  merely  an  undistinguishable  spot  in  the 
Antarctic  or  Southern  ocean.  Take,  as  another  example,  London, "in  lat.  51°  30'  n.,  and 
long.  0°  5'  w.  Its  A.  must  be  in  lat.  51°  30' s.,  and  in  long.  180°  5'  w.,  or  rather  179°  55'  e. 
—coinciding  pretty  nearly  with  a  small  island  to  the  s.e.  of  New  Zealand.  This  small 
island,  in  honor  rather  of  London  than  of  itself,  has  appropriated  the  term  A.  as  its  own 
peculiar  name. 

Between  A.  in  general  there  necessarily  exist  also  other  secondary  relations.  With 
reference  to  the  earth’s  daily  rotation,  the  noon  of  the  one  side  must  be  the  midnight  of 
the  other;  while,  with  regard  to  its  annual  revolution,  the  summer  and  the  autumn  of 
the  one  side  must  be  the  winter  and  the  spring  of  the  other.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  former  contrast,  some  explanation  may  be  required.  This,  for  instance,  being 
Wednesday  in  London,  was  last  midnight  in  that  city  the  noon  of  Tuesday  or  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  A.  island?  The  answer  is,  that  according  to  circumstances,  it  may  be  held  to 
be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  going  eastward — that  is,  in  meeting  the  sun— one, 
from  day  to  day,  anticipates  every  noon  and  every  midnight  in  the  proportion  of  4'  of 
time  to  1°  of  long.,  or  of  12  hours  of  time  to  180°  of  long. ;  so  that,  on  reaching  A.  island 
from  London  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  middle  of  Tuesday  night,  by  Greenwich 
reckoning,  is  actually  regarded  on  the  spot  as  the  noon  of  Wednesday.  In  going  west' 
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■ward,  again — that  is,  in  leading,  as  it  were,  the  sun — one,  from  day  to  day,  postpones 
every  noon  and  every  midnight  in  the  same  proportion  as  above ;  so  that,  on  reaching  A. 
island  from  London  by  cape  Horn,  the  middle  of  Tuesday  night,  by  Greenwich  reckon¬ 
ing,  is  actually  regarded  on  the  spot  as  the  noon  of  T uesday.  In  fact,  navigators  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  meeting  at  any  intermediate  point  whatever  of  the  earth’s  circumference, 
always  differ  in  their  computation  of  time  by  a  whole  day,  or  24  hours.  In  two  cases, 
this  has  been  permanently  exemplified :  the  Spaniards  at  the  Philippines,  who  have  come 
from  the  e.,  are  a  day  behind  the  Portuguese  in  Macao,  who  have  come  from  the  w. ; 
while  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  America,  the  Russians  from  the  w.  were  a  day  in  advance  of 
the  British  from  the  e. 

AN  TIPOPE  was  a  pontiff  elected  in  opposition  to  one  canonically  chosen.  The  first 
antipope  is  reputed  to  be  Laurentius,  elected  398,  in  opposition  to  Symmachus.  Several 
emperors  of  Germany  set  up  popes  against  those  whom  the  Romans  had  elected  without 
consulting  them.  Otho  the  great  displaced  successively  two  bishops  of  Rome ;  and  when 
Sylvester,  III.  had  expelled  the  simoniacal  and  profligate  pope  Benedict  IX.,  Conrad  II., 
king  of  Germany,  brought  back  this  worthless  pastor,  who  hastened  to  sell  his  dignity 
to  Gregory  YI.  There  were  now,  consequently,  three  popes,  and  their  number  was 
increased  to  four  by  the  election  of  Clement  II.  in  1046.  Shortly  after,  Alexander  II. 
found  a  rival  in  Honorius  II. ;  and  in  1080  the  same  unseemly  spectacle  was  witnessed, 
when  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  Guibert  of  Ravenna, 
under  the  title  of  Clement  III.,  in  opposition  to  his  implacable  adversary,  Gregory  VII. 
But  after  the  death  of  Gregory,  Clement  was  himself  opposed  successively  by  Victor  III. 
and  Urban  II.,  and  at  last  died  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  having  just  beheld  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  Pascal  II.,  as  the  successor  of  Urban.  During  the  12lh  c.,  several  antipopes  flour¬ 
ished,  such  as  Gregory  VIII.  and  Honorius  III.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  France 
began  to  intermeddle  in  these  disgraceful  strifes,  and  upheld  the  cause  of  Innocent  II. 
against  Anaclet;  while  the  kings  of  Sicily,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  once  set  up  a 
pontiff  of  their  own  against  the  choice  of  the  emperors.  Between  1159  and  1378,  there 
were  four  antipopes;  but  the  most  remarkable  epoch  is  “the  great  schism  of  the  west,” 
produced  by  these  disedifying  rivalries  in  1378 — a  schism  which  divided  the  church  for 
50  years,  it  broke  out  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  at  the  election  of  Urban  VI., 
whom  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  demanding  an  Italian  pope,  and  not  one  who  should 
fix  his  pontificate,  like  several  of  his  predecessors  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  had  elevated 
to  the  papal  throne.  The  French  cardinals  objected,  withdrew  to  Provence,  and  elected 
a  new  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII. ,  who  was  recognized  by  France,  Spain, 
Savoy,  and  Scotland;  whilst  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  the  whole  north  of  Europe, 
supported  Urban  VI.  These  two  popes  excommunicated  each  other;  nor  did  they  even 
fear  to  compromise  their  sacred  character  by  the  most  cruel  outrages  and  the  most  odious 
insults.  The  schism  continued  after  their  death,  when  three  popes  were  elected  by  dif¬ 
ferent  parties,  all  of  whom  were  deposed  by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1415,  and  car¬ 
dinal  Colonna  elected  in  their  room,  under  the  title  of  Martin  V.  The  last  antipope  was 
Clement  VIII.  With  him  the  schism  ceased.  These  divisions  are  often  alleged  as  an 
argument  against  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility;  but  Catholics  consistently  affirm 
that  the  privilege  of  infallibility  is  only  claimed  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  lias  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  questions  of  fact,  such  as  disputed  succession,  or  canonicity  of  election.  See 
Pope. 

AN TIQUARIES,  Society  of.  Under  this  name,  associations  of  learned  men,  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  cultivating  the  study  of  antiquities,  exist  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America — at  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen,  etc.  The  London  society  of  A.  received  its  charter  in  1751,  but  had  com¬ 
menced  its  meetings  as  early  as  1707;  minutes  began  to  be  kept  in  1718.  Long  previous, 
to  this,  in  1572,  an  antiquarian  society  was  established  by  archbishop  Parker  and  Sir 
Robert  Cotton.  It  was  dissolved  about  1604  by  king  James,  who  regarded  the  inquiries 
of  the  A.  with  suspicion.  The  present  “society  of  A.  of  London”  consists  of  a  president, 
a  council  of  21,  and  several  hundred  fellows.  It  has  published  a  number  of  valuable 
works,  among  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English 
literary  remains.  The  Scottish  society  of  A.  was  founded  in  1780.  It  lias  published 
several  volumes  of  transactions  and  proceedings,  with  numerous  cartularies,  besides 
having  collected  a  valuable  museum,  which  has  now  become  national  property,  and  is 
arranged  for  permanent  exhibition  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  Societe  des 
Antiquaires  de  France  took  that  name  in  1814,  having  been  founded  in  1805  as  the  Acade¬ 
mic  Celtique.  With  the  change  of  name,  the  sphere  of  the  society’s  labors  was  greatly 
enlarged.  It  has  published  many  important  works.  A  similar  institution  is  the  Societe 
des  Antiquaires  de  Normandie ,  founded  at  Caen  in  1824.  The  Copenhagen  society  of  A. 
is  a  body  of  high  reputation.  See  Archeology. 

ANTIQUE'.  As  the  term  ancients  is  commonly  applied  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  word  A.  is  used  with  reference  to  their  works  of  art,  especially  their  incomparable 
sculptures.  The  A.  style  in  works  of  art  is  distinguished  by  critics  from  the  romantic 
or  mediaeval,  and  also  from  the  modern.  The  sculpture  of  the  Greeks  is  characterized 
by  freshness,  originality,  and  ideality;  and  the  phases  it  underwent  have  their  parallels 
in  the  development  of  "the  literature  and  general  culture  of  that  people.  In  the  earliest 
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times  the  statues  had  a  rigid,  formal  character,  and  looked  more  like  the  idols  of  bar¬ 
barous  nations  than  deities  in  human  form;  then  came  stern,  Titan-like  forms,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  Prometheus  of  AEschylus;  next  the  sculptures  of  Phidias,  Polycletes, 
and  Polygnotus — like  the  characters  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles — present  to  us  humanity 
in  its  purest  and  noblest  ideal  forms.  Then,  as  Euripides  in  poetry  left  the  old  domain  of 
destiny,  and  derived  motives  and  action  from  ordinary  human  passions,  so  statuary 
descended  from  the  ideal  to  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  forms  of  actual  life ;  as  we  see 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus.  Afterwards,  when  Aristophanes  introduced 
comedy,  forms  of  every-day  life  began  to  appear  in  sculpture ;  and  thus  a  gradual  transi¬ 
tion  was  made  from  the  art  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  ideal,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  to  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  real,  monumental,  and  portrait-like.  The 
Romans  were  the  realists  of  the  ancient  world;  their  indigenous  philosophy  was  of  a 
popular  kind;  their  poetry,  so  far  as  it  was  national,  was  satire;  and  their  works  of  art 
may  be  regarded  as  monuments  and  portraitures  of  real  life,  quite  suitable  for  a  nation  of 
soldiers,  lawyers,  and  politicians,  but  vastly  inferior  to  the  ideal  beauty  displayed  in  the 
best  period  of  Grecian  art. 

ANTIQ  UITIES.  See  Archaeology. 

ANTI-RENTERS,  a  political  party,  which,  in  the  four  years  between  1843  and  1847, 
made  much  commotion  in  that  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  comprised  in  the  counties 
of  Albany,  Columbia,  Delaware,  Greene,  and  Rensselaer.  In  these  counties  land  had 
been  royally  granted  in  the  old  colonial  times  to  “lords  of  the  manor,”  who  were 
usually  called  “patroons.”  The  tracts  of  land  so  granted  were  enormous  in  OTdent,  and 
they  had  made  leases  in  perpetuity,  with  the  ground-rent  payable  generally  in  “kind,”  in 
corn,  grain,  skins  of  animals,  and  products  of  the  soil  or  chase.  As  civilization  extended 
and  population  increased ,  such  a  possession  of  their  lands  by  tenants  in  this  nature  of 
feudal  possession  grew  irksome  to  them.  While  nominally  owning  their  farms  they 
were  not  the  real  owners.  From  complaining,  the  tenants  turned  to  resisting,  and 
especially  upon  farms  which  were  handed  down  through  families  from  generation  to 
generation,  until  finally  the  tenants  in  those  counties  which  have  been  named  banded 
themselves  in  associations,  in  order  to  attempt  to  break  their  leases.  Their  appeals 
to  the  law  courts  were,  however,  ineffectual.  Then  the  question  entered  into  the 
domain  of  politics,  as  it  has  similarly  entered  in  Ireland  and  England.  Great  meetings 
were  held  in  these  counties.  Agitators  who  had  no  particular  interest  in  the  anti-rent 
questions,  as  well  as  tenants  who  had  the  greatest  interest,  organized  and  addressed  these 
meetings,  at  which  there  was  more  or  less  ‘  ‘  sedition”  and  much  rash  talking,  perhaps 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  Sometimes  tenants  would  refuse  to  pay  even  a  nomi¬ 
nal  rent  or  to  recognize  the  “landlordism”  in  their  cases,  and  then,  of  course,  resort 
would  be  had  to  the  courts  for  eviction  procedures,  to  which  there  would  be  resist¬ 
ance.  From  legal  resistance  the  tenants  went  on  to  armed  and  belligerent  resistance. 
They  would  dress  like  Indians  and  disguise  their  faces  with  paints,  and  then  seize  the 
deputy- sheriffs,  who  came  to  serve  process  of  eviction,  and  tar  and  feather  them.  In 
one  or  two  instances  extreme  violence  was  resorted  to,  and  all  this  resistance  led  to  the 
passage  of  a  statute  against  men  appearing  in  public  in  disguise. 

During  the  summer  of  1845  some  alarming  outrages  were  committed  by  “Indians” 
of  the  anti-rent  associations  in  Columbia  county,  and  the  law  to  prevent  people  appearing 
disguised  and  armed  did  not  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  outrages.  A  deputy-sheriff 
was  shot  at  and  wounded.  Dr.  Boughton,  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  exciting 
these  disturbances,  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  but  the  jury  would  not  agree  to 
convict  him.  On  a  second  trial,  however,  Boughton,  or  “Big  Thunder,”  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison.  In  Delaware  and  Schoharie  counties  frequent  riots 
occurred,  and  finally,  Aug.  7,  Mr.  Steel,  a  deputy-sheriff,  while  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties,  was  attacked  by  an  armed  party  and  murdered  in  the  open  day¬ 
light.  Then  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  district;  several  persons  were  convicted 
and  sent  to  the  state  prison,  and  two  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  death  penalty 
was  afterwards  commuted  by  governor  Wright  for  confinement* in  the  state  prison  for 
life,  and  eventually,  when  the  troubles  were  all  ended,  they  were  released.  It  was  two 
or  more  years  later  before  the  disturbances  were  suppressed;  and,  when  order  was 
restored,  gov.  Wright  recommended  for  the  relief  of  the  tenantry:  1,  that  distress  for 
rent  accruing  on  all  leases  executed  in  future  shall  be  abolished ;  2.  taxing  the  land¬ 
lord  for  his  income  by  means  of  rent;  3,  that  the  duration  of  the  time  of  all  leases  to 
be  executed  should  be  restricted  to  5  or  10  years.  Soon  afterwards  the  legislature 
acted  upon  the  first  of  these  recommendations;  the  landlords  entered  more  or  less  into 
compositions,  and  the  constitution  of  1846  forbade  agricultural  leases  in  which  were 
reserved  rent  or  service  of  any  kind  during  a  longed  term  than  12  years.  TheA.-R. 
quickly  merged  into  the  great  political  parties  of  the  period. 

ANTIRRHI  NUM.  See  Snapdragon. 

ANTI-SABBATARIANS,  those  who  recognize  no  obligations  to  observe  either 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  the  Christian  Lord’s  day,  deeming  one  day  as  sacred  as 
another. 
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ANTISA'NA,  a  volcanic  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  35  m.  s.e.  from  Quito; 
19,279  ft,  high.  There  have  been  no  eruptions  for  many  years.  On  the  side  of  A, 
is  lake  Mica,  near  which  is  a  hamlet,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  places  on 
the  earth,  variously  reckoned  at  13,300  to  13,465  ft.  above  sea-level. 

ANTISCORBU  TICS.  See  Scurvy. 

ANTISEP  TICS  are  substances  which  arrest  the  putrefactive  changes  that  dead  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  matter  is  liable  to  undergo  when  exposed  to  air,  warmth,  and  moisture. 
A.  are  therefore  anti-putrescents;  and  the  term  itself  indicates  the  office  which  the 
members  of  the  class  fulfill  (anti,  against,  and  septikos,  putrefactive).  The  theory  of 
the  action  of  all  A.  is,  that  one  or  two  of  the  three  indispensable  conditions  of  putre¬ 
faction— viz.,  1,  a  moderate  warmth,  2,  access  to  air,  and  3,  moisture — are  arrested  or 
neutralized.  Thus,  in  the  preservation  of  fish  in  stores  or  during  transport  by  railway, 
they  are  packed  in  barrels  with  ice,  which  keeps  down  the  temperature;  and  though 
air  and  moisture  gain  admittance,  yet  the  putrefactive  processes  cannot  proceed.  The 
same  preservative  power  of  cold  is  observed  naturally  in  the  discovery  of  remains 
of  elephants  and  other  animals  imbedded  in  the  ice  of  the  polar  regions,  and  which 
doubtless  have  been  locked  up  there  for  ages.  In  a  less  degree,  the  influence  of  cold  as 
an  antiseptic  is  observed  in  the  longer  time  that  meat,  eggs,  and  other  animal  matters 
keep  fresh  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Again,  warmth  and  moisture  may  be  present,  but  if  the  air  be  excluded,  putrefac¬ 
tion  does  not  go  on.  .  The  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  preserved  meats  affords  the  best 
illustration  of  this  point.  The  substance  to  be  preserved  is  placed  in  a  tin  dish  cov¬ 
ered  over,  and  leaving  a  very  small  opening.  When  the  can  with  its  contents  is 
heated,  the  air  which  fills  up  the  pores  of  the  solids,  and  is  dissolved  in  the  liquids, 
is  driven  off,  and  escaping  by  the  aperture  in  the  cover  of  the  dish,  leaves  the  con¬ 
tents  devoid  of  air.  If  the  opening  be  now  closed  with  solder,  the  air  is  kept  from 
returning;  and  whatever  climate  the  can  of  preserved  meat  be  sent  to,  yet  so  long 
as  the  tin  casing  remains  good,  and  refuses  to  admit  the  air,  so  long  will  the  contents 
continue  wholesome  and  palatable.  The  common  plan  of  preserving  eggs  by  rubbing 
over  the  shell  with  tallow  or  oil,  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  filling  up  the  pores 
of  the  shell,  so  as  to  deny  the  admission  of  the  air.  Moisture  is  likewise  necessary 
for  the  process  of  putrefaction.  Thus,  if  the  contents  of  an  egg  be  thrown  out  on  a 
plate,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven,  the  whole  becomes  of  a  hard,  horny  consist¬ 
ence,  and  may  be  kept  in  this  state  for  years  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  symp¬ 
tom  of  passing  into  a  putrescent  or  rotten  condition.  In  the  same  way  meat  may  be 
kept  quite  fresh  by  depriving  it  of  moisture.  Eggs  dried  up  in  this  manner  require 
only  to  be  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiled,  when  they  will  present  themselves 
in  a  condition  hardly  differing  in  flavor  and  taste  from  an  ordinary  boiled  egg. 

The  more  important  chemical  A.  are — alcohol,  wood-spirit,  creosote,  pitch-oil, 
coke-oil,  sugar,  tannic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  common  salt,  nitre,  alum,  chloride  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic. 

The  manner  in  which  these  A.  act  is  very  different. — 1.  Sulphurous  acid  acts  by  com¬ 
bining  with  the  oxygen,  and  thereby  deoxidizing  the  substance.  2.  Sirup  of  sugar  acts 
by  combining  with  the  water  of  the  substance  to  be  preserved.  3.  Creosote,  tannic 
acid,  alum,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  arsenic,  are 
useful  in  forming  compounds  with  the  organic  matter,  which  are  not  so  liable  to 
become  -  putrescent  as  the  uncombined  organic  substance.  4.  Alcohol,  wood-spirit, 
common  salt  and  nitre,  act  in  a  double  way,  by  combining  with  the  water  of  the  putres- 
cible  substance,  and  by  combining  with  the  substance  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  more  durable 
compound. 

Some  of  the  more  important  uses  to  which  the  chemical  A.  are  applied  are — 1.  In  the 
preservation  of  anatomical  specimens,  where  alcohol,  and  less  often,  chloride  of  zinc,  are 
the  agents;  2.  In  the  curing  of  herring  and  other  fish,  where  common  salt  is  generally 
used ;  3.  In  preparing  corned  or  salted  meat  and  tongues,  where  common  salt  and  nitre 
are  jointly  employed;  and,  4.  In  the  manufacture  of  size  for  writing-papers,  where  the 
paper-maker  uses  sulphite  of  soda  or  antichlore  (containing  sulphurous  acid)  to  arrest 
the  decomposition  of  the  scraps  of  hides  used  in  the  manufacture  of  size.  In  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  timber,  A.  are  also  taken  advantage  of.  The  wood  is  placed  in  a  steam-box, 
and  the  air  contained  in  its  pores  being  replaced  by  steam,  the  whole  casing  is  closed 
tight,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  steam  condenses,  and  leaves  a  vacuum  in  and 
around  the  block  of  wood.  On  the  introduction  thereafter  of  one- of  the  A.,  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  innermost  pores  of  the  timber.  Wood  thus  prepared  is  less  liable  to  decay 
than  ordinary;  and  the  A.  seem  not  only  to  withdraw  water,  and  form  durable  com¬ 
pounds,  but  to  offer  a  poisonous  dose  to  minute  plants  and  animals  which  house  them¬ 
selves  in  the  wood.  The  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  for  this  purpose  was  suggested  by 
Bonchardat;  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  Kyan  (hence  the  process  was  called  kyanizing); 
and  of  chloride  of  zinc,  by  Sir  W.  Burnett  (hence  the  term  burnettizing).  See  also  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid,  and  Condy’s  fluid  under  Manganese. 

ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY,  The  American,  organized  in  Philadelphia,  Dec., 
1833,  by  delegates  from  the  few  state  or  city  societies  in  the  United  States.  The  first  A. 
S.  was  formally  organized  in  Boston,  Jan.  6,  1832,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  being  the 
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leader  of  the  movement.  The  American  A.  S.  took  the  boldest  ground  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  its  work  was  for  many  years  looked  upon  as  fanatical,  or  at 
least  hopelessly  impracticable.  The  presidents  were  Arthur  Tappan,  Lindley  Coates, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Wendell  Phillips,  and  among  its  minor  officers  and  most 
active  friends  were  Beriah  Green,  John  G.  Whittier,  Oliver  Johnson,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Abby  Kelley  Foster,  Gerrit  Smith,  Charles  C.  Burleigh,  Samuel  J.  May,  Francis  Jack- 
son,  and  William  Jay.  For  many  years  the  members  of  the  society  were  denounced  by 
almost  every  press  in  the  country;  their  meetings  were  broken  up  by  violence,  and 
rewards  were  offered,  in  the  south,  for  the  assassination  of  their  leaders.  But  the  A.  S. 
was  both  zealous  and  persistent,  and  many  of  its  earliest  members  lived  to  find  in  the 
adoption  of  the  13th  amendment  to  the  national  constitution,  a  proper  time  for  its  formal 
disbandment,  which  took  place  April  9,  1870.  See  Slavery. 

ANTISPASMO  DICS.  See  Spasm. 

ANTIS  THENES,  founder  of  the  Cynic  school  of  philosophy,  was  the  son  of  A.,  an  Athe¬ 
nian.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  fought  in  his  youth  at  Tanagra  (426 
E.c.),  and  he  survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra(871  b.c.),  and  died  at  Athens  at  the  age  of  70. 
After  listening  to  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  he  gave  up  the  profession  of  rhetoric,  which 
he  had  followed  at  first  as  a  disciple  of  Gorgias,  in  order  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy.  He  was  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  never  forgave 
his  persecutors.  A.  held  that  virtue  mainly  consists  in  voluntary  abstinence  from  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  in  a  stern  contempt  of  riches,  honors,  and  even  learning.  Opinions  of  still 
greater  extravagance  are  ascribed  to  A. ,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  rather  extreme 
views,  which  he  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  dialogues,  tli&n  expres¬ 
sions  of  those  which  he  himself  entertained.  Even  in  his  condemnation  of  pleasure,  he 
excepted  such  as  springs  from  the  soul,  or  is  founded  on  true  friendship.  In  consist¬ 
ency  with  his  teaching,  A.  appeared  as  a  beggar,  clad  in  ragged  garments — an  eccentri¬ 
city  which  Socrates  is  said  to  have  reproved  by  saying,  “I  see  your  pride  through  the 
holes  in  your  cloak.”  The  singularity  affected  by  A.  gained  many  imitators,  and  among 
them  Diogenes,  who  chose  to  live  in  a  tub,  and  surpassed  the  master  himself  in  cynic 
practice.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  A.  taught  moral  and  practical  philosophy  in  the 
Athenian  gymnasium  Cynosarges,  from  which,  it  is  said,  his  school  derived  its  title. 
His  writings — among  them  a  polemical  work  against  Plato — have  mostly  perished. 
Such  fragments  as  remain  have  been  collected  by  Winckelmann  {A.  fragmenta,  Turici, 
1842).  Ritter  classes  A.  with  the  “imperfect  Socraticists. ” 

ANTISTROPHE,  a  stanza  or  portion  of  a  poem  following  the  strophe,  and  respond¬ 
ing  to  it.  Or  when  the  same  word  or  phrase  is  used  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  & 
clause  or  sentence ;  as, 

“  Fare  thee  well;  and  if  forever, 

Still  forever  fare  thee  well.” 

In  the  Greek  drama  the  A.  is  an  important  part  of  the  chorus. 

ANTI-TAURUS,  a  mountain  range  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  eastward  from  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  name  implies  “over  against  the  Taurus,” 
the  latter  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

ANTITH  ESIS  ( tithemi ,  to  place,  anti,  against),  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  words  are 
placed  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  to  produce  a  strong  contrast.  Thus  Lessing, 
in  criticism  on  a  book,  says:  “  It  contains  many  good  things,  and  many  new;  but  the 
good  are  not  new,  and  the  new  are  not  good.”  A.  when  naturally  and  moderately 
employed,  gives  liveliness  to  style;  but,  like  all  strong  figures  of  speech,  becomes  weari¬ 
some  when  too  often  repeated. 

ANTITRINITA  RIAN,  one  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  An  A.  differs  from 
a  Unitarian  only  in  this  respect,  that  his  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  is  made  on 
philosophical,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  made  on  theological  grounds.  A  Unitarian  is 
one  who  accepts  the  Bible  as  inspired,  but  does  not  find  in  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
-an  A.  is,  or  may  be,  a  philosophical  theist,  who  denies  the  inspiration  of  scripture. 
Mohammed,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  new  and  hostile  religion,  also  denied  this  great 
Christian  dogma.  He  announced  himself,  with  fierce  emphasis,  an  A. ;  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  to  the  present  day  are  characterized  by  the  intensity  of  their  monotheism.  See  Uni¬ 
tarian  and  Socinian. 

AN  TITYPE,  a  Greek  word,  literally  signifying  a  type  or  figure  which  corresponds  to 
some  other  type  or  figure.  In  its  theological  sense,  it  denotes,  not  a  type,  but  the  person 
in  whom  any  prophetic  type  is  fulfilled;  thus,  Christ  is  called  the  A.  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  See  Type. 

AN  TIUM,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Latium,  stood  on  the  coast  34  m.  s.s.a. 
from  Rome.  Being  favorably  situated  for  commerce  and  piracy,  it  became,  under  the 
Yolscians.  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen,  one  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  rising 
Rome,  until  finally  subdued  (338  b.c.).  It  became  a  favorite  resort  of  the  wealthy 
Romans,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  their  villas  and  palaces;  such  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  Bor- 
ghese  Gladiator.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperors  Caligula  and  Nero ;  and  the  latter 
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constructed  a  splendid  port  by  means  of  two  moles  inclosing  a  basin  2  m.  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Remains  of  the  moles  still  exist,  although  the  basin  is  mostly  filled  up  with  sand. 

Antium  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  during  the  middle  ages;  and  it 
was  only  in  the  17th  c.,  when  the  port  was  very  partially  restored,  that  the  modern  vil¬ 
lage  of  Porto  d’Anzo  arose,  the  pop.  of  which  does  not  exceed  500.  Near  the  village 
Nettuno,  in  the  neighborhood,  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  are  discernible  under 
the  sea. 

ANTI  V  ARI.  See  page  890. 

ANT-LION,  the  larva  of  an  insect  (myrmeleon  formicarium)  of  the  order  neuroptera. 
remarkable  for  its  habits,  which  have  been  carefully  observed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
naturalists  of  Europe.  It  inhabits  sandy  districts,  is  not  known  in  Britain,  and  is  more 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe  than  in  the  north.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  an  inch 
long,  and  has  a  considerable  general  resemblance  to  a  dragon-fly.  The  larva  is  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  long;  it  has  a  very  large  abdomen,  and  a  small  head,  which, 
however,  is  furnished  with  two  very  large  incurved  mandibles.  It  has  six  legs,  but  is 
incapable  of  rapid  locomotion,  and  generally  moves  backwards.  It  feeds  upon  the  juices  of 
insects,  particularly  of  ants,  in  order  to  obtain  which  it  excavates  with  the  greatest  inge¬ 
nuity  a  funnel-shaped  hole  in  sandy  ground,  and  lies  in  wait  at  the  bottom,  all  but  its 
mandibles  buried  in  the  sand.  Insects  which  approach  too  near  to  the  edge  of  the  hole 
then  become  its  prey,  by  the  loose  sand  giving  way,  so  that  they  fall  down  the  steep 
slope.  If  they  do  not  fall  quite  to  the  bottom,  but  begin  to  scramble  up  again,  the  A. 
throws  sand  upon  them  by  jerking  its  head,  and  so  brings  them  back.  It  employs  its 
head  in  the  same  way  to  eject  their  bodies  from  its  pit,  after  their  juices  have  been 
sucked,  and  casts  them  to  a  considerable  distance;  and  by  the  same  means  throws  away 
the  sand  in  excavating  its  hole,  first  plowing  it  up  with  its  body,  and  then  placing  it 
upon  its  head  by  means  of  one  of  its  fore-legs.  It  always  begins  by  working  round  the 
circular  circumference  of  its  future  hole,  and  gradually  narrows  and  deepens  it;  turning 
quite  round  after  each  time  that  it  works  round  the  hole,  so  as  to  employ  next  time  the 
fore-leg  of  the  other  side.  When  it  meets  with  a  stone  which  it  cannot  remove,  it  deserts 
the  excavation,  and  begins  another.  The  pit,  when  completed,  is  usually  about  30  in. 
in  diameter  by  20  in  depth. 

ANTOINE  DE  BOURBON,  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  married  in  1548  Jeanne  d’Al- 
bret,  only  child  of  Henry  II.  of  Navarre,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  Henry  IV. 

ANTOMMAR  CHI,  Francesco,  a  well-known  physician  and  native  of  Corsica,  was 
born  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  owes  his  celebrity  almost  entirely  to 
his  intimacy  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  during  the  exile  of  the  latter  in  St.  Helena.  In 
1818,  he  was  induced  to  leave  Florence,  where  he  held  the  office  of  anatomical  dissector 
in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  of  Florence,  and  to  become  private  physician  to 
the  banished  emperor.  There  was  at  first  little  cordiality  between  the  two;  but  subse¬ 
quently  Bonaparte  conceived  a  high  regard  for  his  countryman,  and  at  his  death  left  him 
100,000  francs.  In  1821,  A.  returned  to  Europe,  and  in  1826  published  at  Paris  Les 
Derniers  Moments  de  Napoleon ,  a  work  which  has  been  very  extensively  read.  He  now 
became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  heirs  of  Mascagni — his  old  anatomical  professor — 
regarding  certain  anatomical  plates  which  he  announced  as  on  the  eve  of  publication. 
The  heirs  affirmed  that  A’s.  lithographed  drawings  were  mere  copies  from  the  plates  of 
Mascagni,  and  the  controversy  went  on  briskly  for  some  time,  till  Paris  grew  tired  of  it, 
when  it  gradually  died  away  and  was  forgotten.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Polish 
revolution,  A.  departed  for  Warsaw,  where  he  received  the  appointment  of  general 
inspector  of  military  hospitals.  He  soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  published  a  cast 
of  Napoleon’s  head,  which  he  affirmed  to  have  taken  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  This  declaration  again  involved  him  in  a  hot  dispute  with  the  phrenologists,  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  conformation  of  the  cranium,  and  therefore  cast  suspicions — 
some  of  them  apparently  not  altogether  ill  founded — on  the  veracity  of  A’s.  statements. 
Harassed  by  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  and  sick  of  further  controversy,  A.,  about 
1836,  resolved  to  emigrate  to  America.  He  d.  at  San  Antonio,  in  Cuba,  on  the  3d  of 
April  1838. 

ANTONEL'LI,  Giacomo,  a  distinguished  cardinal,  was  b.  on  the  2d  of  April,  1806,  at 
Sonnino,  a  village  situated  near  the  Pontine  marshes.  His  father,  a  wood-cutter,  sent  A. 
to  be  educated  at  the  grand  seminary  of  Rome,  where  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  clever¬ 
est  students  of  Ills  time.  He  gained  the  favor  of  the  late  pope  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
named  him  a  prelato,  and  gave  him  some  excellent  ecclesiastical  appointments.  In  1841. 
A.  became  under-secretary  of  state  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior;  in  1844,  second  treas¬ 
urer;  and  in  the  following  year,  finance  minister  of  the  two  apostolic  chambers.  Pope 
Pius  IX.  having  mounted  the  papal  throne  in  1846,  raised  A.,  during  the  next  year,  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinal-deacon  of  St.  Agatha  alia  Suburra.  In  1848,  A.  was  president 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  a  liberal  cabinet,  which  framed  the  famous  statuto  or 
constitution,  proclaimed  in  1848,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were  so  very  soon  eluded. 
In  the  oecumenical  council,  which  began  its  sittings  in  1869,  A.  showed  great  tact  and 
ability  in  restraining  tlie  zeal  and  impetuosity  of  his  impulsive  master.  He  d.  in  1876. 

ANTONEL  LO,  of  Messina,  a  painter  who  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  history 
of  Italian  art,  w'as  b.  probably  about  1414,  in  Sicily.  In  his  day,  the  paintings  of 
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Johann  van  Eyck,  of  Flanders  enjoyed  a  wide  celebrity7-,  and  several  specimens  were 
brought  to  Naples,  where  A.  saw  one  of  them.  Admiring  the  new  style  of  oil-painting, 
he  traveled  into  Flanders,  and  learned  the  secrets  of  the  art  from  Van  Eyck.  After¬ 
wards,  he  settled  in  Venice,  and  was  the  first  Italian  who  painted  in  oil-colors,  in  which 
lie  gave  instructions  to  many  artists.  He  d.  probably  in  1493.  His  works  are  now 
rather  scarce.  One,  in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  bears  the  date  1445. 

ANTO'NIDES,  Hans  (Jan  Van  der  Goes),  1647-84;  a  Dutch  poet.  He  was  of  hum¬ 
ble  origin,  educated  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  at  Amsterdam, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He  is  best  known  by  his  poems  and  a 
tragedy  written  at  the  age  of  19,  called  Trazil,  or  the  Conquest  of  China.  His  fame  wTas 
fully  established  by  Y-Stroom,  an  epic  on  the  river  Y. 

ANTONI'NUS,  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  son  of  Annius  Verus  and  Domitia  Calvilla,  was 
b.  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April,  121,  a.d.  His  original  name  was  Marcus  Annius  Verus. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
render  him  pre-eminent  in  every  art  and  science.  His  fine  qualities  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  used  to  term  him  not  Verus,  but  Verissimus,  and  who 
conferred  high  honors  on  him,  even  while  a  child.  When  only  17  years  of  age,  he  was 
adopted,  along  with  Lucius  C.  Commodus,  by  Antoninus  Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian, 
and  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius,  was  selected  for  his  wife.  In  the  year  140  a.d.  he 
was  made  consul;  and  from  this  period  to  the  death  of  Pius,  in  161  a.d.,  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  various  offices  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  fidelity. 
The  relation  which  subsisted  between  him  and  the  emperor  was  of  the  warmest  and  most 
familiar  kind.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  strikingly  illustrated  the  magnanimity 
of  his  character,  by  voluntarily  sharing  the  government  (which  Pius  had  left  in  his  last 
moments,  and  the  senate  offered  to  him  alone )  with  young  Commodus,  who  henceforth 
bore  the  name  of  Lucius  Aurelius  Verus,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Lucilla  in 
marriage.  Towards  the  close  of  161  a.d.,  the  Parthian  war  broke  out,  and  Lucius,  a 
yroung  man  of  vigorous  bodily  habits,  was  sent  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  repel  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians;  but  intoxicated  with  the  enervating  pleasures  of  the  east, 
he  obstinately  refused  to  go  beyond  Antioch,  and  intrusted  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  lieutenant  Cassius,  who  gained  several  brilliant  victories.  Lucius  returned  to 
Rome  (166  a.d.),  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  to  which  he  had  no  real  claim;  for  all  the  great 
achievements  of  the  war  were  accomplished  by  his  officers,  while  he  was  reveling  in  the 
most  extravagant  licentiousness.  In  the  meantime,  Marcus  Aurelius  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  prudence  and  energy  with  which  he  administered  affairs  at  home.  A 
formidable  insurrection  had  long  been  preparing  in  the  German  provinces;  the  Britons 
were  on  the  point  of  revolt,  and  the  Catti  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  devastate  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  Within  Rome  itself  raged  a  pestilence,  believed  to  have  been  brought 
home  by  the  troops  of  Lucius;  frightful  inundations  and  earthquakes  had  laid  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  city  in  ruins,  destroyed  the  granaries  in  which  were  kept  the  supplies  of  corn 
and  thus  created  almost  universal  distress,  which  stimulated  to.  an  incalculable  degree 
the  terror  which  the  citizens  entertained  of  their  savage  enemies.  To  allay  the  popular 
perturbation,  Marcus  resolved  to  go  forth  to  the  war  himself.  Hecatombs  were  offered 
to  the  offended  gods,  and  the  Roman  legions  set  out  for  the  north.  Marcus  and  Lucius 
were,  for  the  time,  completely  successful.  The  pride  of  the  Marcomanni,  and  the  other 
rebellious  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  between  Illyria  and  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
vras  humbled,  and  they  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  in  168  a.d.  ;  in  the  year  after 
which  Lucius  died.  The  contest  was  renewed  in  170  a.d.,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
continued  with  intermission  during  the  whole  life  of  the  emperor.  Although  fond  of 
peace,  both  from  natural  disposition  and  philosophic  culture,  he  displayed  the  sternest 
vigor  in  suppressing  the  revolts  of  the  barbarians :  but  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  had 
to  enroll  amongst  his  soldiery  vast  numbers  of  gladiators  and  slaves,  for  his  army  had 
been  thinned  by  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  His  head-quarters  were  Pannonia,  out  of 
which  he  drove  the  Marcomanni,  whom  he  subsequently  all  but  annihilated  in  crossing 
the  Danube.  The  same  that  befell  the  Jaz}rges;  but  the  most  famous  as  well  as  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  his  victories  was  the  miraculous  one  gained  over  the  Quadi, 
(174  a.d.),  and  which  gave  rise  to  copious  discussion  amongst  Christian  historians  and 
others.  Don  Cassius’s  account  is  that  the  Romans  were  perishing  of  thirst  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  when  suddenly  the  cloudless  sky  darkened,  and  abundant  showers  fell,  of 
which  the  soldiers  were  taking  advantage  when  the  barbarians  attacked,  and  would  have 
cut  them  to  pieces,  if  a  storm  of  hail  and  fire  had  not  descended  on  the  former.  That 
some  extraordinary  phenomenon  occurred  is  evident,  for  there  is  a  letter  of  Aurelius  still 
extant  in  which  he  commemorates  the  event;  and  the  emperor  was  a  man  incapable  of 
uttering  a  falsehood,  not  to  mention  that  there  was  an  entire  army  living  to  disprove  the 
statement  if  untrue.  The  effect  of  this  remarkable  victory  ivas  instantaneously  and 
widely  felt.  The  Germanic  tribes  hurried  from  all  quarters  to  make  their  submission 
and  obtain  clemency;  but  the  practical  advantages  that  might  have  resulted  from  it  were 
nullified  by  a  new  outbreak  in  the  east,  occasioned  through  the  infamous  treachery  of  his 
own  wife,  which  demanded  his  presence;  and  though  suffering  from  failing  health,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Pannonia.  Before  his  departure,  however, "he  learned  that  the  ambi¬ 
tious  governor,  A vidius  Cassius,  who  had  rebelled  against  him.  and  seized  the  whole  of 
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Asia  Minor,  had  perished  by  assassination.  The  conduct  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  hearing 
of  his  enemy’s  death  was  worthy  of  the  sublime  virtue  of  his  character.  He  lamented 
that  the  fates  had  not  granted  him  his  fondest  wish — to  have  freely  pardoned  the  man 
"who  had  so  basely  conspired  against  his  happiness.  Like  Csesar  in  similar  circumstances, 
but  in  a  more  purely  humane  spirit,  he  received  the  head  of  his  murdered  adversary  with 
quite  opposite  feelings  to  what  had  been  anticipated,  rejecting  the  bloody  gift  with  all 
the  loathing  of  a  benevolent  nature,  and  even  shrinking  from  the  presence  of  the  murder¬ 
ers.  On  his  arrival  in  the  east,  he  exhibited  the  same  illustrious  magnanimity.  He 
burned  the  papers  of  Cassius,  without  reading  them,  so  that  he  might  not  be  at  liberty  to 
suspect  any  as  traitors ;  treated  the  provinces  which  had  rebelled  with  extreme  gentle¬ 
ness;  disarmed  the  enmity  and  dispelled  the  fears  of  the  nobles  who  had  openly  favored 
his  insurgent  lieutenant.  While  pursuing  his  work  of  restoring  tranquillity,  Faustina 
died  in  an  obscure  village  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus;  and  her  husband  (and  this  was  per¬ 
haps  the  single  frailty  of  his  character),  though  undoubtedly  conscious  of  her  glaring 
profligacy  and  infidelity,  paid  the  most  lavish  honors  to  her  memory. 

On  his  way  home,  he  visited  lower  Egypt  and  Greece,  displaying  everywhere  the 
noblest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  vast  empire,  and  drawing  forth  from  his  subjects, 
who  were  astonished  at  his  goodness,  sentiments  of  the  profoundest  admiration  and  regard. 
At  Athens,  which  this  imperial  pagan  philosopher  must  have  venerated  as  a  pious  Jew 
did  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  he  showed  a  catholicity  of  intellect  worthy  of  his  great  heart, 
by  founding  chairs  of  philosophy  for  each  of  the  four  chief  sects — Platonic,  Stoic,  Peri¬ 
patetic,  and  Epicurean.  No  man  ever  labored  more  earnestly  to  make  that  heathen  faith 
which  he  loved  so  well,  and  that  heathen  philosophy  which  he  believed  in  so  truly,  a 
vital  and  dominant  reality.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  176  a.  d.,  he  reached  Italy, 
and  celebrated  his  merciful  and  bloodless  triumph  on  the  23d  of  Dec.  In  the  succeeding 
autumn,  he  departed  for  Germany,  where  fresh  disturbances  had  broken  out  among  the 
restless  and  volatile  barbarians.  He  was  again  successful  in  several  sanguinary  engage¬ 
ments;  but  his  originally  weak  constitution,  shattered  by  perpetual  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
at  length  sunk,  and  he  d.  either  at  Vienna  or  at  Sirmium,  on  the  17th  of  Mar.,  180  a.d., 
after  a  reign  of  twenty  years. 

Marcus  Aurelius  A.  was  the  flower  of  the  stoical  philosophy.  It  seems  almost  inex¬ 
plicable  that  so  harsh  and  crabbed  a  system  should  have  produced  as  pure  and  gentle  an 
example  of  humanity  as  the  records  of  heathen — we  had  almost  said,  Christian  history, 
can  show.  Perhaps,  as  a  modern  philosophic  theologian  suggests,  it  was  because  stoicism 
was  the  most  solid  and  practical  of  the  philosophic  theories,  and  the  one  which  most 
earnestly  opposed  itself  to  the  rapidly  increasing  licentiousness  of  the  time,  that  the 
chaste  heart  of  the  youth  was  drawn  towards  it.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  avowed 
himself  a  follower  of  Zeno,  Epictetus,  etc.  Stoics  were  his  teachers — Diognotus,  Apol¬ 
lonius,  and  Junius  Rusticus;  and  he  himself  is  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
teachers  of  the  school.  Oratory  he  studied  under  Herodes  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Fronto. 
His  love  of  learning  was  insatiable.  Even  after  he  had  attained  to  the  highest  dignity  of 
the  state,  he  did  not  disdain  to  attend  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Clneronea.  Men  of  letters 
"were  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  received  the  highest  honors  both  when  alive  and 
dead.  His  range  of  studies  was  extensive,  embracing  morals,  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
jurisprudence,  music,  poetry,  and  painting.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  these  were  culti¬ 
vated  not  merely  in  the  spring-time  of  his'life,  when  enthusiasm  was  strong,  and  experi¬ 
ence  had  not  saddened  his  thoughts,  and  when  study  was  his  only  labor,  but  during  the 
tumults  of  perpetual  war,  and  the  distraction  necessarily  arising  from  the  government  of 
so  vast  an  empire.  The  man  who  loved  peace  with  his  whole  soul,  died  without  behold¬ 
ing  it,  and  yet  the  everlasting  presence  of  war  never  tempted  him  to  sink  into  a  mere 
warrior.  He  maintained  uncorrupted  to  the  end  of  his  noble  life  his  philosophic  and 
philanthropic  aspirations.  After  his  decease,  which  was  felt  to  be  a  national  calamity, 
every  Roman  citizen,  and  many  others  in  distant  portions  of  the  empire,  procured  an 
image  or  statue  of  him,  which  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  was  still  found  among 
their  household  gods.  He  became  almost  an  object  of  worship,  and  was  believed  tc 
appear  in  dreams,  like,  the  saints  of  subsequent  Christian  ages. 

There  is  one  feature  in  his  character,  however,  which  it  would  be  dishonest  to  pass 
over— his  hostility,  namely,  to  Christianity.  He  was  a  persecutor  of  the  new  religion, 
and,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated,  was  cognizant,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  of  the  atroch 
ties  perpetrated  upon  its  followers.  Numerous  explanations  have  been  offered  of  his 
conduct  in  this  matter.  The  most  popular  one  is  that  he  for  once  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  away  by  evil  counselors;  but  a  deeper  reason  is  to  be  found  in  that  very  earnestness 
with  which  he  clung  to  the  old  heathen  faith  of  his  ancestors.  He  believed  it  to  be  true, 
and  to  be  the  parent  of  those  philosophies  which  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  same  soil:  he 
saw  that  a  new  religion,  the  character  of  which  had  been  assiduously,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  misrepresented  to  him,  both  as  an  immoral  superstition  and  a  mysteiious 
political  conspiracy,  was  secretly  spreading  throughout  the  empire,  and  that  it  would 
hold  no  commerce  with  the  older  religion,  but  condemned  it,  generally  in  the.  strongest 
terms.  It  was,  therefore,  comparatively  easy,  even  for  so  humane  a  ruler,  to  imagine  it 
his  duty  to  extirpate  this  unnaturally  hostile  sect.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  finds  in  this 
tragical  error  of  the  great  emperor  a  most  striking  warning  against  the  danger  of.  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  liberty  of  thought.  What  he  says  is  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the 
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above  conception  of  the  motives  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  is  in  itself  so  eloquent,  that  no 
apology  is  required  in  quoting  the  passage:  “If  ever  anyone  possessed  of  power  had 
grounds  for  thinking  himself  the  best  and  most  enlightened  among  his  contemporaries, 
it  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  Absolute  monarch  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  he 
preserved  through  life  not  only  the  most  unblemished  justice,  but,  what  was  less  to  be 
expected  from  his  stoical  breeding,  the  tenderest  heart.  The  few  failings  which  are 
attributed  to  him  were  all  on  the  side  of  indulgence;  while  liis  writings,  the  highest 
ethical  product  of  the  ancient  mind,  differ  scarcely  perceptibly,  if  they  differ  at  all,  from 
the  most  characteristic  teachings  of  Christ.  This  man,  a  better  Christian,  in  all  but  the 
dogmatic  sense  of  the  word,  than  almost  any  of  the  ostensibly  Christian  sovereigns  who 
have  since  reigned,  persecuted  Christianity.  Placed  at  the  summit  of  all  the  previous 
attainments  of  humanity,  with  an  open,  unfettered  .intellect,  and  a  character  which  led 
him,  of  himself,  to  embody  in  his  moral  writings  the  Christian  ideal,  he  yet  failed  to  see 
that  Christianity  was  to  be  a  good  and  not  an  evil  to  the  world,  with  his  duties  to  which 
he  was  so  deeply  penetrated.  Existing  society  he  knew  to  be  in  a  deplorable  state.  But 
such  as  it  was,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  it  was  held  together,  and  prevented  from 
being  worse,  by  belief  and  reverence  of  the  received  divinities.  As  a  ruler  of  mankind, 
he  deemed  it  liis  duty  not  to  suffer  society  to  fall  in  pieces,  and  saw  not  how,  if  its 
existing  ties  were  removed,  any  others  could  be  formed  which  could  again  knit  it 
together.  The  new  religion  aimed  openly  at  dissolving  these  ties:  unless,  therefore,  it 
was  his  duty  to  adopt  that  religion,  it  seemed  to  be  his  duty  to  put  it  down.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  the  theology  of  Christianity  did  not  appear  to  him  true,  or  of  divine  origin — 
inasmuch  as  this  strange  history  of  a  crucified  God  was  not  credible  to  kim,  and  a 
system  which  purported  to  rest  entirely  upon  a  foundation  to  him  so  wholly'unbeliev- 
able  could  not  be  foreseen  by  him  to  be  that  renovating  agency  which,  after  all  abate¬ 
ments,  it  has  in  fact  proved  to  be — the  gentlest  and  most  amiable  of  philosophers  and 
rulers,  under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  authorized  the  persecution  of  Christianity.  To  my 
mind,  this  is  one  of  the  most  tragical  facts  in  all  history.  It  is  a  bitter  thought,  how 
different  a  thing  the  Christianity  of  the  world  might  have  been,  if  the  Christian  faith 
had  been  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  empire,  under  the  auspices  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
instead  of  those  of  Constantine.  But  jt  would  be  equally  unjust  to  him,  and  false  to  truth, 
to  deny,  that  no  one  plea  which  can  be  urged  for  punishing  anti-Christian  teaching,  was 
wanting  to  Marcus  Aurelius  for  punishing,  as  he  did,  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  No 
Christian  more  firmly  believes  that  atheism  is  false,  and  tends  to  the  dissolution  of 
society,  than  Marcus  Aurelius  believed  the  same  things  of  Christianity;  he  who,  of  all  men 
then  living,  might  have  been  thought  the  most  capable  of  appreciating  it.  Unless  any 
one  who  approves  of  punishment  for  the  promulgation  of  opinions,  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  a  wiser  aud  better  man  than  Marcus  Aurelius — more  deeply  versed  in  the  wisdom  of 
his  time — more  elevated  in  his  intellect  above  it — more  earnest  in  his  search  for  truth,  or 
more  single-minded  in  his  devotion  to  it  when  found — let  him  abstain  from  that  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  infallibility  of  himself  and  the  multitude,  which  the  great  A.  made  with 
so  unfortunate  a  result.” 

ANTONI  NUS  PIUS,  Titus  Aure'lius  Fulvus,  a  Roman  emperor  (138-161  a.d.),  was 
b.  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (86  a.d.).  The  family  of  A.  was  originally  from  Nemausus, 
now  Nimes,  in  Gaul.  A.  inherited  great  wealth,  and  early  gave  proof  of  excellent  quali¬ 
ties.  In  120,  he  was  made  consul;  afterwards  was  sent  by  Hadrian  as  proconsul  into 
Asia,  where  the  wisdom  and  gentleness  of  his  rule  won  for  him  a  higher  reputation  than 
had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  By  his  wife  Faustina  he  had  four  children, 
of  whom  three  died,  leaving  a  daughter,  Faustina,  afterwards  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
In  138,  he  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  merit  alone,  and  came 
to  the  throne  in  the  same  year.  The  reign  of  A.  was  proverbially  peaceful  and  happy. 
In  liis  private  character,  he  was  simple,  temperate,  and  benevolent;  while  in  public 
affairs  he  acted  as  the  father  of  his  people.  The  persecution  of  Christians,  which  was 
continued  during  his  reign,  was  partly  stayed  by  his  mild  measures.  He  was  little 
engaged  in  war,  excepting  in  Britain,  where  he  extended  the  power  of  Rome,  and  built 
a  wall  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  as  a  defense  against  invasions  by  the  predatory 
inhabitants  of  the  north;  but  he  was  frequently  employed  in  arbitration  and  general 
counsel  on  the  affairs  of  foreign  states.  “  Happy  the  nation  which  has  no  history.”  The 
reign  of  A.  illustrates  this  saying,  for  by  the  justice,  wisdom,  kindliness,  and  courtesy 
of  the  emperor,  his  vast  empire  was  preserved  from  the  crimes,  conspiracies,  insurrec¬ 
tions,  and  bloodshed,  the  recording  of  which  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  historian’s 
work  in  the  dark  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  said  that  only  one  senator  was 
impeached  during  A.’s  lifetime.  Literature  received  great  encouragement;  the  laws 
were  improved;  commerce  extended;  the  means  of  communication  were  facilitated  by  the 
repair  of  roads,  bridges,  etc. ;  new  sanitary  regulations  were  introduced ;  and  a  taste  for 
architecture  fostered  in  the  citizens.  The  epithet  Pius  was  conferred  on  him  on 
account  of  his  conduct  in  defending  the  memory  of  liis  predecessor  Hadrian  against 
certain  dishonoring  measures  brought  forward  by  the  senate.  A.  d.  in  161  a.d.  The 
column  raised  to  his  memory  by  his  adopted  son  and  successor,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni¬ 
nus  (q.v.),  was  discovered  in  1709,  and  now  exists  only  in  fragments.  The  so-called 
pillar  of  Antoninus,  now  in  the  Piazza  Colonnn  at  Rome,  is  that  raised  by  the  senate  in 
honor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  after  his  victory  over  the  Marcomanni. 
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ANTONI  NUS,  Itinerary  of,  Antonini  Itinerarium,  a  valuable  geographical  work, 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  places  and  stations  on  the  principal  and  cross  roads  of 
the  Roman  empire,  with  their  distances  from  each  other  in  Roman  miles.  It  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelieus  Antoninus,  whence  its  name.  The  testi¬ 
mony,  however,  of  the  Greek  geographer  AEtliicus,  author  of  the  Cosmographia,  assures 
us  that  a  general  survey  of  the  Roman  empire  was  commenced  44  b.c.,  in  the  consulship 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  INI.  Antonius,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the 
results  of  the  survey  received  the  sanction  of  the  state.  These  results,  it  is  with  some 
probability  inferred,  are  embodied  in  this  Itinerary,  which,  it  is  further  supposed, 
received  additions  and  amendments  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  Subsequent  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  down  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Wes* 
seliug  (Amst.,  4to,  1735)  and  Parthey  (Berl.,  1848). 

ANTONI  NUS,  Wall  of,  Antonini  vallum,  a  barrier  erected  between  the  firths  of 
F orth  and  Clyde  by  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to  restrain  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  native  tribes.  A  fragment  of  a  Roman  pillar,  which  was  at  one  time  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  fixes  the  date  of  its  execution  to  140  a.d.  The  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  work  is  generally  attributed  to  the  imperial  legate  Lollius  Urbicus.  Its 
length  was  about  27  English  m. — the  eastern  termination  being,  according  to  two  dif- 
erent  suppositions,  at  Carriden,  or  at  Ivinniel,  on  the  Forth ;  the  western,  at  old  Kilpat¬ 
rick,  or  at  Dunglass  castle,  on  the  Clyde.  The  work  consisted  of  a  ditch  about  20  ft. 
deep  and  40  wide,  a  rampart  of  earth  and  stone  about  20  ft.  high  and  24  ft.  thick  at  the 
base,  and  on  the  inner  or  s.  side  of  the  rampart  a  paved  military  road.  It  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  chain  of  nineteen  forts,  with  watch-towers  between.  The  line  of  the  wall 
may  still  be  traced  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  most  perfect  fragments  are  at  Elf 
hill,  on  the  moor  of  Bonnieside,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Castlecary;  within  the 
park  of  Callander  house,  near  Falkirk;  and  on  the  slopes  at  Inveravon,  not  far  from  the 
railway  station  at  Polmont.  It  is  commonly  designated  Graham's  Bike — a  name  given 
also  to  more  than  one  ancient  ditch  and  rampart  in  England.  See  Severus,  Wall  of. 
For  best  accounts  of  the  wall  of  Antonine  see  Roy’s  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in 
North  Britain  (1793)  and  Stuart’s  Caledonia  Romana  (2d  ed.,  1852). 

ANTONIO,  Nicolas,  1617-84;  a  Spanish  bibliographer  and  critic.  In  1659,  Philip 
IV.  made  him  his  general  agent  at  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  remained  20  years,  and 
employed  most  of  liis  time  on  his  great  work,  which  was  a  complete  list  of  Spanish 
authors  and  a  catalogue  of  their  writings.  He  published  part  of  it  in  1672  under  the 
title  New  Spanish  Library,  and  in  1696  the  Old  Library  appeared.  About  1677,  he 
was  fiscal  for  the  royal  council  in  Madrid.  His  Bibliotheca  Hispana  is  considered  by 
some  critics  the  best  work  on  Spanish  literature.  He  also  wrote  a  critique  on  fabulous 
histories. 

ANTO'NIUS,  Marcus,  b.  143,  killed  87  b.c.  ;  commonly  called  “  the  orator;”  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  Roman  lawyers  and  speakers.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Mark 
Antony,  the  triumvir.  In  103  he  obtained  the  government  of  Cilicia,  with  the  title  of 
proprietor,  and  in  99  became  consul.  He  favored  the  aristocratic  party,  and  was  an 
adherent  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war  against  Marius,  by  whose  order  he  was  assassinated. 
In  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  Marcus  A.  and  L.  Crassus  were  the  first  Roman  orators  who 
equaled  the  great  speakers  of  Greece. 

ANTO'NIUS,  Marcus  (Mark  Antony),  the  Roman  triumvir,  b.  in  83  b.c.,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  one  of  the  oldest  patrician  families,  was  the  son  of  the  praetor  M.  Antonius 
Creticus,  and,  on  the  side  of  his  mother  Julia,  was  related  to  Julius  Caesar.  His  youth 
was  wasted  in  dissipation,  and  finding  himself  pressed  by  numerous  impatient  creditors, 
he  escaped  to  Greece  in  58  b.c.,  where,  for  a  short  time,  he  listened  to  the  teaching  of 
Athenian  philosophers  and  orators,  His  studies  here  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  pro- 
consul  Gabinius,  who  appointed  him  as  leader  of  his  cavalry.  In  the  campaign  against 
Aristobulus  in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt,  A.  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
activity,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers.  After  assisting  Caesar  in  Gaul,  he 
went  to  Rome  in  50  b.c.,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  former,  who  stood  in  great 
danger  from  the  hostility  of  the  oligarchical  party,  and  was  appointed  an  augur,  and 
chosen  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  In  the  following  year,  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  he  was  expelled  from  the  curia,  and  fled  to  Caesar,  who 
made  use  of  this  event  as  a  pretext  for  his  war  against  Pompey.  At  the  outbreak  of 
this  war,  A.  received  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  in  Italy.  In  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Caesar’s  army.  In  47,  he  was  made  master  of 
the  horse  by  Caesar,  who  left  him  to  govern  Italy  during  his  absence  in  Africa.  Antony, 
as  usual,  disgraced  himself ;  got  perpetually  drunk ;  divorced  his  wife,  and  mairied  an 
actress  with  whom  he  paraded  offensively  through  the  chief  towns  of  the  peninsula.  _  In 
44  b.c’.  he  married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius;  was  made  consul,  and  vainly 
endeavored  to  prevail  on  the  Romans  to  recognize  Caesar  as  emperor.  After  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Caesar,  he  played  the  part  so  well  described  by  Shakespeare;  and  by  his 
funeral  oration,  and  the  well-timed  display  of  Caesars  bloody  robe,  so  wrought  on  the 
passions  of  the  people,  that  the  conspirators  were  compelled  to  escape  from  Rome,  leav¬ 
ing  the  successful  orator  for  a  while  in  possession  of  almost  absolute  power.  .  Next,  we 
find  A.  occupied  in  disputes  and  reconciliations  witli  Octavianus  (Ca?sai^s  lieii),  besiei^- 
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ingMutina,  and  then  denounced  by  Cicero  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  In  43  b.c.,  his 
troops  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  when  he  escaped  beyond  the  Alps;  visited 
the  camp  of  Lepidus,  who  commanded  in  Gaul ;  and  gained  the  favor  of  the  army,  of 
which  he  took  command.  Plancus  and  Pollio  joined  him  with  their  troops;  and  A., 
•who  so  recently  had  escaped  as  a  helpless  fugitive  from  Italy,  returned  to  Rome  at  the 
head  of  17  legions  and  10,000  cavalry.  Octavianus,  who  had  pretended  to  maintain 
republican  principles,  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and  held  a  consultation  with  A.  and 
Lepidus  on  the  island  of  Reno  (or  Lavino),  near  Bologna,  when  it  was  determined  that 
these  triumviri  should  share  the  whole  Roman  world  among  themselves.  To  secure 
their  spoil,  they  returned  to  Rome,  and  began  their  course  of  murder  and  robbery 
throughout  Italy.  Among  their  first  victims  fell  Cicero,  the  orator,  -whose  eloquence 
they  dreaded.  According  to  Appian,  not  less  than  300  senators  and  2000  knights  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  triumviri.  After  making  Italy  safe  for  themselves,  and  raising 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  carry  on  their  war  abroad,  A.  and  Octavianus  led  their 
troops  into  Macedonia  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  defeated  the  republican  forces. 
A.  next  paid  a  visit  to  Athens,  and  then  went  into  Asia,  to  arrange  his  dispute  with 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  whose  conduct  had  offended  the  triumviri.  The  queen  her¬ 
self  appeared  to  answer  his  challenge,  and  captivated  A.  by  her  beauty  and  address. 
The  general  who  had  overeome  Brutus  and  Cassius  was  nowr  made  a  prisoner,  though 
not  of  war.  He  followed  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and  lived  with  her  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  until  he  was  aroused  by  tidings  of  the  quarrel  which  had  taken  place  in  Italy 
between  his  own  relatives  and  Octavianus.  This  dispute  gave  rise  to  a  short  war,  which 
came  to  an  end  before  A.  arrived  in  Italy.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  wgrld  now 
took  place  between  the  triumviri,  and  was  soon  quietly  arranged  at  Brundusfum.  A. 
took  the  east,  and  Octavianus  took  the  west;  while  the  ambition  of  the  feeble  Lepidus 
"was  appeased  by  his  having  the  whole  of  Africa  for  his  portion.  Even  this  shadow  of 
dominion  was  taken  from  him  in  36  b.c.  Meanwhile  A.  had  confirmed  his  friendship 
with  Octavianus  by  a  marriage  with  Octavia,  his  sister.  He  now  returned  to  Cleopatra, 
resumed  his  former  voluptuous  mode  of  life,  squandered  the  wealth  of  Rome  in  gifts  to 
his  royal  mistress,  and  became  guilty  of  gross  acts  of  injustice.  Octavianus  made  use 
of  these  facts  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  people  against  A.,  and  a  war 
between  the  rivals  became  unavoidable.  A.,  in  his  idleness,  tried  to  postpone  the  trial 
of  strength  which  he  saw  inevitably  approaching,  and  filled  the  island  of  Samos  (where 
his  troops  were  quartered)  with  musicians,  jugglers,  and  buffoons.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome, 
he  was  deposed  from  the  triumvirate,  and  war  was  proclaimed  against  Cleopatra.  Each 
party  collected  its  forces,  and  in  the  naval  engagement  which  took  place  (31  b.c.),  near 
Actium  (q.v.),  A.  was  defeated.  His  subsequent  hope  of  finding  troops  still  faithful  to 
him  in  Libya  was  disappointed.  He  returned  to  Egypt,  where,  with  Cleopatra,  he 
once  more  forgot  political  cares  and  vexations,  until  his  amusements  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Octavianus  at  Alexandria.  A.  now  roused  himself,  made 
a  charge  with  his  cavalry,  and  repelled  the  enemy;  but  the  advantage  was  only  momen¬ 
tary.  Deserted  by  the  Egyptian  fleet,  as  bjr  his  own  army,  and  suspecting  that  even 
Cleopatra  had  conspired  against  him,  he  went  to  her  palace,  from  which  the  queen  had 
escaped.  Deceived  by  a  false  message  informing  him  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  A.  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  falling  upon  his  sword,  in  the  year  30  b.c. 

ANTO  NIUS,  or  Antony  of  Padua,  Saint,  was  b.  at  Lisbon,  Aug.  15,  1195,  and,  on 
the  father’s  side,  was  related  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  was  first  a  monk  of  the 
Augustine  order,  and  in  1221  became  one  of  the  most  active  propagators  of  the  order  of 
Franciscans.  On  his  missionary  voyage  to  Africa,  being  cast  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  he 
preached  with  great  success  at  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Bologna,  and  Padua,  where  he  d., 
June  13,  1231.  The  legends  of  A.  of  P.  are  full  of  absurd  fables.  Among  others,  we 
are  told  that  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher  was  so  great  that  even  the  fish  in  the  sea  were 
deeply  affected  by  it!  His  anniversary  falls  on  June  13.  His  monument,  a  fine  work 
of  statuary,  is  in  the  church  which  bears  his  name  at  Padua. 

ANTONOMA'SIA,  in  rhetoric,  the  substitution  of  any  epithet  or  phrase  for  a  proper 
name;  as,  “  the  Stagyrite,”  for  Aristotle;  “the  little  corporal,”  for  Napoleon;  “the  man 
on  horseback,”  for  Grant,  etc.  Sometimes  the  process  is  reversed;  as,  calling  a  good 
orator  a  “  Cicero.”  In  both  cases  the  figure  is  akin  to  metonymy. 

ANTON  ULRICH,  second  son  of  duke  Ferdinand  Albert  of  Braunchweig-WolfenbiU- 
tel  (till  1735,  Braunchweig-Bevern,  the  title  by  which  the  prince  was  first  known  in 
Russia),  was  b.  in  1714.  When  the  Russian,  empress  Anna  was  looking  out  for  an 
alliance  for  her  niece,  Anna  Carlowna,  princess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  influence 
of  Austria  led  her  to  choose  A.  U.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  Russia,  in  1733,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  a  cuirassier  regiment,  and  placed  in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable 
pension.  The  marriage  was,  however,  long  delayed.  The  princess  showed  a  decided 
distaste  for  the  insignificant  character  of  the  bridegroom-elect,  and  only  married  him  to 
avoid  a  still  more  hated  union  with  the  son  of  Biron.  The  birth  of  the  prince  Ivan  took 
place  in  1740,  a  year  after  the  marriage.  About  the  same  time,  the  empress  falling 
dangerously  sick,  appointed  the  infant  prince  her  successor,  and  Biron  regent.  After 
her  death,  A.  U.  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  reverse  this  appointment,  which  only  led 
to  the  punishment  of  those  supposed  to  have  instigated  them,  and  to  his  own  militar}* 
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degradation.  Biroffls  conduct  towards  the  parents  of  the  infant  prince  becoming 
unbearably  insolent,  Anna  appealed  in  despair  to  gen.  Miinnich,  who  put  a  sudden  end 
to  Biron’s  sway,  and  declared  the  grand-duchess  and  her  husband  regents.  After  a  few 
months,  Anna  ungratefully  overthrew  Miinnich.  After  his  fall,  as  little  unity  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  ministers  at  the  helm  as  between  herself  and  her  husband,  and  the 
government  was  looked  upon  as  both  a  foreign  and  a  contemptible  one.  Then  came 
the  revolution  of  the  5tli  Dec.,  1741,  which  in  one  night  raised  Elizabeth  (q.v.)  to  the 
throne.  A.  U.  and  his  consort  were  exiled,  and  lived  long  at  Cholmogory,  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Archangel.  Three  children  were  born  to  them  in  exile.  Anna  d.  in  1746. 
Catharine  II.  offered  A.  U.  his  freedom,  but  he  declined  it.  Ultimately,  he  grew  blind. 
The  exact  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about 
1780.  Catharine  offered  to  his  children  an  asylum  in  Jutland,  where  they  all  died  in 
comfortable  circumstances. 

ANTONY,  Saint,  surnamed  The  Great,  and  also  Antony  of  Thebes,  the  father  of 
monachism,  was  b.  about  the  year  251  a.d.,  at  Koma,  near  Heraklea,  in  upper  Egypt. 
His  parents  were  both  wealthy  and  pious,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  religious  education. 
Having,  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  divine  injunction,  sold  his  possessions, 
and  distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  poor,  he  withdrew  into  the  wilderness,  where 
he  disciplined  himself  in  all  those  austerities  which  have  hallowed  his  memory  in  the 
Catholic  church,  and  formed  the  model  of  the  monastic  life.  When  30  years  of  age,  how¬ 
ever,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  deeper  repose  than  his  situation  afforded,  he  penetrated 
further  into  the  desert,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  an  old  min  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where 
he  spent  twenty  years  in  the  most  rigorous  seclusion;  but,  in  305,  he  was  persuaded  to 
leave  this  retreat  by  the  prayers  of  numerous  anchorites,  who  wished  to  live  under 
his  direction.  He  now  founded  the  monastery  of  Fai'oum,  which  at  first  was  only  a 
group  of  separate  and  scattered  cells  near  Memphis  and  ArsinoS;  but  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  may  be  considered  the  origin  of  cenobite  life.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians 
by  Maximian,  in  311  a.d.,  induced  St.  A.  to  leave  his  cell,  and  proceed  to  Alexandria, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but,  having  failed  in  this,  he  returned 
to  his  solitude  in  the  course  of  a  year,  which,  however,  he  soon  left,  and  plunged  yet 
deeper  into  the  desert.  At  length  he  found  a  lodgment  on  a  hill,  about  a  day’s  journey 
from  the  Red  sea;  but  his  disciples,  discovering  his  retreat,  so  pressed  him  with  their 
affectionate  importunities,  that  he  ventured  to  accompany  them  back.  After  many  pious 
exhortations,  he  once  more  left  them,  and  soon  became  the  mighty  oracle  of  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Nile.  In  355,  the  venerable  hermit,  then  104  years  of  age,  made  a  journey 
to  Alexandria  to  dispute  with  the  Arians.  He  had  interviews  with  Athanasius  and 
other  distinguished  persons;  but  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  retired  to  his  desert 
home,  where  he  d.,  356  a.d. 

Athanasius  states,  in  his  Life  of  St.  A.,  that  the  saint  wore  only  a  coarse  shirt  of 
hair,  and  never  washed  his  body,  which  is  more  credible  than  the  stories  he  relates  of 
his  encounters  with  the  devil,  or  his  miracles.  His  whole  conduct  indicates  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  a  glowing  and  yet  gloomy  fancy,  which  is  the  proper  condition  of 
religious  asceticism.  Although  the  father  of  monachism,  St.  A.  is  not  the  author  of 
any  monastic  “rules;”  those  which  the  monks  of  the  eastern  schismatic  sects  attribute 
to  him  are  the  production  of  St.  Basil.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  saint  in  the 
Catholic  church.  Accounts  of  his  life  and  miracles  are  given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of 
the  Bollandists,  under  the  date  of  the  17th  Jan.,  on  which  day  his  festival  was  kept. 

St.  Anthony’s  Fire. — The  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  name:  “In  1089,  a  pestilential  eyrsipelatous 
distemper,  called  the  sacred  fire,  swept  off  great  numbers  in  most  provinces  of  France ; 
public  prayers  and  processions  were  ordered  against  this  scourge.  At  length,  it  pleased  , 
God  to  grant  many  miraculous  cures  of  this  dreadful  distemper  to  those  who  implored 
his  mercy  through  the  intercession  of  St.  A.,  especially  before  his  relics;  the  church  [of 
La  Motte  St.  Didier,  near  Yienne,  in  Dauphine]  in  which  they  were  deposited  was 
resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  his  patronage  was  implored  over  the 
whole  kingdom  against  this  disease.”  The  “  order  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Anthony,”  a 
religious  fraternity,  founded  about  1090,  for  the  relief  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  fire 
of  St.  A.,  survived  in  France  till  1790. 

St.  Anthony’s  Well,  a  small  fountain  near  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  A.,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Arthur’s  seat  (q.v.),  near  Edinburgh.  This  interesting  fountain,  which 
consists  only  of  a  stone  basin,  into  which  water  trickles  from  under  an  incumbent  rock, 
is  celebrated  in  the  Scottish  song — “O,  waly,  waly .” 

ANTKAI GIIES,  Emanuel-Louis-Henri  Delaunay,  Count  of,  a  great  politician, 
but  very  ambiguous  character,  was  b.  at  Yivarais,  in  the  department  Ardeclie,  in  1765, 
and  was  educated  under  the  Abbe  Maury.  His  superior  talents  were  first  displayed  in 
his  Memoir e  sur  les  Etats  generaux,  leurs  Droits  et  la  Manier  de  les  convoquer  (1788).  This 
book,  full  of  daring  assertions  of  liberty,  was  one  of  the  first  sparks  of  the  fire  which 
afterwards  rose  to  such  height  in  the  French  revolution.  In  1789,  when  A.  was  chosen 
as  a  deputy,  he  not  only  defended  the  privileges  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  also 
ranked  himself  with  those  who  opposed  the  union  of  the  three  estates  ;  while  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  constitution,  he  maintained  that  the  royal  veto  was  an  indispensable  part 
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of  good  government.  After  leaving  the  assembly,  in  1790,  lie  was  employed  in 
diplomacy  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  where  he  defended  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons. 
In  1803,  he  was  employed  under  Alexander  of  Russia  in  an  embassy  to  Dresden,  where 
he  wrote  against  Bonaparte  a  brochure,  entitled  A  Fragment  of  the  18 th  Book  of  Polybms, 
discovered  on  Mount  Athos.  He  afterwards  came  to  England,  and  acquired  great  in¬ 
fluence  with  Canning.  Despite  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  Bourbons,  lie 
could  never  win  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII.  In  1812,  he  was  murdered,  with  liis 
wife,  at  his  residence  near  London,  by  an  Italian  servant,  who,  immediately  after  the 
act,  committed  suicide. 

ANTRIM,  a  co.  of  Michigan,  in  the  n.w.  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  on  Grand 
Traverse  bay;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80,  5237.  Farming  is  the  main  business.  Co.  seat,  Elk 
Rapids. 

ANTRIM,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  n.e.  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster;  bounded, 
n.,  by  the  Atlantic;  w.,  by  the  n.  part  of  the  river  Bann,  dividing  it  from  Londonderry, 
and  by  lough  Neagh;  s.,  by  Lagan  river,  separating  it  from  the  co.  of  Down;  s.e.,  by 
Belfast  lough;  and  e.  by  the  Irish  channel.  It  stands  third  among  the  Irish  counties  in 
population,  but  in  extent  only  ninth.  Its  greatest  length  is  56  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
20;  its  extent  of  sea-coast,  90  m.  Area,  1164  sq.m.  About  two  thirds  of  this  is  arable; 
a  fourth,  barren;  and  a  seventy-fourth  in  woods.  Pop.  in ’51,  352,264;  ’61,  368,948;  '81, 
421,943,  of  whom  nearly  190,000  were  Presb.,  108,000  Rom.  Catholics,  98,000  Prot.  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  Off  the  n.  coast  lie  Rathlin  isle  and  the 
Skerries;  and  off  the  e.  coast,  the  Maiden  rocks.  The  e.  coast  is  hilly;  and  fr£>m  Larne 
to  Fair  Head,  parallel  mountain-ranges  of  no  great  height,  and  covering  a  third  of  the 
county,  stretch  s.w.  into  the  interior,  forming  valleys  opening  seaward,  called  the  glens 
of  Antrim.  The  interior  slopes  towards  lough  Neagh.  The  highest  eminences-  are — 
Trostan,  1810  ft. ;  and  Slievemish,  or  Slemish,  1782  ft.  The  principal  streams  are — the 
Bann,  from  lough  Neagh  to  the  Atlantic;  the  Main,  running  parallel  to  the  Bann,  but  in 
the  reverse  direction,  into  lough  Neagh;  and  the  Bush,  flowing  n.  into  the  Atlantic. 
Many  peat-bogs  occur  in  the  county.  Six  sevenths  of  the  surface  consists  of  basaltic 
trap,  often  alternating  with  red  ochre,  and  overlying  hardened  chalk,  green-sand,  new 
red  sandstone,  and  mica-slate.  The  surface  and  edges  of  the  trap-field,  in  some  places, 
present  basaltic  columns  of  varied  outlines.  The  green-sand  and  new  red  sandstone 
crop  out  on  the  e.  and  s.e.  borders,  and  millstone  grit  occurs  in  the  n.e.  Between  Ballv- 
castle  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  the  basalt  assumes  very  picturesque  forms;  and  the 
Giants’  causeway  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  columnar  basalt  in  the  world. 
Fine  salt-mines  occur  at  Duncrue  and  Carrickfergus ;  and  small  coal-fields  near  Bally- 
castle  and  in  the  interior.  Rich  beds  of  iron  ore  of  fine  quality  have  been  recently 
opened  in  Glenravel,  and  a  large  export  has  been  carried  on  from  Cushendall  and  Carn- 
lough.  The  soil  of  A.  is  mostly  light,  and  the  chief  crop  is  oats.  In  1878,  246,498 
acres  were  under  crop,  81,760  being  in  oats,  45,831  in  potatoes,  and  5372  in  wheat.  The 
land  is  very  much  subdivided;  and  the  rearing  of  flax,  and  the  various  branches  of  the 
linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woolen  manufacture,  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  people.  In 
1878,  there  were  upwards  of  91,000  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  national  schools  in  the 
county  (22,000  being  Catholics).  The  principal  towns  are — Belfast,  Lisburn,  Bally¬ 
mena,  Ballymoney,  Carrickfergus,  Larne,  and  Antrim.  A.  co.  returns  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament;  Belfast  borough,  two;  and  Carrickfergus  and  Lisburn  boroughs,  each 
one.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Presbyterians,  the  county  having  been  extensively 
colonized  from  England  and  Scotland.  The  original  possessors  were  the  O’Neills,  who, 
partially  dispossessed  by  John  de  Courcy,  reappeared  as  chief,  on  the  failure  of  his  line, 
and  in  1533  regained  the  whole  country,  except  Carrickfergus  and  part  of  the  glens — 
held  by  the  Bissets  of  Glenarm.  The  forfeiture  of  Shane  O’Neill  terminated  the  dornin 
ion  of  his  race. 

ANT  WERP  (in  French,  Anyeiis),  the  capital  of  the  province  which  bears  its  name, 
and  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Belgium,  is  situate  on  the  river  Scheldt.  Pop.  ’80, 
169,112.  Its  chief  public  institutions  are — the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Academy  of  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Sculpture,  formerly  known  as  the  Academy  of  St.  Mark,  a  medical  and  surgical 
school,  naval  arsenal,  museum,  and  zoological  gardens.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the 
noblest  gothic  structures  in  Europe,  is  500  ft.  in  length  by  240  in  breadth,  with  a  roof 
supported  by  125  pillars,  and  a  very  lofty  spire.  The  interior  is  enriched  by  the  two 
greatest  of  all  the  pictures  of  Rubens,  the  Elevation  of  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
The  church  of  St.  James  contains  the  monument  of  the  Rubens  family.  The  newforti 
fications,  recently  erected,  render  the  commercial  capital  of  Belgium  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  places  in  Europe.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  A.  have  recently 
greatly  extended,  and  the  large  dock  and  quay  accommodation  having  been  found  too 
limited,  steps  have  been  taken  for  making  a  new  quarter  of  the  town,  with  ample 
harbor-room,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Scheldt.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
sugar,  white-lead,  cotton  goods,  point-lace,  linen  thread,  carpets,  gold  and  silver  lace. 
It  is  still  celebrated  for  its  sewing-silk,  black  silk  stuffs,  and  printer’s  ink,  as  it  was  in 
former  times  for  its  velvets,  damasks,  and  satins.  There  are  also  to  be  mentioned 
tobacco-manufacture,  the  cutting  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  ship¬ 
building. 
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A.  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  8th  c. ;  in  the  12th  and  13th  it  gave  signs  of  consid¬ 
erable  prosperity,  and  in  1550  numbered  more  than  200,000  inhabitants.  The  union  of 
Belgium  with  Holland  in  1815  was  very  favorable  to  the  commerce  and  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  A.  By  the  revolution  of  Aug.,  1830,  it  was  linked  to  the  destiny  of  Belgium. 
When  the  revolutionary  party  gained  possession,  the  commandant,  gen.  Cliasse, 
retreated  to  the  citadel,  and,  exasperated  by  the  breach  of  truce,  commenced  a  bom¬ 
bardment  which  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  about  thirty  houses.  In  1832,  a  French 
army  of  50,000  men,  under  marshal  Gerard,  appeared  before  A.,  to  demand  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  citadel,  which  gen.  Cliasse  refused.  After  the  interior  of  the  citadel  had 
been  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  French  artillery,  gen.  Chasse  capitulated;  the  Flemish  for¬ 
tification,  and  the  forts  Burght,  Zwindreclit,  and  Austroweel  were  surrendered  to  the 
Belgian  troops,  and  the  Dutch  troops  were  taken  to  France,  as  hostages  for  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  forts  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  according  to  an  article  in  the  negotiation  of 
Nov.  15,  1831,  which  stipulated  that  the  five  citadels  held  by  the  Dutch  troops  in  Belgium 
should  be  surrendered. 

ANTJ  BIS,  an  Egyptian  deity,  styled  Anepu  on  hieroglyphic  monuments,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  mythology,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Nephthys.  By  the  Greeks,  he  was  frequently 
stjded  Hermes  or  Hermanubis,  combining  the  Egyptian  with  the  Grecian  name.  He  is 
represented  on  monuments  as  having  the  head  of  a  jackal,  with  pointed  ears  and  snout, 
which  the  Greeks  frequently  changed  to  those  of  a  dog.  Sometimes  he  is  seen  wearing 
a  double  crown.  A  white  and  yellow  cock  was  sacrificed  to  him.  His  office,  like  that 
of  Hermes  Psychopompus  among  the  Greeks,  was  to  accompany  the  ghosts  of  the 
deceased  into  Hades  (Amenthes),  and  there  to  assist  Horus  in  weighing  their  actions, 
under  the  inspection  of  Osiris.  As,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Egyptian  worship 
had  spread  beyond  Egypt  itself,  the  two  conceptions  of  A.  and  Hermes  were  blent 
together,  and  the  dog’s  head  of  the  former  was  found  united  to  the  insignia  of  the  latter. 

ANTJPSHTJHUB/,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Bolundshuhur,  n.w. 
provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  73  m.  e.  from  Delhi,  on  the  route  to  Bareilly. 
The  channel  of  the  Ganges  is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  but  only  about  one  fifth  of  that 
space  is  occupied  by  the  stream  in  the  dry  season.  The  town  is  ill  built  and  crowded, 
the  houses  either  of  mud  or  ill-cemented  brick.  Pop.  ’71,  10,644. 

A  NUS,  The,  and  its  Diseases.  The  term  anus  is  applied  by  anatomists  to  the  lower 
or  (in  the  case  of  animals)  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  intestinal  canal;  the  rectum 
terminating  externally  in  the  anus.  With  regard  to  its  anatomy,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  is  kept  firmly  closed  on  ordinary  occasions  by  the  external  and  internal  sphincter 
muscles,  the  former  of  which  contracts  the  integument  around  the  opening,  and,  by  its 
attachment  to  the  coccyx  behind,  and  to  a  tendinous  center  in  front,  helps  the  levator 
ani  muscle  in  supporting  the  aperture  during  the  expulsive  efforts  that  are  made  in  the 
passage  of  the  fieces  or  intestinal  evacuations;  while  the  latter  or  internal  sphincter,  is  an 
aggregation  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  rectum,  and  acts  in 
contracting  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  main  function  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  is 
expressed  in  its  name,  it  being  the  antagonist  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  which 
act  in  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces.  The  integument  around  the  anus  lies  in  radiating 
plaits,  which  allow  of  its  stretching  without  pain  during  the  passage  of  the  faeces ;  and 
the  margin  is  provided  with  a  number  of  sebaceous  glands,  which,  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  secrete  strongly  odorous  matters.  See  Anal  Glands.  Infants  are  occasionally 
born  with  an  imperforate  anus,  or  congenital  closure  of  the  rectum.  In  the  simplest 
form  of  this  affection,  the  anus  is  merely  closed  by  thin  skin,  which  soon  becomes  dis¬ 
tended  with  the  meconium  (q.v.).  More  complicated  cases  are  those  (1)  in  which  the  gut 
terminates  some  distance  above  the  seat  of  the  anus  in  a  blind  sac  or  pouch ,  (2)  where 
the  rectum  terminates  in  the  bladder,  etc.  Fortunately,  the  closure  by  a  layer  of  skin  is 
far  the  most  common  form  of  imperforate  anus,  and  the  little  patient  is  at  once  relieved 
by  a  very  simple  surgical  operation.  If,  however,  no  treatment  be  adopted,  which  is  too 
often  the  case,  in  consequence  of  a  popular  delusion  that  the  affection  is  incurable,  the 
abdomen  becomes  distended  and  hard,  vomiting  comes  on,  the  vomited  matters  soon 
assume  a  faecal  smell,  and  the  infant  dies  in  a  few  days,  either  from  exhaustion  or 
rupture  of  the  intestines. 

Spasm  of  the  sphincter  ani  is  by  no  means  a  rare  affection;  it  is  characterized  by 
violent  pain  of  the  anus,  with  difficulty  in  passing  the  faeces.  On  attempting  an  exanii 
nation,  the  muscle  feels  hard,  and  resists  the  introduction  of  the  finger.  It  usually 
occurs  in  sudden  paroxysms,  which  soon  go  off;  but  sometimes  it  is  of  a  more  persistent 
character.  Its  causes  are  not  clearly  known,  and  although  most  surgeons  regard  it  as  a 
special  affection,  some  consider  that  the  spasm  is  not  a  disease  in  itself,  but  merely  a 
symptom  of  some  slight  excoriation  or  ulceration.  Suppositories  containing  opium  or 
belladonna  introduced  during  the  period  of  relaxation,  are  sometimes  of  use;  and  if  there 
are  ulcers,  they  must  be  specially  treated.  Ulceration  occurring  as  a  breach  of  surface 
at  one  or  more  points  around  the  anus,  but  not  extending  within  the  orifice,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  persons  who  are  not  attentive  to  cleanliness,  and  especially ^  in 
women  with  vaginal  discharges.  Strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  the  patient  being 
directed  to  apply  warm  water  to  the  parts  at  least  twice  daily  with  a  sponge  (which  after 
each  operation  should  be  carefully  rinsed  out),  and  one  or  two  applications  of  the  solid 
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nitrate  of  silver,  followed  by  black-wash,  will  effect  a  speedy  cure.  If  the  ulcer  is  seated 
partly  without  the  anus  and  partly  within  the  rectum,  the  distress  is  much  more  sevei  , 
and  the  treatment  often  requires  the  use  of  the  knife.  Fissure  of  the  anus  is  a  tein 
applied  to  an  affection  consisting  in  one  or  more  cracks,  excoriations,  or  superficial 
ulcerations,  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  at  the  veige  of 
the  anus,  and  only  slightly  involving  the  rectum.  They  give  rise  to  intense  pam  during 
the  passage  of  the  evacuations,  and  for  some  hours  afterwards  to  great  discomfort  smart¬ 
ing  and  itching.  The  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  to  endeavor  to  procure  regular  and 
somewhat  soft  evacuations,  and  to  sponge  with  warm  water  immediately  afteiwaids,  the 
parts  being  dried  with  a  soft  cloth.  One  or  two  applications  of  solid  niti ate  of  silver 
will  sometimes  cure  the  disease;  and  an  ointment,  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or  one  containing 
chloroform,  will  sometimes  serve  to  allay  the  irritation  and  heal  the  parts.  Pruritus  an  i, 
which  simply  means  intense  itching  and  irritation  of  this  part,  is  perhaps  rathei  to  be 
regarded  as  a  symptom  of  certain  morbid  changes  rather  than  as  a  special  disoidei ;  but 
as  it  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  is  productive  of  much  suffering,  it  must  not  be 
passed  over.  It  is  often  associated  with  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  intestinal  secretions, 
or  with  simple  constipation;  with  a  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membiane,  with  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  womb;  with  the  presence  of  thread-worms  in  the  rectum, 
etc. ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  common  in  persons  whose  occupations  are  sedentary.  The 
affection  is  often  much  aggravated  by  the  patient’s  being  unable  to  refrain  from  scratch¬ 
ing  the  parts,  which  leads  to  excoriations,  ulcerations,  thickening  of  the  skin,  etc.  1  he 
symptoms  are  usually  most  severe  when  the  sufferer  begins  to  get  warm  in  bed.  If  the 
affection  arise  from  worms,  or  a  loaded  state  of  the  large  intestines,  enemata  and 
purgatives  will  give  immediate  relief.  If  unhealthy  excretions  exist,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  diet,  and  the  occasional  administration  of  a  pill  containing  a  grain  of  calomel 
and  four  grains  of  watery  extract  of  aloes,  together  with  the  local  application  of  soap 
and  water  to  the  parts,  will  often  stop  the  itching.  If  there  are  any  cracks  or  ulcers, 
nitrate  of  silver  must  be  applied  until  they  heal.  To  prevent  the  reappearance  of  these 
sores,  the  patient  should  bathe  the  parts  night  and  morning  with  a  strong  solution  of 
alum.  An  ointment  composed  of  a  drachm  of  calomel  and  an  ounce  of  lard  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Smith  of  King’s  College  hospital,  when  other  means  have  failed; 
who  also  states  that  the  daily  introduction  of  a  well-oiled  bougie,,  made  of  black  wax, 
will  sometimes  succeed  in  very  obstinate  cases.  The  other  principal  affections  of  the 
anus  ar e  fistula,  piles,  and  prolapsus,  which  are  discussed  in  special  articles. 


ANVIL,  an  iron  block,  with  a  smooth,  flat,  steel  face,  on  which  malleable  metals  are 
hammered  and  shaped.  A.  ’s  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  tiny  articles  used  by  watchmakers 
to  the  immense  masses  for  trip-hammer  work  in  great  iron  foundries.  The  common  A. 
of  blacksmiths  has  a  cone  or  horn  at  one  end,  and  a  socket  for  a  chisel  in  the  other.  The 
best  A.  are  made  of  cast  iron,  faced  with  steel,  the  steel  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mold  and  the  iron  poured  upon  it. 

ANVILLE,  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon  d’,  a  celebrated  French  geographer,  b.  at 
Paris  in  1697,  d.  in  1782.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  geographical  science.  Such  was 
his  natural  taste  for  map-drawing  that  his  first  study  of  the  ancient  authors  induced  him 
to  publish,  at  the  age  of  15,  a  map  of  Greece.  His  rare  qualities  gained  him  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Abbe  de  Songuerue,  from  whom  he  received  those  instructions  which  were 
the  source  of  that  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  he  subsequently  acquired.  He  read 
the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  and  philosophers-,  as  well  as  poets,  specially  noting  the 
names  and  positions  of  cities  and  nations.  He  advanced  the  science  of  geography,  not 
only  by  the  vast  number  of  maps  which  he  executed,  but  also  by  the  treatises,  full  of 
erudition  and  of  historic  and  critical  details,  in  which  he  discussed  numerous  interesting 
questions.  The  works  of  A.  announced  by  M.  de  Maine  many  years  ago,  were  to  have 
been  contained  in  6  vols.,  exclusive  of  the  volumes  of  maps.  The  principal  portion  was 
published  in  1834  by  Levrault.  But  the  death  of  M.  de  Maine  in  1832  stopped  the  quarto 
edition  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  volume,  to  which  the  map  of  Africa  was  however 
wanting,  although  the  text  had  been  added,  with  notes  digested  from  the  most  recent 
investigations  in  that  country.  A.  has  left  211  maps  and  plans,  and  78  memoirs,  the 
most  of  which  are  inserted  in  the  Becueil  des  Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-lettres.  His  best  map  is  that  of  ancient  Egypt.  His  Orbis  Veteribus  Notus,  and 
Orbis  Bomanus,  are  also  invaluable.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  maps  of  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  both  ancient  and  medieval.  His  maps  of  modern  countries  contain  all  the 
knowledge  attained  in  his  time.  His  valuable  collection  of  maps  was  purchased  in  1779 
by  the  French  government  for  the  royal  library. 

ANWARI,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  who  flourished  during  the  12th  c.,  was  b.  in  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  and  educated  at  the  college  of  Mansur,  at  Tus.  He  emerged  from 
obscurity  in  the  course  of  a  night.  The  story  goes  that  the  Seljukide  sultan,  Sanjar, 
happened  on  one  occasion  to  visit  Tus,  wThen  the  imagination  of  the  youtfiful  poet  was  so 
excited  by  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  glittering  retinue,  that  he  resolved  to  write 
a  poem  in  his  praise.  By  next  morning  it  was  finished,  and  presented  to  Sanjar,  who 
instantly  placed  the  fortunate  youth  among  his  courtiers.  A.  now  began  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  astrology,  which  was  his  ruin;  for  having  predicted  that  in  1185  or  1186  a.d.  a 
hurricane  would  burst  over  all  Asia,  overthrow  the  most  solid  edifices,  and  shake  the 
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very  mountains,  and  nothing  of  the  sort  really  occurring,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  entire 
year  of  remarkably  tranquil  weather,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  had  to  retire  to  Balkh, 
where  he  died  in  1200-1201  a.d. 

His  poems  consist  chiefly  of  lengthy  panegyrics  and  shorter  lyrical  effusions.  The 
latter  ( g/iazels )  are  characterized  by  simplicity,  ease,  and  naturalness;  but  the  kasidas ,  or 
long  poems,  are  disfigured,  like  many  other  eastern  poems,  by  glittering  imagery  and 
historical  conceits.  His  Elegy  on  the  Captivity  of  Sanjar  taken  Prisoner  by  the  Ghurides 
lias  been  translated  into  English  by  captain  Kirkpatrick  in  the  first  volume  of  Asiatic, 
Miscellanies  (Calcutta,  1785). 

ANZIN,  a  t.  in  the  dept,  of  Nord,  France,  on  the  Scheldt,  near  Valenciennes,  in  tlie 
center  of  a  most  valuable  coal-mining  district.  A.  has  iron  foundries,  glass-works,  brew¬ 
eries,  and  distilleries.  Pop.  7283. 

AO'NIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece,  in  which  are  Mt.  Helicon  (the  Aonian  mount) 
and  the  fountain  Aganippe.  In  fable,  A.  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  muses,  who  were 
called  “Aonides.” 


AONXAGANJ',  or  Aounlah,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Bareilly,  21  m. 
s.w.  from  Bareilly,  on  the  route  to  Allygurh.  It  has  a  large  bazar.  Pop.  ’71,  9947. 

A'ORIST,  a  form  of  the  Greek  verb  by  which  an  action  is  expressed  as  taking  place 
in  an  indefinite  (Gr.  aoristos )  time.  The  Greek  language  is  especially  fertile  in  the  past 
tenses  of  verbs,  having,  in  addition  to  the  tenses  common  to  other  languages — namely, 
the  imperfect,  perfect,  and  pluperfect — the  A.,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  style  of  writing.  The  distinction  of  first  and  second  A.  is  purely  formal. 

AO  RTA  is  the  great  arterial  trunk  which,  rising  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
sends  its  branches  ramifying  through  the  whole  body.  The  A.  in  man  is  subdivided  by 
anatomists  into  the  arch,  the  thoracic  A.,  and  the  abdominal  A.  The  arch  is  a  loop 
with  the  convexity  directed  upwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  right  side,  reaching  at  its 
highest  part  to  a  level  with  the  second  piece  of  the  breast-bone,  and  then  descending  to 
the  left  side  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  Five  arteries  arise  from  the  arch — viz.,  two 
coronaries,  for  the  supply  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  itself;  the  innominata; 
and  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries.  At  the  commencement  of  the  arch  are 
three  small  swellings  or  pouches,  the  aortic  sinuses,  below 
which  are  the  three  semilunar  valves  or  folds  of  the  lining 
membrane,  which  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  blood  back 
into  the  heart.  The  thoracic  A.  extends  from  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra  to  the  diaphragm,  gradually  getting  into 
the  middle  line  of  the  spine.  The  thoracic  A.  gives  off 
the  bronchial  arteries  (two  or  three)  to  supply  the  tissue 
of  the  lungs;  and  some  small  branches  (three  or  four)  to 
the  oesophagus,  and  intercostal  arteries,  to  supply  the 
walls  of  the  chest  (ten  on  left,  and  nine  on  right  side). 

The  abdominal  A.  passes  from  the  diaphragm  to  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  opposite  the  lower  margin  of 
which  it  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  trunks.  The 
abdominal  A.  gives  off  the  two  phrenic  arteries  to  the 
diaphragm;  the  coeliacaxis,  which  divides  into  three  large 
branches  for  the  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen;  the  superior 
mesenteric  for  the  small,  and  part  of  the  large  intestine; 
the  renals  (two);  the  supra- renals  (two),  one  for  each 
kidney;  the  spermatic;  the  inferior  mesenteric,  for  the 
part  of  the  large  intestine  not  supplied  by  the  superior 
mesenteric;  and  four  or  five,  lumbar  arteries,  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  walls  (the  loins). 

Where  the  A.  bifurcates,  a  small  artery,  the  sacra- 
media,  or  caudal  artery,  arises,  and  passes  along  in  the 
middle  line;  in  fish  and  in  animals  with  large  tails,  this 
branch  is  a  continuation  of  the  A. 

The  above  is  the  usual  arrangement;  but  occasionally 
it  varies,  especially  in  the  number  of  arteries  springing 
from  the  arch.  The  structure  of  the  A.  will  be  given 
under  Artery;  and  the  comparative  anatomy  under 
Heart  and  Circulation. 

During  foetal  life,  there  is  a  communication  between 
the  arch  of  the  A.  and  the  pulmonary  artery  called  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  the  canal  of  which  becomes  obliterated 
after  birth.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  is  24  in.  in 
a  second.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  A.  of  a  horse 
has  been  estimated  to  be  11  lbs. ;  and  in  man’s,  4  lbs. 

6  ozs. 

The  coats  of  the  A.  are  very  subject  to  fatty  disease 
termed  atheronia  (q.v.),  and  in  advanced  life,  to  calcare- 


a,  ascending  arch  of  aorta;  ss, 
coronary  arteries;  b',  innomi¬ 
nata  artery ;  b ,  right  subclavian ; 
c,  right  carotid ;  d,  left  carotid ; 
e,  lefts  subclavian;  /,  thoracic 
aorta;  gg,  diaphragm;  hh,  phre¬ 
nic  arteries;  i,  coeliac  axis;  Is, 
coronary  or  gastric;  l ,  splenic; 
m,  hepatic;  n,  superior  mesen¬ 
teric;  oo,  renal  arteries:  p,  in¬ 
ferior  mesenteric ;  p',  spermat¬ 
ic;  q ,  common  iliac;  r,  middle 
sacral. 
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ous  degeneration  or  deposit  of  earthy  particles,  which  destroys  their  elasticity..  This 
change  renders  them  very  liable  to  aneurism  (q.v.),  which,  as  may  be  expected,  is  gen 
erally  situated  at  the  curves  of  the  A.,  especially  at  the  arch.  Sufferers  from  this  disease 
in  the  arch  or  thoracic  A.,  suffer  from  palpitation  within  the  chest,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  occurring  in  paroxysms  and  during  sleep,  and  shoots  of  pain  through  the  chest. 
If  the  aneurism  is  on  the  arch,  it  generally  presses  forward,  and  may  completely  destroy 
the  breast-bone,  forming  a  pulsating  tumor,  covered  only  by  the  skin,  or  it  may  press 
up  into  the  neck.  If  low  in  the  chest,  the  aneurism  may  compress  the  thoracic  duct, 
and  cause  emaciation.  In  the  abdomen,  the  symptoms  are  pulsation  and  pain;  but  in 
both  situations  aneurism  may  exist  for  a  length  of  time  without  attracting  attention. 

In  some  cases  the  A.  has  been  found  obliterated,  showing  that  the  lower  extremities 
can  be  supplied  with  blood  by  the  anastomosing  branches.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  other 
surgeons  have  tied  the  A.  for  aneurism,  but  without  success. 

AOSTA,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Turin,  in  north  Italy,  surrounded  by  the  highest 
elevations  of  the  Alps,  and  watered  by  the  river  Dora-baltea.  It  contains  an  area  of 
1233  sq.m.  The  dense  pine-woods  on  the  hills,  the  alpine  pastures  on  the  slopes,  the 
plantations  of  vines,  almonds,  olives,  figs,  and  mulberry  trees  in  the  valleys,  and  the 
ores  of  silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  supply  occupation  and 
means  of  subsistence  to  a  pop.  of  about  83,000;  but  the  land  generally  is  not  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  though  maize,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  are^produced  in  the  lowest  portions 
of  the  valleys.  The  disease  styled  cretinism  (q.v.)  prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent,  and 
few  persons  are  altogether  free  from  goitre  (q.v.).  Great  numbers  of  the  poorer  class 
emigrate  during  winter  into  the  richer  countries  in  their  vicinity,  and  earn  a  livelihood 
as  chimney-sweepers,  masons,  and  smiths. — Aosta,  the  principal  t.,  49  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Turin,  contains  6700  inhabitants,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  cheese,  hemp,  leather,  etc.  It 
was  in  ancient  times  the  chief  residence  of  the  Salassi,  a  brave  race  of  mountaineers, 
with  whom  Appius  Claudius  (134  b.c.)  had  to  contend  on  his  way  into  Gaul.  They  were 
finally  destroyed  by  Terentius  Varro  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Monuments  of  the 
Roman  times — a  well-preserved  arch,  two  gateways,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater,  and 
a  bridge — still  remain.  The  celebrated  baths  and  mines  of  St.  Didier  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  St.  Bernard,  the  founder  of  the  famous  hospice  which  bears  his  name,  was 
archdeacon  of  A. :  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  b.  here. 

APA'CHES,  Indians  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  warlike  nomads,  roam¬ 
ing  over  Texas  and  the  Mexican  states.  They  wander  and  fight  on  horseback,  and  are 
usually  at  enmity  with  white  men,  resisting  all  efforts  to.  Christianize  or  civilize  them. 
Very  few  ever  cultivate  the  soil,  their  living  being  derived  chiefly  from  the  chase  and 
from  robbery.  But  those  in  Arizona  were  placed  on  a  reservation,  in  1874. 

APACHE  co.,  Ar.  See  page  890. 

APA'FI,  Michael  I.,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  was  b.  in  1632,  of  an  old  but  decayed 
family.  He  accompanied  prince  George  II.  in  an  expedition  against  the  Poles  in  1656, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  irruption  of  the  Tatar  hordes  under  their  khan,  Mohammed 
Girai.  After  his  release,  he  went  and  lived  for  a  short  time  at  his  paternal  estate ;  but 
in  1661  he  was  chosen  prince  of  Transylvania,  at  the  instigation  or  desire  of  Ali  Pasha, 
generalissimo  of  the  Turkish  forces  under  sultan  Malimouct  IY.  During  the  peace  con¬ 
cluded  with  Austria,  he  reigned  peaceably  under  the  protection  of  the  porte,  and 
acquired  the  towns  of  Clausenburg  and  Rathmar.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Ottoman 
power  till  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  Fortune  then  changed.  The  imperial  troops 
penetrated  into  the  country;  and  on  the  12tli  of  Aug.,  1687,  A.  made  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor  at  Harkany,  by  which  Transylvania  was  declared  to  be  freed  “forever”  from 
Turkish  suzerainty,  and  placed  under  German  protection.  At  Fogaras,  on  the  1st  of  July 
1688,  the  Transylvanian  deputies  assembled  at  the  national  diet,  took  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  Hapsburgs  as  legitimate  monarclis  of  Hungary.  Ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Anna  Bornemitza,  in  1688,  A.  had  been  sorely  afflicted  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  died 
(April  15,  1690)  on  the  eve  of  a  fierce  retributive  war,  commenced  by  his  oid  allies,  the 
Turks,  who  considered  themselves  ill  used  by  his  desertion  of  them.  His  son,  Michael 
II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  its  perils.  The  Turks,  under  the  vizier  Cuprigli,  over¬ 
threw  the  imperial  army,  and  took  several  places,  such  as  Nissa,  Widdin,  Semendria, 
Belgrade,  etc. ;  but  the  intestine  troubles  of  the  Ottoman  empire  hindered  them,  or 
rather  count  Tekeli,  the  adventurer  whom  they  were  helping,  from  retaining  these  towns. 
The  imperial  troops  subsequently  regained  everything;  and  at  length  the  young  Transyl¬ 
vanian  prince  was  inveigled  to  Vienna,  and  cajoled  into  giving  up  his  dominions  to 
Austria  in  lieu  of  a  pension  of  12,000  or  15,000  florins.  He  died  in  1713. 

APANAGE  is  not  an  English  legal  term,  but  is  a  technical  word  in  the  French  law,  in 
which  system  it  signifies  the  assignment  or  conveyance  by  the  crown  of  lands  and  feudal 
rights  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  according  to  their  rank.  (See  a  long  article  on  this  subject  in  Knight’s  Political 
Dictionary,  which  refers  to  Rotteck  and  Welcker,  Staats-Lexicon,  art.  by  P.  A.  Pfizer. 
See  also  Merlin’s  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence  under  this  head.)  The  word  A.,  however, 
is  sometimes  found  in  Scotch  law-books,  the  Scotch  lawyers  having  most  probably 
derived  it  from  France,  whose  system  of  laws  was  so  largely  imported  into  Scotland — 
the  Court  of  Session  itself  having  been  modeled  after  the  plan  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  Principles  of  the  Laic  of  Scotland,  book  i.,  tit.  4,  sec.  8,  says: 
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'•  The  A:,  or  patrimony  of  the  prince  of  Scotland,  has  been  long  erected  into  a,  regality 
jurisdiction,  called  the  principality.  It  is  personal  to  the  king’s  eldest  son,  upon  whose 
death  or  succession  it  returns  to  the  crown.  The  prince  lias,  or  may  have,  his  own 
chancery,  from  which  his  writs  issue,  and  may  have  his  own  chamberlain  and  other 
officers  for  receiving  and  managing  his  revenue;”  and  the  late  prof.  Bell,  in  his 
Principles  of  the  Scotch  Law,  calls  this  principality  the  prince’s  “  perpetual  A.  and  per¬ 
sonal  provision.”  In  England,  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  may  be  said  to  be  an  A.  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  person,  also,  since  the  junction  of  the  two  kingdoms  under 
the  same  crown,  now  merge  the  rights  of  the  prince  of  Scotland.  His  royal  highness, 
in  fact,  when  he  goes  north,  ought  strictly  to  be  called,  not  prince  of  Wales,  but  prince 
of  Scotland. 

In  common  parlance  in  England,  the  word  A.  is  loosely  used  to  denote  any  extra¬ 
territorial  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  by  governments  or  states;  and  even  any  dignity  or 
right  enjoyed  by  persons  of  rank. 

APARTMENT  HOUSES.  See  Houses,  Apartment. 

APATHIN',  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Bacs,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
49  m.  s.w.  from  Theresiopol.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolen  cloth,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  hemp,  silk,  madder,  and  woad,  the  products  of  the  vicinity.  Pop.  ’80,  11,973. 

AP  ATITE  is  the  scientific  and  commercial  name  applied  to  a  mineral  mainly  consist¬ 
ing  of  phosphate  of  lime  (bone-earth),  and  which  for  some  years  past  has  been  largely 
used  in  the  preparation  of  manures.  It  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  bones  or 
bone-ash — namely,  to  supply  phosphoric  acid  to  the  soil.  The  massive  radiated  variety 
is  sometimes  called  phosphorite,  and  when  massive,  earthy,  and  impure,  it  is  also  known 
as  osteolite.  Coprolites  (q.v.),  or  phosphatic  nodules,  are  likewise  mainly  composed  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  A.  is  found  as  a  bedded  rock,  in  compact  spheroidal  masses,  in 
veins  and  dykes,  and  as  an  accessory  constituent  of  rocks.  It  exists  in  nearly  all  geologi¬ 
cal  formations,  but  is  perhaps  most  abundant  in  the  older  metamorphic  rocks.  Exten¬ 
sive  deposits  of  A.  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  From  Krageroe  in  Norway, 
where  it  occurs  associated  with  granitic  rocks,  and  from  Estremadura  in  Spain,  where 
it  is  found  in  cretaceous  strata,  it  has  been  largely  sent  to  England,  the  total  imports  of 
these  mineral  phosphates  having  in  some  years  reached  5000  tons.  There  is  a  bed  of  A., 
18  in.  thick,  of  Silurian  age,  at  Llanfyllin  in  North  Wales,  which  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  worked.  A  remarkable  deposit  of  a  kind  of  A. ,  or  rather  rock  guano,  which  has 
been  termed  “  sombrerite,  ”  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  small  island  of  Som¬ 
brero,  situated  about  60  m.  to  the  e.  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indian  group.  It 
covers  a  great  part  of  the  island,  which  is  about  14  in.  long,  by  fths  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Julien,  writing  from  the  spot  in  1864,  says  there  “is  a  natural  division  of  the 
sombrero  guano  into  two  varieties.  One  of  an  oolitic  structure,  of  a  great  variety  of 
colors,  and  containing,  in  addition  to  the  bone  (3Ca0,P05)  and  neutral  (2Ca0,P05)  phos¬ 
phates  of  lime,  the  phosphates  of  alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia,  etc.  The  other  variety, 
generally  of  a  broad  concretionary  structure,  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  color,  con¬ 
taining  a  little  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  etc.,  but  especially  abounds  in  bone 
phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  former  more  nearly  resembles  the  origi¬ 
nal  deposit,  and  is  the  older  of  the  two;  while  the  latter  is  far  more  uniform  in  compo¬ 
sition.  The  guano  is  interlaminated  with  ordinary  coral  limestone.”  It  is  now  believed 
that  this  hard  or  rock  guano  has  been  formed  by  water  filtering  through  ordinary  guano, 
into  the  coral  rock  adjoining,  and  turning  it  more  or  less  completely  into  phosphate  of 
lime.  A  similar  hard  guano  occurs  at  Monk’s  island,  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  Car- 
ribbean  sea.  Large  quantities  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  still  more 
into  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  sombrero  guano,  and  are  extensively  employed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  manures,  in  place  of  ordinary  bone-asli.  The  general 
treatment  to  which  mineral  phosphate  is  subjected,  is  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  act 
upon  the  pulverized  matter  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  renders  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  A.  soluble  in  water,  and  thereby  facilitates  its  introduction  into  the  plant.  These 
substances  require  to  be  ground  to  a  finer  powder,  and  subjected  to  a  more  protracted 
digestion  than  bones.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  where  the  A.  or  sombrero  guano 
is  treated  in  this  way,  it  is  mixed  with  other  manures,  such  as  peruvian  guano,  blood, 
or  true  bones,  and  thus  a  complex  substance  is  manufactured,  which  is  much  more 
acceptable  to  the  plant  than  the  simple  A.  or  mineral  phosphate  itself.  The  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  mineral  phosphate,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
no  mineral  substance  possesses  more  influence  over  the  growth  of  the  edible  plants,  such 
as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  etc.,  than  phosphoric  acid  does;  any  cheap  source  of 
that  substance,  therefore,  is  a  great  boon.  The  island  of  Sombrero  contains  as  much 
phosphatic  or  bony  matter  as  is  present  in  many  millions  of  oxen,  and  represents  as 
much  manure  as  would  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  the  bones  of  these  cattle. 
The  different  varieties  of  A.  contain  a  little  fluoride  or  chloride  of  calcium,  or  both,  as 
well  as  phosphate  of  lime.  Of  these  varieties,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  there 
are  others,  as  moroxite,  francolite,  and  asparagus  stone.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  in 
crystals— which  are  generally  small,  and  are  often  six-sided  prisms,  or  six-sided  tables, 
but  some  very  large  ones  have  been  brought  from  Canada.  It  occurs  in  some  of  the  tin 
mines  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  as.  mentioned 
above.  It  is  found  of  various  colors,  more  or  less  green,  blue  or  red,  sometimes  white, 
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and  often  gray.  The  proposal  to  employ  it  as  a  manure  first  excited  much  interest  in 
1856,  and  began  to  be  enterprisingly  carried  into  effect,  with  happy  results — rocks  once 
deemed  most  barren  being  thus  rendered  conducive  to  the  fertility  of  soils.  In  Spain,  A. 
is  used  as  a  building  stone. 

APE,  a  name  commonly  given  to  the  tailless  monkeys.  (See  Barbary  Ape, 
Chimpanzee,  Gibbon,  Gorilla,  Orang-Otang,  etc.)  It  was  originally  commensurate 
in  signification  with  monkey,  and  the  terms  were  indiscriminately  used.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  uncertain.  See  Monkey. 

The  worship  of  apes  or  monkeys  has  been  common  among  pagan  nations  from  a 
period  of  remote  antiquity,  and  still  prevails  very  extensively,  being  practiced  in  Japan, 
in  India,  and  by  some  of  the  African  tribes.  The  source  of  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  partly  in  the  qualities  which 
apes  have  been  supposed  to  possess  in  a  conspicuous  degree,  and  of  which  they  have 
been  made  symbolic.  An  A.’s  tooth,  kept  in  a  temple  in  Ceylon,  was  regarded  with 
extraordinary  veneration,  and  immense  wealth  was  accumulated  through  the  continual 
offerings  of  the  worshipers;  but  the  temple  was  plundered,  and  the  tooth  carried  away 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1554. 

A-PEAK,  or  A-peek,  a  maritime  term  signifying  the  position  of  an  anchor  when  the 
cable  has  been  drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring  the  ship  directly  over  it;  the  sailors  then  say 
that  “the  anchor  is  a-peak.”  -  ^ 

AP  ELDORN,  a  beautiful  village  in  the  Netherlands  province  of  Gelderland,  is  situated 
about  17  m.  n.  from  Arnhem,  on  a  canal  which  joins  the  river  Grift,  a  branch  of  the 
Yssel,  by  which,  and  the  public  roads  from  Arnhem  and  Utrecht  to  Deventer  and 
Zutphen,  and  by  railway,  it  has  much  traffic.  The  Loo,  a  liunting-lodge  of  the  king,  is 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  principal  industries  are  agriculture,  making  paper,  grinding 
corn,  founding  copper,  manufacturing  blankets  and  coarse  woolen  cloth,  etc.  Pop.  of 
A.  (1st  Jan.,  79),  15,053. 

APEL  LES,  the  most  celebrated  painter  in  ancient  times,  was  the  son  of  Pythias,  and 
was  probably,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  born  at  Colophon,  on  the 
Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  though  Pliny  and  Ovid  call  him  a  Coan,  and  Strabo  and 
Lucian  an  Ephesian.  This,  however,  may  simply  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  was  made  a 
burgess  of  that  town.  He  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  c.  b.c.  ;  received  his 
first  instruction  in  art  in  the  Ionian  school  of  Ephesus,  then  studied  under  Pamphilus 
of  Amphipolis,  and  latterly  at  Sicyon,  under  Melanthius,  and  thus  he  united  the  fine 
coloring  of  the  Ionian  with  the  accurate  drawing  of  the  Sicyonic  school.  During  the 
time  of  Philip,  A.  visited  Macedon,  where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Alexander 
the  great.  It  was  probably  at  the  Macedonian  court  that  the  best  days  of  A.  were  spent. 
Pliny  relates  that  on  one  occasion  when  Alexander  visited  A.  in  his  studio,  the  king 
exhibited  such  ignorance  of  art  that  A.  recommended  him  to  be  silent,  as  the  boys  who 
were  grinding  the  colors  were  laughing  at  him.  But  the  same  story  is  told  of  Zeuxis  and 
Megabyzus.  He  afterwards  visited  Bhodes  (where  he  was  familiar  with  Protogenes), 
Cos,  Alexandria,  and  Ephesus.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  as  he  prac¬ 
ticed  his  art  before  the  death  of  Philip,  and  as  his  visit  to  Alexandria  was  after  the 
assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  lie  probably  flourished  between  352  and  308  b.c. 
The  most  celebrated  paintings  of  A.  were  his  Anadyomene,  or  Yenus  Rising  from  the  Sea, 
with  a  shower  of  silver  drops  falling  round  her  like  a  vail  of  gauze,  the  Graces,  and  similar 
subjects;  but  he  cultivated  the  heroic  as  well  as  the  graceful  style.  His  ideal  portrait  of 
Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt  was  highly  esteemed,  and  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  With  reference  to  this  painting,  Alexander  said:  “There  are 
only  two  Alexanders — the  invincible  son  of  Philip,  and  the  inimitable  Alexander  of  A.” 
A.  is  said  to  have  left  an  incomplete  painting  of  Yenus,  to  which  no  other  painter  would 
presume  to  give  the  finishing  touches.  The  disposition  of  A.  wTas  remarkably  free  from 
envy,  and  he  willingly  acknowledged  the  merits  of  his  contemporaries.  Ampliion,  he 
said,  excelled  him  in  grouping,  and  Asclepiodorus  in  perspective,  but  grace  was  his 
alone.  On  coming  to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Protogenes  were  not  appre¬ 
ciated  by  his  countrymen,  he  at  once  offered  him  50  talents  for  a  picture,  and  spread  the 
report  that  he  intended  to  sell  it  again  as  his  own.  The  industry  with  which  he  prac¬ 
ticed  drawing  was  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  Nulla  dies  sine  lined.  Many 
other  anecdotes  are  related  of  A.  When  his  pictures  were  exposed  to  public  view,  lie 
used  to  place  himself  behind  a  picture,  to  listen  to  the  criticisms  of  the  common  people. 
A  cobbler  having  detected  a  fault  in  the  shoe  of  one  of  his  figures,  it  is  stated  that  A. 
instantly  rectified  it;  but  when  the  cobbler,  on  the  following  day,  extended  his  criticism 
to  the  legSs  the  painter  rushed  from  his  hiding-place,  and  told  the  cobbler  to  stick  to 
the  shoes,  or,  in  the  Latin  version,  which  has  become  proverbial,  “  Ne  sutor  supra 
crepidam.  ” 

AP  ENNINES  (Ital.  Appenni'ni;  anciently,  Lat.  Mons  Apennnius),  a  mountain-chain 
extending  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  lies 
between  37  and  44  30  n.  lat.,  and  7°40  and  18  20'  e.  long.,  and  belongs  to  the  system  of 
the  Alps,  from  which  it  branches  off  at  the  Col  de  Ten  da, "near  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro. 
From  this  point,  the  chain,  under  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  A ,  girdles  the  gulf  of  Genoa, 
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m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  then  runs  inland  to  a  considerable  extent, 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  gradually 
approaching  the  east  coast,  till,  in  the  highlands  of  the  Abruzzi;  it  is  close  upon  it ; 
after  which  it  takes  a  south-western  direction  through  Naples,  dips  under  the  sea  at  the 
strait  of  Messina,  and  reappears  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.  Recent  geographers 
divide  the  A.  as  follows:  1.  The  North  A.,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  in  the  Maritime  Alps 
to  the  pass  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arezzo,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Tuscany.  2.  The  Central  A.,  from  Arezzo  to  the  valley  of  Pescara,  which  flows 
between  the  two  Abruzzi.  3.  The  South  A.,  from  the  valley  of  the  Pescara  to  cape 
Spartivento.  4.  The  Insular  A.,  or  the  Sicilian  range.  The  leading  feature  of  the  A., 
wherever  they  approach  the  coast,  is  their  extraordinarily  steep  declivities;  while  in 
middle  Italy  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  upper  and  lower  Italy,  long  terraced  plateaus, 
lower  ranges,  and,  finally,  extensive  coast-plains,  mark  their  gradual  descent  on  the  west. 
The  general  name  for  these  lower  ranges  is  Suh-Apennine;  but  they  have  a  variety  of 
particular  designations,  such  as,  the  mountains  of  Carrara  and  Seravezza,  Protomagno 
and  Monte  Amiata,  in  Tuscany;  the  Sabine,  Alban,  and  Yolscian  mountains,  in  the 
former  papal  states;  Monte  Gargano  on  the  s.e.  coast,  n.  of  Manfredonia,  etc.  The 
main  chain  of  the  A.  does  not  send  off  spurs  into  the  Apulian  peninsula,  or  heel  of 
Italy,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  rather  level,  or  only  interspersed  with  detached  groups 
of  hills. 

The  direction  of  the  great  chain  of  the  A.  is  favorable  to  the  formation,  on  the  w. 
side,  of  important  river-basins,  such  as  those  of  the  Arno,  the  Tiber,  the  Garigliano,  and 
the  Yolturno;  while,  on  the  e.  side,  we  find  nothing  but  small  streams,  in  most  cases, 
destitute  of  affluents,  hurrying  down  to  the  sea  through  wild  precipitous  valleys.  In 
northern  Italy,  the  Ligurian  A.,  almost  overhanging  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  can  only  develop 
on  the  s.  puny  streams,  while  the  n.  sends  down,  through  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  large 
tributaries  to  the  Po. 

The  average  height  of  the  entire  chain  of  the  A.  is  about  4000  ft.,  which,  however,  in 
the  n.,  sinks  down  to  little  more  than  3500  ft. ;  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi, 
rises  to  7000  feet.  Here,  in  Monte  Corno,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range  known  under 
the  name  of  Gran  Sasso  d’ltalia,  they  reach  an  elevation  of  10,200  ft.,  and  in  Monte 
Yelino  of  7850  feet.  The  North  A.  attain,  in  Monte  Cimone,  situated  in  the  s.  of  Modena, 
a  height  of  0973  ft.;  the  South  A.,  in  Monte  Amara,  a  height  of  9000  ft.;  the  Insular 
A. ,  if  we  exclude  the  isolated  peak  of  iEtna,  in  Pizzo  di  Case,  a  height  of  6500  feet. 

The  A.  are  crossed  by  13  principal  passes:  these  are,  proceeding  from  n.  to  s. — 1.  The 
pass  of  Savona;  2,  of  Bocchetta;  3,  of  Cisa;  4,  of  Monte  Cimone;  5,  of  Porretta;  6,  of 
Pietramala;  7,  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro;  8,  of  Furlo;  9,  of  Serravalle;  10,  of  Aquila;  11, 
of  Isernia;  12,  of  Arcano  and  Troja;  13,  of  Potenza.  The  prevalent  stone  is  a  species 
of  compact  limestone,  of  a  whitish-gray  color,  belonging  to  the  Jura  formation.  Resting 
on  the  limestone  is  found  a  more  recent  formation  of  sandstone  and  marl,  which  is 
especially  abundant  in  the  middle  region  of  the  Sub-A. ,  contains  an  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  petrifactions,  and  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  upper  division  of  the 
Parisian  limestone.  Older  formations,  however,  frequentty  crop  out.  Thus,  for  instance, 
on  the  water-slied  of  the  North  and  Central  A.  there  are  found  transition  clay-slate, 
grauwacke- slate,  etc.  The  A.,  especially  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan,  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  mountain-chains  by  the  rich  variety  of  marbles  which  they  contain.  In 
some  places  the  quarries  seem  inexhaustible.  Yolcanic  rocks  are  numerous  in  the  middle 
and  southern  regions,  where  the  agency  of  fire  has  caused  very  wonderful  formations, 
as,  for  instance,  the  crater-lakes  of  Albano,  Nemi,  Vesuvius,  Solfatara. 

The  principal  chain  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  a  dreary  and  barren  appearance ; 
it  looks  like  a  vast  wall,  with  very  few  projecting  peaks  to  break  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  scene,  and  therefore  seldom  furnishes  any  salient  points  on  which  the  eye  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  can  rest  with  pleasure.  Naked,  riven,  covered  with  thick  debris,  the  declivities 
seem  as  if  scorched  by  the  southern  sun.  Only  in  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  sub-A.,  and 
above  all,  in  the  marble  mountains  of  Carrara  and  Seravezza,  do  the  bold  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  forms  of  the  Alps  reappear.  Where  the  A.— in  general  so  poorly  supplied  with 
streams — exhibit  a  trace  of  Alpine  abundance  of  water,  there  is  no  lack  of  rich  pastures 
and  dense  forests,  but  usually  only  thin  grass  and  wild  scrubby  bushes  cover  the  stony 
slopes.  The  greater  number  of  the  roaring  forest  brooks,  in  the  deep  rocky  ravines,  dis¬ 
play,  during  summer,  only  a  dry  bed.  Where  the  mountains  dip  dowm  to  the  sea,  as  at 
the'  riviera  of  Genoa,  and  the  gulf  of  Naples,  a  rich,  peculiarly  southern  vegetation 
clothes  the  declivities.  Gigantic  agaves,  Indian  figs  (cactus  opu'ntia),  myrtle-bushes, 
orange-groves,  hint  in  these  northern  lands  of  the  splendors  of  the  tropics'.  Up  to 
3000  ft.  of  elevation,  cornfields,  fruit  bearing  chestnuts,  and  deciduous  oaks  are  found. 
Beyond  this,  all  vegetation  often  ceases  on  the  steep  and  stony  sides  of  the  mountains; 
but  at  other  times  the  beech  or  the  fir  appears  in  dense  forests.  There  is  no  region 
of  perpetual  snow ;  but  the  summits  of  the  Abruzzi  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  Lunigiana, 
are  often  covered  with  snow  from  Oct.  far  into  May,  and  send  their  icy  breath  so 
suddenly  down  into  the  mild  valleys,  that  the  temperature  in  a  few  hours  sinks  12°  to 
18°  F.,  and  a  warm  spring  afternoon  is  succeeded  by  a  bitter  Dec.  evening. 

APENRA  DE,  a  t.  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Slesvig-Holstein,  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  gulf  in  the  Little  Belt,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ship- 
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ping.  Pop.  ’75,  G176.  The  environs  of  the  t.  are  beautiful.  The  first  historical  men¬ 
tion  made  of  A.  relates  to  its  destruction  by  the  Slaves  in  1148;  and,  indeed,  its  position 
has  always  laid  it  open  to  the  casualties  of  northern  war,  whether  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  as  has  been  especially  seen  since  1848.  Near  the  t.  stands  the  castle  of  Brundlund, 
built  by  queen  Margaret  in  1411,  in  which  the  bailiff  of  the  place  resides. 

APET  ALOUS,  a  term  in  botany,  applied  to  flowers  or  to  flowering  plants,  and  signi¬ 
fying  that  they  are  destitute  of  petals  or  corolla  (q.v.).  When  both  the  calyx  and 
corolla  are  wanting,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  achlamydeous  (from  the  Greek  chlamys,  a 
covering),  or  naked.  The  absence  of  the  whorl  of  petals  sometimes  occurs  in  an  excep¬ 
tional  manner  in  orders  or  genera  ordinarily  characterized  by  its  presence.  In  some 
plants,  as  in  certain  species  of  the  order  caryophyllacea,  petals  are  sometimes  present, 
sometimes  absent,  a  tendency  apparently  existing  to  the  suppression  of  this  whorl. 

APHANIP'TERA,  or  Aphanoptera,  a  term  applied  to  an  order,  sub  order,  or 
family  of  wingless  insects,  composed  of  various  species  of  fleas,  forming  the  family 
pulicidoe,  and  closely  allied  to  the  flies.  The  common  flea  may  be  considered  a  type. 
Another  is  the  chigoe  of  South  America,  an  insect  whose  burrowing  in  the  flesh  pro¬ 
duces  troublesome  ulcers. 

APHA  SIA  (Gr.  a,  not,  and  phasis,  speech)  is  a  term  adopted  by  the  eminent  French 
physician,  Trousseau,  to  denote'a  remarkable  symptom  uf  certain  conditions  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  in  which  the  patient  is  more  or  less  unable  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
speech.  The  disease  has  been  casually  noticed  by  many  earlier  observers,  amongst  whom 
Dr.  Parry  of  Bath  may  be  especially  noticed;  but  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  20  years 
that  it  has  received  the  attention  which  its  great  singularity  demands.  Before  receiving 
its  present  name,  it  had  been  termed  aphemia  (from  a,  not,  and  phemi,  I  speak),  and 
alalia  (from  laleo,  I  talk).  Voisiu,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  on  this  subject,  published  in 
1865,  observes  that  it  may  be  due  to  several  causes.  It  may  be  congenital  or  acquired, 
and  in  the  latter  case  is  due  to  some  form  of  lesion  or  injury  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain.  This  fact  was  observed  as  long  ago  as  1825  by  Bouillaud;  but  in  1861,  during  a 
discussion  of  the  anthropological  society  of  Paris,  as  to  whether  certain  faculties,  such 
as  language,  are  or  are  not  localized  in  special  parts  of  the  brain,  Broea  advanced  the 
view,  that  the  faculty  of  language  has  its  seat  not  only  in  the  anterior  lobes,  but  in  the 
left  lobe,  and  occupies  exactly  the  external  left  frontal  convolution,  where  the  anterior 
lobe  meets  the  middle  lobe  immediately  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  This 
singular  conclusion  was  deduced  from  only  two  post-mortem  examinations  which 
had  just  occurred  at  the  Bic€tre,  but  a  number  of  previously  published  cases  sup¬ 
ported  it;  and  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  of  the  London  hospital,  “has  seen  about  seventy 
cases  of  loss  or  defect  of  speech  with  hemiplegia,  and  in  all  but  one,  the  hemiplegia 
was  on  the  right  side,  indicating  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain.” — Lancet , 
Nov.  26,  1864.  Moreover  in  the  two  cases  which  during  the  year  last  named  proved 
fatal  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  infirmaries,  Dr.  Sanders  and  Dr.Gairdner  traced 
the  disease  to  the  exact  spot  described  by  Broea.  It  may  be  caused  by  wounds, 
tumors  of  various  kinds,  including  hydatids,  or  by  softening  of  the  left  anterior 
lobe,  and  has  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  been  found  in  association  with  lesions  of 
other  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  and  even  of  the  cerebellum  and  spinal  cord.  According  to 
Yoisin,  in  146  cases,  the  left  anterior  lobe  was  affected  in  140,  and  the  right  in  only  6 
cases.  A  variety  of  aphasia  has  been  noticed  in  typhoid  fever  and  in  the  first  stage  of 
small-pox;  also  in  certain  chronic  cachexias  or  intoxications,  as  for  example,  in  syphilis 
and  chronic  alcoholism ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  purely  nervous, 
and  results  from  epilepsy,  an  overtaxed  brain,  etc.  The  patients  in  whom  true  aphasia 
from  disease  of  the  brain  occurs,  are  excellently  described  by  Dr.  Gairdner  in  his  essay 
On  the  Functions  of  Articulate  Speech,  etc.  (Glasgow,  1866).  This  description,  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form,  is  as  follows:  These  patients  have  been  the  subject  of  some  form  of  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  cerebral  functions,  sometimes  with,  but  sometimes  also  without  a  mani¬ 
fest  disturbance  of  the  intellect.  It  may  have  been  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  in  which  latter 
case,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  there  is  often  parasysis,  almost  invariably  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body.  This  paralysis  may  be  of  any  extent  of  completeness,  but  in  many 
cases  the  patient  has  such  command  over  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  as  to 
show  that  it  is  not  from  paralysis  his  speech  is  affected.  The  states  of  intellect  and  con¬ 
sciousness  are  equally  variable  the  patient  occasionally  appearing  and  behaving  as  if  he 
were  in  perfect  bodily  and  mental  health,  except  for  the  aphasia.  Moreover,  the  aphasia 
itself  shows  itself  in  the  most  varied  forms.  In  the  more  trivial  cases,  it  is  little  more 
than  an  aggravation  of  the 1  common  defect  of  f orgetting,  or  being  unable  to  recall  the 
name  of  a  person  or  thing  when  wanted.  Dr.  Gairdner  records  the  case  of  what  he  calls 
“  an  apliasic,”  who  could  conduct  an  ordinary  conversation  pretty  well,  but  who  could 
not  name  the  days  of  the  week,  and  would,  for  instance,  call  Monday  “  the  first  work¬ 
ing-day,”  and  who  had  forgotten,  or  could  not  give  utterance  to  his  own  name.  Some¬ 
times  a  patient  will  perfectly  articulate  such  expressions  as  these:  “  I  want - ,  I  want 

• - ,  Where’s  the” - ,  almost  always  stopping  short  at  the  name  of  the  object.  Sometimes 

the  patient’s  vocabulary  is  limited  to  one  or  two  common  words,  as  “yes”  or  “no;”  or 
perhaps  he  utters  only  one  or  more  unintelligible  words,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  Trous¬ 
seau’s  patients,  who  for  four  months  uttered  nothing  but  “  Cousisi”  to  every  possible 
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question,  unless  when  in  moments  of  great  irritation,  and  he  would  then  articulate 
“  Sacon,  sacon” — probably  an  abbreviation  for  a  French  oath.  Strange  to  say,  certain 
aphasics  who  can  articulate  absolutely  nothing  else,  can  swear  with  perfect  facility. 
Such  exclamations  as  “  Oh!”  “  Dear  me!”  “God  bless  my  life!”  and  “  D — n  it!”  are  often 
the  only  utterances  of  these  patients.  Dr.  H.  Jackson,  in  a  memoir  on  aphasia,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  London  Hospital  Reports ,  has  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  this 
peculiarity,  which  are  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who  study  mental  philosophy.  He 
ingeniously  regards  an  oath  not  as  apart  of  language,  but  as  “  a  sort  of  detonating 
comma.”  The  general  reader  may  also  read  with  advantage  the  histories  of  two  cases 
recorded  by  Trousseau,  in  which  Frenchmen  of  high  mental  capacity,  and  wpll  acquainted 
with  the  disease  (one  of  them  an  eminent  physician  in  Paris,  who  had  specially  studied 
the  diseases  of  the  brain;  and  the  other,  prof.  Lordat  of  Montpellier),  have  passed 
through  attacks  of  aphasia,  have  recovered,  and  have  described  their  own  cases. 

Aphasia  may  be  either  temporary  or  persistent ;  in  the  former  case,  being  due  to  loss 
of  nervous  energy,  congestion,  or  some  other  functional  disorder;  while  in  the  latter 
case,  it  is  probably  associated  with  disease  of  structure.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  treatment,  which  varies  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  each  individual  case,  and 
must  be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  physician. 

APHE  LION,  that  point  in  the  elliptical  orbit  of  a  planet  which  is  most  remote  from 
the  sun.  The  opposite  point,  or  that  nearest  to  the  sun,  is  styled  the  Peiiihelion.  At 
the  former  point,  the  swiftness  of  the  planet’s  motion  is  least,  and  begins  to  increase ;  at 
the  latter,  it  is  greatest,  and  begins  to  decrease.  This  irregularity  of  motion  is  most 
remarkable  in  comets  whose  orbits  deviate  most  from  the  circle.  The  motion  of  the 
comet  of  1680,  at  its  perihelion,  was  calculated  as  137,000  times  more  rapid  than  its 
motion  in  A.  See  Apsides. 

A  PHIS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  hemiptera,  sub-order  liomoptera — 
the  type  of  a  family  called  aphidii.  They  are  small  insects,  living  by  sucking  the  juices 
of  plants,  upon  which  they  may  be  seen  congregated  in  immense  numbers,  often  doing 
serious  injury,  causing  the  distortion  of  leaves,  and  even  the  blight  and  decay  of  the 
plant.  The  woolly  aphis,  or  American  blight  (A.  lanigera;  eriosoma  mali  of  Leach), 
is  sometimes  very  injurious  to  apple-trees,  and  when  once  it  has  found  its  way  into  a 
garden  or  orchard,  is  very  difficult  of  removal.  It  is  a  minute  insect,  “covered  with  a 
long  cotton-like  wool,  transpiring  from  the  pores  of  its  body” — “a  cottony  excretion” — 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  aphides,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  chinks  and 
rugosities  of  the  bark,  multiplying  rapidly,  extracting  the  sap,  causing  diseased  excres¬ 
cences;  and,  ultimately,  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  It  was  first  observed  in  England  in 
1787;  but  it  is  uncertain  if  it  was,  as  has  been  supposed,  accidentally  imported  from 
America.  The  hop-fly  ( A .  liumuli),  and  the  A.  of  the  turnip  and  cabbage  (A.  brassicce ), 
have  sometimes  caused  the  destruction  of  entire  crops.  The  price  of  hops  varies  from 
one  year  to  another,  very  much  according  to  the  numbers  in  which  “  the  fly”  has  appeared. 
The  potato  A.  (A.  vastator )  has  been  represented  as  the  cause  of  the  potato  disease ;  but 
this  opinion  has  few  supporters.  The  aphides  of  the  rose  ( A .  rosce)  and  of  the  bean 
(A.  fabce)  are  among  the  most  familiarly  known.  Every  one  must  have  observed  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  deformed  by  red  convexities.  In  the  hollows  of  the  under 
side  of  these,  aphides  have  their  habitation,  and  there  they  find  their  food;  the  exhausted 
leaf  at  last  curls  up.  Most  of  the  species  are  green;  the  A.  of  the  bean  is  black.  They 
are  generally  called  plant-lice.  They  have  a  proboscis  ( haustellum ),  by  which  they  pierce 
and  suck  plants ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  two  liorn-like  processes,  from 
which  exude  frequent  small  drops  of  a  saccharine  fluid  called  honey-dew,  a  favorite  food 
of  ants.  It  has  been  seen  even  to  fall  in  a  kind  of  shower  from  trees  much  covered 
with  aphides.  Mention  has  been  made  in  the  article  Ant,  of  the  means  which  ants  take 
to  obtain  this  food.  The  legs  of  aphides  are  long,  and  they  move  slowly  and  awkwardly 
by  them.  The  greater  number  of  them  never  have  wings;  it  is  in  the  autumn  that  per¬ 
fect  winged  insects  generally  appear.  From  the  pairing  of  these  result  eggs,  which  pro¬ 
duce  female  aphides  in  the  following  spring,  and  successive  generations  of  wingless 
aphides  are  produced  in  a  viviparous  manner  without  impregnation  throughout  the 
summer,  after  which  winged  aphides  again  appear.  Their  increase  is  restrained  not 
only  by  birds,  but  by  insects  which  feed  on  them.  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  to 
which  the  genus  coccinella  or  lady-bird  (q.v.)  belongs,  has  received  upon  this  account  the 
name  of  aphidiphagi,  or  aphis-eaters.  There  are  also  certain  minute  hymenopterous 
insects,  which  destroy  them  in  great  numbers  by  depositing  their  eggs  in  them;  the 
larva  feeds  upon  the  living  A.,  out  of  which  it  at  last  eats  its  way,  leaving  a  mere  desic¬ 
cated  skin. 

APHO  NIA  (Gr.  a,  not,  and  phone,  voice)  is  the  term  used  in  medicine  to  signify  a 
more  or  less  complete  loss  of  voice.  It  is  altogether  distinct  from  mutism,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  form  articulate  sounds,  and  in  most  cases  the  voice  is  not  entirely  gone, 
but  only  more  or  less  lost  or  suppressed.  The  voice  is  essentially  produced  (as  has  been 
proved  in  the  special  article  on  that  subject)  by  three  distinct  agents — viz.,  (1)  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  air,  (2)  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  and  (3)  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords — and 
hence  anything  interfering  with  expiration,  or  with  the  functions  of  the  glottis  and  vocal 
cords,  may  cause  aphonia.  Thus,  it  may  result  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 
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from  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  sometimes  from  pneumonia;  or  it  may  be  caused  by 
diseases  of  the  larynx,  as  chronic  laryngitis,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  polypus,  etc. ;  or 
by  pressure  on  the  larynx  caused  by  abscesses,  vegetations,  and  any  kind  of  morbid 
.growth;  or  it  may  be  traced  to  some  functional  or  organic  disturbance  of  the  inferior 
vocal  cords.  Thus,  the  muscular  fibres  which  act  on  these  cords  may  become  affected  in 
acute  laryngitis  by  extension  of  the  inflammation,  or  their  action  may  be  impeded  by  the 
pressure  of  false  membrane  in  croup.  In  typhoid  fever,  the  aphonia  which  is  so  com¬ 
monly  observed  is  due  to  ulceration  extending  to  these  structures.  Again,  in  cases  of 
lead  or  phosphorus  poisoning,  there  is  aphonia  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles. 
Not  unfrequently,  aphonia  may  be  traced  to  compression  of  the  recurrent  or  inferior 
laryngeal  nerve,  which  is  the  nerve  supplying  motor  power  to  all  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  with  one  trifling  exception. 

Such  pressure  is  not  unfrequently  caused  by  an  aneurism,  an  abscess,  tumor,  etc.  In 
the  same  way,  a  wound  or  contusion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  one  of  the  recurrent 
branches,  will  cause  aphonia,  or,  more  commonly,  an  extremely  hoarse  modification  of  the 
voice,  in  consequence  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  being  paralyzed  on  one  side,  and  remain¬ 
ing  active  on  the  other.  There  are  cases  of  direct  nervous  action  being  interfered  with; 
but  there  are  many  cases  of  what  may  be  termed  reflex  aphonia ,  as  when  the  voice  is  often 
more  or  less  lost  in  the  course  of  pregnancy  when  accompanied  with  convulsions,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  or  after  the  rapid  suppression  of  an 
exanthematous  rash,  or  of  a  long-continued  hemorrhagic  discharge.  Aphonia  is,  more¬ 
over,  very  commonly  associated  with  hysteria. 

When  aphonia  is  not  due  to  irremovable  causes,  as  tumors  pressing  on  the  recurrent 
nerve,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  etc.,  it  generally  disappears  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval.  It  occasionally  assumes  remarkable  intermittent  shapes.  In 
one  instance,  the  affection  came  on  regularly  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  for  17 
years,  beginning  daily  at  noon,  and  lasting  the  remainder  of  the  day,  for  a  period  vary¬ 
ing  from  8  to  7  months.  Another  case  is  recorded  in  which  during  14  years,  a  young 
woman  could  only  speak  during  two  or  three  hours  daily. 

In  those  cases  which  are  amenable  to  treatment,  emetics,  electricity,  strychnine, 
leeching,  blistering,  croton-oil  liniment,  and  internal  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
have  been  found  to  be  the  most  useful  remedies. 

APHORISM,  a  maxim,  or  any  short  and  significant  saying;  such  as,  “custom  is  a 
second  nature.”  A  whole  piece  or  work  is  sometimes  written  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  aphorisms,  arranged  in  due  order,  and  leaving  their  connection  to  be  traced  by  the 
reader’s  reflection.  In  certain  circumstances,  this  aphoristic  style  has  an  impressive 
effect ;  but  long  continued,  it  becomes  wearisome. 

APHRODITE,  the  Greek  name  of  Venus,  according  to  various  traditions,  is  derived 
from  aphros  (foam),  in  allusion  to  the  old  poetical  myth  which  represented  the  goddess 
as  springing  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  See  Venus  and  Apelles.  Aphrodisia  were  fes¬ 
tivals  celebrated  in  honor  of  A.  in  numerous  cities  of  Greece,  but  especially  in  Cyprus. 
At  Paphos,  in  this  island,  was  her  most  ancient  temple.  Bloodless  sacrifices  alone  were 
imagined  to  please  A.,  such  as  flowers,  incense,  etc.  Mysteries  of  an  impure  kind 
formed  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  aphrodisia.  Aphrodisia  were  no  doubt  held  in  the 
other  places  where  A.  was  worshiped,  such  as  Cythera,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Elis,  etc., 
though  they  are  not  mentioned.  At  Corinth  and  Athens,  the  aphrodisia  were  celebrated 
principally  by  prostitutes. 

APHTHA.  See  Aptile,  ante. 

APIA  CE7E.  See  Umbellifeile. 

APIACERE.  See  Ad  Libitum. 

A  PIARY.  See  Bee. 

APICIUS,  Marcus  Gabius,  a  Roman  epicure,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  luxurious  table  and  his  acquirements  in  the  art  of 
cookery.  When,  by  the  gratification  of  his  favorite  indulgence,  he  had  consumed  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune,  and  had  only  some  £80,000  left,  he  poisoned  himself,  m  order 
to  avoid  the  misery  of  plain  diet.  Two  other  gourmands — one  in  the  time  of  Pompey, 
the  other  in  the  reign  of  Trajan — are  mentioned  under  the  name  Apicius.  The  Roman 
cookery-book,  Ccelii  Apicii  de  Obsoniis  et  Condimentis  sire  de  re  Culinarid  (libri  decern), 
ascribed  to  A. ,  belongs  to  a  much  later  time,  inasmuch  as  it  abounds  in  inaccuracies  and 
solecisms.  Its  author  Gcelius  has  thought  proper  to  recommend  his  work  to  gourmands 
by  affixing  to  it  the  celebrated  name  of  Apicius. 

A'PION,  a  Greek  grammarian,  was  born  at  Oasis,  a  t.  in  Libya,  but  educated  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  which  he  affected  to  consider  his  birthplace,  from  a  desire  of  being  thought  a 
pure  Greek.  He  studied  under  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Archibius,  from  whomhe  acquired 
an  admiration  of  Homer,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded  Tlieon  as 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  seems  to  have  been  as  remarkable  for  his  loquacious  vanity 
as  for  his  knowledge.  He  declared  that  himself,  and  every  one  whom  he  mentioned, 
would  be  held  in  immortal  memory,  that  he  was  equal  to  the  first  philosophers  of 
Greece,  and  that  Alexandria  should  be  proud  of  him.  From  his  bragging,  Tiberius  used 
to  call  him  cymbalum  mundi  (the  cymbal  of  the  universe. 
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With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fragments,  the  whole  of  A. ’s  numerous  writings 
ure  lost.  He  composed  a  work  on  the  text  of  Homer,  partly  in  the  form  of  a  diction- 
ary,  which  was  frequently  referred  to  by  subsequent  authors;  a  work  on  Eg}rpt,  which 
contained  the  far-famed  story  of  Androclus  and  the  Lion,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius;  a 
work  against  the  Jews;  one  in  praise  of  Alexander  the  great;  another  on  the  great  epicu¬ 
rean  Apicius;  histories  of  various  countries,  etc. 

A'PIOS  TTJBERO  SA,  formerly  included  in  the  genus  glycine,  and  called  G.  apios,  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  leguminosce,  sub-order  papilionacece,  having  tuberous 
roots,  a  twining  stem,  dark  red  dowers,  leathery,  2-valvular  legumes,  and  pinnate  leaves, 
with  7  pair  of  smooth  ovato-lanceolate  leaflets.  This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  for  a  century  been  cultivated  in  botanic  gardens  in  Europe,  and  has  recently 
been  brought  into  particular  notice  on  the  continent,  in  a  great  measure  through  the 
French  traveler  Lamare-Picquot,  who,  during  his  travels  in  North  America,  convinced 
himself  of  the  value  of  the  tubers  as  an  article  of  food,  for  which  they  are  there  used 
to  some  extent.  Various  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  cultivate  it  like  the  potato; 
but  its  cultivation  is  found  difficult,  upon  account  of  the  length  and  weakness  of  the 
twining  shoots  and  the  length  of  the  roots.  The  tubers  cooked  in  steam  are  free 
from  all  acridity  and  bitterness,  and  very  much  resemble  potatoes  dressed  in  the  same 
way.  They  contain  more  nitrogen  than  potatoes  (4-5  per  cent),  also  more  starchy  farina 
(83  •  55  according  to  an  analysis  by  Payen). 

A  PIS,  the  bull  worshiped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of 
Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  great  divinity  of  Egypt.  A 
sacred  court  or  yard  was  set  apart  for  the  residence  of  A.  in  the  temple  of  Ptah  at 
Memphis,  where  a  numerous  retinue  of  priests  waited  upon  him,  and  sacrifices  of  red 
oxen  were  offered  to  him.  His  movements,  choice  of  places,  and  changes  of  appetite 
were  religiously  regarded  as  oracles.  It  was  an  understood  law  that  A.  must  not  live 
longer  than  25  years.  When  he  attained  this  age,  he  wTas  secretly  put  to  death,  and 
buried  by  the  priests  in  a  sacred  well,  the  popular  belief  being  that  he  cast  himself 
into  the  water.  If,  however,  he  died  a  natural  death,  his  body  was  solemnly  interred 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Memphis,  and  bacchanalian  festivals  were  held  to  celebrate 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  bull  as  A.  As  soon  as  a  suitable  animal  was  found  having 
the  required  marks — black  color  with  a  white  square  on  the  brow,  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
on  the  back,  and  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  a  cantharus  under  the  tongue — he  was  led  in 
triumphal  procession  to  Nilopolis  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  where  he  remained  forty 
days,  waited  upon  by  nude  women,  and  was  afterwards  conveyed  in  a  splendid  vessel 
to  Memphis.  His  theophany,  or  day  of  discovery,  and  his  birthday,  were  celebrated  as 
high  festivals  of  seven  days’  duration  during  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  The  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  also  the  employment  of  golden  calves 
as  symbols  of  the  Deity  by  Jeroboam,  have  been  very  generally  referred  to  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  A. 

A  PIS,  Aphle.  See  Bee. 

A'PIUM.  See  Celery. 

APLANAT'IC  LENS,  an  achromatic  lens  corrected  for  spherical  aberration,  so 
that  all  rays  of  light  which  emanate  from  one  point  and  pass  through  the  lens,  are 
focused  at  a  point.  For  this  purpose  the  curves  of  a  telescopic  lens  should  be  parabolic 
rather  than  spherical,  and  the  figure  is  obtained  by  delicate  hand-polisliing.  For  micro¬ 
scopes  and  photographic  cameras  two  or  more  lenses  are  so  shaped  that  the  errors  of 
each  are  mutually  neutralized.  This  important  problem,  although  difficult,  is  practically 
solved  by  modern  opticians. 

APOC  ALYPSE.  See  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE,  alleged  prophecies,  epistles,  etc.,  of  late  Jewish, 
and  eariy  Christian  origin,  written  or  compiled  in  or  near  the  two  centuries  preceding 
and  the  two  following  the  birth  of  Christ.  Of  the  Jewish,  the  most  famous  is  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  quoted  in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  long  lost,  but  found  in  Ethiopia  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1821.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  their  intercourse  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  the  birth  of  giants;  Enoch’s  troubles  in  heaven  and  earth, 
attended  by  angels  who  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  worlds,  visible  and  invisible; 
descriptions  of  heaven,  of  the  Messiah,  of  the  future  of  the  blessed,  and  of  the  con¬ 
demned;  accounts  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  visions  tracing  the  history  of  man  from 
his  origin  to  the  completion  of  the  Messianic  kingdom;  admonitory  discourses;  the 
wonders  that  were  shown  at  Noah’s  birth,  and  Enoch’s  reflections  about  the  future  of 
the  just  and  the  unjust.  In  all,  it  is  an  interesting  product  of  pre-Christian  Judaism, 
multifarious,  artificial,  and  rabbinical.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Eadras,  or  the  Prophecy  of 
Ezra,  consists  of  a  series  of  visions  attributed  to  that  prophet,  and  relating  chiefly  to 
the  oppression  of  the  Jews.  The  Book  of  the  Jubilees,  or  the  Little  Genesis,  is  on!}'  in  part 
apocalyptic.  It  contains,  in  the  form  of  revelations  to  Moses  while  he  was  on  Mt.  Sinai, 
statements  relating  to  future  races  and  times.  The  work  was  written  about  100  n.c. 
The  Life  of  Adam,  the  Book  of  Adam's  Daughters,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Apocalypse 
of  Moses,  the  Sibyllines,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  complete  the  list  of  noteworthy 
Hebrew  works  of  the  kind  under  consideration.  The  Sibyllines  Avere  doubtless  sug- 
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gested  by  the  Grecian  oracles  and  books  under  tliat  name.  The  Christian  A.  works  are; 
the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  in  which  the  prophet  is  anxious  about  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  minutely  describes  them  as  tormented;  the  Apocalypse  of  Paul,  giving  a 
description  of  all  that  the  apostle  saw  in  heaven  and  hell;  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  describ¬ 
ing  the  future  state,  resurrection,  judgment,  punishment,  and  reward.  This  work  was 
written  as  late  as  the  5tli  or  6th  century.  The  Apocalypse  of  Peter  is  a  history  of  events  from 
the  creation  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Clement, 
Peter’s  disciple.  It  is  a  late  work,  mentioning  the  crusades.  Another  late  work  is  the 
Revelations  of  Bartholomew,  in  which  Peter  is  made  the  archbishop  of  the  universe,  a  fact 
that  of  itself  gives  the  work  a  late  origin.  The  Apocalypse  of  Mary  described  her  descent 
into  hell.  The  Apocalypse  of  Daniel  is  of  little  consequence.  The  Discussion  a  nd  Visions 
of  Isaiah  assumes  that  the  prophet  had  a  vision  of  the  life  and  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the 
apostasy  of  the  early  churches,  etc.,  for  which  prophecy  Isaiah  was  condemned  and  died 
a  martyr.  The  book  was  written  about  the  2d  century.  Other  books  of  the  kind  are  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  Many  A.  writings,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  mentioned  in  ancient  works,  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 

APOCALYPTIC  NUMBER  is  “the  mystical  number”  666,  spoken  of  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  (xiii.  18).  As  early  as  the  -2d  c. ,  the  church  had  found  that  the  name  Anti¬ 
christ  was  indicated  by  the  Greek  characters*, expressive  of  this  number;  while  others 
believed  it  to  express  a  date.  The  most  probable  interpretation  is  that  which  was  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  days  of  Irenseus,  and  which  found  the  number  in  the  word  Lateinos  (Latinus). 
The  Roman  nation — the  mightiest  pagan  power  on  earth — was  the  most  terrible  symbol 
of  Antichrist,  and  the  number  666  appears  in  the  Greek  characters  which  spell  the  name. 
Protestant  -controversialists  very  generally  support  their  views  by  this  interpretation, 
applying  the  prophecy  to  papal  Rome. 

APOCAR  POUS  FRUITS,  in  botany,  are  those  fruits  which  are  the  produce  of  a  single 
flower,  and  are  formed  of  only  one  carpel,  or  of  a  number  of  carpels  remaining  free  and 
separate  from  each  other.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  apo,  implying  separation, 
and  carpos,  fruit. 

A  POCO  A  POCO  (Ital.),  in  music,  by  degrees;  by  little  and  little. 

APOCRE  NIC  ACID  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  natural  decay  of  wood  and  other  plant 
textures,  and  is  found  wherever  lignine  or  woody  fiber  is  decomposing  in  soils,  etc.  As 
A.  A.  is  soluble  in  water,  it  follows  that  rain-water  falling  on  and  percolating  through 
soils  containing  this  substance,  becomes  impregnated  with  it;  and  hence,  in  many 
natural  waters,  A.  A.  is  a  recognized  constituent.  A.  A.  performs  an  important  function 
in  the  growth  of  plants,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  forms  one  of  the  stages 
through  which  matter  travels  from  dead  plants  again  into  the  living  vegetable  tissue. 

APOC  RYPHA,  or  Apocryphal  Writings.  The  word  originally  meant  secret  or 
concealed,  and  was  rendered  current  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  In  the  earliest  churches, 
it  was  applied  with  very  different  significations  to  a  variety  of  writings,  Sometimes  it 
wTas  given  to  those  whose  authorship  and  original  form  were  unknown;  sometimes  to 
writings  containing  a  hidden  meaning ;  sometimes  to  those  whose  public  use  was  not 
thought  advisable.  In  this  last  signification,  it  has  been  customary,  since  the  time  of 
Jerome,  to  apply  the  term  to  a  number  of  writings  which  the  Septuagint  had  circulated 
amongst  the  Christians,  and  which  were  sometimes  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  sometimes  as  a  portion  of  it.  The  Greek  church,  at  the  council  of 
Laodicea  (360  a. d.),  excluded  them  from  the  canon;  the  Latin  church,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  highly  favored  them;  and  finally  the  council  of  Trent  (1545-68)  placed 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  church  of  England  uses 
them  in  part  for  edification,  but  not  for  the  “establishment  of  doctrine.”  All  other 
Protestant  churches  in  England  and  America  reject  their  use  in  public  worship.  But  it 
was  once  customary  to  bind  up  the  A.  between  the  authorized  versions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  though  this  has  now  ceased,  and,  as  a  consequence,  this  curious,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  instructivepart  of  Jewish  literature  is  now  known  only  to  scholars.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  A.  consistsof  14books:  1.  First  Esdras  (q.v.);  2.  Second*Esdras  (q.v.);  3.  Tobit  (q.v.); 
4.  Judith  (q.v.);  5.  The  parts  of  Esther  not  found  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee;  6.  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon;  7.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus  (q.v.);  8.  Baruch 
(q.v.);  9.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children;  10.  The  History  of  Susanna;  11.  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (q.v.);  12.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  King 
of  Judah  (see  Manasseh);  13.  First  Maccabees  (q.v.);  14.  Second  Maccabees  (q.v.).  The 
precise  origin  of  all  of  these  writings  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  enough  to  state  here 
that  some  bear  traces  of  a  Palestinian,  others  of  an  Egypto- Alexandrine,  and  others, 
again,  of  a  Chaldaico-Persian  origin  or  influence.  Most,  if  not  all,  bear  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  composed  in  the  1st  and  2d  c.  b.c. 

The  A.  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads.  1.  The  writings 
comprising  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  consist  of  22  separate  documents,  10  in  Greek 
and  12  in  Latin.  They  concern  themselves  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  with  the  infancy  of  Christ,  and  with  the  history  of 
Pilate.  The  most  important  of  the  set  are  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas,  and  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  which  are  perhaps  the  origines  of  all  the  apocryphal  tra- 
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ditions.  That  many  of  the  stories  found  in  these  were  current  in  the  2d.  c.,  is  abundantly 
proved,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  books  known  as  Apocryphal  gospels  were 
then  in  existence,  or  are  older  than  the  4tli  century.  2.  The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
consisting  of  13  documents  originally  written  in  Greek,  but  found  also  in  a  Latin  compila¬ 
tion  probably  of  the  6th  century.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Apocryphal  gospels 
by  having  less  of  miracle  and  more  of  didactic  discourse.  The  more  important  of  the 
collection  are  1  he  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  The  Acts  of  Barnabas,  rlhe  Acts  of  Philip,  The  Acts 
of  Andrew,  The  Acts  of  Bartholomew ,  and  The  Acts  of  John.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tlilir 
age.  Some  are  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the  Apoc^phal  gspoels,  but  the  original  MSS. 
are  lost,  and  we  only  possess  them  in  late  transcripts  of  the  middle  ages.  3.  The  Apoc¬ 
ryphal  Apocalypses,  consisting  of  7  documents,  4  of  which  are  called  apocalypses  by 
their  authors.  There  is  great  and  perplexing  variety  in  the  MSS.  That  called  The  Apoc¬ 
alypse  of  Moses  relates  rather  to  the  Old  Testament  than  to  the  New;  so  does  The  Apoc¬ 
alypse  of  Esdr as,  which  is  a  weak  imitation  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras.  The  others 
are  llie  Apocalypse  of  Paul,  The  Apocalypse  of  John,  and  The  Assumption  of  Mary  in  three 
forms.  These,  too,  only  exist  in  late  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is,  of  course,  not 
quite  certain  that  they  are  the  same  in  form  as  the  works  bearing  the  same  name  referred 
to  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

The  New  Testament  A.  is  not  without  interest  or  instruction  for  us.  It  throws  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  workings  of  the  early  Christian  consciousness  and  modes  of  thought, 
and  it  also  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  vast  superiority  of  those  Scriptures  which  have 
obtained  canonical  authority. — See  Tiscliendorf’ s  Prolegomena  to  the  Apocryphal  literature 
of  the  New  Testament  (Leipsic,  1873),  and  Clark’s  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  vol.  16 
(Edinburgh,  1870).  See  Acts,  Spurious  or  Apocryphal. 

APOCYNA  CEiE,  or  Apocy'na;,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  con¬ 
sisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  generally  with  milky  juice,  having  entire  leaves,  and  no 
stipules.  The  calyx  is  usually  5-partite,  persistent;  the  corolla  hypogynous,  monopeta- 
lous,  often  with  scales  in  its  throat,  regular,  5-lobed,  twisted  in  bud.  There  are  five 
stamens,  which  are  inserted  on  the  corolla;  the  anthers  adhere  firmly  to  the  stigma,  to 
which  the  pollen  is  immediately  applied;  the  anthers  are  2-celled,  and  open  longitudi¬ 
nally;  the  pollen  is  granular.  The  ovaries  are  two,  each  1-celled,  or  one  which  is 
2-celled;  ovules  usually  numerous;  styles  1  or  2;  the  stigma  is  contracted  in  the  middle, 
and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  order.  The  fruit  is  a  follicle  or  capsule,  or  drube 
or  berry,  double  or  single,  The  seeds  have  a  fleshy  or  cartilaginous  albumen,  or  (rarely) 
are  ex-albuminous. — There  are  about  566  known  species,  chiefly  natives  of  tropical 
countries.  The  Periwinkle  (q.v.)  is  its  only  representative  in  the  flora  of  Britain,  a 
wanderer,  as  it  were,  from  the  tropics,  yet  hardy  enough  for  the  climate  with  which  it 
has  to  contend;  the  Oleander  (q.v.)  and  a  few  others  are  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe. 
Many  species  are  poisonous;  amongst  which  is  the  noted  Tanghin(q.  v.)  or  Tangheena 
of  Madagascar.  Some  are  used  in  medicine,  in  India  and  other  countries.  A  number  of 
species  yield  Caoutchouc  (q.v.).  The  milk  of  others  is  bland  and  wholesome,  as  the 
Hya  Hya  or  Cow-tree  (q.v.)  of  Demerara.  Some  are  used  in  dyeing;  Wrightia  tinctoria 
yields  indigo  of  good  quality. — A  number  yield  eatable  fruits,  as  Willughbeia  edulis  and 
Carissa  Carandas  in  India;  Carissa  edulis  m  Arabia,  and  certain  species  of  Carpodinus, 
called  Pishamin  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  Hancornia. — Apocynum  cannabinum,  Canadian 
hemp,  a  herbaceous  plant  about  4  to  5  ft.  in  height,  with  unbranched  stem,  oblong 
leaves,  and  lateral  cymes  of  whitish  bell-shaped  flowers,  yields  a  very  strong  fiber,  which 
the  Indians  of  North  America  employ  for  making  twine,  cloth,  fishing-nets,  etc. 

AP  ODAL  FISHES  are  fishes  destitute  of  ventral  fins.  In  the  Linnsean  system,  the 
apodes  are  an  order  of  fishes,  in  which  genera  not  otherwise  nearly  allied  are  brought 
together;  but  in  the  systems  of  Cuvier  and  other  recent  naturalists,  a  less  important 
place  is  assigned  to  this  distinctive  character. — Eels  are  an  example  of  A.  fishes. 

APODIC'TIC,  a  logical  term  signifying  a  judgment  or  conclusion  which  is  necessarily 
true;  or,  in  other  words,  a  judgment  of  which  the  opposite  is  impossible.  No  A.  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  founded  on  experience,  because  experience  does  not  supply  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  necessity. 

AP'OGEE  (Gr.  apo,  from,  and  ge,  the  earth),  properly  speaking,  the  greatest  distance 
of  the  earth  from  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Its  application,  however,  is  restricted  to 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  sun’s  A.  corresponding  to  the  earth’s  aphelion,  and  the  moon’s  A. 
being  the  point  of  its  orbit  most  remote  from  the  earth.  A.  is  opposed  to  peregee. 

APOL'DA,  a  t.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  Germany,  on  the  Wer- 
litz,  a  feeder  of  the  Saale,  8  m.  n.e.  from  Weimar.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Thuringian  rail¬ 
way,  between  Weimar  and  Weissenfels.  It  is  a  place  of  much  industrial  activity,  having 
extensive  manufactures  of  hosiery.  Pop.  ’80,  15,630. 

APOLLINA  RIS,  the  younger,  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (362),  and  one  of  the  warm¬ 
est  opponents  of  Arianism.  Both  as  a  man  and  a  scholar,  he  was  held  in  the  greatest 
reverence;  and  his  writings  were  extensive^  read  in  his  own  day.  His  father,  A.  the 
elder,  who  was  presbyter  o4  Laodicea,  was  b.  at  Alexandria,  and  taught  grammar,  first 
at  Berytus,  and  afterwards  at  Laodicea.  When  Julian  prohibited  the  Christians  from 
teaching  the  classics,  the  father  and  son  endeavored  to  supply  the  loss  by  converting  the 
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Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  The  Old  Testament  was- 
selected  as  the  subject  for  poetical  compositions  after  the  manner  of  Homer,  Pindar,  and 
the  tragedians;  whilst  the  New  Testament  formed  the  groundwork. of  dialogues  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Plato.  It  is  not  ascertained  what  share  the  father  had  in  this  work,  but  as  he  had 
a  reputation  for  poetry,  he  probably  put  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  verse.  But  it  was 
chiefly  as  a  controversial  theologian,  and  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  that  A.  is  celebrated.  He 
umntained  the  doctrine  that  the  logos,  or  divine  nature  in  Christ,  took  the  place  of  the 
rational  human  soul  or  mind,  and  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a  spiritualized  and  glori¬ 
fied  form  of  humanity.  This  doctrine  was  condemned  by  several  synods,  especially  by 
the  council  of  Constantinople  (381),  on  the  ground  that  it  denied  the  true  human  nature 
of  Christ.  The  heresy  styled  Apollinarianism  spread  itself  rapidly  in  Syria  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  and,  after  the  death  of  A.,  divided  itself  into  two  sects — the  Vita- 
lians,  named  after  Vitalis,  bishop  of  Antioch;  and  the  Polemeans,  who  added  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  A.  the  assertion  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  were  so  blended  as  one 
substance  in  Christ  that  his  body  was  a  proper  object  of  adoration.  On  this  account  they 
were  accused  of  sarcolatria  (worship  of  the  flesh)  and  anthropolatria  (worship  of  man), 
and  also  were  styled  synousiastoi  ( syn ,  together,  and  ousia,  substance),  because  they  con¬ 
fused  together  the  two  distinct  substances.  The  whole  controversy,  which  occupied  a 
great  part  of  the  5th  c.,  is  an  instance  of  human  reason  wandering  out  of  its  proper 
sphere.  A.  must  not  be  confounded  with  Claudius  A.,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia 
(170  a.d.),  and  who  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Christian  faith  and  several  other  works,  all 
of  which  are  lost. 

APOL'LO  (Gr.  Apollon).  A.  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  divinity  of  the 
Greeks,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  impersonation  of  Greek  life  in  its  most  beautiful  and 
natural  forms,  and  the  ideal  representative  of  the  Grecian  nation.  His  mild  worship, 
with  its  many  festivals,  accompanied  as  they  were  by  a  cessation  from  all  hostilities ;  his 
various  shrines  at  sacred  places,  with  their  oracles,  and  the  general  idea  of  his  character, 
had  a  wide,  powerful,  and  beneficent  influence  on  social  and  political  life  throughout 
the  states  of  Greece.  Homer  and  Hesiod  mention  that  he  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto, 
but  neither  states  where  he  was  born.  The  Ephesians  believed  that  both  he  and  Diana, 
his  sister,  were  born  in  a  grove  near  their  city.  The  Tegyraeans  of  Boeotia,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Zoster  in  Attica,  also  claimed  the  honor  of  his  birth ;  while  the  Egyptians 
seemed  to  think  he  properly  belonged  to  them ;  but  the  most  popular  legend  was  that 
which  made  him  a  native  of  Delos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  his  mother  Leto,  followed 
by  the  jealous  wrath  of  Juno  over  land  and  sea,  at  length  found  rest  and  shelter,  and  was 
delivered  of  him,  under  the  shadow  of  an  olive-tree,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cynthus.  To  spite 
the  queen  of  heaven,  who  was  far  from  being  a  favorite  with  the  other  goddesses,  these 
hastened  to  tender  their  services  to  the  weak  and  wearied  Leto.  The  young  A.  was 
much  made  of.  Themis  fed  him  with  nectar  and  ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  gods,  which 
seems  so  have  suddenly  excited  the  conceit  of  the  infant  deity,  inasmuch  as  he  surprised 
his  nurse  by  starting  to  his  feet,  demanding  a  lyre,  and  announcing  his  intention  of 
henceforth  revealing  to  mortals  the  will  of  Jove.  The  island,  proud  of  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  A. ,  adorned  itself  with  a  robe  of  golden  flowers. 

In  ancient  literature  A.  is  described  as  possessed  of  many  and  various  powers,  all  of 
which,  however,  are  seen  on  closer  inspection  to  be  intimately  related  to  each  other.  He 
is  spoken  of:  1.  The  god  of  retributive  justice,  who,  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  sends 
down  his  glittering  shafts  upon  insolent  otfenders.  In  this  character  he  appears  in  the 
opening  of  the  Iliad.  2.  As  the  instructor  of  bards,  and  the  god  of  song  or  minstrelsy,  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  phorminx  or  seven-stringed  lyre,  and  singing  for  the  diversion  of  the  other 
deities  when  engaged  in  feasting.  3.  As  the  god  of  prophetic  inspiration,  especially  in 
his  oracle  at  Delphi.  4.  As  the  guardian  deity  of  herds  and  flocks.  5.  As  the  god  of 
medicine,  who  affords  help,  and  wards  off  evil.  In  this  sense  he  is  represented  as  the 
father  of  Asclepius  (Aesculapius),  the  god  of  the  healing  art.  6.  As  a  founder  of  cities. 
According  to  Homer,  he  assisted  Neptune  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy.  Cyrene,  Naxos 
in  Sicily,  and  other  cities,  venerated  A.  as  their  founder.  By  the  later  writers,  A.  was 
identified  with  Helios,  the  sun-god,  though  Homer  describes  the  latter  as  a  distinct  deity. 
Several  critics,  however,  have  regarded  Helios,  or  the  sun-god,  as  the  true  original  A. — 
an  opinion  which  may  be  supported  by  many  probabilities.  ^  The  supposition  that  A.  was 
identical  with  the  Egyptian  deity  Horus  was  rejected  by  the  learned  O.  Muller,  who  gen¬ 
erally  opposed  all  attempts  to  deduce  Grecian  from  Egyptian  mythology.  According  to 
Muller’s  theory,  A.  was  a  purely  Doric  deity,  whose  first  residence  was  in  Tempe,  and 
who  afterwards  removed  to  Delphi,  whence  the  fame  of  his  oracle  was  spread  abroad, 
and  made  him  to  be  recognized  as  the  national  divinity  of  Greece.  The  introduction  of 
his  worship  into  Attica  appears  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  immigration  of 
the  Ionians,  and  that  worship  would  seem  to  have  spread  over  the  Peloponnesus,  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place,  both 
with  reference  to  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  myth  of  the  A.  worship, 
and  also  as  to  whether  this  myth  had  its  origin  in  the  north  of  Greece  or  in  Egypt.  Even 
on  the  supposition  that  the  original  conception  was  derived  from  the  latter  source,  it  was 
to  Greek  art  and  philosophy  that  it  owed  its  development  into  the  ideal  of  humanity. 
The  most  celebrated  oracles  of  A.  were  at  Delphi,  Abse  in  Phocis,  Ismenion  in  Thebes, 
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Delos,  Claros,  near  Colophon,  and  Patara  in  Lycia.  Among  the  Romans,  the  worship 
of  A.  wras  practiced  as  early  as  430  b.c.,  and  prevailed  especially  under  the  emperors. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Romans  derived  their  conceptions  of  A.  entirely  from 
the  Greeks.  It  was  in  honor  of  A.  and  his  sister  Diana  that  the  ludi  sceculares  were  cele¬ 
brated  every  hundred  years.  The  attributes  of  A.  are  the  bow  and  quiver,  the  citliara 
and  plectrum,  the  snake,  shepherd’s  crook,  tripod,  laurel,  raven,  etc. ;  less  frequently, 
the  grasshopper,  cock,  hawk,  wolf,  and  olive-tree.  In  sculpture,  he  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  face  beautifully  oval,  high  forehead,  flowing  hair,  and  slender  figure. 

APOL  LO  BELVEDE  RE,  a  celebrated  statue  of  antiquity,  which  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  embodying  the  highest  ideal  of  manly  beauty.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
represent  the  “lord  of  the  unerring  bow”  in  the  moment  of  his  victory  over  the  Python, 
but  numerous  other  explanations  have  been  suggested.  The  figure  (upwards  of  7  ft. 
in  height)  is  naked,  but  a  cloak  fastened  round  the  neck  hangs  gracefully  over  the 
extended  left  arm ;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  one  of  calm  and  godlike  triumph,  mixed 
with  “beautiful  disdain.”  This  great  work  of  art  was  discovered  in  1503,  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Antium,  now  Capo  d’Anzo,  and  purchased  by  pope  Julius  II.,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  whence  the  name  it  bears.  The  date  of  its 
execution  is  with  probability  referred  to  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  the  name  of  the  artist  is 
a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  left  hand  and  the  right  forearm,  wanting  in  the  statue 
as  discovered,  were  restored  by  G.  A.  da  Montorsoli,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 

APOLLODO  BUS,  an  Athenian  painter  who  flourished  about  408  b.c.,  and  was  the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Zeuxis.  He  introduced  improved  coloring  and  distribution  of  light  and 
shade. — A.,  a  celebrated  architect  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  by  whom  he  was. 
employed  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Danube  in  lower  Hungary.  His  severe  censure, 
boldly  pronounced  on  a  design  for  a  temple  of  Venus,  which  the  emperor  Hadrian  had 
sent  to  him,  caused  A.  to  be  sentenced  to  death  in  129  a.d. — A.,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
lived  about  140  b.c.,  studied  philosophy  in  Athens,  and  grammar  under  Aristarchus; 
wrote  a  work  on  mythology,  giving  an  arrangement  of  old  myths  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  historical  period;  also  a  geography,  a  chronicle  in  iambic  verse,  and  several 
grammatical  works.  The  mythology,  which  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  probably 
went  down  as  far  as  the  Trojan  cycle,  but  a  portion  of  it  has  perished.  It  has  been 
reckoned  by  some  only  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  by  A.,  though  this  is  a  mere  hypoth¬ 
esis,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  legends  are  given  with  extreme  simplicity  and  brevity. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  value  to  classical  scholars.  An  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  of  A. , 
in  4  vols.,  was  published  at  Gottingen,  1782-3,  by  C.  H.  G.  Heyne. 

APOLLO'NIA,  the  name  of  several  ancient  cities:  1.  In  Illyria,  on  the  Aous,  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  commercially  prosperous,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  Roman  empire,  a  seat  of  literature  and  philosophy.  2.  In  Thracia  (afterwards 
Sozopolis,  and  now  Sizeboli),  colonized  by  Milesians,  and  famous  for  a  statue  of  Apollo, 
which  was  removed  to  Rome.  3.  The  port  of  Cyrene  (afterwards  Sorusa,  and  now 
Marsa  Sousah),  which  outgrew  Cyrene  itself,  and  left  evidences  of  its  magnificence  in 
the  ruins  of  its  public  buildings.  This  A.  was  the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes. 

APOLLO  NIITS,  the  name  of  several  celebrated  Greek  grammarians  and  rhetoricians. 
A.,  surnamed  Dyscolos  (or  ill-tempered),  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  2d  century.  Some 
of  his  grammatical  works  were  edited  by  Bekker.  A.  was  the  first  who  reduced  gram¬ 
mar  to  a  system.  His  reputation  was  so  high,  that  Priscian  calls  him  grammaticorum 
princeps  (the  prince  of  grammarians). — A.,  son  of  Archebulus,  also  of  Alexandria,  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  the  author  of  a  lexicon  of  Homeric  words. — A.,  sur¬ 
named  Molon,  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  also  gave  lectures  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  Cicero  and  Ccesar. — A.  of  Pebga,  240  b.c.,  is  classed 
with  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  His  work  on  conic  sections  has  been  preserved,  partly  in  the  original  Greek, 
partly  in  an  Arabic  translation.  A.  of  Rhodes  (or  of  Alexandria,  say  some  authorities), 
b.  235  b.c.  ,  wrote  many  works  on  grammar,  and  an  epic  poem,  entitled  the  Argonauticay 
marked  rather  by  learning  and  industry  than  by  poetical  genius,  though  it  contains  some 
truly  artistic  passages,  such  as  those  exhibiting  the  growth  of  Medea’s  love.  It  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  Romans,  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Publius  Terentius  Varro, 
and  was  imitated,  not  only  in  a  wholesale  manner  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  but  even  by 
Virgil  in  some  passages.  It  has  been  edited  by  the  German  scholars  Brunck  and 
Wellauer  (Leipsic,  1813-28). 

APOLLO  NITJS,  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  wTho  lived  in  the  time  of  Christ,  was  a 
zealous  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  He  soon  collected  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  disciples,  traveled  through  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  endeavored  to  find  his 
way  to  India,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahmins.  On 
this  journey  he  stayed  for  a  time  in  Babylon,  was  introduced  to  the  Magi,  and  at  last 
reached  the  court  of  king  Pliraortes,  in  India,  who  recommended  him  to  Jarclias,  the 
principal  Brahmin.  When  A.  returned  from  this  pilgrimage,  his  fame  as  a  wise  man 
wras  greatly  increased ;  the  people  regarded  him  as  a  worker  of  miracles  and  a  divine 
being,  and  princes  were  glad  to  entertain  him  at  their  courts.  Lie  himself  seems  to  have 
claimed  insight  into  futurity,  rather  than  the  power  of  working  miracles.  From  Rome 
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lie  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  having  raised  a  young  woman  from  the  dead.  After 
extensive  travels  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Ethiopia,  he  was  accused  of  having  taken 
partin  an  insurrection  against  Domitian;  but  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  and  was 
acquitted.  Ultimately,  he  appears  to  have  settled  in  Ephesus,  where  he  opened  a 
Pythagorean  school,  and  continued  his  teaching  until  he  died,  nearly  100  years  old 
His  history  was  written  about  100  years  after  his  death  by  Pliilostratus  (q.v.).  It 
contains  a  mass  of  absurdities  and  fables,  through  which  an  outline  of  historical 
facts  and  the  real  character  of  the  man  are  sufficiently  discernible.  Hierocles,  a  heathen 
statesman  and  opponent  of  Christianity,  wrote,  in  the  3d  c.,  a  work  on  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  A.,  with  a  view  to  prove  their  superiority  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  In 
modern  times,  the  notorious  English  freethinker  Blount,  and  Voltaire  in  France,  have 
renewed  the  attempt. 

APOLLO  NIUS,  of  Tyre,  the  hero  of  a  Greek  romance,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  western  Europe. 
In  it  are  related  the  romantic  adventures  which  befell  A.,  a  Syrian  prince,  previous  to 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  king  Alcistrates,  of  Cyrene.  To  these  are  added  the 
adventures  of  his  wife,  who  was  parted  from  him  by  apparent  death,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  daughter  Tarsia,  who  was  carried  off  by  pirates,  and  sold  in  Mitylene.  The  poem 
closes  with  the  reunion  of  the  whole  family.  The  original  Greek  work  no  longer  exists; 
but  there  are  three  very  early  Latin  versions,  of  which  one  was  published  by  Welser 
(Augsburg,  1595);  another  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum;  and  the  third  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Gottfried  of  Viterbo.  From  this  Latin  source  have  proceeded  the  Span¬ 
ish  version  of  the  13tli  c.,  printed  in  Sanchez’s  Colleccion  cle  Poesias  Castellanas  (2d 
edition,  Paris,  1842),  several  French  versions,  in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  several 
Italian.  As  early  as  the  lltli  c.  there  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  adaptation  of  the  work, 
and  subsequently  various  English  ones  appeared.  Shakespeare  lias  treated  the  subject 
in  his  drama  of  Pericles ;  he  substantially  follows  Gower,  in  his  Confessio  Amantis ,  who 
bases  his  narrative  on  the  Pantheon  of  Gottfried  of  Viterbo.  Three  popular  English 
stories,  drawn  from  a  French  version  of  this  romance,  appeared  in  London  in  1510,  1576, 
and  1607 ;  while  the  Dutch,  in  1493,  derived  theirs  from  theGerman.  The  romance  was 
rendered  into  German,  probably  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum ,  by  a  certain  “  Heinrich 
von  der  Neuenstadt”  (i.e.,  Vienna),  about  the  year  1300,  in  the  form  of  a  long  and.  as 
yet,  unpublished  poem.  Later,  we  have  a  Histori  cles  Kuniges  Appolonii,  translated  from 
Gottfried  of  Viterbo,  and  first  published  at  Augsburg  in  1476.  Simrock,  in  his  Sources 
of  Shakespeare ,  narrates  the  story  as  it  is  given  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  A  modern 
Greek  translation  of  the  Latin  romance,  undertaken  in  1500  by  Gabriel  Contianus  of 
Crete,  and  several  times  reprinted  at  Venice,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lost  Greek 
original. 

APOL'LOS,  a  learned  Jew  from  Alexandria,  who  came  to  Ephesus  during  the 
absence  of  St.  Paul  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  At  Corinth  he  taught  the  Jews 
from  their  scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  There  was  a  division  in  the  church 
at  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  parties  took  his  name,  but  without  his  authority,  for  he  was 
always  friendly  with  St.  Paul  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles.  An  uncertain 
tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea.  Luther’s  conjecture  that  A.  was  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  favored  by  some  scholars  of  eminence,  remains  without  probf . 

APOL'LYON,  used  (Rev.  ix.  11)  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Abaddon,  which  means 
“  destruction,”  and  thence,  the  place  of  the  dead;  perhaps  nearly  equivalent  to  Hades 
with  the  Greeks.  A.  is  personified  as  the  angel  having  dominion  over  the  bottomless 
pit ;  as  a  destroying  power,  appearing  in  the  forms  of  beasts  at  the  sound  of  the  fifth 
trumpet.  In  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  A.  is  the  evil  spirit  encountering  Christian  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

AP  OLOGUE,  a  fable,  parable,  or  short  story,  intended  to  serve  as  a  pleasant  vehicle  of 
some  moral  doctrine.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  apologues  or  parables  is  that  by  Jotliam. 
as  given  in  the  book  of  Judges  (ix.  7-15).  Another  celebrated  A.  is  that  of  the  “limbs 
and  the  body,”  related  by  the  patrician  Menenius  Agrippa.  iEsop’s  fables  have  enjoyed 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Luther  held  such  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  A.  as  a 
vehicle  of  moral  truth,  that  he  edited  a  revised  HEsop,  for  which  he  wrote  a  character¬ 
istic  preface.  He  says:  “  In  doing  this,  I  have  especially  cared  for  young  people,  that 
they  may  receive  instruction  in  a  style  suitable  to  their  age,  which  is  naturally  fond  of 
all  kinds  of  fiction;  and  I  have  wished  to  gratify  this  natural  taste  without  indulging 
anything  that  is  bad.” 

APOL  OGY.  The  term  is  now  commonly  understood  as  synonymous  with  an  excuse 
for  breach  of  an  engagement,  etc.,  but  was  originally  used  as  the  title  of  any  work 
written  in  defense  of  certain  doctrines,  as  in  the  A.  of  Socrates ,  ascribed  to  Plato  and 
Xenophon;  the  A.  for  the  Christians,  by  Tertullian,  and  in  many  other  defenses  of  the 
Christians,  written  by  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Minucius  Felix,  Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Augustine,  Orosius,  and  others.  The  attacks 
parried  or  retorted  in  these  apologetical  works  are  such  as  charges  of  atheism,  want  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  anti-social  tenets,  etc.  Both  the  charges  and  the  refutations 
brought  forward  serve  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of^the  times  when  these 
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works  were  written.  Thus,  in  the  A.  by  Tertullian,  it  is  curious  to  find  a  formal  argu¬ 
ment  employed  to  refute  the  assertion  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  the  cause  of 
“  earthquakes”  and  other  natural  phenomena  which  had  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the 
«  Roman  empire.  After  the  4th  c.,  when  the  church  was  made  dominant  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  apologetical  writings  were  less  called  for;  but  Bartliolus  Edessenus 
and  Raymundus  Martinus  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans.  In  the  15tli 
c.,  when  the  revival  of  learning  placed  Christianity  in  apparent  opposition  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  Marsilius  Ficinus  wrote  in  defense  of  revelation ;  and,  some  time  after  the 
reformation,  the  spread  of  freethinking  and  skepticism  in  England  was  opposed  by  a 
variety  of  apologetical  works,  chiefly  maintaining  the  points  that  Christianity  is  a  divine 
revelation,  Christ  a  divine  messenger,  and  his  church  a  divine  institution.  Tlie*defense 
of  Christianity  on  grounds  of  reason  came  now  to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
theology,  under  the  name  of  Apologetics.  Among  the  numerous  apologetic  works  by 
Protestants,  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Grotius  ( De  Veritate,  etc.),  Butler  {Analogy  of 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed),  Lardner  {Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History),  Leland, 
Addison,  Soame  Jenyns  {Internal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion),  Hugh  Farmer, 
Bishop  Watson  {A.  for  Christianity),  Paley  {Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Horn  Paulina), 
etc.  Among  Roman  Catholic  apologetic  writers,  the  most  eminent  are  Pascal,  Houte- 
ville,  Guenee,  Bergier,  Mayr,  and  Chateaubriand. 

Recently,  a  great  number  of  apologetic  works  by  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  others 
have  appeared,  in  reply  to  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus,  and  the  Vie  de  Jesus  by  Joseph  Ernest 
Renan. 

APONEURO  SIS  is  an  anatomical  term  for  an  expansion  of  strong  fibrous  tissue,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  human  body.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  is 
generally  confined  to  expansions  from  the  tendons  of  muscles,  as  the  lumbar  A.  If  a 
tendon  is  very  broad  and  expanded,  as  that  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  it  is  said  to  be  aponeurotic.  Some  muscles,  as  those  on  the  shoulder-blade, 
are  partially  covered  with  a  tendinous  expansion,  to  which  some  of  their  fibers  are 
attached;  this  is  termed  the  aponeurotic  origin  of  the  muscle;  it  gives  the  muscle  a  more 
extensive  attachment,  without  adding  materially  to  weight.  Aponeuroses  stretch  in  some 
localities  as  protections  over  large  arteries;  thus,  in  bleeding  from  the  vein  nearest  the 
inside  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  only  structure  between  it,  the  lancet,  and  the 
brachial  artery,  is  an  aponeurotic  expansion  from  the  biceps  tendon  into  the  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm.  See  Fascia. 

APOPHTHEGM  (Gr.,  an  utterance),  a  term  used  to  designate  any  truth  or  maxim 
sententiously  expressed.  The  oracles  of  the  heathen  gods  often  took  this  form,  as  also 
the  proverbs,  memorable  sayings,  etc. ,  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  In  modern  times,  lord 
Bacon  has  made  a  charming  collection  of  apophthegms. 

AP  OPLEXY  is  a  term  applied  to  an  engorgement  of  blood,  with  or  without  extrava¬ 
sation,  in  or  upon  any  organ,  as  the  brain  {cerebral  A.),  the  spinal  cord  or  lungs  {pulmonary 
A.).  As  popularly  used,  the  term  denotes  vaguely  a  condition  arising  from  some  disturb¬ 
ance  within  the  head.  A.  occurs  in  fits,  which  may  be  sudden  or  come  on  by  degrees. 
They  are  characterized  by  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  speechlessness,  and  heavy  sleep, 
with  stertorous  respiration  and  a  slow  pulse.  The  fit  may  last  from  a  fewT  hours  to  two 
or  three  days,  and  passes  off,  leaving  generally  more  or  less  paralysis,  and  recurs  at 
intervals  of  months  or  years.  The  age  at  which  A.  occurs  most  commonly  is  from  50 
to  70,  and  is  comparatively  rare  before  and  after  these  ages.  Cerebral  A.  may  arise 
from  mere  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  caused  by  impeded  return  of  the 
venous  blood,  as  from  the  military  stock  pressing  on  the  jugular  veins,  keeping  the  head 
long  in  one  position,  or  turning  it  quickly.  Stout  persons,  with  short  necks,  are  more 
liable  to  this  form  of  A.,  though  lean  persons  are  also  frequently  its  victims.  But,  in 
addition  to  congestion,  there  may  be  an  escape  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  from 
the  congested  vessels,  and,  this  collecting,  produces  serous  A. ;  or,  owing  to  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  arterial  walls,  the  vessels  may  burst,  and  A.  from  cerebral  hemorrhage 
be  the  result;  the  latter  is  the  most  common,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  some  softening  of 
the  brain  substance  itself.  If  this  bleeding  be  to  any  great  extent,  death  results ;  if  only  a 
small  quantity  escapes,  it  coagulates,  and  forms  a  clot,  which  is  absorbed  in  time. 
Persons  with  diseased  heart  and  lungs,  and  pregnant  females,  are  liable  to  apoplectic 
fits.  The  attack  is  generally  preceded  by  vertigo,  headache,  partial  or  temporary  loss  of 
memory,  and  occasionally  double  vision.  When  these  warnings  occur,  medical  advice 
should  be  sought  to  correct  the  digestive  functions;  and,  by  relieving  the  oppressed 
brain,  ward  off  the  fit.  When  the  latter  occurs,  the  patient’s  head  should  be  raised,  cold 
applied,  and  in  some  cases  blood  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  temporal  artery  or 
external  jugular  vein.  As  soon  as  possible,  purgative  medicines  should  be  admin¬ 
istered.  For  the  results  of  A.,  see  Paralysis.  Tumors  within  the  skull  produce 
symptoms  of  A. 

APOSTASIA.  See  page  890. 

APOS  TATE  literally  designates  any  one  who  changes  his  religion,  whatever  may  be 
his  motive;  but,  by  custom,  the  word  is  always  used  in  an  injurious  sense,  as  equivalent 
to  renegade,  or  one  who,  in  changing  his  creed,  is  actuated  by  unworthy  motives.  In 
early  Christian  times,  the  word  was  applied  to  those  who  abandoned  their  faith  in  order 
to  escape  from  persecution;  but  it  was  also  applied  to  such  as  rejected  Christianity  on 
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speculative  grounds  (the  emperor  Julian,  for  instance).  After  the  5th  c.,  when  heathenism 
was  declining,  many  who  had  no  sincere  belief  in  Christianity,  yet  made  profession  of 
it,  and  were  baptized:  these  also  were  styled  apostates.  The  apostates  in  times  of 
persecution  were  styled  variously  Sacrificati,  Thurificati,  etc.,  according  to  the  modes  in 
which  they  publicly  made  known  their  return  to  heathenism,  by  offering  sacrifices  or 
incense  to  the  gods  of  Rome.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  one  period  imposed  severe 
penalties  on  apostasy.  The  apostate  was,  of  course,  excommunicated ;  but  sometimes, 
also,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  himself  banished,  or  even  put  to  death.  It 
has  often  been  of  great  moment  to  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  that  a  prince  has  apostatized. 
The  most  renowned  instance  in  modern  history  is  that  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  In 
1833  there  was  published,  at  Erlangen,  A  Gallery  of  Important  Persons  who,  in  the  1 6th, 
17  th,  and  18  th  Centuries  went  over  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
term  Apostasy  is  now  employed  commonly,  and  often  abusively,  as  a  reproach  for  great 
or  sudden  changes  in  political  opinions. 

A  POSTERIO  RI.  See  A  priori,  ante. 

APOS  TLE  (Gr.  apostolos,  sent  forth,  sent  on  a  mission),  any  messenger  whatever,  but 
especially  used  to  denote  the  twelve  disciples  whom  Jesus  sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Their  names  were  Simon  Peter,  Andrew,  John  (the  son  of  Zebedee),  James  (his  brother), 
Philip,  Bartholomew  (called  also  Nathaniel),  Thomas,  Matthew  (surnamed  Levi),  James 
(the  son  of  Alphaeus),  Thaddeus,  Simon,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  Subsequently  Matthias 
was  chosen  in  the  room  of  Judas;  and  at  a  still  later  period  the  number  of  the  apostles 
was  further  increased  by  the  calling  of  Paul  to  the  apostleship.  The  term  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  more  general  signification.  Barnabas  is  styled  an  A. 
(Acts  xiv.).  It  is  a  point  of  controversy  between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  episco¬ 
pacy,  whether  or  not  the  term  A. ,  as  indicating  an  office,  is  applied  to  any  except  the 
original  twelve,  Matthias  and  Paul;  it  being  maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  office 
is  perpetuated  in  bishops;  on  the  other,  that  it  was  temporary  and  belonged  exclusively 
to  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  were  employed  by  him  to 
found  the  Christian  church.  The  apostles  were  twice  commissioned  by  their  Master  to 
go  forth  on  their  work  of  evangelization.  First,  during  the  third  year  of  his  public 
ministry.  On  this  occasion  their  labors  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  Jews,  properly  so 
called.  Not  even  the  Samaritans,  though  natives  of  Palestine,  were  to  be  the  objects  of 
their  religious  solicitude.  They  were  earnestly  to  seek  out  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  The  second  time  was  shortly  before  the  Lord’s  ascension,  when  their  sphere  of 
labor  was  indefinitely  extended.  “Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  On  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  apostles  received  miraculous  gifts  fitting  them  for  their  arduous  work.  And  after 
evangelizing  for  some  years  in  Palestine,  they  all  departed,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
James,  into  various  quarters  of  the  globe;  but  the  region  of  their  ministry  seems  to  have 
principally  comprised  the  civilized  provinces  and  cities  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman 
empire — viz.,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece;  though  probably  Peter,  and  after  him 
Paul,  visited  Rome.  There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  the  tradition  that  the  first 
apostles  divided  the  then  known  world  into  twelve  parts,  each  taking  one  of  these  for 
his  special  sphere  of  labor.  This  figment  was  very  likely  originated  by  two  circum¬ 
stances-.  1.  That  the  disciples  were  commanded  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel;  and  2.  That  the  disciples  in  point  of  fact  had  little  personal  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  left  them  no  time  to  gratify 
their  social  inclinations.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  very  imperfect  accounts  of  their 
lives  or  manner  of  death. 

The  several  apostles  are  usually  represented  in  medieval  pictures  with  special  badges 
or  attributes:  St.  Peter,  with  the  keys;  St.  Paul,  with  a  sword;  St.  Andrew,  with  a 
cross;  St.  James  the  less,  with  a  fuller’s  pole;  St.  John,  with  a  cup  and  a  winged  ser¬ 
pent  flying  out  of  it;  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a  knife;  St.  Philip,  with  a  long  staff,  whose 
upper  end  is  formed  into  across;  St.  Thomas,  with  a  lance;  St.  Matthew,  with  a  hatchet; 
St.  Matthias'  with  a  battle-axe;  St.  James  the  greater,  with  a  pilgrim’s  staff  and  a  gourd- 
bottle;  St.  Simon,  with  a  saw;  and  St.  Jude,  with  a  club. 

APOS  TLES’  CREED.  See  Creed. 

APOSTLES’  ISLANDS,  or  The  Twelve  Apostles,  in  lake  Superior,  near  the' w. 
end;  belonging  to  Wisconsin.  There  are  more  than  twice  the  number  of  islands,  having 
in  all  125,000  acres.  On  Madeline  island  is  La  Pointe;  pop.  ’70,  221.  These  islands 
were  occupied  by  the  French  missions  as  early  as  1658. 

APOSTOL'IC,  or  Apostolical,  the  general  term  applied  to  everything  derived  directly 
from,  or  bearing  the  character  of  the  apostles.  Either  case  constitutes  apostolicity.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  declares  itself  the  A.  church ;  the  papal  chair  the  A.  chair,  on 
the  ground  of  an  unbroken  series  of  Roman  bishops,  from  the  chief  apostle,  Peter.  The 
church  of  England,  in  virtue  of  regular  episcopal  ordination  from  the  pre-reformation 
church,  claims  to  be  A. ;  so  likewise  do  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  Scotland 
and  the  United  States.  Apostolic  tradition  (see  Tradition)  claims  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  the  apostles.  In  the  same  special  sense,  the  name  of  A.  council  belongs  to 
that  conclave  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  about  the  year  51  or  52  a.d.,  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  disputes  raised  at  Antioch  by  Judaizing  Christians  as  to  the  admission  of 
uncircumcised  Gentiles  into  the  church.  Certain  congregations  or  churches,  also,  which 
were  the  special  scenes  of  the  labors  of  the  apostles,  bore  for  centuries  the  title  of  A. 
churches,  more  especially  those  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome. 
But  with  the  ever-increasing  spiritual  power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  the  name  A.  came 
to  be  more  and  more  exclusively  applied  to  Rome,  and  is  retained  by  her,  despite  the 
energetic  protests  of  the  Protestant  churches.  Hence  the  term  apostolic  see,  i.e.,  the 
see  of  Rome;  apostolic  blessing,  the  blessing  of  the  pope  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter; 
apostolic  vicar,  the  cardinal  who  represents  the  pope  in  extraordinary  sissions;  apos¬ 
tolic  chamber,  a  council  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  revenues  of  themee  of  Rome; 
apostolic  months  —  Jan.,  March,  May,  July,  Sept.,  Nov. — the  months  in  which  the 
pope,  according  to  the  Vienna  Concordat  of  1448,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  benefices 
in  Germany,  etc.  A  papal  brief  or  letter  is  styled  A.  in  the  same  sense. 

APOSTOL  IC  BRETHREN,  or  Apostolici,  the  name  given  in  Italy,  towards  the  end  of 
the  13th  c.,  to  one  of  those  sects  which,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  an  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
felt  constrained  to  oppose  the  worldly  tendencies  of  the  church.  Its  founder  was  Gerhard 
Segarelli,  a  weaver  in  Parma.  Rejected,  from  some  cause  or  other,  by  the  Franciscan 
order,  his  long-continued  and  enthusiastic  meditations  led  him  to  the  profound  conviction 
that  it  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  return  to  the  simple  forms  of  apostolic  life. 
Accordingly,  he  wTent  about  (1260)  in  the  garb  of  the  apostles,  as  a  preacher  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  by  his  practical  discourses  gathered  many  adherents  into  a  kind  of  free  society, 
bound  by  no  oaths.  At  first  he  managed  to  avoid  any  direct  collision  with  the  dogmas, 
of  the  church;  but  after  twenty  years  of  undisturbed  activity  and  growing  influence, 
Segarelli  was  arrested  by  the  bishop  of  Parma;  and  in  1286,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
release,  pope  Honorius  IV.  renewed  a  decree  of  pope  Gregory  X.  against  all  religious 
communities  not  directly  sanctioned  by  the  papal  chair.  In  1290,  Nicholas  IV.  setting 
himself  to  expose  the  A.  B.,  they,  on  their  side,  began  avowedly  to  denounce  the  papacy, 
and  its  corrupt  and  worldly  church,  as  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  1300,  many,  both 
men  and  women,  and  among  them  Segarelli,  as  having,  after  abjuration,  relapsed  into 
heresy,  perished  at  the  stake.  But  his  cause  survived  him.  Dolcino,  a  more  energetic 
and  cultivated  man,  brought  up  as  a  priest,  who  had  previously  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  Tyrol  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  now  headed  the  orphan  sect  in  Italy. 
He  taught  the  duty  of  a  complete  renunciation  of  all  worldly  ties,  of  property  and 
settled  abode,  etc.  Having  retreated  into  Dalmatia,  he  announced  from  thence  the 
dawning  of  the  new  era,  and  in  1304  reappeared  in  upper  Italy,  with  thousands  of 
adherents,  as  the  enemy  of  the  papacy — at  that  time  humbled  and  impoverished  by 
France.  In  1305,  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him.  He  fortified  the  mountain 
Zebello,  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli,  but  was,  after  a  gallant  defense,  compelled  by  famine 
to  submit.  After  horrible  tortures,  which  he  bore  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  he  was 
burned.  In  Lombardy  and  the  south  of  France,  remnants  of  the  A.  B.  lingered  on  till 
1368.  See  Krone,  Fra  Dolcino  und  die  Patarener.  (Leipsic,  1844.) 

APOSTOL  IC  CATHOLICS.  See  Irvingites. 

APOSTOL  IC  FATHERS,  the  name  given  to  the  immediate  disciples  and  fellow-laborers 
of  the  apostles,  and,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to  those  among  them  who  have  left 
writings  behind  them.  The  A.  F.,  specially  so  called,  are  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Papias  of 
Hierapolis,  and  the  author  of  the  Shepherd,  were  really  disciples  of  the  apostles.  The 
writings  of  the  A.  F.,  as  to  their  form  and  subject,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  though  far  inferior  to  them  in  spirit.  Their  main  purpose 
is  to  exhort  to  faith  and  holiness  before  Christ’s  coming  again. — Editions  of  the  A.  F. 
were  published  by  Cotelerius  (Par.,  1672),  Jacobson  (Oxford,  1838),  Hefele  (1839),  and 
Dressel  (1857);  another  by  Zahn,  Gebhardt,  and  others  began  to  appear  in  1875. 
There  are  several  English  translations,  including  one  in  Dr.  Donaldson’s  Ante-Ficene 
Library ,  vol.  i.  (1867). 

APOSTOL  IC  MAJESTY,  a  title  held  by  the  kings  of  Hungary,  was  conferred  by  pope 
Sylvester  II.,  in  1000  a.d.,  upon  duke  Stephen  of  Hungary,  who  had  not  only. much 
encouraged  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  but  actually  preached  himself,  in 
imitation  of  the  apostles.  In  1758,  the  title  was  renewed  by  pope  Clement  XIII.,  in 
favor  of  Maria  Theresa  as  queen  of  Hungary,  and  continues  to  be  used  by  the  emperor 
of  Austria  as  king  of  Hungary. 

APOSTOL  IC  CANONS  and  CONSTITUTIONS,  both  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Clemens 
Romanus,  are  notes  of  ecclesiastical  customs  held  to  be  apostolical,  written  in  the  form 
of  apostolic  precepts.  The  Constitutiones  Apostolicce,  consisting  of  eight  books,  were 
probably  composed  in  Syria,  and  contain,  in  the  first  six  books,  a  comprehensive  rule  for 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  life.  These  were  probably  written  about  the  end  of  the  3d 
c. ;  while  the  seventh  book,  which  is  essentially  an  abridgment  of  them,  may  have  belonged 
to  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  The  eighth  book  was  put  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  c.,  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  and  only  relates  to  the  sacred  offices.  Interpolations, 
however,  were  afterwards  introduced.  The  Canones  Apostolici,  which  were  also  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  church,  were  composed  at  a  later  period.  The  first  fifty,  compiled  in  the 
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middle  of  the  5tli  c.,  and  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Dionysius  the  younger, 
were  acknowledged  by  the  Latin  church  alone.  The  Greek  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
accepted  the  35  canons  put  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c. ;  and  this  became  a  point 
of  discord  between  the  churches.  Both  collections  were  probably  looked  upon  at  first  as 
apostolic  traditions  merely.  Later,  it  came  to  be  believed  that  they  were  written  down 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  it  being  thought  probable  that  they  should  have  expressed 
themselves  positively  about  the  constitution  as  well  as  the  dogmas  of  the  church. 

APOSTOL  IC  PARTY,  the  name  given  to  a  party  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
modern  history  of  Spain.  They  were  composed  of  fanatical  Catholics,  who  were  also 
absolutists  so  far  as  the  king  consented  to  be  their  instrument.  They  formed  themselves 
(soon  after  the  revolution  of  1819)  into  an  A.  P.,  whose  leaders  were  fugitive  priests,  and 
whose  troops  were  smugglers  and  robbers.  After  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  agitations,  they  finally  merged  (1830)  in  the  Carlist  party. 

APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION  is  a  phrase  used  to  denote  one  or  both  of  tico  things — the 
derivation  of  holy  orders  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  transmission  from  the  apostles,  and 
the  succession  of  a  ministry  so  ordained  to  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  apostles.  The 
former  is  necessarily  a  mattef  of*fact,  to  be  ascertained  by  history;  the  latter  is  rather  a 
matter  of  opinion — the  Homan  and  Protestant  churches,  and  again  individuals  and  parties 
in  either,  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  their  views.  See  Bishop  and  Ordination. 

APOS  TROPHE  (Gr.  apostrophe,  a  turning  away,  or  breaking  off)  is  a  rhetorical  figure 
by  which  a  speaker  changes  the  course  of  his  speecli/and  addresses,  with  greater  or  lesser 
emotional  emphasis,  persons  present  or  absent,  the  dead,  or  inanimate  objects,  either  to  in¬ 
voke  them  as  witnesses,  or  to  pity,  praise,  or  blame  them.  When  the  figure  is  well  managed, 
it  has  a  thrilling  effect,  both  in  oratory  and  poetry;  but  when  extravagantly  introduced, 
it  becomes  ludicrous.  Examples  of  it  abound  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  great 
poets  and  statesmen  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times. — A.  in  grammar  is  the  omission 
of  a  letter  or  letters  in  a  word,  the  omission  being  marked  by  a  comma,  as  ’tis  for  it  is ; 
the  comma  so  employed  is  also  called  an  A. 

APOTHECARY,  the  name  formerly  given  in  England  and  Ireland  to  members  of  an 
inferior  branch  of  the  medical  profession.  The  A.  was  in  England  a  licentiate  of  the 
apothecaries’  society  of  London;  in  Ireland,  a  licentiate  of  the  apothecaries’  hall  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  however,  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
those  who  practiced  as  apothecaries,  at  any  rate  in  England,  were  persons  practicing 
without  any  license.  The  A.  frequently  kept  a  shop  in  which  he  sold  drugs  and  made 
up  medical  prescriptions,  in  this  respect  competing  with  the  chemist  and  druggist.  But 
he  was  entitled  to  attend  sick  persons,  and  prescribe  for  them;  and  though  it  was  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  apothecaries  to  charge  their  patients  only  for  the  medicines 
supplied,  they  had  the  choice  between  doing  this  and  charging  for  their  attendances. 
They  could  not  charge  for  both.  This  was  held  by  chief-justice  Best,  in  an  action  by 
an  A.,  who  sought  to  recover  on  both  grounds  (see  Wilcock,  On  the  Medical  Profes¬ 
sion). 

In  having  this  choice  as  to  their  mode  of  charging,  they  had  the  advantage  of  the 
chemists  and  druggists ;  but  the  chief  advantage  they  had  over  these  lay  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion.  by  the  law,  of  their  right  to  practice,  and  their  consequent  immunity  from  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  results  of  .malpractice,  except  where  they  had  shown  gross  ignorance.  The 
medical  act  of  1858,  which  greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  medical  practice  throughout 
the  united  kingdom,  has  much  improved  the  status  of  licentiates  of  the  apothecaries’ 
societies;  and  though  such  licentiates  are  still  entitled  to  keep  shops  for  the  sale  of  drugs, 
and  to  make  up  their  own  prescriptions,  the  passing  of  the  pharmacy  act  (1868)  has 
made  broader  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  class  of  chemists  and  druggists  (see 
Chemists  and  Druggists).  The  term  A.  has  been  long  in  disuse,  though,  no  doubt,  it 
is  still  a  legal  description  for  licentiates  of  the  apothecaries’  society  of  London,  or  of 
the  apothecaries’ hall  of  Ireland;  and  such  licentiates  are  now,  as  licentiates  in  medi¬ 
cine  before  the  law,  in  all  respects,  including  eligibility  for  public  appointments,  on  a 
par  with  the  graduates  of  universities.  Under  the  medical  act  of  1858,  they  are  entitled 
to  be  registered  as  licentiates  in  medicine,  and,  when  registered,  they  have  the  right  of 
practicing  medicine  in  all  parts  of  the  queen’s  dominions,  charging  both  for  their  visits 
and  professional  advice,  and  for  medicines  or  medical  appliances  supplied  by  them.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  that  they  have  one  advantage  over  medical  men  practicing  on  other 
qualifications;  for  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  bv  county  court  judges  in  England  that 
they  are  the  only  medical  practitioners  entitled  to  recover  the  price  of  medicines  supplied 
to  patients.  But  this  question  has  never  been  brought  before  the  superior  courts  in 
England,  and  the  decisions  referred  to  seem  not  to  be  supported  by  the  language  of  the 
medical  act.  The  conditions  of  getting  the  licenses  of  the  apothecaries’  society  and  of 
the  apothecaries’  hall  in  Ireland  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  imposed  by  other  corpora¬ 
tions  which  grant  medical  qualifications,  the  only  difference  worth  mentioning  beinf 
that  an  apprenticeship  to  a  licentiate  for  five  }rears'in  England,  for  three  years  in  Ireland^ 
is  indispensable  for  the  apothecaries’  license.  The  requirement  of  an  apprenticeship  put 
the  apothecaries’  society  and  the  apothecaries’  hall  of  Ireland  at  a  disadvantage  com¬ 
pared  with  the  colleges  of  physicians  which  grant  licenses  to  practice  medicine;  it  also 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  combine  with  surgical  corporations  in  giving  the 
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double  qualification  in  medicine  and  surgery  on  the  result  of  a  conjoint  examination. 
Accordingly,  the  act  37  and  38  Viet.  c.  34,  s.  2,  in  1874  made  the  requirement  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  unnecessary.  The  apothecaries’  society  of  London  and  the  apothecaries’  hall 
of  Ireland  each  appoint  a  member  of  the  general  council  of  medical  education  and 
registration.  The  former  is  the  first  licensing  corporation  in  the  united  kingdom  which 
granted  a  license  to  a  woman  to  practice  medicine;  and  the  act  of  1874,  which  has  been 
above  referred  to,  saved  their  rights  to  admit  women  to  certain  examinations. 

In  England,  the  business  or  profession  of  an  A.,  although  not  regulated,  nor,  indeed, 
fully  recognized,  till  modern  times,  was  the  subject  of  several  ancient  statutes,  and  is 
traceable  to  a  remote  period.  Richard  Fitznigel,  who  died  bishop  of  London,  is  stated 
to  have  been  A.  to  Henry  II. ;  and  it  is  an  accredited  tradition  that  in  1345  king  Edward 
HI-  gave  a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day  to  Coursus  de  Gangland,  an  A.  in  London,  for 
taking  care  of  and  attending  his  majesty  during  his  illness  in  Scotland.  It  is,  however, 
improbable  that  apothecaries  were  then  common;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  at 
that  time  they  existed  as  a  publicly  known  body  at  all,  for,  in  1511,  there  was  passed  an 
act  of  parliament,  the  3  Henry  VIII.  c.  11,  for  regulating  the  admission  of  persons 
practicing  physic  or  surgery,  which  makes  no  mention  of  the  class  now  known  as 
apothecaries.  In  1543,  however,  the  parliament  passed  a  very  curious  act,  the  34  and 
35  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  the  preamble  of  which  deals  severely  with  the  ignorance  and 
cupidity  of  the  London  surgeons;  and  which,  as  a  remedy,  provides  for  the  toleration 
and  protection  of  the  irregular  practitioners,  who  afterwards,  as  a  body,  acquired  the 
distinctive  name  of  apothecaries.  This  act,  strange  though  it  be  in  its  language,  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  real  foundation  of  the  office  of  the  A.  It  certainly  shows 
on  its  face .  sufficient  cause  for  its  recognition  of  the  persons  to  benefit  whom  it  was 
passed,  for  it  complains  that  the  surgeons  of  London  were  not  only  unskillful  and  grasp¬ 
ing,  but  that  they  “have  sued,  troubled,  and  vexed  divers  honest  persons,  as  well  men 
as  women,  whom  God  had  endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature,  kind,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  certain  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  and  the  using  and  ministering  of  them  to  such 
as  had  been  pained  with  customable  diseases,  as  women’s  breasts  being  sore,  a  pin  and 
the  web  in  the  eye,  uncomes  of  hands,  burnings,  scaldings,  sore  mouths,  the  stone, 
strangury,  saucelin,  and  morphew,  and  such  other  like  diseases;  and  yet  the  said  persons 
have  not  taken  anything  for  their  pains  or  cunning,  but  have  ministered  the  same  to 
poor  people  only  for  neighborhood  and  God’s  sake,  and  of  pity  and  charity.”  The  act, 
therefore,  proceeds  to  ordain,  “  That  at  all  time  from  henceforth  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
every  person  being  the  king’s  subject,  having  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  nature 
of  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  same,  by  speculation  or  practice, 
within  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  or  within  any  other  the  king’s  dominions,  to 
practice,  use,  and  minister  in  and  to  any  outward  sore,  uncome,  wound,  apostemation, 
outward  swelling  or  disease,  any  herb  or  herbs,  ointments,  baths,  pultess,  and  emplais- 
ters,  according  to  their  cunning,  experience,  and  knowledge  in  any  of  the  diseases, 
sores,  and  maladies  beforesaid,  and  all  other  like  to  the  same,  or  drinks  for  the  stone, 
strangury,  or  agues,  without  suit,  vexation,  trouble,  penalty,  or  loss  of  their  goods,  the 
foresaid  statute  in  the  foresaid  third  year  of  the  king’s  most  gracious  reign,  or  any  other 
act,  ordinance,  or  statute  to  the  contrary  heretofore  made  in  anywise  notwithstanding.” 

Anciently,  the  apothecaries  were  not  distinguishable  from  the  grocers  (the  surgeons 
being,  in  like  manner,  undistinguishable  from  the  barbers);  indeed,  it  rather  appears  that 
apothecaries  and  grocers  were  synonymous  terms;  and  it  was  not  till  1617,  in  the  13th 
year  of  James  I. ,  that  these  bodies  were  formed  into  two  distinct  corporations  by  a 
charter  from  the  king,  which,  reciting  a  previous  grant  to  the  grocers  in  1606,  by  which 
the  two  bodies  were  expressly  united,  declares  that  the  apothecaries  shall,  thenceforward, 
be  separate  from  and  constitute  a  company  distinct  from  the  grocers.  The  privileges 
conferred  by  this  charter  upon  the  apothecaries  were  afterwards  considerably  enlarged 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  55  Geo.  III.  c.  194,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  But  even 
after  the  charter  of  James,  the  London  apothecaries  appear  to  have  been  regarded  merely 
as  a  trading  company,  occasionally  prescribing  the  medicines  which  they  sold,  thus  tres¬ 
passing,  as  "it  was  thought,  on  the  province  of  the  physician,  until  their  right  to  do  so  was 
supported  by  a  judgment  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  case  of  the  college  of  physicians 
against  Rose,  reversing  a  previous  decision  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  Rose,  who  was 
an  A.  and  freeman  of  London,  had  attended  one  Seale,  a  butcher,  and  made  up  and 
administered  what  was  not  denied  to  be  proper  medicine  to  him.  This,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  on  behalf  of  the  physicians,  was  an  infringement  of  their  exclusive  privileges, 
and  the  king’s  bench  being  of  the  same  opinion,  unanimously  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiffs;  but  the  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  house  of  lords.  So  generally  established 
had  this  branch  of  the  medical  profession  become,  that,  in  1815;  the  act  of  parliament, 
55  Geo.  III.  c.  194,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was  passed  to  provide  for  the 
sufficiency  of  their  education;  thus,  for  the  first  time,  as  it  may  be  said,  placing  the 
apothecaries,  as  a  body,  on  the  footing  of  a  liberal  profession.  This  statute,  which  com¬ 
pletely  regulates  the  position,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  the  apothecaries,  after 
reciting  (and  for  the  most  part  confirming)  the  charter  of  James  I.,  by  which  the  apothe¬ 
caries  of  London  had  been  distinctively  incorporated  as  a  company,  proceeds  to  enact 
that  no  person  shall  practice  as  an  A.,  or  act  as  an  assistant  to  an  A.,  in  any  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales,  unless  he  shall  have  been  examined  by  a  court  of  examiners  (to  be  chosen 
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by  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  said  company,  in  such  manner  as  the  act  directs),  and 
have  received  therefrom  a  certificate  of  his  being  duly  qualified  to  practice  as  such.  And 
with  respect  to  what  constitutes  such  practice  as  an  A.,  it  has  been  judicially  determined 
that  courts  of  law  will  look  to  section  5  of  the  act,  which  defines  certain  of  the  duties  and 
liabilities  of  the  office,  but  which  in  noway  deprives  apothecaries  of  any  of  their  pre¬ 
viously  acquired  privileges.  The  certificate — for  which  a  sum  is  to  be  paid  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  company’s  funds — is  not  to  be  granted  to  any  person  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  though  he  needs  now  no  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  an  A.,  or  who  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  testimonials  of  sufficient  medical  education  and  good  moral  conduct;  and  any 
person  practicing  without  such  certificate,  is  disabled  from  recovering  his  charges,  and 
for  every  such  offense  is,  moreover,  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  which  can  be  recovered 
in  the  county  court.  It  is  also  provided  that — inasmuch  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  A.  to 
prepare,  with  exactness,  such  medicines  that  may  be  directed  for  the  sick  by  any  physi¬ 
cian  lawfully  licensed — any  A.  refusing  to  compound  or  sell,  or  negligently  compound¬ 
ing  or  selling  any  medicines  as  directed  by  any  prescription  or  order,  signed  by  any  phy¬ 
sician,  lawfully  licensed,  with  his  initials,  shall  incur  such  penalties  and  forfeitures  as 
therein  set  forth.  And  further,  that  the  master,  wardens,  and  society  of  apothecaries 
for  the  time  being,  or  any  persons  uy  them  appointed,  and  being  not  fewer  than  two, 
and  properly  qualified,  may  at  all  reasonable  times  in  the  daytime  enter  the  shops  of  any 
A.  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  search  and  examine  whether  the  medicines  and 
drugs  be  wholesome,  and  meet  for  the  health  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  and  destroy 
such  as  they  find  to  be  otherwise;  and  report  to  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  society 
the  names  of  the  offenders,  who  are  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5  for  the  first,  £10  for  the 
second,  and  £20  for  the  third  offense.  The  act  contains,  however,  a  proviso  that 
nothing  therein  shall  affect  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist  in  the  buying,  pre¬ 
paring,  compounding,  dispensing,  and  vending  drugs,  medicines,  and  medicinal  com¬ 
pounds,  wholesale  and  retail;  nor  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  universities  of 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  the  college  of  physicians  or  of  surgeons,  or  the  society  of  apothe¬ 
caries,  respectively,  except  as  altered  by  that  act. 

This  act,  which  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  July,  1815,  provides  for  the  exemption 
from  its  operation  of  such  apothecaries  as  might  have  been  in  practice  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  Aug.  of  that  year,  and  was  amended  by  an  act  of  1874,  chap.  34. 

The  apothecaries  in  Ireland  are  an  exclusive  corporation,  whose  privileges,  equally 
with  those  of  the  apothecaries’  company  of  London,  are  expressly  saved  by  the  medical 
act  of  1858  (the  21  and  22  Yict.  c.  90).  Although  occupying  a  position  corresponding 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  same  body  in  England  previous  to  1858,  the  Irish  apothe¬ 
caries  do  not  appear  to  have  established  their  rights  as  medical  practitioners  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  English  apothecaries  have  succeeded. 

The  law  relating  to  apothecaries  in  Ireland  is  contained  in  an  act  of  the  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  31  Geo.  III.  c.  34,  passed  in  1791,  which  enacted  that  none  should  practice  the 
art  and  mystery  of  an  apothecary  until  after  examination  and  certificate  from  the  apothe¬ 
caries  hall  in  Dublin.  A  great  deficiency  had  long  existed  in  Ireland  of  establishments 
and  shops  for  the  sale  of  medicines  and  compounding  of  prescriptions.  It  thus  became 
necessary  to  form  a  pharmaceutical  society  in  Ireland,  and  provide  for  the  examination 
and  registration  of  persons  having  competent  practical  knowledge  of  pharmaceutical  and 
general  chemistry.  In  1875,  an  act  called  the  pharmacy  act  (Ireland),  1875,  38  and  39 
Yict.  c.  57,  was  passed,  creating  the  pharmaceutical  society  of  Ireland  as  a  body  cor¬ 
porate  with  a  first  council,  and  defining  qualifications  for  their  successors.  By  that  act 
all  future  duly  examined  persons,  and  all  the  existing  licentiates  of  apothecaries’  hall, 
were  entitled  to  be  registered  as  pharmaceutical  chemists.  So  much  of  the  act  1791  as 
prohibited  keeping  of  open  shop  by  others  than  licentiates  was  repealed;  but  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  keep  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or  com¬ 
pounding  poisons  within  the  act  33  and  34  Viet.  c.  26,  or  medical  prescriptions,  unless 
registered  as  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  a  chemist  and  druggist,  under  this  act  of 
1875,  or  to  assume  such  names  unless  registered.  Unqualified  persons  incur  a  penalty  of 
£5;  but  licentiates  of  the  apothecaries’  hall,  and  others  who  have  passed  an  examination 
in  pharmacy,  are  excepted.  Registration  under  the  act  1875  does  not  entitle  to  practice 
medicine  or  surgery.  See  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

In  Scotland,  there  never  was  a  class  of  practitioners  corresponding  to  the  English 
apothecaries. 

APOTHE  CIA.  See  Lichens. 

APOTHEO  SIS,  deification,  or  the  raising  of  a  mortal  to  the  rank  of  a  god  (Gr.  theos). 
From  the  polytheistic  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  monstrous  in  this  idea;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  quite  natural,  and  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  Among  heathens  generally, 
and  especially  among  the  Romans,  every  departed  spirit  became  a  deity  (see  Manes)’; 
“and  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  worship  (privately)  the  manes  of  their  fathers,  so 
was  it  natural  for  divine  honors  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country.”  (See  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities.)  At  the  Consecratio,  as  it  was  called,  of  a  Roman  emperor,  the  body  w  as 
burnt  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  as  the  fire  ascended,  an  eagle  wras  let  loose  to  mount  into 
the  sky,  carrying,  as  was  believed,  the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven.  Many 
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medals  are  found  with  the  word  consecratio  surrounding  an  altar,  with  fire  on  it,  and  an 
eagle  rising  into  the  air. 

APPALACH  EE  BAY,  a  portion  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  near  the  n.  part  of  Florida, 
extending  about  50  m.  inland.  It  receives  the  waters  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  several  smaller 
rivers,  and  has  a  narrow  n.w.  arm  called  Okalonee  bay. 

APPALACH  EES,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  of  the  Choctaw  family,  in  Florida,  on  A.  bay. 
were  friendly  with  the  Spaniards  until  white  oppression  provoked  a  revolt  in 
iv*ien  they  were  quickly  subdued.  Soon  afterwards,  the  English  and  their  Indian 
aihes  fell  upon  the  A.  and  killed  or  carried  off  many  of  them.  In  1704,  St.  Mark’s  was 

taken  and  the  missionaries  put  to  death.  The  A.  disappeared  as  a  tribe  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  after  1722.  J 

APPALACHIAN  CLUB.  See  page  890. 

APPALACH  IANS,  the  general  appellation  of  the  great  mountain-system — called  also 
the  Alleglianies — which  stretches  from  the  interior  of  Maine  to  the  borders  of  Alabama, 
its  distance  from  the  sea  gradually  ranging  between  about  100  m.  in  the  n.  and  about 
300  in  the  s.  Speaking  generally,  this  chain  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
the  Atlantic  rivers  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  eastern  feeders  of  the  Mississippi :  it 
is  not,  however,  the  actual  water-shed  during  its  entire  length,  for  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Delaware,  just  as  the  Himalayas  are  pierced  by  the 
Ganges,  and  the  Andes  by  the  Amazon.  The  chain,  in  fact,  consists  of  several  ranges 
generally  parallel  to  each  other,  which,  along  with  the  intermediate  valleys  that  occupy 
two  thirds  of  the  breadth,  form  a  belt  100  m.  wide — its  multiform  character,  however, 
developing  itself  only  to  the  w.  and  s.  of  the  Hudson.  To  take  the  chief  ridges  by  name, 
and  to  begin  from  the  n. :  the  white  hills  of  New  Hampshire  present  some  of  the  loftiest 
elevations,  Moosehillock  and  Washington  being  respectively  4636  and  6634  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Next  in  order,  the  Green  mountains,  which,  true  to  the  name,  almost  cover  Ver¬ 
mont,  attain,  in  Killington  Peak,  a  height  of  3924  ft. ;  then  come  the  Highlands,  on  the 
e.  of  the  Hudson,  so  striking  an  object  to  the  voyagers  on  its  waters ;  immediately  beyond 
that  river,  again,  we  find  the  Catskill  mountains,  which,  though  of  inconsiderable 
length,  contain  two  eminences — Round  Top  and  High  Peak — respectively  of  3804  and 
3718  ft. ;  while,  on  a  terrace  of  another  member  of  the  group,  Mountain  House,  a  favor¬ 
ite  refuge  from  the  heats  of  summer,  is  perched  2500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson. 
Proceeding  onwards,  the  Kittatinnies  extend  from  the  n.  of  New  Jersey  as  far  as  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  while  nearer  to  the  sea,  the  Blue  Ridge,  stretching  from  about  the  same  parallel 
down  to  North  Carolina,  is  crowned,  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  by  the  peaks  of  Otter, 
4000  ft.  high.  In  North  Carolina  are  the  Black  mountains,  with  the  highest  summit  of 
the  system,  Black  Dome,  6760  ft.  in  height  Lastly,  there  lie,  more  to  the  westward,  the 
Alleglianies  proper  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  Cumberland  mountains  on  the 
e.  border  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Of  all  these  elevations  not  one  at  all  approaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Yet 
France,  while  struggling  with  England  in  North  America,  regarded  the  A.  as  a  wall  that 
was  physically  to  exclude  her  rival  from  the  basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  however,  has  virtually  leveled  the  supposed  barrier  from 
end  to  end.  Through  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  runs  a  railway  from  Port¬ 
land  to  Canada;  by  canal  or  by  railway,  or  even  by  both  abreast,  New  York  has  reached 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  at  least  four  principal  points  between  Montreal  in  the 
e.  and  Buffalo  in  the  w. ;  Pennsylvania  has  carried  to  Pittsburgh  a  railway  of  248  m. 
from  Harrisburgh,  and  a  canal  of  312  m.  from  Columbia;  while,  with  the  necessary 
exception  of  little  Delaware  alone,  the  remaining  states  along  the  coast  have  each  its 
iron-way  through  the  A. 

The  chain  abounds  in  coal  and  iron,  those  gifts  of  nature  to  industrious  man,  which 
in  all  ages  have  done  so  much  for  civilization,  and  which,  in  our  own  age,  have,  with  the 
aid  of  steam,  more  than  doubled  all  that  they  had  done  before;  and  it  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  two  worlds  to  each  other,  that,  while  the  Spaniard  met,  in  the  south, 
the  gigantic  counterparts  of  the  central  plateau  of  his  own  romantic  land,  the  English¬ 
man,  in  the  north,  stumbled,  as  it  were,  on  those  same  elements  of  almost  creative  energy 
which,  within  two  centuries,  were  to  be  so  instrumental  in  placing  the  daughter  next  to 
the  mother  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  an  evidence  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
coal  and  iron  of  the  A.,  Pennsylvania — where,  hitherto,  they  have  been  chiefly  found — 
has  since  1840  made  more  rapid  strides  in  growth  of  population  than  any  other  state  in 
the  union,  till  between  1860  and  1870,  when  Illinois  increased  somewhat  more  rapidly. 
Nor  are  iron  and  coal  the  only  valuable  products  of  the  A.  To  say  nothing  of  the  valleys 
— many  of  them  as  fertile  as  they  are  lovely — which  separate  the  parallel  ranges  from 
each  other,  the  mountains  themselves  yield  limestone,  marble,  slate,  building-stone,  cop¬ 
per,  zinc,  chrome,  etc. 

Geology. — During  the  azoic  and  palaeozoic  periods  of  the  earth’s  geological  history, 
the  district  now  occupied  by  the  A.  was  a  level  plain.  These  mountains  date  their 
origin  from  a  period  subsequent  to  the  carboniferous  epoch.  The  coal  measures  are  the 
newest  upturned  beds  associated  with  the  Appalachian  range ;  and  as  the  stratified  rocks, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  laid  down  horizontally,  these  strata  must  owe  their  inclined 
position  to  the  dislocating  agency  which  elevated  the  mountains;  they,  consequently. 
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supply  a  date  anterior  to  its  activity.  At  the  base  of  the  A.,  on  their  eastern  side,  there 
are  a  series  of  red  sandstone  beds,  unconformable  to  the  upturned  strata,  and  occupying 
the  valleys  in  their  original  horizontality,  thus  evidently  unaffected  by  the  disrupting 
agency  which  must  have  been  active  prior  to  their  deposition.  These  beds  have  been 
referred  by  geologists  to  different  ages.  That  they  are  old  red  sandstone,. as  conjectured 
by  Maclure  and  others,  is  now  universally  denied.  Hitchcock’s  supposition  that  they 
were  permian,  is  also  considered  as  referring  them  to  too  remote  a  geological  age.  W. 
B.  Rogers  considered  them  first  as  members  of  the  triassic  period;  but  has  since,  from 
evidence  adduced  from  the  contained  organic  remains,  shown  reason  for  relating  them  to 
the  beginning  of  the  jurassic  period.  AVe  thus  obtain  two  grand  limiting  dates — the 
carboniferous  and  jurassic  periods — within  which  the  A.  must  have  been  formed.  There 
are  grounds  for  being  even  more  specific,  and  referring  the  period  of  the  dislocating 
agency  to  that  immediately  subsequent  to  the  carboniferous,  represented  in  the  stratified 
rocks  of  other  districts  by  the  permian  series;  for  the  older  upturned  rock  had  not  only 
been  ruptured  and  plicated,  but  also  denuded  into  the  various  shapes  they  now  present, 
before  the  horizontal  rocks  were  deposited. 

The  late  prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  after  years  of  persevering  and  devoted  study,  enun¬ 
ciated  a  theory  of  mountain  formation  based  on  his  examination  of  the  A. ,  which  not 
only  explains  their  structure,  but  admits  of  a  more  or  less  complete  application  to  the 
mountain-systems  of  the  world.  The  many  proposed  theories  of  mountain  elevation 
are  based  upon  assumptions  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  true ;  but  that  is  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  matter  to  the  majority  of  our  speculating  geologists,  and  one  never  seen  by  the 
inventors  of  the  theories,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  led  captive  by  a  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion,  instead  of  building  their  inductions  on  field  observations.  Thus,  to  suppose  that 
mountains  are  elevated  by  a  wedge-like  intrusion  of  melted  matter,  is  to  give  to  a  fluid 
functions  incompatible  with  its  dynamic  properties.  So  also  the  supposition  that  the 
igneous  rocks  were  intruded  as  solid  wedges,  separating  and  lifting  the  crust,  is  opposed 
to  the  fact  that  no  apparent  abrasion,  but  generally  the  closest  adhesion,  exists  at  the  line 
of  contact  of  the  igneous  and  stratified  rocks.  Equally  fatal  objections  can  be  adduced 
against  the  other  theories.  Prof.  Rogers  observing  that  the  A.  were  formed  of  a  series 
of  enormous  waves,  and  comparing  this  appearance  with  other  elevated  districts,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Belgium  and  Britain,  enunciated  a  theory  of  their  structure,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  condensed  view : 

Disturbed  strata  have  a  wave-like  arrangement,  their  dip  being  in  curved,  and  never 
in  straight  planes;  and  in  extensive  areas  the  varying  angles  of  dip  exhibit  one  or  more 
wide  regular  curves.  These  undulations  are  in  the  form  of  long  parallel  waves,  their 
parallelism  being  in  the  line  of  the  general  trend  of  the  part  of  the  mountain  system  to 
which  they  belong.  AATien  different  grades  of  magnitude,  as  regards  length,  height,  and 
amplitude,  occur,  the  waves  of  the  same  grade  are  parallel,  while  the  different  grades 
are  not  necessarily  so.  The  waves  assume  three  different  forms,  which  are  characterized 
as — symmetrical  flexures,  equally  steep  on  the  two  slopes;  normal  flexures,  having  an  excess 
of  incurvation  on  the  one  side  compared  with  the  other;  and  folded  flexures,  or  those 
with  a  doubling  under  of  their  more  incurved  slopes,  and  among  which  the  steepest 
slopes  are  generally  directed  to  the  same  quarters.  These  three  forms,  representing  dif¬ 
ferent  gradations  in  the  flexure,  are  regular  in  their  succession  in  disturbed  regions,  the 
order  being  the  same  as  in  the  diagram — tnat  is,  when  we  start  from  the  most  disturbed 
side,  we  go  from  the  folded  waves  to  the  normal  ones,  and  from  these  to  the  symmetri¬ 
cal  ;  and  in  the  same  order,  the  waves,  as  they  recede  from  the  folded  side,  become  pro¬ 
gressively  wider  apart  and  flatter.  Resting  on  these  facts,  prof.  Rogers  advanced  his 
view  of  the  structure  of  elevated  regions  in  the  following  words:  “The  wave-like  struc¬ 
ture  of  undulated  belts  of  the  earth’s  crust,  is  attributed  to  an  actual  pulsation  in  the 
fluid  matter  beneath  the  crust,  propagated  in  the  manner  of  great  waves  of  translation 
from  enormous  ruptures  occasioned  by  the  tension  of  elastic  matter.  The  forms  of  the 
waves,  the  close  plication  of  the  strata,  and  the  permanent  tracing  of  the  flexures,  are 
ascribed  to  the  combination  of  an  undulating  and  a  tangential  movement,  accompanied 
by  an  injection  of  igneous  veins  and  dikes  into  the  rents  occasioned  by  the  bendings. 
This  oscillation  of  the  crust,  producing  an  actual  floating  forward  of  the  rocky  part,  has 
been,  it  is  conceived,  of  the  nature  of  that  pulsation  which  attends  all  great  earthquakes 
at  the  present  day.” 

This  theory  having  originated  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  A.,  is  easy 
of  application  to  these  mountains.  They  are  composed  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves, 
having  a  general  direction  similar  to  the  coast-line  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  line  of 
maximum  disturbance  is  on  their  eastern  limits;  consequently,  the  folded  flexures,  with 
the  inversion  of  their  steep  sides,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  great  Appalachian  valley, 
and  the  Atlantic  slopes  s.  of  it.  The  flexures  of  this  type  impart  a  prevailing  s.e.  dip 
to  the  whole  outcrop;  their  number,  and  the  excessive  "difficulty  of  detecting  and  con¬ 
tinuously  tracing  them,  frustrates  every  attempt  at  mapping  them  individually.  The 
flexures  of  the  second  type,  which  curve  more  rapidly  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
prevail  wherever  the  forces  that  disturbed  the  crust  were  neither  excessively  intense  nor 
very  feeble.  It  is  the  characteristic  form  everywhere  between  the  great  Appalachian 
valley  and  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  distinguishes  not  only  those  larger  waves  which 
separate  the  coal — containing  strata  e.  of  the  Susquehanna  into  special  basins — but  the 
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ininor  undulations  which  throw  the  coal  measures  of  these  basins  into  groups  of  lesser 
saddles  and  troughs.  Undulations  of  the  first  or  symmetrical  type  occur  beyond  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  where  two  groups  of  them  maybe  distinguished:  the  one  sub¬ 
dividing  the  bituminous  coal-field,  with  its  five  very  broad  waves,  into  six  successive 
basins;  the  other,  composed  of  four  equidistant  and  very  straight  undulations,  traversing 
parts  of  Cambria,  Indiana,  Somerset,  and  Fayette  counties. 

The  strata  thus  elevated,  and  forming  the  A. ,  belong  entirely  to  the  oldest  or  paleozoic 
division  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  Metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  felspathic,  horn- 
blendic,  and  micaceous  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  exist  on  the  eastern  base  of  these  moun¬ 
tains,  but  have  not  been  noticed  as  forming  part  of  the  plicated  strata  of  the  A.  Exten¬ 
sive  formations  of  talcose  and  micaceous  slates,  indurated  clay-slates,  and  chloritic  and 
steatitic  slates,  exist  in  the  more  disturbed  districts.  These  are  highly  metamorphosed 
members  of  the  older  fossiliferous,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with,  though  they  so 
much  resemble,  the  azoic  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  palaeozoic  rocks  constitute  a  vast  succession  of  fossiliferous  strata,  commencing 
with  the  lowest  deposits  resting  on  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  terminating  with  the 
highest  of  the  coal  strata.  Their  aggregate  thickness,  as  measured  in  Pennsylvania, 
amounts  to  35,000  ft.  While  exhibiting  a  remarkable  variety  of  mineral  character,  they 
may  be  classed  under  the  three  great  divisions  of  sedimentary  rocks — viz.,  sandstones, 
slates,,  and  limestones.  Intercalated  with  them,  as  subordinate  layers,  there  occur 
deposits  of  coal,  chert,  and  iron  ore.  They  are  all  more  or  less  fossiliferous. 

Coal  Measures. — The  character  of  the  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  district  of  North 
America  indicates  that  during  the  carboniferous  epoch  an  immense  continent  existed  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Atlantic,  which  supplied  materials  for  the  sandstone  and  slate. 
It  seems  to  have  had  an  extensive  shallow  marshy  shore,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
able  to  support  the  vegetation,  which  has  become,  in  the  course  of  ages,  converted  into 
coal.  The  coal-fields  to  the  far  w.  of  the  A.,  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  have  been  connected  with  the  Appalachian  coal  formation,  which  includes  all  the 
detached  basins,  both  anthracitic  and  semi-bituminous,  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  also  the  vast  bituminous  trough  lying  to  the  n.w. 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  A.,  the  coal,  from  its  proximity  to  the  region  of  greatest 
disturbance,  has  lost  nearly  all  its  volatile  constituents,  and  is  converted  into  hard  shining 
anthracite  (q.  v.).  In  the  troughs  to  the  westward  of  the  great  Appalachian  valley,  where 
the  forces  that  disturbed  the  crust  were  not  so  intense,  the  coal  has  not  parted  with  such 
a  large  proportion  of  volatile  matter,  but  still  is  so  much  altered  as  to  be  characterized  as 
semi-anthracite.  Both  the  anthracite  and  semi -anthracite  are  extensively  mined  for 
economical  purposes,  but  their  extent  as  well  as  their  value  is  of  little  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  enormous  Appalachian  bituminous  coal-field.  From  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  middle  Alabama,  its  length  is  about  875  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  between 
southern  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Ohio  is  about  180  m. ;  it  covers  an  area  of  about 
56,000  sq.m.,  and  is  almost  the  largest  expanse  of  coal  measures  in  the  world.  A  single 
coal-seam  in  this  field  has  been  traced  over  an  extent  of  country  225  m.  long  by  100  broad, 
showing  a  superficial  area  of  14,000  sq.  miles.  The  actual  depth  of  workable  seams  in  the 
deepest  part  of  this  basin  is  estimated  at  40  ft.;  but  when  the  amount  of  denudation  of 
the  upper  measures  over  large  districts  is  taken  into  account,  the  average  depth  of  the 
entire  field  cannot  be  more  than  25  ft.  Taking  this  as  the  thickness,  the  amount  of  coal 
in  this  great  coal-field  would  be  1,387,500,000,000  tons.  When  this  is  compared  with  the 
estimated  quantity  of  coal  in  the  British  coal-fields,  viz.,  190,000,000,000  tons,  some  con 
ception  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  extent  of  coal  existing  in  this  district  of  North 
America. 

Metals. — Extensive  beds  of  magnetic,  liematitic,  and  fossiliferous  iron  ores  occur  in 
many  of  the  formations  of  the  A.,  from  the  lowest  metamorphic  gneiss  to  the  highest 
coal-measures.  Iron  ore  is  extensively  wrought  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  anthracite  being  used  in  the  smelting  furnaces.  Veins  of  lead  occur  in  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  rarely  stretching  up  into  the  red  slate.  In  the  palaeozoic  beds,  veins 
of  copper  and  nickel  occur  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  wrought. 

APPALACHICO'LA,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rising  in  Georgia,  and  flowing  through 
Florida  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  or  rather  into  a  bay  that  bears  its  own  name.  Reckon¬ 
ing  from  its  remotest  sources,  the  head-waters  of  the  Chatahooche,  the  A.  is  about  400  m. 
long,  being  navigable  for  boats  throughout  nearly  its  entire  course.  It  is,  however,  only 
at  the  junction  of  the  Chatahooche  with  the  Flint  that  the  name  of  A.  is  applied  to  the 
stream;  and  up  to  this  point,  a  stretch  of  about  70  m.,  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  steam  navigation;  while  the  tides  also  ascend  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  distance. — 
A.  is  also  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  above  mentioned.  Here  is  shipped  the 
produce  of  the  river  basin,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  quantities  of  cotton. 

AP'PANOOSE,  a  co.  in  s.  Iowa  on  the  Missouri  border;  510  sq.m.;  pop. ’80,  16,636. 
It  has  a  fertile  surface  of  rolling  prairie,  with  timber  along  the  watercourses,  and  large 
beds  of  coal.  The  products  are  chiefly  agricultural.  Co.  seat,  Centerville. 

APPARATUS,  in  the  sciences,  a  collection  of  tools  or  instruments  for  experiment* 
ing  or  working.  In  physiology,  a  group  or  collection  of  organs  associated  in  a  single 
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function;  as,  the  heart,  veins,  and  arteries  are  the  circulatory  A. ;  the  limbs  are  the  A.  of 
locomotion,  etc. 

APPARENT.  This  term  is  used  to  express  a  number  of  important  distinctions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  astronomy.  The  A.  magnitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  ends  of  its  diameter  to  the  spectator’s  eye;  this  obviously  depends  upon 
the  distance  of  the  body,  as  well  as  upon  its  real  magnitude.  A  planet  seen  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  seems  lower  than  if  seen  from  the  center  of  the  earth — the  former  is 
its  A.  altitude,  the  latter  its  real.  A.  noon  is  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian ;  true  or  mean 
noon  is  the  time  when  the  sun  would  be  on  the  meridian  if  his  motion  in  the  heavens 
were  uniform  and  parallel  to  the  equator.  See  Equation  of  Time.  The  daily  and 
annual  motions  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  are  both  A.  motions ,  caused  by  two  real  motions 
of  the  earth. 

APPARITIONS.  The  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  occasionally  presented 
to  the  sight  of  the  living,  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  usually  declines  only 
when  a  people  have  advanced  considerably  in  the  knowledge  of  physical  conditions  and 
laws.  Not  that  A.  then  cease  to  be  Reported — for  this  is  far  from  being  the  case — but 
that  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  cofnmunity  are  then  usually  able  to  explain  away 
the  alleged  occurrence  in  some  way  satisfactory  to  themselves,  not  involving  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  possible  projection  of  a  spirit  upon  the  living  sense. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  are  conditions  of  the  body  when  spectral 
appearances,  such  as  occur  to  us  in  uneasy  dreams,  become  sensible  to  the  waking  vision. 
One  of  these  conditions  is  that  of  the  patient  under  the  disease  of  delirium  tremens,  who 
not  only  hears  ideal  enemies  plotting  against  his  life  in  adjacent  rooms  or  behind  hedges, 
but  thinks  he  sees  them  preparing  "to  do  him  mischief,  and  has  been  known  to  jump 
overboard  of  a  vessel  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  escape  the  apprehended  danger.  In  such 
excitements  it  is,  though  arising  from  different  causes,  that  an  intending  murderer  thinks 
he  hears  the  prince  of  fallen  angels  tempting  him  on  to  crime,  or  sees  before  him  a  ‘  ‘  dagger 
of  the  mind”  wherewith  to  end  the  life  of  his  victim.  There  are  also  instances  of  spectral 
illusions  traceable  to  a  simply  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  M.  Nicolai,  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  Berlin,  fell,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1791,  into. a  depression  of 
spirits,  and  in  that  condition  neglected  a  course  of  periodical  bleeding  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  observe.  The  consequence  was  his  becoming  liable  for  some  months  to 
seeing  trains  of  phantasmata  or  spectral  figures,  which  moved  and  acted  before  him,  nay, 
even  spoke  to,  and  addressed  him.  He  was  fortunately  able,  not  merely  to  coolly  observe 
the  phenomena,  but  to  describe  them  in  an  ample  paper  which  he  presented  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  society  of  Berlin.  This  case  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  theory 
of  A. ,  advanced  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  Dr.  Hibbert,  and  others,  amounting  merely  to  this,  that 
they  are  all  to  be  accounted  for  by  peculiar  conditions  of  the  organism  of  the  individual 
sensible  of  them. 

There  is  certainly  a  large  class  of  cases  which  fall  readily  under  this  explanation ;  but, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  whole  that  have  been,  on  more  or  less  good  authority.,  reported,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  theory  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature  is  still  required  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  duly  cautious  inquirer. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  an  apparition  story  which  Dr.  Hibbert  owns  to  be  one  of 
the  best  authenticated  on  record.  It  was  thus  written  down  in  1662  by  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  from  the  recital  of  the  young  lady’s  father:  “Sir  Charles  Lee,  by  his  first 
lady,  had  only  one  daughter,  of  which  she  died  in  childbirth ;  and  when  she  was  dead, 
her  sister,  the  Lady  Everard,  desired  to  have  the  education  of  the  child ;  and  she  was  by 
her  very  well  educated,  till  she  was  marriageable,  and  a  match  was  concluded  for  her 
with  Sir  William  Perkins,  but  was  then  prevented  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Upon 
a  Thursday  night,  she  thinking  she  saw  a  light  in  her  chamber  after  she  was  in  bed, 
knocked  for  her  maid,  who  presently  came  to  her,  and  she  asked  why  she  left  a  candle 
burning  in  her  chamber.  The  maid  said  she  left  none,  and  there  was  none  but  what  she  had 
brought  with  her  at  that  time.  Then  she  said  it  was  the  fire ;  but  that,  her  maid  told 
her,  was  quite  out ;  and  she  said  she  believed  it  was  only  a  dream ;  whereupon  she  said 
it  might  be  so,  and  composed  herself  again  to  sleep.  But  about  two  of  the  clock  she  was 
awakened  again,  and  saw  the  apparition  of  a  little  woman  between  her  curtain  and  her 
pillow,  who  told  her  she  was  her  mother,  that  she  was  happy,  and  that  by  twelve  of  the 
clock  that  day  she  should  be  with  her.  Whereupon  she  knocked  again  for  her  maid, 
called  for  her  clothes,  and  when  she  was  dressed,  went  into  her  closet,  and  came  not  out 
again  till  nine,  and  then  brought  out  with  her  a  letter,  sealed,  to  her  father:  brought  it 
to  her  aunt,  the  lady  Everard,  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  desired  that  as  soon  as 
she  was  dead,  it  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  lady  thought  she  was  suddenly  fallen  mad, 
and  thereupon  sent  suddenly  away  to  Chelmsford  for  a  physician  and  surgeon,  who  both 
came  immediately;  but  the  physician  could  discern  no  indication  of  what  the  lady' 
imagined,  or  of  any  indisposition  of  her  body;  notwithstanding  the  lady  would  needs 
have  her  let  blood,  which  was  done  accordingly.  And  when  the  young  woman  had 
patiently  let  them  do  what  they  would  with  her,  she  desired  that  the  chaplain  might  be 
called  to  read  prayers;  and  when  prayers  were  ended,  she  took  her  guitar  and  psalm¬ 
book,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair  without  arms,  and  played  and  sung  so  melodiously 
and  admirably,  that  her  music-master,  who  was  then  there,  admired  at  it.  And  near 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  she  rose  and  sate  herself  down  in  a  great  chair  with  arms,  and  pres- 
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ently  fetching  a  strong  breathing  or  two,  immediately  expired,  and  was  so  suddenly 
cold,  as  was  much  wondered  at  by  the  physician  and  surgeon.  She  died  at  Waltham  in 
Essex,  three  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and  the  letter  was  sent  to  Sir  Charles  at  his  house 
iu  Warwickshire,  but  he  was  so  afflicted  with  the  death  of  his  daughter,  that  he  came  not 
till  she  was  buried ;  but  when  he  came,  he  caused  her  to  be  taken  up,  and  to  be  buried 
with  her  mother  at  Edmonton,  as  she  desired  in  her  letter.” 

Dr.  Hibbert,  in  treating  of  this  case,  concludes  that  the  young  lady  was  consumptive 
and  about  to  die,  and  in  this  diseased  frame  of  body  became  the  subject  of  an  illusion; 
but  these  are  assumptions  directly  contrary  to  what  the  record  bears,  and  there  is,  after 
all,  the  singular  circumstance  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  young  lady’s  death  occurred 
exactly  at  the  time  predicted.  To  a  similar  purport  is  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  Donne, 
related  by  Izaak  Walton.  Donne  left  his  wife  pregnant  in  London,  and  went  with  Sir 
Robert  Drury  to  Paris.  Two  days  after  arriving  there,  he  stated  to  Drury  that  he  had 
had  a  vision  of  his  wife  walking  through  his  room,  with  her  hair  hanging  over  her 
shoulders,  and  a  dead  child  in  her  arms.  ‘So  impressed  were  they  by  the  incident  that 
they  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  London  to  inquire  regarding  Mrs.  Donne’s 
health.  The  intelligence  brought  by  the  man  was,  that  she  had  been  brought  to 
bed  of  a  dead  child  at  the  hour  her  husband  thought  he  had  seen  her  in  Paris.  In  this 
case,  too,  if  the  requisite  disordered  state  of  Dr.  Donne  were  granted,  the  coincidence  of 
the  distant  event  in  its  particulars,  and  in  point  of  time,  would  remain  unaccounted  for 
by  Dr.  Hibbert’s  theory. 

That  there  is  an  abundance  of  such  cases  reported,  will  not  be  disputed.  In  what 
direction  speculation  regarding  them  is  to  move,  if  the  insufficiency  of  Dr.  Hibbert’s 
theory  be  acknowledged,  will  probably  depend  on  the  general  tendency  of  the 
movements  of  science.  If  psychological  study  were  more  in  repute,  and  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming  in  particular  were  diligently  examined,  there  might  be  a  hope  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  theory  of  what  are  called  A.  ere  the  world  was  many  years  older. 

APPAR'ITOR,  a  name  for  officers  and  public  servants  who  attended  magistrates  or 
judges,  such  as  scribes,  lictors,  and  heralds.  In  England  A.  is  applied  to  the  beadle  of 
a  university,  who  carries  the  mace,  and  to  the  messenger  who  serves  the  process  of  a 
spiritual  court. 

APPEAL,  in  the  civil  procedure  of  courts  of  justice,  signifies  the  removal  of  a 
suit  from  one  court  or  judge  to  another  and  higher  court  or  judge,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  examine  the  validity  of  tne  former’s  judgment,  either  affirming  or  reversing, 
altering  or  varying  the  judgment.  A.,  however,  is  not  a  technical  term  in  the  procedure 
of  the  English  and  Irish  common-law  courts.  For  many  years  past,  a  reconstitution  of 
the  English  courts  of  law  and  equity  has  been  impending,  and  has  now  in  the  main  been 
carried  out.  Meanwhile  it  seems  convenient  to  abide  by  the  names  and  divisions 
hitherto  in  use  in  appeals;  the  subject  can  readily  be  traced  under  either  system  of  nom¬ 
enclature. 

1.  In  the  courts  of  equity  (or  of  chancery),  where  there  is  an  A.  from  the  judgment  of 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  from  the  vice-chancellors,  or  rather,  as  those  judges  form  part 
of  the  chancery  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  the  A.  lies  from  such  division  to  the 
new  court  of  appeal  generally ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house  of  lords  being  retained  in  1875, 
so  far  as  regards  all  appeals  from  the  various  courts  and  divisions  of  the  high  court  of 
justice.  The  construction  of  the  latter  court,  as  also  of  the  new  court  of  appeal,  is  given 
under  the  article  Common  Law,  Courts  of  (q.v.). 

2.  In  the  courts  of  bankruptcy,  the  judgments  of  which  may  be  appealed  from  now 
directly  to  the  chancery  division,  and  ultimately  to  the  house  of  lords,  under  certain 
restrictions. 

3.  In  the  probate  division,  there  is  an  A.  to  the  court  of  A.,  with  leave  of  the  court. 
In  the  procedure  of  this  tribunal  there  is  also  an  A.  from  the  county  court,  where  such 
court  has  jurisdiction,  to  the  probate  division  itself,  whose  judgment  is  final,  unless 
with  leave  of  the  court. 

4.  In  the  court  of  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes,  the  decision  of  the  judge  ordinary, 

sitting  alone,  may  be  appealed  to  the  court  of  A.  for  the  present.  And  in  the  case  of  a 
decree  dissolving  a  marriage,  there  may  be  an  A.  to  the  court  of  A.  , 

5.  In  the  admiralty  courts  there  is  an  A.  to  the  court  of  A.,  as  the  jurisdiction  in 
admiralty  causes  is  merged  in  the  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice  called  the  pio- 
bate,  divorce,  and  admiralty  division,  and  which  stands  on  the  same  footing  towards 
the  supreme  court  as  the  other  divisions. 

6.  There  is  also  an  A.  to  the  privy-council  (to  be  merged  in  the  court  of  A.),  trom 
the  courts  of  India  and  from  the  colonial  courts  generally;  and  such  A.  includes  the 
sentences,  not  only  of  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction,  but  also  of  courts  of  A.  in  the 
colonies,  and  all  the  dependencies  of  the  crown;*  in  applications  to  prolong  the  term  of 


*  As  to  colonial  causes,  we  are  informed  by  Blackstone  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy -council 
was  “  both  original  and  appellate.  Whenever  a  question  arises  between  two  provinces  out  of  the 
realm  as  concerning  the  extent  of  their  charters  and  the  like,  the  king  in  his  council  exercises 
71.  ’  7  _• _ nrinninlps  r»f  fpnrial  sovereignty.  And  so  likewise,  when  any 


king  or  his  ancestors,  tne  determination  or  mat  ngui  uwuuss  ^  ™C-  f'A 

was  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  with  regard  to  the  isle  of  Man  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  earl  of  Cardigan  and  others,  as  representatives  of  the  duke  of  Montague,  with  relation  to 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  1764.” 
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patents  for  new  inventions ;  and  in  making  orders  in  certain  cases  relative  to  copyright, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  copyright  acts. 

Practically,  however,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stephen  in  his  commentaries,  all  judicial 
authority  of  the  privy-council  was  long  exercised  by  a  committee  of  privy-councilors, 
called  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy-council;  who  heard  the  allegations  and  proofs, 
and  made  their  report  to  her  majest}7-  in  council,  by  whom  the  judgment  in  the  final 
instance  is  given. 

In  the  practice  of  the  common-law  courts  of  England — that  is,  the  court  of  queen’s 
bench,  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  the  court  of  exchequer,  or,  as  is  put  by  lord 
Coke,  any  court  whose  proceedings  are  regulated  by  the  common  law — the  procedure 
by  way  of  A.  was,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  technically  not  so  called,  but 
was  also  called  error,  the  party  complaining  of  the  judgment  being  called  the  plaintiff 
in  error,  instead  of  appellant,  and  his  opponent,  the  defendant  in  error,  instead  of 
of  respondent.  Formerly,  the  proceedings  commenced  by  suing  out  a  writ  of  error 
first  to  a  court  of  intermediate  A.,  once  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  and  afterwards 
by  a  further  writ  of  error  to  the  house  of  lords.  But  by  the  common-law  procedure 
act  of  1852  (15  and  16  Viet.  c.  76,  s.  148),  writs  of  error  are  abolished,  and  now  the 
word  appeal  is  used  in  all  cases  indiscriminately. 

Error  also  lies  to  the  high  court  in  criminal  cases,  when,  after  judgment,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  indictment  is  bad  in  substance,  or  that  the  judgment  is  erroneous,  or  in 
respect  of  any  other  substantial  defect  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  record.  A  court 
called  the  court  for  crown  cases  reserved,  consisting  of  five  judges,  disposes  of  cases 
where  the  judge  or  court  had  some  doubt  at  the  trial  as  to  a  point  of  law.  And  there  is 
also  practically  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court  from  all  magistrates’  decisions  on  points 
of  law. 

As  to  redress  by  way  of  A.  and  error  against  the  judgments  in  the  courts  of  Ireland, 
the  procedure  is  so  similar  to  that  hitherto  employed  with  respect  to  the  English  courts, 
that  we  need  not  here  enter  into  particulars  on  the  subject.  We  may  simply  remark, 
generally,  that  the  Irish  chancellor,  sitting  alone,  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  appellate 
control  over  courts  inferior  to  his  own,  such  as  that  possessed  by  the  chancellor  in  England ; 
for,  according  to  the  Irish  practice,  the  A.,  for  instance,  from  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
and  in  the  case  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  is  not  to  the  chancellor  himself  alone,  but 
to  the  court  of  A.  in  chancery,  in  which  the  chancellor  and  a  lord  justice  of  A.  are  the 
appointed  judges;  and  which  court  of  A.  likewise  reviews  the  chancellor’s  own  indi¬ 
vidual  judgments.  The  judgments  of  this  court  of  A.  itself,  however,  may  afterwards 
be  reviewed  on  A.  by  the  house  of  lords.  In  criminal  ]Aocedure,  the  same  act  (11  and 
12  Yict.  c.  78)  applies  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  England. 

In  the  procedure  of  the  Scotch  courts,  there  are  various  appeals  in  the  practice  of  the 
sheriff  or  county  courts,  and  in  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy;  and  the  house  of  lords 
reviews  the  judgments  of  the  court  of  session,  the  supreme  civil  court  of  the  country, 
and  which  tribunal,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  supplies  the  house  with  a  large  portion  of 
its  judicial  business.  This  circumstance  has  frequently  been  remarked  on  as  proving  a 
litigious  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch ;  but  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  Scotch 
appeals  over  English  and  Irish  may  be  more  fairly  said  to  be  occasioned  by  a  natural 
feeling  on  the  part  of  litigants  and  lawyers  in  Scotland,  that  there  is  a  better  chance  of 
a  nice  and  critical  examination  of  the  judgments  appealed  against  by  such  judges  as 
preside  in  the  house  of  lords,  whose  legal  and  judicial  minds  have  been  formed  under 
a  different  and  larger  system  of  jurisprudence  than  prevails  in  Scotland,  than  there 
would  be  to  a  tribunal  composed  entirely  of  Scotch  lawyers.  Indeed,  although  the 
judicial  staff  of  the  house  of  lords  are  chiefly  English  lawyers,  the  system  of  A.  to 
their  lordships  from  the  Scotch  courts  works  extremely  well,  and  gives  entire  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  Scotch  people.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  elucidations  of  the  peculiar 
principles  of  Scotch  law  are  to  be  found  in  the  judgments  in  Scotch  appeals  by  the 
chancellors  and  other  law  lords  who,  since  the  union  with  Scotland,  have  administered 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  house  in  the  last  resort,  but  who  were  never  in  a  Scotch  court, 
and,  until  called  upon  to  discharge  such  responsible  functions,  had  nothing  but  Eng¬ 
lish  experience.  In  1875  it  was  left  uncertain  whether  Scotch  and  Irish  appeals 
should  continue  to  be  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  settled  in  1876  that  they  should. 

There  is  no  A.  to  the  house  of  lords  from  Scotland  in  criminal  cases,  nor  does  the 
above-mentioned  act— 11  and  12  Yict.  c.  78,  creating  a  court  of  criminal  A.  for  England 
and  Ireland— extend  to  Scotland.  But  the  high  court  of  justiciary  there,  which  is  the 
supreme  criminal  tribunal,  and  is  composed  of  seven  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  lord  justice  general,  or  lord  president,  as  he  is  otherwise  called,  reviews 
the  procedure  of  all  the  criminal  courts  of  the  country  (excepting  where  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  expressly  excluded  by  statute);  and  it  is  believed  that  no  inconvenience  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  other  or  further  A.  from  the  sentences  of 
these  courts. 

APPEAL  {ante).  In  the  United  States  an  A.  is  understood  to  mean  the  re-hearing 
by  a  higher  court  of  a  cause  or  trial  which  has  been  decided  in  due  form  of  law;  or 
the  removal  to  a  higher  court  or  authority  of  a  cause  pending.  In  practice,  it  is  the 
removal  of  a  cause  from  a  court  of  inferior,  to  one  of  superior,  jurisdiction,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  obtaining  a  review  and  re-trial.  It  is,  in  its  origin,  a  civil-law  proceeding  and 
differs  from  a  writ  of  error  in  this:  that  it  subjects  both  the  law  and  the  facts  to  review 
and  re-trial,  while  a  writ  of  error  is  a  common-law  process  which  removes  only  matter  of 
law  for  re-examination.  On  an  A.  the  whole  case  is  examined  and  tried,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  tried  before ;  while  on  a  writ  of  error  the  matters  of  law  only  are  examined,  and 
judgment  is  reversed  if  any  errors  have  been  committed.  An  A.  generally  annuls  the 
judgment  of  the  inferior  court  so  far  that  no  action  can  be  taken  upon  it  until  after  the 
final  decision  of  the  cause.  Rules  regulating  A.  are  various  in  various  states.  In  New 
York,  the  court  of  appeals  is  the  last  resort;  in  the  union,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States. 

APPENZELL'  (from  Abbatis  Celia),  a  canton  in  the  n.e.  of  Switzerland.  Area,  162 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  ’76,  60,786.  It  is  divided  into  two  districts — Innerrlioden  andAusserr- 
hoden,  the  former  of  which  is  peopled  by  Roman  Catholics,  the  latter  by  Protestants, 
and  noted  for  its  dense  population.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  s., 
where  Mont  Sentis  attains  an  elevation  of  8232  feet.  The  chief  river  is  the  Sittern, 
which  flows  through  the  center  of  the  canton.  A.  holds  the  13th  place  in  the  Swiss  con¬ 
federacy  ;  the  constitution  of  each  half  of  the  canton  is  a  pure  democracy.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  cattle-keeping,  cotton  manufactures,  and 
embroidery.  They  are  fond  of  dancing,  music,  and  athletic  exercises,  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  first-rate  marksmen. 

Appenzell ,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sittern,  in  lat.  47°  29'  n.,  and  long.  9°  24' e.  Pop.  ’70,  3686.  The  town  is  ill 
built,  and  has  only  a  small  trade  in  linens.  The  other  towns  are  Trogen  (with  a  pop.  of 
2912,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  muslin),  Herisau  (pop.  9727),  etc. 

APPERLEY,  Charles  James,  the  “Nimrod”  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  is  a  writer  who 
deserves  mention,  if  not  from  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  exer¬ 
cised  his  pen,  at  least  from  the  perfection  he  attained  in  the  department  to  which  he  con¬ 
fined  himself.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  country  gentleman,  and  was  b.  in  Denbigh¬ 
shire  in  1777.  His  education  at  Rugby  stimulated  his  love  of  field-sports  more 
than  his  love  of  the  classics.  At  the  age  of  24,  he  married,  and  went  to  reside 
at  Bilton  Hall,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  devoted  his  energies  as  exclusively  to 
the  chase  as  the  great  Nimrod  himself  could  have  done.  He  hunted  everywhere 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1821,  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  Sporting  Magazine.  His 
clever,  gossiping  articles  were  so  much  relished,  that  in  two  years  that  periodical 
doubled  its  circulation.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Pittman,  was  of  course  highly  gratified. 
He  remunerated  Mr.  A.  handsomely,  kept  a  stud  of  hunters  for  him,  and  paid  the 
expenses  of  his  sporting  tours;  but  “Nimrod”  seems  to  have  been  of  rather  expensive 
habits,  and  to  have  oecassionally  required  an  advance  of  money  from  his  employer 
When  Mr.  Pittman  died,  his  relatives  entered  into  a  lawsuit  with  the  “mighty  hunter,” 
for  the  recovery  of  this  money.  Nimrod,  however,  prudently  transferred  himself 
to  France,  where  he  chiefly  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  d.  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1843.  His  best  writings  are  The  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the  Road,  which  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  (1827). 

APPERT,  Benjamin  Nicolas  Marie,  a  French  philanthropist,  was  b.  in  Paris,  Sept. 
10,  1797.  He  began  his  course  in  1816  by  introducing  into  several  schools  a  system  of 
mutual  instruction,  and,  in  1820,  founded  and  conducted  gratuitously  a  school  for  the 
prisoners  at  Montaigu.  Being  suspected  of  having  aided  the  escape  of  two  prisoners, 
he  was  himself  confined  in  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  he  made  good  use  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  of  prisoners. 
After  his  liberation,  he  prosecuted  his  benevolent  plans  with  renewed  zeal,  and  under¬ 
took  a  journey  through  the  whole  of  France,  in  1825,  to  inspect  schools,  prisons,  hos¬ 
pitals,  etc.  The  results  were  given  in  his  journal.  After  the  July  revolution,  he  was 
employed  by  Louis  Philippe  to  superintend  the  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
classes.  In  his  travels,  lie  visited  Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  and 
gave  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the  management  of  schools,  hospitals,  prisons, 
etc.,  in  several  works.  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled  Dix  Am  d  la  Cour  du  Roi  Louis 
Philippe,  and,  in  his  Conferences  contre  le  System  Cellulaire,  strongly  opposed  the  system 
of  solitary  confinement.  Though  onesided  in  somes  of  his  views,  A.  is  a  sincere, 
warm-hearted,  and  practical  philanthropist. 

APPERT,  FRANqois,  a  French  technologist,  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  preserving 
meat,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of  food  without  the  use  of  salt  or  other  chemical 
application.  This  method  is  fully  described  in  his  work  L' Art  de  Conserver  toutes  les 
Substances  Animates  et  Vegetates  (4th  edition,  Paris,  1831).  See  Antiseptics. 

APPETITE.  See  Hunger  and  Thirst. 

APPIANI,  Andrea,  styled  in  his  day  “the  painter  of  the  graces,”  was  b.  at  Milan, 
May  23,  1754.  His  poverty  compelled  him  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  decorative  painting; 
but  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  studied  the  works  of  great  masters,  and  formed  for 
himself  an  original  style,  almost  rivaling  that  of  Correggio.  At  Rome,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  frescos  of  Raphael,  and  made  such  progress,  that  he  soon  excelled  all 
living  artists  in  fresco-painting.  The  best  evidences  of  his  genius  are  found  in  the  cupola 
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of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  di  8.  Celso  at  Milan ;  and  in  the  frescos  with  which  he  dec¬ 
orated  the  villa  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  in  1795.  Napoleon  I.  appointed  him  court- 
painter.  In  return,  he  executed  portraits  of  the  French  emperor  and  several  of  his  gen¬ 
erals.  His  most  beautiful  frescos  are  the  paintings  on  the  ceilings  of  the  palace  of 
Milan,  which  consist  of  allegorical  illustrations  of  Napoleon’s  career;  and  Apollo  with  the 
muses  in  the  villa  Bonaparte.  Almost  all  the  palaces  in  Italy  contain  frescos  by  A.  His 
finest  oil-painting  is  Rinaldo  in  the  garden  of  Armida.  The  fall  of  his  patron,  Napoleon 
I.,  left  A.  in  indigent  circumstances.  He  d.  Nov.  8,  1817. 

APPIA  NUS,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  author  of  a  Roman  history,  in  24  books, 
of  wilich  only  11  are  extant.  It  was  not  remarkable  for  anything  except  the  plan  on 
which  it  was  written.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  exhibit  chronologically  the  growth  of 
the  empire,  from  its  rude  beginning  on  the  Palatine  hill,  to  the  period  when  its  power 
held  the  whole  world  in  awe,  which  is  at  once  the  popular  and  the  philosophical  method, 
lie  divided  his  work  into  ethnographic  sections,  recording  separately  the  history  of  each 
nation  up  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  First  in  order  were  the  books 
devoted  to  the  old  Italian  tribes,  and  afterwards  followed  the  history  of  Sicily,  Spain, 
Hannibal’s  wTars,  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Numidia,  Macedonia,  Greece  proper  and  its  col¬ 
onies,  Syria,  Parthia,  the  Mithridatic  \\%r,  the  civil  wars,  and  the  imperial  wars  in  Illyria 
and  Arabia.  As  a  historian,  A.  is  a  mere  compiler,  and  not  very  accurate  in  his  compila¬ 
tion.  His  geographical  knowledge,  in  particular,  is  singularly  deficient,  considering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  One  specimen  of  his  blunders  will  suffice:  in  his  section  on  Spain, 
he  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from  Spain  to  Britain.  The  edition  of  A. 
by  Schweighauser  is  highly  esteemed,  but  the  most  complete  is  that  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Grecque  of  Firmin  Didot. 

AP'PIAN  WAY  (Lat.  Via  Appia),  well  named  by  an  ancient  writer  regina  viarum 
(the  queen  of  roads),  was  formed,  in  part  at  least,  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus„  while  he 
was  censor  (318  b.c.).  It  is  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  roads.  It 
led  from  the  Porta  Gapena  at  Rome,  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Capua,  passing  through 
Three  Taverns,  Appii  Forum,  Terracina,  etc.  Subsequently,  it  was  carried  on  to  Bene- 
ventum,  Tarentum,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  It  had  an  admirable  substructure  or 
foundation,  from  which  all  the  loose  soil  had  been  carefully  removed.  Above  this  were 
various  strata  cemented  with  lime ;  and,  lastly,  came  the  pavement,  consisting  of  large 
hard  hexagonal  blocks  of  stone,  composed  principally  of  basaltic  lava,  and  jointed 
together  with  great  nicety,  so  as  to  appear  one  smooth  mass.  The  remains  of  it  are  still 
visible,  especially  at  Terracina.  The  cost  must  have  been  enormous,  for  the  natural 
obstructions  are  great.  Rocks  had  to  be  cut  through,  valleys  filled  up,  ravines  bridged, 
and  swamps  embanked. 

AP  PIUS  CLAUDIUS  CRASSUS,  a  Roman  decemvir  (451-449  b.c.).  While  the  other 
decemviri  were  engaged  in  repelling  an  incursion  made  by  the  Sabines,  A.  C.  and  his 
colleague  Oppius  remained  in  Rome,  with  two  legions  to  maintain  their  authority. 
Meanwhile,  A.  C.  had  been  smitten  by  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  daughter  of  a  respected 
plebeian  named  Lucius  Virginius,  who  was  abroad  with  the  army.  By  force  and  strata¬ 
gem,  representing  that  she  was  the  born  slave  of  Marcus  Claudius,  one  of  his  clients,  A. 
C.  gained  possession  of  the  maid.  His  design  was  penetrated  by  Icilius,  who  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  Virginia,  and  who,  aided  by  Numitorius,  her  uncle,  threatened  to  raise  an 
insurrection  against  the  decemviri.  Virginius,  hurriedly  recalled  from  the  army  by  his 
friends,  appeared  and  claimed  his  daughter;  but,  after  another  mock-trial,  she  was  again 
adjudged  to  be  the  property  of  Marcus  Claudius.  To  save  his  daughter  from  dishonor, 
the  unhappy  father  seized  a  knife  and  slew  her.  The  popular  indignation  excited  by  the 
case  was  headed  by  the  senators  Valerius  and  Horatius,  who  hated  the  decemvirate. 
The  army  returned  to  Rome  with  Virginius,  who  had  carried  the  news  to  them,  and  the 
decemviri  were  deposed.  A.  C.  died  in  prison  by  his  own  hand  (as  Livy  states),  or  was 
strangled  by  order  of  the  tribunes;  his  colleague,  Oppius,  committed  suicide;  and  Mar¬ 
cus  Claudius  was  banished.  The  Claudia  Gens  (see  Gens)  was  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  important  of  the  patrician  tribes  or  clans  of  Rome;  and  besides  the  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  of  the  decemvir,  there  were  numerous  persons  of  distinction  wTlio  bore  the  name  of 
Appius. 

APPLE,  Pyrus  malus.  (For  the  generic  character,  see  Pyrus.)  This  well-known 
fruit  has  been  very  long  cultivated,  and  by  that  means  it  has  been  very  much  improved. 
It  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  by  whom,  probably,  it  was  introduced  into 
Britain.  The  wild  A.,  or  CRAB-tree,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  very  generally  found  in 
temperate  climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  a  rather  small  and  often  somewhat 
stunted-looking  tree,  with  austere,  uneatable  fruit,  yet  it  is  the  parent  of  all,  or  almost 
all  the  varieties  of  apple  so  much  prized  for  the  dessert.  The  A. -tree,  even  in  a  culti¬ 
vated  state,  is  seldom  more  than  30  to  40  ft.  high.  It  has  a  large  round  head;  the  leaves 
are  broadly  ovate,  much  longer  than  the  petioles,  woolly  beneath,  acute,  crenate,  and 
provided  with  glands;  its  flowers  are  always  produced,  3  to  6  together,  in  sessile  umbels, 
and  are  large,  white,  rose-colored  externally,  and  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  or 
narrowest  towards  the  apex,  with  a  depression  at  each  end,  generally  green,  but  also  fre¬ 
quently  yellow,  light  red,  dark  red,  streaked,  sometimes  even  almost  black,  with  the  rind 
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sometimes  downy,  sometimes  glabrous,  sometimes  thickisli,  and  sometimes  very  thin  and 
transparent,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  small  child’s  head — the  taste 
more  or  less  aromatic,  sweet,  or  subacid.  It  is  produced  on  spurs,  which  spring  from 
branclilets  of  two  or  more  years’  growth,  and  continue  to  bear  for  a  series  of  years.  The 
fruit  of  the  A.  is,  with  regard  to  its  structure,  styled  by  botanists  a  pome  (q.v.).  The 
eatable  part  is  what  is  botanically  termed  the  mesocarp  (see  Fruit),  which,  in  its  first 
development,  enlarges  with  the  calyx,  the  summit  of  the  fruit  being  crowned  at  last  by 
the  dried  5-parted  limb  of  the  calyx;  the  endocarp  being,  when  ripe,  cartilaginous,  and 
containing  in  its  cells  seeds  which  do  not  correspond  with  them  in  size,  but  are  so  free  as 
often  to  rattle  when  it  is  shaken. 

The  A.  is  now  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of  fruit-trees,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone.  It  is,  however,  to  be  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Arabia, 
Persia,  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  but  there  its  fruit  is  as  small  and  worthless  as  in  high  nor¬ 
thern  latitudes.  The  varieties  in  cultivation  are  extremely  numerous.  They  have  been 
classified  with  great  care  by  recent  German  writers,  by  whom  the  classification  and  de¬ 
scription  of  apples,  pears,  and  similar  fruits,  has  been  treated  as  a  sort  of  science,  and 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Pomology.  Metzger,  in  his  description  of  the  pomaceous  fruits 
of  southern  Germany,  describes  89  different  kinds  of  A.,  all  of  which  are  constant,  be¬ 
sides  sub- varieties.  New  varieties  are  continually  produced ;  and  as  they  are  chiefly  pre¬ 
served  and  propagated  by  grafting — although  some  of  them  also  grow  by  layers  and  cut¬ 
tings — the  old  ones  gradually  die  out.  The  costard,  from  which  dealers  in  apples  received 
the  name  of  costardmongers,  is  no  longer  known.  Many  varieties  are  designated  by  the 
general  names  of  pippins,  rennets,  codlins,  and  calvilles.  Some  kinds,  not  approved  for 
the  dessert,  are  in  high  esteem  as  baking-apples,  and  others  still  more  acid  or  austere  are 
preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  Cider  (q.v.). 

The  A.  is  grown  in  Britain  either  as  a  standard,  an  espalier,  or  a  wall-tree,  and  is 
variously  trained.  It  is  usually  grafted  on  A.  or  crab-stocks,  but  succeeds  also  on  haw¬ 
thorn-stocks,  and  is  in  this  way  sometimes  introduced  into  hedges.  A  very  dwarf  vari¬ 
ety,  called  the  paradise  A.,  is  often  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  in  order  to  produce 
dwarf  trees;  and  trees  thus  dwarfed  are  often  very  productive  when  little  larger  than 
currant  or  gooseberry  bushes.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  A.  are  more  hardy  than  others, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  preferred  for  cold  or  exposed  situations.  Some  of  the  finest  kinds 
succeed  well  only  when  the  soil  and  climate  are  good.  Some  kinds  are  much  earlier 
than  others,  both  in  flowering  and  ripening. 

The  wood  of  the  A.-tree  is  hard,  durable,  and  fine-grained.  The  crab  is  often  planted 
both  as  an  ornamental  tree  and  for  the  sake  of  its  wood.  The  bark  contains  a  yellow 
dye. — As  a  fruit-tree,  the  A.  requires  a  fertile  soil  and  sheltered  situation.  The  various 
uses  of  the  fruit — for  the  dessert,  for  baking,  preserving,  making  jelly,  etc. ,  as  well  as  for 
making  the  fermented  liquor  called  cider — are  sufficiently  well  known.  Vinegar  is  also 
made  from  it;  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  spirit,  especially  in  Switzerland  and  Swabia.  It 
contains  malic  acid,  which  is  extracted  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  fermented  juice  of 
the  crab  A.  is  called  verjuice.  It  is  used  in  cookery,  and  sometimes  medicinally;  also 
for  the  purifying  of  wax.  Apples  are  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  are  imported  into  Britain,  chiefly  from  France,  Canada,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  A.  keeps  better  than  most  kinds  of  fruit. 

Beaujins  or  Biffins  are  apples  slowly  dried  in  bakers’  ovens,  and  occasionally  pressed 
till  they  become  soft  and  flat.  They  are  prepared  in  great  quantities  in  Norfolk. 

The  Siberian  Crab  is  perhaps  the  parent,  by  hybridization  or  otherwise,  of  some  of 
the  varieties  of  A.  now  in  cultivation.  Two  species  partake  this  designation,  both 
natives  of  Siberia,  and  frequent  in  gardens  in  Britain,  pyrus  baccata  of  Linnaeus,  and 
pyrus  prunifolia  of  Willdenow,  which,  however,  scarcely  differ,  except  that  in  the  former 
the  sepals  (leaves  of  the  calyx)  are  deciduous,  in  the  latter  they  are  persistent — a  circum¬ 
stance  of  very  doubtful  importance  as  a  specific  distinction.  The  fruit  is  sub-globose, 
yellowish,  and  rather  austere,  but  is  good  for  baking  and  preserves. 

The  American  Crab  or  Sweet-scented  Crab  (p.  coronaria)  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  especially  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  broad 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  becoming  purple  before  they  drop  off,  and  which  have  a  pow 
erful  smell,  resembling  that  of  violets.  The  fruit  is  flatly  orbicular,  of  a  deep  green 
color,  and  sweet-scented.  It  is  very  acid,  but  is  made  into  cider  and  also  into  preserves. 
P.  angustifolia,  a  native  of  Carolina,  much  resembles  this,  but  has  much  narrower  leaves 
and  smaller  fruit. 

The  Chinese  Crab  ( p .  spectabilis)  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  China.  It  is  very  orna¬ 
mental  when  in  flower;  the  flowers  being  in  sessile,  many-flowered  umbels,  and  of  a 
bright  rose-color.  The  fruit  is  irregularly  round,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  yellow,  and 
fit  to  be  eaten,  like  the  medlar,  only  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay. 

APPLE  OF  SODOM.  See  Solanum. 

APPLEBERRY.  See  Billardiera. 

APPLEBY,  the  co.  t.  of  Westmoreland,  lies  in  lat.  54°  35'  n.,  long.  2°  28'  w.  It  is  in 
the  n.  of  the  eo.,  on  the  river  Eden,  which  flows  past  Carlisle  into  the  Solway  firth.  A 
has  two  parishes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  stone 
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bridge  of  two  arches.  There  is  a  castle  in  the  t.,  the  keep  of  which,  called  Caesar’s  tower, 
is  still  in  tolerable  condition.  The  Lent  and  summer  assizes  are  held  at  A.  Until  the 
passing  of  the  reform  bill,  it  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  It  was  then  disfran¬ 
chised,  though  it  still  possesses  a  municipal  corporation.  Pop.  ’81,  2899. 

APPLETON,  a  t.  of  Wis.,  in  the  United  States,  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  from  itspromis- 
ingsituation  on  the  Grande  Chute  of  the  Fox  river.  The  Grande  Chute,  from  which  the  t. 
sometimes  takes  its  name,  affords  immense  water-power;  and  at  the  same  time  a  series  of 
dams  renders  the  stream  navigable  for  steamboats  through  its  whole  course — a  navigation 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  canal  between  the  Fox  on  the  n.,  and  the  Wisconsin  to  the  s.,  is 
carried  all  the  way  from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  Pop.  ’70,  4518  ;  ’80,  8005. 

APPLETON,  Daniel,  1785-1849;  b.  Mass.  He  was  in  business  as  a  trader  in  Haver¬ 
hill  and  Boston,  and  lastly  at  New  York,  where  he  was  the  head  of  the  important  pub¬ 
lishing  house  of  “D.  Appleton  &Co.,”  building  up  an  immense  business,  which  is  still 
continued  by  his  sons. 

APPLETON,  George  Swett,  1821-78;  son  of  Daniel,  an  American  publisher.  At 
the  age  of  19  he  went  abroad;  he  spent  four  years  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  devoting 
himself  to  literary  and  historical  researches,  and  the  languages  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  He  began  business  alone  m  Philadelphia,  but  in  1849,  with  three  brothers, 
John,  William,  and  Sidney,  succeedecfto  his  father’s  large  publishing  business  in  New 
York.  Among  numerous  publications  which  have  given  this  house  its  high  standing, 
the  American  Cydopcedia  is  conspicuous. 

APPLETON,  Jesse,  d.d.,  1772-1819;  b.  N.  H.,  a  theologian,  educated  at  Dartmouth, 
and  in  1797  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Hampton,  N.  H.  From  1807 
to  1819  he  was  president  of  Bowdoin  college.  He  was  often  called  to  preach  before 
missionary,  peace,  and  Bible  societies,  and  other  public  bodies.  Franklin  Pierce,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  (1853-57),  was  his  son-in-law.  His  sermons  and  other  works 
have  been  published  by  another  son-in-law. 

APPLETON,  John  Adams.  See  page  890. 

APPLETON,  Nathan,  ll.d.,  1779-1861;  b.  N.  H. ;  a  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  writer  on  finance.  He,  with  others,  started  the  first  power-loom  for  weaving 
cotton  in  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  Merrimac  company  whose  enterprise 
founded  the  city  of  Lowell.  He  served  several  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
and  in  1830  was  sent  to  congress,  wfliere  he  was  one  of  the  prominent  advocates  of  a 
tariff  for  protection.  He  was  again  elected  to  congress  in  1842.  He  published  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  currency  and  banking,  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom,  and  the 
early  history  of  Lowell. 

APPLETON,  Samuel,  1766-1853;  b.  N.  H. ;  an  eminent  philanthropist,  brother  of 
Nathan.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  12  children,  and  passed  his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  but 
managed  to  get  sufficient  education  to  become  a  teacher  at  the  ag.e  of  17.  In  1794,  lie  and 
his  brother  Nathan  went  into  the  English  trade,  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  added  ventures 
in  cotton  manufacture,  in  which  they  made  a  great  fortune  for  those  times.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  for  more  than  20  years  in  other  countries,  and  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  in  1823,  when  he  resolved  to  devote  his  entire  income  to  charitable,  benevolent,  and 
scientific  purposes,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  $200,000  more  for  similar  purposes. 
Besides  these  large  gifts,  he  was  for  many  years  accustomed  to  distribute  liberal  aid  to 
the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

APPLETON,  Thomas  Gold.  See  page  891. 

APPLING,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  1060  sq.m. ;  pop. ’80, 5,276 — 1192  colored.  It  has  a 
level,  sandy  soil,  and  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Santillo.  The  productions  are  corn, 
oats,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  some  cotton  and  molasses.  Co.  seat,  Holmesville. 

APPOGIATTJ  RA,  an  Italian  musical 
term,  designating  a  form  of  embellishment 
by  insertion  of  notes  of  passage  in  a  mel¬ 
ody.  The  A.  notes  are  printed  in  a  smaller 
character  than  the  leading  notes  of  the 
melody,  and  should  always  be  given  with 
considerable  expression.  When  they  are 
extemporized  by  a  performer  or  singer, 
they  serve  as  an  indication  of  good  or  of 
bad  taste.  The  time  of  an  A.  is  taken  from 
the  essential  note  to  which  it  belongs,  as 
in  the  following  example: 

APPOINTMENT.  In  the  law  of  England  there  are  frequently  reserved  in  common 
law  conveyances  granted  on  a  consideration,  and  in  family  settlements,  certain  powers ,, 
as  they  are  called,  such  as  powers  of  jointuring,  selling,  charging  land  with  the  payment 
of  money;  and  the  subsequent  exercise  of  the  power  is  called  an  A.  This  A. — which 
may  be  made  either  by  deed  or  by  will — is  not  considered  as  an  independent  conveyance, 
but  is  merely  ancillary  to  the  deed  or  instrument  in  which  the  power  of  A.  is  reserved, 
and  from  which  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  A.  is  made  for  most  purposes  derives  liis 
title.  The  courts  of  equity  give  relief  against  a  defective  A.,  or  defective  execution  of 
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a  power,  where  there  is  what  is  called  a  “meritorious  consideration”  in  the  person  apply¬ 
ing  for  such  relief.  As  to  what  amounts  to  such  meritorious  consideration,  lord  St. 
Leonards,  in  his  work  on  powers,  lays  down  that  equity  will  relieve  the  following 
parties:  1.  A  purchaser,  including  in  such  term  a  mortgagee  and  lessee;  2.  A  creditor; 
3.  A  wife;  4.  A  legitimate  child;  and  5.  A  charity.  But  in  the  case  of  a  defective  A. 
by  a  wife  in  favor  of  her  husband,  there  is  no  relief  in  equity;  nor  is  the  equity  extended 
to  a  natural  child;  nor  to  a  grandchild;  nor  to  a  father  or  mother,  or  brother  or  sister, 
even  of  the  whole  blood,  much  less  of  the  half-blood;  nor  to  a  nephew  or  cousin. 
Against  the  legal  consequences  of  an  A.,  the  courts  of  equity  give  no  aid. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  expressions  reserved  power  and  faculty  to  burden  correspond  to 
the  English  phrase  “power  of  A. ;”  and  the  deed  or  instrument  subsequently  executed  in 
virtue  of  the  reserved  power,  is  simply  described  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  conveyance  so  made;  but  the  term  A.  is  not  a  technical  word  in  Scotland. 

APPOINTMENTS.  The  “A.”  of  a  ship  are,  collectively,  all  her  various  articles  of 
equipment  and  furniture.  In  like  manner,  the  “A.”  of  a  soldier,  especially  a  trooper, 
comprise  many  miscellaneous  necessaries  which  can  come  collectively  under  no  other 
name,  but  which,  in  part,  will  be  found  noticed  under  later  headings.  See  Equipment, 
Kit,  Knapsack. 

APPOLD,  John  George,  1799-1864;  an  English  civil  engineer.  His  chief  inventions 
are  centrifugal  pumps  for  drainage,  a  process  for  dressing  furs,  and  an  apparatus  for 
paying  out  submarine  telegraph  wire,  which  was  very  useful  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable. 
He  made  also  many  curious  automatic  machines  for  opening  doors,  etc. 

APPOMATTOX,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia;  260  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  10,110 — 4536  colored. 
Its  surface  is  rough,  much  of  it  covered  with  timber,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted 
to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.  The  Southside  railroad  runs  through  it.  Co.  seat, 
A.  Court  house,  or  Clover  Hill. 

APPOMAT  TOX  COURT  HOUSE,  a  village  in  A.  co.,  Va.,  where  the  confederate 
gen.  Lee  surrendered  to  gen.  Grant,  April  9,  1865;  the  surrender  which  ended  the  war  of 
the  rebellion. 

APPONYI,  Gyorgy,  a  Hungarian  statesman,  b.  1808.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presburg  diet  of  1843,  and  chancellor  of  Hungary  in  1847,  when  he  opposed  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  then  breaking  out,  and  which  caused  his  retirement.  In  1859,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  imperial  council  in  Vienna,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  reconciliation  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  He  is  a  leading  conservative, 
and  is  classed  among  the  ablest  of  European  statesmen. 

APPOQUIN'IMINK,  a  hundred  (t.  or  township)  in  Delaware;  pop. ’80,  2351. 

APPORTIONMENT  is  a  legal  term  derived  from  the  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  22,  called 
the  A.  act,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  litigation  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
principle  of  which  may  be  stated  to  be  this — that  in  the  event  of  the  termination  of  a 
life-interest  by  death,  or  of  a  more  limited  interest  at  a  fixed  period,  the  current  rent  or 
income  shall  be  apportioned  or  paid  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  personal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  party,  or  the  party  himself,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  sum  corresponding  to 
the  period  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the  last  date  of  payment  and  the  death  or 
other  determination  of  the  interest  or  estate.  But  the  act  has  no  application  to  annual 
sums  payable  by  any  policy  of  assurance,  nor  to  any  case  in  which  a  stipulation  has  been 
made  that  no  A.  shall  take  place. 

This  act  was  not  understood  to  apply  to  Scotland  till  the  year  1844,  when  it  was 
decided  by  the  court  of  session  that  it  did  so  apply,  and  the  judgment  was  afterwards 
affirmed  by  the  house  of  lords.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  act  being  expressed  exclusively 
in  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  law  of  England,  it  has  given  much  trouble.  And  a 
later  act  of  33  and  34  Viet.  c.  35,  extends  the  principle  to  all  rents,  annuities,  salaries, 
pensions,  dividends,  and  other  periodical  payments,  in  the  nature  of  income,  so  that  all 
these  now,  like  interest  on  money  lent,  are  considered  as  accruing  from  day  to  day. 
When  a  person  therefore  dies,  the  income  is  counted  up  to  the  day  of  death,  and  is  pay¬ 
able  at  the  same  time  as  the  next  quarterly  or  other  payment  would  be  if  no  death  had 
happened. 

In  English  law,  A.  also  takes  place  where  the  tenant,  under  a  lease,  has  been  deprived 
of  part  of  the  land  out  of  which  the  rent  issues,  by  a  person  having  a  better  title  than 
that  of  the  lessor,  or  proprietor,  or  where  part  of  the  rent  has  been  surrendered  by  the 
tenant  to  the  lessor,  or  where  the  lessor  has  disposed  of  the  reversion  as  to  part.  But 
where  the  tenant  has  been  wrongfully  deprived  by  the  act  of  the  landlord  himself,  even 
of  a  part  of  the  premises,  there  can  be  no  A. ,  but  the  whole  rent  will  be  suspended  so 
long  as  such  a  state  of  things  continues. 

A.  also  obtains  in  the  case  of  a  conveyance  of  land  to  which  the  common  of  pasture 
is  an  appurtenance,  the  party  getting  the  land  being  entitled  to  a  proportionate  use  of 
the  common 

APPORTIONMENT  BILLS,  in  the  United  States,  are  laws  of  congress  after  each 
decennial  census,  to  define  the  number  of  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  to 
which  the  several  states  are  entitled.  Every  state  has  at  least  one  member.  Nine  A.  B. 
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have  been  passed.  The  first  constitution  adopted  by  the  original  13  states  fixed  the 
number  of  members  at  65,  and  the  number  of  representative  population  required  to  l)c 
entitled  to  a  member  at  30,000.  Representative  population  then  meant  all  free  white 
citizens  and  three  fifths  the  number  of  slaves;  two  fifths  of  the  slaves,  all  aliens,  and 
Indians  not  taxed,  were  excluded  from  any  share  in  choosing  members  of  congress.  1  he 
extinction  of  slavery  has  made  all  colored  people,  except  the  very  few  aliens  among 
them,  representative  citizens.  The  following  figures  show  the  variations  of  apportion¬ 
ment  made  for  each  census  those  for  1880,  being,  states,  38  ;  members,  325 ;  pop.  to 
each  member,  151,913, 


Period. 

States. 

Members. 

Pop.  to  a 
member. 

Period. 

States. 

Members. 

Pop.  to  a 
member. 

1789 . 

.  13 

65 

30,000 

1830 . 

.  24 

240 

47,700 

1790 . 

.  15 

105 

33,000 

1840 . 

.  26 

223 

70.680 

1800 . 

.  16 

141 

33,000 

1850 . 

. 32 

234 

93,423 

1810 . 

.  17 

181 

35,000 

1860 . 

.  34 

243 

127,381 

1820 . 

.  24 

213 

40,000 

1870 . 

.  37 

293 

131,425 

The  house  had  grown  rapidly  in  number  of  members  until  1830,  when  it  was  found 
that  it  would  soon  become  unwieldy  unless  the  number  required  to  a  member  should  be 
largely  increased;  so  the  ratio  was  nearly  doubled  (raised  from  47,700  to  70,680).  Since 
then  the  purpose  has  been  to  keeputhe  house  below  300  members,  and  the  ratio  is  raised 
regularly,  while  the  number  of  menffbers  is  seldom  increased  unless  by  the  addition  of 
new  states.  In  that  way  the  house  was  increased  by  the  admission  of  Oregon  in  1859, 
Nebraska  and  Nevada  in  1863,  and  Colorado  (making  the  38th  state)  in  1873.  A.  B.  are 
passed  in  the  states  for  the  distribution  of  the  state  senators  and  assemblymen,  after  cer¬ 
tain  periods,  generally  of  10  years  intermediate  with  the  federal  period.  Thus  New 
York  apportioned  after  enumerations  of  1845-’55-’65-’75. 

APPOSITION,  a  term  in  grammar  signifying  the  annexing  of  one  substantive  to 
another,  in  the  same  case  or  relation,  in  order  to  explain  or  limit  the  first ;  as,  my  brother , 
the  'physician;  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  Whole  sentences  or  clauses  admit  of  A. :  thus, 
“Napoleon  sought  the  way  to  India  through  Russia,  a  stroke  of  genius.”  Sometimes  a 
connecting  word  is  used  where  logical  propriety  would  require  A.;  as,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don,  for  the  city  London. 

APPRAISEES  and  APPRAISEMENT.  An  appraiser  is  a  person  employed  to  value 
property,  but  he  must  be  licensed  for  the  office.  Formerly,  under  the  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184, 
this  annual  license  cost  only  10s. ;  but  by  the  8  and  9  Yict.  c.  76,  s.  1,  on  the  preamble 
that  it  is  expedient  to  increase  this  duty,  the  provision  of  the  55  Geo.  III.  is  repealed, 
and  a  duty  of  £2  substituted  for  the  10s.  Such  a  license  must  now  be  taken  out  yearly 
by  every  person,  except  a  licensed  auctioneer,  who  shall  exercise  the  occupation  of  an 
appraiser,  or  who,  for  any  gain,  fee,  or  reward,  shall  make  any  appraisement  or  valua¬ 
tion  chargeable  by  law  with  any  stamp-duty  (see  Tilsley  on  the  stamp-laws,  2d  ed., 
p.  65). 

By  an  old  English  statute,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  appraisers  are  enjoined 
to  put  a  reasonable  price  upon  goods;  and  if  they  appraise  them  too  high,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  them  at  their  own  valuation,  and  to  be  answerable  accordingly  to  the 
creditor  for  his  debt. 

Appraisement,  generally,  is  the  act  of  valuation  made  by  the  appraiser ;  but  in  legal 
application  in  England,  this  term  is  used  to  signify  a  valuation  of  goods  taken  under  a 
distress  for  rent  by  two  appraisers,  who  are  sworn  by  the  sheriff,  under-slieriff,  or  con¬ 
stable,  to  value  the  goods  truly,  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill;  and  after  such 
appraisement,  the  goods  may  be  sold  at  the  best  price  that  can  be  procured. 

The  duties  on  appraisements  are  for  £5  and  under,  M. ;  from  £5  to  £10,  6d. ;  from 
£10  to  £20,  Is. ;  from  £20  to  £30,  Is.  6d. ;  from  £30  to  £40,  2s. ;  from  £40  to  £50,  2s.  6 d. ; 
and  where  it  shall  exceed 

£50,  and  not  exceed  £100,  £0  5  0 

•  100,  “  “  200,  0  10  0 

200,  “  “  500,  0  15  0 

500,  1  0  0 

The  exemptions  from  such  duties  are  appraisements  or  valuations  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  of  any  court  of  admiralty  or  vice-admiralty,  or  of  any  court  of  appeals 
from  any  sentence,  adjudication,  or  judgment  of  any  court  of  admiralty  or  vice-ad¬ 
miralty  ;  and  appraisements  or  valuations  of  any  property  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  legacy-duty  payable  in  respect  thereof. 

The  corresponding  proceeding  in  Scotland  is  known  under  the  term  appreciation, 
which  has  been  defined  as  the  valuing  of  poinded  or  distrained  goods.  And  by  the  old 
Scotch  law,  these  goods  were  valued  twice  by  different  valuators — once  in  the  house  or 
on  the  ground  where  the  poinding  took  place,  and  a  second  time  at  the  market-cross  of 
the  local  jurisdiction  or  chief  county  town.  But  by  the  54  Geo.  III.  c.  137,  s.  4,  one 
valuation  in  the  place  where  the  goods  are,  is  declared  in  every  case  to  be  sufficient.’ 

APPRAISERS  and  APPRAISEMENT  (ante).  In  the  United  States  the  law  requires 
the  appraisement  of  property  of  insolvents  and  decedents  in  certain  cases;  of  property 
taken  from  public  use  or  for  corporations;  and  in  most  states,  of  property  seized  by 
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creditors.  There  are  many  uses  for  appraisement  in  private  business,  the  parties  mutually 
agreeing  as  to  how  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  done.  In  litigated  causes,  and  where  the 
public  are  concerned,  courts  appraise,  or  name  persons  to  do  so. 

*  APPREHEND.  To  A.,  in  criminal  law,  means  to  arrest  or  seize,  in  virtue  of  a  war¬ 
rant  or  other  legal  authority,  an  offender  taken  in  the  act,  or  who  is  suspected.  Arrest 
or  apprehension  by  officers  without  warrant  may  be  executed  by  the  following  persons: 
1,  By  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  may  himself  A.,  or  cause  to  be  apprehended,  by  word 
only,  any  person  committing  a  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  in  his  presence ;  2.  Tlio 
sheriff;  3.  The  coroner;  4.  The  constable;  5.  By  the  larceny  act  (24 and  25  Viet.  c.  96), 
and  by  the  24  and  25  Yict.  c.  97,  called  the  malicious  injuries  act,  a  person  committing 
any  offense  under  the  same,  except  that  of  angling  in  the  daytime,  may  immediately 
be  apprehended  without  written  warrant.  Watchmen — either^those  appointed  by  the 
statute  of  Winchester  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  4.),  to  keep  watch  and  ward  on  all  towns  from 
sunsetting  to  sunrising,  or  such  as  were  mere  assistants  to  the  constable — might,  in  virtue 
of  their  office,  arrest  all  offenders,  and  particularly  night-walkers,  and  commit  them  to 
enstody  till  the  morning;  but  not  so  now. 

Any  private  person,  and,  a  fortion,  a  peace-officer,  that  is  present  when  any  felony 
is  committed,  is  bound  by  the  law  to  arrest  the  felon,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,, 
if  he  is  negligently  permitted  to  escape;  and  by  24  and  25  Yict.  c.  95,  they  may  appre¬ 
hend  any  person  found  committing  any  offense  against  the  provisions  of  that  statute,  or 
any  indictable  offence  by  night,  that  is,  between  nine  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day.  They  may  also,  in  the  case  of  a  person  committing  a  felony 
in  their  presence,  justify  breaking  open  doors  in  pursuit  of  him.  Upon  probable  sus¬ 
picion,  however,  no  one,  being  a  private  person,  may  arrest  the  felon  or  other  person  so 
suspected.  And  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  peace-officer  and  that  of  a 
private  person — that  the  former  is  protected,  though  it  should  turn  out  that  no  such 
crime  as  supposed  has  been  in  fact  committed  by  any  one,  providing  he  had  reasonable 
ground  for  suspecting  the  party  arrested ;  but  the  latter  acts  more  at  his  peril,  and  is  not 
protected  unless  he  can  prove  an  actual  commission  of  the  crime  by  some  one ,  as  well  as 
a  reasonable  ground  for  arresting  the  particular  person.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  a 
private  person  cannot,  on  mere  suspicion,  justify  breaking  open  doors,  which  a  con¬ 
stable,  though  acting  without  a  warrant,  sometimes  may  do.  Within  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  a  constable  may  take  into  custody,  without  warrant,  all  persons  whom 
he  may  find,  between  sunset  and  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  morning,  loitering  or  lying 
about,  and  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves;  or  persons  charged  with 
aggravated  assaults ;  or  persons  offending  against  the  metropolitan  police  acts,  whose 
address  cannot  be  ascertained.  See  2  and  3  Yict.  c.  47,  ss.  36,  64,  65. 

The  Scotch  law,  with  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  criminals,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  English. 

By  the  statutes  passed  in  45  Geo.  III.  c.  92,  and  the  11  and  12  Yict.  c.  42,  facilities 
are  afforded  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  under 
warrants  issuing  from  the  respective  authorities  of  the  three  countries,  no  further 
formality  being  necessary  in  the  case  of  English  and  Irish  warrants  to  be  executed  in 
Scotland,  and  vice  versa,  than  that  they  should  be  indorsed  by  a  judge  of  the  territory 
where  they  are  to  be  enforced.  And  by  the  )  and  7  Yict.  c.  34,  provisions  are  made  for 
the  apprehension,  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  persons  com¬ 
mitting  treason  and  felony  in  her  majesty’s  dominions  out  of  the  united  kingdom,  and 
vice  versa,  for  the  apprehension  in  such  dominions  of  persons  offending  in  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland.  By  section  3,  offenders  may  be  committed  to  jail  until  they 
can  be  sent  back  to  the  place  where  the  offense  was  committed ;  and  information  of  the 
committal,  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  the  committing  magistrate,  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  the  warrant,  is  directed  to  be  given,  in  Great  Britain,  to  one  of  her  majesty’s 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  Ireland  to  the  chief  secretary  of  the  lord-lieutenant; 
and  in  any  other  part  of  her  majesty’s  dominions,  to  the  governor  or  acting  governor. 
By  section  10,  the  important  enactment  is  made,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  indorse 
any  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  an  offender  under  the  act,  unless  it  shall  appear, 
upon  the  face  of  such  warrant  itself,  that  the  offense  is  such,  that  if  committed  within 
that  part  of  her  majesty’s  dominions  where  the  warrant  is  indorsed,  it  would  have 
amounted  in  law  to  treason,  or  some  felony  such  as  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  general 
or  quarter  sessions  in  England  have  not  authority  to  try,  under  the  existing  acts — by 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  general  and  quarter  sessions  is  defined — or  unless  the  deposi¬ 
tions  taken  appear  sufficient  to  warrant  committal  for  trial.  The  effect  of  this  enact¬ 
ment  is  that  the  offenses  for  which  criminals  may  be  apprehended,  under  the  6  and  7 
Viet.  c.  34,  are  as  follow:  Any  treason,  murder,  or  capital  felony;  or  any  felony  which, 
when  committed  by  a  person  not  previously  convicted  of  felony,  is  punishable  by 
transportation  for  life,  or  for  any  of  the  following  offenses: 

1.  Misprision  of  treason.  2.  Offenses  against  the  queen’s  title,  prerogative,  person, 
or  government,  or  against  either  house  of  parliament.  3.  Offenses  subject  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  praemunire.  4.  Blasphemy,  and  offenses  against  religion.  5.  Administering  or 
taking  unlawful  oaths.  6.  Perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury.  7.  Making  or  suborn¬ 
ing  any  other  person  to  make  a  false  oath,  affirmation,  or  declaration,  punishable  as 
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perjury  or  as  a  misdemeanor.  8.  Forgery.  9.  Unlawfully  and  maliciously  setting  fire 
to  crops  of  corn,  grain,  or  pulse,  or  to  any  part  of  a  wood,  coppice,  or  plantation  of 
trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gorse,  furze,  or  fern.  10.  Bigamy,  and  offenses  against  the  laws 
relating  to  marriage.  11.  Abduction  of  women  and  girls.  12.  Endeavoring  to  conceal 
the  birth  of  a  child.  13.  Offenses  against  any  provision  of  the  laws  relating  to  bank¬ 
rupts  and  insolvents.  14.  Composing,  printing,  or  publishing  blasphemous,  seditious, 
or  defamatory  libels.  15.  Bribery.  16.  Unlawful  combinations  and  conspiracies, 
except  conspiracies  or  combinations  to  commit  any  offense  which  justices  or  recorder 
respectively  have  or  has  jurisdiction  to  try  when  committed  by  one  person.  17.  Steal¬ 
ing,  or  fraudulently  taking,  or  injuring  or  destroying  records  or  documents  belonging  to 
any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  relating  to  any  proceeding  therein.  18.  Stealing  or 
fraudulently  destroying  or  concealing  wills  or  testamentary  papers,  or  any  document  or 
written  instrument  being  or  containing  evidence  of  the  title  to  any  real  estate,  or  any 
interest  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments. 

In  1870,  a  statute  (amending  statutes  of  1843,  etc,  was  passed,  by  which  provisions 
are  made  for  carrying  into  effect  a  convention  entered  into  between  the  British  and 
foreign  governments  (determinable  at  pleasure),  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders  in  the 
two  countries  respectively  in  cases  of  murder,  forgery,  robbery,  rape,  larceny,  embezzle¬ 
ment,  obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses,  burglary,  all  bankruptcy  crimes;  frauds  by 
bankers,  factors,  trustees,  directors;  abduction,  child-stealing,  arson,  piracy, .  sinking  and 
destroying  vessels  at  sea,  etc.  This  act  gets  rid  of  the  former  practice  of  passing  a  separate 
act  to  regulate  the  extradition  of  criminals  between  Great  Britain  and  each  country,  as 
nearly  all  civilized  countries  have  now  entered  into  this  kind  of  confederacy.  There  is 
an  exception  made  in  favor  of  fugitive  criminals  whose  surrender  is  demanded  on  the 
ground  of  offenses  of  a  political  character ;  and  the  condition  of  surrender  always  is, 
that,  when  taken  back  to  his  own  country,  he  shall  not  be  tried  for  political  offenses. 

The  law  encourages  the  apprehension  of  offenders  by  parties  wrho  simply  act  from  a 
feeling  of  duty  to  assist  justice.  By  the  7  Geo  IV.  c.  64,  s.  28  (amended  and  extended 
by  the  14  and  15  Viet.  c.  55),  it  is  provided  that  wThen  any  person  shall  appear  to  any  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  jail  delivery,  superior  criminal  court  of  a  county  palatine,  or  any 
courts  of  sessions  of  the  peace,  to  have  been  active  in  or  towards  the  apprehension  of  any 
person  charged  with  the  various  crimes  contemplated  by  these  statutes,  every  such  court 
is  authorized  to  order  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  pay  to  the  person  or  persons  who  shall 
appear  to  the  court  to  have  been  active  in  or  towards  the  apprehension  of  any  person 
charged  with  any  of  the  said  offenses,  such  sum  of  money  as  to  the  court  shall  seem 
reasonable  and  sufficient  to  compensate  such  person  or  persons  for  his,  her,  or  their 
expenses,  exertions,  and  loss  of  time,  in  or  towards  such  apprehension;  but  this  power 
is  to  be  exercised  subject  to  such  regulations,  as  to  the  rate  of  allowance,  as  shall  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  a  principal  secretary  of  state.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the 
above  statutes  for  compensation  to  the  families  of  those  who  lose  their  lives  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  A.  persons  charged  with  criminal  offenses;  but  by  the  latter  of  these  (14  and  15 
Viet.  c.  55  s.  7)  this  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  criminal  court  to  order  pay¬ 
ment  to  any  person  who  shall  have  shown  extraordinary  courage,  diligence,  or  exertion 
in  the  apprehension. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  any  willful  obstruction  of  a  lawful  arrest  or  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  esteemed  an  offense  of  a  very  aggravated  nature.  The  modern  enactments  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  statute  passed  in  1861  to  amend  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland  as  to  offenses  against  the  person,  24  and  25  Viet.  c.  100,  by  which  statute  it  is 
provided  that  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  assault  upon  any  police-officer 
or  revenue -officer,  in  the  due  execution  of  his  duty,  or  upon  any  person  acting  in  aid 
of  such  officer,  or  of  any  assault  upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  resist  or  prevent  the 
lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  the  person  so  assaulting,  or  of  any  other  person,  for 
any  offense  for  which  he  or  they  may  be  liable  by  law  to  be  apprehended  or  detained ; 
such  assault  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  fine,  or  by  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  2  years.  By  the  before-mentioned  ■* 
statute  it  is  enacted  that  whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  shoot  at  any  person, 
or  shall,  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other  manner,  attempt  to  discharge  any  kind  of 
loaded  arms  at  any  person,  or  shall  stab,  cut,  or  wound  any  person,  with  intent,  in  any 
of  such  cases,  to  resist  or  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  any  person, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  not  less  than 
3  years,  or  with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor  and  solitary  confinement, 
for  not  more  than  2  years.  And  by  the  14  and  15  Viet,  c  19,  s.  12,  passed  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  offenses  at  night,  any  one  assaulting  a  person  entitled  to  A.  or  detain  him, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  3  years. 

The  same  subject  is  treated  in  Scotch  law-books  under  the  head  of  Deforcement, 
which  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  work  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland  (vol.  i.  p,  491), 
says,  “consists  in  the  resistance  to  the  officers  of  justice  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.” 

It  is  essential  to  such  deforcement  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  defeat  the  warrant  or  other 
process  which  authorizes  the  apprehension.  Mere  unsuccessful  attempts  with  this  view 
are  charged  under  the  name  of  resisting  and  obstructing  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  duty.  See  Warrant  of  Apprehension.  See  Supp.,  page  891. 
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APPRENTICE  is  a  person  described  in  law-books  as  a  species  of  servant,  and  called 
A.  II  om  the  r  rench  verb  apprendre,  to  learn,  because  he  is  bound  by  indenture  to  serve 
a  master  tor  a  certain  term,  receiving  in  return  for  his  services  instruction  in,  or  learning 
his  masters  profession,  art,  or  trade;  the  master,  upon  the  other  hand,  contracting  to 
instruct  the  A.,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agreement,  to  provide  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  lor  the  A.,  and  to  pay  him  small  wages.  Sometimes  a  premium  is  paid  by  the  A., 
or  on  lus  behalf,  to  the  master.  By  a  provision  of  the  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  which  remained  in 
ioice  untd  a  recent  period,  it  was  in  general  required  that  every  person  exercising  a 
tiade  m  England  should  have  previously  served  as  A.  to  it  for  7  years;  but  by  later 
statutes  that  provision  was  abolished,  with  a  saving  of  the  customs  and  by-laws  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  other  corporations;  and  the  term  of  apprenticeship  is  now  determined  by  the 
mutual  convenience  of  the  contracting  parties.  By  the  municipal  act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV. 
c.  <6,  s.  14  (which  does  not,  however,  extend  to  London),  all  such  customs  and  by-laws 
as  had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  trades  and  occupations  to  persons  who  had  not  served  as 
apprentices,  were  also  done  away.  Apprentices,  in  general,  are  bound  out  by  their 
friends,  though  with  their  own  consent,  testified  by  their  executing  the  indentures, 
without  which  the  transaction  is  not  binding.  To  the  same  effect  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
Scotch  law  that  although  a  pupil — that  is,  a  boy  under  14  or  a  girl  under  12  years  of 
aSe  may  be  a  party  to  an  indenture  as  an  A.,  yet  he  must  have  the  concurrence  of  a 
parent  or  guardian,  who  alone  can  be  liable  to  the  master  for  the  A.’s  non-performance 
of  the  engagement.  An  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  passed  the  years  of  pupilarity, 
may  effectually  enter  into  an  indenture  by  which  he  will  be  personally  bound.  It  has 
been  decided  in  England  that  the  express  assent  of  an  infant  A.  to  the  indentures  is 
essential  to  the  contract;  and  therefore  indentures  of  apprenticeship  which  had  been 
executed  by  a  father  and  master,  but  not  by  the  A.  himself,  were  held  invalid.  But  an 
infant  may  bind  himself  A.,  because  it  is  for  his  benefit;  for  the  same  reason,  however, 
he  cannot  himself  dissolve  the  contract.  When  an  A.  is  bound  to  two  partners,  on  the 
death  of  one  of  them  the  apprenticeship  is  at  an  end. 

There  is  a  class  who  are  bound  out  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  are  called  parish 
apprentices,  whose  binding  takes  place  under  different  circumstances.  For  the  children 
of  poor  persons  might  formerly,  even  without  becoming  parties  to  the  indentures,  be 
apprenticed  out  by  the  overseers  with  the  consent  of  two  justices  (and  may  now  by  the 
guardians,  without  such  consent),  till  21  years  of  age,  to  such  persons  as  are  thought, 
fitting;  and  these  persons  were  formerly  also  compellable  to  take  them.  But  by  7  and 
8  Viet.  c.  101,  s.  13,  the  reception  of  any  poor  child  as  an  A.  is  no  longer  compulsory. 
A  variety  of  statutes  regulate  the  manner  in  which  parish  apprentices  are  to  be  bound, 
assigned,  registered,  and  maintained ;  a  subject  which  is  besides  now  placed  under  the 
paramount  control  of  the  local  government  board,  who  make  new  rules,  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  may  think  fit;  and  provisions  are  made  by  which  the  justices  of  the  peace 
are  empowered  to  settle  disputes  between  such  apprentices  and  their  masters,  and  to 
discharge  the  former  from  their  indentures,  upon  reasonable  cause  shown.  Similar 
powers  belong  also  to  the  justices,  in  the  case  of  apprentices  in  general.  (Stephen’s 
Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  fourth  edition.)  It  has  been  decided  in  England  that  a 
corporation  cannot  make  a  by-law  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  which  each 
member  shall  take,  because  such  a  regulation  is  deemed  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

A  mere  agreement  does  not  constitute  an  apprenticeship;  there  must  be  regular 
indentures  formally  executed.  By  statute  33  and  34  Yict.  c.  97,  indentures  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  which  the  full  sum  or  sums  of  money  received,  given,  paid,  secured,  or 
contracted  for,  are  not  truly  inserted,  are  void.  But  the  act  does  not  apply  to  cases 
where  the  sum  is  inserted  in  the  indentures,  though  it  is  a  less  sum  than  that  which  was 
originally  agreed  for,  and  the  reduction  made  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  stamp- 
duty. 

In  the  performance  of  the  contract,  a  reasonable  and  equitable  view  is  taken  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties.  The  master  is  not  bound  to  the  literal  and  uniform 
instruction  of  the  A.  by  himself  personally,  but  under  his  own  superintendence,  and  by 
his  own  directions,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  journeymen,  or  other 
persons  serving  in  his  place  of  business,  and  even  of  other  apprentices — the  object  of  the 
agreement  being  that  the  A.  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  master’s  arrangements 
in  practicing  his  art,  craft,  or  trade.  The  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  although  in  the  position 
of  a  servant  to  some  extent,  is  not  bound  to  serve  as  such,  but  may  rather  be  said  to  be 
placed  under  the  parental  control  of  the  master;  and  perhaps  the  master  may  correct  the 
A.’s  faults  and  disobedience  by  moderate  chastisement,  if  the  A.  is  still  under  age;  nor 
can  he  discharge  the  A.  To  that  end,  the  master,  under  an  unrepealed  enactment  of  the 
5  Eliz.  c.  4,  must  complain  to  the  justices,  who  decide  whether  the  A.  has  merited  his 
dismissal  or  not;  the  A.,  however,  having  a  corresponding  privilege  in  the  case  of  his 
complaint  against  his  master.  But,  by  the  Scotch  law,  a  master  can  dismiss  his  A.  in 
the  case  of  his  proving  “  incorrigible.”  By  the  custom  of  the  city  of  London,  a  freeman 
may  turn  away  his  A.  for  gaming. 

It  was  decided  by  the  house  of  lords,  on  an  appeal  from  Scotland  in  1837,  and 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  court  of  session,  that  a  barber’s  A.,  whose  indentures 
bound  him  “not  to  absent  himself  from  his  master’s  business,  holiday  or  week-day,  late 
hours  or  early,  without  leave  first  asked  and  obtained,”  could  not  be  lawfully  required 
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to  attend  his  master’s  shop  on  Sunday  mornings  for  the  purpose  of  shaving  customers, 
because  such  employment  was  a  violation  of  the  old  Scotch  statutes  still  in  operation, 
and  which  were  enacted  for  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  particularly  one 
passed  in  1559,  by  which  it  is  provided  “that  na  handy  lauboring  orwirking  be  used  on 
the  Sonday.”  The  lord  chancellor  (lord  Cottenham)  observed  in  his  judgment,  that  the 
English  law  on  this  subject  was  very  similar,  referring  in  particular  to  the  29  Charles  II. 
c.  7,  by  which  it  is  enacted  “that  no  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other 
person  whatsoever  shall  do  or  exercise  any  worldly  labor,  business,  or  work,  of  their 
ordinary  callings,  upon  the  Lord’s  day,  or  any  part  thereof,  works  of  necessity  and 
charity  only  excepted.” 

An  A.’s  indenture  is  determinable  by  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  it;  and  also  by 
the  death  of  the  master.  But  the  executor  of  the  latter  may  bind  the  A.  to  another 
master  if  the  contract  so  provide ;  and  he  must  also  discharge  any  covenant  or  agreement 
for  the  A.’s  maintenance,  so  far  as  he  has  assets.  By  the  custom  of  London,  if  the 
master  of  an  A.  die,  the  service  must  be  continued  with  the  widow,  if  she  continue  to 
carry  on  the  trade.  In  other  cases,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  executor  to  put  the  A.  to 
another  master  of  the  same  trade.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  master  operates  as  a  discharge 
of  the  indenture  of  the  A.,  who,  if  li§  has  paid  an  A.  fee  to  the  bankrupt,  is  entitled  to 
be  paid  by  the  court  a  reasonable  sum  o*it  of  the  estate. 

By  the  mutiny  act,  apprentices  enlisting  in  the  army,  and  concealing  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  when  brought  before  a  magistrate  to  be  attested,  may  be  indicted  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses  ;  and  if,  after  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  they  do 
not  surrender  to  a  recruiting  officer,  they  may  be  apprehended  as  deserters. 

There  is  some  curious  historical  matter  on  this  subject,  relating  for  the  most  part  to 
a  state  of  the  law  now  obsolete  or  repealed,  for  which  see  Knight’s  Political  Dictionary, 
under  this  head. 

APPRENTICE  (ante).  In  the  United  States  the  system  of  apprenticeship  has  largely 
gone  out  of  use  in  recent  years,  and  regular  indentures  and  serving  of  time  are  now  little 
heeded;  but  there  are  laws  regulating  the  business  in  most  of  the  states.  The  New  York 
statutes — which  may  be  taken  as  generally  resembling  those  in  many  other  states — 
provide  that  males  under  18  and  unmarried  females  under  that  age  may,  with  consent  of 
natural  or  legal  guardians,  or  of  their  own  motion,  bind  themselves  as  A.,  but  for  no 
longer  than  until  they  become  of  age  (males  at  21,  and  females  at  18).  Consent  comes 
from  father,  mother,  guardian,  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  officers  legally  qualified,  such 
as  the  commissioners  of  charity  and  correction.  Consent  of  the  mother  must  be  had  in 
writing  if  she  be  living  and  not  incapacitated.  Regular  indentures  are  provided,  and 
specific  agreements  must  be  made  by  both  parties,  the  main  provisions  of  which  are  that 
the  A.  shall  serve  the  term  specified;  if  he  run  away  he  may  be  compelled  to  return; 
the  master  shall  provide  proper  support  and  medical  service;  shall  teach  or  cause  to  be 
taught  the  business  intended ;  and  give  a  certificate  of  full  service  of  the  term.  Inden¬ 
tures  are  canceled  or  annulled  only  by  death,  or  legal  process.  An  absconding  A.  may 
be  arrested,  and  on  refusing  to  return  may  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  or  jail;  or, 
if  the  A.  willfully  refuse  to  perform  his  portion  of  the  contract,  the  agreement  may  be 
canceled,  the  A.  forfeiting  all  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  neglect,  cruel  treatment,  or 
refusal  to  instruct  on  the  part  of  the  master,  may  be  punished  by  damages,  by  canceling 
indentures,  or  by  fine  for  the  benefit  of  the  A.  or  his  parent  or  guardian.  Managers  of 
asylums  or  homes  for  indigent  children  usually  have  power  to  bind  out.  Indentures 
always  require  the  master  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  education,  and  imply  freedom 
in  religious  opinion  and  choice  of  church.  There  is  a  special  section  which  declares  that 
no  person  shall  accept  from  any  A.  or  journeyman  any  agreement,  or  cause  him  to  be 
bound  by  oath,  or  in  any  manner,  that  after  his  term  expires,  he  wfill  not  exercise  his 
trade  in  any  particular  place  or  manner;  nor  shall  any  one  take  money  or  value  from  an 
A.  for  permitting  him  to  use  his  trade  in  any  place. 

APPRISING  is  the  old  technical  term  in  the  Scotch  law,  and  now  obsolete,  for  the 
process  of  adjudication.  See  Adjudication. 

APPROACHES,  in  military  language,  are  the  sunken  trenches  or  excavated  roads 
which  are  constructed  by  besiegers.  The  siege  camp  being  usually  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  fortress  or  city  attacked,  the  soldiers  would  be  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  while  hastening  across  a  belt  of  open  country  to  enter  any  breaches  made  by  the 
large  siege  guns,  were  it  not  that  concealed  roads  are  first  constructed  along  which  they 
may  approach.  In  some  cases  the  A.  are  not  actual  trenches,  but  merely  paths  shielded 
by  a  piled-up  wall  of  sand-bags,  fascines,  gabions,  woolpacks,  or  cotton-bales.  The  most 
tremendous  combination  of  A.  ever  known  in  the  history  of  military  enterprise  was  at 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  1854-5;  it  comprised  the  digging  of  no  less  than  70  miles  of 
sunken  trench,  and  the  employment  of  60,000  fascines,  80,000  gabions',  and  1,000,000 
sand-bags,  to  protect  the  men  working  in  the  trenches  and  at  batteries.  See  Sap,  Siege. 

AP  PROBATE  and  REP  ROBATE.  This  is  a  technical  expression  in  the  law  of 
Scotland,  which  signifies  one  of  those  rules  of  justice  which  commend  themselves  by 
their  reasonable  logic,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  enlightened  systems  of  jurispru¬ 
dence.  It  simply  means  that  no  one  can  be  permitted  to  A.  and  R.— that  is,  to  accept 
and  reject  the  same  deed  or  instrument.  Thus,  if  a  will  or  settlement,  purporting  to 
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dispose  of  real  and  personal  property,  all  of  which  it  directs  to  be  converted  into  money, 
and  in  that  form  either  to  be  equally  divided  or  apportioned  among  the  testator’s 
children,  consisting  of  a  son  or  sons,  and  daughters,  should,  owing  to  some  flaw  or 
material  defect,  be  invalid  for  the  conveyance  of  the  real  estate,  which,  accordingly,  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  descent,  becomes  the  exclusive  property  of  the  eldest  son  as 
his  father’s  heir,  the  law  does  not  permit  the  latter  to  enjoy  such  estate,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  benefit  under  the  will  in  other  respects,  for  this  would  be  simultaneously  to 
accept  and  reject  the  same  instrument :  he  must  elect  between  the  two  alternatives,  and 
either  avail  himself  entirely  of  his  rights  at  law,  as  heir,  or  claim  his  share  of  the  whole 
estate  according  to  the  testator’s  manifest  intention — he  cannot  do  both.  Other  illustra¬ 
tions  might  be  given,  showing  distinctions  too  nice  perhaps  for  popular  information. 
The  analogous  doctrine  in  the  law  of  England  is  called  election  (q.v.).  In  one  case 
decided  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1819,  the  lord  chancellor  Eldon  treated  the  rule  in  the 
Scotch  and  English  legal  systems  as  identical,  observing  that  it  was  equally  settled  in 
Scotland  as  in  England  that  no  person  can  accept  and  reject  the  same  instrument;  and 
he  puts  the  case  of  a  testator  giving  his  estate  to  A.,  but  also  giving  the  estate  to  which 
A.  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled,  to  B. ;  in  that  case  his  lordship  stated  that  courts 
of  equity  hold  it  to  be  against  conscience  that  A.  should  take  the  estate  bequeathed  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  effectuate  the  implied  condition  contained  in  the 
will  of  the  testator.  The  court  will  not  permit  him  to  take  that  which  cannot  be  his  but 
hy  virtue  of  the  disposition  of  the  will,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  what,  by  the  same 
will,  is  given,  or  intended  to  be  given,  to  another  person.  It  is  contrary  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  principles  of  equity  that  he  should  enjoy  the  benefit  while  he  rejects  the  condition 
of  the  gift. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  wills  and  other  testamentary  dispositions  that  this  legal 
doctrine  most  frequently  arises  in  practice,  although  there  can  be  no  question  that  both 
in  the  English  and  Scotch  systems  of  law  it  extends  to  all  other  writings,  deeds,  and 
instruments. 

APPROPRIATION  CLAUSES,  The.  This  was  the  name  by  which,  while  the  discussion 
continued,  reference  was  usually  made  to  an  important  question  which  occupied  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  public  between  the  years  1833  and 
1838.  The  expectation  that  the  state  of  Ireland  would  improve  after  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  emancipation  and  reform  acts,  had  turned  out  to  be  fallacious.  Among  other 
grave  causes  of  complaint  left  untouched  by  these  measures,  was  the  collection  of  tithes 
by  the  Established  church,  and  from  that  cause  proceeded  very  many  of  the  evils  with 
which  Ireland  was  then  afflicted.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  antipathy  to  tithes  carried, 
that  a  clergyman  who  ventured  to  exact  payment  by  legal  measures  in  the  exclusively 
Catholic  counties,  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Several  clergymen  had  actually  been 
assassinated,  and  others  were  so  unpopular  that  the  utility  of  the  Irish  church  in  three 
fourths  of  Ireland  was  almost  destroyed.  This  was  a  state  of  matters  which  could  not 
be  permitted  to  last.  Coercive  measures  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed  to  produce  any 
amelioration.  The  remedies  wdiich  then  suggested  themselves  were  three:  First,  the 
commutation  of  tithes  into  a  rent-charge  upon  land;  second,  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  sinecures  in  the  Irish  Protestant  church;  and  third,  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus 
revenues  of  that  church  to  the  advancement  of  the  general  education  of  the  people. 

The  first  of  these  measures  the  liberal  cabinet  of"  1833  attempted,  but— from  leaving 
the  commutation  to  take  place  at  the  option  of  the  landlord— carried  into  effect  in  a 
manner  so  unsatisfactory,  that  no  good  whatever  resulted.  The  second  was  carried  out 
with  more  success.  The  Irish  church  temporalities  act  struck  off  two  archbishoprics, 
ten  bishoprics,  and  various  sinecures,  and  applied  the  revenues  thus  acquired  chiefly  to 
supply  the  place  of  an  impost  called  “  vestry  cess”  (analogous  to  church-rates),  which 
was  abolished.  This  act,  however,  still  left  the  church  with  an  income  greatly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  number  of  her  adherents.  The  cabinet  was  divided  in  regard  to  the 
third  measure,  a  majority  being  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  appropriation,  and  a  minority, 
consisting  of  the  Irish  secretary,  Mr.  Stanley  (afterwards  earl  of  Derby),  Sir  James 
Graham,  lord  Ripon,  and  another,  being  opposed  to  it.  The  minority  had  influence 
enough  to  prevent  government  from  espousing  the  principle,  and  even  to  procure  the 
abandonment  of  the  147th  clause  of  the  church  temporalities  bill,  because  the  opposition 
asserted,  though  incorrectly,  that  it  virtually  embodied  the  principle.  This  was  the 

first  of  the  A.  C.  . 

In  the  following  year,  1834,  it  had  become  fully  apparent  that  the  tithe  act  of  1833 
had  failed,  and  the  state  of  Ireland  rendered  it  more  imperative  than  ever  to  settle  the 
tithe  question.  Mr.  Ward,  throughout  a  steady  supporter  of  the  principle  of  appropri¬ 
ation,  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  27th  May,  1834,  “  that  it  was  right  that  the 
state  should  regulate  the  distribution  of  church  property  in  such  a  manner  as  parliament 
might  determine.”  This  raised  the  whole  question  of  appropriation,  and  that  greatly  to 
the  annoyance  of  ministers.  The  split  in  the  cabinet  was  well  known  not  to  have  been 
healed,  and  while  Mr.  Ward  was  speaking,  news  reached  lord  Althorp  that  the  minority 
had  resigned.  This  stopped  the  debate  for  the  night.  The  ministers  left  in  office  found 
themselves  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  difficulties,  but  as  they  were  aware  that  the  king 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  appropriation  principle,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
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the  house  of  lords  assenting  to  it,  they  were  most  anxious  to  find  some  means  to  delay 
committing  themselves  in  the  matter.  A  commission  was  accordingly  appointed  to  col¬ 
lect  information;  and  on  June  2d,  lord  Althorp  met  the  commons,  impressed  on  them 
how  useless  it  was  to  discuss  a  mere  abstract  principle,  and  on  Mr.  Ward’s  refusing  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  moved  and  carried  the  previous  question  by  a  large  majority. 

The  short-lived  ministry  of  1835,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  in  office  when  the  appro¬ 
priation  question  next  came  before  parliament.  The  liberals  were  in  opposition;  and 
lord  John  Russell,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  whig  leadership  in  the  commons,  on  lord 
Althorp’s  removal  to  the  house  of  lords,  was  now  prepared  to  commit  his  party  to  the 
appropriation  principle.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward  a  tithe  commutation 
bill  to  supplement  the  bungled  measure  of  1833,  lord  John  Russell  proposed  two  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  numerous  debates 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  question.  On  the  one  side  the  chief  speakers  were  Ward, 
lord  Howick,  Sheil,  and  O’Connell;  and  on  the  other,  Peel,  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Gladstone.  Much  of  the  interest  which  attended  the  discussion  was  caused  by  its 
involving  the  whole  question  of  church  establishments,  and  by  a  fear,  on  the  part  of 
the  English  conservatives,  that  the  doctrines  of  utility  and  expediency,  so  freely  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  church  of  Ireland,  might  one  day  be  turned  against  the  church 
of  England.  On  2d  April,  1835,  the^lioAse  of  commons  pronounced,  by  a  majority  of 
33,  “that  any  surplus  which  might  remain,  after  fully  providing  for  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  members  of  the  established  church  of  Ireland,  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  religious  persua¬ 
sion;”  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  subsequent  resolution  was  passed,  “  That  no  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  tithe  question  would  be  satisfactory  unless  it  embodied  the  preceding  prin¬ 
ciple.”  In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the  conservatives  resigned,  and  the  liberals 
returned  to  power. 

There  was  now  in  office  a  ministry  pledged  to  the  appropriation  principle.  In  1836, 
ministers  brought  forward  a  tithe  commutation  bill,  containing  clauses  carrying  out  the 
principle  fully  and  explicitly.  The  bill  passed  the  commons,  but  the  A.  C.  were  struck 
out  by  the  lords.  The  bill  was  thereupon  abandoned.  In  1837,  a  government  tithe 
commutation  bill  again  passed  the  commons  with  A.  C.,  and  again  these  clauses  were 
struck  out  by  the  lords.  On  the  motion  of  the  ministers,  the  commons  rejected  the 
amended  bill.  After  the  general  election  of  1837,  the  Melbourne  ministry  found  them¬ 
selves  with  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the  commons.  The  liberal  members  had  made 
the  appropriation  question  a  prominent  topic  at  the  election ;  but  it  was  too  apparent 
that  England  and  Scotland  were  becoming  weary  of  the  interminable  discussions  upon 
Irish  atfairs.  In  the  meantime,  the  state  of  Ireland  was  little  better,  and  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  party  in  the  house  of  commons  to  back  them,  there  wTas  no  prospect  of  the  lords 
giving  way  upon  the  appropriation  question.  Still,  it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  the  choice  of  the  ministry  lay  between  carrying  a  commutation  bill 
without  A.  C.,  and  resignation.  The  former  course  was  chosen.  The  tithe  measure 
wTas  introduced,  and  ministers  solaced  themselves  for  their  desertion  of  principle  by  the 
reflection  that  after  all  there  might  be  no  surplus  to  appropriate,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  useless  to  prolong  a  collision  with  the  upper  house  on  a  matter  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  importance.  This  conduct  emboldened  the  opposition,  and  Sir  Thomas  Acland, 
on  14th  May,  1838,  moved  the  recall  of  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  1835.  The  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed  was  most  damaging  to  the  credit  of  the  ministers,  but  they  were 
saved,  by  a  majority  of  19,  from  the  humiliation  of  having  the  resolutions  recalled.  A 
last  effort  in  support  of  the  principle  was  made  in  July,  1838,  by  Mr.  Ward,  who  then 
moved  the  insertion  of  A.  C.  into  the  government  tithe  bill.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  ministerial  force,  and,  more  strangely  still,  by  the  Irish  members.  O’Connell, 
who  in  1835  had  spoken  of  the  one  magical  word  “  appropriation,”  which  was  to  bring 
peace  to  Ireland,  declared  now  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the  Irish  people  except  the 
total  abolition  of  tithes.  Thus  deserted  and  opposed,  Mr.  Ward’s  motion  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  The  government  tithe  measure  passed  in  Aug.,  1838,  and  tithes  were 
commuted  into  a  rent-charge  of  three  fourths  of  their  amount.  After  that,  they  were 
collected  with  comparative  facility,  and  the  appropriation  question,  once  the  topic  of 
discussion  over  the  whole  country,  fell  into  oblivion,  until  the  disendowment  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Ireland,  in  1869,  revived  it  in  a  new  shape. 

*  APPROVER,  or  Prover,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  person  who  had  been  an 
accomplice  in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  but  who  is  admitted  to  give  evidence  against 
the  prisoner.  It  had  not  so  simple  and  intelligible  a  meaning  in  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  criminal  law,  in  which  approvement  was  a  kind  of  confession  of  a  complicated  nature. 
Where  a  person  in  a  prosecution  for  treason  or  felony  confessed  the  fact  before  pleading 
to  the  indictment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  accused  others,  his  accomplices,  of  the  same 
crime,  in  order  to  obtain  his  pardon,  he  was  called  an  A.  or  P.  But  as  the  condition  of 
the  pardon  he  thus  expected  was  the  conviction  of  the  accomplice  he  accused,  if  that 
failed,  the  A.  received  judgment  of  death  upon  his  own  confession.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  accused  accomplice  was  found  guilty,  the  A.  was  entitle!  to  his  pardon  ex 
debito justitue.  But  “this  course  of  admitting  approvements,”  says  Blackstone,  writing 
about  a  century  ago,  “  hath  long  been  disused;  for  the  truth  was,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
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observes,  that  more  mischief  arose  to  good  men  by  these  kinds  of  approvements,  upon 
false  and  malicious  accusations  of  desperate  villains,  than  benefit  to  the  public  by  the 
discovery  and  conviction  of  real  offenders;  and,  therefore,  in  the  times  when  such 
appeals  were  most  frequently  admitted,  great  strictness  and  nicety  were  held  therein; 
though,  since  their  discontinuance,  the  doctrine  of  approvements  is  become  a  matter  of 
more  curiosity  than  use.  ” 

The  modern  practice  is  to  admit  accomplices  to  give  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  or, 
as  it  is  said,  to  become  queen's  evidence,  upon  an  implied  promise  of  pardon,  on  condition 
of  their  making  a  full  and  fair  confession  of  the  whole  truth.  The  admission,  however, 
of  an  accomplice  to  give  evidence  against  his  fellows,  requires  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  judges  of  jail  delivery,  and  a  motion  is  usually  made  at  the  trial  to  the  judge  for 
leave  to  admit  the  accomplice  for  that  purpose.  The  testimony  of  an  accomplice  is  in 
all  cases,  however,  regarded  with  just  suspicion;  and  unless  his  statement  is  corroborated 
in  some  material  oart  by  unimpeachable  evidence,  the  jury  are  usually  advised  by  the 
judge  to  acquit  the  prisoner;  and  if  the  accomplice,  after  having  confessed  the  crime, 
and  being  admitted  as  queen’s  evidence,  does  not  satisfy  the  condition  on  which  he  was 
so  received  by  failing  to  give  full  information  without  equivocation,  reservation,  or 
fraud,  he  then  forfeits  all  claim  to  protection,  and  may  be  tried,  convicted,  and  pun¬ 
ished  on  his  own  confession.  Accordingly,  upon  a  trial  at  York,  towards  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  before  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  the  accomplice 
denied  in  his  evidence  all  that  he  had  before  confessed,  upon  which  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  But  the  judge  ordered  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  the  accomplice 
for  the  same  crime,  and  on  his  previous  confession,  and  other  circumstances,  he  was  con 
victed  and  executed. 

The  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland  analogous  to  that  of  A.  is  socius  cviminis,  and  the 
principles  on  which  such  socius  is  admitted,  and  on  which  his  evidence  is  left  to  the 
jury,  are  the  same  as  in  England.  But  the  criminal  courts  in  Scotland  go  further  in 
•  protecting  and  assuring  safety  to  the  approver  than  the  English  practice  does.  .  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  in  his  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  453,  says: 
“It  has  long  been  an  established  principle  in  our  law,  that  by  the  very  act  of  calling  the 
socius,  and  putting  him  in  the  box,  the  prosecutor  debars  himself  from  all  title  to  molest 
him  for  the  future  with  relation  to  the  matter  libeled.  This  is  always  explained  to  the 
witness  by  the  presiding  judge  as  soon  as  he  appears  in  court,  and  consequently  he  gives 
his  testimony  under  a  feeling  of  absolute  security  as  to  the  effect  which  it  may  have 
upon  himself.  If,  therefore,  on  any  future  occasion  the  witness  should  be  subjected  to  a 
prosecution  on  account  of  any  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  libel  on  which  he  was 
examined,  the  proceedings  would  be  at  once  quashed  by  the  supreme  court.  This 
pri  vilege  is  absolute,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  prevarication  or  unwillingness 
with  which  the  witness  may  give  his  testimony.  Justice,  indeed,  may  often  be  defeated 
by  a  witness  retracting  his  previous  disclosures,  or  refusing  to  make  any  confession  after 
he  is  put  into  the  box;  but  it  would  be  much  more  put  in  hazard  if  the  .witness  was 
sensible  that  his  future  safety  depended  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  spoke  out  against 
his  associate  at  the  bar.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  is  committal  of  the 
witness  for  contempt  or  prevarication,  or  indicting  him  for  perjury,  if  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  any  of  these  proceedings.  In  this  respect  the  security  of  the  socius,  and  the 
safeguard  against  the  contamination  of  the  sources  of  evidence,  is  much  stronger  in  this 
country  than  in  England,  where  it  is  held  that  the  circumstance  of  having  been  adduced 
by  the  crown  is  not  a  bar  to  trial,  but  only  the  foundation  for  a  recommendation  to  the 
crown  for  mercy,  and  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  witnesses  making  a  full  and  fair  dis¬ 
closure.”  And  Sir  Archibald  mentions  a  case  where  a  soldier,  who  was  adduced  as  an 
A.  or  socius,  and  who  was  under  confinement  as  a  military  delinquent  for  the  same 
offense,  was  nevertheless  allowed  to  give  evidence;  and  upon  its  being  suggested  as  an 
objection  to  the  soldier’s  being  admitted  as  a  witness,  that  he  would  still  be  open  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  the  court  declared  that  they  had  the  power  to  protect  him  from 
such  an  ordeal,  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  interfere  on  his  behalf,  if  he  were  in  any 
way  endangered  in  consequence  of  his  evidence. 

It  was  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  named  William  Hare,  that  Burke  the 
notorious  criminal  was  convicted  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary  in  1828.  See  this 
case  noticed  previously  in  Anatomy.  See  Supp .,  page  891. 

APPROXIMATION,  a  term  commonly  used  in  mathematical  science  to  designate  such 
calculations  as  are  not  rigorously  correct,  but  approach  the  truth  near  enough  for  a  given 
purpose.  Thus  in  logarithmic  and  trigonometrical  tables  nearly  all  the  numbers  are 
mere  approximations  to  the  truth.  The  calculations  of  astronomy  generally  are  of  this 
nature.  Even  in  pure  mathematics  there  are  parts  in  which  approaches  to  the  truth,  by 
means  of  interminable  series,  are  all  we  are  able  to  gain.  The  solution  of  equations 
beyond  the  fourth  degree  can  be  got  only  by  approximation. 

APPUI  (French),  a  stay  or  support.  In  military  tactics,  the  points  d’A.  are  such  parts 
of  the  field  of  battle  as  are  suited  to  give  support  or  shelter.  As  the  wings  of  an  army 
(like  the  extreme  sides  of  a  chess-board)  are  the  weakest  points  of  resistance  to  attack, 
they  especially  require  support  or  protection,  and  are  placed,  when  it  is  possible,  in 
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localities  which  serve  to  obstruct  the  attacking  forces.  Lakes,  morasses,  woods,  streams, 
and  steep  declivities  may  thus  serve  as  points  d' A. 

APPULE  IUS,  or,  less  properly,  Apuleius,  a  satirical  writer  of  the  2d  c./was  b.  at 
Madaura,  in  Africa,  where  his  father  was  a  magistrate,  and  a  man  of  large  fortune.  A. 
first  studied  at  Carthage,  which  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  school  of 
literature.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  entered  keenly  upon  the  study  of 
philosophy,  displaying  a  special  predilection  for  the  Platonic  school.  The  fortune 
bequeathed  to  him  at  his  father’s  death  enabled  A.  to  travel  extensively.  He  visited 
Italy,  Asia  etc. ,  and  was  initiated  into  numerous  religious  mysteries.  The  knowledge  which 
he  thus  acquired  of  the  priestly  fraternities,  he  made  abundant  use  of  afterwards  in  his 
Golden  Ass.  His  first  appearance  in  literature  arose  from  a  lawsuit.  Having  married  a 
middle-aged  lady,  named  Pudentilla,  very  wealthy,  but  not  particularly  handsome,  he 
drew  down  upon  his  head  the  malice  of  her  relations,  who  desired  to  inherit  her  riches, 
and  who  accused  the  youth  of  having  employed  magic  to  gain  her  affections.  His 
defense  (Apologia,  still  extant),  spoken  before  Claudius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa, 
was  an  eloquent  and  successful  vindication  of  his  conduct.  After  this  event,  his  life 
appears  to  have  been  devoted  zealously  to  literature  and  public  oratory,  in  both  of  which 
he  attained  great  eminence.  He  was  so  extremely  popular,  that  the  senate  of  Carthage, 
and  other  states,  erected  statues  in  his  honor. 

The  Golden  Mss,  the  work  by  which  his  reputation  has  survived,  is  a  romance  or 
novel,  whose  principal  personage  is  one  Lucian,  supposed  by  some,  though  on  insufficient 
evidence,  to  be  the  author  himself.  It  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  satire  on  the  vices  of  the  age,  especially  those  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  quacks  or 
jugglers  affecting  supernatural  powers,  though  bishop  Warburton,  and  other  critics, 
fancy  they  can  detect  in  it  an  indirect  apology  for  paganism.  Its  merits  are  both  great 
and  conspicuous,  as  are  also  its  faults.  Wit,  humor,  satire,  fancy,  learning,  and  even 
poetic  eloquence  abound,  but  the  style  is  disfigured  by  excessive  archaisms,  and  there  is 
a  frequent  affectation  in  the  metaphors,  etc.,  which  proves  A.  to  have  been  somewhat 
artificial  in  his  rhetoric.  The  most  exquisite  thing  in  the  whole  work  is  the  episode  of 
Oupid  and  Psyche  (imitated  by  La  Fontaine).  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  allegory  of  the 
progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection.  Besides  the  Apologia  and  Golden  Mss,  we  have  from 
the  pen  of  A.  an  anthology  in  four  books,  a  work  on  the  Daemon  of  Socrates,  one  on  the 
doctrines  of  Plato,  one  on  The  Universe,  etc.  A  considerable  number  of  his  wrorks  also 
are  lost.  The  most  recent  and  careful  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  A.  is  that  pub¬ 
lished  at  Leipsic  in  1842,  by  G.  F.  Hildebrand.  The  Golden  Mss  was  translated  into 
English  by  T.  Taylor  (1822),  and  again  by  Sir  G.  Head  (1851).  An  English  version  of 
the  works  of  A.  was  published  in  London,  1853. 

APPUItTENANCES,  things  belonging  to  another  thing  as  principal,  and  which 
pass  as  incident  to  the  principal  thing.  Thus  in  the  conveyance  of  a  house  and  land, 
everything  passes  which  is  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  thereof;  and  in  such  case  the 
term  includes  the  right  of  way,  etc.  In  general  it  means  anything  necessary  to  the  full 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  principal  thing.  In  case  of  a  ship,  the  usual  furniture 
and  things  necessary  for  using  the  vessel  are  A. ;  the  boats,  sails,  anchors,  etc. ;  but  it 
has  been  held  that  ballast  was  not  appurtenant. 

APRAX'IN,  Stepan  Fedorovitch,  1702-58;  a  Russian  general.  In  his  youth  he 
served  against  the  Turks,  gaining  rapid  promotion.  In  Elizabeth’s  court  he  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  Prussian  influence,  and  in  the  seven  years’  war  led  an  army  against 
Frederick  the  great,  invading  Prussia,  and  capturing  Mernel.  In  the  midst  of  success  he 
retreated,  and  joined  the  conspiracy  to  raise  Paul  to  the  Russian  throne  over  his  father, 
who  was  the  legitimate  heir.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  died  in  prison  before 
the  end  of  the  cause. 

APRAX'IN,  Thedor  Matvayevich,  a  distinguished  Russian  admiral,  was  b.  in  1671. 
When  hardly  12  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  service  of  Peter  the  great,  who  conceived  a 
great  attachment  for  him,  which  lasted  during  the  whole  life  of  the  monarch.  In  1699, 
he  took  part  in  the  first  maneuvers  of  the  Russian  fleet  at  Taganrog  on  the  sea  of  Azof. 
After  the  year  1700,  he  became  the  most  powerful  and  influential  person  at  the  court  of 
the  czar,  who  made  him  chief-admiral  of  the  Russian  navy,  of  which,  in  fact,  A.  may 
be  considered  the  creator.  While  Peter  was  fighting  the  Swedes  in  the  north,  A.  was 
building  war- vessels,  fortresses,  and  wharves  in  "the  south.  In  1707,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  admiralty;  in  1708,  he  defeated  the  Swedish  general,  Liibecker,  in 
Ingermannland,  and  saved  the  newly -built  city  of  Petersburg  from  destruction ;  in  1710, 
he  captured  the  important  t.  of  Viborg,  in  Finland;  and  in  1711,  commanded  in  the 
Black  sea  during  the  Turkish  war.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  north;  and  in 
1713,  with  a  fleet  of  200  vessels,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Finland,  took  Helsingfors 
and  Borgo,  and  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet.  The  result  of  his  great  successes  was"that 
at  the  peace  of  Nystadt,  in  1721,  Russia  obtained  some  most  valuable  advantages,  being 
confirmed  in  her  possession  of  Finland,  just  conquered,  and  of  Esthonia.  In  spite  of  his 
brilliant  reputation,  however,  he  twice  suffered  an  apparent  eclipse  of  imperial  favor. 
In  1714^15,  he  was  charged  with  embezzlement,  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine;  and 
a  few  years  later,  wTas  denounced  by  Peter  himself  as  “an  oppressor  of  the  people,”  and 
again  condemned  to  pay  a  fine ;  but  his  services  wrere  too  useful  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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and  in  both  instances  the  czar  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  condemnation,  by  conferring 
upon  him  additional  richness  and  dignities.  In  1722,  he  accompanied  Peter  in  his 
Persian  war,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Derbend.  His  last  naval  expedition  was  in 
1720,  when  he  repaired  with  the  Russian  fleet  to  Revel,  to  defend  that  place  against  an 
expected  attack  by  the  English.  He  d.  at  Moscow,  10th  Nov.,  1728,  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age. 

A  PRICOT,  Primus  armeniaca,  a  species  of  the  same  genus  with  the  plum  (q.v.),  is  a 
native  of  Armenia,  and  of  the  countries  eastward  to  China  and  Japan;  a  middle-sized 
tree  of  15  to  20  or  even  30  ft.  high,  with  ovate,  acuminate,  and  cordate,  smooth,  doubly- 
toothed  leaves  on  long  stalks;  solitary,  sessile,  white  flowers,  which  appear  before  the 
leaves,  and  fruit  resembling  the  peach,  roundish,  downy,  yellow,  and  ruddy  on  the  side 
next  the  sun,  with  yellow  flesh.  The  A.  was  brought  into  Europe  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  great,  and  since  the  days  of  the  Romans  has  been  diffused  over  all  its 
western  countries.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  It  is  only  in  the  s.  of  England  that  it  is  ever  trained  as  a  standard,  nor  is  it 
grown  in  the  more  northern  parts,  even  as  an  espalier,  but  almost  always  as  a  wall-tree. 
More  than  20  kinds  are  distinguished,  amongst  which  some  excel  very  much  in  size,  fine 
color,  sweetness,  and  abundance  of  juice.  The  Moorpark  is  generally  esteemed  the  finest 
variety,  and  the  Breda  as  best  suited  for  standards  in  the  s.  of  England,  and  in  Scotland 
even  for  the  wall,  except  in  the  most  favorable  situations. — The  A.  is  generally  budded 
on  plum  or  wild  cherry  stocks.  The  fruit  keeps  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  is  either 
eaten  fresh,  or  made  into  a  preserve  or  jelly.  Apricots  split  up,  having  the  stone  taken 
out,  and  dried,  are  brought  from  Italy  as  an  article  of  commerce,  in  particular  from 
Trieste,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn;  in  the  s.  of  France,  also,  they  are  an  article  of  export  in  a 
preserved  and  candied  state.  Dried  apricots  from  Bokhara  are  sold  in  the  towns  of  Russia, 
the  kernels  of  which  are  perfectly  sweet,  like  those  of  the  sweet  almond.  The  kernels 
are  sweet  in  some  kinds,  and  bitter  in  others — the  bitterness  being  probably  more 
natural,  and  the  sweetness,  as  in  the  almond,  the  result  of  cultivation.  Generally 
speaking,  they  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  almonds.  From  the  bitter  kernels, 
which  contain  prussic  acid,  the  eau  de  noyaux  is  distilled  in  France.  The  charred  stones 
yield  a  black  pigment  similar  to  Indian  ink.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  good  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  turner. 

The  BRIAN90N  A.,  Prunus  brigantiaca,  very  much  resembles  the  common  A.  The 
fruit  is  glabrous.  It  is  found  in  Daupliine  and  Piedmont.  At  Brianf^on,  an  oil,  called 
huile  de  marmotte,  is  expressed  from  the  seeds. 

The  Siberian  A.,  P.  sibirica ,  is  also  very  like  the  common  A.,  but  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.  The  fruit  is  small.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  especially  of  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  mountains  of  Daliuria. 

The  A.  plum  is  an  excellent  kind  of  plum,  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  France, 
and  which,  preserved  in  sugar,  dried,  and  packed  in  shallow  boxes,  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  trade. 

A'PRIES,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Pharaoli-Hophra  of  the  time  of  Zedekiah  and  Nebuch¬ 
adnezzar.  He  invaded  Syria,  but  gained  no  substantial  advantages.  Herodotus  says  he 
was  so  vain  and  confident  of  his  power  that  he  would  not  believe  that  even  a  deity  could 
overcome  him.  His  fall  was  predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xliv.  30),  and  it  came  through  the 
revolt  of  his  troops,  who  took  Amasis  for  their  leader,  and  made  A.  a  prisoner,  569  b.c. 
Amasis  saved  his  life  for  a  time,  but  was  compelled  to  give  him  over  to  his  enemies,  who 
strangled  him. 

A  PRIL.  The  Romans  gave  this  month  the  name  of  Aprilis,  from  aperire,  to  open, 
because  it  was  the  season  when  the  buds  began  to  open;  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  h  was 
called  Ooster,  or  Easter-month ;  and  by  the  Dutch,  Grass-month.  The  custom  of  sending 
one  upon  a  bootless  errand  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  is  perhaps  a  travesty  of  the 
sending  hither  and  thither  of  the  Savior  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  and  from  Pilate  to 
Herod,  because  during  the  middle  ages  this  scene  in  Christ’s  life  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  miracle-play  (q.v.)  at  Easter,  which  occurs  in  the  month  of  A.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever,  that  it  may  be  a  relic  of  some  old  heathen  festival.  The  custom,  whatever  be  its 
origin,  of  playing  off  little  tricks  on  this  day,  whereby  ridicule  may  be  fixed  upon 
unguarded  individuals,  appears  to  be  universal  throughout  Europe.  In  France,  one  thus 
imposed  upon  is  called  un  poisson  d’Avril  (an  A.  fish).  In  England,  such  a  person  is 
called  an  A.  fool ;  in  Scotland,  a  gowk.  Gowk  is  the  Scotch  for  the  cuckoo,  and  also 
signifies  a  foolish  person.  The  favorite  jest  in  Britain  is  to  send  one  upon  an  errand  for 
something  grossly  nonsensical — as  for  pigeon’s  milk,  or  the  history  of  Adam’s  grand¬ 
father;  or  to  make  appointments  which  are  not  to  be  kept;  or  to  call  to  a  passer-by  that 
his  latchet  is  unloosed,  or  that  there  is  a  spot  of  mud  upon  his  face.  When  lie.  falls  into 
the  snare,  the  term  A.  fool  or  gowk  is  applied  with  a  shout  of  laughter.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Hindoos  practice  precisely  similar  tricks  on  the  31st  of  March,  when  they  hold 
what  is  called  the  Huli  festival. 

A-PRIO  RI  reasoning  or  demonstration  is  that  which  rests  on  general  notions  or 
ideas,  and  is  independent  of  experience.  Reasoning  from  experience  is  called  a-posterion 
reasoning.  A  predilection  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of  reasoning  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  distinctions  among  schools  of  philosophy.  Plato  may  be  taken  as 
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typical  of  the  A-P.  school,  Locke  and  Bacon  of  the  other.  •  A-P.  speculation  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Germans  than  with  that  of  the  practical  British.  A-P. 
philosophy  claims  for  its  conclusions  the  character  of  necessary  truths,  and  denies  that 
there  can  be  A-P.  proof  of  anything,  that  kind  of  reasoning  furnishing  only  a  confirma¬ 
tion  or  verification.  The  opposite  school  maintain  that  the  general  notions  or  principles 
on  which  A-P.  reasoning  rests,  are  themselves  the  results  of  experience,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  all  truth  rests  really  on  A-P.  grounds. 

APRON.  This  wTord  is  employed  both  in  military  and  in  shipping  affairs.  The  A.  of  a 
cannon  is  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  which  covers  the  touch-hole,  tied  by  two  pieces  of  white 
rope.  In  ship-building,  the  A.  is  a  piece  of  curved  timber  fixed  behind  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem,  and  just  above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel;  its  chief  use  is  to  fortify  the 
stem,  and  connect  it  more  firmly  with  the  keel.  The  name  of  A.  is  also  given  to  the 
plank-flooring  raised  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock,  a  little  higher  than  the  bottom,  to  form 
an  abutment  against  which  the  gates  may  shut. 

APSE  (Lat.  apsis),  a  semicircular  recess  usually  placed  at  the  east  end  of  a  choir  or  chancel 
of  a  romanesque,  or  what  is  commonly  called  in  England  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  church.  The  origin  of  this  peculiar  termination  to  the  choir  is  so  curious,  and  has  been 
so  clearly  established  by  recent  German  writers,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  state  it  in  a 
very  few  words.  It  is  w-ell  known  that  the  heathen  structure  from  which  the  early 
Christians  borrowed  the  form  of  their  churches  was  not  the  temple,  but  the  basilica  or 
public  hall  which  served  at  once  for  a  market-place  and  a  court  of  justice.  The  Basilica, 
for  the  most  part,  was  a  parallelogram,  at  one  of  the  shorter  sides  of  which,  opposite  to 
the  entrance,  there  was  a  raised  platform  destined  for  the  accommodation  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  and  connected  with  the  distribution  of  justice.  This  portion  of  the  building 
was  the  prototype  of  the  rounded  choir,  to  which  the  name  of  A.  was  given,  and  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  so  many  of  the  Rhenish  churches.  For  the  praetor’s  chair,  which 
was  placed  in  the  center  of  this  semicircular  space,  the  altar  was  substituted;  and  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  seat  from  which  he  dispensed  justice,  were  destined  henceforth  to 
lead  to  the  spot  where  the  fountain  of  all  justice  should  be  worshiped.  Many  A. ’s  are  to  be 
met  with  in  English  churches,  an  enumeration  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
excellent  glossary  of  architecture.  But  as  the  structure  is  not  only  much  more  fre¬ 
quent,  but  continued  to  be  used  to  a  much  later  period  on  the  continent,  we  shall 
describe  it  as  it  may  still  be  seen  in  almost  every  little  village  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  lower  part  of  the  A.  is  there  usually  pierced  by  two  or  three  round  arched 
windows,  often  of  irregular  size  and  height,  over  which  there  is  invariably  an  external 
gallery  supported  by  pillars,  in  the  form  of  which  the  rude  idea  of  a  Roman  pillar  is  at 
once  apparent;  and  the  whole  is  joined  to  the  end  of  the  nave,  which  rises  considerably 
above  it,  by  a  roof  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  cone.  Where  the  churches  are  larger, 
there  is  a  complete  row  of  windows  of  the  same  rounded  form,  divided  by  pillars  similar 
to  those  by  which  the  gallery  is  supported,  and  under  them  frequently  a  line  of  arches 
of  corresponding  construction,  whilst  one  or  two  small  and  irregular  holes  of  the  same 
form  give  a  scanty  light  to  the  crypt  beneath.  Many  of  the  smaller  churches  have  no 
aisles;  and  the  semicircular  A.  forms  the  termination  of,  or  rather  contains  the  chancel. 
The  more  complete  specimens  of  the  style,  however,  such  as  the  minster  at  Bonn,  afford 
— with  the  exception  of  the  transepts  and  the  towers,  which  are  later  additions — about 
the  most  perfect  examples  to  be  found  on  this  side  the  Alps  of  the  form  of  the  Roman 
basilica,  as  first  adapted  to  Christian  uses.  Several  examples  of  the  A.  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  earlier  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Scotland;  as  instances,  we  may  mention  the  churches 
of  Dalmeny  and  Kirkliston  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  of  Leuchars  in  Fife. 

AP  SIDES  (Gr.  apsis,  connection),  the  two  extreme  points  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet — one 
at  the  greatest,  the  other  at  the  least  distance  from  the  sun.  The  term  A.  is  also  applied 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  two  points  in  the  orbit  of  a  satellite— one  nearest  to,  the  other 
furthest  from,  its  primary;  corresponding,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  to  the  perigee  and 
apogee.  A  right  line  connecting  these  extreme  points  is  called  the  line  of  A.  In  all  the  plane¬ 
tary  orbits,  this  line  has  no  fixed  position  in  space,  but  makes  a  forward  motion  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit,  except  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Venus,  where  the  motion  is  retrograd¬ 
ing.  This  fact  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth  gives  rise  to  the  anomalistic  year  (q.v.).  "This 
advancing  motion  of  the  line  of  A.  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon, 
where  it  amounts  to  40°  40'  32" -2  annually,  an  entire  revolution  thus  taking  place  in 
rather  less  than  nine  years. 

APSLEY,  a  river  of  Australia,  in  the  n.  division  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a  trib¬ 
utary  of  the  river  Macleay  (formerly  sometimes  called  A.),  which  reaches  the  Pacific  at 
Trial  bay,  30  m.  n.  of  Port  Macquarie.— A.  is  also  a  strait  between  Melville  and  Bathurst 
islands,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Australia.  Its  length  is  48  in.,  with  a  width  varying  from  1| 
to  4 ;  and  the  depth  of  its  channel  is  from  8  to  24  fathoms. 

AP  TERAL,  applied  to  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  which  had  no  lateral  col¬ 
umns,  though  there  may  have  been  columns  at  the  ends. 

AP  TEROUS  INSECTS  are  insects  without  wings.  In  the  Linnsean  system,  the  aptera 
form  an  order  of  insects;  but  more  important  distinctive  characters  being  found  to 
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belong  to  the  insects  included  in  it,  it  is  no  longer  retained  as  an  order  or  principal  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  most  improved  entomological  systems. 

AP  TERYX  (from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  pteryx,  a  wing),  a  genus  of  birds  allied  to  the 
ostrich  and  emu,  and  perhaps  more  nearly  to  the  extinct  dodo.  It  has  a  very  long  and 
slender  bill,  of  which  it  makes  a  remarkable  use  in  supporting  itself  when  it  rests.  It 
has  three  anterior  toes,  and  a  posterior  one  which  is  scarcely  developed.  The  legs  are  of 
moderate  length,  the  wings  merely  rudimentary.  The  feathers  have  no  accessory  plume. 
The  diaphragm  is  more  complete  than  in  any  other  known  bird.  Only  one  species  is 
known  (A.  australis ),  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  noc¬ 
turnal  bird,  and  preys  on  snails,  insects,  etc.  It  is  much  prized  for  its  feathers.  The 
natives  call  it  kivi-Tcivi,  from  its  cry. 

APTH2E  are  small  vesicles  formed  of  the  superficial  layer  of  a  mucous  membrane, 
elevated  by  fluid  secreted  by  the  latter.  They  are  usually  whitish  in  color,  and  the  fluid 
may  be  serous  or  puriform.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  the  apthous  vesicle 
bursts  at  its  summit,  and  shrivels  up,  exposing  an  inflamed  and  painful  patch  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  most  common  site  of  A.  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips 
and  mouth,  but  they  occasionally  appear  wherever  mucous  membrane  approaches  the 
skin.  Infants  are  liable  to  an  apthous  eruption  termed  thrush  { q.v.).  A.  in  adults  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  consequences  of  fevers  and  other  diseases,  or  a  symptom  of  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  system.  In  some  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  they  form  a  painful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  patient’s  sufferings.  In  ordinary  cases  of  A.,  a  preparation  of  borax,  or  some 
astringent  wash,  generally  effects  a  rapid  cure. 

APU  LIA,  a  part  of  ancient  Iapygia  (so  named'  after  Iapyx,  son  of  Daedalus),  now 
includes  the  south-eastern  part  of  Italy  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Leuca,  and  also  the 
extreme  peninsula  of  Calabria.  Here,  in  ancient  times,  lived  three  distinct  peoples — 
the  Messapians  or  Salentini,  the  Peuceni,  and  the  Dauni  or  Apulians.  According  to  old 
Latin  traditions,  Daunus,  king  of  the  Apulians,  when  banished  from  Illyria,  settled  in 
these  parts  of  Italy.  Later  traditions  say  that  Diomedes,  the  iEtolian,  with  several  other 
heroes  returning  from  the  Trojan  war,  came  to  Italy,  and,  in  his  war  with  the  Messa¬ 
pians,  was  assisted  by  Daunus,  but  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  territory,  and  put  to 
death.  Roman  poetry  has  preserved  these  old  names;  but  in  history,  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  king  of  A.,  though  we  find  the  names  of  its  principal  cities — Arpi,  Luceria, 
and  Canusium.  The  second  Punic  war  was  for  some  time  carried  on  in  A.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  A.  (now  styled  Puglia)  is  merely  the  name  of  a  geographical  district,  and  has 
no  political  meaning.  The  whole  territory,  including  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  Capi- 
tanata,  Terra  di  Bari,  Terra  d’Otranto,  etc. ,  is  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  in  the 
time  of  the  Greek  colonies,  under  Roman  dominion,  or  even  under  the  Normans,  who 
took  possession  of  it  in  1043  a.d.  The  towns  are  depopulated,  industry  has  disappeared, 
and  commerce,  once  so  flourishing,  lias  passed  away.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  few  roads  are  infested  by  banditti.  The  people  are  generally  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  but  deserve  praise  for  their  hospitality  to  travelers. 

APU'RE,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  which  rises  in  the 
e.  Andes,  near  lat.  7°  n.,  and  long.  72°  w.  After  receiving  the  Portuguesa  and  the 
Guarico  from  the  n.,  it  joins  the  Orinoco  in  lat.  7°  40'  n.,  and  long.  66°  45'  w.  It  waters 
the  towns  Nutrias  and  San  Fernando. 

APU'RE,  a  province  in  s.  Venezuela,  bordering  on  Colombia  and  Guiana;  22,250  sq.m. ; 
pop.  32,485.  Capital,  San  Fernando  de  A. 

APU  RIMAC,  a  river  of  Peru,  which,  after  a  course  of  500  m.,  assumes  the  name, 
first,  of  Tambo,  and  then  of  Ucayali,  which  finally  joins  the  Tangaragua  to  form  the 
Amazon.  The  A.  proper  rises  to  the  n.w.  of  the  great  table-land  of  lake  Titicaca, 
receiving  from  it,  however,  no  portion  of  its  waters.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  it  is  one  of  the  most  southerly;  while  among  them,  it  approaches  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  the  Pacific.  The  A.,  from  its  source  in  lat.  16°  s.,  drains  the  eastern 
face  of  the  Andes  through  about  5°,  till  it  changes  its  name,  as  above,  in  10°  45' s., 
meanwhile  receiving  several  considerable  affluents,  more  especially  the  Villcamayo,  from 
the  opposite  quarter.  The  A.  and  its  feeders  partake  of  the  nature  rather  of  mountain 
torrents  than  of  navigable  rivers;  and  even  for  traveling  by  land,  their  rocky  and  rugged 
banks  are  always  difficult,  and  often  impracticable.  The  valleys  vary  in  climate  and 
productiveness  according  to  their  elevation.  The  upper  ones  yield  wheat  and  barley, 
and  most  of  the  fruits  of  Europe;  while  the  lower,  or  at  least  the  lowest  ones,  abound 
in  sugar  and  cotton,  plantains,  and  pine-apples.  The  basin  of  the  A.,  as  a  whole,  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  part  of  Peru,  and  to  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  native  population 
— the  best  specimens  apparently  of  the  aboriginal  civilization. 

AQUA  (water),  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  symbol  H20.  The  prefix  A. 
was  much  used  by  alchemists;  A.fortis,  strong  water,  is  nitric  acid;  A.  regia ,  royal  water, 
a  compound  usually  containing  one  part  of  nitric  acid  with  two  of  hydrochloric,  which 
dissolves  gold;  A.  vitce,  water  of  life,  strong  drink,  or  alcohol.  In  modern  pharmacy  wo 
have  A.  distilla,  fluvialis,  pluvialis,  fontana,  and  marina,  or  distilled,  river,  rain,  spring, 
and  sea  water. 
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AQUA  FORTIS,  literally,  strong  loater,  was  the  term  used  by  the  alchemists  to  denote 
nitric  acid,  and  is  still  the  commercial  name  of  that  acid. 

AQUA  MARINE,  a  name  sometimes  popularly  given  to  the  beryl  (q.v.).  Some  green 
and  blue  varieties  of  topaz  have  also  been  styled  A. 

AQUA  REGI  NAS,  literally,  queen’s  water,  is  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  nitrid  acid,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre.  Either  mixture  evolves 
much  fumes,  and  may  be  used  as  a  disinfectant,  as  similar  mixtures  are  sold  under  the 
name  of  everlasting  disinfectants. 

AQUA  REGIS,  or  Regia,  literally,  royal  water,  is  the  common  name  applied  to  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  2,  3,  or  4  parts  of  lij^drochloric  acid.  The  gen¬ 
eral  proportion  is  1  to  2.  The  term  aqua  regia  (royal  water)  was  given  to  the  mixture 
from  the  power  it  possesses  of  dissolving  gold,  which  is  the  king  of  the  metals. 

AQUA'RIANS,  a  Christian  sect  in  the  3d  c.  who  used  water  instead  of  wine  at  the 
Lord’s  supper.  The  name  was  given  in  Africa,  also,  to  those  who  in  times  of  persecution 
forbore  to  use  the  wine  in  the  communion  when  the  scent  of  their  breath  would  be  likely 
to  betray  them.  *  A 

AQUARIUM,  a  tank  or  vessel  containing  either  salt  or  fresh  water,  and  in  which 
either  marine  or  fresli-water  plants  and  animals  are  kept  in  a  living  state.  The  name 
was  formerly  sometimes  given  to  a  tank  or  cistern  placed  in  a  liot-liouse,  and  intended  for 
the  cultivation  of  aquatic  plants.  The  A.,  as  now  in  use — originally  called  vivarium  or 
aquavivarium,  and  intended  chiefly  for  animals,  became  extremely  common  about 
20  years  ago.  From  1854  to  I860',  there  was  a  mania  for  these  scientific  toys:  they 
became  not  only  an  aid  to  study,  but  a  source  of  rational  amusement,  depending  in  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  the  relations  discovered  by  science  between  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and 
particularly  upon  the  consumption  by  plants,  under  the  action  of  light,  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  given  forth  by  animals,  and  the  consequent  restoration  to  the  air  or  water  in 
■which  they  live  of  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  life.  The  A. 
must  therefore  contain  both  plants  and  animals,  and  in  something  like  a  proper  propor¬ 
tion.  Zoophytes,  annelides,  mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  fishes  may  thus,  with  due  care, 
be  kept  in  health,  and  their  habits  observed.  The  water  must  be  frequently  aerated, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  up  portions  of  it  and  pouring  them  in  again  from 
a  small  height.  The  fresh-water  A.  is  frequently  provided  with  a  fountain,  which 
produces  a  continual  change  of  water;  but  even  where  this  is  the  case,  the  presence  both 
of  plants  and  animals  is  advantageous  to  the  health  of  both.  When  sea-water  cannot 
easily  be  procured  for  the  marine  A.,  a  substitute  may  be  made  by  mixing  with  rather 
less  than  4  quarts  of  spring  water  3|-  ounces  of  common  table-salt,  £  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts,  200  grains  troy  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  40  grains  troy  of  chloride  of  potas¬ 
sium.  With  care,  the  water  may  be  kept  good  for  a  long  time.  No  dead  animal  or 
decaying  plant  must  be  permitted  to  remain  in  it".  Salt  water,  artificially  prepared,  is 
not  fit  for  the  reception  of  animals  at  once;  but  a  few  plants  must  first  be  placed  in  it, 
for  which  purpose  some  of  the  green  algoe,  species  of  ulva  and  conferva,  are  most 
suitable.  The  presence  of  a  number  of  molluscous  animals,  such  as  the  common 
periwinkle,  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  continually  growing  vegetable 
matter,  and  of  the  multitudinous  spores  (seeds),  particularly  of  confervce,  which  "would 
otherwise  soon  fill  the  water,  rendering  it  greenish  or  brownish,  and  untransparent,  and 
which  may  be  seen  beginning  to  vegetate  everywhere  on  the  pebbles  or  on  the  glass  of 
the  tank.  In  a  fresh-water  A.,  molluscous  animals  of  similar  habits,  such  as  species  of 
lymnem  or  planorbis,  are  equally  indispensable.  For  large  aquaria,  tanks  of  plate-glass 
are  commonly  used;  smaller  ones  are  made  of  bottle-glass  or  of  crystal. 

Of  course,  the  plants  and  animals  with  which  the  A.  is  stocked  are  various,  according 
to  taste  and  opportunities,  or  the  desire  to  make  particular  kinds  the  subjects  of  careful 
and  continued  observation.  Blennies,  gobies,  and  gray  mullets  are  perhaps  the  kinds  of 
fish  most  commonly  seen  in  marine  aquaria;  gold-fishes,  sticklebacks,  and  minnows  are 
frequent  enough  in  fresh-water  ones.  These  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily 
kept  in  good  health  than  many  other  kinds,  and  a  further  recommendation  is  found  in 
their  small  size,  and  in  the  fine  colors  of  the  gold-fish.  The  nests  of  sticklebacks  are  a 
subject  of  unfailing  interest.  Crabs  of  various  species,  and  actiniae  or  sea-anemones,  are 
very  generally  among  the  larger  inmates  of  the  A.  Serpukn  contribute  much  both  to 
its  interest  and  beauty,  as  they  spread  out  their  delicate  and  finely  tinted  bronchia?  from 
the  mouth  of  their  shelly  tube,  and  withdraw  within  it,  quick  as  thought,  upon  the 
slightest  disturbance.  Balani  or  acorn-shells  are  very  beautiful  objects  when  they  are 
seen  opening  their  summit- valves,  and  rapidly  stretching  out  and  retracting  their  little 
nets.  Even  periwinkles  and  limpets  are  interesting,  particularly  when  they  are  watched 
by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass,  as  they  feed  upon  the  spores  of  the  confervae  which 
have  just  begun  to  vegetate  on  the  glass  of  the  A.,  moving  slowly  along,  with  continual 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  mouth,  like  cows  at  pasture,  when  the  structure  and  motions 
of  their  mouths  may  be  observed,  and  the  singular  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  colors  never 
fails  to  command  admiration.  The  use  of  a  good  magnifying  lens  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  A. ,  and  zoophytes  of  exquisite  forms  and  colors  may  be  watched  in  the 
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actual  processes  of  life.  The  feeding  of  fishes,  crabs,  sea-anemones,  etc.,  is  a  source  of 
amusement,  and  it  is  interesting  even  to  note  how  the  inmates  of  the  A.  occasionally 
feed  on  their  fellow-prisoners. 

The  idea  of  the  A.  seems  to  have  originated  from  Mr.  Ward’s  invention  of  the  cases 
which  bear  his  name  (see  Wardian  Cases),  and  in  which  delicate  ferns  and  other  plants 
grow  so  well  even  in  towns;  but  the  late  Sir  John  Graham  Dalzell  began  to  keep  living 
marine  animals  in  his  house  in  Edinburgh  so  early  as  1790,  and  continued  to  do  so  till 
the  year  1850.  Mr.  Warrington  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  experiments  on 
its  practicability,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Gosse  is  intimately  associated  with  its  early 
development  and  introduction  to  popularity  as  a  scientific  plaything.  A  Mr.  Price  also 
conducted  some  very  successful  experiments  as  to  the  balance  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  in  aquaria.  The  largest  aquaria  in  the  world  are  those  at  Brighton  and  Hamburg, 
and  there  is  also  one  of  large  dimensions  at  the  Crystal  palace,  Sydenham,  as  well  as 
others  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  in  Scotland. 

AQUA  RIUS,  The  water-bearer,  the  11th  sign  of  the  zodiac,  through  which  the  sun 
moves  in  part  of  the  months  of  Jan.  and  Feb.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  zodiacal  constel¬ 
lation,  whose  position  in  the  heavens  may  be  found  by  producing  a  line  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  the  stars  in  the  head  of  Andromeda  and  the  wing  of  Pegasus. 

AQUAT  IC  plants  and  animals  are  those  that  live  either  wholly  or  partly  in  water.  The 
term  is  very  vaguely  used,  those  plants  being  often  called  A.  which  grow  in  ponds, 
ditches,  etc.,  although  not  only  their  inflorescence,  but  great  part  of  their  foliage,  is 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  well  as  those  which  more  completely  belong  to  that 
element;  and  a  similar  latitude  of  meaning  prevails  with  regard  to  animals.  Few 
phanerogamous  (or  flowering)  plants  exist  entirely  under  water,  although  there  are  a 
few,  like  the  common  oostera  marina,  or  grass-wrack,  which  do  so,  and  produce  even 
their  flowers  in  that  condition ;  others,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  plant  is  usually 
under  water;  produce  their  flowers  upon,  or  considerably  above,  its  surface,  as  those  of 
the  genera  valisnena,  anacharis  (q.v.),  etc.  The  leaves,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  of  many 
float  upon  the  water,  of  which  the  water-lilies  furnish  well-known  and  beautiful  exam¬ 
ples;  whilst  in  ranunculus  aquatilis,  that  exquisite  ornament  of  our  river  margins,  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  kind  not  unfrequent,  of  great  diversity  between  the  lower  leaves 
which  remain  submersed,  and  the  upper  leaves  which  float.  Of  cryptogamous  plants, 
one  great  order,  algae,  is  exclusively  A. ,  and  these  seem  adapted  to  perform  under  water 
all  the  functions  of  their  life.  A.  plants  are,  in  general,  of  less  compact  structure  than 
is  usual  in  other  plants,  and  are  thus  lighter  and  better  adapted  for  rising  in  their  growth 
towards  the  surface  of  the  water;  in  order  to  which  also  some  of  the  algae,  as  maybe  seen 
in  more  than  one  of  the  most  common  sea-weeds  of  our  coasts,  are  provided  with  air-blad¬ 
ders  of  considerable  magnitude.  All  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  plants  completely  A. 
have  generally  little  firmness  of  stem,  and  if  their  weight  made  them  fall  to  the  bottom, 
would  lie  in  a  mass,  as  they  do  when  withdrawn  from  the  water,  in  which,  however,  they 
gracefully  float,  their  flexibility  of  stem  enabling  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  waves  or 
currents,  which  would  destroy  them  if  they  were  more  rigid.  So  admirably  are  all  things 
in  nature  harmonized. 

Many  animals,  to  a  considerable  extent  A.  in  their  habits,  must  not  only  breathe  air, 
but  are  adapted  for  spending  great  part  of  their  existence  on  drj^  land.  Such  are  chiefly 
those  that  seek  their  food  in  the  water.  The  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which  they  are 
fitted  for  wading,  for  swimming,  for  diving,  and  for  remaining  under  water  a  longer 
time  than  other  animals  can,  are  very  interesting  and  admirable.  Even  the  fur  of  the 
beaver,  the  otter,  the  water-rat,  and  other  animals  of  this  description,  is  not  liable  to  be 
drenched  like  that  of  other  quadrupeds ;  and  the  plumage  of  water-fowls  exhibits  a  simi¬ 
lar  peculiarity.  The  feet  of  many  are  webbed,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  swim  with  great 
facility ;  and  to  this  the  general  form,  as  in  water-fowls,  likewise  exhibits  a  beautiful 
adaptation.  The  webbed  feet  in  some,  of  which  the  habits  are  most  thoroughly  A.,  as 
seals,  assume  the  character  of  a  sort  of  paddle,  admirably  fitted  for  use  in  the  water,  but 
by  means  of  which  they  can  only  move  very  awkwardly  on  land.  The  forms  of  whales 
and  fishes  are  remarkably  adapted  for  progression  in  water;  whilst,  instead  of  the  limbs 
by  which  other  vertebrate  animals  are  enabled  to  move  upon  the  land  or  to  fly  in  the  air, 
their  great  organ  of  locomotion  is  the  tail,  or  rather  the  hinder  part  of  the  elongated 
body  itself,  with  the  tail  as  the  blade  of  the  great  oar,  which  all  the  principal  muscles  of 
the  body  concur  to  move.  Remarkable  provision  is  made  in  A.  animals  of  the  higher 
vertebrate  classes  for  the  maintenance  of  tire  requisite  animal  heat,  by  the  character  of 
the  fur  or  plumage;  a  purpose  which  the  blubber  of  whales  also  most  perfectly  serves.  In 
the  colder-blooded  animals,  where  no  such  provision  is  requisite,  the  structure  of  the 
heart  is  accommodated  to  the  diminished  necessity  for  oxygenation  of  the  blood ;  and 
although  reptiles  in  their  perfect  state  must  breathe  air,  many  of  them  can  remain  long 
under  water  without  inconvenience.  Fishes,  and  the  many  other  animals  provided  with 
branchiie  or  gills,  breathe  in  the  water  itself,  deriving  the  necessary  oxygen,  which  in 
their  case  is  comparatively  little,  from  the  small  particles  of  air  with  which  it  is  mingled. 
They  cannot  subsist  in  water  which  has  been  deprived  of  air  by  boiling.  Some  A.  insects 
carry  down  with  them  into  the  water  particles  of  air  entangled  in  hairs  with  which  their 
bodies  are  abundantly  furnished. 
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AQUATIN'TA,  a  mode  of  etching  on  copper,  by 'which  imitations  of  drawings  in 
Indian  ink,  bister,  and  sepia  are  produced.  On  a  plate  of  copper  a  ground  ie  prepared 
of  black  resin,  on  which  the  design  is  traced;  a  complicated  series  of  manipulations  with 
varnish  and  dilute  acid  is  then  gone  through,  until  the  desired  result  is  attained.  The 
process  of  A.  has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse. 

AQUA  TOFANA,  a  poisonous  liquid  which  was  much  talked  of  in  the  s.  of  Italy  about 
the  end  of  the  17tli  century.  Its  invention  is  still  a  matter  of  dubiety,  but  it  is  ascribed 
to  a  Sicilian  woman  named  Tofana,  who  lived  first  at  Palermo,  but  was  obliged,  from 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  having  been  attracted  to  her  proceedings,  to  take  refuge 
in  Naples.  She  sold  the  preparation  in  small  phials,  inscribed  “Manna  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Bari,”  there  being  a  current  superstition  that  from  the  tomb  of  that  saint  there  flowed 
an  oil  of  miraculous  efficacy  in  many  diseases.  The  poison  was  especially  sought  after 
by  young  wives  that  wished  to  get  rid  of  their  husbands.  The  number  of  husbands 
dying  suddenly  in  Rome  about  the  year  1659,  raised  suspicion,  and  a  society  of  young 
married  women  was  discovered,  presided  over  by  an  old  woman  named  Spara,  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  poisoning  from  Tofana.  Spara  and  four  other  members  of  the  society 
were  publicly  executed.  Tofana  continued  to  live  to  a  great  age  in  a  cloister,  in  which 
she  had  taken  refuge,  but  was  at  last  (1709)  dragged  from  it,  and  put  to  the  torture,  wThen 
she  confessed  having  been  instrumental  to  1500  deaths.  According  to  one  account  she 
wras  strangled;  but  others  affirm  that  she  was  still  living  in  prison  in  1730. 

The  A.  T.  is  usually  described  as  a  clear,  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  fluid ;  5 
or  6  drops  were  sufficient  to  produce  death,  which  resulted  slowly  and  without  pain, 
inflammation,  or  fever;  under  a  constant  thirst,  a  weariness  of  life,  and  an  aversion  to 
food,  the  strength  of  the  person  gradually  wasted  away.  It  is  even  stated  that  the  poison 
could  be  made  to  produce  its  effects  in  a  determined  time,  long  or  short,  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  administrator — a  notion  generally  prevalent  in  those  ages  respecting  secret 
poisoning.  The  most  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  mode  of  preparing  this  poison; 
for  example,  the  spittle  of  a  person  driven  nearly  mad  by  continued  tickling  wTas  held  to 
be  an  essential  ingredient.  Later  investigations  into  the  real  nature  of  the  A.  T.  lead  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  principally  a  solution  of  arsenic. 

AQUA  VI'TIE  (Lat. ,  water  of  life)  is  a  common  term  applied  to  ardent  spirits.  During 
the  alchemical  epoch,  brandy  or  distilled  spirits  was  much  used  as  a  medicine,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  cure  for  all  disorders,  and  even  got  the  credit  of  prolonging  life ;  and  as  Latin 
was  the  tongue  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  knowledge  in  those  days,  this  restorer  of 
health  and  prolonger  of  life  was  naturally  christened  A.  V. 

AQ  UEDUCT  (Lat.  aquae  ductus),  an  artificial  course  or  channel  by  which  water  is  con¬ 
veyed  along  an  inclined  plain.  When  an  A.  is  carried  across  a  valley,  it  is  usually  raised 
on  arches,  and  where  elevated  ground  or  hills  intervene,  a  passage  is  cut,  or,  if  necessary, 
a  tunnel  bored  for  it.  Aqueducts  were  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks;  but  there  are  no 
remains  of  those  which  they  constructed,  and  the  brief  notices  of  them  by  Pausanias, 
Herodotus,  and  others,  do  not  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  their  character. 
The  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  were  amongst  the  most  magnificent  of  their  works,  and 
the  noble  supply  of  water  which  modern  Rome  derives  from  the  three  now  in  use,  of 
which  two  are  ancient,  gives  the  stranger  a  very  vivid  conception  of  the  vast  scale  on 
which  the  ancient  city  must  have  been  provided  with  one  of  the  most  important  appli¬ 
ances  of  civilization  and  refinement,  when  nine  were  employed  to  pour  water  into  its 
baths  and  fountains. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Roman  aqueducts,  chronologically  arranged: 

1.  The  Aqua  Appia,  begun  by  and  named  after  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  about 
313  b.c.  It  ran  a  course  of  between  6  and  7  m.,  its  source  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Palestrina.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  near  the  Porta  Capena,  it  was  sub¬ 
terranean.  No  remains  of  it  exist. 

2.  Anio  Vetus,  constructed  about  273  b.c.  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  It  also  was  chiefly 
underground.  Remains  may  be  traced  both  at  Tivoli  and  near  the  Porta  Maggiore. 
From  the  point  at  which  it  quitted  the  river  Anio,  about  20  m.  above  Tivoli,  to  Rome,  is 
about  43  miles. 

3.  Aqua  Marcia ,  named  after  the  praetor  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  145  b.c.,  had  its 
source  between  Tivoli  and  Subiaco,  and  was  consequently  about  60  m.  long.  The  noble 
arches  which  stretch  across  the  Campagna  for  some  6  m.  on  the  road  to  Frascati,  are  the 
portion  of  this  A.  which  was  above  ground. 

4.  Aqua  Tepula  (126  b.c.)  had  its  source  near  Tusculum,  and  its  channel  was  carried 
over  the  arches  of  the  last-mentioned  A. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  constructed  by  Agrippa,  and  named  after  Augustus  34  b.c.  Like  the 
Tepulan,  it  was  carried  along  the  Marcian  arches,  and  its  source  wras  also  near  Tuscu¬ 
lum.  Remains  of  the  three  last-mentioned  aqueducts  still  exist. 

6.  Aqua  Virgo,  also  constructed  by  Agrippa,  and  said  to  have  been  named  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  spring  which  supplied  it  having  been  pointed  out  by  a  girl  to  some  of 
Agrippa’s  soldiers  when  in  search  of  water.  The  Aqua  Yergine,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
still  entire,  having  been  restored  by  the  popes  Nicholas  Y.  and  Pius  IY.  1568.  The 
source  of  the  Aqua  Yirgo  is  near  the  Anio,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Torre  Salona,  on  the 
Via  Collatina,  and  about  14  m.  from  Rome.  The  original  object  of  this  A.  was  to  sup- 
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ply  the  baths  of  Agrippa;  its  water  now  flows  in  the  Fontana  Trevi,  that  of  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  Piazza  Farnese,  and  the  Barcaccia  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  water  of 
the  Aqua  Virgo  is  the  best  in  Rome. 

7.  Aqua  Alsietina,  constructed  by  Augustus,  and  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan,  and 
latterly  by  the  popes.  This  A. ,  now  called  the  Aqua  Paola,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  supplies  the  fountains  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Fontana  Paola  on 
the  Montorio.  Its  original  object  was  to  supply  the  Naumacliia  of  Augustus,  which  was 
a  sheet  of  water  for  the  representation  of  sea-fights. 

8.  Aqua  Claudia,  commenced  by  Caligula  and  completed  by  Claudius,  51  a.d.  A 
line  of  magnificent  arches  which  formerly  belonged  to  this  A.  still  stretches  across  the 
Campagna,  and  forms  one  of  the  grandest  of  Roman  ruins.  It  was  used  as  a  quarry  by 
Sextus  V.  for  the  construction  of  the  Aqua  Felici,  which  now  supplies  the  fountain  of 
Termini,  and  various  others  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

9..  Anio  Novus,  which  was  the  most  copious  of  all  the  Roman  fountains,  though 
inferior  to  the  Marcia  in  the  solidity  of  its  structure ;  it  was  also  the  longest  of  the  aque  • 
ducts,  pursuing  a  course  of  no  less  than  62  miles.  By  the  two  last-mentioned  aqueducts, 
the  former  supply  of  water  was  doubled.  In  addition  to  the  aqueducts  already  men¬ 
tioned,  there  was  the  Aqua  Trajana,  which  may,  howeve'r,  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
the  Anio  Novus,  and  several  others  of  later  construction,  such  as  the  Antoniana,  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Jovia,  none  of  which  were  to  be  compared  with  the  older  ones  in  extent 
and  magnificence. 

Nor  was  it  for  the  uses  of  the  capital  alone  that  aqueducts  w^re  constructed.  The  A. 
of  Trajan,  at  Civita  Veccliia,  which  conveys  the  water  a  distance  of  28  m.,  and  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marzana,  near  Verona,  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  still  attest 
the  existence  of  aqueducts  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy  in  Roman  times.  Even  during 
the  unpromising  period  which  succeeded,  the  habit  of  their  construction  was  not  aban¬ 
doned,  that  of  Spoleto  having  been  built  by  the  Lombard  duke  Theodolapius  in  604. 
The  extraordinary  A.  by  which  the  fountain  at  Siena  is  supplied,  is  said  to  have  occu¬ 
pied  two  centuries  in  building;  and  the  modern  A.  of  Leghorn,  which  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  Roman  models  after  which  it  was  designed,  is  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  that 
of  Pisa,  with  its  thousand  arches.  In  the  more  distant  provinces  which  fell  under  the 
Roman  power,  aqueducts  were  likewise  constructed — at  Nicomedia,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Alexandria,  Syracuse,  and  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain.  At  Merida  there 
are  the  remains  of  two  aqueducts,  of  one  of  which  there  are  37  piers  still  standing 
with  three  tiers  of  arches.  But  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  this  class  in  Spain,  is 
the  A.  of  Segovia,  in  Old  Castile,  for  which  Spanish  writers  claim  an  antiquity  beyond 
that  of  the  Roman  dominion;  but  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  Trajan.  At  Evora,  in  Portugal,  there  is  likewise  an  A.  in  good  preservation,  with  a 
castellum  or  reservoir  at  its  termination  in  the  city,  consisting  of  two  stories,  the  lower  one 
being  decorated  with  pillars.  But  of  all  the  provincial  aqueducts,  that  at  Nismes,  in 
Provence,  is  at  once  the  most  remarkable  and  the  best  preserved.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  which  we  transcribe  from  Mr.  Murray’s  excellent  hand-book  for  France, 
will  convey  to  the  reader  a  very  vivid  conception  not  only  of  this  A.  in  particular,  but 
of  the  very  interesting  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs.  “  It  consists  of  three  rows  of 
arches,  raised  one  above  the  other,  each  smaller  than  the  one  below  it;  the  lowest  of  6 
arches,  the  center  tier  of  11,  and  the  uppermost  of  35;  the  whole  in  a  simple  if  not  a  stern 
style  of  architecture,  destitute  of  ornament.  It  is  by  its  magnitude,  and  the  skillful 
fitting  of  its  enormous  blocks,  that  it  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  the  more 
striking  from  the  utter  solitude  in  which  it  stands — a  rocky  valley,  partly  covered  with 
brushwood  and  greensward,  with  scarce  a  human  habitation  in  sight,  only  a  few  goats 
browsing.  After  the  lapse  of  16  c.,  this  colossal  monument  still  spans  the  valley,  join¬ 
ing  hill  to  hill,  in  a  nearly  perfect  state,  only  the  upper  part,  at  the  northern  extremity, 
being  broken  away.  The  highest  range  of  arches  carries  a  small  canal,  about  4|  ft.  high 
and  4  ft.  wide,  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through,  still  retaining  a  thick  lin¬ 
ing  of  Roman  cement.  It  is  covered  with  stone  slabs,  along  which  it  is  possible  to  walk 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  to  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Gardon.  The  height  of  the 
Pont  du  Gard  is  188  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  highest  arcade  873  feet.  Its  use  was  to 
convey  to  the  town  of  Nismes  the  water  of  two  springs,  25  m.  distant.  .  .  .  The 

conveyance  of  this  small  stream  was  the  sole  object  and  use  of  this  gigantic  structure,  an 
end  which  would  now  be  attained  by  a  few  iron  water-pipes.”  Neither  the  date  nor  the 
builder  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  is  known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Agrippa,  the 
nephew  of  Augustus;  a  conjecture  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
restored  the  Appian,  Marcian,  and  Anienian,  and  constructed  the  Julian  A.  at  Rome. 
The  importance  which  the  Romans  attached  to  their  aqueducts  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  special  officers,  invested  with  considerable  authority,  and,  like  all  the 
higher  officials,  attended  by  lictors  and  public  slaves,  were  appointed  for  their  superin¬ 
tendence.  Under  the  orders  of  these  “guardians  of  the  waters,”  we  are  told  that,  in  the 
time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  about  700  architects  and  others  were  employed  in  attending 
to  the  A.  These  officials  were  divided  into  various  classes,  and  known  by  different 
names,  according  as  their  duties  related  to  the  care  of  the  course  of  the  A.  the  cas- 
tella  or  reservoirs  at  its  termini,  the  pavement  of  the  channel,  the  cement  with  which  it 
was  covered,  and  the  like. 
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The  construction  of  aqueducts  in  recent  times  is  comparatively  rare,  water  being 
now  generally  conveyed  in  pipes;  but  two  instances  are  worthy  of  notice  the  Lisbon 
A.,  and  the  Croton  at  New  York.  The  former,  completed  in  1738,  is  about  3  leagues  in 
length ;  near  the  city,  it  is  carried  over  a  deep  valley  for  a  length  of  2400  ft.  by  a  number 
of  bold  arches,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  height  of  250  ft.,  and  a  span  of  115.  1  lie 

Croton  A.,  which  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Croton  river  for  a  distance  of  38  m.  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  modern  times.  It  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1837,  and  finished  in  1842,  and  is  calculated  to  discharge  upwards  of  60,000,- 
000  o-allons  in  24  hours.  As  the  magnificence  of  aqueducts  depends  upon  the  height 
and  number  of  arches  requisite  to  carry  them  across  valleys,  it  may  give  some  idea  of 
that  under  consideration  when  it  is  stated  that  Harlem  river  is  crossed  by  15  arches,  7  of 
which  are  of  50  ft.  span,  and  8  of  80  ft.,  the  greatest  height  being  150  ft.  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  top  of  the  mason- work. 

AQ  UEDUCT  (ante).  In  the  United  States,  New  York,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
and  very  many  other  cities  and  villages  have  As.  for  supplying  water.  The  most  expen¬ 
sive  and  costly  is  the  Croton  A.  for  supplying  New  York,  completed  in  1842  at  a  cost 
of  about  $12,500,000.  This  A.  is  a  little  over  40  m.  long,  running  through  16  tunnels, 
which  have  a  total  length  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  over  some  short  viaducts,  and  over 
the  Harlem  river  on  a  stone  bridge,  1460  ft.  long  and  116  ft.  above  high  water,  with  8 
arches  of  80  ft.  and  7  of  50  ft.  span.  From  the  dam  in  the  Croton  river  to  the  Harlem 
river,  the  A.  is  of  stone,  jDrick,  and  cement,  arched  over  and  under,  in  shape  something 
like  an  egg,  slightly  depressed  at  either  end.  The  height  is  8£  ft.,  and  the  width  an  inch 
less  than  7£  ft.  It  is  capable  of  delivering  115,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  Boston  A. 
is  14£  m.  long,  and  is  chiefly  a  brick  structure.  Washington  is  supplied  by  an  A.,  18  m. 
long,  of  brick  and  rubble  stone  in  cement,  circular  in  shape,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  subter¬ 
ranean  for  the  most  of  its  course.  Besides  these,  much  greater  works  are  contemplated, 
such  as  bringing  the  water  of  the  upper  Hudson,  160  m.  distant,  or  possibly  of  lake 
George,  more  than  200  m.,  to  New  York  city. 

A  QUEOUS  HUMOR  is  the  fluid  which  occupies  the  space  in  the  eye  between  the  back 
of  the  cornea  and  the  front  of  the  lens,  which,  in  foetal  life,  is  divided  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  chamber  by  the  membra  pupillaris  (q.v.),  and  in  adult  life  by  the  iris.  It 
consists  of  water,  with,  according  to  Berzelius,  about  a  fiftieth  of  its  weight  made  up  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  extractive  matters  held  in  solution. 

Anatomists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  spring  of  this  watery  secretion,  and  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  special  secreting  membrane,  which  used  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  However,  a  layer  of  delicate  epithelial  cells,  which  exists  at  the  back  of  the 
cornea  (q.v.),  is  probably  concerned  in  its  formation.  It  is  rapidly  resecreted  if  allowed 
to  escape  by  any  wound  in  the  cornea,  and  in  some  cases  is  formed  in  such  quantity  as 
to  cause  dropsy  of  the  eye  ( hydrophthalinia ). 

A'QUEOUS  ROCKS.  In  geology,  every  layer  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  solid  crust 
of  the  earth  is  called  a  rock,  it  matters  not  whether  its  particles  are  incoherent,  like  soil 
or  sand,  or  compacted  together,  like  limestone  and  sandstone — to  all  alike,  irrespective 
of  popular  usage,  the  geologist  applies  the  term  rock.  In  this  wide  sense,  the  rocks  of 
the  earth’s  crust  are  either  igneous  (q.v.)  or  sedimentary.  These  sedimentary  rocks 
have  an  aqueous  origin,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number,  like  drift-sand, 
which  are  brought  into  their  present  position  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  Unlike  the 
igneous  rocks,  whose  particles  have  assumed  their  present  form  in  the  position  they 
occupy,  the  materials  of  the  A.  R.  have  evidently  been  brought  from  a  distance.  They 
owe  their  origin  to  some  older  rock,  whose  decomposition  or  destruction  has  afforded 
the  materials.  The  parent  rock  can  often  be  identified.  Its  distance  is  indicated  by  the 
condition  of  the  materials,  whether  they  are  rounded  and  water- worn,  or  angular  and 
shingly. 

The  agents  now  at  work,  and  which  have  been  active  in  past  geological  ages,  rubbing 
down  and  transporting  the  materials  from  which  these  rocks  are  formed,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  •  1.  The  sea,  destroying  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  beaches  which  form  its  boundary, 
and  carrying  off  the  eroded  materials  to  form  new  rocks  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  2. 
Rivers,  including  the  action  of  their  smallest  tributary  rills,  and  even  of  the  drops  of 
rain,  for  these  abrade  and  carry  off  the  almost  imperceptible  particles  from  the  surface 
wThere  they  fall ;  and  when  united  they  form  the  rill  with  its  suspended  sediment,  and 
these  again  unite  to  form  the  river,  which  in  its  course  not  only  retains  what  it  has  got, 
but  scoops  up  more  from  its  own  bed,  and  carries  all  to  the  sea  or  lake,  to  deposit  it  there 
as  a  new  stratum.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of  this  agency.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  calculates  that  the  Nile  annually  deposits  in  the  Mediterranean"  3, 702, 758, 400  cubic 
feet  of  solid  matter.  3.  Glaciers  and  icebergs.  These  enormous  moving  masses  of  ice 
are  not  only  loaded  with  rock-fragments,  which  are  deposited  as  the  ice  melts,  but  are 
ever  abrading  the  rocks  over  which  they  pass,  and  thus  supply  materials  to  form  new 
layers.  4.  Several  stratified  rocks  have  an  evidently  organic  origin,  such  as  chalk,  and 
some  limestones  chiefly  composed  of  animal  remains,  and  coal  consisting  of  vegetable 
carbon;  but  even  these  have  been  influenced  in  their  formation  by  water  so  much  as  to 
justify  us  in  classifying  them  with  A.  R.  5.  The  same  remark  applies  to  rocks  which 
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have  been  'precipitated  from  a  fluid  with  which  the  materials  existed  in  chemical  combina¬ 
tion,  as  has  been  the  case  with  beds  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  calcareous  tufa. 

As  the  result  of  these  various  actions,  wre  have  a  series  of  rocks  which,  from  their 
composition,  may  be  classed  as  arenaceous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  carbonaceous, 
saline,  and  silicious.  W e  must  refer  to  these  terms  for  the  descriptions  of  the  various  rocks 
included  under  them. 

The  arrangement  of  the  A.  It.  depending  on  their  different  ages,  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  in  modern  geology  than  that  depending  on  their  internal  constitution.  When  a 
section  of  the  earth’s  crust  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  layers 
which  have  been  produced  in  succession,  Comparing  this  with  sections  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  is  noticed  that  there  is  a  regularity  in  the  several  parts;  for  beds  of  the  same 
structure  are  found  in  different  localities,  and  these  occupy  the  same  relative  position  to 
the  adjacent  beds.  A  number  of  observations  have  shown  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
composed  of  a  regular  series  of  earthy  deposits  formed  one  after  another,  during  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  of  time.  This  general  induction  forms  the  basis  of  the  following  classi¬ 
fication.  For  the  description  of  the  included  strata  we  must  again  refer  to  the  names  of 
the  different  divisions: 

I.  Tertiary  or  Kainozoic  Epoch — 1.  Superficial  deposits  of  recent  period;  2. 
pleistocene  period;  3.  Pliocene  or  upper  tertiary  period;  4.  Miocene  or  middle  tertiary 
period;  5.  Eocene  or  lower  tertiary  period. 

II.  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  Epoch — 6.  Cretaceous  period;  7.  Oolitic  period;  8. 
Triassic  period. 

III.  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  Epoch — 9.  Permian  period;  10.  Carboniferous  period ; 
11.  Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone  period;  12.  Silurian  period ;  13.  Cambrian  period. 

AQTJIFOLIA  CE2E,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants,  of  wThich 
the  common  holly  (q.v.)  is  the  best  known  example,  and  the  only  species  that  is  a  native 
of  Europe.  The  order,  however,  contains  more  than'  one  hundred  species,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  natives  of  America,  and  many  of  them  belong  to  the  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  parts  of  it.  The  species  are  all  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  leathery 
leaves,  and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  small  and  axillary,  with  4  to  6  sepals,  and 
a  4  to  6-parted  corolla,  into  which  the  stamens  are  inserted,  alternating  with  its  segments. 
The  ovary  is  fleshy  and  superior,  with  two  or  more  cells,  a  solitary  anatropai  pendulous 
ovule  in  each  cell,  the  cells  generally  becoming  bony  as  distinct  stones  in  the  fruit,  which 
is  fleshy.  The  order  is  allied  to  rhaninacece,  celastracece,  and  ebenacece.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  species  belong  to  the  genus  ilex ,  or  holly  (q  v, ). 

AQUILA.  See  Eagle. 

AQ'UIL  A,  the  capital  of  the  Italian  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Pescara, 
near  the  loftiest  of  the  Apennines,  with  a  pop.  of  14,000,  ranks  as  a  fortified  t.  of 
the  fourth  class,  though  its  citadel  is  its  only  strong  point.  A.  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Amiternum,  a  t.  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Sallust  the  historian.  In  1703,  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in 
which  2000  persons  perished.  A.  is  a  bishop’s  see,  has  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  a 
lyceum,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  kingdom.  In  1841,  much 
political  disturbance  took  place  here,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  imprisoned  and 
executed  in  consequence.  %  Altogether,  public  feeling  in  this  t.  and  province  is  far  more 
liberal  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

AQ'UIL  A,  Caspar  (the  Latin  name  of  Kaspar  Adler),  1488-1560 ;  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian.  He  studied  law  in  Augsburg,  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  and  was  appointed  pastor 
of  Jenga.  He  embraced  Luther’s  doctrines,  for  which  he  was  kept  in  prison  during  the 
winter  of  1519-20,  but  he  was  set  free  through  the  influence  of  Isabella,  queen  of 
Denmark.  At  Wittenberg  he  met  Luther,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  having  been  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at  W.  In  1528,  he  became 
bishop  of  Saalfeld,  but  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  interim  of  Charles  Y.  in  1548, 
compelled  him  to  fly  for  asylum  to  the  countess  of  Schwarzburg.  In  1550,  he  was  given 
the  deanery  of  Schmalkalden,  and  two  years  later  was  restored  as  bishop  of  Saalfeld, 
filling  the  office  until  his  death.  He  left  a  number  of  controversial  works  and  many 
sermons. 

A'QTJILA,  PoNTfcus,  a  celebrated  translator  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  b.  at 
Sinope.  He  flourished  about  the  year  130  a.d.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  relation  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  to  have  been  first  a  pagan,  then  a  Christian,  and  finally  a  Jew;  sub¬ 
mitting  in  his  last  conversion  to  the  peculiar  religious  ceremony  of  circumcision.  His  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament — which  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
his  Hellenized  countrymen — was  so  literal,  that  the  Jews  preferred  it  to  the  Septuagint, 
as  did  also  the  Judaizing  sect  of  Christians,  called  Ebionites.  Only  a  portion  of  the  work 
remains,  which  has  been  edited  by  Montfaucon  and  others. 

AQUILAKIA CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants,  containing 
only  about  ten  knowm  species,  all  of  which  are  trees  with  smooth  branches  and  tough 
bark,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  leaves  are  entire ;  the  perianth  leathery, 
turbinate,  or  tubular,  its  limb  divided  into  four  or  five  segments;  the  stamens  usually 
ten;  the  filaments  inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the  perianth;  the  ovary  two-celled,  with 
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two  ovules;  the  stigma  large;  the  fruit  a  2-valved  capsule,  or  a  drupe.  The  order  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  producing  the  fragrant  wood  called  aloes  wood  (q.v.). 

AQUILEGIA.  See  Columbine. 

AQUILE'JA,  or  Aglar  (earlier,  Velia  or  Aquila),  is  a  small  t.  in  Austria,  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,  22  m.  w.n.w.  of  Trieste.  Pop.  about  2000.  It  is  now  sunk  in  utter  in¬ 
significance,  possessing  no  trade  or  public  buildings  of  any  note,  except  its  cathedral ; 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  n.  of  the 
metropolis.  Its  commerce  was  flourishing,  for  though  8  m.  distant  from  the  sea,  vessels 
could  reach  it  by  canals  connecting  it  with  the  rivers  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  both  the 
central  point  of  the  transit-trade  between  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  the  key  of 
Italy  against  the  barbarians.  Founded  by  a  Roman  colony  in  181  b.c.,  it  became  a 
favorite  residence  of  Augustus;  and  in  168  a.d.  was  so  strongly  fortified  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  as  to  be  considered  the  first  bulwark  of  the  empire  on  the  n.  It  was  called 
Roma  secunda,  the  second  Rome.  Here  the  emperor  Maximin  perished;  and  in  the 
vicinity  Constantius  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  against  his  brother  Constans.  When  the  t. 
was  destroyed  by  Attila  (452),  it  had  lTH^OOO  inhabitants.  It  never  recovered,  although 
it  received  some  ecclesiastical  honors,  but  has  continued  slowly  dwindling  down  into 
deeper  obscurity  and  wretchedness.  There  are  numerous  remains  of  its  former  splendor. 
Councils  were  held  at  A.  in  381,  558,  698,  and  1184  a.d. 

AQUINAS,  Thomas,  or  Thomas  of  Aquino,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
scholastic  theologians,  was  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Aquino,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  b.  in  the  castle  of  Rocca  Secca  in  1224.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  from  the  Benedictine  monks  at  Monte-Casino,  and  completed  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Naples.  A  strong  inclination  to  philosophical  speculation 
determined  the  young  nobleman,  against  the  will  of  his  family,  to  enter  (1243)  the  order 
of  Dominicans.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  his  friends  to  remove  him  from 
the  convent,  he  was  sent  away  from  Naples,  with  the  view  of  going  to  France;  but  his 
brothers  took  him  by  force  from  his  conductors,  and  carried  him  to  the  paternal  castle. 
Here  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  for  two  years,  when,  by  the  help  of  the  Dominicans, 
he  contrived  to  escape,  and  went  through  France  to  the  Dominican  convent  at  Cologne, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  instructions  of  the  famous  Albertus  Magnus  (q.v.).  According  to 
another  account,  he  owed  his  release  from  confinement  to  the  interference  of  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  pope.  At  Cologne  he  pursued  his  studies  in  such  silence,  that  his  com¬ 
panions  gave  him  the  name  of  the  “  dumb  ox.”  But  Albert,  his  master,  is  reported  to 
have  predicted,  “  that  this  ox  would  one  day  fill  the  world  with  his  bellowing.”  Thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  the  scholastic,  dialectic,  and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  came 
forward,  after  a  few  years,  as  a  public  teacher  in  Paris.  His  masterly  application  of 
this  philosophy  to  the  systematizing  of  theology,  soon  procured  him  a  distinguished 
reputation.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1257  that  A.  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  as  the 
university  of  the  Sorbonne  was  hostile  to  the  mendicant  monks.  He  vindicated  his 
order  in  his  work,  Contra  Impugnantes  Dei  Cultum  et  Religionem  ;  and,  in  a  disputation 
in  presence  of  the  pope,  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  books  of  his  adversaries.  He 
continued  the  lecture  with  great  applause  in  Paris,  till  Urban  IV.,  in  1261,  called  him 
to  Italy  to  teach  philosophy  in  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Pisa.  Finally  he  came  to  reside  in 
the  convent  at  Naples,  where  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  dignity  of  archbishop,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  study  and  lecturing.  Being  summoned  by  Gregory  X.  to 
attend  the  general  council  at  Lyon,  he  was  surprised  by  death  on  the  way,  1274,  at 
Fossanuova,  in  Naples.  According  to  a  report,  he  was  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of 
Charles  I.  of  Sicily,  who  dreaded  the  evidence  that  A.  would  give  of  him  at  Lyon. 

Even  during  his  life  A.  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  in  the  church.  His  voice 
carried  decisive  weight  with  it;  and  his  scholars  called  him  the  “  universal,”  the  “an¬ 
gelic  doctor.”  and  the  “second  Augustine.”  A  general  chapter  of  Dominicarfs  in  Paris 
made  it  obligatory  on  the  members  of  the  order,  under  pain  of  punishment,  to  defend 
his  doctrines.  It  was  chiefly  the  narratives  of  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  A. 
that  induced  John  XXII.,  in  1323,  to  give  him  a  place  among  the  saints.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Toulouse.  Like  most  of  the  other  scho¬ 
lastic  theologians,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  was  almost  equally 
ignorant  of  history ;  but  his  writings  display  a  great  expenditure  of  diligence  and  dia¬ 
lectic  art,  set  off  with  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  zeal.  His  chief  works  are — a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  the  Summa  Tlieologm,  Qua>s- 
tiones  Disputatee  et  Quodlibetales,  and  Opuscula  'lheologica.  He  gave  a  new  and  scientific 
foundation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church’s  treasury  of  works  of  supererogation,  to  that 
of  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity  in  the  communion,  and  to  transubstantiation.  He 
also  treated  Christian  morals  according  to  an  arrangement  of  his  own,  and  with  a  com¬ 
prehensiveness  that  procured  him  the  title  of  the  “father  of  moral  philosophy.”  The 
definiteness,  clearness,  and  completeness  of  his  method  of  handling  the  theology  of  the 
church,  gave  his  works  a  superiority  over  the  text-books  of  the  earjier  writers  on  sys¬ 
tematic  theology.  His  Summa  llieologiev  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  complete  theological 
system.  Accordingly,  Pius  V.,  to  whom  we  owe  the  publication  of  the  completest  col¬ 
lection  of  A.’s  works  (18  vols.,  Rome,  1570;  a  newer  but  less  trustworthy  ed.,  23  vols.. 
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Paris,  1636-41),  ranks  him  with  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  church.  In  his  philo¬ 
sophical  writings,  the  ablest  of  which  is  his  Summa  Fidei  Catholicce  contra  Gentiles,  he 
throws  new  light  over  the  most  abstract  truths.  The  circumstances  of  A.  being  a  Do¬ 
minican,  and  boasted  of  by  his  order  as  their  great  ornament,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Franciscans  against  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  14tli  c.,  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.),  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan,  came  forward  as  the  declared  opponent  of  the  doctrines  of  A.,  and  founded  the 
philosophico-theological  school  of  the  Scotists,  to  whom  the  Thomists,  mostly  Domini¬ 
cans,  stood  opposed.  The  Thomists  leaned  in  philosophy  to  nominalism  (q.v.),  although 
they  held  the  abstract  form  to  be  the  essence  of  things;  they  followed  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine  as  to  grace,  and  disputed  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin.  The 
Scotists,  again,  inclined  to  realism  (q.v.),  and  to  the  views  of  the  Semipelagians,  and 
upheld  the  immaculate  conception. 

AQUITA  NIA,  the  Latin  name  of  a  part  of  Gaul,  originally  including  the  country 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne,  peopled  by  Iberian  tribes.  Augustus,  when  he 
divided  Gaul  into  four  provinces,  added  to  A.  the  country  lying  between  the  rivers 
Garonne  and  Loire.  Afterwards,  A.  passed  into  the  hands — first,  of  the  West  Goths,  and 
then  of  the  Franks;  and  during  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  became  an  independent  duchy. 
Though  subjugated  by  Charlemagne,  the  duchy  again  claimed  independence  under  the 
weak  monarchs  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  In  1137,  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
France  by  the  marriage  of  Louis  VII.  with  Eleanor,  heiress  of  A.  In  1152,  A.  became 
an  English  possession  through  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  Eleanor,  whom  Louis  had 
divorced,  and  a  long  series  of  disputes  took  place  between  England  and  France  respect¬ 
ing  A.,  which  was  at  length  ultimately  united  to  the  crown  of  France  by  Charles  VII. 
in  1451. 

ARABESQUE  (Fr.),  means  merely  after  the  Arabian  manner ;  and,  so  far  as  etymology 
is  concerned,  might  therefore  be  general  in  its  application.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
used  to  characterize  a  peculiar  kind  of  fantastic  decoration  commonly  employed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  architecture,  and  which  the  Spanish  Moors  are  supposed  to  have  introduced 
into  modern  Europe.  But  the  species  of  enrichment  to  which  this  term  is  now  applied, 
was  extensively  employed  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  in  particular  being 
masters  of  the  style.  The  Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Moors  probably  derived  their 
original  notions  of  this  and  other  forms  of  art,  also  employed  it  in  enriching  their  monu¬ 
mental  decorations.  But  the  A.  of  the  Moors  differed  from  that  of  the  Egyptians  in 
entirely  excluding  the  figures  of  animals,  the  representation  of  which  was  forbidden  by 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  confining  itself  entirely  to  the  foliage,  flowers,  fruit,  and 
tendrils  of  plants  and  trees,  curiously  and  elaborately  intertwined.  This  limitation  of 
the  field  of  A.  was  again  departed  from  when  the  decorations  were  discovered  on  the 
walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. ;  and  more  recently  those  in  the  houses 
at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  came  to  form  the  models  of  imitation,  and  the  modern  A. 
consists  usually  of  combinations  of  plants,  birds,  and  animals  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
human  figure,  and  embracing  not  only  every  natural  variety, but  stepping  without  hesitation 
beyond  the  bounds  of  nature.  The  freedom  with  which  it  admits  the  fantastic  is,  indeed, 
the  leading  peculiarity  of  A. ;  and  as  it  is  found  in  some  form  amongst  every  people  who 
have  attempted  to  give  a  visible  representation  of  their  fancies,  it  is  spoken  of  by  F.  Schlegel 
as  ‘  ‘  the  oldest  and  original  form  of  fancy.  ”  The  arabesques  with  which  Raphael  adorned 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have  imitated  from  those  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  discovering  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  are  at  once  the  most  famous  and 
the  most  beautiful  which  the  modern  world  has  produced.  Arabesques  are  usually 
painted,  though  the  term  is  also  applied  to  sculptural  representations  of  similar  subjects 
in  low  relief. 

ARABGIR',  or  Arabkir  (anc.  Anabrace ),  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Sivas,  in  a  mountainous  and  rocky  district,  not  far  from  the  Euphrates,  and  150  m.  s.s.w. 
from  Trebizond.  It  contains  a  pop.  of  about  30,000,  nearly  one  fourth  being  Armenians, 
the  other  three  fourths  Turks.  It  is  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  Armenians 
that  the  t.  owes  its  prosperity.  It  is  specially  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  goods 
from  English  cotton  yarn.  The  neighboring  country  is  inhabited  by  Turcomans. 

ARABI  PASHA,  or  Ahmed  Arabi  Bey.  See  page  891. 

ARABIA— called  by  the  inhabitants,  Jezirat-al-x\rab  (the  peninsula  of  A.);  by  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  Arabistan— is  the  great  south-western  peninsula  of  Asia,  and  is 
situated  12°  40'  to  34 3  n.  lat.,  and  32°  30'  to  60°  e.  long.  Its  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  about  1500 
m. ;  its  breadth,  about  800;  its  area,  1,230,000  sq.  m. ;  and  its  pop.  is  roughly  estimated 
at  4,000,000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Asiatic  Turkey;  on  the  e.,  by  the  Persian  gulf 
and  the  gulf  of  Oman ;  on  the  s. ,  by  the  gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  on  the  w., 
by  the  Red  sea.  It  is  connected  with  Africa  on  the  n.w.  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 
Through  the  center  of  the  land,  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  runs  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
The  name  A.  has  been  derived  by  some  from  Araba  (which  means  a  level  waste),  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  province  of  Tehama;  by  others,  from  Eber,  a  word  signifying  a  nomad 
(“  wanderer”),  as  the  primitive  Arabs  were  such.  This  would  connect  it  with  the  word 
Hebrew,  which  has  a  similar  origin.  Others,  again,  are  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the 
Hebrew’ verb  Arab,  to  go  down— that  is,  the  region  in  which  the  suu  appeared  to  set  to 
the  Semitic  dwellers  on  the  Euphrates.  There  is  also  a  Hebrew  word,  Arabah,  which 
means  “  a  barren  place,”  and  which  is  occasionally  employed  in  Scripture  to  denote  the 
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border-land  between  Syria  and  Arabia.  Ptolemy  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  famous 
threefold  division  into  Arabia  Petrcea,  Arabia  Felix,  and  Arabia  Deserta — the  first  of  which 
included  the  whole  of  the  n.w.  portion;  the  second,  the  w.  and  s.w.  coasts;  and  the 
third,  the  whole  of  the  dimly  known  interior.  This  division,  however,  is  not  recognized 
by  the  natives  themselves,  neither  is  it  very  accurate  as  at  present  understood,  for  Petraa 
was  not  intended  to  mean  rocky  or  stony.  Ptolemy  formed  the  adjective  from  the  flour¬ 
ishing'  city  of  Petra  (the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nabatlneans),  whose  proper  name 
was  Tliamud — that  is,  the  rock  with  a  single  stream.  The  word  Felix,  also,  arose  from 
an  incorrect  translation  of  Yemen,  which  does  not  signify  “happy,”  but  the  land  lying 
to  the  right  of  Mecca — as  Al-Shan  (Syria)  means  the  land  lying  to  the  left  of  the  same. 
The  divisions  of  the  Arab  geographers  are  as  follows — 1.  Bahr-el-Tour  Sinai  (Desert  of 
Mount  Sinai);  2.  The  Hedjaz  (Land  of  Pilgrimage);  3.  Tehama  and  Yemen,  along  the 
Red  sea;  4.  Hadramaut,  the  region  along  the  southern  coast;  5.  Oman,  the  kingdom  of 
Muscat ;  6.  Bahrein,  on  the  Persian  gulf ;  7.  Nedjed,  the  central  highlands  of  Arabia. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  A.  is  still  very  imperfect  in  detail,  but  its  general 
characteristics  are  decidedly  African.  The  largest  portion  of  it  lies  in  that  great  desert 
zone  which  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  northern  Pacific. 
The  interior,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  e£f)lored  by  Europeans,  seem  to  be  a  great  plateau, 
in  some  places  reaching  a  height  of  8000  feet.  The  western  border  crest  of  this  plateau 
may  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  mountain-chain,  beginning  in  the  n.  with  Lebanon,  and 
stretching  s.  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  From  Bab-el-Mandeb  another  chain  runs 
n.e.,  parallel  to  the  coast,  to  Oman.  From  the  mountain-range  on  the  w.  the  plateau 
slopes  to  the  n.e.,  and  forms,  in  general,  a  vast  tract  of  shifting  sands,  interspersed  here 
and  there  about  the  center  with  various  ranges  of  hills,  which,  like  the  shores  of  the 
peninsula,  are  generally  barren  and  uninteresting. 

A.  lias,  on  the  whole,  an  African  climate.  Though  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
sea,  its  chains  of  hills  exclude  in  a  great  measure  the  modifying  influence  of  currents  of 
air  from  the  ocean.  In  several  parts  of  A.  hardly  a  refreshing  shower  falls  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  vegetation  is  almost  unknown :  in  other  sultry  districts,  the  date-palm  is 
almost  the  only  proof  of  vegetable  life.  Over  large  sterile  tracts  hangs  a  sky  of  almost 
eternal  serenity.  The  short  rainy  season  which  occurs  on  the  w.  coast,  during  our  sum¬ 
mer  months,  fills  periodically  the  wadis  (hollow  places)  with  water,  while  slight  frosts 
mark  the  winters  in  the  center  and  north-east.  During  the  hot  season,  the  simoom  (q.v.) 
blows,  but  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land.  The  terraced  districts  are  more  favor¬ 
able  to  culture,  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  millet,  palms,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar, 
tamarinds,  excellent  coffee,  and  many  aromatic  and  spice-plants,  as  balsam,  aloe,  myrrh, 
frankincense,  etc.  A.  is  destitute  of  forests,  but  has  vast  stretches  of  desert  grass  fra¬ 
grant  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  furnishing  admirable  pasturage  for  the  splendid  breed  of 
horses.  Coffee,  one  of  the  most  important  exports,  is  an  indigenous  product  both  of  A. 
and  Africa. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  an  African  character  prevails  generally.  Sheep,  goats,  and 
oxen  satisfy  the  immediate  domestic  and  personal  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom 
the  camel  and  horse  are  trusty  companions  in  their  far  wanderings.  Gazelles  and 
ostriches  frequent  the  oases  of  the  deserts,  where  the  lion,  panther,  hyena,  and  jackal 
hunt  their  prey.  Monkeys,  pheasants,  and  doves  are  found  in  the  fertile  districts,  where 
flights  of  locusts  often  make  sad  devastation.  Fish  and  turtle  abound  on  the  coast.  The 
noble  breed  of  Arabian  horses  has  been  cultivated  for  several  thousand  years ;  but  the 
most  characteristic  of  all  animals  in  the  peninsula  is  the  camel,  which  has  been  both 
poetically  and  justly  styled  “the  ship  of  the  desert.”  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  Arabian 
animal,  for  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  it  is  not  a  native  of  Africa,  but  has  migrated  from 
the  peninsula  with  its  master.  The  camel  is  not  found  among  the  figures  of  animals  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  on  walls,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  "been  known  to  the 
Carthaginians.  The  breed  of  Oman  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  swiftness.  Among 
the  minerals  of  A.  may  be  mentioned  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  basalt,  and  asphaltum, 
and  the  precious  stones  emerald,  carnelian,  agate,  and  onyx.  Pearls  are  found  in  the 
Persian  gulf. 

But  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  peninsula  are  found  in  its  ancient  and  pecu¬ 
liar  population.  The  Arab  is  of  medium  stature,  muscular  make,  and  brown  complexion. 
Earnestness  and  lofty  pride  look  out  of  his  glowing  eyes;  by  nature  he  is  quick,  sharp- 
witted,  lively,  and  passionately  fond  of  poetry.  Courage,  temperance,  hospitality,  and 
good  faith  are  his  leading  virtues;  but  these  are  often  marred  by  a  spirit  of  sanguinary 
revenge  and  rapacity.  His  wife  keeps  the  house  and  educates  the  children.  The  Arab 
cannot  conceive  a  higher  felicity  than  the  birth  of  a  camel  or  a  foal,  or  that  his  verses 
should  be  honored  with  the  applause  of  his  tribe. 

Arabian  life  is  either  nomadic  or  settled.  The  wandering  tribes,  or  Bedouins,  are  well 
known  to  entertain  very  loose  notions  of  the  rights  of  property.  The  located  tribes, 
styled  Hadesi  and  Fellahs,  are  despised  by  the  Bedouin,  who  scorns  to  be  tied  down  to 
the  soil,  even  where  such  bondage  might  make  him  wealthy.  As  Ritter  in  his  Com. 
parative  Geography  observes— Arabia  “is  the  anti-industrial  central  point  in  the  world;” 
for.  on  every  side,  branching  out  to  the  e.  or  w.,  we  find  industry  making  progress, 
while  here  centuries  pass  away  without  any  improvement  save  what  has  been  introduced’ 
almost  compulsorily,  by  foreigners.  The  trade  carried  on  by  exports  of  coffee,  dates’ 
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spices,  and  drugs,  though  still  considerable,  is  said  to  be  only  a  shadow  of  the  old 
commerce  which  existed  before  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  or  when  Aden  was  in 
its  prime  and  the  Red  sea  was  the  great  commercial  route.  A.  has  few  manufactures, 
but  carries  on  a  transit-trade  in  foreign  fabrics,  besides  importing  these  to  some  extent 
tor  its  own  necessities.  Few  nations  have  approached  so  near  as  the  Arabs  to  the  con¬ 
dition  ot  standing  still  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view.  Considering  how  little 
progress  has  been  made,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  greater  degeneracy  has  not  taken  place. 
Fven  in  the  desert  the  children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  calculate;  and  in  the 
towns,  education  to  a  certain  degree  is  general.  The  division  of  the  people  into  so 
many  tribes  is  a  barrier  to  everything  like  a  great  national  improvement;  indeed,  the 
word  national  can  hardly  be  properly  applied  to  the  Arabs.  It  would  require  a  series  of 
extraordinary  events  to  develop  afresh  that  terrible  unity  which  Mohammed  gave  A.  for 
a  time.  1  he  government  is  patriarchal,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  various  tribes  have  the 
title  of  emir,  sheik,  or  imaum.  Their  function  appears  limited  to  leading  the  troops  in 
the  time  of  war,  to  levying  tribute,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice.  A  spirit  of 
liberty  in  the  people  moderates  the  authority  of  their  chieftains;  but  instances  of  extreme 
despotism  have  not  been  unfrequent  both  in  early  and  modern  times. 

1  o  number  all  the  distinct  states  of  A.  would  be  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge;  but  the  seven  great  divisions  are  those  which  we  have  enumerated.  Of 
these  the  most  important  at  present  is  Nedjed,  a  state  which,  while  under  Wahabite 
fanaticism  it  rose  rapidly  into  leading  power,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  wane,  yet  since 
1849  has  asserted  its  pre-eminence  in  central  Arabia,  and  brought  even  Oman  under 
its  influence.  See  Wahabis.  Yemen  possesses  two  very  important  commercial  towns, 
Mocha  and  Lolieia,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea;  Oman  has  made  considerable 
advances  in  civilization.  It  forms  to  some  extent  an  exception  to  the  general  lack 
of  manufacturing  activity  exhibited  by  the  Arabians,  having  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton  turbans,  sashes,  canvas,  arms,  gunpowder,  etc.  The  imaum  of  Muscat  formerly 
claimed  authority  over  the  whole  of  Oman,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf,  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  coast,  and  a  vast  extent  of  territory  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa,  including 
some  valuable  islands.  See  Muscat  and  Zanzebak.  Rostak  is  another  large  t.  inland 
from  Muscat.  The  district  or  division  of  Hedjaz  contains  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  with  their  seaports,  Jiddah  (q.v.)  and  Yembo. 

The  history  of  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  is  involved  in  mystery,  and 
has  little  interest,  on  account  of  its  want  of  connection  with  the  world’s  general  progress. 
The  aborigines  of  A.  were  probably  Cushites,  most  of  whom,  on  account  of  the  hostile 
immigration  of  certain  Semitic  races,  descended  from  Joktan,  grandson  of  Shem,  passed 
over  into  Abyssinia.  A  few,  however,  remained,  who  inhabited  the  western  coasts. 
Subsequently,  another  Semitic  race,  descended  from  Abraham,  settled  in  the  land.  The 
oldest  Arabian  tribes  are  now  extinct,  and  only  a  traditional  memory  even.of  their  names 
exists;  but  the  Semitic  chiefs,  Joktan  or  Kali  tan,  and  Ishmael,  are  generally  considered 
to  be  the  fathers  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The  descendants  of  the  former  are  the  pure 
Arabs;  those  of  the  latter  are  held  to  be  only  Arabicized.  The  princes  of  A.  belong 
wholly  to  the  first.  A  great-grandson  of  Joktan,  Himzar  or  Homeir,  inaugurated  a 
dynasty — the  Himyarides  or  Homerit* — which  ruled  in  Yemen  for  upwards  of  2000 
years.  This  was  a  prosperous  time.  The  Arabs  of  Yemen,  and  partly  those  of  the 
desert,  dwelt  in  towns  and  cultivated  the  soil;  carried  on  commerce  with  the  East 
Indies,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Abyssinia,  in  the  last  of  which  countries  they  planted  numer¬ 
ous  colonies.  The  rest  of  the  people,  however,  lived  nomadically,  as  now.  Bravely,  for 
thousands  of  years,  they  maintained  their  freedom,  their  faith,  and  their  peculiar  cus¬ 
toms  against  the  assaults  of  the  great  military  empires.  Neither  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  nor  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  kings  could  reduce  the  Arabs  to  a  state  of  sub¬ 
jugation.  Alexander  had  determined  to  try  his  power  against  A.,  when  death  inter¬ 
rupted  his  plans.  Three  centuries  after  Alexander’s  death,  the  Romans  had  extended 
their  empire  to  the  borders  of  A.,  and  Trajan,  in  107  a.d.,  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior;  but  though  the  northern  chieftains  were  brought  into  a  formal  subjection  to  the 
empire,  A.  was  not  made  a  Roman  province.  The  old  Himyarides  in  Yemen  stoutly 
maintained  their  independence,  and  an  expedition  against  them  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
completely  failed.  With  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  strife  and  lawlessness 
increased.  The  Arab  races  continued  in  a  scattered,  disorganized  condition,  and  many 
hundreds  of  years  passed  away  in  intestine  wars,  during  which  the  central  highland 
region  was  the  scene  of  those  feuds  of  the  Arab  clans  so  copiously  sung  by  the  native 
poets.  Christianity  found  an  early  entrance  into  A.  The  Jews,  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  migrated  into  A.  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  made  many  proselytes, 
especially  in  Yemen.  This  diversity  of  creeds  in  the  peninsula  was  favorable  to  the 
introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed,  which  forms  the  grand  epoch  in  Arabian 
history,  and  brings  it  into  close  connection  with  the  general  history  of  civilization 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  of  A.  became  united,  and  powerful  enough  to  erect 
new  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  world.  The  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  from  the 
time  of  Mohammed  to  the  fall  of  the  caliphat  of  Bagdad  in  1258,  or  even  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain  in  1492,  is  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
See  the  articles  Moors,  Caliphs.  But  the  movements  which  had  such  great  effects  on 
the  destinies  of  other  nations,  produced  but  little  change  in  the  interior  of  A. ;  and,  after 
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the  brilliant  career  of  conquest  was  ended,  the  peninsula  was  left  in  an  exhausted  con¬ 
dition.  Then  followed  the  subjugation  of  Yemen  by  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  their  expulsion  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  over 
Muscat,  1508-1659;  the  conquests  of  Oman  and  the  temporary  victories  gained  by  the 
Persians  at  the  close  of  the  16tli  c. ;  and,  lastly,  the  appearance  of  the  Wahabis 
(q.v.),  1770,  whose  moral  influence  is  still  felt.  The  latter  took  an  important  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  A.,  but  their  progress  was  interrupted  by  Meliemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of 
Egypt,  who  subjugated  the  coast-country  of  Hedjaz,  with  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Yemen,  and  in  1818  gained  a  decisive  advantage  through  the  victory  of  Ibrahim  Pasha. 
The  subsequent  events  of  the  year  1840,  in  Syria,  compelled  Meliemet,  however,  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  forces,  and  to  resign  all  claims  upon  the  territories  lying  beyond  the  Red 
sea.  See  Wahabis. 

ARA  BIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  So  inseparable  is  the  connection  between  architecture 
and  religion,  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  no  sooner  is  a  new  religion 
engendered  than  it  finds  expression  in  new  architectural  forms.  Of  this  we  have  an 
interesting  instance  in  the  simultaneop^  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  and  of  the  style  of 
architecture  commonly  called  Arabian  or  Moorish,  but  to  which  the  name  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  might  far  more  appropriately  be  given,  seeing  that  it  has  everywhere  followed  the 
religion  of  the  crescent,  and  that  the  Arabians  previously  had  no  architecture  peculiar 
to  themselves.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  style  of  which  we  speak  seems  to  have 
arisen,  as  it  were,  undesignedly,  or,  at  all  events,  without  any  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  it  first  appeared.  The  followers  of  the  prophet  contem¬ 
plated  nothing  peculiar  in  their  ecclesiastical  structures;  and  at  first  their  mosques  were 
built  by  Christian  architects  from  Constantinople.  As  a  natural  consequence,  they 
resembled  Byzantine  churches,  modified  in  the  countries  of  which  the  Moors  successively 
possessed  themselves  by  the  features  of  the  existing  churches.  Gradually  the  new  and 
fanciful  ornamentation  known  as  arabesque  (q.v.)  was  added  to  the  recognized  features 
of  Greek  and  Roman  edifices.  The  exclusion  of  animal  figures,  which  their  abhorrence 
of  the  very  appearance  of  idolatry  necessitated,  confined  the  Mohammedan  artists  to  the 
imitation  of  vegetable  productions,  varied  by  geometrical  patterns  and  inscriptions,  of 
which  the  letters  were  woven  into  forms  which  suited  them  for  architectural  uses.  But 
the  most  original  feature  in  their  edifices,  and  that  by  which  they  have  continued  to  be 
marked  from  all  others,  is  the  horse  shoe  arch.  The  pointed  arch,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
the  various  forms  of  the  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  arches,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  we  are  indebted  for  them  to  the  rich  invention  of  the  Moorish  architects,  have  become 
so  entirely  Christian  as  to  be  no  longer  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  religion  of  the 
prophet.  It  is  said  that  the  pointed  arch  is  to  be  found  in  Mohammedan  buildings  so 
early  as  780  a.d.  (Parker’s  Glossary  of  Architecture),  whereas  the  earliest  examples  of  its 
use  in  Christian  architecture  belong  to  the  12th  c.  Moorish  architecture  probably  reached 
its  highest  point  of  development  in  the  Alhambra,  with  the  characteristics  of  which  the 
English  public  have  been  made  familiar  by  means  of  the  court  which  bears  its  name  in 
the  palace  at  Sydenham. 

ARABIAN  GULF.  See  Red  Sea. 

ARABIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  Regarding  the  oldest  literary  culture 
of  the  Arabians,  we  possess  but  slight  information.  That  their  poetry  at  least  must  have 
had  a  very  early  development,  may  be  inferred  from  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  characterized  for  their  high  spirit,  courage,  love  of  adventure,  and 
delight  in  the  glory  of  war.  As  far  back  as  Solomon’s  time,  the  queen  of  Sheba  (proba¬ 
bly  Arabia  Felix)  was  noted  for  her  sententious  sayings.  The  nomadic  tribes,  living 
under  the  patriarchal  rule  of  their  sheiks,  possessed  everything  that  was  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  a  simple  and  natural  poetry.  They  had  quick  and  vivid  feelings,  and  a  rich, 
glowing  fancy,  which,  operating  upon  the  perils,  the  hardships,  and  strange  confederate 
life  they  led  in  those  barren  sand- deserts,  and  amongst  naked  rocks,  could  hardly  fail  to 
call  forth  a  wild  and  vigorous  minstrelsy.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  the  Ara¬ 
bians  had  celebrated  poets  who  sang  the  feuds  of  tribes,  and  the  praises  of  heroes  and 
fair  women.  During  the  great  fairs  at  Mecca  and  Okadh,  poetic  contests  were  held 
before  the  people  as  at  the  Grecian  games:  and  the  poems  to  which  the  prize  was 
awarded  were  rewritten  in  golden  characters,  and  suspended  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
the  venerable  national  temple  which  the  Mohammedans  affirm  to  have  been  built  by 
Abraham,  or  Ishmael.  They  are  termed  the  Moallakdt — i.e.,  “the  suspended” — from 
the  honor  conferred  on  them,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  pathos,  soaring  conceptions, 
richness  of  imagery  and  phraseology,  free  and  unconstrained  spirit,  and  the  glow  of  their 
love  and  hate.  Among  the  famous  poets  of  this  early  period  are  Nabegha,  Asha,  Shan- 
fara— whose  works  were  translated  and  published  by  De  Sacy  in  his  Ghrestomathie  Arabe 
—and,  lastly,  Kaab-ben-Zohair,  who  lived  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed. 

But  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Arabic  culture  is  that  which  Mohammed  himself 
inaugurated  in  the  Koran.  His  new  doctrines  of  faith  and  life,  collected  under  this  title 
by  the  first  calif,  Abubekr,  were  revised  and  published  by  Othman,  the  third  calif.  The 
naturally  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Arabs  found  a  suitable  excitement  in  the  half-reiigious, 
half  military  system  of  Mohammed,  and,  after  his  death,  their  fanaticism  prepared  them 
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for  their  subsequent  career.  Like  an  overwhelming  torrent,  they  passed  over  the 
neighboring  states,  and  in  the  short  space  of  80  years  from  the  death  of  their  prophet, 
had  extended  their  dominion  from  Egypt  to  India,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Samarcand. 
During  this  time  nothing  can  be  said  of  their  culture  and  refinement.  A  fanatical  desire 
of  conquest  prevailed.  Gradually,  however,  by  their  intercourse  with  civilized  nations, 
the  Arabian  conquerors  were  themselves  subjected  to  the  humanizing  influence  of  letters, 
and,  after  749  a.d.,  or  during  the  reign  of  the  Abassides,  literature,  arts,  and  sciences 
appeared,  and  were  generously  fostered  under  the  splendid  sway,  first  of  Almansor 
(754-775),  and  afterwards  of  the  celebrated  Harun-al-Raschid  (786-808).  Learned  men 
were  now  invited  from  many  countries,  and  remunerated  for  their  labors  with  princely 
munificence;  the  works  of  the  best  Greek,  Syriac,  and  old  Persian  wuiters  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Arabic,  and  spread  abroad  in  numerous  copies.  The  calif  Al-Mamun,  who 
reigned  from  818  to  833,  offered  to  the  Greek  emperor  five  tons  of  gold  and  a  perpetual 
treaty  of  peace,  on  condition  that  the  philosopher  Leo  should  be  allowed  for  a  time  to 
give  instruction  to  the  former.  There  are  few  instances  of  such  a  price  offered  for 
lessons  in  philosophy..  Under  the  sway  of  the  same  Al-Mamun,  excellent  schools  were 
founded  in  Bagdad,  Basra,  Bokhara,  and  Kufa;  while  large  libraries  were  collected  at 
Alexandria,  Bagdad,  and  Cairo.  In  Spain,  the  high  school  of  Cordova  rivaled  the 
literary  fame  of  Bagdad,  and,  generally,  in  the  10th  c.,  the  Arabs  appeared  everywhere 
as  the  preservers  and  distributers  of  knowledge.  Pupils  from  France,  and  other  European 
countries,  then  began  to  repair  to  Spain  in  great  numbers,  to  study  mathematics  and 
medicine  under  the  Arabs.  There  were  14  academies,  with  many  preparatory  and 
upper  schools  in  Spain,  and  5  very  considerable  public  libraries;  that  of  the  calif  Hakem 
containing,  as  is  said,  more  than  600,000  volumes.  This  state  of  culture,  when  compared 
with  that  prevalent  before  Mohammed,  shows  a  rapidity  of  progress  in  knowledge  almost 
as  remarkable  as  the  career  of  Arabian  conquest. 

In  geography,  history,  philosophy,  medicine,  physics,  and  mathematics,  the  Arabians 
rendered  important  services  to  science ;  and  the  Arabic  words  still  employed  in  science — 
such  as  algebra,  alcohol,  azimuth,  zenith,  nadir,  with  many  names  of  stars,  etc. — remain 
as  indications  of  their  influence  on  the  early  intellectual  culture  of  Europe.  But 
geography  owes  most  to  them  during  the  middle  ages.  In  Africa  and  Asia,  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  geographical  science  were  extended,  and  the  old  Arab  treatises  on  geography  and 
works  of  travels  in  several  countries  by  Abulfeda,  Edrisi,  Leo  Africanus,  Ibn  Batuta, 
Ibn  Foslan,  Ibn  Jobair,  Albiruni  the  astronomer,  and  others,  are  still  interesting  and 
valuable. 

History  was  also  studiously  cultivated.  The  oldest  Arabic  historian  of  whom  we 
know  is  Moliammed-al-Kelbi  (d.  in  819).  About  the  same  period,  however,  flourished 
several  other  historians.  After  the  dawn  of  the  10th  c.,  history  became  a  favorite  study 
of  the  Arabs.  The  first  who  attempted  a  universal  survey  of  the  subject  were  Masudi, 
Tabari,  Hamza  of  Ispahan,  and  Eutvchius,  the  Christian  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
Masudi’s  work  is  entitled  Meadows  of  Glold  and  Mines  of  Gems.  These  wTere  followed  by 
Abulfaraj  and  George  Elmakin  (both  Christians),  Abulfeda,  and  others.  Nuvairi  wrote 
a  History  of  Sicily  under  the  Government  of  the  Arabs.  Various  sections  of  Arabic  his¬ 
tories  relating  to  the  crusades  have  been  translated  into  French.  On  the  dominion  of 
the  Arabs  in  Spain,  several  works  were  written  by  Abul-Kasem  of  Cordova  (d.  in  1139), 
Temini,  and  others.  For  extended  notices  we  may  refer  the  student  of  Arabic  literature 
to  the  translawons  by  Quatremere  and  others;  but  especially  to  the  Encyklopadisc hen 
TJebersicht  der  Wissenschaften  des  Orients ,  by  Von  Hammer  (2  vols.  Leip.  1804). 

Arabian  theology  and  jurisprudence  are  intimately  connected,  and  both  founded  on 
the  Koran;  but  are  by  no  means  so  simple  and  uniform  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Speculation  first  began  to  prevail  during  the  Ommaiade  dynasty,  and  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  to  be  studied  by  the  Arabs.  As  a  consequence,  the  vague  statements  of  the 
Koran  were  soon  variously  interpreted,  and  a  host  of  sects  gradually  arose.  Of  these  4 
only  are  regarded  as  orthodox,  leaving  not  less  than  72  heretical,  whose  discordant  tenets 
are  stated  in  the  work  of  Sharistani  (edited  by  Cureton,  London,  1842).  The  four  ortho¬ 
dox  sects  are:  the  Hanefites,  who  do  not  reject  tradition,  but  subordinate  it  to  rational¬ 
ism  ;  the  Shafites,  who  entirely  refuse  the  aids  of  reason  and  philosophy  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  theology;  the  Kambalites  and  the  Malechites,  who  allow  speculation  on  points 
where  there  is  no  tradition.  The  collection  of  traditions  known  as  the  Sunna  gives  an 
account  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mohammed,  and,  though  pedantic  in  its  details,  is 
in  substance  more  valuable  than  the  Koran.  The  interpretation  of  the  Koran  constitutes 
the  principal  part  of  education  in  theological  jurisprudence.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  commentators  are  Samakhshari  and  Baidhawi.  The  conquest  of  Algiers  has  rendered 
the  study  of  Arabic  or  Mohammedan  law  indispensable  to  the  French.  The  result  is, 
that  several  most  important  works  on  that  subject  have  appeared  of  late  from  the  Paris 
press,  such  as  Precis  de  Jurisprudence  Musulmane,  selon  le  Rite  Malechite  par  Khalil-lbn- 
Ishaic  (translated  by  Perron,  Paris,  1848),  and  Legislation  Musulmane  Sunnite,  Rite  Ilanefi 

(Paris,  1848).  , 

Arabian  philosophy,  which  was  of  Grecian  origin,  held  the  same  relation  to  the 
Koran  as  the  scholasticism  of  the  middle  ages  did  to  the  Christian  Scriptures— that  is, 
it  wras  regarded  as  the  servant  of  faith.  The  chief  study  of  the  Arabs  was  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  who  became  known  in  Spain,  and  subsequently  in  all  western  Europe, 
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through  translations  from  Arabic  into  Latin ;  though  the  Arabs  themselves  only  knew 
the  Greek  philosopher  in  translations  made  during  the  time  of  the  Abassides.  Especial 
attention  was  paid  to  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  most  distinguished  of  their  philo¬ 
sophical  writers  are :  Alkendi  of  Basra,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c. ; 
Alfarabi,  who  wrote  a  work  on  First  Principles  in  954;  Avicenna  (d.  1036),  who  com¬ 
bined  the  study  of  logic  and  metaphysics  with  that  of  medicine,  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  chemistry,  nosology,  and  medical  botany;  Ibn-*Yahya,  who  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  an  original  thinker;  Alghazali  (  d.  1111),  who  wrote  a  book  entitled  The 
Destruction  of  all  Idolatrous  Philosophical  Systems ;  Abubekr-ibn-Tofail  (d.  1190),  who 
taught  in  his  philosophical  novel  Hai-ebn-  Tokdan  (edited  by  Pococke,  Oxford,  1671)  the 
development  of  men  from  animals;  and  his  pupil,  Averrhoes,  greatly  esteemed  as  an 
expositor  of  Aristotle.  For  an  account  of  these  men  and  their  systems,  see  Sur  les  Ecoles 
Philosophiques  chez  les  Arabes,  etc. ,  by  Schmolders  (Paris,  1842),  and  Ritter’s  Ueber  unsere 
Kenntniss  der  Arab.  Pliilosophie  (Gott.  1844);  also  Renan’s  Averroes  et  V Arerroisme  (1850). 

Many  of  these  illustrious  Arabian  philosophers  were  also  physicians.  The  great  skill 
which  the  Arabs  acquired  in  their  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  properties  of  medicinal 
herbs  is  traced  by  Humboldt  to  theii*  geographical  position.  The  southern  part  of 
Arabia  “  is  characterized  by  the  highly  developed  vital  force  pervading  vegetation,  by 
which  an  abundance  of  aromatic  and  balsamic  juices  is  yielded  to  man  from  various  bene¬ 
ficial  and  deleterious  substances.  The  attention  of  the  people  must  early  have  been  directed 
to  the  natural  products  of  their  native  soil,  and  those  brought  as  articles  of  commerce 
from  the  accessible  coasts  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  eastern  Africa.  Hence  arose  the 
wish  to  distinguish  carefully  from  one  another  these  precious  articles  of  commerce, 

which  were  so  important  to  medicine,  manufacture,  etc . The  science  of  medicine, 

when  considered  with  reference  to  its  scientific  development,  is  essentially  a  creation  of 
the  Arabs,  to  whom  the  oldest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  richest  sources  of 
knowledge — that  of  the  Indian  physicians — had  been  early  opened.  Chemical  pharmacy 
(see  Alchemy)  was  created  by  the  Arabs,  whilst  to  them  are  also  due  the  first  official 
prescriptions  regarding  the  preparation  and  admixture  of  different  remedial  agents — the 
dispensing  recipes  of  the  present  day.  These  were  subsequently  diffused  over  the  south  of 
Europe  by  the  school  of  Salerno”  (Humboldt’s  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  581,  Bolm’stranslation). 
Pharmacy  and  materia  medica  naturally  led  to  botany  and  chemistry.  For  three  centuries, 
from  the  8th  to  the  lltli — a  rich  scientific  culture  prevailed.  Schools  of  philosophy  and 
medicine  sprung  up  at  Jondisahur,  Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Firuzabad,  Bokhara,  Kufa,  Basra, 
Alexandria,  Cordova,  etc.  In  all  departments  of  medical  science  a  great  advance  was 
made,  except  in  anatomy.  The  reason  of  this  exception  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Koran 
forbids  the  dissection  of  bodies.  The  most  famous  writers  on  medicine  are  Aharun, 
Alkendi,  Avicenna  (q.v.),  who  wrote  the  Canon  of  Medicine,  for  a  long  time  the  only  hand¬ 
book  on  the  subject;  Ali-ben- Abbas,  Ishak-ben-Soleiman,  Abulkasem,  Averrhoes  (q.v.), 
who  wrote  a  complete  system  of  medicine ;  Ali-ben-Isa,  etc. 

In  mathematics,  the  Arabs  made  great  advances  by  the  introduction  of  the  numerals 
and  mode  of  notation  now  in  use,  of  the  sine  instead  of  the  chord  (in  trigonometry),  and 
of  a  more  extended  application  of  algebra.  Astronomy  was  zealousty  studied  in  the 
famous  schools  and  observatories  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova.  Alzahan  wrote  upon  optics; 
Nassireddin  translated  the  Elements  of  Euclid;  Jeber-ben-Afla  furnished  a  commentary 
on  the  trigonometry  of  Ptolemy,  etc.  The  Almagest  or  System  of  Astronomy  by  Ptolemy, 
was  translated  into  Arabic  by  Alhazi  and  Sergius  as  early  as  812.  In  the  10th  c.,  Albaten 
observed  the  advance  of  the  line  of  the  apsides  in  the  earth’s  orbit;  Mohammed-ben- 
Jeber-al-Batani,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;  Alpetragius  wrote  a  theory  of  the  planets; 
and  Abul-Hassan-Ali  on  astronomical  instruments. 

Besides  these  advances  in  the  solid  branches  of  knowledge,  the  genius  of  the  Arabs 
continually  flowered  into  poetry.  Numerous  poets  sprang  up  in  all  lands  where  the 
children  of  the  desert  had  carried  their  irresistible  faith.  Their  verse,  however,  was  not 
like  the  rude,  simple  minstrelsy  of  a  purely  patriarchal  people;  it  gradually  allied  itself 
to  the  prevailing  culture,  and  took,  especially  in  the  golden  epoch  of  Arabian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  highly  artistic  form.  Motenebbi,  Abul-Ala,  and  others  acquired  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  for  their  delicate  idylls;  Busiri,  for  his  eulogy  of  Mohammed;  Hannidani,  as  the 
first  to  introduce  novels  in  verse  (of  which  he  wrote  400  under  the  title  of  Makdmdl),  a 
style  of  literature  which  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Hariri ;  Azzeddin,  for  his  ingenious 
allegorical  poem,  “The  Birds  and  the  Flowers.”  Besides  these,  a  singularly  wild  and 
fantastic  prose  literature  made  its  appearance,  in  which  the  craving  for  the  wonderfid 
and  gorgeous,  so  characteristic  of  the  restless,  adventure-loving  Arabs,  was  richly  gratified. 
Romances  and  legendary  tales  abounded.  The  most  famous  of  these  are:  The 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments  (q.v.),  The  Exploits  of  Antar,  The  Exploits  of  the  Cham¬ 
pions,  and  The  Exploits  of  the  Hero.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  drama,  there  was 
no  sort  of  poetry  which  the  Arabs  did  not  attempt.  The  effect  of  this  universality  and 
richness  in  Arabic  literature  was,  that  it  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  modern 
European  poetry.  The  tales  of  fays,  charms,  sorceries,  and  the  whole  gorgeous 
machinery  of  enchantment  passed  into  the  poetry  of  the  west.  During  the  middle  ages 
of  European  history,  several  of  the  most  popular  and  wide-spread  books  were  of  Arabic 
origin ;  such  as,  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,  and  The  Fables  of  Bidpai,  though  the  Arabians 
themselves  borrowed  largely  from  the  Persian  stories  and  the  Greek  fables. 
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All  this  culture  of  the  early  ages  of  Mohammedanism  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
Ignorance  which  now  prevails  among  the  Arabs.  The  brutal  fanaticism  of  the  Turks 
nipped  the  blooming  promise  of  the  east;  sunk  in  stupid  indolence,  the  peoples  await  in 
apathetic  resignation  their  deliverance  and  return  to  higher  modes  of  life.  Literature 
furnishes  now  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  Learning  spends  itself  principally  in  commen¬ 
taries  and  scholia,  in  scholastic  discussions  on  the  subject-matter  of  dogmatics  and  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  in  tedious  grammatical  disquisitions  concerning  the  old  Arabic  speech, 
generally  acute  and  subtle,  but  always  unprofitable  and  unenlivening.  The  swift  and 
mobile  genius  of  the  east  has  departed,  and  pedantic  dullness  has  usurped  its  place. 
There  are  “Dryasdusts”  even  in  the  desert.  A  few  modern  writers  have  attempted,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  imitate  European  forms  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  Michael  Sabbagh  of  Syria  {La  Colombe  Messagere,  Arabic  and  French, 
Paris,  1805);  the  Sheik,  Refaa  of  Cairo  {The  Broken  Lyre,  Paris,  1827;  Manners  and 
Customs  of  thj  Europeans,  Cairo,  1834;  Travels  in  France,  Cairo,  1825);  and  Nasif-Effendi, 
of  Beirut,  who  wrote  the  critical  observations  in  De  Sacy’s  edition  of  Hariri  {Epislola 
Critica,  Leipsic,  1848). 

The  Arabic  also  possesses  a  Christian  and  Jewish  literature  which,  however,  is 
chiefly  ecclesiastical.  Its  principal  ornaments  are  Eutychius,  Elmakin,  and  Abulfaraj. 
Translations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the 
Septuagint,  or  from  Latin  versions.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Spanish  Jews  employed 
Arabic  for  their  learned  compositions;  and  several  of  the  most  important  works  of  Moses 
Maimonides,  etc.,  were  originally  written  in  that  tongue. 

The  Arabic  language,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  at  once  both  rich  and  pooi\  It  is 
necessarily  destitute  of  innumerable  words  describing  those  ideas  and  objects  which  only 
civilization  can  develop  or  produce;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rich  and  nimble  fancy 
of  the  Arabians  has  multiplied,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  the  synonyms  of  their 
desert-tongue,  so  that  in  some  cases  several  hundreds  of  expressions  are  found  for  the 
same  thing.  The  Arabic  belongs  to  the  so-called  Semitic  family  of  languages,  among 
which  it  is  distinguished  for  its  antiquity  and  soft  flexible  grace.  It  is  divided  into  two 
dialects — a  northern  and  southern.  The  former,  througli  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Koran,  became  the  predominant  language  of  literature  and  commerce  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  A.  dominions;  the  latter,  called  the  Himyarite,  although  in  all 
probability  the  source  of  the  Ethiopic  language  and  writing,  is  known  as  yet  only  by  a 
few  inscriptions,  etc.  The  earliest  Arabic  grammarian  is  Abul-Aswad-al-Duli,  who 
flourished  under  the  fourth  calif,  Ali.  The  first  wdio  reduced  the  prosody  and  metre  of 
the  Arabian  poets  to  a  system,  was  Khalil-ben-Alimed-al-Ferahidi  of  Basra.  Al-Jauliari, 
who  died  in  1009  a.d.,  drew  up  a  dictionary  of  the  pure  Arabic  speech,  which  he  entitled 
Al-Sihali  (“  Purity”),  andwdiich  is  held  in  high  estimation  to  this  day.  Mohammed-ben- 
Yakub-al-Firuzabadi,  who  d.  in  1414,  was  the  author  of  an  Arabic  Thesaurus,  entitled 
Al-Kamus  (“  The  Ocean”),  which  is  the  best  lexicon  in  the  language,  and  has  conse¬ 
quently  been  translated  into  Persian  and  Turkish.  Jordshani  has  explained,  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  Arabic  art  and  science.  His 
work  was  published  by  Eltigel  (Leip.  1845),  under  the  title  of  Definitiones.  Meidani 
made  a  large  collection  of  Arabic  “saws,”  apothegms,  etc.,  which  was  published  by 
Ereytag,  Bonn,  1838.  Through  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  their 
language  became  knowrn  in  Europe;  but  notwithstanding  the  numerous  traces  of  its 
influence  in  various  European  tongues,  it  became  forgotten  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain.  The  first  European  scholars  who  earnestly  took  up  the  subject  were 
the  Dutch,  in  the  17th  c. ;  after  them,  the  Germans,  French,  and  English.  It  is  now, 
howrever,  beginning  to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  learned  theological  education. 
The  modern  Arabic  of  the  inhabitants  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Koran,  but 
the  lapse  of  time  has  gradually  introduced  changes  in  the  grammatical  forms  of  the 
language,  similar  to  those  which  have  occurred  in  other  languages.  The  purest  Arabic 
is  said  to  be  spoken  in  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  With  the  exception  of  the  Roman  char¬ 
acters,  the  Arabic  have  been  more  widely  diffused  than  those  of  any  other  tongue  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  (See  Moller’s  Oriental  Palaeography,  Eisleben,  1844,  etc.) 

Arabic  Writing. — Like  all  Semitic  writing,  this  proceeds  from  right  to  left.  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  old  Syriac,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  Arabia  by  Christian 
missionaries  about  the  time  of  Mohammed.  In  its  oldest  form  it  is  called  Kufic,  from 
the  town  of  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates,  where  the  transcription  of  the  Koran  was  busily 
carried  on.  Its  characters  are  rude  and  coarse,  and  it  has  particular  symbols  for  only  16 
of  the  28  Arabic  consonants.  This  writing,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  employed  for 
300  years,  and  for  coins  and  inscriptions  even  later;  but  in  the  10th  c.  it  was  displaced 
for  common  purposes  by  a  current  handwriting,  the  Neskhi,  introduced  by  Ebn  Mokla. 
This  is  the  character  still  in  use.  In  it,  the  consonants  which  resemble  each  other  are 
distinguished  by  points,  and  the  vowels  by  strokes  over  and  under  the  line. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS,  a  collection  of  Oriental  tales,  first  made 
knowrn  to  Europe  by  Antony  Galland,  a  French  orientalist,  under  the  title  of  The  Thou¬ 
sand  and  One  Nights,  Arabian  Stories,  Translated  into  French,  They  were  published  at 
Paris,  in  12  vols.  12mo,  from  1704  till  1717,  and  were  received  by  many  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  genius  of  the  translator  himself,  rather  than  the  collection  of  an  unknown 
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Arabian  author,  as  Galland  had  stated  in  liis  dedication.  Oriental  scholars  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  at  first  to  declare  against  their  authenticity,  and  denounce  them  as  forgeries. 
Having  taken  only  an  obscure  place  in  the  literature  of  the  east,  and  their  style  unfit¬ 
ting  them  from  being  classed  among  models  of  eloquence  or  taste — having  no  object  of 
a  religious,  moral,  or  philosophical  kind  in  view,  while  the  manners  and  customs  delin¬ 
eated  in  them  were  different  from  all  received  ideas  of  those  of  the  Moslem  nations — 
their  success  took  the  critics  by  surprise.  The  work  became  highly  esteemed  by  the 
public ;  it  filled  Europe  with  its  fame ;  it  had  abundance  of  readers,  and  no  lack  of 
editors.  Few  books  have  been  translated  into  so  many  different  languages,  and  given 
delight  to  so  large  a  number  of  readers.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  these  Oriental  tales,  there 
has  sprung  up  a  new  branch  of  literature,  for  their  influence  on  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  easily  discernible.  Here  are  found,  depicted  with  much  simplicity  and 
great  effect,  the  scenes  of  the  town-life  of  the  Moslem.  The  prowess  of  the  Arab  knight, 
liis  passion  for  adventure,  his  dexterity,  his  love  and  his  revenge,  the  craft  of  his  wives, 
the  hypocrisy  of  his  priests,  and  the  corruptibility  of  his  judges,  are  all  dramatically 
delineated — far  more  vividly  represented,  in  fact,  than  is  possible  in  a  book  of  travels; 
while  gilded  palaces,  charming  womenf  lovely  gardens,  and  exquisite  repasts  captivate 
the  senses  of  the  reader,  and  transport  him  to  the  land  of  wonder  and  enjoyment.  Be¬ 
sides  entertaining  the  mind  with  the  kaleidoscopic  wonders  of  a  teeming  and  luxurious 
fancy,  which  is  their  most  obvious  merit,  they  present  a  treasure  of  instruction  upon  life 
in  general,  and  oriental  life  in  particular.  And  this  is  undeniable,  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  that  the  aspects  of  society  they  depict  are  far  from  standing  high  in  the  social  scale, 
either  as  to  civilization  or  morality.  In  them  no  story  is  to  be  found  that  will  rank  in 
morality  with  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  simply  because  the  Moslem  faith  will 
not  admit  of  that,  any  more  than  the  decline  of  Arab  civilization  at  the  time  the  tales 
must  have  been  originally  promulgated.  Indeed,  the  first  translator,  having  a  conviction 
of  a  demoralizing  tendency  of  this  kind,  avoided  giving  several  objectionable  parts  of 
some  of  the  stories.  The  thread  of  the  narrative  in  these  entertainments  is  generally 
simple  and  clear,  often  leading  into  the  departments  of  fable,  and  occasionally  into  the 
regions  of  the  supernatural  and  the  domains  of  popular  superstition.  The  tales,  even 
when  long,  are  not  tiresome;  for  they  consist  of  shorter  stories  branching  off  from  the 
main  one,  or  rather  incased  within  it,  the  smaller  within  the  larger,  and  perhaps  a 
smaller  within  that,  like  the  little  boxes  used  by  conjurors. 

For  many  years  all  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nigh  ts  has 
been  dispelled.  Several  MS.  copies  have  been  found,  and  no  less  than  four  editions  of 
the  Arabic  text  have  been  published.  A  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  medieval  and 
modern  Arab  life  has  proven  the  genuineness  of  the  stories,  and  the  truthfulness  of  their 
general  representation  of  the  mind  of  the  Moslem.  In  them  there  are  evident  signs  of 
a  declension  from  a  refined  and  superior  civilization;  the  marvelous  and  supernatural  is 
predominant;  despotism  in  all  its  forms  is  manifest;  and  a  prevalent  falsity  and  insin¬ 
cerity  of  character  visible,  not  only  in  the  narrative,  but  in  the  tone  of  common  conver¬ 
sation,  replete  as  it  is  with  oaths  and  asseverations. 

The  origin  of  the  work — where  and  by  whom  written — is  still  involved  in  mystery. 
According  to  some,  the  tales  are  susceptible  of  a  threefold  division.  The  most  beautiful, 
and  in  fanc}r  the  richest,  appear  to  have  come  from  India,  the  cradle  of  story  and  fable ; 
the  tender  and  often  sentimental  love  tales  seem  of  Persian  origin;  while  the  masterly 
pictures  of  life,  and  the  wutty  anecdotes,  claim  to  be  the  product  of  Arabia.  Through¬ 
out,  howTever,  everything  is  conformable  to  the  character  and  customs  of  the  town 
population  of  Arabia,  and  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  baron  de  Sacy,  in  1829,  thus 
stated  his  opinion  on  these  points.  Speaking  of  the  work  he  says :  “  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  wTas  originally  written  in  Syria,  and  in  the  vulgar  dialect;  that  it  was  never  com¬ 
pleted  by  its  author;  that,  subsequently,  imitators  endeavored  to  perfect  the  work,  either 
by  the  insertion  of  novels  already  knowm,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
collection,  or  by  composing  some  themselves,  with  more  or  less  talent,  whence  arise  the 
great  variations  observable  among  the  different  MSS.  of  the  collection ;  that  the  inserted 
tales  were  added  at  different  periods,  and  perhaps  in  different  countries,  but  chiefly  in 
Egypt;  and,  lastly  the  only  thing  which  can  be  affirmed,  with  much  appearance  of 
probability,  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  work  was  composed,  is — that  it  is  not  very 
old,  as  its  language  proves,  but  still  that,  wThen  it  was  brought  out,  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  coffee  was  unknowm,  since  no  mention  of  either  is  made  in  the  work.” 

Galland’s  French  edition  was  speedity  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe; 
edition  following  edition  with  great  rapidity,  some  of  them  with  enlargements  and 
others  with  modifications.  Latterly,  a  Dr.  Scott  gave  a  superior  English  edition,  “  care¬ 
fully  revised,  and  occasionally  corrected  from  the  Arabic.”  At  length  a  new  English 
translation  from  the  Arabic,  with  copious  notes  and  highly  artistic  embellishments, 
appeared  in  1839.  It  was  the  work  of  Edward  William  Lane,  a  gentleman  whose  long 
residence  in  Egypt  enabled  him  to  acquire  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs,  as  has  furnished  not  only  a  superior 
version,  but  a  series  of  notes  embodying  a  portraiture  of  Egypto-Arabian  life  at  once 
faithful  and  vivid. 

The  popularity  of  this  wmnderful  book  has  given  rise  to  hundreds  of  imitations. 
Among  the  best  of  the  French  are — Les  Mille  et  Un  Jours,  Mille  et  line  Quart  d'Heures, 
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and  the  Contes  d'un  Endormeur;  perhaps  the  best  of  the  English  imitations  is  the  Tales 
of  the  Genii,  by  Sir  Charles  Morell;  while  the  best  of  the  German  appears  to  be  one  got 
up  from  the  Perso- Arabic,  the  Fa-raj  bad  el  Shidda  (Joy  after  Sorrow),  a  popular  work 
and  repeatedly  published. 

ARABIAN  NUMERALS  or  Ciphers— the  characters  0, 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Properly, 
they  should  be  styled  Hindu  or  Indian  numerals,  for  the  Arabs  borrowed  them,  along 
with  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  from  the  Hindus.  According  to  one  account, 
Herbert  (afterwards  Sylvester  II.)  learned  the  use  of  them  from  the  Moors  in  Spain  in 
the  10th  c. ;  others  think  it  more  probable  that  Leonardo  of  Pisa  (see  Algebra)  first 
introduced  them  from  the  east  into  Italy  about  1202.  Yet  the  use  of  them  was  long  in 
making  its  way,  and  was  not  general  before  the  invention  of  printing.  Accounts  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  kept  in  Roman  numerals  up  to  the  16th  century.  See  Numerals  and 
Numeration. 

ARABIAN  SEA,  anciently  Mare  Erythrceum,  or  the  Red  Sea,  that  bay  of  the  Indian 
ocean  which  lies  between  India  on  the  east  and  Arabia  on  the  west.  Its  northern  boun¬ 
dary  is  Beloochistan;  while  its  natural  and  convenient  limit  on  the  south  is  a  line  drawn 
Irom  cape  Comorin  in  Hindustan  to  cape  Guardafui  in  Africa,  and  thence  continued 
along  the  coast  to  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  In  e.  long,  it  extends  from  43°  32'  at 
cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  to  77  30'  at  cape  Comorin;  and  in  n.  lat.  from  8°  5'  at  cape 

Comorin,  to  about  26 3  at  the  s.w.  point  of  Beloochistan.  Including  its  twTo  great  arms, 
the  Red  sea  proper  and  the  Persian  gulf,  it  stretches  far  both  north  and  west  By  the 
former  it  is,  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  in  1869,  connected  with  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  sea.  In  this  last  aspect  the  A.  S.  long  occupied  a  most  prominent  place  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world — a  place  which,  after  having  lost  it  for  more  than  300  years 
through  the  doubling  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  it  has  lately  in  a  great  measure 
regained,  through  the  enterprise  of  English  capitalists,  the  Egyptian  government,  and 
the  perseverance  of  M.  Lesseps. 

In  the  history  of  navigation,  also,  the  A.  S.  proper  is  specially  entitled  to  notice  It 
was  along  its  northern  shores  that  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  well-authenticated  voyage,  on  a  large  scale,  of  exploration  and  discovery; 
and  across  it  the  trade-winds,  blowing  alternately  from  n.e.  and  s.w.,  were  wont  to  waft 
the  Greeks  of  Egypt,  without  either  chart  or  compass,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  See  Suez  Canal. 

ARAB'ICI,  or  Arabians,  a  sect  in  Arabia  in  the  3d  c.  who  held  that  the  soul  dies 
with  the  body  and  will  be  raised  again  with  it.  Eusebius  says  that  Origen  convinced 
them  of  their  error,  and  they  renounced  it  at  the  “  Council  of  Arabia,”  a.d.  246. 

AR'ABINE  is  the  essential  principle  of  gum-arabic  (q.v.),  and  is  obtained  pure  by 
adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  in  water,  when  the  A.  is  precipitated  in  white 
flocculi. 

ARACAN',  or  Arracan,  the  most  northern  division  of  British  Burmah,  is  bounded 
on  the  n.  by  Chittagong,  on  the  e.  by  Ava,  on  the  s.  by  Pegu,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  bay 
of  Bengal.  It  extends  in  n.  lat.  from  18°  to  21°  33',  and  in  e.  long,  from  92°  10'  to 
94°  50'.  Its  extreme  length  is  290  m.;  and  its  breadth  from  90  m.  at  the  n.,  gradually 
diminishes  towards  the  s. ,  so  as  to  yield  an  average  of  little  more  than  45.  The  area  is 
14,526  sq.  miles.  A  range  of  mountains,  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast,  the  highest 
point  7000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  separates  A.  from  Pegu  and  upper  Burmah.  The 
soil  of  the  northern  portion  of  A.  is  alluvial;  but  the  country  is  hilly,  difficult  of  access, 
and  covered  with  forest.  The  province  is  divided  into  four  districts — Akyab,  Sandoway. 
Ramree,  and  North  Aracan.  The  British  conquest  of  the  province  has  been  highly 
beneficial  in  every  way.  In  1825-26,  the  population  was  only  about  100,000;  in  1831  it 
was  173,000,  showing  an  increase  of  73  per  cent  in  5  or  6  years;  in  1839  it  had  increased 
to  248,000  ;  before  1854  it  was  upwards  of  321,000  ;  in  1872,  483,363  ;  and  in  the  census 
of  1881,  it  was  stated  to  be  587,518.  With  these  results  the  face  of  the  country  and  the 
state  of  trade  fully  correspond.  Rice  and  salt  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  exportation  ; 
the  others  are  tobacco,  sugar,  wood,  oil,  betel  nuts,  buffalo  hides  and  horns,  elephants’ 
teeth,  dried  fish,  and  edible  birds’  nests.  The  imports  consist  of  British  woolens,  mus¬ 
lins,  cutlery  and  glass. 

There  have  been  various  indications  of  a  volcanic  nature  in  A.  In  the  islands  of 
Ramree  and  Cheduba  there  exist  springs  of  muddy  water  which  emit  bubbles  of  gas. 
Two  severe  earthquakes  have  taken  place  respectively  in  1763  and  1833,  the  latter  having 
thrown  up,  in  several  places,  muddy  water  of  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  also,  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  spot,  vapor  and  flame  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  Of  the  mineral 
resources  very  little  is  known.  Iron-ore  has  been  found,  but  not  in  such  quantity  and 
quality  as  to  come  into  profitable  competition  with  British  iron.  Coal  also  exists,  which, 
is  understood  to  be  good,  but,  from  whatever  cause,  it  has  not  been  extensively  worked. 
There  are  no  lakes  in  the  province,  nor  are  there  any  rivers  of  much  importance,  though 
the  Aeng,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  available  among  them,  is  said  to  be  navigable 
during  spring-tides  to  45  m.  from  its  mouth. 

ARACAN',  or  Arracan,  a  city  of  British  Burmah,  and,  till  lately,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  about  50  m.  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  20°  42' n.. 
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and  long.  93°  24'  e.  Lying  in  a  swampy  valley  which,  on  almost  every  side,  is  confined 
by  hills,  A.  is  subject  to  febrile  disease  in  all  its  forms.  Previous  to  the  first  Burmese 
War — the  occasion  which  brought  it  under  British  dominion — it  is  said  to  have  contained 
18,000  houses;  while  in  1835,  after  an  interval  of  less  than  10  years,  its  population  is 
represented  as  having  been  only  8000,  and  in  1877  little  more  than  2000  ;  the  decrease, 
the  consequence  of  its  having  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  government.  A.  is  now, 
in  fact,  interesting  only  from  its  old  associations.  The  most  striking  memorial  of 
antiquity  is  its  dilapidated  fort,  consisting  of  three  concentric  walls  such  as  only  a  pow¬ 
erful  state  could  have  constructed.  Beyond  the  limits,  too,  of  this  citadel,  the  town,  as 
a  whole,  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  circumvallation  of  9  m.  in  length,  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  steep  and  rugged  eminences  and  partly  of  artificial,  works.  These 
defenses,  which  are  believed  to  be  several  centuries  old,  the  British  carried  by  assault  on 
1st  April,  1825. 

ARACA'RI,  or  Aricari,  Pteroglossus,  a  genus  of  birds  closely  allied  to  the  toucans 
(see  Toucan),  and  differing  from  them  chiefly  in  the  somewhat  smaller  bill,  which  is 
not  so  thick  as  the  head.  They  are  gerfcrally  also  of  smaller  size,  and  the  prevailing 
color  of  their  plumage  is  green,  often  varied  with  brilliant  red  and  yellow.  Like  the 
toucans,  they  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  South  America. 

ARACA'TI,  a  t.  and  port  in  Brazil,  on  the  river  Jaguaribe,  10  m.  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  well  built,  has  five  or  six  churches  and  a  town  hall.  The  exports  are  hides  and 
cotton.  Pop.  about  5000. 

ARA'CEiE.  See  Arum. 

ARACHIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminosce,  sub-order  papilionacecB , 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  of  which,  until  recently,  the  only  known  species 
was  the  A.  hypogcea,  sometimes  called  the  underground  kidney-bean,  and  more  frequently 
the  ground-nut.  It  also  receives  the  names  of  earth-nut,  American  earth-nut,  and  man- 
dubi.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  hairy  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  four  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  the  standard  veined  with  red.  After  flowering,  the  flower-stalks 
elongate  and  bend  towards  the  earth,  into  which  the  pods  penetrate,  ripening  under¬ 
ground.  The  pods  have  a  lining  of  a  sort  of  network,  and  generally  contain  two,  three, 
or  four  seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  of  a  sweet  taste,  with  a  little  of  the 
flavor  which  belongs  to  most  kinds  of  pulse.  This  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the 
warm  regions  of  the  globe,  and  its  usefulness  is  such  that  its  cultivation  is  likely  to 
extend.  It  was  introduced  from  Peru  into  Spain,  and  thence  into  France.  It  succeeds 
in  favorable  situations  even  in  the  middle  of  France,  where  it  is  sown  after  all  danger  of 
frost  is  thought  to  be  over,  and  yields  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  fold.  Its  cultivation  is  so 
general  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa,  and  even  in  the  interior,  that  doubts  have  been 
therefore  entertained  of  its  American  origin,  of  which,  however,  the  most  eminent 
botanists  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more 
generally  boiled  or  roasted.  In  New  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  they  form  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  food ;  but  the  importance  of  the  plant  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
fixed  oil  contained  in  them,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  olive  or  almond  oil, 
and  is  quite  equal  to  olive  oil  either  for  lamps  or  for  the  table.  This  oil  is  also  much 
used  in  Spain  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  of  chocolate.  A  bushel  of  the  seeds  yields 
one  gallon  of  oil,  when  expressed  cold;  if  heat  is  applied,  the  quantity  is  greater,  but 
the  quality  inferior.  It  has  become  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  A.  hypogcua 
delights  in  a  light  and  sandy,  but  at  the  same  time  fertile,  soil.  The  seeds  are  dug  up 
as  roots  or  tubers  usually  are.  The  root  has  qualities  resembling  those  of  licorice,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  herbage  is  good  food  for  cattle.  Several  new  species 
of  this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  Brazil. 

ARACH'NIDA,  or  Arachnides  (from  the  Gr.  arachne,  a  spider),  a  class  of  articulated 
animals,  commonly  regarded  as  intermediate  between  insects  and  Crustacea.  They  were 
included  by  Linnaeus  amongst  insects,  and  placed  in  the  order  aptera.  Like  the  Crustacea, 
they  have  the  head  and  thorax  united  into  one  piece,  but  they  differ  from  them  and  from 
insects  in  having  simple  eyes,  and  in  the  absence  of  proper  antennae,  instead  of  which 
many  of  them  are  provided  with  a  sort  of  antennal  claws  called  chelicercB.  These  and 
other  organs  connected  with  a  complex  mouth,  disappear,  however,  in  some  of  the 
lower  kinds,  which  have  merely  a  sort  of  proboscis  for  suction.  Some  of  them  breathe 
by  means  of  pulmonary  cavities;  others,  by  tracheae,  like  insects;  and  upon  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  founded  the  primary  division  of  the  class  into  two  orders — pulmonaria  and 
trachearia.  Spiders  and  scorpions  belong  to  the  first  of  these  orders,  and  mites,  ticks, 
etc.  {acari),  to  the  second.  Some  of  the  A.  inhabit  water,  but  their  mode  of  respiration 
is  that  of  terrestrial  animals;  and  they  seem  to  carry  air  with  them  by  means  of  the  hair 
which  covers  their  bodies.  The  sexes  are  distinct.  They  are  oviparous.  They  have  two 
or  more  eyes,  very  frequently  eight ;  and  the  relative  position  of  these  affords  marks  for 
distinction  of  genera.  They  have  generally  eight  legs,  but  some  have  only  six.  With 
the  exception  of  the  acari,  they  are  solitary  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  most  of  them  prey 
upon  insects,  of  which,  however,  in  general,  they  only  suck  the  blood.  Some  of  the 
lower  kinds  are  parasitic  upon  insects,  and  a  few  live  on  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  See  Acarus,  Mite,  Scorpion,  Spider,  and  Tick. 
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ARACH  N0ID  MEMBRANE,  one  of  the  three  coverings  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
is  a  thin,  glistening,  serous  membrane,  which,  by  its  parietal  layer,  adheres  inseparably 
to  the  dura-mater  on  its  outer  side,  and  more  loosely  to  the  pia-mater,  which  is  between 
it  and  the  brain  substance.  Between  the  pia-mater  and  the  A.  M.  in  some  situations 
there  are  considerable  intervals  (sub-arachnoid  spaces);  they  are  filled  with  a  fluid  named 
cerebro-spinal,  the  presence  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  action  of  the  nervous 
centers.  See  Cerebro-Spinal  Fluid — Pia-Mater. 

ARAD,  a  t.  in  the  district  of  A.  in  upper  Hungary.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Marosh,  an  affluent  of  the  Tlieiss,  and  is  also  styled  Old  A.,  to  distinguish  it  from 
New  A.,  which  is  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A.  has  a  pop.  (1880)  of 
35,718,  including  many  Jews,  who  are  very  wealthy.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in 
corn,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  was  at  one  time  the  greatest  cattle-market  in  Hungary,  and 
is  even  yet  only  inferior  to  Pesth  and  Debreczin.  During  the  17th  c.,  it  was  often  cap¬ 
tured,  and  at  last  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  Its  new  fortifications,  erected  in  1763,  made 
A.  an  important  position  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1849,  when  it  was  occupied  for  a 
considerable  time  by  the  Austrian  general  Berger,  who  capitulated  here  in  July,  1849. 
From  this  place  Kossuth  issued  his  proclamation  of  Aug.  11, 1849,  in  which  he  expressed 
in  impassioned  terms  his  despair  of  the  Hungarian  cause  for  the  present.  After  the 
catastrophe  of  Vilagos,  on  the  17th  Aug.,  A.  was  surrendered  to  the  Russians  through 
the  treachery  of  Gorgey. 

New  A.,  a  t.  in  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  contains  (1880)  5141  inhabitants,  including 
many  Germans,  who  are  the  principal  persons  in  the  place.  The  district  or  province  of 
A.  has  an  area  of  1700  sq.m.,  and  contains  (1880)  303,964  inhabitants.  The  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  is  occupied  by  a  branch-chain  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  contain  marble 
quarries,  and  mines  of  copper  and  iron ;  the  w.  is  level,  and  produces  wheat,  maize,  and 
several  varieties  of  wine,  as  well  as  abundance  of  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Wallachians. 

AR'ADUS  (now  Ruad),  a  rocky  island  of  about  600  acres,  off  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Eleutherus,  2  m.  from  shore  and  35  or  40  m.  n.  from  Tripoli.  Strabo  says  that  the  city 
of  A.  was  founded  by  fugitives  from  Sidon.  It  was  independent,  ruled  over  the  adjacent 
coast,  and  assisted  the  Macedonians  in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Later,  the  town  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  Persia,  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  Rome.  In  638  >  the  caliph  Omar’s  com¬ 
mander  destroyed  A.,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt.  The  ruins  show  that  it  was  once  a  very 
strong  place.  At  present  A.  has  a  pop.  of  2000  to  3000,  chiefly  fishermen  and  their 
families.  There  are  extensive  remains  of  Phoenician  walls ;  and  the  remarkable  sub¬ 
marine  springs,  which  supplied  the  early  city  with  water,  have  been  found. 

ARAEOM  ETER.  See  Areometer. 

A  RAFAT,  Mount,  or  Jebel-er-’rahme  (mountain  of  mercy),  is  a  granite  hill  about  15 
m.  s.e.  of  Mecca,  which  is  believed  by  the  Mohammedans  to  be  the  spot  where  Adam, 
conducted  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  met  again  his  wife  Eve,  after  a  punitive  separation  of 
200  years,  on  account  of  their  disobedience  in  Paradise.  It  is  not  above  200  ft.  high, 
but  its  circuit  is  a  mile  and  a  half.  Its  importance  since  the  time  of  Mohammed  arises 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  a  yearly  procession  of  the  faithful  who  visit  Mecca.  Burck- 
hardt,  who  witnessed  the  procession  of  1814,  states  that  not  less  than  70,000  people  were 
present,  and  that  at  least  forty  different  languages  were  spoken.  The  principal  part  of 
the  religious  ceremony  of  this  pilgrimage  is  a  sermon,  the  hearing  of  which  entitles  all 
to  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  hadji. 

AR'AGO,  Dominique,  a  celebrated  French  astronomer  and  natural  philosopher,  was 
b.  Feb.  26,  1786,  at  Estagel,  near  Perpignan,  in  the  department  of  the  eastern  Pyre¬ 
nees.  At  the  early  age  of  17,  he  entered  the  polytechnic  school  at  Paris,  where  the 
spirit,  promptitude,  and  vivid  intelligence  he  exhibited  in  his  answers  to  the  questions 
of  Legendre,  excited  the  admiration  of  every  one.  In  1804,  he  became  secretary  to  the 
observatory  at  Paris.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  engaged,  with  Biot  and  others,  by  the 
French  government,  to  carry  out  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  Delambre  and  Mecliain.  A.  and  Biot  had  to  extend  it  from  Barce¬ 
lona  to  the  Balearic  isles.  The  two  savants  established  themselves  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Galatza,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Catalonian  branch  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 
Here  they  lived  for  many  months,  communicating  by  signals  with  their  Spanish  collabo- 
rateurs,  across  the  Mediterranean  in  the  little  isle  of  tvica,  though  many  a  night  the 
furious  tempests  destroyed  their  hut  along  with  the  labors  of  weeks.  Visitors  they  had 
none,  except  two  Carthusian  monks,  who  were  wont  to  come  up  and  spend  a  portion  of 
the  evening  in  converse  with  them.  Before  A.  had  completed  his  calculations,  Biot  had 
returned  to  France,  and  war  had  broken  out  betwixt  the  two  nations.  A.  was  now  held 
to  be  a  spy;  his  signals  were  interrupted;  and  with  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  escape  to  Majorca,  where  he  voluntarily  imprisoned  himself  in  the  citadel  of 
Belver,  near  Palma.  At  last  he  obtained  his  liberty  on  condition  of  proceeding  to  Algiers, 
which  he  did ;  but  was  captured,  on  his  return  to  France,  by  a  Spanish  cruiser,  and  sent 
to  the  hulks  at  Palamos.  He  was,  however,  liberated  after  a  time,  and  sailed  once  more 
for  France;  but  almost  as  he  was  entering  the  port  of  Marseille,  a  tempest  arose  which 
drove  the  vessel  across  the  Mediterranean  all  the  way  to  Algiers.  The  former  dey  to  whose 
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demands  lie  had  owed  his  liberation  from  the  hulks,  was  dead ;  his  successor,  a  ferocious 
tyrant,  placed  him  on  his  list  of  slaves,  and  intended  to  employ  him  as  interpreter.  After 
some  time,  he  was  released  at  the  request  of  the  French  consul,  and,  narrowly  escaping 
another  capture  by  an  English  frigate,  finally  found  his  way  to  Marseille  in  July,  1809. 
As  a  reward  for  his  suffering  in  the  cause  of  science,  the  academy  of  sciences  suspended 
its  standing  rules  in  his  favor;  and  though  only  28  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  member 
in  the  place  of  Lalande,  who  had  just  died,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  analytical 
mathematics  in  the  polytechnic  school.  Afterwards,  his  attention  was  devoted  more  to 
astronomy,  magnetism,  galvanism,  and  the  polarization  of  light.  In  1811,  he  read  a 
paper  to  the  academy,  which  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of  “  chromatic  polariza¬ 
tion.”  In  1812,  he  commenced  his  extraordinary  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  etc., 
which  fascinated  all  Paris — the  savants,  by  their  scientific  rigor  and  solidity;  the  many, 
by  their  brilliancy  of  style.  In  1816,  along  with  Guy  Lussac,  A.  established  the  Annalek 
de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  and  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  In 
the  same  year  he  visited  England  for  the  first  time,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  various 
persons  distinguished  in  science,  especially  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  In  1818  appeared  liis 
Recueil  d’  Observations  geodesiques,  astronoifiiques  et  physiques.  In  1820,  he  turned  his  facile 
and  inventive  genius  into  a  new  channel,  and  made  several  important  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism.  Oersted  had  shown  that  a  magnetic  needle  was  deflected  by  a  voltaic 
current  passing  along  a  wire.  A.  pursued  the  investigation,  and  found  that  not  only  a 
magnetic  needle,  but  even  non-magnetic  substances,  such  as  rods  of  iron  or  steel,  became 
subject  to  deflection  also,  exhibiting,  during  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current,  a  positive 
magnetic  power,  which,  however,  ceased  with  the  cessation  of  the  current.  Some  time 
after,  he  demonstrated  that  a  bar  of  copper,  and  other  non-magnetic  metals,  when 
moved  circularly,  exert  a  noticeable  influence  on  the  magnetic  needle.  For  this  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  development  of  magnetism  by  rotation,  he  obtained,  in  1825,  the  Copley  medal 
of  the  royal  society  of  London;  and  in  1834,  when  he  again  visited  Great  Britain,  espe¬ 
cial  honors  were  paid  to  him  by  the  friends  of  science  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Four 
years  previous  to  this  second  visit  to  Great  Britain,  he  had  received  the  honor  he  most 
coveted — that  of  being  made  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy.  It  was  while  holding 
this  office  that  he  wrote  his  famous  eloges  of  deceased  members,  the  beauty  of  which  has 
given  him  so  high  a  place  among  French  prose-writers.  As  a  politician,  also,  his  career 
was  remarkable.  Pie  was  a  keen  republican,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  July  revo¬ 
lution  (1 830).  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  by  Perpignan  as  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  occupied  a  position  on  the  extreme  left.  In  the  February 
revolution  of  1848,  lie  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and  appointed 
minister  of  war  and  marine.  In  this  position  he  resisted  the  proposed  measures  of  the 
socialist  party,  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  beau-ideal  of  democ¬ 
racy.  Plis  popularity  in  his  own  province  was  the  means  of  preventing  the  discontented 
population  of  the  east  Pyrenees  from  proceeding  to  lawless  and  violent  measures.  On 
the  question  of  the  presidency,  A.  opposed  Louis  Napoleon,  declared  himself  against 
the  policy  of  the  new  ministry,  and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  after  the  coup 
d'etat  of  1852.  The  emperor,  in  a  letter,  paid  a  high  eulogium  on  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  made  a  special  exception  in  his  case.  A.  died  Oct.  3,  1853.  In  his  general  charac¬ 
ter  A.  was  sociable,  energetic,  and  fond  of  fame.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt. 

AR'AGO,  Emmanuel,  author  and  French  politician;  b.  Paris,  Aug.  6,  1812.  In 
youth  he  produced  a  volume  of  poems  and  some  plays,  but  at  the  age  of  25  left  literature 
for  the  bar,  where  he  soon  became  eminent  in  political  cases.  He  became  an  ardent 
republican,  and  defended  such  political  recusants  as  Martin  Bernard  and  Barbes.  On 
the  24th  of  Feb.,  1848,  when  the  abdication  of  the  king  was  announced  in  the  chamber, 
A.  rose,  and,  proclaiming  that  by  that  act  royalty  was  extinct,  demanded  the  deposition 
of  the  Orleans  family,  and  protested  against  a  regency.  Under  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment,  A.  was  sent  to  Lyons  as  commissary  general,  and  prevented  a  serious  insurrection 
by  applying  half  a  million  francs  to  relieve  immediate  distress.  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  for  the  department  of  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  was 
envoy  to  Prussia,  where  he  interested  himself  for  the  oppressed  Poles,  procuring  the 
liberation  of  gen.  Microlawski.  He  resigned  as  soon  as  Napoleon  was  elected,  and 
became  one  of  the  future  emperor’s  most  active  opponents,  vigorously  protesting  against 
the  expedition  to  Rome.  After  the  coup  d'etat,  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  quitted  political  life, 
returning  to  his  law  practice.  In  1870,  he  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  government, 
and  soon  afterwards  succeeded  Cremieux  as  minister  of  justice.  In  Feb.,  1871,  he  was 
nominated  for  minister  of  the  interior,  and  minister  of  war  ad  interim  in  place  of  Gambetta. 

ARAGO,  Jacques  Etienne  Victor,  brother  of  the  great  savant,  was  born  in  1790. 
In  1817,  he  accompanied  the  expedition,  under  Freycinet,  in  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
Afterwards,  we  find  him  engaged,  first  at  Bordeaux,  and  then  at  Toulouse,  in  several 
branches  of  light  literature,  industriously  writing,  in  company  with  other  scribes,  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  vaudevilles,  besides  publishing  several  poems  and  romances.  In  the  year  1835, 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  theater  at  Rouen;  but  having  become  afflicted  with 
blindness,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  this  post  in  1837.  To  his  early  voyage  round  the 
world  we  owe  two  very  pleasant  books  of  travel :  Promenade  autour  du  Monde  (Paris, 
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1888),  Souvenir  d'un  aveugle  Voyage  autour  du  Monde  (Paris,  1838).  In  1849,  though 
deprived  of  sight,  he  formed  a  company  of  speculators;  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  departed  for  California,  to  search  for  gold  on  a  large  scale.  His  companions  muti¬ 
nied  and  left  him,  deserted  and  disappointed,  at  Valparaiso.  On  his  return,  he  published 
his  painful  experiences,  under  the  title,  Voyage  d’un  aveugle  en  Californie  et  dans  les 
Regions  auriferes  (Paris,  1851).  He  d.  Jan.  1,  1855. — A.,  Etienne,  another  brother  of 
the  astronomer,  was  b.  1802,  and  is  well  known  in  France  as  a  popular  feuilletonist  in 
the  Siecle,  and  other  journals.  He  held  an  appointment  under  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  as  director-general  of  the  post-office,  in  which  he  displayed  great  vigor,  prompti¬ 
tude,  and  sense,  and  achieved  several  postal  reforms;  was  elected  member  of  the  national 
assembly ;  was  compromised  by  the  insurrection  in  June,  and  sentenced  to  exile  for  life. 
In  1859,  he  returned  to  France;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  wrar  was  mayor  of 
Paris — an  office  which  he  resigned  in  Nov.  1870. — A.  Jean,  another  of  the  brothers  A., 
b.  1789,  d.  1836,  was  general  of  the  republican  army  in  Mexico,  and  wrote,  in  Spanish, 
a  history  of  Mexico. 

AR  AGON,  once  a  kingdom,  then  a  province  in  the  n.e.  of  Spain,  lies  between  40°  2' 
and  42  54'  n.  lat.,  and  long.  2°  10'  w.  and  0°  45'  e.  Greatest  length  from  n.  to  s.,  190 
m. ;  breadth,  130.  Area,  17,900  sq.m.  Pop.  ’77,  894,727.  It  is  bounded,  n.,  by  the 
Pyrenees,  separating  it  from  France;  w.,  by  Navarre,  and  Old  and  New  Castile;  s.,  by 
Valencia,  and  part  of  New  Castile;  and  e.,  by  Catalonia,  and  part  of  Valencia.  The 
river  Ebro,  which  descends  from  the  northern  heights  of  Old  Castile,  flows  through  the 
middle  of  A.  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  receiving  numerous  tributaries  both  from  the 
lofty  regions  of  the  Pyrenees  and  from  the  Sierras  in  the  south;  of  the  former,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  Noguera,  which  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Aragon  and  Catalonia, 
the  Essera,  and  the  Gallega;  of  the  latter,  the  principal  are  the  Guadalope,  the  San 
Martin,  and  the  Salon.  The  province  is  naturally  divided  into  the  level  country,  along 
the  Ebro,  and  the  northern  mountainous  district  of  upper  Aragon.  The  central  plain  is 
sterile,  poorly  supplied  with  water,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines  ( barancos ).  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  here  confined  to  the  raising  of  maize,  vines,  and  olives;  but  on  the  sides  of  the 
Ebro,  where  water  abounds,  rice  and  other  grains  are  abundantly  produced ;  and  in  the 
valleys  of  upper  A.,  which  are  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  all  the  Pyrenean 
valleys,  we  find  a  splendid  vegetation,  and  a  soil  that  enables  the  inhabitants,  in  spite  of 
the  wretchedness  of  their  agriculture,  to  grow  considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  barley,  etc.  The  climate  of  the  province  is  various;  comparatively  cool  in  the 
mountain-districts,  but  often  very  sultry  on  the  plains.  Spurs  of  the  Pyrenees  strike 
down  into  the  province  a  long  wTay.  It  is  between  these  ridges  that  the  rich  valleys  lie, 
some  of  them  upwards  of  20  m.  long.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  and  pine,  and  the  felled  timber  is  floated  down  the  rivers  into  the  Ebro, 
and  thence  down  to  Tortosa  at  its  mouth.  The  minerals  of  the  province  are  copper, 
lead,  iron,  salt,  alum,  saltpetre,  coal,  and  amber.  The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable. 
A.,  peopled  by  a  brave,  active,  enduring,  but  obstinate  race,  has  frequently  been  the 
arena  of  sanguinary  warfare.  It  early  became  a  Roman  province ;  and,  on  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  West  Goths,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  in 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  rulers  of  A.,  after  it  had  been  recovered  from 
the  Moors,  and  united  with  Catalonia  (1137),  became  powerful;  obtained  possession  of 
the  Balearic  isles  in  1213,  of  Sicily  in  1282,  of  Sardinia  in  1326,  and  of  Naples  in  1440. 
By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile,  in  1469,  the  two  states  of 
A.  and  Castile  were  united,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the  great  Spanish  monarchy. 
After  Ferdinand’s  death  in  1516,  the  union  of  the  states  was  made  permanent.  In  the 
war  with  the  French,  1808-9,  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  A.,  was  remarkable  for  its  heroic 
defense  under  Palafox;  and  in  recent  Spanish  wars  the  people  of  A.  have  displayed  the 
same  courage  which  marked  their  conduct  on  that  memorable  occasion.  Upper  A.  was 
on  the  side  of  the  queen;  but  lower  A.  generally  adhered  to  the  party  of  Don  Carlos. 
The  province  is  now  divided  into  three  departments — Saragossa,  Teruel,  and  Huesca. 
The  chief  towns  are  Saragossa,  Calatayud,  Huesca,  and  Teruel.  See  Saragossa,  etc. 

ARAGO  NA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  8  m.  n.n.e.  from  Girgenti.  It  is  a  poor  t.,  and  stands  in 
the  midst  of  bare  green  downs;  but  the  hills  above  it  are  clothed  with  pines,  cypresses, 
olives,  almonds,  and  carobs.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  old  castle  of  the  princes 
of  A.,  a  huge  building,  in  the  renaissance  style,  which  has  fallen  much  into  decay. 
Pop.  10,000. 

ARA'GUA,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  river  A.  It  is  a  small 
division,  only  about  3700  sq.m.;  pop.,  estimated,  81,500.  Chief  t.,  Victoria. 

ARAGTJAY',  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  rising  in  s.  lat.  18°  10',  and  w.  long.  51°  30'.  Like 
most  of  the  considerable  rivers  of  the  country,  it  flows  towards  the  n.  After  a  course 
of  about  1000  m.  to  San  Joao,  it  there  joins  the  Tocantins,  which  again,  after  a  northerly 
course  of  300  m.  more,  mingles  its  estuary  with  that  of  the  Amazon  round  the  isle  of 
Marajo.  Like  most  of  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  Brazil,  the  A.  is  of  difficult  navigation, 
being  frequently  interrupted  by  rapids. 

ARAGUAY'A,  or  Araguia.  See  Araguay,  ante. 
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ARAKTCHEI'EF,  Alexei  Andkeevitcii,  Count,  1769-1834;  a  Russian  general. 
Of  low  origin,  he  rose  rapidly  to  high  rank  under  the  favoritism  of  Paul,  who  made 
him  governor  of  St.  Petersburg  and  commander  of  his  personal  guards.  After  Paul’s 
assassination,  A.  was  kept  near  the  person  of  Alexander,  the  succeeding  emperor,  and 
in  the  late  years  of  that  emperor’s  reign,  A.  became  practically  the  ruler.  He  was 
energetic,  but  cruel,  and  always  untrustworthy.  It  is  recorded  that  he  left  in  his  will 
a  prize  for  the  best  history  of  Alexander’s  reign,  to  be  written  a  century  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  testament  was  canceled  by 
Alexander. 

A  RAL,  Lake,  next  to  the  Caspian  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  plateau  of 
Ust-Urt,  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Asia.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  limits  of 
Russian  Central  Asia,  between  43°  42'  and  46°  44'  n.  lat.,  and  58°  18'  and  61°  46'  e.  long. 
It  is  fed  by  the  river  Sir  (the  ancient  Jaxartes)  on  the  n.e.  side,  and  the  Amu  (or  ancient 
Oxus)  on  the  s.e.  It  is  shallow,  and  has  no  outlet.  Its  level  is  117  ft.  above  that  of 
the  Caspian,  and  33  ft.  above  that  of  the  Black  sea.  Like  other  lakes  which  are  drained 
only  by  evaporation,  it  is  brackish.  Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  its  waters,  navigation 
is  difficult;  but  Russian  steamers  havu  been  launched  upon  it,  and  took  part  in  the 
operations  against  Khiva  in  June,  1873.  The  history  of  the  sea  of  Aral  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  col.  Yule  have  recently  collected  references  made  to  it 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Persian  writers,  and  have  established  the  fact  that  the  area 
it  now  occupies  has  been  dry  land  twice  within  historical  times — the  Jaxartes  and  the 
Oxus  then  running  s.  of  the  sea  of  Aral  to  the  Caspian.  This  was  the  case  during  the 
Greco-Roman  period,  and  again  during  the  13tli  and  14th  centuries  after  Christ.  The 
Russian  government  has  undertaken  the  restoration  of  the  Oxus  to  its  old  bed. — See 
Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xi.,  vol.  xvi.,  and  vol.  i.  (new  series,  1879); 
also  The  Shores  of  Lake  Aral,  by  major  Wood  (Lond.,  1876). 

ARA'LIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  araliacece.  This  order  is 
dicotyledonous  or  exogenous,  and  consists  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
resembling  the  umbelliferce  (q.v.)  both  in  their  general  habit  and  in  their  botanical  char¬ 
acters,  but  differing  essentially  in  the  fruit,  which  is  not  didymous  or  formed  of  two 
separable  carpels  as  in  the  umbelliferce.  The  fruit  of  the  araliaceae  consists  of  several 
one-seeded  cells,  and  is  often  succulent.  The  order  contains  about  160  known  species, 
natives  of  tropical,  temperate,  and  cold  climates,  generally  possessing  stimulant  and 
aromatic  properties.  Poisonous  qualities  are  not  developed  as  in  the  umbelliferce.  The 
herbage  of  many  species  affords  good  food  for  cattle,  and  some  are  used  for  human 
food.  The  genus  Aiialia  contains  a  considerable  number  of  species — trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants.  It  has  a  succulent  fruit,  with  5  or  10  cells,  crowned  with  the  styles. 
A.  nudicaulis  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  species  of  humble  growth, 
having  a  solitary  radical  leaf  with  a  trifid  stalk  and  ovate  serrated  segments ;  the  scape  is 
shorter  than  the  leaf.  The  root  is  said  to  be  equal  in  value  to  sarsaparilla  as  an  altera¬ 
tive  and  tonic.  A.  racemosa,  A.spinosa,  and  A.  hispicla,  also  natives  of  North  America, 
produce  an  aromatic  gum  resin.  A.  spinosa  is  a  stimulant  diaphoretic.  The  berries, 
infused  in  wine  or  spirits,  are  employed  in  America  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  It  is 
sometimes  called  tootliaclie-tree;  it  also  bears  the  name  of  angelica-tree.  It  is  a  native 
of  moist  woods  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  growing  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  ft.,  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  stem,  spreading  head,  doubly  and  trebly  pinnate  leaves  and  ovate  leaflets,  and  is 
very  ornamental  in  a  lawn.  A.polaris,  found  in  the  southern  island  of  New  Zealand, 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  luxuriance  in  Lord  Auckland’s  islands,  is  described 
by  Dr.  Hooker  as  a  “very  magnificent  plant,”  a  herbaceous  perennial,  4  to  5  ft.  high,  with 
large  orbicular  masses  of  green  foliage  and  waxy  flowers,  presenting  a  very  striking 
appearance.  A.  edulis,  now  called  dimorphanthus  edulis,  is  employed  in  China  as  a 
sudorific.  Its  shoots  are  very  delicate  and  pleasant  when  boiled;  and  the  roots,  which 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavor,  are  used  by  the  Japanese  as  carrots  or  parsnips  are 
in  Europe.  Aralias  abound  in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Himalaya.  The  natives  collect 
the  leaves  of  many  as  fodder  for  cattle,  for  which  purpose  they  are  of  great  value  in  a 
country  where  grass  for  pasture  is  scarce ;  but  the  use  of  this  food  gives  a  peculiar 
taste  to  the  butter.  Chinese  rice  paper  has  been  ascertained  to  be  cut  from  cylinders 
of  the  pith  of  an  A.  Ginseng  (q.v.),  the  root  of  a  species  of  panax,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  products  of  the  order  araliacece.  The  astringent  roots  of  gunnera  scabra,  or 
panke,  are  used  in  tanning,  but  its  fleshy  leaf-stalks  are  eaten  like  those  of  rhubarb. 
It  has  been  seen  on  the  sandstone  cliffs  of  Chiloe  with  leaves  nearly  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
each  plant  with  four  or  five  of  these  enormous  leaves.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
Britain, and  is  found  to  succeed  well  in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh.  The  only  represent¬ 
atives  of  this  order  in  the  British  flora  are  the  ivy  (q.v.),  and  a  small  plant  called  the 
tuberous  moscliatel  {adoxa  moschatellina). 

A  RAM,  Eugene,  was  b.  in  1704  at  Ramsgill,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father  was  a  gar¬ 
dener,  and  could  afford  to  keep  A.  at  school  only  for  a  short  time ;  but  even  while  assist¬ 
ing  his  father,  he  contrived  to  gratify  his  passion  for  learning.  At  an  early  period  of 
his  life  he  married,  and  became  a  schoolmaster,  first  in  Netherdale,  and  afterwards  at 
Knaresborough,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1745.  In  the  town  of  Knaresborough 
lived  one  Daniel  Clarke,  a  shoemaker,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  A.’s.  On  one 
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occasion  Clarke  happened  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  valuable  goods,  which  he  easily 
obtained  on  credit;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  he  soon  after  disappeared,  and 
no  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered.  Suspicion  lighted  upon  A.,  not  as  Clarke’s  mur¬ 
derer,  but  as  his  confederate  in  swindling  the  public.  His  garden  was  searched,  and  in 
it  was  found  a  portion  of  the  goods  which  Clarke  had  purchased.  A.  was  arrested  and 
tried,  but  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  He  now  left  his  wife  at  Knaresborough,  and 
went  to  London,  and  other  parts  of  England,  in  his  capacity  of  schoolmaster;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  nomadic  mode  of  life,  contrived  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  botany,  heraldry, 
Chaldee,  Arabic,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  and  was  planning  a  great  etymological  work,  to  be 
entitled  A  Comparative  Lexicon  of  the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Celtic  Languages, 
"when  he  was  suddenly  dragged  away  from  his  ushership  of  Lynn  academy,  in  Norfolk, 
and  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

^  The  circumstances  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  story  are  pretty  well  known.  In 
1759,  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  near  Knaresborough,  which  the  inhabitants  suspected  to  be 
that  of  Clarke,  for  they  had  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unfortunate  man  had 
met  with  foul  play,  especially  as  A.’s  wife  had,  on  several  occasions,  made  strange  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  her  husband  and  a  man  named  Houseman  knew  more  of  Clarke’s1 
disappearance  than  they  chose  to  admit.  Houseman  was  now  confronted  with  a  bone 
of  the  skeleton  which  had  been  discovered.  He  very  emphatically  denied  that  it  was 
Clarke’s.  People  naturally  wondered  how  he  could  be  so  positive,  the  bones  of  skeletons 
being,  to  the  uneducated  eye.  so  similar  in  appearance.  They  became  convinced  that 
if  the  skeleton  was  not  Clarke’s,  Houseman  must  know  where  the  latter  was.  At  last 
he  confessed  that  he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  murder  of  Clarke  by  A.  and  one 
Terry.  He  named  the  place  where  the  body  had  been  hidden.  It  w’as  searched,  the 
buried  skeleton  was  dug  up,  and  A.  was  tried  at  York,  for  the  murder  of  Clarke,  on  the 
3d  Aug.,  1759.  What  has  given  so  extraordinary  an  eclat  to  this  trial,  is  the  fact  that 
A.  conducted  his  own  defense.  He  attacked,  with  great  acumen,  plausibility,  and  curious 
erudition,  the  doctrine  of  circumstantial  evidence;  but  to  no  effect,  for  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  executed  three  days  afterwards.  In 
the  interval,  he  confessed  his  guilt  to  the  clergymen  who  attended  him.  While  in  the 
condemned  cell  he  wrote  a  defense  of  suicide;  but  failed  in  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
doctrine,  which  he  forthwith  attempted. 

ARAMiE'A  (from  the  Hebrew  word  Aram,  signifying  the  highland  in  opposition  to 
the  lowland  of  Canaan)  includes  the  whole  of  the  country  situated  to  the  n.e.  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  Its  boundaries,  though  not  rigorously  defined,  were  as  follows:  N.,  by  Mt.Taurus; 
e.,  by  the  Tigris;  s.,  by  Arabia;  and  w.,  by  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Lebanon.  It  embraced 
the  countries  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  various  names  of  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Meso¬ 
potamia.  j t  he  Aramaic  language,  a  branch  of  the  Semitic,  was  common  to  the  whole 
country,  and  was  divided  into  two  principal  dialects — the  west  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  and 
the  east  Aramaic,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  termed,  the  Chaldee.  The  former  was  that 
spoken  almost  universally  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Ever  since  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  captivity,  the  pure  Hebrew,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  chapters  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  had  been  written,  had  gradually  given 
place  to  the  Aramaic.  The  Aramaic  version  of  the  Bible  was  that  used  in  Christ’s  time, 
wTho  quotes  from  it,  and  not  from  the  original  Hebrew;  as,  for  instance,  the  beginning 
of  the  22d  Psalm,  which  he  repeats  on  the  cross.  The  Talmud,  especially  the  Babylo¬ 
nian,  has  a  large  admixture  of  Aramaic  elements.  The  Aramaic  dialect  is,  in  general, 
the  harshest,  poorest,  and  least  elaborate  of  all  the  Semitic  languages,  and  has  now 
almost  entirely  died  out,  and  given  place  to  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
found  living  among  some  tribes  in  remote  districts  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
and  in  two  or  three  villages  in  Syria;  yet  it  is  considered  highly  probable  that  it, is  the 
root  of  the  whole  cluster  of  Semitic  tongues. 

ARAN  DA,  Pedro  Pablo  Abarca  de  Bolea,  Count  of,  b.  in  1718  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Aragonese  family,  at  first  embraced  a  military  career;  but  having  evinced  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  observation,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  III.  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland;  which  post  he  filled  for  seven  years.  After  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Valencia,  and  in  17616  recalled  to  Madrid  on 
account  of  its  disturbed  state,  and  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  Castile  was  bestowed 
on  him.  A.  not  only  soon  restored  order  in  the  capital,  but  limited  the  power  of  the 
inquisition,  procured  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  and  carried  the  salutary 
terror  of  government  into  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  then  infested  by  hordes  of 
ferocious  banditti.  Like  many  other  reformers,  he  was  not  able  fully  to  carry  out  his 
liberal  intentions.  In  1773,  he  was  removed  from  his  high  position  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  clergy,  the  Dominican  monks  especially,  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  France. 
Grimaldi  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  and  after  him  count  Florida  Blanca;  but  when  the 
latter  lost  his  office  in  consequence  of  court  intrigues,  A.  returned  to  his  position ;  soon, 
however,  to  lose  it  again  through  the  agency  of  Godoy,  duke  of  Alcudia,  the  queen’s 
favorite.  He,  however,  still  remained  president  of  the  council  of  state,  which  he  had 
organized ;  but  upon  expressing  his  views  regarding  the  war  with  France,  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  to  his  native  province  of  Aragon,  where  he  d.  in  1799. 

ARA  NEA  and  ARANEID2E.  See  Spider. 
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ARAN  JUEZ  (a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Ara-Jovis,  altar  of  Jupiter),  a  t.  in  the 
province  of  Madrid,  Spain.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  28  m.  s.  s.e. 
from  Madrid,  in  a  beautifully  wooded  valley,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  metropolis  by  a  railway.  The  t.  is  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  has  broad  and  regu¬ 
lar  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  a  pop.  of  3800.  It  is  famed 
for  its  palace  and  gardens.  The  former  was  long  a  favorite  resort  in  spring  of  the 
royal  family,  during  which  period  A.  occasionally  reckoned  as  many  as  20,000  inhabit¬ 
ants;  the  latter  were  laid  out  by  Philip  II.,  who  built  a  palace  also,  for  there  was  only  a 
shooting  villa  here  during  his  father’s  time,  but  a  tire  destroyed  a  portion  of  it,  and 
more  was  taken  down  by  Philip  V.,  who  reconstructed  the  edifice  in  French  style.  The 
present  clntteau  wras  completed  by  Charles  IV.  On  account  of  its  gardens,  the  natives 
call  A.  “the  metropolis  of  Flora.”  These  gardens  are  interspersed  with  numerous 
summer-houses,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  cam  del  labrador,  or  laborer’s  cot¬ 
tage;  but  their  most  splendid  ornament  are  the  great  elm-trees  brought  from  England 
by  Philip  II.,  which  thrive  magnificently.  They  radiate  out  from  a  central  plot  in  12 
distinct  rows.  A.  is  known  historically  for  the  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  here 
fietween  France  and  Spain  on  April  £12,  1772,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  abdication  of 
•Charles  IV.  on  March  18,  1808. 

ARANSAS  co.,  Tex.  See  page  891. 

ARANY,  Janos,  next  to  Petofi  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Hungarian  poets, 
was  b.  at  Nagy-Szalonta  in  1819.  His  father  was  a  poor  peasant,  who  spared  no 
pains  to  get  him  into  the  church.  In  1832,  he  entered  the  college  at  Debreczin,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence;  but  unable  to  restrain  his  love  of  adven¬ 
ture,  he  joined,  in  1836,  a  company  of  strolling-players,  with  whom  he  traveled  about 
for  several  months,  till,  driven  by  necessity  and  an  upbraiding  conscience,  he  hurried 
home  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  support  of  a  now  blind  and  aged  parent.  At  Szalonta 
he  worked  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  as  a  notary.  When  the  Kisfaludy  society  of  Pesth 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  humorous  poem,  A.  sent  in  anonymously  his  Az  elveszetl 
Alkotmdny  (The  Lost  Constitution  of  the  Past).  He  was  successful.  Thus  emboldened, 
lie  ventured,  in  1847,  to  forward  to  the  same  society  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy.  Toldi. 
Struck  by  the  beauty  of  this  purely  national  effort,  the  members  published  it  at  their 
own  expense,  and  again  rewarded  the  author.  A.  soon  became  a  popular  favorite,  even 
in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  community.  In  1848  appeared  his  Murdny  Ostroma  (Conquest 
of  Murany),  which  received  less  attention  owing  to  the  political  excitement  of  the  time. 
The  poet  himself  took  a  slight  part  in  the  revolution,  but  after  the  dismal  termination  of 
the  war,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  country.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  professor 
of  Hungarian  literature  at  Nagy-Koros,  and  then  director  of  the  Kisfaludy  society,  and 
editor  of  the  journal  Koszoru.  The  chief  of  his  later  works  are  Katalin ,  the  second  part 
of  Toldi,  2  vols.  of  lyrics,  the  first  part  of  another  trilogy,  Buda  Haldla,  and  a  humorous 
poem  recounting  his  early  adventures  (1874).  Some  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
into  German.  He  d.  1882. 

ARAPAHOE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Colorado;  4600  sq.m.;  pop.  ’75,  estimated,  25,000;  in 
’80,  38,607.  The  Kansas  Pacific  railroad  passes  through,  and  the  co.  is  watered  by  the 
branches  of  the  s.  fork  of  the  Platte.  The  w.  part  is  mountainous,  the  e.  level.  Mining 
and  agriculture  are  the  industries.  Co.  seat,  Denver,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
state. 

ARAPA’HOE,  a  co.  in  s.  w.  Kansas,  formed  in  1873  ;  unorganized.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  1880  was  only  3. 

ARAP'AHOES,  an  Indian  tribe,  dwelling  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Platte  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  allied  by  language  to  the  Caddoes.  A  powerful  tribe  half  a  century 
ago,  they  are  now  few  in  number  and  inoffensive.  The  French  called  them  “Gros 
Ventres.” 

ARAPAI'MA,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  fishes,  the  largest  known  fresh-water  fishes  in 
the  world.  They  are  found  in  the  rivers  of  South  America,  and  are  sometimes  taken 
in  the  Rio  Negro  15  ft.  in  length,  and  of  the  weight  of  4  cwt.  They  are  taken  with 
the  harpoon,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  food,  both  fresh  and  salted.  In  the  salted 
state  they  have  begun  to  form  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  conveyed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  to  Para.  The  genus  A.  belongs  to  the  family  of  clupesocidce,  a  family  of  malacop- 
terous  fishes,  allied  to  the  clupeidce  or  herring  family,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  mosaic 
work  of  strong,  bony,  compound  scales  with  which  the  body  is  covered.  About  six 
species  are  known. 

AR  ARAT  (Airarat,  in  the  old  Armenian  dialect;  i.e.,  the  plains  of  the  Aryans),  the 
ancient  name  of  the  fertile  plateau  through  which  flows  the  river  Aras  or  Araxes!  It 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Armenia,  belonging  partly  to  Turkey 
and  partly  to  Russia.  Notwithstanding  the  passage  in  Gen.  viii.  4,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  ark  rested  “on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,”  it  has  become  common  to  give  the 
name  A. ,  not  to  the  entire  range,  but  to  the  mountain  called  by  the  Armenians  Massis 
Leusar — i.e.,  “ mountain  of  the  ark”  (known  among  the  Turks  as  Aghri-Dagh,  “steep 
mountain;”  and  among  the  Persians  as  Koh-i-Nuh,  “Noah’s  mountain”).  It  r?ses  in  two 
volcanic  cones,  known  as  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Ararat;  the  former,  which  attains 
the  height  of  17,212  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It 
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is  the  highest  elevation  of  western  Asia;  and  since  the  war  of  1827  it  forms  the  point 
where  the  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  territories  meet.  In  1840,  the  form  of  the 
mountain  was  partially  changed  by  a  frightful  and  destructive  earthquake.  Previous 
to  this  period,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  at  a  point  where  a  stream  runs  from  a 
wild  gorge,  there  stood  the  village  of  Arguri  or  Aguri.  It  was  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  inhabited  by  upwards  of  1000  inhabitants.  In  the  ravine,  2300  ft. 
above  the  village,  stood  the  Armenian  convent  of  St.  James;  and  1000  ft.  higher  still,  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James.  The  beauty  and  mild  air  of  the  district  made  Anguri 
a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  Erivan.  It  was  to  undergo  a 
great  change,  however.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1840,  dreadful  shocks  of  earthquake  were 
felt.  Great  masses  of  the  mountain  were  thrown  into  the  plain,  the  ravine  was  closed, 
the  convent  and  chapel  disappeared,  and  the  village,  and  the  gardens  which  surrounded 
it,  were  buried  under  rocks,  earth,  and  ice,  and  with  the  inhabitants  utterly  destroyed. 
Tournefort  made  a  partial  ascent  of  the  mountain  in  1700;  since  then,  ascents  have  been 
made  in  1829  by  prof.  Parrot  of  Dorpat  and  his  companions;  in  1850  by  col.  Cliodzko,  and 
a  large  party  of  Russians  engaged  in  the  transcaucasian  triangulation;  in  1856  by  major 
Robert  Stuart;  and  in  1870  by  Dr.  G.  Radde  and  Dr.  G.  Sievers.,  These  naturalists,  the 
former  of  whom  is  director  of  the  museum  at  Titlis,  have  carefully  explored  the 
mountain  and  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  See  their  “Reisen  in  Armenschen  Hocli- 
land  ”  ( Petermann’s  Mittheilungen  for  1871);  also  the  Transcaucasia  and  A.  of  Mr.  Bryce, 
who  made  the  ascent  in  1876. 

A  HAS,  the  ancient  Araxes,  a  river  of  Armenia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bingol- 
Su  and  the  Kaleli-Su,  and  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Kur  (ancient  Cyrus )  after 
a  course  of  about  500  miles.  The  main  stream  is  the  Bingol-Su,  which  rises  in  the  Bingol- 
Tagh,  in  lat.  41°  30  n.,  and  long.  41°  10'  e. ;  and  flowing  n.n.e.,  is  joined  a  little  below  Hasan* 
kaleh  by  the  Ivaleli-Su,  after  which  the  combined  stream  is  called  the  A.  It  then  flows  east¬ 
ward,  forming  for  sometime  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Kars,  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  Arpa,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  n.  After  this,  it  divides  Russian  and  Turkish 
Armenia;  at  some  distance  to  the  s.  of  Erivan  it  turns  to  the  s.e.,  along  the  base  of 
Ararat ;  soon  after  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Zenghi,  a  river  descending  south¬ 
ward  past  Erivan.  Near  Djulfa  it  runs  eastward  for  about  60  m. ;  after  which  it  runs 
to  the  n.e.  for  upwTards  of  125  m.,  till  it  is  joined  by  the  large  river  Kur,  descending 
from  the  Caucasus  through  Georgia.  Their  united  waters,  after  a  short  eastward  course, 
turn  suddenly  to  the  s.,and  fall  by  three  mouths  into  the  gulf  of  Kizilgatch,  in  the 
Caspiau,  in  lat.  39°  20'  n. 

ARA'TUS  op  Sicyon,  a  distinguished  Greek  statesman,  was  b.  about  271  b.c.  His 
youth  fell  among  the  party  strifes  of  his  native  t.,  in  which  his  father,  Clinias,  met  his 
death ;  and  he  himself  was  only  saved  by  the  efforts  of  his  aunt,  who  had  him  secretly 
conveyed  to  Argos,  wdience  he  returned,  In  his  20th  year,  and  liberated  Sicyon  from  its 
tyrant,  Nicocles,  251  b.c.  Supported  by  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  A.  restored  the  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government  to  Sicyon,  and  united  it  with  the  Achaian  league,  of  which 
he  wTas  appointed  general,  245  b.c.  During  his  honorable  but  checkered  career,  this 
office  was  conferred  on  him  17  times.  His  great  object  was  to  unite  the  Greek  states, 
and  form  out  of  them  an  independent  nation ;  but  this  was  thwarted  by  their  mutual 
jealousies.  A.  was  a  brave  general,  a  skillful  tactician,  and  a  disinterested  patriot.  He 
died  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  command  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedon. 

ARA'TUS  of  Soli  (or  Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia),  wrote  about  270  b.c.,  a  Greek  didactic 
poem  entitled  Phcmomena,  founded  on  the  astronomical  system  of  Eudoxos  of  Cnidos, 
and  appended  to  it  another  poem,  Diosemeia ,  giving  rules  for  prognostication  of  the 
weather.  A  pure  style  and  correct  versification  mark  both  poems,  wThich  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  Cicero,  Caesar  Germanicus,  and  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  A.  was  a 
native  of  the  same  province  as  St.  Paul,  who  quotes  from  him  in  his  speech  on  Mars’ 
hill:  “For  as  certain  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  We  also  are  his  offspring.”  The 
best  edition  is  that  by  Bulile,  2  vols.  Leipsic,  1793-1801. 

ARAUCA'NIA,  the  country  of  the  Araucos  or  Araucanian  Indians,  in  the  s.  of  Chili. 
The  Chilian  province  of  Arauco,  lying  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Valdivia,  was 
incorporated  in  1852;  but  the  Indians  occupy  a  large  territory  in  Arauco  and  the  more 
southerly  province  of  Valdivia,  and  still  maintain  their  independence  of  the  Chilian  re¬ 
public.  The  Araucanians  are  interesting  as  furnishing  the  only  example  of  Indian  self- 
government  in  the  presence  of  the  European  races.  Their  country  is  divided  from  n.  to 
s.  into  four  parallel  regions,  varying  from  each  other,  wflth  tolerable  regularity,  in  soil 
and  climate.  These  are  the  coast  region,  the  plain  region,  the  region  of  the  lower 
Andes,  and  the  region  of  the  higher  Andes.  The  productions  of  A.  are  similar  to  those 
of  Chili.  The  population  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  on  account  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  nation ;  but  the  most  recent  estimates  set  dowrn  the  aboriginal  population 
at  about  70,000  souls. 

A.  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  portion  of  the  new  world  that  has 
never  received  the  European  yoke.  From  the  days  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro  downwards, 
it  has  uniformly  vindicated  its  freedom — its  wars  of  independence  having  lasted,  with 
intervals  of  precarious  truce,  from  1537  to  1773.  During  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  Chilian  colonists,  A.  remained  neutral.  In  1861,  a  French  adventurer  named  De 
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Tonneins,  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Indians,  was  elected  king  of  A. ;  and  his  title 
has  been  recognized  by  a  French  law  court. 

ARAUCA  RIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  coniferce  (q.v.)  or  pines,  consist¬ 
ing  of  lofty  trees,  natives  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  distinguished  by  having  the 
male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants,  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers  contained  in 
10 — 20  cases  pendent  from  the  apex  of  each  scale,  the  female  flowers  two  under  each 
scale;  each  having  one  ovule.  The  species  are  all  evergreeh,  the  leaves  broader  than  in 
pines  and  firs,  which,  however,  the  trees  resemble  in  their  general  manner  of  growth. 
A.  imJbricata ,  sometimes  called  the  Chili  Pine,  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chili,  forming 
forests  on  their  western  declivities,  attains  a  height  of  150  ft.,  the  trunk  quite  straight 
and  free  from  knots.  The  bark  of  the  young  trees  is  studded  with  leaves  from  the  base 
upwards,  even  until  12  or  15  years  of  age.  The  branches  are  in  whorls  of  6,  7. ‘or  8. 
Young  trees  have  branches  almost  from  the  ground;  old  trees  have  tall  naked  stems, 
with  a  crown  of  branches.  The  female  strobile  (cone)  is  roundish  ovate,  8  to  10  in.  in 
diameter,  the  scales  terminated  by  a  long  awl-shaped  point,  the  seeds  wedge-shaped, 
and  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  The  (futer  and  inner  bark  of  full-grown  trees  are  each  4 
to  6  in.  in  thickness;  the  outer  bark  of  a  cork-like  texture;  the  inner,  fungous  and 
porous.  From  both  outer  and  inner  bark,  and  indeed  from  all  parts  of  the  tree,  resin 
flows  readily  and  in  great  abundance.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  about  1£  in.  in  length, 
and  i  in.  in  breadth  near  the  base,  sharp-pointed.  The  timber  is  heavy,  solid,  hard, 
fibrous,  yellowish  white,  and  beautifully  veined.  It  is  very  suitable  for  masts  of  ships. 
The  resin,  which  is  white,  has  a  smell  like  frankincense,  and  a  not  unpleasant  taste. 
It  is  applied  as  a  plaster  to  contusions.  The  seed  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  not  unlike  the 
chestnut,  and  is  a  most  important  article  of  food  to  the  Indians.  It  is  eaten  raw,  boiled, 
or  roasted.  A  spirituous  liquor  is  also  distilled  from  it.  A  single  strobile  sometimes 
contains  between  200  and  300  seeds,  and  one  tree  may  be  seen  loaded  with  20  or  30  of 
these  great  strobiles.  This  A.  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  end  of  last  century,  and 
is  now  pretty  frequently  planted.  It  promises  to  add  a  new  feature  to  British  landscapes, 
as  other  trees  of  the  same  order,  particularly  the  larch  and  spruce,  have  done  before,  and 
will  probably  prove  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  It  is  the  only  species 
wrhich  seems  suited  to  the  climate  of  Britain.  A.  brasiliana,  the  Brazil  Pine,  has 
loosely  imbricated  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  looser  and  more  spreading  habit  than  A.  im- 
bricata.  The  seeds  or  nuts  are  sold  as  an  article  of  food  in  Rio  Janeiro.  The  resin 
which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  mixed  with  wax  to  make  candles.  A.  excelsa,  now  called 
eutassa  excelsa  (and  by  some  altingia),  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  a  native  of  Norfolk 
island,  New  Caledonia,  etc.,  attains  a  height  of  160  to  220  ft.,  free  from  branches  to  80 
to  100  ft.,  and  with  a  trunk  sometimes  11  ft.  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  white,  tough, 
close-grained,  and  so  heavy  as  almost  to  sink  in  water.  The  leaves  of  the  young  trees 
are  linear  and  spreading;  those  of  the  adult  are  ovate,  and  closely  imbricated.  The 
strobiles  are  ovate,  4  to  5  in.  in  length.  A.  cunninghamii,  now  also  ranked  in  the  new 
genus  eutassa  or  altingia,  the  Moreton  Bay  Pine,  a  native  of  the  shores  of  Moreton  bay 
and  banks  of  the  Brisbane  river  in  New  South  Wales,  very  much  resembles  the  last.  It 
attains  a  height  of  60  to  130  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  4  to  8  ft.  The  leaves  of  the  adult 
trees  are  lanceolate  and  imbricated.  The  wood  is  yellowish,  and  is  used  for  boat-build¬ 
ing,  house-carpentry,  and  the  common  kinds  of  furniture.  The  large  seeds  of  A. 
bidwillii  are  used  for  food  by  the  natives  at  Moreton  bay. 

Certain  fossil  coniferce  found  in  carboniferous  sandstone  have  received  the  name  arau- 
carites.  Livingstone  found  a  forest  of  large  silicified  trees  near  the  Zambesi,  which  Mr. 
Quekett,  on  examination  of  specimens,  ascertained  to  be  “silicified  coniferous  wood  of 
the  Araucarian  type.”  Fossil  trees  of  the  same  t}rpe  occur  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of 
Britain.  A  trunk,  for  instance,  47  ft.  long,  was  found  in  Craigleith  quarry,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  1830. 

ARAU'CO,  a  province  in  s.  Chili  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  ocean;  area  13,- 
714  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’75,  140,896.  The  chief  t.  is  of  the  same  name,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  about  300  m.  s.  of  Valparaiso.  In  this  department  the  Araucanian  Indians  still 
maintain  their  independence. 

ARAUJO,  D’Azevedo  Antonio,  afterwards  count  da  Barca,  was  b.  at  Sa,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ponte  de  Lima,  in  Portugal,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1754.  At  the  age  of 
11,  he  was  sent  to  Oporto  to  study  under  his  uncle,  who  held  a  high  military  command 
there.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  Portuguese  ambassador  to  the  Hague.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  on  his  duties,  he  visited  England,  where  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  English  manufactures,  commerce,  politics,  etc.  He  next  proceeded"  to 
Paris,  where  he  similarly  employed  himself.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Hague,  he 
found  himself  entangled  in  political  difficulties.  The  French  revolution  had  broken  out, 
but  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  complication  of  political  affairs  which  ensued  falls 
to  be  treated  more  properly  under  the  history  of  Portugal  (q.v.). 

At  length  he  threw  up  his  ambassadorship,  and  traveled  through  Germany,  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  his  studies.  He  paid  especial  attention  to  mineralogy  and  chemistry, "and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  Goethe,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Herder,  etc. 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  A.  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg;  in  1803  lie  was 
recalled  to  Lisbon,  to  assume  the  office  of  secretary  of  state-,  and  in  1806  lie  obtained  the 
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highest  political  dignity  in  the  kingdom.  His  efforts  to  introduce  the  various  agencies 
of  civilization,  while  he  occupied  this  situation,  were  unremitting.  Glass,  paper,  wool, 
and  cotton  manufactures  received  liberal  encouragement.  But  the  sudden  approach  of 
the  French  army  put  an  end  to  all  his  improvements.  The  royal  family,  which  Bona¬ 
parte  had  formally  dethroned  in  his  victorious  proclamation,  emigrated  to  Brazil.  A. 
embarked  also,  taking  along  with  him  a  complete  printing  apparatus,  his  mineralogical 
collection,  arranged  by  Werner,  and  all  necessary  chemical  instruments.  During  the 
first  years  of  his  residence  in  the  new  world,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits;  founded  a  school  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  introduced  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  tea,  an  improved  machine  for  sawing  wood,  and  a  sugar-alembic,  and  established 
a  porcelain  manufactory.  He  had  also  a  magnificent  garden,  the  plants  of  which  were 
scientifically  arranged.  He  died  on  the  21st  June,  1817. 

,  ARAU  RE,  a  t.  of  Venezuela,  South  America.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  9°  17'  n.,  long.  69° 
28  w.,  60  m.  e.n.e.  of  Trujillo,  in  a  region  noted  for  its  fertility  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  coffee,  cattle,  etc.  The  t.  itself  is  rather  handsome,  and  contains  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

ARAVTJL  LI,  a  range  of  mountains  in  western  India,  extending  from  about  22°  40'  n. 
lat.,  74°  e.  long.,  to  26°  50'  n.  lat.,  75°  e.  long.  The  highest  summit  is  Abu  (q.v.).  The 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  range  sinks  into  comparatively  low  rocky  hills.  The 
north-western  side  is  very  bold  and  precipitous,  the  south-eastern  less  so.  There  is  no 
road  practicable  for  wheel-carriages  across  this  range  for  a  distance  of  220  miles. 

ARAXES.  See  Aras,  ante . 

ARB  ACES,  one  of  the  generals  of  Sardanapalus,  and  the  founder,  876  b.c.,  of  the 
Median  empire.  In  conspiracy  with  a  Chaldean  priest  who  commanded  the  troops  from 
Babylon,  he  revolted,  gained  the  assistance  of  several  prominent  officers,  and  defeated 
Sardanapalus,  who  committed  suicide.  The  dynasty  of  A.  lasted  until  559  b.c.,  wheu 
Cyrus  overthrew  it. 

AR  BALEST,  Arcu'balest,  or  Cross-bow,  was  a  weapon  much  in  use  during  the 
feudal  times.  Its  recognized  position  among  military  arms  may  be  dated  from  about  the 
period  of  Richard  I.  The  smaller  kinds  of  A.  were  bent  by  pressing  the  hand  on  a  small 
steel  lever  called  the  “goat’s  foot;”  but  the  larger  kinds  were  bent  by  placing  the  foot  iu 
a  loop  or  stirrup  at  the  end  of  the  central  shaft,  and  drawing  the  cord  upwards  with  the 
hand.  At  a  later  period,  the  bow  was  made  very  strong,  often  of  steel;  in  this  form  it 
required  a  mechanical  contrivance,  called  a  “moulinet,”  to  bend  it.  Sometimes  ordi¬ 
nary  arrows  were  used  with  the  A.,  but  more  usually  arrows  of  a  shorter  and  stouter 
kind,  called  “carrials”  or  “  quarrels,  ”  were  employed;  these  had  a  four-sided  pyramidal 
form  of  head.  Occasionally  stones  and  leaden  balls  were  shot  from  the  larger  arbalests. 
The  arbalestiers,  or  cross-bowmen,  carried  a  quiver  with  50  arrows  as  an  armament  in 
some  of  the  battles  of  the  13th  century.  They  were  an  essential  component  of  armies  of 
that  period,  taking  up  their  position  in  the  van  of  the  battle  array;  some  were  mounted, 
some  on  foot,  and  they  occasionally  wore  armor.  The  supply  of  arrows  or  quarrels  was 
carried  after  them  to  the  battle-field  in  carts.  The  A.  continued  to  be  a  favorite  weapon 
in  England  throughout  the  13tli  c. ;  but  in  the  14th  it  gave  way  to  the  long-bow,  which 
was  found  to  be  a  more  convenient  weapon  in  battle.  The  long-bow  is  described  under 
Bow  and  Arrow;  and  the  general  military  system  to  which  it  belonged,  under  Arch¬ 
ers  and  Archery. 

ARBALESTI'NA,  in  the  military  system  of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  small  window  or 
■wicket  through  which  the  cross-bowmen  shot  their  quarrels  or  arrows  at  an  enemy  besieg¬ 
ing  a  fortified  place. 

ARBE'LA,  now  Erbil  or  Arbil,  a  small  t.  of  Assyria,  e.  from  Mossul,  famous  as  hav¬ 
ing  given  name  to  the  battle  in  which  Alexander  finally  defeated  Darius,  331  b.c. 
The  battle  was  really  fought  near  Guagamela  (the  “camel’s  house”),  to  the  n.w.  of  A. 

ARBITRAGE,  comparing  and  settling  accounts,  and  arranging  disputes,  applied  both 
to  a  calculation  and  to  a  trade.  As  to  calculation,  A.  relates  to  the  simultaneous  values 
at  any  particular  moment  of  any  specified  merchandise  in  one  market  in  terms  of  the 
quotations  on  one  or  more  markets,  exchange  considered.  As  to  trade,  A.  relates  to  the 
business,  founded  on  such  calculations,  of  buying  or  selling  wholesale  in  the  cheapest 
market  for  the  time  being,  and  simultaneously  re-selling  or  buying.  A.  proper  is  a 
distinct  and  well-defined  business,  with  three  main  branches,  viz. :  A.  in  bullion  or  coin, 
in  bills  and  exchanges,  and  in  shares  or  stocks. 

ARBITRATION  is  the  adjudication  by  private  persons  appointed  to  decide  a  matter, 
or  matters  in  controversy,  on  a  reference  made  to  them  for  that  purpose,  either  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  disputants  or  by  the  order,  or  on  the  suggestion,  of  a  court  of  law.  The 
proceeding  generally  is  called  a  submission  to  arbitration,  or  reference ;  the  parties 
appointed  to  decide  are  termed  arbitrators,  or  referees ;  and  their  adjudication  is  called  an 
award.  This  mode  of  settling  disputes  is  not  only  frequently  resorted  to  by  litigants 
themselves,  who  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  delay  and  expense  of  proceedings  in  the 
public  tribunals,  but  the  statute-book  bears  witness  to  the  approval  of  it  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  at  various  times.  An  old  act,  the  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  15,  testifies  the  benefits 
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of  A.  in  strong  terms,  declaring  that  “it  hath  been  found  by  experience  that  references 
made  by  rule  of  court  have  contributed  much  to  the  ease  of  the  subject  in  the  determin¬ 
ing  of  controversies,  because  the  parties  become  thereby  obliged  to  submit  to  the  award 
of  the  arbitrators,”  and  it  proceeds  to  authorize  and  encourage  merchants,  traders,  and 
others  to  put  an  end  to  their  controversies  and  quarrels  by  means  of  A. ;  and  a  modern 
act,  passed  in  1833,  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  ss.  39,  40,  and  41,  contains  still  more 
anxious  provisions  for  rendering  references  to  A.  effectual.  Since  that  act  was  passed, 
the  practice  and  feeling  in  favor  of  A.  has  increased,  so  much  so  that  there  are 
recent  statutes  which  contain  provisions  rendering  A.,  or  private  reference  in  certain 
cases,  compulsory.  The  railway  acts  of  1845,  the  public  health  act  of  1848,  common  law 
procedure  act  of  1854,  and  masters  and  workmen  acts  are  modern  examples  of  this  legis¬ 
lative  peculiarity. 

The  matters  that  may  be  determined  by  an  arbitrator  are  all  personal  disputes  and 
differences  which  might  otherwise  be  made  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  courts  of 
civil  jurisdiction.  Thus  breaches  of  contracts  generally,  breaches  of  promises  of  mar¬ 
riage,  trespass,  assaults,  charges  of  slander*differences  respecting  partnership  transactions 
or  the  purchase  price  of  property,  and  questions  relating  to  tolls  or  the  right  to  tithes, 
may  all  be  referred  to  A.  Questions  relating  to  real  property  may  also  be  referred,  such 
as  those  relating  to  the  partition  of  lands  of  joint  tenants  or  tenants  in  common,  to 
settlements  of  disputed  boundaries — to  differences  between  landlord  and  tenant  respect¬ 
ing  waste — and  to  the  title  to  land.  Pure  questions  of  law  may  also  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrator.  An  arbitrator  may  have,  therefore,  to  determine  the  liability 
of  a  party  on  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  to  construe  an  act  of  parliament, 
or  to  give  a  judicial  opinion  on  the  effect  of  a  will  or  deed.  Actions  at  law,  and  suits 
in  equity,  may  also  be  settled  by  A. ;  and  this  kind  of  reference  may  be  made  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  sometimes  even  after  verdict,  and  probably  by  analogy,  after 
decree  in  equity.  Questions  relating  to  the  future  use  and  enjoyment  of  property,  and 
future  or  anticipated  differences  between  parties,  may  likewise  be  referred. 

A  matter,  however  clearly  illegal,  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  valid  reference. 
But  where  transactions  between  parties  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  a  general  award, 
apparently  good,  the  courts  have  refused  to  reopen  them  on  a  suggestion  that  some 
legal  item  has  been  admitted  in  account. 

There  are  certain  matters  which  are  specially  referred  to  A.  by  statute.  Besides 
those  we  have  already  alluded  to,  the  following  matters  are  all  referable  to  A. :  Ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  expenses  of  prisoners,  under  28  and  29  Viet.  c.  126 ;  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales,  under  the  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76; 
to  the  laws  concerning  prisons,  under  the  5  and  6  Viet.  c.  98;  to  disputes  between 
masters  and  workmen,  under  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  amended  by  35  and  36  Viet.  c.  46;  to 
the  laws  relating  to  savings-banks,  under  the  26  and  27  Viet.  c.  87 ;  to  the  land  rights 
and  other  possessions  of  certain  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  corporations,  under  the  2 
and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  80;  to  the  management  and  improvement  of  episcopal  and  capitular 
estates  in  England  under  the  17  and  18  Viet.  c.  116;  to  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  rail¬ 
ways,  under  the  1  and  2  Viet.  c.  98;  to  insolvents  and  to  insolvency,  bankruptcy,  and 
execution,  under  the  bankruptcy  act,  1869,  32  and  33  Viet.  c.  71 ;  to  the  constitution  of 
companies  incorporated  for  carrying  on  public  undertakings,  under  the  8  and  9  Viet.  c. 
16;  to  the  taking  of  lands  for  undertakings  of  a  public  nature,  under  8  and  9  Viet.  c.  18; 
to  the  metropolitan  sewers,  under  the  metropolis  management  acts,  18  and  19  Viet.  c. 
120,  19  and  20  Viet.  c.  112,  25  and  26  Viet.  c.  102,  and  34  and  35  Viet.  c.  47;  to  friendly 
societies,  under  the  17  and  18  Viet.  c.  56,  and  the  38  and  39  Viet.  c.  60. 

Under  these  acts  of  parliament,  the  class  of  cases  which  may,  or  which  must,  be 
referred  to  A.,  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  railway  acts,  in  particular,  have  largely 
contributed  to  this  kind  of  amicable  determination,  although  the  parties  in  such  cases 
cannot  be  said  to  have  much  discretion  in  the  matter.  Under  the  provisions,  again,  of 
the  judicature  act,  1873,  and  the  act  17  and  18  Viet.  c.  125,  ss.  3  and  6,  parties  may  be 
compelled  by  the  court  to  refer  to  official  referees  matters  which  involve  intricate 
accounts  or  scientific  or  local  examination. 

Among  the  questions  that  cannot  be  referred  to  A.,  are  matters  arising  out  of  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  the  case  of  felonies  and  relating  to  agreements  or 
transactions  against  public  policy.  Felonies  and  offenses  of  a  public  nature  cannot  be 
referred,  because  the  public  safety  and  good  require  them  to  be  punished,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  can  only  be  properly  tried  in  one  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  matters  which  cannot  be  referred  on  account  of  their  being  against 
public  policy,  the  rule  is  so  obviously  just  that  no  illustration  is  required. 

But  there  are  certain  misdemeanors  which  may  be  either  settled  by  agreement  or  by 
means  of  an  A.,  on  a  principle  of  very  general  application  stated  by  chief -justice  Gibbs 
— that  where  there  is  a  remedy,  by  action  as  well  as  by  indictment,  a  reference  of  the 
matter  in  controversy  is  good.  And  in  these  cases  of  misdemeanor,  a  compromise  or 
settlement  under  a  reference  may  be  made,  even  after  conviction,  but  with  the  sanction 
of  the  court. 

As  to  the  parties  who  may  make  a  reference  to  A.,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
every  one  capable  of  making  a  disposition  of  his  property  or  release  of  his  rights  may 
make  a  submission  to  an  award,  and  in  this  category  may  be  placed  a  married  woman, 
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■who  lias  a  separate  estate  settled  to  her  separate  use,  and  there  are  even  cases  where  a 
reference  between  a  husband  and  wTife  has  been  held  valid;  and  of  course  a  husband 
may  submit  to  A.  differences  respecting  his  wife’s  personal  estate  which  has  not  been 
settled  to  her  separate  use. 

Respecting  the  powers  of  infants  or  persons  under  age  to  submit  to  A. ,  there  are 
numerous  decisions  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity :  but  they  go  upon  refinements  and 
nice  distinctions  more  suited  for  the  professional  lawyer  than  for  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  we  therefore  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  explanation  of  them  in  a  popular 
article  such  as  this  professes  to  be. 

Partners  and  corporations  may  make  references  to  A.  on  the  principles  already 
explained,  and  according  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Those  who  cannot  submit  to  A.  are  persons  in  the  following  positions:  Persons  who 
cannot  contract ;  married  women  without  any  estate  settled  to  their  separate  use ;  and 
along  with  them,  as  laid  down  in  old  ante-reformation  books,  persons  professed  in 
religion,  and  persons  under  duress.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  incapacity  of  married 
women  to  refer  to  A.  where  the  husband,  by  exile,  banishment,  or  other  cause,  is  held 
to  be  civilly  dead,  and  when  he  is  an  alien  enemy.  To  these  exceptions  it  may  be  added, 
that  in  suits  respecting  the  property  of  charities  the  court  of  chancery  will  not  permit  a 
reference,  however  advisable  such  a  course  may  seem,  unless  the  attorney-general  gives 
his  consent. 

It  has  generally  been  the  opinion  of  the  legal  profession,  and  held  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  courts,  that  a  reference  by  the  consent  of  counsel  in  a  cause  is  binding  on  his 
client;  and  lord  chancellor  Eldon  once  said,  that  it  was  for  the  counsel  to  consider 
whether  he  was  authorized  to  refer,  and  if  so,  he  (the  chancellor)  would  act  on  the  con¬ 
sent  so  given ;  and  the  right  and  privilege  of  counsel  to  make  a  reference  has  been  very 
strongly  laid  down  in  the  Scotch  courts.  But  a  very  recent  case  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  (Swinfen  v.  Swinfen),  where  a  compromise  by  counsel  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  client,  has  very  much  unsettled  the  English  law  on  this  subject;  and  now  the  feeling 
of  the  bar  in  England  is,  that  it  is  unwise  to  refer  or  compromise  a  litigation  on  the 
independent  authority  of  counsel. 

Submissions  to  reference  may  also  be  made  by  executors  and  administrators,  by 
trustees,  by  the  committee  of  a  lunatic,  and  by  the  officer  of  a  public  company,  who  is 
authorized  by  a  statute  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  company.  And  there  are 
persons  especially  empowered  to  refer  by  the  statutes  which  we  have  already  enumerated. 

Disputes  may  be  referred  to  A.  in  any  manner  that  expresses  the  agreement  or  under¬ 
standing  of  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator;  and  for  this  pur- 
*  pose  no  formal  submission,  either  verbal  or  written,  is  necessary ;  but  the  arrangement 
must  be  such  as  manifestly  to  show  an  intention  to  have  the  difference  concluded  by  a 
private  adjudication  in  the  nature  of  an  award.  But  where  the  submission  is  in  writing, 
it  must  be  executed  in  due  form.  A  testator,  however,  cannot  exclude  his  will  from 
litigation  by  a  proviso,  that  all  differences  respecting  it  shall  be  referred  to  A.,  although 
it  is  thought  that  the  parties  benefited  by  the  will  might  themselves  so  refer.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  advantageous  to  make  the  A.  in  such  a  form  as  that  the  award  may  be 
made  a  rule  of  court— that  is,  may  be  adopted  by  a  court  of  law  as  its  judgment  on  the 
matter  submitted,  a  proceeding  that  affords  an  obvious  facility  in  enforcing  the  award; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  procedure  conformable  to  the  directions 
of  the  statutes  9  and  10  Will.  III.,  and  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  already  referred  to.  Where 
the  submission  is  merely  verbal  or  constituted  by  a  private  bond  or  deed,  it  is  liable  to 
be  capriciously  revoked,  and  proceedings  on  the  award,  in  such  a  case,  can  only  be 
taken  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

The  arbitrator  ought  to  be  a  person  who  stands  perfectly  indifferent  between  the  dis¬ 
putants;  but  there  are  no  other  particular  qualifications  for  the  office.  And  the  choice 
by  parties  of  the  person  who  they  agree  shall  decide  between  them,  is  perfectly  free. 
Some  legal  writers  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  not  only  infants  and 
married  women,  but  even  idiots  and  lunatics,  can  be  arbitrators,  on  the  argument  that 
every  person  is  at  liberty  to  choose  whom  he  likes  best  for  his  private  judge,  and  he  can¬ 
not  afterwards  object  to  the  deficiencies  of  those  whom  he  has  himself  selected.  But 
this,  it  is  clear,  is  going  too  far,  and  the  policy  of  the  law  would  certainly  be  interposed 
against  such  extreme  cases.  It  is  better  to  state  the  rule  to  be,  that  on  the  condition 
that  the  party  selected  is  of  ordinary  intelligence,  the  choice  of  an  arbitrator  is  absolutely 
unfettered.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  case  of  a  party  who,  by  office  or 
position,  is  the  person  pointed  out  for  the  duty  under  a  reference  made  by  statute.  In 
matters  of  complicated  accounts,  mercantile  men  are  generally  preferred.  In  other 
cases,  it  is  usual  to  appoint  barristers  who,  being  accustomed  to  judicial  investigations, 
are  able  to  estimate  the  evidence  properly,  to  confine  the  examination  strictly  to  the 
points  in  question,  and,  in  making  the  award,  to  avoid  those  informalities  in  respect  of 
which  it  might  afterwards  be  set  aside.  Both  time  and  expense  are  thus  saved  by  fixing 
on  a  professional  arbitrator.  It  has,  indeed,  been  wisely  remarked,  that  an  arbitrator 
should  endeavor  to  arrive  at  his  conclusions  upon  the  same  rules  and  principles  which 
would  have  actuated  the  court  for  which  he  is  substituted— a  rule  of  conduct  that 
obviously  points  to  the  expediency  of  a  lawyer  being  the  referee.  But  an  arbitrator  is 
not  bound  by  the  mere  rules  of  practice  which  prevail  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice, 
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and  he  has  been  held  justified  in  allowing  interest  on  both  sides  of  an  unliquidated 
account,  although  such  a  determination  was  against  the  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
where  the  suit,  which  had  been  referred,  had  been  commenced. 

The  proceedings  before  an  arbitrator  are  regulated  according  to  the  peculiar  ciroum- 
stances  of  the  case  submitted,  but  generally  it  is  advisable  to  conduct  them  according  to 
the  forms  observed  in  courts  of  law,  and  they  usually  are  so  conducted.  Each  of  the 
parties  furnishes  the  arbitrator  with  a  statement  of  his  case,  wThich  is  done  by  giving  him 
a  copy  of  the  briefs  on  each  side ;  and  on  the  day  appointed  he  proceeds  to  hear  them 
(either  in  person  or  by  their  counsel  or  attorneys),  and  to  receive  the  evidence  on  each 
side,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judge  at  an  ordinary  trial.  Having  so  heard  the 
case,  the  arbitrator  proceeds  to  make  his  award,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  in  writing, 
for  a  verbal  award  is  perfectly  valid;  but  in  practice  it  is  usual  for  the  arbitrator  to  make 
his  award  on  paper  stamped  with  the  proper  award  stamp,  and  this  he  delivers  to 
the  successful  party.  The  unsuccessful  party  gets  a  copy  of  the  award  on  unstamped 
paper.  This  award  in  its  effect  operates  as  a  final  and  conclusive  judgment  respect¬ 
ing  all  the  matters  submitted,  and  it  binds  the  rights  of  the  parties  for  all  time. 

An  award  may  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  corruption  and  fraud  in  the  arbi¬ 
trator,  and  for  any  material  irregularity  o?  illegality  appearing  on  the  face  of  the 
proceedings.  But  the  tendency  of  the  courts  is  to  favor  arbitrations  and  maintain 
awards,  unless  such  serious  grounds  as  we  have  referred  to  can  be  substantiated. 

Where  there  are  two  arbitrators,  the  submission  often  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
their  differing  in  opinion  the  matter  referred  shall  be  decided  by  a  third  person,  called 
an  umpire,  who  is  generally  appointed  under  a  power  to  that  effect,  by  the  arbitrators 
themselves.  But  they  cannot  make  such  an  appointment  unless  specially  authorized 
so  to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  submission.  This  umpire  rehears  the  case,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  those  possessed  by  the  arbitrators,  and 
bound  by  the  same  rules. 

In  Scotland  an  A.  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  written  submission  executed  by  the 
parties  in  favor  of  the  chosen  referee,  who  there  is  called  an  arbiter,  instead  of 
arbitrator,  as  in  England;  and  his  award  is  called  a  decree-arbitral.  This  submission 
is  in  the  form  of  a  regular  deed,  and  is  said  to  be  general  or  special,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  matters  submitted  by  it,  the  submission  specifying  all  the  particulars 
of  the  reference,  and  the  name  of  the  referee — the  arbiter’s  powers  and  duties,  which, 
in  the  ordinary  case,  are  of  the  most  comprehensive  character — the  specification  of 
the  time  within  which  the  award  or  decree-arbitral  is  to  be  made — a  clause  obliging 
the  parties  to  perform  the  award  under  a  specified  penalty;  and  other  anxious  pro¬ 
visions,  which  are  all  carefully  specified  in  the  submission.  The  case  then  proceeds 
before  the  arbiter,  generally  according  to  the  forms  observed  in  the  ordinary  Scotch 
courts;  and  the  arbiter  makes  his  award  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  the  decree-arbitral 
commencing  with  a  recital  of  the  submission  and  of  all  the  procedure — and  after 
stating  that  the  arbiter  has  ripely  considered  the  whole  matter,  and  has  “God  and  a 
good  conscience  before  his  eyes,”  it  gives  the  arbiter’s  judgment,  and  among  other 
things  ordains  the  submission  and  decree  to  be  recorded  according  to  the  clause  of 
registration  in  the  former,  and  the  extract  from  the  registry  so  made  forms  a  judg¬ 
ment  which  may  be  put  in  execution  by  either  party  against  the  other.  The  decree- 
arbitral,  like  the  submission  itself,  must  be  executed  and  attested  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  deed.  Where  there  are  two  arbiters,  the  submission  usually  provides,  that  in 
the  event  of  their  differing  in  opinion,  they  shall  name  an  umpire  or  oversman,  as 
he  is  called  in  Scotland,  whose  judgment  is  final. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  a  remark  on  A.  generally,  it  only  remains  to  be  stated,  that  of 
course,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  appeal  on  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
submitted  to  any  public  tribunal  whatever. 

ARBITRATION  (ante).  In  the  United  States  A.  is  under  much  the  same  laws  as  in 
England,  but  some  recent  decisions  are  noteworthy.  The  New  York  court  of  appeals 
holds  as  void  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  a  private  society,  which  made  certain  mem¬ 
bers  a  court  to  judge  of  violations  of  the  rules,  with  power  to  forfeit  the  offender’s  rights 
in  property ;  regular  courts  would  not  enforce  the  decision  of  tribunals  organized  by  pri¬ 
vate  agreement,  except  where  the  person  affected  expressly  agreed  to  submit  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  A.  Some  states  exclude  certain  matters  from  A.,  as  in  New  York,  where 
claims  to  life  estates,  whether  in  fee  or  in  realty,  cannot  be  submitted,  the  object  of  the 
law  being  to  preclude  from  unlearned  arbitrators  questions  depending  upon  strictly  tech¬ 
nical  points.  The  old  rule  that  married  women  could  not  enter  into  A.,  is  practically 
obsolete,  as  most  of  the  states  have  recently  enacted  laws  which  put  women  nearly  on 
the  plane  with  men  in  the  holding  and  disposition  of  property.  The  question,  whether 
one  partner  in  business  can  bind  another  in  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  ,  is  not  definitely 
settled,  but  the  drift  of  authority  is  against  such  power,  though  it  is  held  that  the  con¬ 
tracting  partner  is  bound,  and  the  partner’s  refusal  to  fulfill  the  award  may  cost  thercon- 
tractor  in  damages.  Forms  of  agreement  are  unimportant,  and  may  be  merely  ve  bal- 
without  written  documents;  and  the  omission  of  an  arbitrator  to  be  sworn  is  held  as  only 
an  irregularity.  Hearings  in  A.  must  be  on  notice  to  both  sides ;  where  ex-parte  they  are 
void.  If  there  is  to  be  an  umpire  he  must  be  chosen  before  the  hearing.  All  the  arbi- 
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trators  must  agree  in  the  award,  unless  other  provision  is  specially  made,  and  awards 
must  he  specially  conclusive  and  final.  All  states  have  laws  provided  for  setting  aside 
or  overruling  the  decisions  of  arbitrators  for  partiality,  fraud,  or  any  misconduct,  on 
appeal  to  a  regular  court;  and  courts  may  correct  mistakes  or  other  imperfections  in 
awards.  Some  states  provide  that  awards  "may  be  vacated  for  any  legal  defect.  In  a  few 
states,  laws  provide  that  neither  party  shall  revoke  his  submission  to  A.  without  consent 
of  the  other;  some  provide  that  no  revocation  shall  ensue  after  the  case  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  arbitrators  upon  evidence ;  in  some  states  the  rules  are  less  stringent,  and  a 
party  may  revoke  his  consent  at  any  time,  incurring  only  the  accrued  costs,  but  this  sel¬ 
dom  happens.  Submission  to  A.  suspends  the  right  of  suing  on  the  pending  cause  of 
action,  and  a  legal  award  bars  the  right  of  suit  altogether.  If  awards  are  honest  and 
fair,  the  courts  will  not  vacate  them  because  of  mere  errors  of  statement.  Justice  Story 
gives  decision  that  arbitrators  may  make  their  judgment  on  the  principles  of  equity  and 
conscience  rather  than  on  legal  technicalities.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  party  in  a  civil  action 
may  compel  the  submission  of  it  to  A.,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party. 
In  New  York  city  there  is  a  “board  of  brokers”  in  whose  articles  of  association  is  a 
section  providing  for  A.  in  certain  cases.  The  courts  have  held  that  this  section  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  agreement  in  general  terms  to  submit,  and  have  declined  an  application 
to  compel  a  member  to  such  submission,  since  his  refusal  was  merely  an  exercise  of  his 
power  of  revocation.  A.  in  international  affairs  is  of  long  standing,  and  growing 
rapidly  in  favor.  Some  statesmen  look  to  its  general  adoption  as  the  happy  substitute 
for  war;  but  so  far,  questions  of  only  secondary  importance  have  been  thus  settled.  One 
of  the  first  in  American  history  was  the  case  of  the  privateer  General  Armstrong,  in 
which  the  first  Napoleon  acted  as  arbitrator;  and  the  latest  and  most  important  con¬ 
cerned  the  United  States — the  “Geneva  award,”  or  the  settlement  of  the  “  Alabama 
claims,”  against  England.  A  treaty  was  concluded  providing  for  five  arbitrators,  to  be 
named  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  president  of 
the  Swiss  republic,  the  king  of  Italy,  and  the  emperor  of  Brazil.  All  the  judgments 
were  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  arbitrators  agreed  except  lord  chief -justice 
Cockburn  of  England. 

ARBO  GA,  an  ancient  city  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Westmannland,  on  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  canal,  the  lakes  Hialmar  and  Malar 
are  united.  A.  used  to  be  an  important  commercial  town,  but  it  has  now  sunk  into  insig¬ 
nificance,  and  only  possesses  an  historical  interest  from  the  antiquities  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Of  all  its  churches,  cloisters,  and  chapels  there  only  now  remain  the  town  and 
parish  churches,  the  former  with  an  altar-piece  of  Rembrandt’s.  Several  kings  of  the 
family  of  Yasa  have  resided  here.  Church  assemblies  were  held  here  in  1396, 1412, 1417, 
1423,  and  1474;  diets  in  1435,  1440,  1471,  1529,  and  1561,  in  which  last  year  also  certain 
articles,  known  as  the  Arboga  articles,  were  passed  by  which  Eric  XIY.  was  enabled  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  nobles;  and  in  1625,  Gustavus  Adolphus  issued  an  edict  here, 
commanding  that  the  copper  coin  of  the  realm  should  contain  its  full  worth  of  copper. 
Pop.  72,  3393. 

ARBOIS,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Jura,  France,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  Cuisance, 
940  ft.  above  sea-level;  famous  for  its  wines, which  were  exempted  from  taxation  in  1493, 
by  Maximilian  I.  It  has  trade  also  in  brandy,  grain,  oil,  fruits,  cattle,  and  cheese,  and 
manufactures  of  paper  and  leather.  It  had  once  a  commandery  of  the  knights  of  Malta, 
two  monasteries,  and  three  nunneries,  and  still  possesses  a  college  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 
Pop.  6000  to  7000. 

ARBORESCENT  (from  Lat.  arbor,  a  tree),  a  term  applied  to  plants  to  signify  that  they 
possess  either  altogether,  or  in  some  measure,  the  character  of  trees.  Even  the  dwarf 
willows  and  birches,  on  the  confines  of  polar  or  alpine  perpetual  snow,  are  described  as 
the  A.  vegetation  of  these  regions. 

ARBORICULTURE  (from  Lat.  arbor,  a  tree),  a  term  literally  signifying  the  cultivation 
of  trees,  but  in  use  generally  restricted  to  the  planting  and  management  of  timber-trees, 
or  employed  as  exclusive  at  least  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  which  is  a  branch  of 
horticulture  or  gardening. 

The  ancients  practiced  A.  to  some  extent,  but  chiefly  with  the  view  of  beautifying 
their  villas,  or  of  forming  public  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  It  is  only  for  similar 
purposes,  and  on  a  very  limited  scale,  that  A.  is  yet  anywhere  practiced  in  America. 
The  planting  of  timber  trees  for  economical  purposes,  or  with  a  view  to  profit,  is 
unnecessary  whilst  natural  forests  are  abundant,  and  can  scarcely  be  referred  even  in 
Britain  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.,  nor  did  it  become  at  all 
general  till  a  much  later  date.  The  early  forest  laws  of  England,  as  of  other  feudal 
countries,  had  reference  chiefly  to  game,  for  the  sake  of  which  It  was,  and  in  order  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  chase,  that  large  tracts  were  depopulated  and  converted  into  forests 
by  the  first  Norman  kings.  Plantations  for  timber  and  fuel  were,  however,  certainly 
made  in  England  in  the  16th  c. ;  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  urged  on  public 
attention  by  authors  of  that  period.  In  the  17tli  c.,  the  greatly  increased  demand  for 
oak,  for  the  building  both  of  ships  and  of  houses,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  A.,  which 
attracted  more  than  ever  before  the  attention  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  great 
landowners;  the  publication  of  Evelyn’s  Sylva  also  did  more  than  any  previous  work  to 
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promote  a  taste  for  it.  It  was  in  this  century  that  nurseries  for  forest  trees  were  first 
established.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  that  the  first  extensive  planta¬ 
tions  were  made  in  Scotland,  nor  until  towards  the  end  of  that  century  that  A.  became 
general  in  that  country  or  in  Ireland.  How  much  the  very  landscape  lias  been  changed 
by  it — how  great  a  difference  has  been  made  by  the  conversion  of  bleak  bills  and  barren 
wastes  into  woods — how  much  the  scene  has  been  changed  by  the  new  forms  of  foreign 
trees,  some  of  which  are  now  in  many  districts  more  abundant  than  those  which  are 
indigenous,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine;  and  how  much  these  changes  have  promoted  and 
are  indicative  of  improvements  in  agriculture  and  increased  productiveness  of  fields,  is 
equally  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  A.  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  this  day,  consists  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  management  of  natural  forests;  and  in  the  moTe  eastern  parts  of 
the  continent  this  is  almost  exclusively  the  case.  Without  a  careful  management  of  the 
natural  forests,  many  districts  of  France  and  Germany  would  soon  he  destitute  of  fuel; 
by  means  of  it  an  increased  supply  of  valuable  timber  is  also  obtained;  and  extensive 
domains  belonging  to  the  state,  or  to  private  proprietors,  are  rendered  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  in  Germany  that  the  management  of  the  forests  has  received  the  greatest 
attention,  and  has  been  most  systematically  anil  scientifically  conducted. 

The  forest  trees  of  Britain,  and  of  temperate  climates  generally,  are  conveniently 
divided  into  two  classes — the  one  consisting  of  coniferous  trees  cr  pines  and  firs  ( nadel- 
holz,  i.e.,  the  “  needlewood  ”  of  the  Germans),  the  other  including  all  other  kinds  ( laub - 
holz,  i.e.,  the  “leaf-wood”  of  the  Germans);  the  latter  being  sometimes  subdivided  into 
hard-wooded  trees,  of  which  the  most  important  in  Britain  are  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  birch, 
hornbeam,  sycamore,  wralnut,  and  chestnut;  and  soft-wooded  trees,  as  willow,  poplar,  lime, 
alder,  and  horse-chestnut.  Of  these  and  other  trees,  of  their  particular  uses,  and  of  the 
soils  and  situations  to  which  they  are  adapted,  notice  is  taken  in  separate  articles. 

Plantations  are  generally  formed  in  Britain  by  means  of  trees  raised  from  seed  in  a 
nursery;  but  sometimes  also  by  sowing  the  seed  on  the  ground  intended  for  the  planta¬ 
tion;  in  which  case,  if  circumstances  permit,  a  crop  of  grain  is  often  sown  along  with 
the  seeds  of  the  trees,  as  these  do  not  in  general  vegetate  very  soon ;  and  the  young 
plants  derive  advantage  from  the  absence  of  choking  weeds  wffien  the  grain-crop  is 
reaped,  and  from  the  protection  afforded  by  the  stubble.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  more  healthy  and 
vigorous  trees  are  obtained  by  sowing  on  the  spot  than  by  planting  those  which  have 
been  raised  in  a  nursery.  However,  only  very  young  trees  can  be  planted  with  advan¬ 
tage,  those  which  have  attained  a  greater  size  requiring  a  degree  of  attention  far  beyond 
what  is  possible  in  plantations  even  of  very  moderate  extent.  The  time  of  planting  is 
from  November  to  February.  The  most  approved  mode  of  planting  is  in  small  pits,  in 
which  the  roots  are  disposed  in  a  natural  manner,  and  which  are  then  carefully  filled  up 
with  earth;  but  it  is  often  thought  sufficient  when  the  tree  to  be  planted  is  very  young, 
to  make  a  slit  for  it  with  the  spade,  or  two  slits,  one  at  right  angles  to  the  other  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T.  Other  methods  are  also  adopted,  particularly  for  rocky  situations, 
in  which  the  spade  cannot  be  used.  Economy  is  often  a  consideration  of  great  importance 
in  determining  the  mode  of  planting. 

The  formation  of  plantations  by  the  sowing  of  seed  has  been  more  generally  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  continent  than  in  Britain.  In  this  way  the  vacancies  in  the  natural  forests 
of  France  and  Germany  are  tilled  up.  In  this  wTay  also  great  sandy  tracts  have  been 
covered  with  wood  on  the  coasts  of  Pomerania  and  of  France.  This  has  particularly 
been  accomplished  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnitude  in  the  downs  of  drifting  sand, 
between  the  rivers  Adour  and  Gironde.  The  operations  there  were  begun  by  M.  Bre- 
montier  in  1789,  and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  perhaps  the  most  important  operations 
in  A.  that  have  ever  been  performed  in  the  world.  Vast  forests  of  pinaster  now  occupy 
what  was  originally  loose  sand  destitute  of  vegetation. 

Too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  generally  paid  to  the  adaptation  of  the  kinds  of 
trees  that  are  planted  to  the  soil  and  climate;  and  to  this  cause  many  failures  in  A.  are 
to  be  ascribed.  Some  trees  grow  well  even  in  exposed  situations,  and  are  fit  to  be 
employed  in  these,  either  to  form  entire  plantations,  or  to  occupy  the  outer  part,  and  so 
to  shelter  other  trees,  which  in  general  are  not  planted  until  the  outer  zone  or  belt  of 
the  most  hardy  kinds  is  somewhat  advanced;  some  succeed  only  in  rich  soils;  some  are 
incapable  of  enduring  the  sea-breeze;  others,  as  the  sycamore,  the  elder,  and  the  pin¬ 
aster,  are  comparatively  unaffected  by  it.  Some  trees  suffer  from  an  amount  of 
moisture  from  which  alders  or  willows  would  rather  derive  advantage;  but,  in  general, 
the  thorough  drainage  of  the  land  intended  for  a  plantation  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
most  important  to  its  success. 

To  the  necessity  of  this  thorough  drainage  we  must  look  as  compensating,  or  more 
than  compensating,  the  influence  which  woods  exercise  in  condensing  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  rendering  a  climate  cold  and  damp ;  marshy  soils  being  in  this 
respect  still  worse.  The  shelter  afforded  by  plantations  judiciously  disposed,  whether 
in  belts  or  otherwise,  is  also  of  great  importance  in  rendering  them  suitable  for  that 
improved  agriculture  in  which  thorough  drainage  is  of  the  first  necessity,  and  which  is 
always  productive  of  amelioration  of  climate.  The  influence  of  plantations  is,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  the  whole,  beneficial,  although  vast  masses  of  forests  are  injurious  to  climate; 
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and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  localities  the  planting  of  trees  has  been  carried  to 
excess,  so  that  fields  often  suffer,  particularly  in  autumn,  from  want  of  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  the  landscape  is  often  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits.  The  remedy  in  such 
cases  is  obvious ;  and  it  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  within  a  short  distance  new  plan¬ 
tations  might  be  formed  with  every  prospect  of  benefit. 

Much  lias  been  written  about  the  pruning  of  forest  trees,  wfith  a  view  especially  to 
the  production  of  taller  and  straighter  stems;  and  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  extent  to  which  pruning  should  be  practiced.  It  is,  however,  very  gen¬ 
erally  delayed  till  the  branches  to  be  removed  have  attained  too  great  a  size,  and  is  then 
very  rudely  performed,  to  the  spoiling  of  the  timber  rather  than  to  the  improvement  of 
it.  The  practice  of  leaving  snags,  instead  of  cutting  branches  clean  off,  has  particularly 
bad  effects.  Pines  and  firs,  from  their  manner  of  growth,  need  pruning  less  than  trees 
of  other  kinds.  When  trees  have  been  planted,  not  merely  for  profit  but  for  ornament, 
this  ought  to  be  remembered  in  pruning,  which,  however,  is  too  often  intrusted  to  per¬ 
sons  utterly  devoid  of  taste ;  and  trees  which,  as  they  naturally  grew,  were  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  are  so  treated  with  axe  and  saw  that  they  becomedeformities  instead  of  adorning  the 
scene. 

In  forming  plantations,  different  kinds  of  trees  are  very  generally  mixed,  although 
masses  of  one  particular  kind  are  also  frequently  planted.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  plant 
along  with  those  which  are  destined  most  permanently  to  occupy  the  ground,  trees  of 
other  kinds  as  nurses,  to  be  gradually  removed  as  the  plantation  advances  in  growth. 
For  this  purpose,  spruce  and  larch  are  more  generally  employed  than  any  other  tree; 
although  Scotch  fir  and  birch  are  also  deemed  suitable  for  certain  situations.  The 
removal  of  some  of  these  nurses  affords  the  first  returns  of  profit  from  the  plantation, 
which  is  afterwards  thinned  from  time  to  time.  Plantations  far  more  frequently  suffer 
from  being  thinned  too  little,  than  from  being  thinned  too  much.  To  the  want  of 
proper  thinning  is  to  be  in  part  ascribed  the  failure  of  many  of  those  narrow  belts  of 
‘planting  which  are  too  common  in  Scotland,  and  which,  having  been  intended  for  shel¬ 
ter,  very  imperfectly  serve  their  purpose,  and  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  hardest 
usage  themselves.  The  thinning  of  a  plantation  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  too 
thick,  must,  however,  be  very  gradually  performed,  that  it  may  be  beneficial,  and  not 
injurious.  After  a  sudden  thinning,  a  plantation  sometimes  ceases  to  thrive,  and  many 
trees  are  often  laid  prostrate  by  the  next  storm;  for  trees  accommodate  themselves  both 
in  their  roots  and  branches  to  the  situations  in  which  they  grow. 

A  considerable  number  of  years  must  elapse  before  any  pecuniary  return  is  derived 
from  a  plantation,  yet  this  mode  of  employing  soils  is  often  found  to  be  the  most  remun¬ 
erative  of  which  they  are  capable,  even  without  reference  to  the  improvement  of  adja¬ 
cent  lands  to  which  shelter  is  afforded;  and  the  increased  demand  for  timber  in 
Britain,  for  sleepers  of  railways  and  other  purposes,  tends  to  the  still  further  encourage¬ 
ment  of  A. 

The  resinous  products  of  pine-woods  are  not  considered  as  a  source  of  profit  in 
Britain ;  but  the  tar,  turpentine,  and  resin  obtained  from  them  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
form  articles  of  commerce.  The  great  pinaster  plantations  already  mentioned,  on  the 
sands  between  the  Adour  and  Gironde,  now  yield  products  of  this  kind  in  large  quan¬ 
tity.  The  employment  of  trees  for  ornamental  purposes  belongs  not  so  much  to  A.  as 
to  landscape  gardening  (q.v.).  The  transplanting  (q.v.)  of  large  trees  is  only  practiced 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Hedgerow  trees  are  planted  chiefly  for  ornament,  although 
sometimes  they  may  afford  useful  shelter;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  they  can  sel¬ 
dom  be  reckoned  profitable,  as  they  are  injurious  to  crops.  Copse  or  coppice-wood 
differs  so  much,  both  in  its  uses  and  in  the  mode  of  its  management,  from  other  planta¬ 
tions,  that  it  must  be  briefly  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

ARBORICULT'URE  (ante).  The  wholesale  destruction  of  forests  in  the  United  States 
long  ago  attracted  attention  in  the  older  states,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  remedy 
and  counteract  the  evil.  The  most  efficient  of  these  is  A.,  which  is  now  well  developed 
in  the  eastern,  middle,  northern,  and  western  states.  It  is  estimated  that,  even  in  New 
York,  timber  has  been  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  150,000  acres  per  year,  most  of  the  wood 
going  for  railroad -fuel  and  building.  Landowners,  however,  are  growing  more 
careful,  and  the  young  trees,  once  grubbed  out  as  worthless  brush,  are  now  very  gener¬ 
ally  not  only  spared  but  nursed.  The  ordinary  process  with  natural  growth  is  to  exclude 
browsing  cattle,  and  then  thin  out,  taking  the  crooked  and  damaged  first,  and  next  such 
as  will  make  hoop  poles,  hay  stakes,  etc.  The  timber  left  will  grow  more  rapidly  and 
will  be  more  handsome  and  valuable  than  a  full  natural  growth.  With  care,  the  grow¬ 
ing  trees  may  be  grouped  in  lines,  and  ample  wagon  roads  be  left  for  ease  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  highways  or  other  fields.  Raising  trees  from  seed  takes  more  time  and 
care,  but  will  furnish  better  timber  and  larger  profit.  In  this  practice  the  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  if  for  corn,  and  the  seed  sown  by  hand  or  drill  in  hills  or  rows.  For  a  year  or 
two,  corn  and  trees  may  grow  in  alternate  rows,  if  desirable  to  get  immediate  profit  from 
the  land.  Large  seeds,  like  chestnuts  and  walnuts,  are  planted  about  three  or  four  times 
their  own  diameter  below  the  surface.  Evergreen  seedings  must  be  shaded  through  the 
first  summer,  removing  the  shade  occasionally  that  the  plants  may  be  hardened.  Not 
much  is  done  in  the  way  of  transplanting  in  the  older  states,  except  for  parks  and  orna- 
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mental  purposes.  In  Minnesota  and  other  western  states,  the  successful  culture  of  trees 
is  accepted  in  lieu  of  certain  taxes,  and  millions  of  trees  are  transplanted  annually.  It 
is  important  to  preserve  old  or  raise  new  trees  in  thick  belts  or  ranks  for  the  protection 
of  houses,  crops,  and  cattle,  against  heavy  winds  and  storms.  Such  protection  often 
saves  the  half  or  nearly  the  whole  of  winter  grain.  Where  such  belts  should  be  planted 
depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  farm  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  direction,  of  the 
winds.  Simply  for  ornamentation,  A.  is  largely  practiced,  and  is  growing  in  import¬ 
ance,  and  men  of  knowledge  and  experience  are  employed  for  the  purpose  in  public  and 
private  parks  and  cemeteries. 

ARBOR  VITAS,  Thuja,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  conifer a,  allied  to  the 
cypress,  and  consisting  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  with  compressed  or  flattened 
brahchlets — small,  scale-like,  imbricated  leaves — and  monoecious  flowers,  which  have 
4-celled  anthers,  and  the  scales  of  the  strobiles  (or  cones)  with  two  upright  ovules. — The 
common  A.  Y.  (T.  occidental is)  is  a  native  of  North  America,  especially  between  lat.  45° 
and  lat.  49°,  but  has  long  been  well  known  in  Europe.  It  is  a  tree  of  40  to  50  ft.  high ;  its 
branches  are  horizontally  expanded,  and  the  strobiles  (cones)  small  and  obovate.  The 
young  leafy  twigs  have  a  balsamic  smell,  antf  both  they  and  the  wood  were  formerly  in 
great  repute  as  a  medicine;  the  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  twigs,  which  has  a 
pungent  and  camphor-like  taste,  has  been  recently  recommended  as  a  vermifuge. 
The  wood  of  the  stem  is  reddish,  soft,  and  very  light,  but  compact,  tough,  and 
durable,  bearing  exposure  to  the  weather  remarkably  well.  The  tree  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Britain,  but  planted  chiefly  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  seldom  attaining  so 
great  a  size  as  in  its  native  country.  It  delights  in  cool,  moist  situations. — The  Chinese 
A.  Y.  (T.  orientalis),  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  which  is  immediately  distinguishable 
from  the  former  species  by  its  upright  branches  and  larger,  almost  globose  and  rough 
strobiles,  is  also  in  Britain,  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  common  ornament  of 
pleasure-grounds;  but  it  does  not  attain  so  great  a  size  as  the  preceding,  and  is  more 
sensible  of  the  cold  of  severe  winters.  The  balsamic  smell  is  very  agreeable.  The  tree 
yields  a  resin,  having  a  pleasant  odor,  to  which  high  medicinal  virtues  were  formerly 
ascribed;  hence  the  remarkable  name  arbor  vita  (Latin,  signifying  tree  of  life),  given 
to  this  species,  and  extended  to  the  genus.  Other  species  are  known,  but  they  are  less 
important  than  these.  In  its  native  country,  this  species  also  attains  the  size  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  tree. — There  are  several  other  species  of  thuja,  some  of  which  seem  well  suited 
to  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  and  others  require  the  protection  of  green¬ 
houses.  Amongst  the  former  are  T.  plicata,  from  Nootka  sound;  and  T.  dolabrata,  a 
native  of  Japan,  a  tree  of  great  height  and  thickness,  and  which  will  not  improbably 
prove  the  most  important  of  the  whole  genus. — A  tree,  common  in  North  America,  and 
there  known  by  the  name  of  White  Cedar,  is  sometimes  included  in  the  genus  thuja, 
under  the  name  of  T.  spheeroidea,  but  is  more  generally  ranked  in  the  genus  cupressus 
as  G.  thyoides.  See  Cypress.  The  timber  is  highly  esteemed,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
scrapings  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stomachic. — Closely  allied  to  the  genus  thuja  is  callitris. 
See  Sandarach. 

ARBROATH',  Aberbrothwick,  or  Aberbrothock,  a  seaport  t.  in  the  e.  of 
Forfarshire,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  called  the  Brothock.  Here  king  William 
the  lion  founded  a  Tyronensian  abbey  in  honor  of  Thomas-a-Becket  in  1178.  The 
king  was  interred  in  it  in  1214.  In  the  abbey,  Bruce  and  the  Scottish  nobles  met  in 
1320,  to  resist  the  claims  of  Edward  II.  to  Scotland.  Cardinal  Beaton  was  the  last 
of  its  abbots.  Next  to  Holyrood,  the  abbey  was  the  most  richly  endowed  monastery  in 
Scotland.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  reformers  in  1560.  Its  ruins — which  are  cruciform, 
270  by  160  ft. — are  very  picturesque,  presenting  lofty  towers,  columns,  gothic  windows, 
and  a  fine  circular  east  window,  “  the  Round  6  of  A.5’  The  chief  industries  of  A.  are 
flax-spinning,  jute-spinning,  and  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth.  The  new  harbor,  begun 
in  1841,  admits  vessels  of  400  tons;  it  is  protected  by  a  breakwater.  In  1878  the  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was  above  60,  tonnage  about  11,000.  The  chief  exports  are 
grain,  potatoes,  fish,  pork,  and  pavement,  chiefly  from  Lower  Devonian  quarries  8  or  10 
m.  inland.  A.  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  in  conjunction  with  Montrose,  Brechin,  Forfar, 
and  Bervie  burghs,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  in  1881  of  parliamentary 
burgh,  21,758  A.  is  supposed  to  be  the  Fairport  of  The  Antiquary,  and  the  Redhead 
crags  and  coves  form  some  of  the  scenes  in  that  novel.  The  famous  Bell-rock  light- 
hause  stands  in  the  sea,  12  m.  s.e.  of  Arbroath. 

AR'BUTHNOT,  John,  a  distinguished  writer  and  physician,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman;  and  b.  at 
Arbuthnot,  in  Kincardineshire,  shortly  after  the  restoration.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degree.  A.’s  father  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge  at  the 
revolution.  His  sons’  prospects  being  thus  blighted  in  their  own  country,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  to  seek  their  fortune.  John  removed  soon  after  to 
London,  and  there  supported  himself  by  teaching  mathematics.  In  1697,  he  published 
an  examination  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  account  of  the  deluge,  which  brought  him  into 
notice  as  a  person  of  no  common  ability.  Accident  called  him  into  attendance  on 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  thenceforth  patronized  him.  In  1709,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  queen,  and  in  1710  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  college  of 
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physicians.  On  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  lost  his  situation,  and  his  circum¬ 
stances  were  never  so  prosperous  afterwards.  In  1717,  A.,  along  with  Pope,  gave  assist¬ 
ance  to  Gay  in  a  farce,  entitled  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  which,  however,  in  spite  of 
having  the  aid  of  a  trio  of  wits,  proved  a  complete  failure.  In  1723,  he  was  chosen 
second  censor  of  the  Royal  college  of  physicians;  in  1727,  he  was  made  an  elect,  and  had 
the  honor  to  pronounce  the  Harveian  oration  for  the  year.  He  died  at  Hempstead,  in 
1735.  A.  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  circle  of  wits  which  adorned  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  was  still  more  nobly  distinguished  by  the  rectitude  of  his  morals  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  Pie  assisted  Swift  and  Pope  in  the  composition  of  that  brilliant 
satire,  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  contributing  those  portions  of  it  which  refer 
to  science  and  philosophy;  and  he  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of  the  celebrated  politi¬ 
cal  jeu  cV esprit,  the  History  of  John  Bull,  which  has  so  often  been  imitated.  Besides 
several  medical  essays,  he  published  Tables  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  Measures, 
Weights,  and  Coins  (London,  1705-8),  a  work  which  was  long  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject.  There  is  also  a  philosophical  poem  of  his  composition  in  Bodsley's  Miscellanies , 
entitled  “Know  Thyself.” 

AR  BTJTTJS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ericece,  containing  a  number  of 
species,  small  trees  and  shrubs,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  American.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  5-celled,  many-seeded,  usually  dotted  with  little  projections,  whence  that  of  some 
species  has  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  strawberries;  the  coralla  is  urn-shaped. — A.  Jfnedo , 
the  Strawberry  Tree,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  found  also  in  Asia  and 
America,  and  in  one  locality  in  the  British  isles,  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  where  its  fine 
foliage  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  the  scenery.  It  requires  protection  in  winter  in  the 
climate  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  it  is  often  planted  as  an  ornamental  evergreen.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  20  to  30  feet  but  is  rather  a  great  bush  than  a  tree.  The  bark  is  rugged; 
the  leaves  oblongo-lanceolate,  smooth  and  shining,  bluntly  serrated;  the  flowers  nodding, 
large,  greenish  white ;  the  fruit  globose,  of  a  scarlet  color,  with  a  vapid  sweetish  taste. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  eaten.  Of  late,  excellent  alcohol  has  been  made  from  it  in 
Italy.  A  wine  is  made  from  it  in  Corsica,  which,  however,  is  narcotic,  if  taken  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity,  as  the  fruit  itself  is,  if  eaten  too  freely.  The  bark  and  leaves  are 
astringent — A.  andrachne  is  also  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  Britain, 
but  is  impatient  of  severe  frosts.  Its  fruit,  and  that  of  A.  integrifolia,  are  eaten  in 
Greece  and  the  east.  But  all  the  species  seem  to  possess  narcotic  qualities  in  greater  or 
less  degree;  the  fruit  of  A .furens,  a  small  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  so  much  as  to  cause 
delirium. — A.  aculeata,  which  abounds  at  cape  Horn  and  on  Staten  island,  is  an  elegant 
and  most  pleasing  evergreen,  very  much  resembling  the  myrtle.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  3  or  4  feet,  and  produces  small  white  flowers,  followed  by  a  profusion  of  red  shining 
berries,  which  ornament  the  bush  during  winter.  Their  flavor  is  insipid,  but  somewhat 
astringent.  Mixed  with  a  few  raisins,  they  have  been  made  by  voyagers  into  tolerable 
tarts.  A.  uva  ursi,  now  generally  called  arctostaphylos  uva  ursi,  the  Red  Bearberry,  is 
a  small  trailing  evergreen  shrub,  common  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  indeed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  It 
grows  in  dry,  heathy,  and  rocky  places.  The  flowers  are  in  small  crowded  terminal 
racemes,  of  a  beautiful  rose  color.  The  berries  are  austere  and  mealy ;  they  are  said  to 
form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  bears  in  northern  regions.  Grouse  also  feed  on 
them.  The  dried  leaves  are  used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic  medicine,  and  as  such  have 
a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  being  principally  employed  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
bladder;  but  those  of  vaccinium  vitis  idem  are  often  fraudulently  substituted  for  them. — 
The  Black  Bearberry  (A.  or  arctostaphylos  alpina)  is  also  a  native  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  globe,  a  small  trailing  shrub,  with  black  berries  about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  relished 
by  some,  but  having  a  peculiar  taste,  which  to  others  is  disagreeable.  The  plant  is  found 
on  many  of  the  Highland  mountains  of  Scotland. 

ARBUTUS  (ante).  The  trailing  A.,  epigeea  repens,  called  mayflower,  and  ground 
laurel,  is  found  on  the  edges  of  pine  forests  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  especially  near 
the  coast,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne 
sota.  It  is  prized  for  its  fragrant  and  beautiful  blossom,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest 
flowers  of  spring. 

ARC  (Lat.  arcus,  a  bow)  is  any  part  of  a  curved  line.  The  straight  line  joining  the 
ends  of  an  A.  is  its  chord,  which  is  always  less  than  the  A.  itself.  Arcs  of  circles  are  simi¬ 
lar  when  they  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  centers  of  their  respective  circles,  and  if 
similar  arcs  belong  to  equal  circles,  the  arcs  themselves  are  equal.  The  length  of  an  A. 
is  readily  found  if  the  angle  which  it  subtends  at  the  center  of  the  circle  is  known,  and 
also  the  length  of  the  whole  circumference.  Let  the  whole  circumference  be  100,  and 
the  angle  of  an  A.  50°,  the  length  of  the  A.  is 

360°  :  50°  :  :  100  : 10°3*  —  =  14  nearly. 

ARC.  See  Joan  of  Arc. 

ARCA,  or  Ark-shell,  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells,  and  lamello-branchiate  mollusca,  the 
type  of  a  family  called  arcadae  or  arcacece.  In  the  true  ark-shells,  the  hinge  is  straight, 
and  occupies  what  at  first  seems  the  whole  length  of  the  shell,  but  is  in  reality  its  whole 
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breadth,  the  breadth  being  greater  than  the  length.  One  species  is  found  on  the  British 
shores;  the  species  are  larger  and  more  numerous  in  the  seas  of  warmer  climates,  and 
some  of  them  are  frequently  to  be  seen  among  the  shells  employed  for  the  ornament  of 
drawing-rooms,  etc.  Fossil  arcadce  are,  however,  more  numerous  than  recent  species, 
and  are  found  in  various  rock  systems. 

AR  CADE  (Fr.),  a  row  of  arches,  supported  by  columns,  either  having  an  open  space 
of  greater  or  less  width  behind  them,  or  in  contact  with  masonry.  The  A.  in  Gothic 
corresponds  to  the  colonnade  in  classical  architecture,  the  difference  between  them 
being  that,  whereas  the  pillars  in  the  colonnade  support  straight  architraves,  those  in  the 
A.  support  arches.  The  term  A.  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  row  of  piers,  or  columns 
and  arches,  by  which  the  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  of  a  church,  or  by  which 
cloisters,  or  what  are  erroneously  called  piazzas  in  Britain,  are  inclosed ;  but  it  is  more 
generally  confined  to  those  series  of  smaller  arches  which  are  employed  simply  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  ornamentation.  Arcades  of  the  latter  kind  are  often  found  surrounding  the 
square  towers  of  English  churches.  Of  this  we  have  early  examples  in  the  church  of 
Middleton  Stoney,  Oxfordshire,  and  in  tjie  still  older  ones  of  Tewkesbury,  and  Christ 
church  in  Oxford.  The  term  in  also  applfed,  improperly,  to  a  glass-covered  street  or 
lane,  with  a  row  of  shops  or  stalls  on  each  side. 

ARCA  DIA,  the  middle  and  highest  part  of  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Achaia,  on  the  e.  by  Argolis,  on  the  s.  by  Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  on  the  w.  by  Elis. 
According  to  Pausanias,  it  derived  its  name  from  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto.  Next  to 
Laconia,  A.  was  the  largest  country  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  had  an  area  of  1700  sq.m., 
and  was  girt  round  by  a  circle  of  mountains,  which  cut  off  to  a  large  extent  its  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  Mountains  also  intersected  it  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  The  western  part  of  what  was  anciently  A.,  is  wild,  bleak,  and  rugged,  and  was 
at  one  time  covered  with  huge  forests;  the  eastern  is  more  fertile,  the  mountains  not  so 
high,  and  the  vales  more  luxuriant.  In  these  eastern  valleys  lay  all  the  principal  cities 
of  A.  The  loftiest  peak  in  A. — the  loftiest  also  in  the  Peloponnesus — is  Mt.  Cyllene, 
in  the  n.e.,  778  ft.  The  chief  river  was  anciently  the  Alplieius,  (q.v.).  Originally  A. 
was  named  Pelasgia,  after  its  first  inhabitants,  the  Pelasgi.  Subsequently,  it  was 
divided  into  several  small  states,  which  formed  a  confederation.  Of  these  united  states,  the 
chief  were  Mantinea,  Tegea,  Orchomenos,  Pheneus,  Psophis,  and  Megalopolis.  The 
inhabitants,  engaged  chiefly  in  tending  cattle  and  in  hunting  among  the  wild  highlands, 
remained  long  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  After  civilization  had  advanced,  and  the  Arca¬ 
dians  had  become  known  by  their  love  of  music  and  dancing,  they  still  retained  some 
military  spirit,  and  were  sometimes  engaged  as  mercenary  soldiers.  But  generally  their 
character  accorded  with  their  simple,  rural  mode  of  life ;  though  it  seems  certain  that 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  sway.  The  Arca¬ 
dians  were  not  remarkable  for  their  intelligence.  In  fact,  an  “Arcadian  youth”  was 
a  synonym  for  a  blockhead.  Pan  and  Diana  were  their  favorite  deities.  Ancient 
and  modern  poets  (the  latter  especially  in  the  time  when  “  pastorals”  were  popular) 
have  described  A.  as  the  land  of  peace,  innocence,  and  patriarchal  manners. 

ARCADIUS,  first  emperor  of  the  east  (395-408  a.d.),  was  b.  in  Spain,  383  a.d.,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  after  whose  death  the  Roman  empire  was  divided 
into  east  and  west.  A.  lived  in  oriental  state  and  splendor,  and  his  dominion  extended 
from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river  Tigris,  and  from  Scythia  to  Ethiopia;  but  the  real 
rulers  over  this  vast  empire  were,  first,  the  Gaul  Rufinus,  and  afterwards  the  eunuch 
Eutropius,  who  openly  assumed  the  reins  of  government  and  the  command  of  the  army, 
while  A.  reposed  in  luxurious  indifference.  In  399,  the  eunuch  Eutropius  was  deposed 
by  another  usurper,  Gainas,  who ,  in  his  turn,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  ambition. 
Afterwards,  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  assumed  the  supremacy.  One  really 
great  man  adorned  this  period,  the  virtuous  and  eloquent  Chrysostom,  who  was  perse¬ 
cuted  by  Eudoxia,  and  through  her  influence  exiled  in  404,  on  account  of  his  firm  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Arianism,  which  the  empress  herself  favored.  During  the  reign  of  A.,  his 
territories  suffered  by  barbarian  incursions,  earthquakes,  and  famine,  but  nothing  could 
disturb  the  indifference  of  the  monarch.  He  d.,  unlamented,  408  a.d. 

ARCA'NI  DISCIPLI'NA  (system  of  secret  instruction).  See  Mystagogue,  ante. 

ARCE'  (anc.  Arx ),  a  t.  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  60  m.  e.s.e.  from 
Rome.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Liris;  and  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  lofty 
and  precipitous,  is  crowned  by  an  interesting  mediaeval  fortress  called  Rocca  d’Arce. 
This  fortress  was  considered  impregnable  till  it  was  scaled  and  taken  by  the  invading 
army  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1266.  Numerous  inscriptions  in  which  the  name  of 
Cicero  occurs  have  been  discovered  near  A. ;  and  some  ruins  near  the  town  are  known 
as  Raja  di  Cicerone,  or  Cicero’s  barn.  Pop.  of  commune,  5467. 

ARCESILA'TJS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of  the  new  academy,  was  b.  at  Pitane  in 
HSolia,  Asia  Minor,  316  b.c.  He  studied  philosophy,  first  under  Theophrastus  the  peri¬ 
patetic,  and  afterwards  under  Crantor.  After  the  death  of  Crantor,  A.  became  the 
chief  master  of  the  academic  party,  or  those  who  held  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  but  he 
introduced  so  many  changes  that  its  philosophic  character  was  completely  changed. 
His  great  rivals  were  the  Stoics,  whose  opinions  he  attacked,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  attained  any  certainty  in  his  own  convictions.  He  had  studied  under  too  many 
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masters,  and  discussed  too  many  different  systems,  to  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  any.  He 
denied  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  a  “  convincing  conception,”  which  he  affirmed  to  be,  from 
its  very  nature,  unintelligible  and  contradictory.  He  also  denied  the  existence  of  any 
sufficient  criterion  of  truth,  and  recommended  abstinence  from  all  dogmatic  judgments. 
In  practice  he  maintained  that  we  must  act  on  grounds  of  probability.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  satisfactorily  what  his  moral  character  was.  A  wit,  a  poet,  and  a  man  of 
frank  and  generous  disposition,  which  seems  to  have  captivated  his  disciples  even  more 
than  his  philosophy,  he  has  yet  been  accused  by  his  enemies  of  the  grossest  profligacy; 
and  whatever  extravagance  there  may  be  in  such  an  extreme  charge,  it  is  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  died  of  a  debauch  in  his  76th  year  (241  b.c.).  Nevertheless,  his  adversary 
Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  passed  this  high  eulogium  on  him:  “  The  morality  which  A.  abol¬ 
ishes  in  his  words,  lie  re-establishes  in  his  actions.” 

ARCH,  an  arrangement  of  bricks,  stones,  or  other  materials  over  an  open  space,  by 
which  they  are  made  not  only  to  support  each  other  by  mutual  pressure,  but  to  sustain 
a  superincumbent  weight.  We  have  the  excellent  authority  of  sir  G.  Wilkinson  for 
stating  that  the  A.  was  known  to,  and  used  by,  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  that  the 
Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  its  principles  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  arched 
gateways  so  frequently  represented  in  their  bas-reliefs  The  A.  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks — a  supposition  which  becomes  very  improbable  if  we 
hold  it  to  be  proved  that  it  was  used  by  nations  with  whose  works  they  must  have  been 
familiar.  But  that  the  Greeks  did  not  employ  it  generally  in  their  architectural  struc¬ 
tures  is  certain ;  and  as  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  Romans  did,  it  is  to  the  latter  people 
that  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  are  indebted  for  their  acquaintance  with  its  great 
utility.  The  introduction  of  the  A.  by  the  Romans  gradually  effected  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  architectural  forms  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  predomi¬ 
nance  of  horizontal  lines  gave  way  by  degrees,  till,  as  the  Romanesque  passed  into  the 
Gothic  style,  it  was  superseded  by  the  segments  of  a  circle,  placed  generally  more  or  less 
in  a  perpendicular  direction.  In  its  earliest  application  by  the  Romans,  the  A.  did  not 
spring  from  the  entablature  of  the  columns,  but  was  generally  placed  behind  them,  and 
rested  upon  separate  imposts.  Subsequently,  this  arrangement  was  departed  from,  and 
the  A.  assumed  the  position  which  it  has  since  retained  above  the  columns;  sometimes 
having  an  entablature  interposed,  and  sometimes  rising  directly  from  the  capital  of  the 
column  or  pier,  as  in  the  Romanesque.  Before  mentioning  very  briefly  the  different 
forms  of  the  A. ,  it  seems  natural  to  refer  to  a  very  simple  structure,  frequently  met 
with  in  those  early  edifices  in  our  own  country  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  designating 
as  Saxon.  It  consists  of  two  stones,  their  lower  ends  resting  on  rude  piers,  their  tops 
leaning  against  each  other,  and  thus  forming  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  which  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  moderate  superincumbent  weight.  The  mechanical  principles  on  which 
the  A.  depends,  though  here  very  imperfectly  employed,  seem  sufficiently  called  into 
play  to  suggest  their  more  extensive  application;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  out  of 
this  rude  construction  the  A. ,  in  its  later  and  more  elaborate  forms,  might  have  developed 
itself  amongst  ourselves  without  hints  from  foreign  sources. 

Of  the  A.  itself,  the  following  variations  of  form  may  be  enumerated:  The  semi¬ 
circle,  the  segment,  the  ellipse,  which  were  the  only  forms  employed  by  the  ancients, 
and  which  alone  were  known  in  mediseval  architecture  up  to  the  time  at  which  the 
pointed  A.  was  introduced.  Of  these,  the  stilted  A.  and  the  horseshoe  A.  are  modifica¬ 
tions,  in  both  of  which  the  center  or  point  from  which  the  A.  is  described  is  above  the 
line  of  the  impost,  but  in  the  former  of  which  the  moldings  are  continued  downwards 
vertically;  whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  slightly  inclined  inwards,  or  the  curve  is  pro¬ 
longed  till  it  meets  the  impost.  The  horseshoe  A.  belongs  peculiarly  to  Arabian  archi¬ 
tecture  (q.v.),  not  only  from  its  having  originated  simultaneously  with  the  faith  of  the 
prophet,  but  from  its  continuing  to  be  used  exclusively  by  his  followers.  Next,  in  point 
of  time,  though  far  surpassing  all  the  others  in  beauty  and  variety,  is  the  pointed  A., 
the  origin  of  which  is  still  a  subject  of  antiquarian  controversy. 

The  greater  or  less  acuteness  of  the  pointed  A.  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  two  center  points  from  which  its  curved  sides 
are  described. 

Of  the  foil  arches  or  arches  in  which  the  forms  of  a  leaf  are 
imitated  may  be  mentioned  the  trefoil,  the  cinquefoil,  and  the 
polyfoil,  the  latter  being  met  with  in  Arabian  and  Romanesque 
buildings.  At  a  later  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  the 
decorated  style,  the  ogee  A.  was  introduced,  and  the  Tudor  or 
four-cornered  A.  appeared  about  the  commencement  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  style.  When  first  introduced,  the  proportions  of  this 
A.  were  bold  and  effective ;  but  it  was  gradually  depressed  till 
the  principle  of  the  A.  was  lost,  and  its  very  form  was  again 
merged  first  in  two  and  then  in  one  flat  stone  or  lintel  over  an 
opening.  With  the  last  form  of  the  Tudor  A.  we  thus  reach 
almost  the  point  of  departure  in  the  construction  of  the  A.,  and 
complete  our  enumeration  of  its  forms. 

The  sides  of  an  A.  are  termed  haunches  or  flanks,  and  its  highest  part  is  called  the 
crown.  The  wedge-shaped  stones,  bricks,  or  other  materials  of  which  an  A.  is  con- 
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structed  are  called  voussoirs  (a,  a,  a);  the  uppermost  one  of  all  (b)  is  called  the  keystone; 
the  lowest,  which  is  placed  immediately  over  the  impost,  the  springer,  or  springing-stone; 
the  under  or  lower  side  of  the  voussoirs,  the  mtrados ;  the  upper  side,  the  extrados  or 
back.  For  the  investigation  of  the  mechanical  principle  of  the  A.,  and  of  the  conditions 
of  stability,  see  Moseley’s  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and  Architecture.  See 
also  Bridge,  Impost,  Pier,  Buttress. 

ARCH,  Triumphal,  was  a  structure  erected  by  the  Romans  across  roads,  or  at  the 
entrance  of  cities,  in  honor  of  victorious  generals.  The  original  triumphal  arch  was 
the  Porta  Triumphalis,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome  through  which  the  triumphal  proces¬ 
sion  entered  the  city.  Among  the  earliest  detached  arches  built  at  Rome  was  that  built 
by  Scipio  Africanus  (190  b.c.)  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Under  the  emperors,  these  struc¬ 
tures  became  numerous  and  magnificent,  and  were  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions.  Three  of  what  were  properly  triumphal  arches  still  remain  in  Rome, 
those,  namely,  of  Titus,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Constantine.  Numerous  similar 
monuments  exist  also  in  other  parts  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  as  at  Rimini,  Susa* 
Verona,  Ancona,  Orange  (in  France), •‘•(Japura  (in  Spain). 

ARCH,  Joseph,  an  English  agriculturist,  b.  1828.  His  parents  were  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  he  educated  himself ;  at  an  early  age  he  became  an  advocate  of  tem¬ 
perance  and  a  Methodist  local  preacher.  He  rebelled  against  the  low  price  paid  for 
farm-labor,  and  after  much  struggle  and  suffering  became  a  leader  in  efforts  to  better 
the  condition  of  laboring  men.  In  1872,  the  national  agricultural  laborers’  union  was 
formed,  and  A.  became  its  president.  In  1873,  he  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States- 
to  study  the  condition  and  prospects  of  labor,  and  the  question  of  emigration. 

ARCHiE'AN,  or  Azoic,  Period — from  the  Greek  for  beginning — commencing  with 
the  earliest  formation  of  the  earth’s  crust,  is  the  period  to  which  are  assigned  the  oldest 
rocks  on  which  those  of  late  ages  have  been  spread,  and  from  which  most  of  them  have 
been  made.  The  archsean  rocks,  extending  round  the  globe,  are  in  most  places  shut  out  from 
sight  by  the  later  formations,  yet  in  various  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  rising  above  the- 
rest,  they  are  exposed  to  view  as  surface  rocks.  In  Europe  they  are  visible  in  the  n.w. 
of  Scotland,  in  the  iron  regions  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  the  n.w.  and  n.e.  of  Russia, 
down  to  the  White  sea,  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  further  s.  in  Podolia.  In  central 
Europe  they  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  more  recent  formations,  protrude  frequently  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  central  crests  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe.  In  North  America  they  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  large 
district  between  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  great  lakes,  in  a  tract  s.  of  lake  Superior  and 
another  in  southern  New  York,  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  and  Rocky  mountains.  In  Canada,  where  they  have  been  carefully 
studied,  they  are  believed  to  be  more  than  30,000  ft.  thick;  in  Europe  their  exact  thick¬ 
ness  can  scarcely  be  conjectured,  yet  it  must  be  many  thousand  feet.  These  rocks  are 
chiefly  crystalline,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  syenitic  gneiss,  mica-schist,  horn¬ 
blende  schist,  chlorite  slate,  and  granular  limestone.  There  are  also  some  hard  conglom¬ 
erates,  quartz  rocks,  and  slates.  They  very  often  contain  iron-bearing  minerals,  and 
immense  beds  of  iron  ore  are  found  with  them  in  northern  New  York — where  they  are 
from  100  to  200  ft.  thick — New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  south  of  lake  Superior.  Graphite 
also  is  found  abundantly  throughout  the  archsean  rocks  of  Canada  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  archsean  rocks  indications  of  life  are  almost  if  not  entirely 
■wanting.  For  this  reason  the  period  is  named  also  the  azoic,  lifeless.  But  in  the  lime¬ 
stones  of  Canada  a  form  has  been  discovered  which  is  thought  by  eminent  geologists  to 
be  a  coral-like  fossil  made  by  protozoans  of  the  class  of  rliizopods,  the  simplest  kind  of 
animal  life.  Its  organic  nature  has  not  indeed  been  placed  beyond  doubt;  still  geologists 
think  it  probable  that  rliizopods  existed  in  the  waters  before  the  close  of  the  archsean 
period,  and  that  the  beds  of  limestone  have  been  made  up  of  their  minute  shells.  Tlio 
abundance  of  graphite  found  throughout  the  archsean  rocks  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  also  regarded  as  an  indication  that  organic  plants  then  existed,  as  it  is  known 
that  in  late  times  graphite  has  been  formed  out  of  such  remains.  For  these  reasons  the 
name  eozoic — the  dawn  of  life — has  been  proposed  for  the  later  portion  of  the  archsean 
period. 

ARCHiEOL'OGrY  (Gr.  archaios,  ancient,  and  logos,  a  discourse)  is  the  name  now  very 
generally  given  to  the  study  which  was  formerly  known  as  that  of  “antiquities.”  The 
term  is  well  enough  understood,  although  its  meaning  is  not  at  all  definitely  fixed.  In 
its  widest  sense,  it  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  origin,  language,  religion,  laws, 
institutions,  literature,  science,  arts,  manners,  customs — everything,  in  a  word,  that  can 
be  learned  of  the  ancient  life  and  being  of  a  people.  When  so  used,  it  comprehends  more 
or  less  of  several  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  recognized  as  distinct  or  independent 
pursuits,  such,  for  example,  as  ethnology,  philology, "history,  chronology,  biography, 
mythology,  numismatics.  In  its  narrower  but  perhaps  more  popular  signification,  A.  is 
understood  to  mean  the  discovery,  preservation,  collection,  arrangement,  authentication, 
publication,  description,  interpretation,  or  elucidation  of  the  materials  from  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  condition  of  a  country  is  to  be  attained.  These  materials  will 
be  found  to  divide  themselves  into  three  great  classes:  (1.)  written,  (2.)  monumental,  and 
(3.)  traditional.  1.  What  may  be  called  written  A.,  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
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Archeology. — 1.  Ideal  view  of  an  ancient  lake-village.  2.  Roman  marble  table  wit  h  glass-ware.  3.  Etruscan  chariot.  4,  6.  Pre-historic  skulls.  5.  Etruscan  chariot.  t.  Battle  axe  of  bronze  age. 
8.  Pincers  of  bronze-age.  9,10.  Implements  from  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  11,12,15,17.  Greek  ornaments.  18.  Horn  of  the  bronze-age.  19.  Ornament,  bronze-age.  20.  Roman  candelabrum. 
21,22.  Egyptian  vessels.  23,26.  Ancient  Peruvian  vessels.  24.  Egyptian  harp. 

30.  Egyptian  bier.  31.  Ancient  Italian  urn. 

37.  Utensil  of  bronze-age. 


25.  Bronze  throne  of  King  Dogobert.  27.  Portal  figure  at  Khorsabad.  28,  29.  Heads  from  Etruscan  tombs. 
3>,  Amber  Ornament  of  stone-age.  33.  Copper  star  from  Peruvian  grave.  34.  Hammer-head  of  stone-age.  35,  36.  Roman  chafing-dish. 
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paleography  (q.v.),  or  diplomatics  (q.v.) — that  is,  the  science  of  ancient  writings;  and 
bibliograpny  (q.v.),  or  the  knowledge  of  printed  books.  2.  Monumental  A.  admits  of 
almost  endless  subdivisions,  according  to  the  character  of  the  remains  to  be  studied, 
which  may  be  works  of  art,  such  as  buildings,  sculptures,  paintings,  engravings,  inscrip' 
tions,  coins,  medals,  seals,  armorial-bearings,  tapestry,  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  enamels, 
glass,  porcelain,  pottery;  works  of  engineering,  such  as  roads,  canals,  mines,  piers, 
camps,  forts,  walls ;  works  of  unskilled  labor,  such  as  pillars  of  unhewn  stone,  caves, 
dikes,  ditches,  mounds  of  earth  or  stone;  articles  of  dress,  armor,  or  personal  ornament,' 
tools,  weapons,  implements,  utensils,  machines;  appliances  for  locomotion,  such  as 
canoes,  boats,  ships,  carriages;  modes  of  sepulture,  such  as  mummies,  sarcophagi,  urns, 
catacombs,  graves ;  vestiges  of  man  and  animals,  such  as  skulls,  bones,  skins.  3.  Tradi¬ 
tional  A.  includes  as  well  the  unwritten  language  and  oral  literature  of  a  people,  their 
dialects,  legends,  tales,  proverbs,  rhymes,  songs,  and  ballads,  as  those  sports,  customs, 
ceremonies,  rites,  and  superstitions  now  beginning  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  ‘  ‘  folk¬ 
lore,”  and  formerly  called  “popular  antiquities.” 

The  study  of  A.  in  modern  Europe  may  be  held  to  date  from  the  revival  of  letters.. 
It  was  was  long  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  antiquities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
About  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.,  mediaeval  A.,  or  the  antiquities  of  the  dark  and  middle- 
ages,  began  to  be  cultivated.  Egyptian  A.,  or  “  Egyptology, ”  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
made  comparatively  little  progress  until  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  containing 
a  bilingual  and  triliteral  inscription,  which  enabled  Young  in  1819,  and  Champollion  in 
1821,  to  find  a  key  to  the  hieroglyphics.  The  more  recent  discoveries  of  Botta,  Layard, 
Rawlinson,  and  others,  have  already  advanced  Assyrian  A.  to  a  point  beyond  all 
expectation.  Indian  A.  has  been  successfully  prosecuted,  especially  during  the  last  forty 
years,  chiefly  by  officers  of  the  East  India  company.  Something  also  has  been  done  by 
them  and  others  for  Chinese  A.  Men  of  letters  in  the  United  States  have  devoted  their 
time  to  the  rude  and  scanty  remains  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North  America. 
The.  A.  of  Central  and  South  America,  as  it  attracted  attention  much  earlier,  so  its  more 
stately  and  instructive  monuments  have  much  better  rewarded  such  investigations  as 
those  of  lord  Kingsborough,  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catterwood,  and  others. 

The  study  of  A.  has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  publication,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  in  various  countries,  of  the  nation  chronicles,  charters,  and  records;  by  societies 
and  clubs  contributing  to  the  same  end,  or  printing  essays  on  questions  of  A. ;  and  by  the 
establishment  by  the  state,  by  associations,  or  by  individuals,  of  museums  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  antiquities.  In  England,  a  society  for  promoting  the  study  of 
antiquity  was  founded  so  early  as  the  year  1572.  The  irrational  jealousy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  dissolved  it  in  1604.  It  was  revived  in  1707,  enlarged  in  1717,  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1751,  under  the  name  of  the  “society  of  antiquaries  of  London.”  An 
attempt  to  institute  a  similar  society  in  Scotland  was  made  about  1700  by  “  some  honor¬ 
able  and  knowing  gentlemen,”  who  resolved  to  continue  their  conferences  till  a  complete 
historical  account  be  made  of  the  nation.  But  it  was  not  until  1780  that  the  society  of 
antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  The  royal  Irish  academy  for 
promoting  “the  study  of  science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities,”  was  chartered  in 
1786.  The  society  of  antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  the  royal  Irish  academy,  have  good 
museums  of  national  antiquities.  The  British  museum  in  London  (established  in  1753), 
besides  a  great  collection  of  early  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  has  galleries  of  Assy¬ 
rian,  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  British,  and  mediaeval  antiquities.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  collections  of  antiquities  on  the  continent  is  that  of  the  royal  society  of 
antiquaries  of  the  north,  at  Copenhagen,  arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  a  favorite  theory  of 
the  Scandinavian  archaeologists — that  the  primitive  antiquities  of  a  country  may  be 
assigned  to  three  successive  ages  or  periods  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  with  as  much 
certainty  and  precision  as  the  comparative  antiquity  of  geological  strata,  or  periods  of 
the  world’s  creation,  may  be  determined  by  the  fossils  which  they  are  found  to  contain. 
The  museums  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  in  Paris,  contain  fine  collections  of 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  an  unrivaled  collection  of 
mediaeval  antiquities.  The  royal  museum  at  Naples  has  gathered  together  the  statues, 
paintings,  vases,  household  utensils,  and  other  objects  recovered  during  the  last  hundred 
years  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  These  long  buried  cities  may  be 
regarded  as  being  in  themselves  museums  of  Roman  A. 

*  ARCHAEOLOGY  (ante),  has  recently  gained  new  and  world- wide  interest  through 
the  indefatigable  labors  and  rich  discoveries  of  count  and  gen.  Luigi  Palma  di  Cesnola, 
and  Dr.  Heinrich  Scliliemann,  the  first  a  native  of  Italy,  but  an  American  citizen,  and 
the  last  a  native  and  a  citizen  of  Germany.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  gen.  di  Cesnola  served  with  distinction,  he  was  sent  as  American  consul 
to  Cyprus.  He  was  at  once  inspired  with  the  idea  that  the  famous  island  was  the  door 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  must  be  full  of  relics  of  the  nations  which  traversed  and 
ruled  it  three  thousand  years  ago.  This  was  in  1865,  and  he  very  soon  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  archaeological  investigations.  He  began  excavations  at  Kitium  (the  Chittim 
of  the  Old  Testament),  over  the  buried  streets  of  which  there  is  now  the  town  of  Larnaca. 
Within  a  year  he  found  the  sites  of  three  other  old  cities,  Salamis,  Golgos,  and  Idalium. 
At  Kitium  he  found  that  the  graves  had  been  plundered,  most  likely  in  the  time  of  the 
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early  crusades ;  but  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Demeter  Paralia, 
and  next  to  it,  in  a  tomb,  a  jar  with  COO  gold  coins  of  the  great  Alexander  and  his  father, 
Philip  of  Macedon.  He  also  found  remains  of  a  Phoenician  temple,  older  than  that  of 
Demeter,  a  marble  sarcophagus  with  a  Phoenician  head  in  high  relief,  and  two  vases  of 
alabaster.  The  Greek  tombs,  more  than  2000  of  which  he  opened,  contained  lamps, 
bronze  mirrors,  glass  vessels,  and  other  funereal  decorations.  At  Idalium,  under  the 
modern  town  of  Dali,  15,000  tombs  were  opened,  the  greater  part  Phoenician,  in  which 
were  myriads  of  the  oldest  terra-cotta  vases  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  some  Greek  vases 
containing  iridescent  glass.  At  Salamis  he  found  nothing  of  consequence ;  that  city  was 
doubtless  despoiled  of  its  art-treasures  at  an  early  period.  In  the  ruins  of  Leucolla  he 
found  the  remains  of  a  temple  with  statues,  and  near  it  a  rock  cavern  accessible  only 
from  the  sea,  in  which  was  an  immense  quantity  of  human  bones  in  a  state  of  petrifac¬ 
tion.  At  Golgos  he  found  most  of  the  rich  store  exhibited  by  him  in  London  in  1872, 
which  the  British  museum  sought  to  secure,  but  which  New  York  acquired.  In  the 
course  of  further  exploration  he  found  the  sites  of  nearly  a  dozen  cities  and  towns,  Acte- 
Achseon,  Amathus,  Aphrodisium,  Arsinfe,  Karpassia,  Lapethus,  Neo-Paphos,  Palaeo- 
Paplios,  Soli,  Tlironi,  and  Visuri.  Then  came  his  great  triumph,  at  Kurium,  where  in 
the  treasure-chambers  of  an  unknown  temple  he  found  the  most  wonderful  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver  diadems,  bracelets,  rings  of  all  kinds,  armlets,  etc.,  votive  offerings 
of  the  finest  workmanship,  among  them  some  of  the  finest  gem-engraving  and  delicate 
metal  work  ever  discovered.  The  extent  of  his  discovery  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  from  one  treasure-chamber,  or  series  of  vaults,  he  took  more  than  1200  objects,  about 
half  of  them  of  gold.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  articles,  in  a  historical  view,  are : 
the  official  seal  of  Tliotmes  III.,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  conquered  Cyprus  about  3300  years 
ago ;  Babylonian  cylinders,  or  records  on  fine  stone,  which  Rawlinson  and  Sayce  refer  to 
dates  2700,  3100,  and  3500  years  ago;  a  gold  armlet  of  a  king  of  Paphos  of  six  or  seven 
centuries  b.  c.  ,  and  others  of  less  clearly  defined  ancient  dates.  Rings  in  the  form  of  asps, 
some  retaining  their  stone  settings  or  remains  of  enamel;  gold  clasps  and  pendants,  beau¬ 
tifully  incrusted  by  a  granulating  process,  and  diadems  of  gold,  clasped  around  the  fore¬ 
heads  of  skulls,  are  among  the  treasures.  There  is  a  calyx  of  gold,  nearly  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  circular  engraved  bands  on  which  are  traced  stags,  hunters,  palm  trees, 
and  water,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  an  article  of  remarkable  beauty  in  perfect  preservation ; 
there  are  also  numerous  articles  of  silver  and  bronze  of  rare  interest.  But  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  treasure  is  the  large  collection  of  engraved  stones.  Carnelian, 
agate,  onyx,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  other  hard  and  fine  grained  stones,  were  used  by  the 
ancient  engravers.  One  specimen,  ‘  ‘  Boreas  carrying  off  Zephyr,  ”  is  a  masterpiece  of  genius ; 
the  ‘  ‘  Rape  of  Proserpine”  is  also  very"  fine.  These  are  in  miniature,  less  than  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Intaglios  are  in  the  collection  in  hard  stone,  representing  Egyptian  gods,  priests,  and 
worship.  There  are  carvings  in  alabaster,  and  others  of  terra  cotta.  The  objects  in 
bronze,  more  than  500  in  number,  are  lamps,  mirrors,  stands,  vases,  and  heads  of  animals. 
This  wonderful  collection,  but  a  portion  of  which  can  be  here  indicated,  was  purchased 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  may  be  found  in  the  museum  of  natural  history  and  art, 
Central  park. 

Dr.  Schliemann’s  earliest  researches  were  where  he  believed  would  be  found  Homer’s 
city  of  Troy,  but  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  the  ruins  he  discovered  were  of 
the  famous  old  place,  whose  existence  has  been  thought  scarcely  more  than  legendary, 
though  he  was  confident  that  he  had  identified  the  temple  of  Athenae.  His  late  opera¬ 
tions  were  upon  old  Mycenae,  the  capital  of  Argolis,  and  Agamemnon’s  home.  He  found 
the  ruins  of  the  acropolis,  which  the  people  of  the  vicinage  to-day  call  Agamemnon  fort, 
the  pavements  of  which  show  the  wear  of  chariot  wheels,  and  the  walls  the  application 
of  bolts  and  hinges.  What  the  present  natives  call  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  he  found 
to  be  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  cut  into  the  side  of  a  hill  and  facing  a  deep  ravine.  The 
interior  is  in  twTo  compartments,  the  first  shaped  like  a  cave,  50  ft.  wide  and  50  ft.  high, 
and  the  other  square,  21  ft.  each  way.  The  wralls  are  of  hewn  stone,  without  cement’ 
and  were  once  faced  with  polished  metal.  A  number  of  tomb  slabs,  found  near  but. 
outside  of  the  acropolis,  are  believed  to  mark  the  burial-places  of  Agamemnon  and  his 
companions.  A  great  number  of  tombs  were  opened,  but  few  remains  of  bodies  found. 
In  one  place,  however,  he  found  a  vault  21  ft.  long,  14J  deep,  and  nearly  12  wide,  in 
which  there  were  human  remains.  One  of  the  dead  bodies  had  been  covered  with  five 
thin  plates  of  gold,  from  18£  to  25  inches  long  and  2£wide,  upon  which  were  crosses  and 
gold  foil.  There  were  also  gold  blades,  vases,  fragments  of  porphyry,  and  other  sculp¬ 
tures.  But  the  most  important  discovery  was  that  of  a  subterranean  treasury,  dome¬ 
shaped,  with  an  entrance  13  ft.  long,  and  a  roof  of  stone  slabs  over  three  yards  long, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  royal  treasure-chamber,  and  covered  at  a  very  early  period! 
Here  were  rude  idols  of  Hera,  or  Juno,  and  other  female  gods;  male  idols  of  Assyrian 
type;  idols  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  sacred  to  Juno;  an  idol  with  a  bird’s  head ;  female 
forms  with  the  heads  of  cows,  the  latter  on  the  handles  of  vases.  There  were  bronze 
lances,  hatchets,  knives,  hair-pins,  vases,  and  a  tripod.  Vases  were  found  in  large  num¬ 
bers  and  great  variety  of  painting.  There  were  large  goblets  with  one  and  two  handles; 
fragments  of  a  white  marble  frieze,  with  spiral  ornaments,  and  part  of  a  necklace,  with 
beads  strung  on  copper  wire.  In  other  places  he  found  more  idols,  copper  and’  iron¬ 
headed  arrows,  a  wooden  fish,  a  scepter-head  of  green  stone  carved  into  an  Egyptian 
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face,  knives  and  arrows  of  obsidian,  and  a  glass  dish  having  impressed  in  it  the  image  of 
a  fiy.  Still  further  search  disclosed  an  immense  cyclopean  house,  thought  to  have  been 
a  royal  palace.  Here  he  found  an  onyx  linger-ring  with  figures  of  hornless  cows  in 
intaglio;  neck  beads;  a  jasper  mold  for  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  having  patterns  or 
dies  on  each  of  its  six  sides;  axes  of  green  stone  and  jasper;  paintings  of  warriors  in  red 
on  a  yellow  ground,  the  figures  being  of  an  Asiatic  type.  There  were  also  vases,  with 
handles  in  the  form  of  crocodiles,  a  large  dragon  tripod,  and  other  vessels  of  brass.  Dr. 
S.  has  presented  this  entire  collection  to  the  government  of  Greece.  Archaeological  re¬ 
searches  are  in  progress  at  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  in  other  places.  See  Hupp.,  page  891. 

ARCHHSOP  TERYX,  a  fossil  bird,  long  tailed  and  of  reptilian  nature,  found  in  the 
jurassic  limestone  of  Bavaria.  As  near  as  can  be  judged  from  the  few  specimens,  the  A. 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  sort  a  link  between  reptiles  and  birds.  Its  wings  were 
short,  but  had  long  plumes,  which  spread  like  a  fan,  its  tail  was  vertebrate,  and  feathers 
grew  out  from  either  side. 

ARCHANGEL  (from  the  Greek  prefix  arcM-  or  arch-,  denoting  chief,  and  angelos,  an 
angel),  a  term  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament;  and  which,  according  to  some,  is 
there  a  title  of  our  Savior — but  according  to  others,  designates  an  angel  superior  in  power 
and  glory  to  the  other  angels.  We  read,  in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  of  “Michael  the  A.,” 
and  in  Rev.  xii.  7,  of  “  Michael  and  his  angels.”  In  1  Tliess.  iv.  16,  we  are  told  that  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  at  the  last  day  shall  be  ‘  *  with  the  voice  of  the  A. ,  and  with  the 
trump  of  God.”  We  nowhere  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  archangels,  although  the 
plural  is  popularly  as  much  used  as  the  singular.  The  notion  of  an  angelic  hierarchy 
certainly  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  the  highest  place  being  assigned  to  Michael;  and 
the  same  notion  has  extensively  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church.  There  are  passages 
of  Sqripture  which  seem  to  indicate  different  degrees  and  classes  among  the  angelic  hosts, 
but  no  clear  revelation  has  been  made  upon  this  subject.  See  Angels. 

ARCHANGEL,  the  chief  city  in  the  Russian  department  of  Archangel,  is  situated  in 
lat.  64°  32'  n.,  and  long.  40°  33'  e.,  about  40  m.  above  the  junction  of  the  river  Dwina 
with  the  White  sea;  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  (1880)  19,540  inhabitants. 
Its  name  is  taken  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael.  A.  is  the  chief  commercial  city 
for  the  north  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  is  visited  by  numerous  vessels — especially  British 
— from  July  to  September,  the  port  being  clear  of  ice  only  during  that  period.  The 
houses  are  built  chiefly  of  wood;  and  their  general  appearance  is  far  from  handsome. 
The  finest  edifices  are  the  bazaar  or  mart,  and  the  marine  hospital.  A.  has  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  college  with  9  professors,  schools  for  engineering  and  navigation,  etc.  The  chief 
articles  of  traffic  are  fish,  train-oil,  skins,  furs,  timber,  wax,  iron,  tallow,  bristles,  caviare. 
The  total  value  of  exports  in  1874  was  £12,343,900.  The  t.,  which  is  the  oldest  seaport  of 
the  empire,  and  was  for  a  long  period  the  only  one,  was  founded  in  1584.  Its  merchants 
trade  as  far  e.  as  China,  and  have  all  the  commerce  of  Siberia.  During  summer,  A.  has 
a  continual  market. 

ARCHANGEL,  or  Arkangelskoe,  a  government  and  city  of  Russia;  the  govern¬ 
ment  between  61°  and  71°  n.,  and  29°  to  68°  e.,  along  the  White  sea  and  Arctic  ocean, 
and  including  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla;  330,000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  307,231.  The  n. 
part  is  sterile,  and  its  winters  are  severe.  Below  the  arctic  circle  are  extensive  forests, 
lakes,  and  morasses.  The  spring  is  moist,  with  cold  frosty  nights ;  summer  has  long, 
foggy  days,  and  the  autumn  is  short  and  moist.  The  wealth  of  A.  is  in  its  forests.  Gold, 
naphtha,  salt,  coal  or  lignite,  and  sulphur  springs  are  found.  The  productions  are  pitch, 
tar,  tallow,  turpentine,  potash,  cordage,  mats,  and  leather. 

ARCHANGEL,  New.  See  Sitka. 

*  ARCHBISHOP  (Gr.  arch-,  and  episcopos,  overseer)  is  the  title  given  to  a  metropolitan 
bishop  who  superintends  the  conduct  of  the  suffragan  bishops  in  his  province,  and  also 
exercises  episcopal  authority  in  his  own  diocese.  The  title  arose,  in  the  3d  and  4th 
centuries,  from  the  provincial  synods  being  held  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the  chief  t. 
of  the  province  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop  of  the  place.  Another  cause  of  the 
origin  of  the  title  is  said  to  be  the  custom  of  planting  new  bishoprics  as  Christianity 
spread,  a  slight  -supremacy  being  still  retained  by  the  original  over  the  newly-appointed 
chief  pastors.  In  the  oriental  church,  the  archbishops  are  still  called  ‘  ‘  metropolitans, 
from  the  circumstance  first  mentioned.  In  the  African  church,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
term  used  was  “primus.”  The  great  archbishoprics  of  the  early  church  were  those  of 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Rome.  Since  the  6th 
c.,  the  A.  of  Rome  has  assumed  the  name  of  pope  (papa).  There  is  an  official  letter  by 
Justinian,  addressed  to  “  John  A.  of  Rome  and  patriarch  ;”  and  several,  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  are  addressed  to  “Epiphanius  A.  of  Constantinople  and  patriarch.”  The 
synod  of  Antioch,  in  341,  assigned  to  the  A.  the  superintendence  over  all  the  bishoprics, 
and  a  precedence  in  rank  over  all  the  bishops  of  the  church,  who,  on  important  matters, 
were  bound  to  consult  him  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  By  degrees  there  arose,  out  of 
this  superiority  of  rank,  privileges  which  at  length  assumed  the  character  of  positive 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Many  of  these  rights  passed  to  the  patriarchs 
(q.v.)  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  and  during  the  5th  centuries,  and  still  more  to  the  pope 
in  the  9th.  The  archbishops  still  retained  jurisdiction,  in  the  first  iustance,  over  their 
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suffragans  in  matters  which  were  not  criminal,  and  over  those  who  were  subject  to 
them  they  acted  as  a  court  of  appeal.  They  possessed  also  the  right  of  calling  together, 
and  presiding  in,  the  provincial  synods;  the  superintendence  and  power  of  visitation 
over  the  bishops  of  the  metropolitan  see;  the  power  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  church; 
the  dispensation  of  indulgences,  and  the  like.  The  archbishops  further  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  having  the  cross  carried  before  them  in  their  own  archiepiscopate,  even  in 
presence  of  the  pope  himself,  and  of  wearing  the  'pallium.  In  England,  there  are  two 
A.,  of  whom  the  one  has  his  seat  at  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Kent;  the  other  at  York,  the  capital  of  Northumbria.  But  though,  as  ruling  over  a 
province  in  place  of  a  single  diocese,  both  have  enjoyed  the  rank  of  metropolitans  from 
the  first,  the  A.  of  Canterbury  has  all  along  enjoyed,  not  merely  precedence  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Augustine  and  the  senior  A.,  but  as  possessing  a  pre-eminent  and  universal 
authority  over  the  whole  kingdom.  This  pre-eminence  is  marked  in  the  titles  which 
they  respectively  assume — the  A.  of  Canterbury  being  styled  the  primate  of  all  England 
( metropolitanus  et  primus  totius  Anglia ),  whilst  the  A.  of  York  is  simply  called  primate 
of  England  (primus  et  metropolitanus  Anglia).  It  is  also  indicated  by  the  places  which 
they  occupy  in  processions — the  A.  of  Canterbury,  who  has  precedence  of  all  the 
nobility,  not  only  preceding  the  A.  of  York,  but  the  lord  chancellor  being  interposed 
between  them.  Previous  to  the  creation  of  an  archbishopric  in  Ireland,  the  authority 
of  the  A.  of  Canterbury  extended  to  that  island.  The  amount  of  control  which  belongs 
to  an  A.  over  the  bishops  of  his  province  is  not  very  accurately  defined;  but  if  any 
bishop  introduces  irregularities  into  his  diocese,  or  is  guilty  of  immorality,  the  A.  may 
call  him  to  account,  and  even  deprive  him.  In  1822,  the  A.  of  Armagh,  who  is  primate 
of  all  Ireland,  deposed  the  bishop  of  Clogher  on  the  latter  ground.  To  the  A.  of  Can¬ 
terbury  belongs  the  honor  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  sovereign’s  head  at  his  coronation ; 
and  the  A.  of  York  claims  the  like  privilege  in  the  case  of  the  queen-consort,  whose  per¬ 
petual  chaplain  he  is.  The  province  of  the  A.  of  York  consists  of  the  six  northern 
counties,  with  Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  The  rest  of  England  and  Wales  form 
the  province  of  the  A.  of  Canterbury.  The'  dioceses  of  the  two  A. — that  is  to 
say,  the  districts  in  which  they  exercise  ordinary  episcopal  functions — were  remodeled 
by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77.  The  diocese  of  Canterbury  comprises  Kent,  except  the  city 
and  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  some  parishes  transferred  by  this  act;  a  number  of  par¬ 
ishes  in  Sussex  called  “peculiars;”  with  small  districts  in  other  dioceses,  particularly 
London.  The  diocese  of  the  A.  of  York  embraces  the  co.  of  York,  except  that  portion 
of  it  now  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Ripon  and  Manchester;  the  whole  co.  of  Not¬ 
tingham;  and  some  other  detached  districts. 

In  Ireland  there  are  two  Protestant  and  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops.  Of  the  . 
former,  the  A.  of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland;  the  A.  of  Dublin  being  primate  of 
Ireland.  They  formerly  sat  alternately  in  the  house  of  lords;  the  three  bishops  who, 
along  with  them,  represented  the  church  of  Ireland,  being  chosen  by  rotation.  The 
election  of  an  A.  does  not  differ  from  that  of  a  bishop  (see  Bishop)  ,  but  when  he  is  in¬ 
vested  with  his  office,  he  is  said  to  be  “enthroned,”  whereas  a  bishop  is  “consecrated.” 
He  also  writes  himself,  “  by  divine  providence ;”  a  bishop  being,  “  by  divine  permission ;” 
and  has  the  title  of  “grace,”  and  “most  reverend  father  in  God,'”  whilst  a  bishop  is 
styled  “lord,”  and  “right  reverend  father  in  God.”  The  A.  is  entitled  to  present  to  all 
ecclesiastical  livings  in  the  disposal  of  diocesan  bishops,  if  not  filled  up  within  six 
months;  and  every  bishop,  whether  created  or  translated,  was  formerly  bound  to  make 
a  legal  conveyance  to  the  A.  of  the  next  avoidance  of  one  such  dignity  or  benefice  be¬ 
longing  to  his  see  as  the  A.  shall  choose.  See  Supp.,  page  891. 

ARCHDEACON  (Gr.  arch-,  and  diaconos,  servant).  An  ecclesiastical  dignitary  whose 
jurisdiction  is  immediately  subordinate  to  that  of  the  bishop.  The  A.  originally  was 
simply  the  chief  of  the  deacons,  who  were  the  attendants  and  assistants  of  the  bishop  in 
church  affairs.  His  duties  consisted  in  attending  the  bishop  at  the  altar  and  at  ordina¬ 
tions,  assisting  him  in  managing  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  directing  the  deacons 
in  their  duties.  From  being  thus  mere  assistants,  archdeacons  in  the  5th  c.  began  to 
share  the  bishop’s  powers,  and  step  by  step  attained  to  the  authority  which  they  now 
enjoy,  which  from  the  9th  c.  became  in  many  respects  distinct  from  that  of  the  bishop. 
Several  synods  protested  against  the  innovation,  but  it  was  continued  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries,  when  the  archdeacons  wrere  recognized  as  the  most  influential  of  prelates. 
In  the  13th  c.,  their  powers  were  limited  by  the  establishment  of  episcopal  courts.  Their 
dignity  and  influence  is  now  very  much  reduced  in  the  Catholic  church.  There  were 
formerly  60  archdeaconries  in  England,  but  their  number  has  been  considerably  increased 
since  the  passing  of  the  act  for  carrying  into  effect  the  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
missioners  (6  and  7  Will.  IY.  c.  77);  and  it  is  probable  that  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act  they  may  be  still  further  increased.  No  person  can  be  appointed  an  A.  till  he  has 
been  six  years  complete  in  priest’s  orders  (3  and  4  Yict.  c.  113,  s.  27).  The  duty  of  paro¬ 
chial  visitation  has  long  been  regarded  as  belonging  specially  to  the  arcliidiaconal  office, 
and  it  was  by  its  exercise  mainly  that  the  archdeacons  attained  to  the  dignity  of  ordi¬ 
nary  instead  of  delegated  jurisdiction.  Even  in  performing  this  function, "however,  and 
in  holding  general  synods  or  visitations,  ordering  repairs  of  churches,  and  the  like’,  the 
A.  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  being  what  the  canon  law  called  him,  “  the  bishop’s  eye.” 
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The  judge  of  the  A.’s  court,  when  he  does  not  preside,  is  called  “the  official.”  There 
is  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  the  bishop,  or  in  the  case  of  an  A.  of  an  archbishopric,  to  the 
court  of  arches.  See  Deacon,  Dean,  Priest.  See  also  Cripps’s  Laio  Relating  to  the 
Church  and  Clergy.  Edinburgh,  1857. 

ARCHDUKE.  A.  and  archduchess  are  titles  now  taken  by  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  by  their  descendants  through  the  male  line.  The  title  of 
A.  was  gradually  assumed  by  the  dukes  of  Austria,  as  a  mark  of  precedence  over  the 
other  dukes  of  the  empire.  Duke  Rudolph  IV.  of  Austria,  in  1359,  called  himself 
Palatinus  Archidux,  but  he  was  not  so  styled  by  the  emperor.  His  brothers,  Albert  and 
Leopold,  did  not  assume  the  title  after  his  death,  though  they  had  occasionally  done  so 
in  his  lifetime.  The  third  son  of  Leopold,  however,  Ernest-tlie-Iron,  revived  it.  Still 
lie  was  addressed  by  the  emperor  simply  as  duke.  At  last  the  title  was  formally  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1453,  who  himself,  as  duke,  was  the 
first  recipient  of  the  imperial  gift.  Still  the  usage  was  not  uniform,  for  he  afterwards 
speaks  of  himself  as  duke.  The  privilege  was  extended  to  the  Tyrol ian  branch  of  the 
Austrian  house  in  the  person  of  Sigismund.  The  value  of  the  dignity  thus  assumed 
was  a  cause  of  contention  with  Bavaria  in  1589.  The  Austrian  view  was  that  to  duke 
it  held  the  same  relation  that  archbishop  does  to  bishop.  The  dukes  of  Austria  claimed 
to  have  always  had  precedence  over  the  other  ducal  houses,  and  regarded  the  title  as  a 
mere  indication  of  what  had  been  universally  acknowledged.  Bavaria,  on  the  other 
hand,  relied  on  the  greater  antiquity  of  its  dukedom.  The  contest  was  decided  by  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  in  favor  of  Austria,  the  precedence  of  which  has  not  since  been 
called  in  question.  Other  dukedoms  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  so  called,  but  it  was 
invariably  denied  by  the  emperor. 

ARCHEGOSAU  RUS,  a  remarkable  fossil  saurian  reptile,  so  named  by  Goldfuss  {arche¬ 
gos,  leader;  and  sauros,  lizard),  as  constituting  the  real  beginning  of  reptilian  life,  which 
had  previously  been  considered  as  not  extending  below  the  permian  series  of  rocks. 

The  skull  is  flattened  and  triangular,  with  rounded  angles,  the  front  one  being  some¬ 
what  lengthened.  The  teeth  are  simple  cones,  having  a  labyrinthic  structure  similar  to 
that  of  the  recent  lepidosteus.  The  vertebral  column  remains  in  an  embryonic  condi¬ 
tion;  the  arches  and  peripheral  elements  of  the  vertebrae  are  ossified;  but  the  chorda 
dorsalis,  which  is  persistent,  is  unprotected  below.  The  ribs  are  short  and  almost 
straight,  round  and  slender  in  the  middle,  expanded  and  flattened  at  the  ends.  The 
two  pairs  of  limbs  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  in  structure  very  much  resemble  those  of 
the  proteus.  They  have  each  four  long,  slender  digits,  which  obviously  supported  a 
longish,  narrow-pointed  paddle,  adapted  for  swimming.  Externally,  the  body  was 
protected  by  a  covering  of  oblong  quadrangular  scales,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
some  specimens. 

Four  species  have  been  described. 

The  history  of  the  A.  is  shortly  this :  Its  remains,  found  in  the  Bavarian  coal-measures, 
had  been  described  as  those  of  a  fish  under  the  name  of  pygopterus  lucius  (Agassiz).  In 
1844,  H.  von  Meyer  first  described  it  under  the  name  of  apateon  pedestns.  This  speci¬ 
men  was  found  in  the  coal-measures  of  Munster-Appel,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  Meyer  to  be  related  to  the  salamanders,  and  yet  not  without  considerable  doubt ; 
for  he  says,  “  its  head  might  be  that  of  a  fish,  as  well  as  that  of  a  lizard,  or  of  a  batra- 
chian.”  In  1847,  Goldfuss  figured  and  described  three  distinct  species  discovered  in 
large  concretionary  nodules  of  clay-ironstone,  from  the  coal-field  of  Saarbruck,  giving  to 
them  the  generic  name  of  A.  He  considered  them  to  be  a  transition  state  between  the 
fish-like  batrachia  and  the  lizards  and  crocodiles.  Prof.  Owen  has  subsequently  des¬ 
cribed  this  fossil ;  he  makes  it  a  remarkable  connecting  link  between  the  reptile  and  the 
fish,  and  on  these  grounds:  It  is  related  to  the  salamandroid-ganoid  fishes  by  the  con¬ 
formity  of  pattern  in  the  plates  of  the  external  cranial  skeleton,  and  by  the  persistence  of 
the  chorda  dorsalis,  as  in  the  sturgeon,  while  it  is  allied  to  the  reptiles  by  the  persistence 
of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  and  the  branchial  arches,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  occipital  con¬ 
dyle,  or  condyles,  as  in  lepidosiren,  and  by  the  presence  of  labyrinthic  teeth,  as  in  laby- 
rinthodon,  which,  however,  also  ally  it  to  the  ganoid  lepidosteus.  There  is  thus  in  the  A. 
a  blending  together  of  the  characteristics  of  reptile  and  fish  in  one  animal.  It  occupies 
a  position  between,  and  equally  related  to,  the  salamandroid-ganoid  fishes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  labyrinthodont  reptiles  on  the  other,  while  the  latter  conduct  us  through 
the  lepidosiren  to  the  perennibranchiate  batrachia. 

ARCHELA  US,  one  of  the  Heraclidse,  who,  when  driven  by  his  brothers  from  his  native 
land,  fled  to  Macedon,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  powerful  family,  of  which 
Alexander  the  great  was  said  to  be  a  descendant. — Archelaus,  natural  son  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  king,  Perdiccas  II.,  came  to  the  throne  (after  he  had  murdered  the  rightful  heir) 
in  413  b.c.  His  reign  was  far  better  than  its  commencement,  as  he  introduced  several 
salutary  measures,  and  was  a  generous  patron  of  art  and  literature.  Euripides  and  Zeu¬ 
xis  frequented  his  court;  and  the  palace  of  the  monarch  was  splendidly  adorned  by  the 
paintings  of  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  Socrates  refused  an  invitation  to  proceed  thither, 
having  no  great  respect  for  the  character  of  A.,  which  was  stained  by  odious  vices.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  murdered  by  Craterus,  one  of  his  favorites;  but  the  story  of  his 
death  is  told  differently. — A.,  a  general  under  Mithridates  the  great,  was  sent  into  Greece 
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with  a  large  fleet  and  an  army  of  120,000  men  to  oppose  the  Romans  in  87  b.c.  Sulla 
was  sent  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  Piraeus,  whence  A.  moved  to  Bceotia,  and  here 
collected  all  his  forces.  A  battle  took  place  at  Chaeroneia,  when  victory  declared  for  the 
Romans.  A.  now  retreated  to  Chalcis,  where  he  waited  until  Mithridates  had  dispatched 
another  army  of  80,000  men  into  Greece.  The  second  fight  took  place  at  Orchomenos,  in 
Boeotia,  and,  after  two  days’  contest,  the  whole  host  led  by  A.  was  totally  routed  by 
Sulla.  A.,  after  hiding  for  three  days  in  a  morass,  escaped  to  Chalcis.  After  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  effected  between  Sulla  and  Mithridates,  A.  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  monarch,  being  unjustly  suspected  of  treason,  and,  fearing  for  his  life,  as  also  per¬ 
haps  disgusted  at  the  return  he  had  received  for  his  many  services,  he  went  over  to  the 
Romans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war,  in  81  b.c.  After  this  time  he  appears  no 
more  in  history. — A.,  son  of  the  former,  married  Berenice,  daughter  of  king  Ptole- 
mseus  Auletes  (56  b.c.),  and  ruled  oyer  Egypt  for  the  short  space  of  six  months  during  the 
banishment  of  Ptolenneus.  The  usurper  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  against  Aulus  Gabinius, 
proconsul  of  Syria.  His  grandson,  also  named  A.,  obtained  from  Marcus  Antonius  the 
province  of  Cappadocia,  and  retained  itchuring  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Tiberius  accused 
him  of  political  innovations,  and  condemned  him  to  death;  but,  as  he  was  old  and 
fatuous,  his  life  was  spared.  He  died  soon  after  his  trial,  at  Rome,  in  17a.d. — A.,  son 
of  Herod,  the  tyrant -at  Judea,  succeeded  his  father  in  1  a.d.,  and  maintained  his  posi¬ 
tion  against  an  insurrection  raised  by  the  Pharisees.  His  heirship  to  the  throne  being 
disputed  by  his  brother  Antipas,  A.  went  to  Rome,  where  his  authority  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Augustus,  who  made  him  Ethnarch  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idumaea. 
After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  he  was  deposed  by  Augustus,  on  account  of  his  cruel  tyranny, 
and  banished  to  Vienna,  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.  His  territories  were  added  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria. 

ARCHELA'US,  surnamed  Physicus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  pupil  of  Anaxagoras, 
about  450  b.c.  Nothing  of  his  writing  remains,  but  his  leading  ideas  were  like  those  of 
his  tutor.  He  admitted  a  primitive  matter,  consisting  of  infinite  particles  similar  in 
nature  to  the  bodies  formed  from  them.  He  also  admitted  a  ruling  mind.  He  thought 
matter  was  mingled  with  mind,  and  identified  the  primitive  matter  with  air;  thus  his 
first  principle  was  air  endowed  with  mind.  Out  of  this  air,  by  processes  of  thickening 
and  thinning,  arose  cold  and  heat,  or  water  and  fire,  the  first  passive,  the  last  active. 
From  the  action  of  fire  and  water  were  formed  the  atmosphere,  and  the  mud  out  of  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  developed.  Living  organized  beings,  at  first  of  low  type, 
sprang  from  the  mud,  and  gradually  the  races  of  animals  were  formed.  Man  he  held  to 
be  superior  to  other  beings  by  reason  of  his  artistic  and  moral  powers. 

ARCHELA'US,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his  bass-relief  representing  the  apotheosis 
of  Homer,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  1st  c.  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  purchased  in  1819  for  the  British  museum. 

ARCHENHOLZ,  Johann  Wilhelm,  Baron  von,  a  German  author,  b.  Sept.  8,  1745, 
d.  Feb.  28,  1812.  After  service  in  the  army,  he  gained  his  discharge  at  the  close  of  the 
seven  years’  war,  and  passed  several  years  in  travel,  visiting  almost  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  and  supporting  himself  by  authorship,  and,  as  it  was  generally  reported, 
also  by  gambling.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  (2  vols. ,  Berlin,  1793), 
which,  when  compared  with  the  generally  dry  style  of  his  German  contemporaries, 
deserves  praise  on  account  of  its  narrative  iuterest.  He  also  wrote  England  and  Italy 
(2d  edition,  Leip.,  1787),  Annals  of  British  History  (1789-98),  and  biographies  of  queen 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden. 

ARCHER,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas,  of  about  900  sq.m.,  newly  organized  and  thinly  settled,  but 
favorable  for  cattle  raising  and  the  growth  of  cereals.  There  are  also  valuable  minerals, 
bismuth  among  them.  Pop.  1880,  596 — 7  colored. 

ARCHER,  James.  See  page  892. 

ARCHER,  JonN,  1741-1810;  b.  Md. ;  the  first  man  in  the  United  States  honored  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  revolution;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Maryland  general  assembly,  and  representative  in  congress  from  that  state  for 
three  terms,  1801-7. 

ARCHER  FISH,  a  name  given  to  certain  small  East  Indian  fishes  of  the  acanthop- 
terygious  family  of  squamipennes  or  chcetodontida,  which  have  the  faculty  of  project¬ 
ing  drops  of  water  with  sure  aim  at  insects,  and  thereby  causing  them  to  fall  into  the 
water,  where  they  are  instantly  seized  as  prey.  Toxotes  jaculator,  one  of  these  species, 
is  a  fish  about  6  or  7  in.  in  length,  a  native  of  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Indian  archi¬ 
pelago,  and  is  that  to  which  the  name  A.  F.  has  been  more  strictly  appropriated.  It 
can  project  a  drop  of  water  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet.  It  is  the  only  known  recent 
species  of  its  genus,  but  there  is  a  fossil  one.  Chelmon  rostratm,  also  a  Javanese  fish, 
possesses  the  same  power,  and  the  Chinese  in  Java  keep  it  in  jars  for  their  amusement, 
causing  it  to  practice  its  art  by  placing  insects  within  its  range. 

ARCHERS  and  Archery.  Archers  are  soldiers  whose  weapons  are  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Among  the  ancients  specially  eminent  in  this  mode  of  warfare,  we  may  particu¬ 
larize  the  Thracians,  Cretans,  Parthians,  and  Numidians;  among  the  moderns,  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  Gerraans,  and  Saracens.  The  emperor  Frederick  II.  employed  Saracenic  archers 
with  great  effect  in  his  Lombard  campaign ;  and  to  them  is  ascribed  the  victory  at  Cor- 
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tenuova  in  1237.  The  archers  belonged  to  the  light  troops,  and  their  province  was  to 
open  the  battle.  The  emperor  Leo  especially  lauded  the  dexterity  of  the  Arabian 
archers.  In  later  ages,  the  bow  came  to  be  employed  in  England,  where  the  archers  wore 
light  armor,  a  short  sword,  and  a  quiver  with  twenty  or  more  arrows.  At  first,  these  arch¬ 
ers  fought  in  small  groups;  in  later  years,  in  large  masses.  At  the  battle  of  Cressy,  they 
formed  in  divisions  of  4000  men,  200  in  line  and  400  deep.  The  archers  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day  in  several  battles — such  as  Cressy  and  Poitiers  (1356),  Agincourt  (1415), 
Crevaut  (1423),  Verneuil  (1424),  and  Rovernay  (1429).  The  French  archers  never  equaled 
the  English,  in  spite  of  the  pains  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  took  with  them.  The 
latter  organized  in  1448  the  Franc-arcliers ,  to  which  corps  every  parish  had  to  contribute 
one  man ;  but  this  measure  was  attended  with  so  little  success  that  the  king  was  induced 
to  take  Scottish  archers  into  his  pay,  to  make  any  head  against  the  English.  The  French 
archers  wore  a  coat  of  buffalo-hide  lined  with  strong  linen,  and  were  accompanied  by 
shield-bearers.  In  this  manner  2000  bowmen  with  their  shield-bearers  fought  under 
the  count  de  Foix  at  the  siege  of  Bayonne  in  1451.  The  archers  universally  belonged  to 
the  elite  of  the  troops,  and  received  higher  pay  than  the  rest.  At  one  period,  the  arba¬ 
lest  or  cross-bow  was  more  in  favor  than  the  long-bow.  See  Arbalest.  Long  after  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder,  we  find  the  bow  and  arrow  still  used ;  as,  for  example,  at  the 
siege  of  Capua  in  1500;  and  the  siege  of  Peineburg  in  1502.  Nay,  even  in  1572,  queen 
Elizabeth  promised  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Charles  IX.  6000  men,  of  whom  the  half 
were  archers.  The  English  archers  are  the  subject  of  frequent  mention  by  our  old 
writers.  Chaucer,  in  his  Canterbury  Tales,  speaks  of  the  archer 

“  Cladde  in  cote  and  hode  of  grene, 

A  sheafe  of  peacock  arwes  brighte  and  kene, 

Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftilie. 

Wei  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yewmanlie, 

His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe, 

And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe.” 

In  a  treatise  on  martial  discipline,  by  Ralph  Smithe,  written  in  the  time  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  English  archer  two  centuries  after  Chaucer’s  time:  “  Cap- 
tens  and  officers  should  be  skilful  of  that  most  noble  weapon  the  long-bow;  and  to  see 
that  their  soldiers,  according  to  their  draught  and  strength,  have  good  bowes,  well 
nocked,  well  strynged,  everie  strynge  whippe  in  their  nocke,  and  in  the  middes  rubbed 
with  wax  braser,  and  shutting-glove,  some  spare  strynges  trymed  as  aforesaid;  every 
man  one  shefe  of  arrows,  with  a  case  of  leather  defensible  against  the  rayne,  and  in  the 
same  four-and-twenty  arrowes,  whereof  eight  of  them  should  be  lighter  than  the  residue, 
to  gall  or  astoyne  the  enemye  with  the  hailshot  of  light  arrowes  before  they  shall  come 
within  the  danger  of  their  harquebus  shot.  Let  every  man  have  a  brigandine  or  a  little 
coat  of  plate,  a  skull  or  hufkyn,  a  maule  of  leade  of  five  foote  in  lengthe,  and  a  pike, 
and  the  same  hanging  by  his  girdle  with  a  hook  and  a  dagger.” 

Among  the  Asiatic  Turks,  the  Persians,  the  Tartars,  and  other  nations  of  the  east, 
as  well  as  the  American  Indians,  the  bow  and  arrow  are  still  used  as  weapons  of  war. 
In  Europe,  they  are  nearly  abandoned  for  military  purposes.  The  chief  differences 
between  the  two  kinds  of  weapon  employed  by  the  archers  of  the  middle  ages  are  noticed 
under  Arbalest;  Bow  and  Arrow. 

Although  archers  are  still  included  among  the  fighting-men  of  barbarous  and  semi-bar¬ 
barous  nations;  in  England,  archery  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  pastime,  encouraged 
by  archery  clubs  or  societies.  In  this  sense,  however,  archery  is  experiencing  a  revival, 
being  healthful  as  an  out-door  exercise,  even  if  no  further  useful.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  archery  was  much  patronized  by  the  court,  Tothill  fields  being  the  chief 
scene  of  exercise.  After  his  reign,  archery  fell  into  desuetude  for  about  a  century-.  In 
1776,  a  Mr.  Aston  revived  archery  in  the  neighborhood  of  London;  and  very  shortly 
there  were  several  toxophilite  or  archery  societies  formed.  The  system  survived  till 
1793,  when  another  period  of  inactivity  supervened,  lasting  till  1844.  In  this  last-named 
year,  archery  was  revived  in  Yorkshire,  and  has  since  gone  on  extending  every  year. 
A  recommendation  to  the  sport  is  that  ladies  can  take  part  in  it — one  of  the  few  open- 
air  pastimes  of  which  this  can  be  said.  In  the  modern  exercise  of  archery,  there  are 
several  varieties  of  "contests  between  the  antagonistic  parties;  but  the  usual  variety  is 
target-shooting.  In  archery-matches,  a  number  of  prizes  are  generally  awarded,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  being  for  the  greatest  number  of  arrows  shot  into  any  part  of  the  target,  and  for 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  exact  center.  The  target  has  a  gold  spot  in  the  center,  a 
red  ring  around  this,  then  a  blue  ring,  then  a  black,  and  outside  of  all  a  white  ring  bor¬ 
dered  with  green.  The  merit  of  the  shooting  consists  in  a  near  approach  to  the  exact 
center  or  “gold.”  Two  targets  are  generally  used  in  a  match,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
field,  each  by  one  party.  The  apparatus  mostly  used  at  these  archery  meetings  is: 

1,  the  bow,  varying  in  weight  according  to  the  strength  of  the  person  who  is  to  use  it; 

2,  the  arrow;  3,  the  quiver,  a  tin  case  for  holding  arrows  not  immediately  in  use;  4, 
the  pouch ;  5,  the  belt  for  holding  the  arrows  actually  in  use.  The  tassel  of  the  belt 
serves  to  clean  the  arrows  when  dusty.  6,  the  brace,  buckled  round  the  left  arm,  to 
protect  it  from  being  hurt  by  the  string  when  shooting;  7,  the  shooting-glove,  formed 
to  protect  the  three  fingers  used  in  drawing  the  string.  Besides  these  articles  and 
the  target,  archers  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  large  case  called  an  “  ascham,”  fitted 
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up  with  the  necessary  drawers  and  compartments  for  the  reception  of  the  bow,  arrows, 
string,  and  other  necessary  accouterments. 

In  archery  competition,  the  total  number  and  value  of  each  person’s  hits  are  regis¬ 
tered  on  a  scoring-card.  The  shots  are  usually  punctured  on  a  card  with  a  pin,  as  being 
preferable  to  pencil  or  ink  marks;  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  hits, 
■which  is  increased  in  proportion  as  they  reach  the  center,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
example: 

Form  of  the  Scoring-card. 


Names. 

Gold. 

Red. 

Blue. 

Black. 

White. 

Total. 

Value. 

A . 

•  • 

• 

35 

26 

119 

90 

B . 

** 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• 

•  •  •  • 

It  appears  by  the  card  that  A  has  2  in  the  gold,  4  in  the  red,  6  in  the  inner  white,  10 
in  the  black,  and  13  in  the  outer  white,  making  a  total  of  35.  The  real  value  of  these  is 
ascertained  by  multiplying  the  hits  in  the  gold  by  9 ;  in  the  red,  by  7 ;  in  the  blue,  by  5 ; 
in  the  black,  by  3;  and  by  leaving  without  alteration  the  number  in  the  white  or  outer. 
By  this  process  it  will  appear  that  A’s  numbers,  according  to  the  value  of  each  circle, 
amount  to  119,  and  B’s  to  90 — hence  A  is  the  winner  by  29.  But  A’s  total  might  have 
been  less  than  B’s,  and  still  he  might  have  been  the  winner,  providing  the  shots  had  lain 
more  towards  the  gold  than  B’s. 

As  an  instance  of  the  skill  which  long  and  careful  practice  may  insure,  Mr.  Horace 
A.  Ford,  who  has  written  an  excellent  work  on  archery,  on  one  occasion,  out  of  144 
shots,  made  143  hits — 765  score;  on  another,  144  shots,  137  hits — 809  score;  and  on 
another,  75  shots,  75  hits — 555  score. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  place  of  sitting, 
which  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Arches,  now  usually  called  Bow  church, 
London.  The  old  church,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  tire  of  1666,  had  a  fine 
arched  crypt,  whence  came  the  name.  The  C.  of  A.  is  the  court  of  appeal  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  as  metropolitan  of  the  province,  and  the  judge  is  st}ded  the  dean 
of  the  arches.  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  C.  of  A.  are  heard  before  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council.  The  C.  of  A.  is  empowered  to  hear  such  suits  as  are 
sent  up  to  it  by  letter  of  request  from  the  consistorial  courts  of  the  bishop  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  after  they  have  issued  commissions  of  inquiry  and  the  commissioners 
have  made  their  report.  The  official  principal  of  the  C.  of  A.  is  the  only  ecclesi¬ 
astical  judge  who  is  empowered  to  pass  a  sentence  of  deprivation  against  a  clerk  in 
holy  orders. 

AR'CHIAS,  Aulus  Licinius,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  2d  c.  b.c.,  defended  by  Cicero  in 
one  of  his  most  noted  orations.  He  passed  his  life  almost  entirely  in  Rome  and  among 
Romans,  serving  under  L.  Lucullus,  Sulla,  and  other  eminent  commanders.  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  praise  his  gift  of  extemporization,  the  richness  of  his  language,  and  his 
wealth  of  thought. 

ARCHIA'TER,  or  Abchiator,  “principal,”  or  “chief  physician,”  a  compli¬ 
mentary  title  given  by  some  Roman  rulers  to  their  favorite  medical  attendants,  who 
were  usually  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  title  and  the  office  spread  to  all  large  towns,  and 
a  certain  number  of  doctors  wTere  selected  as  archiatri,  with  salaries  and  perquisites, 
but  required  to  minister  to  the  poor  without  charge.  They  also  served  in  the  same 
capacity  as  modern  health  officers.  A  similar  medical  order  is  still  found  in  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

ARCHIBALD,  Adams  G.,  b.  1814;  an  English  colonial  statesman.  He  was  a  native 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  twice  chosen  to  the  colonial  legislature,  in  1851  and  1855.  In 
1856  he  wTas  solicitor-general,  and  one  of  the  liberal  leaders,  and  was  again  sent  to  the 
legislature.  He  was  president  of  the  council  in  the  cabinet  formed  by  Sir  John  Young, 
and  secretary  of  state  for  the  province;  in  1871  received  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor 
of  Manitoba,  but  resigned  the  next  year. 

ARCHIDA'MUS  I.,  king  of  Sparta  about  668  b.c.  ;  the  12th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son 
of  Anaxidamus.  He  reigned  in  the  time  of  war  with  the  Tegea. 

ARCHIDAMUS  II.,  King  of  Sparta,  17th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus. 
He  took  the  scepter  after  the  banishment  of  his  grandfather  Lecty chides,  469  b.c.  In 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Greece  was  shaken  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  and 
Sparta  was  left  a  heap  of  ruins.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  temperate  ruler, 
moving  with  deliberation,  and  more  merciful  than  might  have  been  expected  in  those 
days.  His  only  famous  child  was  Agesilaus. 

ARCHIDA'MUS  III.,  grandson  of  A.  II.,  King  of  Sparta,  20th  of  the  Eurypontids. 
He  succeeded  his  father  361  b.c.  In  six  years  afterwards  he  defeated  the  Argives  and 
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Spartans,  and  the  next  year  defended  Sparta  against  Epaminondas.  In  the  sacred  war 
he  at  first  assisted  the  Phocians,  but  when  Philip  came  into  the  field  he  abandoned 
them.  In  838  he  went  to  Italy  as  an  ally  of  the  Tarentines,  and  was  slain  in  battle 
on  the  same  day  that  Philip  won  the  important  victory  of  Clueronea. 

ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  grandson  of  A.  III.,  King  of  Sparta,  23d  of  the  Eurypontids. 
In  296  b.c.  he  was  defeated  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  King  of  Sparta,  27th  of  the  Eurypontids,  brother  of  Agis  IV. 
On  his  brother’s  murder,  240  b.c.,  A.  fled,  but  subsequently  obtained  the  throne  through 
the  assistance  of  Aratus.  But  he  was  killed  by  those  who  had  slain  his  brother,  and  so 
ended  the  last  of  the  Eurypontids,  his  sons  being  passed  over  and  the  crown  given  to 
Lycurgus,  a  stranger. 

ARCHIL,  or  Orchil,  is  a  coloring  substance  obtained  from  various  species  of 
lichens.  The  A.  is  not  originally  present  in  the  lichens,  but  is  developed  during  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation.  The  lichens,  collected  from  rocks  near  the  sea, 
are  cleaned, . ground  into  a  powder  with  water,  placed  in  tanks,  and  ammoniacal  liquids — 
such  as  purified  gas  liquor  or  stale  urine — added ;  when,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
the  ammonia,  air,  water,  and  the  constituents  of  the  lichens,  a  violet-colored  matter  is 
generated,  which  appears  for  a  time  to  dissolve  in  the  water,  but  finally  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vat  in  the  condition  of  a  moist  powder  or  paste.  The  latter  is  then  mixed 
with  some  substance  like  chalk  or  stucco,  to  give  it  consistence.  The  lichens  which 
yield  the  best  A.  in  largest  quantity,  are  roccella  tinctoria  and  fuciformis.  The  former  is 
called  the  Archil  plant,  and  is  obtained  in  large  amount  from  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de 
Verd  island,  and  the  Levant.  Another  lichen,  lecanora  tartarea,  collected  from  rocks 
in  Sweden,  is  largely  imported  into  Britain.  It  is  sometimes  called  cudbear  (q.v.),  or 
cudbear  lichen,  and  sometimes  white  Swedish  moss.  A.  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  to  either  of  which  it  imparts  a  violet  color,  with  a  good  deal  of  a  crimson  hue. 
It  is  much  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  silks,  where  a  beautiful  lilac  color  is  required;  but 
though  a  brilliant  rich  hue  is  imparted  to  the  silken  fabric,  the  color  is  not  a  permanent 
one,  being  easily  acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  the  A.  is  seldom  used  by 
itself,  and  the  cloth  is  first  dyed  lilac  by  another  coloring  matter,  and  is  then  passed 
through  an  A.  dye,  which  imparts  a  brilliant  lilac  hue  to  the  cloth.  A.  is  seldom 
employed  to  dye  cotton  cloth,  but  it  is  often  used,  along  with  indigo,  in  the  dyeing  of 
woolen  cloth;  and  besides  enabling  the  indigo  color  to  go  much  further,  it  imparts  its 
peculiar  rich  tint  to  the  blue  or  black  cloth  or  yarn  immersed  in  it;  the  color,  however, 
so  obtained  is  not  so  permanent  as  where  the  A.  is  left  out.  Cudbear  (q.v.)  and  litmus 
(q.v.)  are  analogous  to  A.,  and  are  obtained  from  the  same  lichens. 

The  lichen  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  A.  plant  or  lichen,  roccella  tinctoria , 
grows  very  sparingly  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England,  but  abundantly  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  often  covers 
rocks  near  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  what  has  been  likened  to  a  sort  of  turf  upon  them.  The 
Spanish  name  is  orciglia,  from  which  the  French  orseille,  the  English  A.  or  orchil,  and 
even  the  botanical  name  roccella,  are  derived.  It  is  of  a  substance  between  cartilagi¬ 
nous  and  leathery,  roundish,  pretty  erect,  branching  in  a  dichotomous  manner,  of  a  gray¬ 
ish  brown  color,  with  powdery  warts  ( soredia );  the  apothecia  (q.v.)  orbicular,  flat,  horny, 
almost  black,  with  a  scarcely  prominent  border.  That  from  the  Canary  isles  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  best.  It  seldom  exceeds  the  thickness  of  a  pin,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length.  A  less  branched  and  more  slender,  prostrate,  or  pendulous  variety 
(' roccella  hypomecha  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent)  is  common  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  appears  in  commerce  along  with  the  other,  but  is  of  very 
inferior  quality.  A  variety  remarkable  for  its  large  size,  or  perhaps  a  distinct  species  (R. 
flaccida),  is  brought  from  Lima  and  other  parts  of  the  w.  coast  of  South  America;  it  is 
sometimes  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  and  6  or  8  in.  long,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
All  these,  and  Roccella  fuciformis,  very  generally  receive  in  commerce,  and  from  A.- 
makers,  the  name  of  orchella  wTeed,  the  different  kinds  being  distinguished  according 
to  the  countries  from  which  they  are  imported.  They  are  also  popularly  called  dyer’s 
moss. — R.  fuciformis  now  yields  perhaps  more  of  the  A.  or  orchella  weed  of  commerce 
than  R.  tinctoria .  It  differs  from  R.  tinctoria  chiefly  in  being  not  rounded,  but  flat,  and 
in  having  the  apothecia  very  distinctly  bordered.  It  grows  in  similar  situations,  and  is 
also  a  native  of  Britain,  but  abundant  only  in  warmer  climates,  as  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  Madagascar,  etc.  That  from  Angola  is  reckoned  of  the  very  best  quality. 

Among  the  lichens  from  which  A.  is  manufactured  is  the  parelle  d'  Auvergne  or 
orseille  de  terre  (ground  A.)  of  the  French,  variolaria  orcina  or  corallina,  which  is  gath¬ 
ered  for  this  purpose  in  mountainous  districts  of  the  s.  of  France  and  other  parts  of  the 
s.  of  Europe,  and  is  also  an  article  of  export  (with  other  similar  lichens)  from  Sweden 
to  Holland.  But  the  greater  facility  with  which  A.  of  the  finest  quality  can  be  procured 
from  the  species  of  roccella,  and  the  increasing  abundance  of  the  supply  from  different 
quarters,  particularly  from  Angola,  tend  to  diminish  the  demand  for  other  lichens. 

ARCHIL'OCHUS  of  Paros,  in  Lydia,  flourished  about  714-676  b.c.,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  first  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  although  the  origin  of  the  elegy  is  claimed  by  Cal- 
linus,  a  writer  whose  age  seems  to  have  slightly  preceded  that  of  A.  Glimpses  of  his 
life,  especially  of  the  calamities  which  befell  him,  were  frequently  given  in  his  writings. 
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His  father’s  name  was  Teiesicles,  liis  mother  was  a  slave  called  Enipo.  At  an  early  age, 
becoming  entangled  in  political  contests,  he  abandoned  his  native  town,  and  led  a  col¬ 
ony  of  the  citizens  to  Tliasos.  While  here,  as  he  informs  us  in  some  extant  verses,  he 
lost  his  shield  in  a  battle  against  the  Thracians,  yet  not  through  cowardice.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  banished  from  Sparta,  to  which  lie  had  gone,  some  say  because  lie  had 
vindicated  his  conduct  in  running  away  from  the  fight,  others,  because  of  the  licentious¬ 
ness  of  his  verses.  He  is  said  to  have  gained  the  laurel-wreath  at  the  Olympic  games  by 
an  ode  in  honor  of  Hercules,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Having  returned  to  Paros,  he  took 
part  in  the  war  which  broke  out  betwixt  it  and  Naxos,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lost 
his  life,  either  in  battle  or  by  assassination.  The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  his  slayer.  Variety,  novelty,  and  satirical  bitterness  characterized  his  lyric  poems: 
so  much  so,  that  “  Archilochian  bitterness,”  and  “  Parian  verse,”  became  by- words  in 
ancient  times.  He  scourged  his  enemies  in  the  most  merciless  fashion,  and  always  dis¬ 
played  the  most  malicious  skill  in  selecting  for  his  sarcasm  the  points  on  which  they 
were  most  sensitive.  It  is  said  that  Lyoambes,  who  had  promised  his  daughter  Neobule 
in  marriage  to  A.,  having  failed  to  fulfill  the  promise,  was  so  severely  satirized  by  the 
poet,  that,  to  escape  ridicule,  both  father  and  daughter  hanged  themselves.  Among 
the  ancients,  A.  was  ranked  with  Homer.  They  dedicated  the  statues  of  both  on  the 
same  day,  and  placed  the  head  of  A.  beside  that  of  Homer  on  the  same  bust.  .  It  is 
therefore  supposed,  and  with  high  probability,  that  there  must  have  been  far  more  in  A. 
than  mere  vehemence  of  satire.  Even  Plato,  who  was  not  likely  to  err  on  the.  side  of 
admiration  in  such  a  case,  calls  him  “the  very  wise;”  and  Georgias,  the  rhetorician,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  when  Plato  sent  forth  his  dialogues  against  the  sophists,  “  Athens 
has  given  birth  to  a  new  A.”  There  must  have  been  strong  sense,  and  a  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  truth  in  the  man,  to  have  won  so  universal  and  permanent  a  reputation.  Still 
the  line  of  Horace — who  was  a  vigorous  imitator  of  him  in  many  respects — proves  that 
“rage”  was  considered  “  the  special  faculty”  of  A. 

“  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo." 

Ars  Poetica ,  line  79. 

“  Rage  hath  armed  Archilochus  with  his  own  iambus.” 

The  word  iambus  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  A.,  and  was  employed  to  denote  a 
species  of  rude  raillery,  such  as  flashed  out  spontaneously  under  the  inspiring  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  Bacchic  and  other  festivals.  A.  was,  however,  the  first  to  reduce  these 
irregular  and  capricious  effusions  to  fixed  rules.  See  Iambics.  The  semi-pentameter, 
of  which  he  made  abundant  use,  was  called  after  him  Archilochian  verse. 

The  fragments  extant  of  his  poetry  have  been  edited  by  Bergk  in  his  Potce  Lyrici 
Or oecorum  (Leipsic,  1843). 

ARCHIMAN  DRITE  (Gr.  archi-,  chief,  and  mandra,  a  fold  or  a  convent),  the  title  of 
the  highest  order  of  superiors  of  convents  in  the  Greek  church  (see  Abbot).  The 
Russian  bishops  are  chosen  from  among  the  archimandrites. 

ARCHIME  DES,  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was  b.  at  Syracuse 
about  287  b.c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  king  Hiero,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  held  any  public  office,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  science.  In  regard 
to  mathematics,  we  cannot  estimate  fully  the  merits  of  A.  without  a  more  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  state  of  the  science  as  he  found  it;  we  know,  however,  that  he  enriched  it 
with  discoveries  of  the  highest  importance,  on  which  modern  mathematicians  have 
founded  their  methods  of  measuring  curved  surfaces  and  solids.  Euclid  only  considers 
a  few  curved  figures  in  relation  to  one  another,  but  without  comparing  them  with  recti¬ 
lineal  surfaces  and  solids.  The  theorems  necessary  to  this  transition  are  laid  down  by 
A.  in  his  treatises  “on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,”  “on  Spheroids  and  Conoids,”  and 
“  on  the  Measurement  of  the  Circle.”  His  demonstration  that  the  area  of  a  segment  of 
a  parabola  is  two  thirds  of  the  inclosing  parallelogram,  is  the  first  real  example  of  the 
quadrature  (q.v.)  of  a  curvilinear  space.  In  his  treatise  on  spirals,  he  rises  to  yet  higher 
investigations,  which,  however,  are  not  very  easily  understood  even  by  masters  of  the 
subject. 

A.  is  the  only  one  of  the  ancients  that  contributed  anything  satisfactory  on  the 
theory  of  mechanics  and  on  hydrostatics.  He  first  established  the  truth,  that  a  body 
plunged  in  a  fluid  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  vol- 
lume  of  the  fluid.  (See  the  following  article.)  It  was  by  this  law  that  he  determined  how 
much  alloy  the  goldsmith,  whom  Hiero  had  commissioned  to  make  a  crown  of  pure  gold, 
had  fraudulently  mixed  with  the  metal.  The  solution  of  the  problem  suggested  itself  to 
him  as  he  was  entering  the  bath,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  been  so  overjoyed  as  to 
hasten  home  without  waiting  to  dress,  exclaiming:  “I  have  found  it  !  I  have  found  it!” 
(Eureka !  Eureka  /)  Practical  mechanism  seems  to  have  been  an  equally  new  science 
in  the  days  of  A. ;  for  his  boast,  that  if  he  had  a  fulcrum  or  stand-point,  he  could  move 
the  world,  betrays  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  extraordinary  effects  of  his  newly 
invented  machines  inspired  him.  Among  the  numerous  inventions  ascribed  to  A.,  is 
that  of  the  endless  screw,  and  the  cochlea  or  water-screw  (see  Archimedes’  Screw),  in 
which  the  water  is  made  in  a  manner  to  ascend  by  its  own  gravity.  During  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Romans,  he  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  Poly- 
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bins,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  speak  with  astonishment  of  the  machines  with  which  he 
opposed  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  But  while  giving  detailed  accounts  of  his  other  con¬ 
trivances,  they  say  nothing  of  his  having  set  fire  to  the  ships  by  means  of  mirrors,  a 
story  which  is  not  very  probable  in  itself,  and  rests  on  later  narratives.  When  the 
Romans  took  the  city  by  surprise  (212  b.c.),  A.,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  sitting  in 
the  public  square  lost  in  thought,  with  all  sorts  of  geometrical  figures  before  him  drawn 
in  the  sand.  As  a  Roman  soldier  rushed  upon  him,  he  called  out  to  him  not  to  spoil  the 
circle !  But  the  rude  warrior  cut  him  down.  According  to  his  own  direction,  a  cylin¬ 
der  inclosing  a  sphere  was  engraved  upon  his  tombstone,  in  commemoration  of  his 
discovery  of  the  relation  between  these  solids — a  discovery  on  which  he  set  particular 
value.  When  Cicero  was  in  Sicily  as  questor,  he  discovered  the  tomb  hid  among  briers. 
His  collected  extant  works  were  edited  by  Torelli  (Oxf.  1792).  There  is  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  with  notes  by  F.  Peyrard  (Paris,  1808,  2  vols.),  and  one  in  German  by  Nizze 
(Strals.  1824).  The  Arenarius  was  translated  into  English  by  G.  Anderson  (Lond.  1784). 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  assign  a  number  greater  than 
that  of  the  grains  of  sand  that  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  diameter 
of  which  A.  assumes  at  a  certain  number  of  stadia.  The  difficulty  lay  in  expressing 
such  a  vast  number  by  means  of  the  clumsy  notation  of  Greek  arithmetic,  and  the  device 
by  which  the  difficulty  is  eluded  is  considered  as  affording  a  striking  instance  of  A.’s 
genius. 

ARCHIME  DES,  the  Principle  op,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  science  of 
Hydrostatics,  and  is  so  called  because  the  discovery  of  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
Syracusan  philosopher.  It  may  be  thus  stated :  A  body  when  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses 
exactly  as  much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  it  displaces;  or:  A 
fluid  sustains  as  much  of  the  weight  of  a  body  immersed  in  it  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  displaced  by  it.  It  is  proved  experimentally  in  the  following  way.  A  delicate 
balance  is  so  arranged  that  two  brass  cylinders,  A  and  B,  may  be  suspended  from  one  of 
the  scale-pans,  the  one  under  the  other.  The  lower  cylinder,  B,  is  solid,  or  closed  all 
round,  and  fits  accurately  into  the  upper  cylinder,  A,  which  is  hollow.  When  the  two 
cylinders  are  placed  under  the  one  scale,  pan-weights  are  placed  upon  the  other  until 
perfect  equilibrium  is  obtained.  The  cylinder  B  is  now  immersed  in  water,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  buoyant  tendency  of  the  water  exerted  upon  it,  the  equilibrium  is 
destroyed ;  but  it  may  be  completely  restored  by  filling  the  hollow  cylinder,  A,  with 
water.  The  amount  of  weight  which  B  has  lost  by  being  placed  in  the  water,  is  thus 
found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk, 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by  it.  When  bodies 
lighter  than  water  are  wholly  immersed  in  it,  they  displace  an  amount  of  water  of 
greater  weight  than  their  own,  so  that  if  left  free  to  adjust  themselves,  they  swim  on  the 
surface,  only  as  much  of  their  bulk  being  submerged  as  will  displace  a  quantity  of 
water  weighing  the  same  as  themselves.  Accordingly,  while  bodies  heavier  than 
water  displace,  when  put  into  it,  their  own  bulk,  bodies  lighter  than  water  displace, 
when  allowed  to  float  on  the  surface,  their  own  weight  of  the  fluid.  Bodies  of  the  same 
weight  as  water,  according  to  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  have  no  tendency  to  rise  or 
sink  in  it,  for  the  water  displaced  by  them  weighs  precisely  the  same  as  they  do.  The 
pretty  scientific  toy  called  the  Cartesian  diver  is  intended  to  illustrate  this.  Although 
the  principle  of  Archimedes  is  generally  established  with  reference  to  water,  its  applica¬ 
tion  extends  equally  to  bodies  immersed  in  air  or  any  other  fluid. 

ARCHIME  DES’  SCREW  (called  also  the  spiral  pump),  a  machine  for  raising  water, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  for  draining  and 
irrigating  the  land.  Its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  flexible  tube  bent  spirally  round  a 
solid  cylinder,  the  ends  of  which  are  furnished  with  pivots,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  whole 
turning  round  its  axis.  The  machine  is  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  that  the  lower 
mouth  of  the  tube  may  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  raised.  The  lowest 
bend  of  the  tube  will  be  filled  with  water,  and  if  now  the  handle  be  made  to  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  mouth  of  the  spiral  tube  will  be  raised  above  the 
surface ;  and  the  water  inclosed  in  the  tube,  having  no  means  of  escape,  will  flow  within 
it  until,  after  one  revolution,  it  will  occupy  the  second  bend.  The  first  bend  has  mean¬ 
while  received  a  second  charge,  which,  after  a  second  revolution,  flows  up  into  the 
second  bend,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  first  charge,  which  has  now  moved  up  to  the 
third  bend.  When,  therefore,  as  many  revolutions  of  the  cylinder  have  been  made  as 
there  are  turns  in  the  spiral  tube,  each  of  the  lower  bends  will  be  filled  with  water;  and 
in  the  course  of  another  revolution,  there  being  no  higher  bend  for  the  water  of  the  first 
charge  to  occupy,  it  will  flow  out  of  the  tube  by  its  upper  mouth.  At  each  succeeding 
revolution,  the  lowest  bend  will  be  charged,  and  the  highest  discharged.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  may  be  room  to  dispose  a  second  tube  side  by  side  with  the  first,  round  the 
cylinder,  in  which  case  the  screw  would  be  called  double-threaded.  In  the  ordinary 
construction  of  these  machines,  the  cylinder  itself  is  hollowed  out  into  a  double  or  triple 
threaded  screw,  and  inclosed  in  a  water-tight  case,  which  turns  round  with  it,  the  space 
between  the  threads  supplying  the  place  of  tubes.  It  is  sometimes  found  convenient  to 
fix  the  exterior  envelope,  and  to  make  the  screw  -work  within  it,  the  outer  edge  of  the 
latter  being  as  close  as  possible  to  the  former  without  actual  contact.  This  modification 
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of  the  A.  S.  receives  the  name  of  water-screw,  and  frequently  of  Dutch  screw,  from  its 
being  extensively  used  in  Holland  for  draining  low  grounds. 

ARCHIPEL  AGO,  a  term  (of  doubtful  etymology)  applied  originally  to  that  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  separates  Greece  from  Asia;  but  now  extended  to  any  sea,  like  it, 
thickly  interspersed  with  islands,  or  rather  to  the  group  of  islands  themselves.  The 
islands  in  the  Greek  archipelago  or  iEgean  sea  consist  of  two  groups,  called  Cyclades 
and  Sporades;  the  first  from  their  being  massed  after  the  manner  of  a  circle,  the  second 
from  their  being  scattered  in  something  of  a  line.  The  former  lie  to  the  east  of  southern 
Greece,  while  the  latter  skirt  the  w.  of  Asia  Minor. 

Of  the  Cyclades  the  principal  isfands  are:  Lyra,  Kythnos,  Thera,  Tenos,  Andros, 
Naxos,  Melos,  and  many  more  of  inferior  size.  They  all  belong  to  Greece ,  and  wfill 
more  conveniently  be  considered  in  connection  with  it.  The  chief  islands  of  the  Spor¬ 
ades  are:  Scarpanto,  Rhodes,  Cos,  Patmos,  Nicaria,  Samos,  Scio,  Metelin,  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  Samothraki,  Thasos,  and  maiw  more  of  inferior  size.  These  all  belong  to 
Turkey,  and  constitute  a  separate  vilayet  of  the  empire.  Of  both  groups,  the  more  con¬ 
siderable  islands  will  be  noticed,  under  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  in  their  respective 
places. 

The  other  archipelagoes,  loosely  so  called,  will  receive  separate  notice  each  in  its 
proper  place. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  archipelagoes. 
The  islands  of  the  globe  rarely  stand  alone.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  may  all  be 
classified  into  clusters.  In  most  clusters,  again,  there  is  generally  more  or  less  of  simili¬ 
tude  between  the  different  members  of  each — similitude  sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  some¬ 
times  of  another.  Perhaps  the  similitude  that  is  most  obvious  even  on  the  face  of  an 
ordinary  map,  is  that,  really  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  the  members  of  a  cluster  have 
their  lengths,  as  distinguished  from  their  breadths,  in  one  and  the  same  direction.  In 
the  West  Indies,  for  instance,  look  at  the  Bahamas,  and  look  also  at  the  Antilles, 
Greater  and  Lesser.  In  the  East  Indies,  again,  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  carrying  the 
eye  from  the  n.  end  of  the  Philippines  to  the  n.  end  of  Sumatra,  or  even  of  the  Anda¬ 
mans.  Lastly,  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  upper  Pacific,  observe  the  American  side 
upwards  from  the  s.  end  of  Vancouver’s  island  to  Mt.  St.  Elias,  and  the  Asiatic  side 
downwards  from  the  upper  extremity  of  Kamtchatka — which  is  all  but  an  island — 
through  the  Kuriles,  to  the  lower  extremity  of  Japan. 

ARCHITECTS,  American  Institute  of.  An  attempt  was  made  among  leading 
architects  to  organize  this  institution  about  1836,  and  again  in  1857,  but  it  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  permanent  footing  until  1867.  The  office  and  library  are  in  Trinity  build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  and  it  has  chapters  in  many  places  in  the  country.  The  proceedings  of 
the  annual  conventions  include  a  number  of  papers  and  debates  on  constructional  and 
aesthetical  subjects,  published  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  society.  Through  its  chap¬ 
ters  the  institute  has  improved  the  building  laws  of  the  country  in  various  localities,  and 
called  public  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  many  national  structures.  The  main  object 
of  this  institute  is  to  unite  in  fellowship  the  architects  of  this  continent,  and  to  combine 
their  efforts  so  as  to  promote  the  artistic,  scientific,  and  practical  efficiency  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  proposes  to  have  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  health  and  safety,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  buildings,  perfected;  and  as  the  profession  of  architecture  has  no  legal 
restrictions  and  no  requirement  of  examinations,  the  members  propose  to  effect  all  neces¬ 
sary  reforms  through  the  institute.  A  charge  of  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  building  has 
been  adopted  for  full  professional  services,  distributed  as  follows :  5  per  cent  for  full  ser¬ 
vices,  of  which  2|  per  cent  are  for  working  drawings  and  specifications,  1  per  cent  for 
detail  drawings,  and  1-J  per  cent  for  superintendence.  America  can  hardly  claim  to  have 
produced  a  special  school  of  architecture,  but  there  are  many  public  edifices  that  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  architectural  beauty.  Many  of  our  best  architects  are 
now  designing  in  what  is  termed  the  “colonial  ”  style,  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Dutch  style  so  much  in  vogue  in  this  country  during  the  last  century.  Comparatively 
little  attention  was  paid  to  architecture  before  the  civil  war,  but  the  growing  taste  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  have  enabled  architects  to  erect  many  handsome  dwelling- 
houses,  which  will  in  no  way  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  European  cities. 
Brick,  stone,  and  iron  are  now  much  used  in  this  country,  and  the  Gothic  style  has  been 
widely  adopted  for  church  edifices.  Trinity  church  in  New  York,  completed  in  1846, 
one  of  the  first  great  Gothic  edifices  of  stone  in  the  United  States,  Grace  church,  and  St. 
Patrick’s  cathedral,  in  the  same  city,  are  fine  specimens  of  that  style.  The  temple 
Emmanuel  is  a  reproduction  of  Saracenic  forms.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  is  modeled  after  the  Italian  edifices  of  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo.  Trinity 
church,  of  Boston,  is  the  best  example  of  the  Romanesque  influenced  by  the  Byzantine, 
copied  from  edifices  erected  in  France  during  the  12th  century.  The  newT  “  Old  South 
church”  in  Boston  is  a  building  of  strong  form  and  decoration.  The  museum  of  art  in 
the  same  city  inclines  to  the  Venetian  Gothic,  and  among  the  more  prominent  of  the  later 
renaissance  buildings  are  the  Boston  and  New  York  post-offices,  built  of  granite,  brick, 
and  iron.  The  lofty  Tribune  building  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  lower  part  of  New 
York.  The  Grand  Central  railroad  depot  of  New  York,  and  the  new  Lowell  and  Provi¬ 
dence  depots  in  Boston,  are  splendid  and  well-appointed  structures.  The  capitol  at 
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"Washington,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1793,  is  in  the  style  of  renaissance. 
Extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  both  wrings  since  1850.  The  material  used  is  a 
handsome  marble,  the  original  building  being  of  sandstone.  The  treasury  building  and 
the  patent  office  are  in  the  Greek  style,  as  are  the  sub-treasury  and  custom-house,  at 
New  York.  Of  public  buildings  in  Gothic  form,  a  high  rank  must  be  given  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  state  capitol  at  Hartford,  the  new  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Ohio  capitol 
at  Columbus.  Many  fine  buildings  have  been  erected  for  commercial  purposes  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States  which  justly  deserve  the  title  of  “business  palaces,”  and  are 
well  suited  to  accommodate  our  merchant  princes.  Although  architects  are  somewhat 
fettered  by  the  small  lots  of  25  ft.  in  width  prevailing  in  most  of  our  cities,  many 
dwelling-houses  present  remarkably  handsome  exteriors  and  interiors.  Fifth  avenue,  in 
New  York,  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  finest  thoroughfares  in  the  world.  The  apart¬ 
ment  houses  which  have  come  into  fashion  since  the  late  war,  covering  more  than  one 
lot,  have  fared  better  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  of  which  the  Stevens  house  of  New 
York  is  one  of  the  notable  examples.  Many  beautiful  country  residences  are  to  be  found 
at  Newport,  Long  Branch,  and  scattered  throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  class  of 
dwellings,  however,  wThich  deserve  severe  censure,  the  so-called  tenement-houses  of  our 
large  cities,  in  which  hundreds  of  families  are  crowded,  at  low  rents,  without  proper 
accommodations  for  light,  air,  or  water.  But  there  is  a  movement  to  introduce  marked 
improvements  in  this  class  of  houses.  (See  Fergusson’s  History  of  Architecture,  Ancient 
and  Modern.) 

ARCHITECT  URAL  PAINTING-  has  for  its  subjects  the  exteriors  or  interiors  of  remark¬ 
able  buildings ;  churches,  castles,  streets  in  cities,  etc.  It  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius, 
but  is  comparatively  a  modern  art.  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Ghirlandajo,  and  the  Venetian 
school,  cultivated  this  department  of  art  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  Pinturicchio,  by  order 
of  pope  Innocent  VIII. ,  painted  a  series  of  views  of  cities  in  the  style  of  the  Flemish 
school,  which,  under  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  had  distinguished  itself  by  careful  treat¬ 
ment  of  architectural  backgrounds,  etc.  For  a  long  time,  A.  P.  was  regarded  only  as 
accessory  to  other  styles  of  art;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  c.,  P.  Neefs,  in  his  views  of 
the  interiors  of  Gothic  churches,  gave  to  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts  an  independent 
form;  and  Steenwyck  the  younger,  in  the  following  century,  extended  its  application  in 
his  views  of  the  interiors  of  prisons,  of  which  his  picture  of  “Peter  Liberated  from 
Prison”  is  an  example.  The  art  was  still  further  extended  and  cultivated  by  Van 
der  Heijden,  Blick,  Van  Deeien,  E.  de  Ville,  Johann  Ghering,  and  others  who  painted 
views- of  church  interiors  in  the  Italian  style,  palaces,  and  chambers.  The  interior  view 
of  the  church  of  Amsterdam,  painted  by  Ruisdael,  deserves  especial  notice.  In  the 
18th  c.,  the  Venetian  Canale  and  his  nephew  Bellotto  (generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Canaletto),  painted  many  views  of  cities,  but  especially  of  the  canals  and  buildings  of 
Venice.  Collections  of  their  numerous  works  are  found  at  Dresden,  Woburn  abbey,  etc. 

In  recent  times,  A.  P.  has  been  very  successfully  cultivated  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Scliinkel  is  celebrated  for  his  fine  union  of  classical 
taste  with  richness  of  decorative  invention.  His  two  most  striking  works  are  St.  Peter’s, 
and  the  Duomo  at  Milan;  Paul  Gropius  has  shown  great  talent  in  his  cathedral  at 
Rheims,  built  in  honor  of  Joan  of  Arc.  His  dioramas  are  well  known;  and  Domenico 
Quaglio,  who  d.  in  1837,  throughout  his  innumerable  compositions,  has  exhibited  an 
exquisite  appreciation  of  perspective,  and  of  the  poetical  arrangement  of  details.  Among 
modern  A.  painters  may  be  mentioned — in  England,  Prout  (views  of  Italy,  Germany, 
etc.),  Roberts  (whose  genius  has  sought  for  its  materials  in  Spain  and  the  east,  and  wrho 
paints  the  architecture  of  foreign  lands  with  rare  truthfulness  and  lively  vigor), 
Mackenzie,  Goodall,  Williams,  and  the  water-color  painters  Haghe,  Chase,  Howse,  and 
others ;  in  France — Granet  (d.  1849),  the  most  celebrated  art  painter  of  the  new  French 
school;  and  the  water-color  painters  Ouvrie,  Garnery,  Rochebrune,  and  Villeret;  in 
Italy — Migliara  and  Nehrlich  (a  German,  who  has  been  styled  “  the  modern  Canaletto”); 
in  Germany — Von  Bayer,  Hasenpflug,  of  Halberstadt  (who  paints  beautifully  old  cloister- 
alleys  under  winter-effects),  Ainmuller,  Vermeerscli,  Pulian  of  Diisseldorf  (who  displays 
great  skill  in  the  representation  of  old  streets  and  time-worn  churches),  Conrad,  Gartner, 
Groeb,  Helfft,  Dietrich,  etc. ;  in  Holland  and  Belgium — Waldorp,  Carsen,  Boosborn,  Von 
Haanen,  Ten  Kate,  Springer,  and  Bossuet. 

ARCHITECTURE  (Lat.  architectura,  from  the  Gr.  architecton,  the  chief  fabricator,  the 
architect),  the  art  of  building  or  constructing.  In  this  country,  A.  is  usually  divided 
into  civil,  military,  and  naval.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
first,  the  two  latter  being  treated  of,  the  former  under  the  head  of  Fortification,  the 
latter  under  that  of  Ship-building.  Civil  A. ,  when  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  may  be 
regarded  either  from  an  artistical,  a  scientific,  or  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  In  the  first 
case,  as  a  means  of  giving  external  form  and  sensible  expression  to  mental  conceptions 
or  ideas,  it  is  a  branch  of  aesthetics,  or  of  the  fine  arts  properly  so  called  (see  Art),  and 
takes  rank  with  sculpture  and  painting;  in  the  second  case,  it  consists  in  a  knowledge  of 
certain  laws  of  physical  nature,  and  a  consequent  power  of  calling  them  into  play,  or 
counteracting  their  operation,  and  is  consequently  a  branch  of  that  wider  department  of 
science  to  which  the  "name  of  mechanics  (q.v.)  is  given;  whereas  in  the  last  it  becomes  a 
practical  art,  wdiich  has  for  its  object  the  application  of  the  principles,  both  artistic  and 
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scientific,  which  A.  embraces,  to  the  elevation  of  national  and  individual  character,  and 
the  increase  of  the  physical  comfort  and  well-being  of  mankind.  But  though  it  admits 
of  being  thus  analyzed  or  separated  in  thought,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  A.  can 
exhibit  in  practice  any  one  of  these  principles  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The 
abstract  conception  of  all-pervading  deity,  as  embodied  in  the  Greek  temple — the  religious 
aspiration  after  a  personal  god,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  Gothic  cathedral — can  be 
realized  only  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  the  most  rigorous 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends;  whereas,  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  kraal  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentot,  the  hut  of  the  Indian  in  the  American  wilderness,  or  even  the  vulgar  chimney- 
stalk  in  the  dingy  manufacturing  suburb,  if  properly  constructed  for  their  respective 
purposes,  will  be  found  to  have  obeyed  such  sestlietical  principles  as  they  may  have  come 
in  contact  with.  Nature  is  not  self -contradictory ;  and  art  and  science,  beauty  and 
utility,  when  rightly  understood,  are  never  in  conflict.  A  celebrated  German  writer  and 
thinker  (F.  Sclilegel)  has  described  A.  as  “frozen  music;”  and  the  comparison  is  in 
accordance  with  the  remarks  which* we  have  made;  for  music,  though  apparently  the 
freest  and  most  lawless,  is  in  reality  the  most  rigorously  scientific  of  the  arts.  But 
though  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the  principles  of  A.  be  indispensable  to  every  genuine 
architectural  structure,  whatever  be  its  object,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  equal  promi¬ 
nence  must  be  given  to  each  of  these  principles  on  every  occasion.  If  a  building  has  for 
its  primary  object  the  expression  and  commemoration  of  such  feelings  as  grief,  gratitude, 
devotion,  or  the  like,  this  object  manifestly  will  be  best  attained  by  subordinating  the^ 
scientific  and  utilitarian  to  the  aesthetic  principles  of  A. ;  and  the  reverse  will  be  the  case*” 
where  mere  convenience,  and  also,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  where  convenience,  in 
combination  with  beauty  or  magnificence,  is  sought.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
prominence  which  they  have  given  to  one  or  other  of  these  principles,  that  different 
nations  have  displayed  their  diversities  of  character  in  their  A.  The  speculative  and 
poetical  character  of  the  Greeks  was  exhibited  in  their  temples,  whilst  their  preference 
of  the  state  to  the  individual  appeared  in  the  fact  that  these  structures  were  designed 
for  the  worship  of  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  city  by  the  citizen,  not  for  the  worship 
of  a  personal  god  by  the  individual  man.  Amongst  the  Romans,  again,  terrestrial  power 
and  material  aggrandizement  were  the  exclusively  national  aspirations,  and  consequently 
their  A.  had  their  own  honor  and  glory  primarily  in  view.  The  basilicas,  amphi¬ 
theaters,  and  triumphal  arches  of  the  Romans  were  tlieir  own ;  but  the  temples  which 
they  raised  in  honor  of  the  gods  were  little  else  than  imperfect  copies  from  the  Greek, 
with  scarcely  any  assignable  national  characteristics.  Then,  when  we  come  to  medieval 
times,  though,  on  the  revival  of  spiritual  tendencies,  aesthetic  principles  again  become 
prominent,  they  exhibit  themselves  under  totally  different  forms;  and  the  distinctions 
between  heathen  and  Christian  thought  could  scarcely  be  more  distinctly  stated  in  words 
than  they  are  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  the  difference  between  a  Greek  temple  and  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  Even  the  relation  which  subsists  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  A. 
(Gothic  A.  and  Arabian  A.,  q.v.)  strikingly  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  Mohammedanism 
was  but  a  sort  of  bastard  Christianity.  Domestic  life  again  appeared  in  full  purity  and 
vigor  only  in  modern  times ;  and  then  only  do  we  see  the  utilitarian  principles  of  A. 
finally  prevailing  over  the  aesthetic.  But  apart  from  the  mental  characteristics  and 
tendencies  of  a  people,  there  are  many  other  circumstances  which  modify  their  A.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  important  is  climate.  Arrangements  for  the  permanent  and  com¬ 
modious  residence  of  the  family  within  doors  C£>uld  not  be  expected  to  attain  much 
perfection  amongst  a  race  like  the  Greeks,  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  open  air;  and  the 
climate  of  Holland,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  character  of  their  occu¬ 
pations,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  have  rarely  risen  above  a 
town-house.  Following  thus  the  peculiarities  of  national  character  and  circumstances, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  more  widely  these  differ  in  any  two  nations,  the  more  dissimilar 
will  be  the  styles  of  A.  which  tliej^  produce  respectively.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  higher  the  stage  of  national  development,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  character 
which  the  A.  of  a  people  will  assume.  A.  thus  bears  a  strict  analogy  to  language. 
Both  are  an  expression  of  thought,  and  in  the  one  and  in  the  other,  the  richness, 
variety,  and  precision  of  the  expression  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  Lastly,  in  the  fact  that  all  genuine  A.  is  the  expression 
of  the  ruling  national  ideas  and  forms  of  thought  of  some  one  particular  people,  wre 
perceive  the  reason  why  a  building  compounded  of  several  styles  should  be  characterless 
and  unpleasing;  and  why  this  should  be  more  and  more  the  case,  the  more  characteristic 
the  styles  compounded,  and  the  greater  the  equality  preserved  amongst  them.  The 
Doric  pillar  in  itself,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  Roman  adaptation  of  it,  is  the  simplest 
and  most  rudimentary  of  all  pillars;  and  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  Saxon,  is  the 
simplest  and  most  rudimentary  of  all  the  styles  of  Gothic  A. ;  and  hence  the  introduction 
of  a  few  Tuscan  pillars  considerably  modified  into  a  Saxon  or  Romanic  church,  does  not 
awaken  feelings  of  very  decided  repugnance,  whereas  an  attempt  to  combine  equally  tlie 
beauties  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  Cologne  cathedral  in  the  same  building  would  be 
unspeakably  revolting.  The  limits  of  the  present  article  preclude  us  from  presenting  to 
the  reader  a  consecutive  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  different  styles  of 
A.  These  will  be  treated  under  separate  heads  (see  Egyptian  A.,  Indian  A.,  Greek 
A.,  Gothic  A.,  Arabian  A.;  see  also  Arch,  Pillar,  Architrave,  etc.);  and  all  that 
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can  be  here  attempted  is  to  trace  the  earlier  stages  through  which  A.  passed  in  the 
historical  nations,  before  it  reached  the  point  at  which  it  afforded  the  means  of  express¬ 
ing  the  feelings  or  supplying  the  wants  of  mankind. 

1.  The  earliest  stage  of  monumental  A.  in  every  part  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been 
that  in  which  it  supplied  to  the  existing  generation  the  means  of  setting  a  mark  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  of  a  nature  so  ineffaceable  as  that  it  should  continue  to  be  visible  to 
future  generations.  No  attempt  was  yet  made  to  tell  a  tale  either  by  the  form  of  the 
monument,  or  by  any  figure  or  inscription  engraven  on  it.  Apart  from  the  tradition 
intended  to  accompany  it,  it  was  speechless — confessedly  unintelligible.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  powerful  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  erection  in  preserving  that  tradition, 
from  oblivion,  and  fixing  it  down  to  the  particular  locality;  for  so  long  as  a  conspicuous 
object  existed,  which  obviously  was  the  work  of  human  hands,  the  cause  of  its  existence 
wrould  be  a  subject  of  curiosity,  which  could  be  gratified  only  by  inquiries  which  must 
lead  to  a  recital  of  the  events  intended  to  be  commemorated.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
Joshua  (xxiv.  26)  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  up  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord,  “And  said  unto  all  the  people :  Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  unto  us;  for 
it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord.”  To  this  primary  class  of  monuments  belong 
those  tumuli  or  barrows,  and  conical  heaps  of  stones  called  cairns,  earns,  or  kearns, 
which,  when  they  occur  in  Britain,  we  perhaps  rightly  ascribe  to  the  Celtic  portion  of 
our  forefathers,  but  which  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  have  been  erected  by  every 
race  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress.  The  barrow,  it  is  true,  is  not  wholly  destitute 
of  architectural  arrangements.  Occasionally  it  contains  a  passage  or  narrow  gallery 
leading  to  a  square  inclosure  or  small  chamber,  in  which  the  remains  of  bones,  and  of 
rude  urns,  drinking-cups,  and  other  articles,  sometimes  of  Roman  or  Brito-Roman 
manufacture,  are  found.  The  barrows  are  always,  however,  of  the  rudest  and  most 
inartificial  construction,  and  in  considering  them  we  are  only,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold 
of  architectural  science. 

2.  The  earliest  class  of  erections  to  which  this  title  can  with  any  propriety  be  given, 
are  those  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  Druidical  temples.  These  consist  generally 
of  separate  stones,  often  of  enormous  size,  raised  on  their  ends,  sometimes  in  a  circle,  and 
at  other  times  so  as  to  inclose  an  oblong  space,  which  in  some  cases  is  roofed  in  by  hori¬ 
zontal  slabs.  These  roofing-stones  are  frequently  of  such  prodigious  weight  as  to  give 
rise  to  many  conjectures  regarding  the  mechanical  means  by  which,  and  the  mechanical 
knowledge  of  those  by  whom,  they  were  placed  in  the  positions  in  which  wTe  see  them. 
These  strange,  and,  to  us,  almost  wholly  unintelligible  remains  of  antiquity,  when  of 
great  extent,  assume  an  air  of  savage  and  gloomy  majesty.  Of  this  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  anywhere  to  be  found  is  that  of  Stonehenge  (q.v.),  in  Salisbury  plain  in  Wilt¬ 
shire.  Wherever  a  Celtic  population  existed,  these  mouuments  are  to  be  found.  Druid¬ 
ical  monuments  are  more  common  in  France  than  in  England;  and  in  France,  as  might 
be  expected,  they  exist  in  the  greatest  numbers  and  variety  in  Brittany  (q.v.),  though 
none  of  them  approach  the  magnitude,  or,  in  some  respects,  the  workmanship  of  Stone¬ 
henge.  The  Celtic  monuments  of  Brittany  are  of  different  classes,  and  have  received 
different  names— that  which  is  most  architectural  in  character  being  the  dolmen,  or 
cromlech,  as  it  is  called  in  England.  The  cromlech  consists  generally  of  two  rows  of 
perpendicular  stones,  arranged  so  as  to  fit  pretty  closely  to  each  other,  and  covered  with 
horizontal  roofing-slabs,  thus  forming  a  chamber,  which  is  generally  of  such  height  as  to 
allow  a  man  to  walk  through  it  upright.  But  the  largest  and  most  perfect  specimen  of 
the  dolmen  is  to  be  seen,  not  in  Brittany,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saumur  on  the 
Loire.  It  measures  more  than  80  ft.  in  length.  To  the  same  early  stage  in  the  science, 
though  probably  to  a  much  earlier  period  in  point  of  time,  are  to  be  referred  those  Cyclo¬ 
pean  walls  and  fortifications  which  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  in  Argolis  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  later  Greeks;  the  Etruscan  walls  at  Fiesole;  and  the  similar  structures  which  are 
found  both  in  Central  and  South  America. 

3.  The  next  stage  in  advance  of  that  primeval  and  prehistoric  one  of  which  the  traces 
are  thus  so  widely  spread,  is  that  at  which  the  science  seems  to  have  culminated  in  all 
but  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  and  those  races  which  have  had  the  benefit  of 
their  genius  and  invention.  We  have  here  an  accurate  measurement  of  parts,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  division  of  the  building.  The  pillar  also  make^  its  appearance,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  used  with  the  same  freedom,  nor  does  it  exhibit  the  same  variety  of  form  to 
which  it  attained  in  Greek  A.  The  stage  of  which  we  here  speak  was  attained  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  and  Southern  America  before  its  discovery  by  Europeans;  and  in 
Mexico,  even  by  the  Toltecans,  an  earlier  race,  which  had  given  wTay  before  the  Mexicans 
of  the  days  of  Cortes.  Peruvian  A.  exhibits  neither  columns  nor  arches ;  but  the  remains 
of  the  palace  at  Mitla  possessed  a  portico  with  plain  cylindrical  columns;  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  rude  sculpture.  In  the  cloisters  of  a  building  at  Palenque,  a  species 
of  inartificial  triangular  arch,  formed  by  courses  of  stones  projecting  over  each  other,  was 
found.  It  is  very  instructive  as  showing  the  natural,  and,  so  to  speak,  necessary  charac¬ 
ter  of  certain  architectural  forms  at  certain  stages  of  national  development,  to  find  that 
the  pyramid  which  is  little  more  than  a  regularly  constructed  cairn,  is  met  with  even 
more  frequently  in  Mexico  than  in  Egypt;  and  whether  or  not  we  regard  it  as  the  primary 
form  of  the  pagoda  of  India,  it  certainly  formed  the  basis  both  of  Mexican  and  Egyptian 
A-  The  discussions  which  have  been  carried  on  with  so  much  keenness  as  to  the  priority 
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of  date  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  A.,  lose  much  of  their  importance  when  we  find  a  race, 
acting  in  all  probability  independently  of  both,  starting  from  the  same  primary  form  as 
the  one,  and  in  the  discovery  of  the  pillar  and  the  arch,  making  two  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  further  steps  in  advance  to  which  they  respectively  lay  claim.  Keeping  these 
facts  in  view,  it  would  seem,  moreover,  that  something  more  is  required  to  prove  an  his¬ 
torical  connection  between  Doric  and  Egyptian  A.  than  the  circumstance  that  the  col¬ 
umns  which  they  respectively  employ  possess  a  base,  a  shaft,  and  a  capital,  or  that  both 
are  used  to  support  an  entablature.  Even  the  long  unbroken  horizontal  lines  which  seem 
to  indicate  an  affinity  between  the  architectural  styles  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece,  and  which 
distinguish  them  both  so  sharply  from  the  Christian  A.  of  mediaeval  Europe,  may  be  the 
result  rather  of  a  similarity  of  circumstances  than  an  identity  of  origin.  Though  these 
styles  agree  in  having  columns,  and  though  the  columns  support  horizontal  entablatures 
in  each,  they  disagree  in  the  forms  of  the  columns,  in  the  character  of  the  entablature,  and 
indeed,  in  almost  every  other  particular.  Whilst  Greek  pillars  taper  towards  the  top,  and 
the  walls  are  vertical,  in  Egyptian  buildings  the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  the  pillars  being 
vertical,  and  the  walls  sloped.  When  the  elfect  of  a  whole  Greek  building,  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade,  and  of  an  Egyptian  building  is  considered,  a  certain  similarity  appears 
— the  base  in  each  case  being  wider  than  the  upper  part;  but  the  result  is  produced  in 
the  one  case  by  sloping  the  pillars,  and  in  the  other,  by  sloping  the  walls,  the  external 
edges  of  which  form  a  slightly  acute  angle  with  the  base  of  the  building.  The  great 
distinction,  however,  between  the  A.  of  Egypt  and  Greece  consists  in  the  stages  which 
they  respectively  reached.  The  A.  of  Egypt  retained  throughout  a  character  of  gloomy 
strength,  and  never  attained  to  the  lightness,  freedom,  or  variety  of  that  of  Greece.  In 
the  one  case,  the  traditionary  forms  continued  throughout  to  dominate  and  subdue  the 
free  spirit  of  art;  in  the  latter,  art  triumphed  over  tradition,  and  owned  no  laws  but  its 
own.  It  is  in  this  circumstance  that  the  distinction  consists  between  the  stage  of  A.  of 
which  Egyptian  may  be  considered  the  type,  and  of  which  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and 
Persian  A.  are  also  examples,  and  that  ultimate  stage  which  was  reached  by  the  Greeks 
in  one  direction,  and  by  the  various  Germanic  nations  in  another.  See  Arabian  A. , 
Byzantine  A.,  and  Gothic  A.  See  Proportion  in  A. 

ARCHITRAVE  (Gr.  ctrchi-,  chief;  Lat.  trabs,  beam),  the  lowest  part  of  the  entablature 
(q.v.),  or  that  which  rests  immediately  upon  the  columns. 

AR  CHIVES.  See  Records. 

AR'CHIVOLT,  the  ornamental  band  or  molding  which  runs  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  voussoirs  of  an  arch. 

AR  CHON,  the  highest  magistrate  in  Athens.  The  government  was  originally  mo¬ 
narchical;  but  on  the  death  of  Codrus  (q.v.),  the  Athenians,  according  to  the  traditionary 
account,  resolved  that  no  one  should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  king  (basileus),  and 
therefore  appointed  his  son  Medon  with  the  title  A.  (ruler).  The  office  was  at  first  for 
life,  and  confined  to  the  family  of  Medon;  but  in  752  b.c.,  the  time  of  office  was  limited 
to  ten  years;  and  in  714,  the  exclusive  claims  of  Medon’s  family  to  the  office  of  A.  were 
abrogated,  and  it  was  thrown  open  to  all  persons  of  noble  birth ;  afterwards  to  all  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  rank  (477  b.c.).  In  683,  the  office  had  been  made  annual,  and  the 
number  of  archons  had  been  extended  to  nine.  The  year  was  named  from  the  first  A. ;  to  the 
second,  styled  Basileus,  belonged  the  care  of  religious  affairs;  the  third  was  Polemarchos, 
or  commander-in-chief;  and  the  remaining  six,  having  to  conduct  all  criminal  trials,  were 
styled  thesmothefie,  or  lawgivers. — Among  the  Jews,  during  the  time  of  their  subjection 
to  the  Romans,  the  title  of  A.  had  various  meanings;  but  was  generally  given  to  the 
members  of  the  sanhedrim  or  supreme  council. — In  the  mystical  jargon  of  the  Gnostics, 
the  term  A.  was  frequently  employed,  and  hence  one  of  their  sects,  especially  opposed  to 
Judaism,  received  the  name  Archontics.  See  Gnostics. 

ARCHY'TAS  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  antiquity,  flourished 
about  the  year  400  b.c.  His  father’s  name  was  Mnesagoras.  A.  is  said  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Plato,  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  latter  when  the 
tyrant  Dionysius  wished  to  put  him  to  death.  His  public  career  was  glorious.  He  was 
seven  times  elected  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  customary  for  the  office  to  be  held 
only  for  one  year;  and  in  every  campaign  which  he  undertook,  he  wTas  victorious.  His 
civil  administration  was  equally  fortunate.  Affairs  of  the  highest  moment  were  repeat¬ 
edly  intrusted  to  him;  and  yet,  though  deeply  skilled  in  philosophy  and  politics,  he  was 
possessed  of  a  childlike  simplicity  of  character.  He  was  drowned  on  the  Apulian  coast. 
A.  ’s  virtues  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  talents.  He  paid  the  most  humane  attention  to 
the  comfort  and  education  of  his  slaves,  and  although  one  of  the  greatest  geometricians, 
he  did  not  disdain  to  make  a  rattle  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  He  solved  the 
problem  of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  and  secured  almost  the  reputation  of  a  magician 
by  his  numerous  mechanical  contrivances,  the  most  wonderful  of  which  was  the  flying 
pigeon.  A  Pythagorean  in  philosophy,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  exerted  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  Plato,  and  some  affirm  that  even  the  gigantic  understanding  of 
Aristotle  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  idea  of  his  categories.  Only  fragments  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  remain.  They  relate  to  metaphysics,  ethics,  logic,  and  physics. 
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ARCIDOS  SO,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Grosseto,  23  m.  n.e.  from  Gros- 
seto,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Umbrone,  among  the  Apennines.  Pop.  of  commune,  5859. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  a  small  t.  in  the  French  department  of  Aube,  situated  in  lat.  48° 
32'  n.,  long.  4  8'  e.,  with  (1876)  2817  inhabitants,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  battle 
fought  here,  Mar.  20,  21,  1814,  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  forces  under  prince 
Sell  war  tzenberg.  The  battle,  beginning  with  several  skirmishes  on  the  first,  and  end¬ 
ing  iu  a  general  engagement  on  the  second  day,  when  the  French  retreated  over  the 
Aube,  was  not  in  itself  very  important.  But  Napoleon  now  formed  the  plan  of  operating 
in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and  left  the  road  to  Paris  open ;  assuming  that  they  would  not 
venture  to  proceed  without  attempting  first  to  secure  their  rear.  The  allies  marched, 
nevertheless,  on  the  capital,  and  thus  decided  the  campaign. 

ARCO  LA,  or  Arco'le,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  in  northern  Italy,  15  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Verona,  famous  for  the  victory  gained  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Austrians,  17tli 
Nov.,  1796.  The  Austrians,  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  Moreau  from  the  Rhine,  had 
begun  to  take  the  offensive  in  Italy,  and  gen.  Alvinzy  appeared  at  the  head  of  50,000 
men,  with  the  main  body  of  which  he  advanced  to  Caldiero,  and  threatened  Verona. 
Bonaparte,  recognizing  the  danger,  descended  by  night  the  course  of  the  Adige,  crossed 
that  river  at  Ronco,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  threaten  the  left  flank  of  Alvinzy ’s 
army,  which  was  posted  at  A.  A  causeway  leads  from  Ronco  across  the  morasses  to  A., 
before  reaching  which,  the  road  crosses  the  small  stream  of  the  Alpon  by  a  narrow 
bridge.  This  bridge  was  defended  by  the  Austrian  general,  Mittrowsky,  with  14  bat¬ 
talions  of  infantry,  and  2  squadrons  of  cavalry.  On  the  14th  of  Nov.,  Augereau 
attacked  the  bridge  with  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  but  being  exposed  in  flank  to 
the  Austrian  fire,  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  Bonaparte  now  seized  the  standard  him¬ 
self,  and  rushed  on  the  bridge,  followed  by  the  grenadiers ;  but  again  the  fire  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  who  were  in  much  greater  force  than  the  French,  made  it  necessary  to  draw 
back.  The  struggle  was  renewed  on  the  16th,  with  a  similar  result;  and  it  was  only 
on  the  17th  that  the  French  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  A.,  not,  however,  by 
forcing  the  bridge,  but  by  sending  a  column  across  the  Alpon,  lower  down,  and  getting 
in  rear  of  the  Austrians.  On  this  Alvinzy  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Vicenza.  It  fared 
no  better  with  the  other  column  of  the  Austrians  under  Davidovich.  In  this  series 
of  battles  the  Austrians  lost  18,000  men  killed,  and  6000  prisoners.  The  French  loss 
was  15,000. 

ARQON,  Jean  Claude  d’,  a  distinguished  French  engineer,  b.  at  Pontarlier,  1733, 
was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  but  on  manifesting  a  decided  preference  for  the 
study  of  Vauban,  his  father,  an  eminent  jurisconsult,  consented  to  his  choice  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  profession.  In  1754,  he  entered  the  military  school  at  Mezieres,  and,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  he  passed  as  an  engineer.  During  the  seven  years’  war,  he  acquired  consid¬ 
erable  reputation,  especially  in  the  defense  of  Cassel.  His  fertility  of  invention  was 
surprising,  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  that  branch  of  the  service  with  which  he  was 
connected.  In  all  his  writings — which,  in  spite  of  a  very  faulty  style,  can  be  read  with 
pleasure — there  are  indications  of  a  lively,  rich,  and  vigorous  genius.  He  was  even 
bold  enough  to  question  the  wisdom  of  certain  strategical  propositions  of  the  great 
Frederick.  But  his  most  famous  scheme  was  that  by  which  he  hoped  to  reduce  Gib¬ 
raltar,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  defended  by  governor  Elliot.  He  con¬ 
trived  floating  batteries,  incombustible,  and  not  liable  to  sink,  which,  however,  were 
not  successful,  though  this  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  his  efforts  being 
indifferently  supported.  When  the  French,  under  Dumouriez,  overran  Holland,  A.  took 
several  strongly-fortified  places,  amongst  others.  Breda.  After  this,  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  confined  himself  to  the  literature  of  his  profession.  His  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  is  Go nsiderations  MilUaires  et  Politiques  surles  Fortifications  { Paris,  1795).  In 
1799,  Bonaparte  called  him  to  the  senate,  but  he  died  the  year  after. 

ARCOS  DE  LA  FRONTE'RA,  a  t.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalete,  in  Andalusia, 
Spain.  Its  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  tanned  leather,  which  was  the  first  estab¬ 
lished  in  Andalusia;  thread  and  ropes  are  also  manufactured.  Pop.  11,270.  A.  de  la 
F.  has  a  wild  and  romantic  situation,  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  picturesque  garb 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  still  wear  the  old  national  costume.  It  was  called  Arcos,  from 
being  built  in  the  form  of  a  “bow;”  and  after  Alfonso-el-Sabio  had  rescued  it  from  the 
Moors,  it  received  the  additional  name  of  de  la  Frontera,  from  its  frontier  position,  being, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada.  Almost  impregnable  by  nature,  it 
was  furthermore  embattled  with  walls  and  towers,  part  of  which  still  remain,  and  afford 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Ronda  mountains.  The  rich  plains  that  lie  below  the  rocky 
town  are  famed  in  the  Spanish  ballads  for  their  breed  of  war-steeds,  “Arcos  barbs.” 

ARCOT,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  north  Arcot.  ‘  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Palar,  a  river  which,  rising  in 
Mysore,  is,  in  the  rainy  season,  about  ^  m.  wide  before  the  town.  It  stands  in  n.  lat. 
12°  54',  and  in  e.  long.  79°  24',  and  is  distant  from  Madras  65  miles.  Besides  the  military 
cantonment,  which  can  accommodate  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  A.  contains  some  mosques 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Nawaab’s  palace.  At  the  census  of 
1871,  the  t.  of  A.  (more  properly  spelled  Arkdt )  had  a  pop.  of  10,988.  A.  is  chiefly  notice- 
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able  for  its  history.  It  was  the  spot  where  Clive  first  firmly  established  his  military 
reputation.  With  a  force  of  300  Sepoys,  200  Europeans,  and  3  field-pieces,  he  marched 
against  A.,  which  was  garrisoned  by  1100  men;  and  after  having  taken  it,  he  stood  a 
siege  of  50  days  against  thousands  of  assailants,  amid  hardships  and  privations  of  every 
description. 

Arcot,  a  portion  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  It  consists  of  2  districts,  the  northern 
and  the  southern,  of  which  the  respective  areas  are  7139  sq.m.,  and  4873,  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  populations,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  1,817,561  and  1,815,151. 

As  most  of  the  rivers  are  destitute  of  water  in  the  dry  season,  there  are  thousands 
of  tanks  in  A.  Some  of  them  are  of  an  enormous  size:  that  of  Cavery-pak,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  measures  8  m.  by  3.  These  tanks  are  indispensable,  as  well  for  irrigation  as  for 
domestic  use.  The  hot  and  parching  winds  from  the  w.,  sweeping  down  the  valleys  of 
the  eastern  ghats,  are  often  fatal  to  birds  on  the  wing,  and  also  to  human  beings  when 
exposed  for  any  length  of  time,  ijrlass  cracks  and  flies  in  pieces;  and  wood  shrinks, 
splits,  and  shivers;  and  from  the  mutual  friction  of  the  sapless  trees,  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  jungles. 

ARCTIC  means,  properly,  lying  near,  the  constellation  of  the  bear  (Gr.  arctos),  and 
hence,  northern.  The  arctic  circle  is  a  circle  drawn  round  the  north  pole,  at  a  distance 
from  it  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  23|°.  The  corresponding  circle  round 
the  south  pole  is  the  Antarctic  circle.  Within  each  of  these  circles  there  is  a  period  of 
the  year  when  the  sun  does  not  set,  and  another  when  he  is  never  seen,  this  period 
being  longer  the  nearer  to  the  pole. 

ARCTIC  CURRENT  comes  from  the  northern  ocean  down  Davis’s  strait  and  also 
down  the  e.  coast  of  Greenland,  joins  the  Labrador  current  off  cape  Farewell,  flows 
along  the  Newfoundland  coast,  and  is  lost  in  the  gulf  stream.  Its  water  is  very  cold, 
and  lias  the  effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  Labrador  coast. 

ARCTIC  HIGHLANDS,  a  name  sometimes  applied,  though  not  very  appropriately,  to 
that  portion  of  the  American  continent  which  lies  between  Hudson’s  bay  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  overland  efforts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  exploration  of  a  n.w.  passage,  from  Hearne’s  discovery  of  the  Copper- 
mine,  down  to  the  recent  voyage  of  Anderson — the  most  prominent  among  the  inter¬ 
mediate  laborers  having  been  Franklin,  Richardson,  Back,  Dease,  Simpson,  and  Rae. 

ARC  TIC  OCEAN,  that  part  of  the  universal  sea  which  surrounds  the  north  pole.  Its 
single  boundary,  that  towards  the  s.,  naturally  divides  itself  into  four  sections — the 
northern  shores  respectively  of  the  two  continents,  and  the  northern  limits  respectively 
of  the  two  intercontinental  oceans. 

The  A.  O.  meets  the  Pacific  at  Behring  strait,  in  about  66°  of  n.  lat.,  so  that  here  the 
A.  O.  overlaps  the  arctic  circle  by  about  30'.  On  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  again,  the 
common  border  seems  to  be  equally  independent  of  arbitrary  definition,  for  Scoresby 
sound  almost  as  definitely  terminates  the  s.e.  coast  of  Greenland  as  North  Cape  term¬ 
inates  the  n.w.  coast  of  Europe;  so  that,  as  both  extremes  are  intersected  by  about  the 
same  parallel  of  71°,  the  A.  O.  here  falls  short  of  the  arctic  circle  by  about  4£°. 

In  the  old  world,  the  A.  O.,  if  we  include  its  gulfs,  stretches  s.  of  the  arctic  circle, 
in  the  White  sea,  fully  2° ;  while  at  cape  Severo,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Asia,  in 
lat.  78°  25'  n.,  it  falls  short  of  the  same  by  11°  55'.  Lastly,  within  the  range  of  the  new 
world,  the  A.O.,in  its  strict  acceptation,  is  eveiy where  forced  back  within  the  arctic 
circle,  about  5°  at  Point  Barrow,  about  7\°  on  Barrow’s  strait,  and  about  3°  at  the  strait 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecla. 

The  waters  of  the  A. O.,  however,  may  conveniently  be  extended  beyond  these  their 
strict  limits.  So  far  as  the  mere  aspect  of  the  map  is  concerned,  Davis’s  strait,  Baffin’s 
bay,  and  Hudson’s  bay  may  be  regarded  as  gulfs  rather  of  the  Atlantic  than  of  the  A.O. 
But  if  essential  characteristics  are  permitted  to  outweigh  mere  position,  they  must  be 
assigned  rather  to  the  A.O.  than  to  the  Atlantic.  Besides  being  all  fed  by  currents  from 
the  A.O.,  they  are  all  hyperborean  in  temperature.  Even  the  most  southerly  of  the 
three  illustrates  this.  While  Hudson’s  straits  present,  in  general,  more  ice  than  Davis’s 
strait  or  Baffin’s  bay,  Hudson’s  bay  itself  has  been  the  scene  of  perhaps  the  two  most 
abortive,  if  not  most  disastrous,  of  all  modern  attempts  at  northern  discovery.  On  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  Southampton  island,  Lyons  and  Black  were  arrested  by  impenetrable  packs, 
the  one  near  the  bay  of  God’s  Mercy,  and  the  other  off  cape  Comfort — the  latter  point 
being  14°,  and  the  former  being  twice  as  much,  s.  of  the  arctic  circle.  Reckoning, 
therefore,  to  the  bottom  of  James’s  bay,  as  an  arm  of  Hudson’s,  the  arctic  seas,  thus 
appended  to  the  A.O.  proper,  reach  as  far  s.  as  the  parallel  of  London. 

Little  as  is  yet  known,  at  least  accurately,  of  the  A.O.,  its  discovery  and  exploration 
have  developed  and  tasked  more  skill  and  heroism  than  perhaps  the  exploration  and 
discovery  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the  age  of  Columbus.  Without  anticipating 
what  is  to  be  said  on  this  subject  under  the  heads  of  North-East  Passage,  North- 
West  Passage,  and  Polar  Expeditions,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  sum¬ 
marily  the  comparatively  easy  labors  of  the  Russians  while  issuing,  as  it  were,  from  their 
domestic  rivers  to  survey  their  domestic  shores.  About  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  the 
Muscovites  simultaneously  sent  forth  five  expeditions  to  complete,  if  possible,  the  n.e. 
passage.  From  the  White  sea  to  the  Obi,  four  seasons  were  consumed;  from  the  Obi  to 
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the  "i  enesei,  four  seasons;  from  the  Yenesei  to  the  Lena,  season  after  season  was  spent 
in  both  directions  without  success;  from  the  Lena  to  the  Kolyma,  six  seasons  were  occu¬ 
pied;  from  the  Kolyma  to  the  Pacific  every  effort  was  fruitless,  though  the  Cossack 
Deshneff  was  known  to  have  accomplished  this  part  of  the  enterprise  about  a  century 
before. 

Arctic  navigation,  in  fact,  is  beset  by  almost  every  imaginable  difficulty  and  danger. 
In  addition  to  the  peculiar  perils  of  ice  in  all  possible  states,  the  adventurer,  often  blinded 
by  fogs  and  snows,  has  to  face,  generally  without  guide  or  sea-room,  the  storms,  tides, 
and  currents  of  comparatively  unknown  waters.  If  such  be  his  three  months  of  sum¬ 
mer,  wliat  must  be  his  nine  months  of  winter!  Take  a  general  illustration  from  the.  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  most  successful  of  all  the  arctic  navigators.  On  the  parallel  of 
73d,  and  under  a  temperature  of  15°  below  zero  of  Fall.,  capt.  M’Clure  spent 
the  night  of  30th  Oct.  1851,  on  the  ice,  amid  prowling  bears,  and  that  without  food  or 
ammunition — his  only  guide  being  a  pocket-compass,  which,  however,  the  darkness, 
thickened  by  mist  and  drift,  rendered  useless.  The  gallant  officer  whiled  away  the 
time  by  sleeping  three  hours  on  “a  famous  bed  of  soft  dry  snow,” and  by  wandering  10 

m. ,  by  the  crow’s  flight,  over  a  surface  so  rugged  a's  to  endanger  his  limbs.  It  was  at 
the  close  of  a  pedestrian  expedition  of  nine  days,  on  very  short  allowance  of  food  and 
water,  that  the  adventure  took  place;  and  it  had  been  immediately  occasioned  by  a  gen¬ 
erous  desire  of  reaching  the  winter  quarters  by  a  nearer  cut,  so  as  to  have  “a  warm  meal 
ready  for  his  men  on  their  arrival.” 

Notwithstanding  the  labors  and  researches  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  very  little  of 
this  vast  ocean  has  been  even  seen  by  man.  To  the  n.  of  83°  30',  in  fact,  the  A.O.,  so  far 
as  authentic  evidence  goes,  is  a  mere  blank  to  geographers,  for  Parry,  in  1827,  barely 
reached  lat.  82°  45';  Kane,  in  1854,  touched  only  81"  22';  the  Polaris,  in  1871,  reached 
only  82°  16';  in  1874,  the  Austro-Hungarian  polar  expedition  just  reached  82°  5';  and 
the  British  expedition  of  1875-6  could  advance  no  further  than  83°  20',  the  highest  lati¬ 
tude  ever  attained.  At  all  the  intermediate  points  of  longitude,  the  northern  limit  of 
geographical  knowledge  falls  short,  more  or  less  at  every  point,  of  the  parallel  of  83°. 
Perhaps  the  actual  average  of  such  northern  limit,  even  on  the  full  tale  of  360D  of  long., 
may  not  exceed  lat.  75°,  so  as  to  leave  absolutely  unknown  a  circle  of  30°  of  lat.,  or 
nearly  2100  miles  in  diameter — an  area  little  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.  This  untrodden 
world,  howTever,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  wilderness  of  ice.  Parry,  at  his 
furthest  point,  found  not  an  unbroken  field,  but  separate  floes,  with  more  or  less  of  open 
water  between  them — the  mildness  of  the  temperature  being  indicated  by  falls  of  rain; 
and  Kane,  again,  at  his  furthest  point,  saw  a  free  sea  to  the  n.,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  from  a  promontory  240  ft.  high;  while,  to  use  his  own  words,  “a  gale  from  the 

n. e.,  of  54  hours  in  duration,  brought  a  heavy  swell  from  that  quarter  without  disclosing 
any  drift  or  other  ice.”  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  Hud¬ 
son’s  straits  and  bay  are  often  more  encumbered  with  pack  than  the  waters  of  far 
higher  latitudes.  With  regard  to  currents,  Parry,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  boat- 
sleigh  expedition  of  1827,  found  that  his  place  by  reckoning  was  considerably  ahead 
of  his  place  by  observation,  or,  in  other  Avords,  that  his  northward  progress  on  the  floes 
was  neutralized  more  or  less  by  the  southward  progress  of  the  floes  themselves,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  current  towards  the  s.  being  thus  shown.  M’Clure  derived  advantage  from 
the  current,  whether  advancing  through  open  water  or  drifting  along  at  the  mercy  of 
the  pack.  The  experience  of  Weyprecht  and  Payer  was  different  from  that  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  navigators,  since  they  found  that  they  steadily  drifted  north.  While  M’Clure  had 
the  fortune  to  return  with  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  n.w.  passage,  M’Clintock 
has  shown  that  the  discovery  must  have  been  anticipated  by  Sir  John  Franklin.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  expeditions,  of  which  a  great  number  have  been  equipped  by  England,  Germany, 
France,  Sweden,  America,  Austria,  and  Denmark,  have  been  mainly  directed  towards  the 
north  pole.  The  reports  of  the  expedition  of  1875-6  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
pole  is  surrounded  by  an  inaccessible  region  of  ice,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name 
of  the  palajocrystic  sea,  or  sea  of  ancient  ice. 

Of  the  more  southerly  portion  of  the  A.  O.,  the  only  section  that  is  tolerably  wTell 
known  to  a  distance  from  the  continent  is  that  which  washes  the  n.e.  of  America.  It 
contains,  under  the  collective  name  of  polar  archipelago,  those  islands,  or  parts  of 
islands:  Banks  land,  Prince  Albert  land,  Wollaston  land,  Victoria  land,  Prince  Patrick 
island,  Princess  Royal  islands,  Melville  island,  Cornwallis  island,  north  Devon,  Grinnell 
land,  north  Lincoln,  and  various  others.  Off  the  coast  of  the  old  world,  again,  are  Spitz- 
bergen,  Nova  Zembla,  New  Siberia,  Wrangel  land,  King  Charles  land,  etc.  The  latest 
discovery,  made  by  Weyprecht  and  Payer  in  1873,  is  that  of  Franz- Joseph  land,  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  mountainous  tract,  lying  about  200  m.  due  n.  of  Nova  Zembla.  Its  s.  coast  is 
in  about  80  n.  lat.,  and  it  was  seen  to  extend  as  far  n.  as  83°,  occupying  at  least  15° 
of  longitude.  The  chief  straits  are  Lancaster  sound,  Barrow’s  strait,  Smith’s  sound, 
strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  Wellington  channel,  Banks  strait,  etc.  The  chief  rivers, 
all  of  them  on  the  mainland,  are  the  Obi,  the  Yenesei,  and  the  Lena,  of  the  first  class;  the 
Mackenzie,  the  Yana,  the  Indigirka,  and  the  Kolyma,  of  the  second;  and  many  others  of 
the  third. 

The  principal  production  of  the  A.  O.  has  been  the  whale.  The  whale-fisheries  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  on  both  sidos  of  Greenland,  scarcely  need  to  be  mentioned.  But 
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it  may  not  be  generally  known,  that,  according  to  official  returns  as  quoted  by  admiral 
Beechy,  the  Americans  had,  in  two  years,  drawn  more  than  8,000,000  of  dollars,  or 
upwards  of  £1,600,000  sterling,  from  the  whale-fishery  of  Behring  strait  alone. 

On  the  side  of  east  Siberia,  however,  the  A.  O.  produces  a  more  remarkable  article  of 
traffic.  Here  are  found,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  bones  of  the  mammoth.  Spring 
after  spring,  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  crumbling  under  the  thaw,  give 
up,  as  it  were,  their  dead;  while  the  islands  lying  off  the  Yana,  and  even  the  depths  of 
the  sea  itself,  literally  teem  with  these  mysterious  memorials  of  antiquity. 

The  American  half  of  the  A.  O.,  if  it  cannot  boast  of  fossil  ivory,  presents  something 
still  more  difficult  perhaps  to  be  explained.  In  lat.  74°  25',  and  lat.  76°  15'  respect¬ 
ively,  capt.  M’Clure  and  It.  Mecham  discovered  large  deposits  of  trees,  apparently 
indigenous,  of  considerable  size.  Writing  of  Banks’ island,  M’Clure  has  the  following 
passage:  “From  the  summit  of  these  hills,  which  are  300  feet  high,  to  their  base,  abun¬ 
dance  of  wood  is  to  be  found/and  in  many  places  layers  of  trees  are  visible,  some  pro¬ 
truding  12  or  14  ft.,  and  so  firm  that  several  people  may  jump  on  them  without  their 
breaking:  the  largest  trunk  yet  found  measured  1  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter” — equivalent 
in  girth  to  about  5  ft.  Again,  “I  entered  a  ravine  some  miles  inland,  and  found  the 
n.  side  of  it,  for  a  depth  of  40  ft.,  composed  of  one  mass  of  wood.  Some  of  it  was  petri¬ 
fied,  the  remainder  very  rotten,  and  worthless  even  for  burning.”  Writing  of  Prince 
Patrick  island,  Mecham  has  the  following  passage:  “Discovered  buried  in  the  e.  bank  of 
the  ravine,  and  protruding  about  8  ft.,  a  tree  of  considerable  size.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  I  found  several  others  of  a  similar  kind:  circumference  of  first  and  second  tree 
seen,  3  ft. ;  of  another,  2  ft.  10  in.  From  the  perfect  state  of  the  bark,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  trees  from  the  sea,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  grew  originally  in 
this  country.” 

ARC  TIUM.  See  Burdock. 

ARC  TOMYS.  See  Marmot. 

• 

ARCTU'RUS,  the  principal  star  in  the  constellation  Bootes  (the  “herdsman”).  A.  is 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  northern  heavens. 
Its  right  ascension  is  14  h.  10.2  m.  and  declination  19°  49'  n. 

ARCUEIL,  a  French  village,  about  4  m.  s.  of  Paris;  pop.  about  6000.  The  place  is 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  chemist  Berthollet,  and  also  for  the  ruins  of  an  aque¬ 
duct  made  by  order  of  the  Roman  emperor  Julian  to  convey  water  to  his  residence. 

AR'CUS  SENIL'IS,  a  not  very  well  chosen  term  for  a  change  occurring  in  the  cornea  of 
the  eye,  in  consequence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  its  marginal  part.  The  term  is  objec¬ 
tionable,  because  the  change  usually  commences  before  the  advent  of  old  age,  and  further, 
because  the  arcus,  or  arch,  is  usually  converted  into  a  complete  circle  by  the  time  that 
the  patient  has  reached  the  age  of  60  or  70  years.  The  arcus  senilis  usually  commences 
at  or  even  before  the  age  of  40  years,  as  an  opaque  whitish  crescent,  skirting  either  the 
upper  or  lower  margin  of  the  cornea;  and  from  this  commencement  it  extends  along  the 
edge,  till  it  finall}1-  becomes  a  complete  circle,  which  sometimes  assumes  a  chalky  white¬ 
ness,  and  gives  to  the  eye  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  On  careful  examination,  it  may 
be  seen  that  a  narrow  interval  of  partially  clear  cornea  always  intervenes  between  the 
arcus  and  the  opaque  sclerotic.  As  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  the  formation  of  this 
circle  is  of  little  importance,  but  it  is  of  great  diagnostic  value  to  the  physician  if,  as  Mr. 
Canton  and  several  late  observers  maintain,  its  presence  indicates  the  coexistence  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart. 

ARCY,  Grotto  of,  a  remarkable  cavern  12  m.  e.  from  Auxerre,  France.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  used  in  early  times  as  a  stone  quarry,  and  possibly  the  material  for 
the  Auxerre  cathedral  was  taken  from  it.  One  of  its  divisions  is  400  yards  long,  26  high, 
and  14  wide. 

ARD,  or  Aird,  a  Celtic  root,  meaning  “height”  (cf.  Lat.  arduus,  high),  wiiich  appears 
in  many  geographical  names,  especially  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

AR  DAHAN,  a  village  of  about  300  houses  in  the  portion  of  Turkish  Armenia  ceded  in 
1878  to  Russia,  35  m.  n.w.  of  Kars.  Its  position  gives  it  strategic  importance.  Its 
fortress  was  dismantled  by  the  Russians  in  the  wTar  of  1854-56;  in  1878,  the  Berlin  con¬ 
gress  sanctioned  the  cession  to  Russia  of  A.,  wrhich  had  been  captured  early  in  the  wTar. 
On  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  houses  of  A.  are  mainly  constructed  under¬ 
ground. 

AR'DEA.  See  Heron. 

ARDEBIL',  or  Ardabil,  a  t.  in  Persia,  38°  15'  n.,  48°  19'  e.,  in  a  fertile  plain.  40  m. 
from  the  Caspian  sea,  apparently  built  from  the  ruins  of  a  former  city.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  mud,  with  towers  and  fortified  bastions  at  the  corners.  *  Its  sacred  treasure 
is  the  tomb  of  Shah  Ismael  Sufi,  founder  of  the  Sufi  dynasty  of  Persia.  Nadir  Shah  was 
here  crowned  king  after  the  great  council  of  the  empire  in  1736.  A.  is  an  emporium  of 
trade  for  Tiflis,  Derbend,  Boku,  Ispahan,  and  Teheran.  From  remarkable  salubrity  of 
climate  it  has  acquired  the  title  of  “  abode  of  happiness.” 

ARDECHE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  A., 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhone,  includes  the  most  northern  part  of  ancient  Languedoc.  Great- 
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est  length  from  n.  to  s.,  74m.;  greatest  breadth,  44.  Area,  3130  sq.m.;  pop.  ’76,  384,- 
378.  A.  is  almost  wholly  mountainous.  In  the  northwest  of  the  department,  the  Cev- 
ennes  culminate  in  the  volcanic  mont  Mezene,  5972  ft.  in  height.  The  variety  of  the 
numerous  extinct  volcanic  peaks,  deep  craters,  rugged  valleys,  masses  of  tufa,  grottos, 
rock-labyrinths,  ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  gigantic  dams,  etc.,  give  a  most  extraordi¬ 
narily  picturesque  appearance  to  the  scenery.  The  upland,  which  has  winter  for  six  or 
eight  months,  is  devoted  to  pasturage;  but  the  terraces  and  valleys  near  the  Rhone  enjoy 
a  warm  climate,  and  produce  good  wine  (white  and  red),  olives,  figs,  almonds,  chestnuts, 
etc.  There  are  manufactures  of  silk,  paper,  leather,  iron,  etc. ;  and  good  roads,  with 
water-carriage,  facilitate  commerce.  Lead,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  etc.,  are  wrought. 
The  chief  towns  are  Privas,  Aubenas,  Bourg,  St.  Andeol. 

ARDEE',  a  t.  in  the  w'est  of  Louth  co.,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Dee,  12  m.  inland.  It 
contains  two  ancient  castles — one  built  about  the  year  1200,  and  now  used  as  the  town- 
house  ;  the  other,  a  square  building,  and  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
corn  and  other  agricultural  products.  The  pop.  in ’71  amounted  to  2972  ;  in  ’81,  2622. 

ARDENNES,  the  western  division  of  the  slate-plateau  of  the  lower  Rhine.  It  extends 
over  portions  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  consists  of  a  broken  mass 
of  hills,  for  the  most  part  of  no  great  elevation,  which  gradually  slope  towards  the  plains 
of  Flanders.  In  early  times,  the  name  was  given  to  the  whole  of  the  region  lying  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Sambre,  a  length  of  about  160  miles.  The  average  height  of  the  lulls 
is  less  than  2000  ft. ;  but  in  the  east,  mont  St.  Hubert  attains  an  elevation  of  2300  feet. 
Large  tracts  of  this  region  consist  not  of  hills,  but  of  gently  undulating  plateaus,  which 
are  densely  covered  with  oak  and  beech  forests,  while  other  portions  are  marshy,  heathy, 
and  barren.  The  districts  through  which  the  Meuse  and  other  rivers  flow,  present  some 
extraordinary  appearances.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  sometimes  bound  in  by  rugged 
and  precipitous  cliffs  more  than  600  ft.  high.  The  principal  rocks  of  the  A.  are  clay- 
slate,  grauwacke,  quartz,  etc. ,  interspersed  with  extensive  strata  of  primitive  limestone. 
Coal  and  iron  mines  are  wrought  in  the  northwest;  lead,  antimony,  and  manganese  are 
also  found.  There  is  little  cultivation  of  grain,  but  multitudes  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared. 

ARDENNES,  a  frontier  department  in  the  northeast  of  France,  bordering  upon  the 
provinces  of  Namur  and  Luxembourg  in  Belgium.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Champagne.  Length,  from  n.  to  s.,  63  m. ;  breadth,  from  e.  to  w.,  60:  area, 
2020  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’76,  326,782.  The  northeast  of  A.  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse; 
the  southwest  is  watered  by  the  Aisne ;  both  of  these  rivers  are  enriched  with  affluents, 
and  united  by  the  Canal  of  A.  About  one  eighth  of  the  whole  surface  is  hilly,  and 
covered  with  forests  and  wide  tracts  of  pasturage.  In  the  north  extremity  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  near  Givet,  marble  is  obtained ;  but  the  prevailing  rock  is  limestone,  veined  with 
lead  and  iron.  South  of  this,  and  stretching  across  the  department,  from  e.  to  w.,  are 
great  layers  of  slate,  with  here  and  there  flint,  quartz,  etc.  In  the  southeast,  muschel- 
kalk,  rich  in  iron-ore,  abounds;  and  in  the  southwest  the  soil  is  composed  of  arid  chalk, 
a  naked,  treeless,  elevated  plain.  Only  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  corn.  The 
vine  is  only  cultivated  at  Mezi^res,  in  the  southwest.  Slate,  marble,  and  iron,  porcelain- 
clay,  and  sand  for  making  glass  are  obtained.  Excellent  work  horses  and  sheep  are 
reared.  There  are  manufactures  of  earthenware,  glass,  marble,  woolen  cloths,  metallic 
wares,  etc.  The  principal  towns  are  Mezieres,  Rethel,  Rocroy,  Youziers,  and  Sedan, 
where  Napoleon  III.  surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  Sept.  2,  1870. 

ARDESHIR',  or  Ardsheer,  Babegan.  See  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  ante. 

ARDITI,  Luigi.  See  page  892. 

ARDNAMUR'CHAN  POINT,  the  n.w.  promontory  of  Argyleshire,  and  the  extreme 
western  point  of  the  mainland  of  Britain.  A  light-house  was  erected  here  in  1849,  which 
is  visible  at  a  distance  of  20  miles.  For  10  m.  around,  the  country  consists  of  trap, 
resting  on  sandstone  often  hardened,  and  blue  slates.  The  trap  veins  form  many  strik¬ 
ing-reticulations  in  the  strata.  S.  of  the  point  are  found  numerous  oolitic  and  lias 
fossils. 

ARDOCH,  a  small  village  in  Scotland,  co.  of  Perth,  8  m.  s.s.w.  of  Crieff,  celebrated 
for  a  Roman  camp,  the  most  entire  nowr  in  Britain.  The  camp  is  24  m.  n.  of  the  Green  - 
loaning  station  of  the  Caledonian  railway,  in  the  grounds  of  A.  house.  The  intrenched 
works  form  a  rectangle  500  by  430  ft. ,  the  four  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points.  The  n. 
and  e.  sides  are  protected  by  five  ditches  and  six  ramparts,  these  wrorks  being  270  ft. 
broad  on  the  n.  side,  and  180  ft.  on  the  e.  A  deep  morass  exists  on  the  s.e.,  and  the 
perpendicular  banks  of  Knaig  water,  rising  50  ft.  high,  protect  the  camp  on  the  w. 
The  praetorium  or  general’s  quarter,  now  called  Chapel  hill,  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
camp,  but  is  not  exactly  in  the  center,  and  is  nearly  a  square  of  60  ft.  each  side.  Three 
of  the  four  gates  usual  in  Roman  camps  are  still  seen.  A  subterranean  passage  is  said  to 
have  formerly  extended  from  the  praetorium  under  the  bed  of  the  Knaig.  Not  far  n.  of 
this  station,  on  the  way  to  Crieff,  may  be  traced  three  temporary  Roman  camps  of 
different  sizes.  Portions  of  the  ramparts  of  these  camps  still  exist.  A  mile  w.  of  A., 
an  immense  cairn  of  stones  lately  existed,  182  ft.  long,  45  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  and 
30  ft.  in  sloping  height.  A  human  skeleton,  7  ft.  long,  in  a  stone  coffin,  was  found 
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ARDOYE,  a  t.  in  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  17  m.  s.  from  Bruges. 
Linen-bleacliing  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  Brewing  and  candle-making  are 
also  carried  on.  Pop.  (including  the  commune,  which  is  not  large)  6500, 

ARDROS  SAN,  a  small  seaport  t.  and  summer  batliing-place  in  Ayrshire.  It  owes 
its  rise  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Eglintoun  family.  Its  harbor,  which  is  sheltered  by  an 
island  off  the  coast,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  accessible  on  the  w.  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  has  been  greatly  improved,  at  vast  expense,  by  the  earls  of  Eglintoun.  There 
is  a  large  export  of  coal  from  this  place,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent.  On  a  hill  above  the  t.  stand  the  ruins  of  A.  castle,  said  to  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  Wallace  when  held  by  the  forces  of  Edward  I.  Wallace  destroyed  the  garrison, 
and  threw  the  dead  bodies  into  a  dungeon  called  “  Wallace’s  larder.”  Pop.  in  ’81,  4036. 

ARE,  the  unit  of  the  French  land-measure,  is  a  square,  the  side  of  which  is  10 
meters  (or  32 -809  ft.)  long  (stfe  Meter),  and  which,  therefore,  contains  100  sq. 
meters  =  1076  English  sq.  ft.  The  next  denomination  in  the  ascending  scale.  is  the 
decare,  containing  10  ares;  but  the  denomination  commonly  used  in  describing  a 
quantity  of  land  is  the  hectare  of  100  ares,  =  2'47  English  statute  or  imperial  acres. 

AREA  (Lat.)  is  a  term  in  mathematics  meaning  quantity  of  surface.  The  calculation 
of  areas,  or  mensuration  of  surfaces,  is  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  geometry.  The 
measuring  unit  is  a  square  inch,  a  square  foot,  etc.,  according  to  the  unit  of  length.  As 
a  figure  is  thus  measured  by  finding  an  equivalent  for  its  surface  in  squares,  the  process 
is  sometimes  called  the  quadrature  of  the  figure. 

ARE  CA,  a  genus  of  palms,  containing  several  species,  having  pinnate  leaves  and 
double  spathes.  The  fruit  is  a  fibrous  one-seeded  drupe,  a  nut  with  an  outer  fibrous  husk. 
A.  catechu,  the  Pinang  Palm,  or  betel-nut  palm,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  whose 
nut  yields  a  sort  of  catechu.  See  Catechu.  This  areca-nut.  or  betel-nut,  is  very  much 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  east,  the  chewing  of  it  with  quick-lime  and  tlie  leaf  of  the  betel- 
pepper  being  one  of  the  most  prevalent  habits  of  the  people.  See  Betel.  The  nut  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg;  the  fibrous  husk  about  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  austere  and 
astringent.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  possesses  a  narcotic  power,  or  if  this  is.  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  leaf  which  is  used  along  with  it.  Areca-nuts  form  a  considerable  article 
of  trade  in  the  east.  The  timber  of  the  palm  which  produces  them,  and  its  leaf-stalks 
and  spathes,  are  also  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  tree  is  often  40  or  50  ft.  high,  and 
in  general  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  few,  but  very  large,  their  leaflets 
more  than  a  yard  long.  In  Malabar,  an  inebriating  lozenge  is  prepared  from  the  sap. 
— A.  oleracea,  the  Cabbage  Palm  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a  very  tall  tree,  100  to  200  ft., 
whose  huge  terminal  leaf-bud  is  sweet  and  nutritious,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
table  as  cabbage,  but  when  it  is  cut  off,  the  tree  is  destroyed.  The  stem  of  this  tree, 
notwithstanding  its  great  height  is  remarkably  slender.  The  nuts  are  produced  in  great 
numbers;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  have  a  sweet  kernel. — A.  sapida,  the 
New  Zealand  palm,  is  remarkable  as  extending  southward  beyond  the  geographical 
limits  of  any  other  of  its  order,  as  far  indeed  as  lat.  38°  22'  s.  It  is  a  small  palm, 
only  from  6  to  10  ft.  high,  with  leaves  4  to  6  ft.  long.  The  young  inflorescence  is  eaten. — 
A.  vestiaria,  a  native  of  the  east,  is  so  called  because  clothing  is  made  from  its  fibers. 

ARECIBO,  a  t.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Spanish  West  Indies,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island. 
It  is  the  chief  t.  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
11,187. 

AREIOP'AGUS  (Gr.  for  “Mars’  hill”),  a  mount  lying  to  the  w.  of  the  acropolis,  at 
Athens,  and  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the  most  venerable  court  of  justice  in  ancient 
times  held  its  sittings.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  satisfactorily  why  the  hill  obtained  its 
name ;  most  probably  it  was  on  account  of  sacrifices  having  been  offered  there  at  an  early 
period  to  the  god  of  war ;  but  all  its  historic  importance  is  derived  from  the  Areiopagitic 
council,  the  origin  of  which  reaches  far  back  into  antiquity,  and  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  semi-mythological  Cecrops.  Orestes,  according  to  tradition,  was  tried  before  this 
court,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  existed  long  before  the  first  Messenian  war 
(740  b.c.),  for  the  Messenians,  in  offering  to  submit  to  its  decisions  certain  points  of  dis¬ 
pute,  speak  of  it,  even  then,  as  “  old.”  Solon,  however,  made  many  changes  in  its  con¬ 
stitution,  enlarging  its  sphere  of  jurisdiction  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  a  mere  criminal  court,  and  acquired  henceforth  social  and  political  powers  in 
addition  to  the  former.  Before  Solon’s  time  it  was  strictly  oligarchical.  It  now  became 
a  tertium  quid  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  the  new  qualification  for  office 
introduced  by  Solon  being  property  instead  of  birth.  It  thus  naturally  allied  itself  with 
aristocracy,  so  that  we  can  perfectly  understand  why  it  should  have  been  considered  a 
check  upon  the  impetuous  democracy,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  fairer  to  regard  it  as  a 
check  upon  both  extremes.  It  is  not  known  how  many  members  were  included  in  its 
council.  The  nine  archons — if  the}'  had  recommended  themselves  by  a  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties — were  elected  life-members  of  it.  Solon  made  the  council  “over¬ 
seers  of  everything,”  and  we  find  instances  of  their  manifold  authority  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Greece.  They  granted  money,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  from  a 
reserve  treasury  of  their  own,  the  ordinary  public  treasury  being  empty.  After  the 
battle  of  Cliseroneia,  they  executed  all  who  had  deserted  their  country.  In  social  mat- 
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ters,  their  powers  appear  to  have  been  curiously  minute.  They  had  officers  whom  they 
sent  or  accompanied  into  private  houses,  on  occasion  of  a  festivity,  to  see  that  the  rooms 
were  not  overcrowded;  they  called  to  account  persons  who  lived  in  such  riotous  extrav¬ 
agance  that  their  example  might  be  considered  hurtful  to  the  community,  and  conferred 
marks  of  honor  on  those  of  an  opposite  character.  Their  sphere  of  influence  seems  to 
have  extended  itself  to  religion  also.  Innovations  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  neglect  of 
the  sacred  ceremonies,  impiety  in  any  form,  brought  the  offenders  under  the  rebuke  and 
punishment  of  the  A.  It  is  likewise  asserted  that  they  possessed  and  exercised  great 
authority  in  the  education  of  the  young,  although  this  statement,  and  that  regarding 
some  charitable  functions  attributed  to  them,  are  of  dubious  value. 

Until  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  brilliant  and  powerful  ruler  of  the  democracy,  the  A. 
continued  to  maintain  its  ancient  dignity.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  it  would 
prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  his  designs  if  not  shorn  of  its 
privileges.  After  much  and  vigorous  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  decree 
(458  b.c.),  by  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  the  A.  was  “mutilated,”  and  democratic  tribunals 
acquired  supreme  authority.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  clear  what  were  the  precise 
changes  which  Pericles  effected,  whether  he  abridged  its  powers  as  a  criminal,  or  as  a 
social  and  political  court.  From  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  for  centuries 
after,  in  the  first  of  these  capacities,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  its  social  and 
political  supremacy  that  was  destroyed.  Probably  the  A.  was  made  responsible  to  the 
demus,  or  body  of  citizens.  It  lingered  in  life  for  a  very  long  period.  We  hear  of  it  as 
late  as  380  a.d.,  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  that  it  possessed  in  his  day 
a  certain  authority  in  religious  matters. 

ARE  NA,  a  part  of  an  amphitheater  (so  called  because  it  was  usually  strewed  with 
sand,  though  when  a  fit  of  extravagance  seized  the  Roman  emperors,  they  used  borax 
and  cinnabar  instead),  where  the  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  took  place.  It 
had  four  main  entrances,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  15  ft.  high,  so  that  the 
spectators  were  perfectly  safe.  The  name  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  Romans  to  any 
building  for  exhibitions  of  baiting  animals,  horsemanship,  etc.  On  the  continent,  the 
name  has  been  given  to  the  large  summer  theaters  for  dramatic  performances  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  applied  also,  in  a  geueral  sense,  to  any  scene  of  contest  or  display  of  power. 

ARENA  CEOUS  ROCKS.  All  rocks  composed  entirely,  or  to  a  large  extent,  of  grains 
of  silex,  are  included  under  this  title.  Beds  of  loose  sand  occur  extensively  in  the  more 
recent  deposits.  The  grains,  either  of  quartz  or  flint,  are  generally  water-worn  and 
rounded.  In  older  deposits,  the  grains  of  sand  are  bound  together  by  silicious,  calcare¬ 
ous,  argillaceous,  or  ferruginous  cements.  It  is  seldom  that  a  rock  is  composed  of 
quartzy  materials  alone;  grains  or  particles  of  other  mineral  substances  are  frequently 
mingled  with  the  grains  of  quartz.  Silvery  flakes  of  mica  are  seldom  absent;  and  they 
often  occur  in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  causing  the  rock  to  split  into 
thin  slabs,  and  exposing  a  glittering  surface.  These  are  called  micaceous  sandstones. 
When  grains  of  feldspar  occur,  it  is  a  feldspathic  sandstone.  Often  large  quantities  of 
calcareous  matter,  either  as  cement  or  as  distinct  grains,  occur;  and  these  are  called 
calcareous  sandstones.  The  presence  of  lime  can  always  be  detected  by  the  effervescence 
which  takes  place  on  the  application  of  muriatic  or  other  acid.  When  the  sandstone  is 
coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit.  If  the  grains  are  large  enough  to  be  called  peb¬ 
bles,  it  becomes  conglomerate  or  puddingstone;  if  the  fragments  are  sharp  and  angular,  it 
is  called  breccia. 

ARENA  RIA,  or  Sandwort,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  caryophylleee, 
differing  from  stellaria  (stitchwort,  q.v.)  chiefly  in  the  undivided  petals.  The  species 
are  numerous,  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  humble  growth,  rarely  some¬ 
what  shrubby,  natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  them 
are  arctic  and  alpine  plants.  Many  of  them  are  chiefly  found  in  sandy  soils.  The  flowers 
are  generally  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  if  closely  examined,  are  seen  to  possess  no 
little  beauty.  A  number  of  species  are  natives  of  Britain. 

ARENDAL,  a  t.  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  Norway,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nid-elf 
in  the  bay  of  Christiania,  with  a  pop.  of  5800.  It  is  built  partly  on  poles,  partly  on  rock, 
and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  its  situation,  gives  it  a  very  romantic  aspect.  The 
bay,  which  is  protected  by  the  island  of  Tromoe,  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and  favors 
the  commerce  of  the  town,  which  is  considerable,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  A.  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  canals;  its  exports  are  iron  from  the  neighboring  mines,  and  wooden  articles. 
Ship  building  is  also  carried  on;  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  distilleries  and  tobacco  factories. 
King  Louis  "Philippe,  after  the  French  revolution,  when  wandering  in  the  north  as 
duke  of  Orleans,  made  some  stay  here. 

ARENG'  or  Arenga.  See  Gomuto  Palm. 

ARENIC  OLA.  See  Annelida. 

AREOM  ETER  ( araios ,  thin,  and  metred,  I  measure;  Fr.  areometre  ovpese-liqueur;  Gcr. 
Ardometer  or  Senkwage),  called  also  hydrometer,  an  instrument  which  is  allowed  to  float 
freely  in  liquids,  to  determine  their  specific  gravity  or  that  of  solid  bodies.  By  specific 
gravity  (q.v.)  is  meant  the  ratio  that  the  weight  of  any  volume  of  a  substance  bears  to 
the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water.  Thus,  a  cubic  foot  of  alcohol  weighs  793 
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ozs.,  while  the  same  quantity  of  water  weighs  1000  ozs. ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
alcohol  is  set  down,  therefore,  as  y7^  or  .793.  A  cubic  foot  of  sulphuric  acid  weighs 
1841  ozs.,  and  lias,  consequently,  a  specific  gravity  of  1.841.  These  relations  are  not 
confined  to  the  particular  volume,  one  cubic  foot,  of  these  bodies,  but  hold  for  any 
equal  volumes  of  them.  Equal  volumes  of  alcohol,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  have 
always  to  each  other  the  ratio  respectively  of  793,  1000,  and  1841 ;  and  this  is  only  an 
instance  of  the  general  principle,  that  equal  volumes  of  different  substances  have 
weights  bearing  to  each  other  the  direct  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities  of  these  substances. 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  areometers  with  weights,  or  weight-areometers,  are  con¬ 
structed.  If,  however,  equal  weights  of  any  two  of  these  liquids  were  taken,  it  would 
be  found  that  .793  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  would  weigh  as  much  as  1.000  cubic  foot  of 
alcohol;  1.000  cubic  foot  of  sulphuric  acid  as  much  as  1.841  cubic  ft.  of  water;  or  .793 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  sulphuric  acid  as  much  as  1.841  cubic  ft.  of  alcohol;  more  generally 
thus — when  equal  weights  of  t^b  different  fluids  are  taken,  the  volumes  of  each  are 
inversely  as  their  specific  gravities.  On  this  latter  principle  depends  the  use  of  are¬ 
ometers  with  scales,  or  scale-areometers.  The  scale-A.  is  much  more  commonly 
employed  than  the  weight- A.,  and  is,  in  consequence,  a  much  more  important  instru¬ 
ment.  Of  the  various  forms  of  scale-areometers,  that  contrived  by  Gay-Lussac  deserves 
particular  notice,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  mode  of  graduation ;  and  an  account  of 
it  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  such  instruments.  Fig.  1  gives  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  uni- 
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form  glass  tube,  AB,  blown  into  two 
bulbs  C  and  D,  at  the  bottom.  The 
lower  bulb,  D,  is  loaded  with  mercury, 
so  that  wiien  the  instrument  floats  in 
any  liquid,  the  stem,  AB,  is  main¬ 
tained  in  a  vertical  position.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  quantity  of 
mercury  is  so  adjusted  that  wiien 
placed  in  water,  the  A.  sinks  to  the 
point  W.  which  may,  in  consequence, 
be  called  the  water-point.  According 
to  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  the 
wTeiglit  of  the  volume  of  water  dis¬ 
placed  bjr  the  instrument  up  to  this 
point  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
instrument.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  water  so 
displaced  is  a  cubic  inch,  the  weight 
of  the  A.  will  be  that  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  water,  or  250  grains  (more  cor¬ 
rectly  252.5  grains  at  60°  F.).  If  the  A 
be  now  placed  in  a  fluid  heavier  than 
water,  such  as  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 


acid  and  water,  having  a  specific  gravity  f  or  1.25,  it  is  manifest  that  if  it  is  sunk  again 
to  the  water-point,  the  displaced  fluid  would  weigh  f-  of  250  =  312^  grains,  or  62£  grains 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  instrument.  As  much,  therefore,  of  the  stem  of- the  A. 
must  rise  above  the  liquid  as  will  reduce  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid  to  250 
grains,  or  reduce  the  volume  to  £  of  what  it  was  before.  If  the  stem  in  this  case  rises 
to  B,  the  volume  displaced  by  the  part  WB  is  £  of  the  volume  displaced  by  the 
instrument  at  the  water-point.  If  w^e  consider  the  whole  divided  into  100  parts,  and  mark 
100  at  W,  B  must  be  marked  80,  as  the  A.  displaces  up  to  that  point  £  of  100;  and  if  the 
intervening  space  on  the  stem  be  divided  into  20  equal  parts,  each  of  them  will  corre¬ 
spond  with  Yjy-jj-  of  the  water-volume— viz. ,  .01  of  a  cubic  inch,  or  with  of  the  wei<rht 
of  the  instrument— viz.,  2.5  grains.  If  the  same  scale  be  carried  above  the  point  W. 
and  the  divisions  marked  as  ascending  from  100,  the  A.  will  be  serviceable  likewise  for 
fluids  less  dense  than  water,  and  will  mark  the  volumes  which  it  displaces  in  each  of 
them.  The  A.  thus  graduated  gives  immediately  the  volumes  which  it  displaces  in  dif¬ 
ferent  liquids;  and  from  these,  seeing  that  it  displaces  in  every  case  a  weight  of  liquid 
equal  to  its  own,  the  specific  gravities  may  be  calculated  according  to  the  principle 
already  stated— viz. ,  that  equal  weights  of  two  different  fluids  have  volumes  inversely  as 
their  specific  gravities.  If,  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  the  A.  stands  at 
90,  according  to  the  above  principle,  90  volumes  of  the  mixture  weigh  as  much  as  100  of 
water;  therefore,  its  specific  gravity  is  V°o°  or  1£.  If,  again,  in  a  mixture  of  spirits  and 
water,  it  should  stand  at  110,  110  volumes  of  the  mixture  weisrh  as  much  as  100  of 


water,  so  that  its  specific  gravity 


100 
TT0> 


or  yf-  In  aL  cases,  then,  100  is  to  be  divided 


by  the  number  read  on  the  A.,  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  which 
it  floats. 

The  delicacy  of  the  A.  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  divisions  on  the  scale,  or  on 
the  thinness  of  the  stem  compared  with  the  bulbs.  An  instrument  possessing  this  ad¬ 
vantage  cannot  be  made  to  serve  both  for  liquids  heavier  and  lighter  than  water,  for  the 
stem  would  be  of  an  inconvenient  length;  and  it  is  usual  to  construct  two  areometers— 
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•one  marked  with  the  water-point  at  the  top,  and  the  scale  descending  to  50,  for  fluids 
heavier  than  water ;  and  the  other,  with  the  water-point  at  the  bottom,  and  the  scale 
ascending  to  150  for  fluids  lighter  than  water.  The  scale  is  generally  marked  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  which  is  fixed  inside  the  stem.  Gay-Lussac’s  A.  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  “  volumometer.”  Although  it  cannot  be  surpassed  either  for  accuracy  or  simplicity,  it 
is  much  less  used  than  other  instruments  of  a  similar  nature  furnished  with  arbitrary 
scales  requiring  the  aid  of  tables  to  interpret  the  readings.  The  best  known  of  these 
is  Twaddle’s  A.,  used  in  England;  and  Beaume’s  A.,  extensively  adopted  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  A.  with  an  equally-divided  scale  is  a  very  ancient  instrument;  it  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  ‘  ‘  baryllion.  ”  On  some  areometers  the  divisions 
are  not  at  equal  distances,  but  are  so  drawn  as  to  give  at  once,  without  table  or  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  placed.  Although  very  desira¬ 
ble,  in  practice  they  do  not  possess  the  accuracy  of  the  A.  with  equally-divided  scales, 
because  the  graduation  of  them  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 

No  form  of  A.  can  be  made  to  determine  specific  gravities  with  perfect  accuracy, 
and  such  instruments  are  only  useful  where  a  ready  and  good  approximation  is  all  that 
is  needed..  They  are,  in  consequence,  employed  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  various  liquors  and  solutions  which  occur  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  very 
frequently  they  are  graduated  with  reference  to  special  liquids,  as  spirits,  wine,  milk, 
brine,  etc.  The  alcoholometer  or  hydrometer  of  Sikes  is  an  instrument  of  this  latter 
description,  and  is  in  general  use  in  the  excise  for  estimating  the  strength  of  spirits. 
It  is  represented  in  Fig.  2.  BC  is  a  hollow  brass  ball,  surmounted  by  a  flat  stem 
AB,  and  loaded  below  by  a  short  conical  stem  CD,  terminated  by  the  pear-shaped 
bulb  D.  It  i§  accompanied  by  eight  weights,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
may  be  increased,  and  the  range  of  the  scale  extended  to  fluids  heavier  as  well  as 
lighter  than  water.  One  of  these  weights,  W,  is  shown  in  the  figure;  it  is  furnish 
ed  with  a  slit,  so  as  to  allow  of  it  being  slipped  on  to  the  narrowest  part  C,  of 
the  lower  stem.  The  stem,  AB,  is  graduated  into  11  equal  parts,  and  these  again  into 
halves;  and  the  instrument  is  so  adjusted  that  its  indications  give  the  volumes  of  water 
that  must  be  added  to  or  taken  from  100  volumes  of  the  mixture  under  examination  to 
reduce  it  to  proof-spirit  (see  Alcohol),  which  is  a  mixture  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  water 
and  alcohol.  Thus,  if  the  A.  indicates  11  over-proof,  11  volumes  of  water  must  be  added 
in  order  to  bring  the  liquid  down  to  proof-strength ;  and  100  gallons  of  such  strength 
would  be  reckoned  as  111;  100  gallons,  at  11  under -proof,  would  in  the  same  way  be 
charged  as  89.  Very  carefully-constructed  tables  accompany  the  instrument,  in  which 
the  specific  gravity  and  percentage  of  alcohol  of  different  mixtures,  at  different  temper¬ 
atures,  are  marked,  corresponding  to  each  degree  of  the  A.  Since  the  specific  gravity  of 
alcohol  is  known,  it  might  be  thought  that  if  that  of  a  mixture  of  it  with  water  were 
known,  the  relative  proportions  of  each  would  also  be  known.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  for  alcohol  and  water  possess  a  chemical  affinity  for  each  other,  which  causes 
the  combined  volumes  of  the  two  to  measure  less  than  the  two  volumes  separately. 
Thus,  50  volumes  of  alcohol  mixed  with  50  volumes  of  water  does  not  make  100  volumes 
of  the  mixture,  but  only  96,  and  thereby  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  is  higher 
than  it  would  have  been  if  no  contraction  had  taken  place.  As  the  law  of  this  con¬ 
traction  is  very  complicated,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  in  a  combination  of 
given  specific  gravity  are  only  to  be  estimated  from  tables  founded  upon  experimental 
data. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  areometers  with  weights  is,  that  instead  of  a  scale,  they  have 
only  one  mark  on  the  stem,  to  which  the  A.  is  in  all  cases  sunk.  One  of  the  best-known 
instruments  of  this  kind  is  the  A.  of  Nicholson.  It  consists  of  a  brass  tube,  BC  (fig.  3), 
about  1  in.  in  diameter,  closed  above  and  below  by  conical  ends,  to  the  upper  of  which 
a  wire  is  fixed,  carrying  on  the  top  of  it  a  cup  A,  capable  of  containing  the  weights;  and 
to  the  lower  a  hook  is  attached,  from  which  hangs  the  cup  D.  The  lower  part  of  the 
cup,  D,  is  also  provided  with  a  hook,  and  the  whole  instrument  is  kept  vertical,  partly 
by  the  weight  of  the  cup,  and  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  ball,  E,  suspended  from 
it.  On  the  wire,  a  notch,  W,  is  made,  to  serve  as  the  mark  or  fixed  point  to  which 
the  A.  is  sunk.  The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  are  determined  by  Nicholson’s  A.  in 
the  following  way:  The  weight  of  the  A.  itself  is  first  ascertained — let  it  be  in  a 
given  case  2000  grains  —  it  is  then  put  into  water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.,  and 
weights  (say  500  grains)  put  in,  till  it  is  sunk  to  W.  It  is  now  removed  to  the  liquid 
under  examination;  and  if  the  weight  required  to  sink  the  instrument  now  to  the 
standard-point  be  only  100  grains,  we  have  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  equal 
to  or  §i.  In  both  fluids  the  same  volume  lias  been  displaced,  and  that  is  in 

each  case  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  A. ;  but  the  weight  of  the  A.  in  the  second  case 
was  2000+100,  and  in  the  former,  2000  +  500 ;  hence  the  above  result.  Nicholson’s 
A.  is  seldom  used  for  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids;  its  use  is  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  ascertaining  that  of  small  solid  substances,  as  gems  and  small  pieces  of  min¬ 
erals.  The  following  example  will  show  how  this  is  done:  If  in  the  cup  of  the  A. 
already  mentioned,  when  placed  in  water,  the  gem  be  put,  and  only  440  grains  be  then 
necessary  to  bring  the  instrument  to  W,  60  grains  is  manifestly  the  weight  of  the  gem, 
because  500  grains  were  needed  without  it  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  gem  is  next 
placed  in  the  lower  cup,  D,  and  if  460  grains  are  now  needed  to  sink  to  the  standard- 
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point,  the  gem  lias  thus  lost  20  grains  of  its  weight  by  being  immersed  in  the  water. 
According  to  the  principle  of  Archimedes  (q.v.),  these  20  grains  are  also  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  gem;  so  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gem  is  or  3. 
By  reversing  the  cup  D,  which  is  furnished  with  perforations  to  allow  free  passage  to 
the  air,  and  attaching  the  weight,  E,  to  the  handle  of  it,  the  specific  gravity  of  substances 
lighter  than  water  may  also  be  determined  by  this  instrument.  The  other  forms  of 
weight-areometers  are  those  of  Fahrenheit,  Tralles,  and  Charles.  For  the  more  accurate 
determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  and  solids,  see  Specific  Gravity. 

AREOP  AGUS.  See  Areiopa&us,  ante. 

AREQUIPA,  a  term  primarily  applied  to  a  mountain  in  the  west  Cordillera  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  secondarily  to  a  city  at  its  foot,  being  from  this,  again,  extended  to 
a  district,  a  province,  a  department,  and  a  diocese.  1.  The  city,  which  is  in  lat.  16°  13' s., 
and  in  long.  72°  18'  w.,  is  the  third  largest  in  Peru,  being  inferior  only  to  Lima  and 
Cuzco,  and  is  said  to  contain  35*000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  both 
with  the  interior  and  by  sea.  Its  port  is  Islay,  one  of  the  larger  harbors  of  the  republic. 
2.  The  department  is  bounded  n.  by  Lima;  e.  by  Ayacucho,  Cuzco,  and  Puno;  s.  by 
Moquega,  which,  along  with  it,  forms  the  diocese;  and  w.  by  the  Pacific.  It  contains 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  is  subdivided  into  seven  provinces.  Like  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  maritime  region  of  Peru,  it  is  generally  arid  and  sterile.  3.  The  mountain  is  volcanic, 
of  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  of  the  height  of  20,320  feet.  Its  neighborhood  is 
subject  to  earthquakes. 

ARES.  See  Mars. 

ARETiE'US,  a  famous  physician  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1st,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c.  after  Christ.  He  is  considered  to  rank  next  to 
Hippocrates  in  the  skill  with  which  he  treated  diseases ;  but  he  did  not,  in  every  instance, 
follow  the  practice  of  the  “father  of  medicine.”  He  was  less  attentive  to  “  the  natural 
actions”  of  the  system,  which  he  frequently  counteracted,  if  he  thought  it  desirable; 
administered  active  purgatives  copiously,  employed  narcotics,  and  did  not  object  to 
bleeding.  He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  his  total  want  of  professional  bigotry ;  and  hence, 
not  committing  himself  to  any  particular  set  of  opinions,  in  his  accuracy  in  the  detail 
of  sjunptoms  and  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  he  is  superior  to  most  of  the  ancient  physicians. 
His  great  work,  written  in  singularly  elegant  and  concise  Ionic  Greek,  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  four  books  treat  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  acute  and  chronic 
diseases;  the  second,  the  cure  of  the  same.  They  are  almost  in  a  state  of  complete 
preservation,  and  have  been  translated  into  various  European  languages,  besides  having 
been  frequently  edited  in  the  original.  The  finest  edition  is  the  Oxford  one  of  1723,  by 
J.  Wigan;  a  German  translation  appeared  at  Vienna  (1790-1802),  and  an  English  by  T. 
F.  Reynolds,  London,  1837. 

ARETHTJ'SA.  See  Alpheius. 

ARETHUSEiE.  See  page  892. 

ARETIN'IAN  SYLLABLES  are  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  used  by  Guido 
d’ Arezzo  for  his  system  of  hexachords. 

ARETI'NO,  Guroo,  or  Guido  d’ Arezzo.  See  Guido  Aretino,  ante. 

ARETINO,  Pietro,  an  Italian  author  of  the  16th  c.,  was  the  natural  son  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  named  Luigi  Bacci,  and  was  b.  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  20th  of  Mar. ,  1492. 
Banished  from  his  native  town,  he  went  to  Perugia,  where  he  wrought  as  a  bookbinder, 
and  gathered  up  a  few  scraps  of  learning,  until,  seized  with  a  desire  of  becoming  famous, 
he  abandoned  his  occupation,  and  wandered  through  Italy  in  the  service  of  various 
noblemen.  At  Rome,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  wit,  impudence,  and  talents,  and 
secured  even  the  papal  patronage,  which,  however,  he  subsequently  lost  by  writing 
licentious,  sonnets.  A.  now  went  to  the  Medicean  court,  where  John  de’  Medici  grew  so 
fond  of  him  that  he  shared  his  bed  with  the  adventurer,  and  even  procured  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  Francis  I.  at  Milan  in  1524.  A  few  years  later,  he 
settled  at  Venice,  where  he  also  acquired  powerful  friends.  The  bishop  of  Vicenza  not 
only  soothed  the  irritation  of  the  pope  against  A.,  but  also  recommended  him  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  The  latter,  as  well  as  his  chivalrous  rival,  Francis,  and  other  great 
persons,  pensioned  the  fortunate  wit,  besides  enriching  him  with  splendid  presents.  He 
likewise  obtained  considerable  sums  for  his  literary  efforts. 

Nature  had  undoubtedly  gifted  A.  with  some  fine  qualities,  but  these  were  vitiated 
by  his  love  of  sensual  gratifications.  His  death  in  1556  accorded  with  the  character  of 
his  life.  It  is  said  that  while  laughing  heartily  at  some  trifling  adventure  of  one  of  his 
abandoned  sisters,  he  fell  from  a  stool,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  His  poetical  works 
include  five  comedies  and  a  tragedy.  The  former  are  full  of  wit  and  genuine  comic 
humor;  the  latter  is  not  without  merit.  His  Sonetti  Lussuriosi  have  been  translated  into 
French,  under  the  title  of  Academie  des  Dames.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
other  pieces,  some  of  which  have  not  been  published.  His  satire  procured  for  him 
the  name  of  “the  scourge  of  princes;”  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  equally  well  fitted 
to  be  their  sycophant.  Although  the  very  impersonation  of  licentiousness,  he  had  never¬ 
theless  the  impudence  to  publish  some  books  of  a  devotional  kind,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  favor  of  the  pope. 
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ARETI  NO,  Spinello,  an  early  Italian  painter  of  great  genius,  was  b.  at  Arezzo  in 
1316,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1328.  He  studied  under  Jacopo  del  Casentino;  but  before 
lie  had  attained  his  majority,  he  had  surpassed  his  master  in  the  vigor  and  liveliness  both 
of  his  conceptions  and  coloring.  His  reputation  attained  its  full  bloom  after  he  went 
to  Florence,  where  he  painted  in  fresco,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  several 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Antonio  Abate.  The  monastery  of  San 
Miniato,  near  Florence,  contains  to  the  present  day  a  few  of  his  frescos.  He  also 
adorned  the  monasteries  of  San  Bernardo  at  Arezzo  and  Monte  Oliveto  near  Florence. 
Vasari  thought  that  the  finest  works  of  A.  were  those  which  he  executed  for  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  illustrating  the  life  of  San  Ranieri.  Of  these,  however,  we  have  only 
prints,  and  cannot  therefore  judge  satisfactorily.  His  principal  works,  still  remaining, 
are  those  from  the  life  of  pope  Alexander  III.  in  the  town-hall  of  Siena.  He  d.  in  1408. 

Throughout  all  Italy,  A.  was  greatly  admired  for  his  invention,  the  grace  and 
simplicity  with  which  he  arranged  his  figures,  and  the  finish  of  his  style.  His  Madonnas 
possessed  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  expression;  and  his  coloring  was  in  most  cases 
bold  and  beautiful.  Vasari  prefers  him  to  Giotto. 

AREZ  ZO  (Aretium),  the  chief  city  of  the  Italian  province  of  A.,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley  near  the  confluence  of  the  Chiana  with  the  Arno,  lat.  43°  27'  n.,  long.  11° 
52'  e.  It  is  38  m.  e.s.e.  from  Florence.  A.  is  perhaps  the  oldest  town  in  Tuscany,  and 
formed  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  It  was  devastated  by  Sylla 
during  the  social  war;  and,  like  many  other  Italian  cities,  was  sacked  by  the  Goths 
when  they  burst  into  the  peninsula.  During  the  contest  of  the  Guelplis  and  Ghibellines, 
in  a  later  age,  it  became  subject  to  Florence,  whose  troops  defeated  those  of  A.  at  the 
battle  of  Camaldino,  in  which  the  poet  Dante  took  part.  Arezzo  contained  (1881) 
11,816  inhabitants;  but  its  extensive  walls  and  numerous  churches  bear  record  of  its 
more  flourishing  and  more  populous  period.  The  Piazza  Grande,  the  Pieve,  an  old 
church  founded  on  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple,  and  the  cathedral,  which,  like  almost 
all  the  other  churches,  has  an  unfinished  fa9ade,  are  its  principal  public  buildings.  The 
cathedral  has  a  splendid  high  altar  in  marble  by  Giovanni  Pisano;  and  the  several 
churches  contain  fine  specimens  of  the  old  Tuscan  school  of  painting.  These  ecclesias¬ 
tical  decorations  are  contrasted  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  city,  which  has  dark  and 
dirty  streets.  Its  industry  is  at  present  at  a  very  low  ebb,  there  being  few  or  no 
manufactures,  and  its  people  are  not  generally  favorites  in  Italy ;  but  perhaps  no  city 
of  its  size  ever  produced  a  greater  number  of  celebrated  men,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned — Maecenas,  the  famous  patron  of  letters  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus; 
Petrarch;  Pietro  Aretino;  Guido  de  A.,  inventor  of  the  gamut;  Leonardo  de  A.,  the 
historian;  Cesalpino,  the  botanist;  Redi,  the  physician;  pope  Julius  III.;  the  notorious 
marshal  d’Ancre;  and  Vasari,  author  of  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Michael  Angelo  was  also 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  A.  The  province  of  A.  contains  1276  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  (1881) 
238,707.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 

ARGiE'US,  Mount  (Arjis  Dagh),  the  highest  point  in  Asia  Minor,  a  little  over  13,000 
ft. ,  which  is  nearly  3000  ft.  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  s.  it  connects 
with  the  Taurus  mountains. 

AR  GALA.  See  Adjutant. 

AR  GALI,  Oms  Ammon,  the  great  wild  sheep  of  Siberia  and  central  Asia.  It  is  found 
from  Kamtchatka  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where,  however,  it  is  only  seen  in  the 
more  elevated  regions.  “We  came  suddenly,”  says  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  Himalayan 
Journal,  “  upon  a  flock  of  gigantic  wild  sheep,  feeding  on  scanty  tufts  of  dried  sedge 
and  grass;  there  were  25  of  these  enormous  animals,  of  whose  dimensions  the 
term  sheep  gives  no  idea;  they  are  very  long-legged,  stand  as  high  as  a  calf,  and  have 
immense  horns,  so  large  that  the  fox  is  said  to  take  up  his  abode  in  their  hollows  when 
detached  and  bleaching  on  the  barren  mountains  of  Tibet.”  The  horns  of  the  male  are 
nearly  4  ft.  long,  and  14  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  where  they  are  triangular.  The 
general  color  is  fulvous  gray,  white  beneath,  with  a  whitish  disk  around  the  tail.  The 
wool  is  concealed  by  hair.  ^The  name  A.  is  Mongolian,  and  was  adopted  by  Pallas.  A 
similar  but  smaller  species  is  also  found  on  the  Himalaya  mountains.  The  Rocky 
mountain  sheep,  or  bighorn,  is  sometimes  called  the  American  A.  See  Sheep. 

ARGALL,  Sir  Samuel,  1572-1639,  one  of  the  early  colonists  of  Virginia.  He 
became  famous  for  carrying  off  the  more  famous  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  the  Indian 
chief  Powhatan,  and  presenting  her  to  the  government  of  the  colony  as  a  slave.  A.,  it 
is  said,  bought  the  girl  from  the  Indian  having  charge  of  her,  for  a  brass  kettle.  In  1613 
A.  broke  up  the  French  settlement  at  Mt.  Desert,  Me.,  and  the  act  was  the  cause  of 
war  between  the  English  and  French  colonists,  in  which  the  settlements  of  the 
latter  at  Port  Royal  and  St.  Croix  were  destroyed.  In  1617  he  became  deputy 
governor  of  Virginia,  where  he  violated  the  established  laws,  and  made  others  to  favor 
illegal  trade  in  which  he  had  the  earl  of  Warwick  for  a  partner.  Instead  of  being 
punished  he  was  shielded  by  his  powerful  partner,  both  acquiring  immense  wealth,  to 
which  A.  made  large  additions  by  robbing  the  estate  of  lord  Delaware,,  of  which  he  was 
administrator.  He  was  captain  in  the  expedition  against  the  Algerines  in  1620,  was 
knighted  the  next  year  by  James  I.,  and  in  1625  was  in  Cecil’s  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards. 
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AEGAN,  Argania  sideroxylon ,  sideroxylon  spinosum  of  Linnaeus,  a  low  spiny  ever¬ 
green  tree  of  tlie  natural  order  sapotacece,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Marocco,  bearing  an  ovate  drupe  about  the  size  of  a  plum,  dotted  with  white,  and 
full  of  a  white  milky  juice.  The  Moors  extract  an  oil  from  the  fruit,  which  they  use 
with  their  food.  ' 

AEGAND,  Aime,  physician  and  chemist,  was  born  at  Geneva  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  well-known  argand  lamp.  >  The  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  that  attended  the  use  of  lamps  as  a  source  of  light  were  first,  in  procuring  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  oil,  so  as  to  keep  the  flame  from  smoking;  and  second,  m 
preventing  the  level  of  the  oil  in  the  reservoir  from  sinking  as  the  combustion  goes  on. 
The  round  cotton-wick,  used  in  the  old  simple  form  of  lamp,  was  always  attended  with 
-  smoke  and  smell.  The  oils  and  fats  are  exceedingly  rich  in  carbon, 
containing  70  to  80  per  cent  of  that  element,  and  only  10  to  12  of 
hydrogen.  Tim  round  thick  column,  then,  of  oil-vapor  rising  from  the 
wick  of  an  old-fashioned  lamp,  presented  too  little  extent  of  surface  to 
the  air;  the  oxygen  of  all  the  air  that  could  get  access  was  chiefly  taken 
up  in  burning  the  hydrogen,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  carbon 
ascended  in  the  burnt  air  as  smoke.  A.’s  improvement  was  that  he 
made  the  wick  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  The  flame  thus  became  a  hollow 
cylinder  with  a  current  of  air  ascending  through  the  inside,  so  that 
the  burning  surface  was  doubled.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
Argand  Burner,  lamp  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  A.,  till  his  younger  brother 
accidentally  discovered  the  effect  of  a  glass  cylinder,  as  a  chimney  over  the  flame,  by 
which  the  flame  was  steadied,  a  draught  created,  and  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
light  yielded. 

A.  was  soon  involved  in  a  dispute  with  one  Lange  of  Paris  regarding  the 
originality  of  his  invention.  He  went  thither  to  vindicate  his  claim,  but  rather 
than  risk  the  chances  of  a  lawsuit,  he  consented  to  share  the  honor,  and  a  patent  was 
obtained  by  which  Lange  and  A.  alone  were  authorized  to  make  and  sell  the  new  lamps 
in  France  for  15  years.  The  French  revolution,  however,  destroyed  their  privilege,  and 
A.  retired  to  England.  After  some  time,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  a  victim  to 
melancholy  and  fantastic  humors,  and  d.  on  the  24tli  Oct.,  1803. 

AEGATJM',  a  village  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam.  It  is  in  lat.  21'  2'  n.,  and  in  long. 
77°  2'  e.,  on  the  route  between  Ellichpore  and  Aurungabad.  Its  single  claim  to  notice  is 
that,  on  28th  Nov.,  1803,  about  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Assaye,  major-gen. 
Wellesley  here  gained  another  victory  over  the  Mahrattas.  To  commemorate  this  action, 
a  medal  was  struck  in  1851,  about  a  year  before  the  death  of  the  illustrious  conqueror. 

AEGEL,  or  Arghel,  Solenostemma  A.,  or  CynanchumA.,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
asclepiadacm,  a  native  of  Arabia  and  of  the  north  of  Africa,  deserving  of  notice  only  because 
of  the  frequent  use  of  its  leaves  for  the  adulteration  of  senna.  They  are  lanceolate  and 
leathery,  and  maj7'  readily  be  distinguished  from  genuine  senna  leaves  by  their  texture, 
their  being  downy,  their  greater  heaviness,  the  comparative  absence  of  veins,  and  the 
symmetry  of  their  sides,  the  sides  of  the  true  senna  leaves  being  unequal.  They  are 
acrid,  and  cause  sickness  and  griping,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  subsists  as  to  their 
possessing  purgative  properties. 

AEGEL  ANDEE,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August,  one  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers 
of  our  time,  was  b.  Mar.  22,  1799,  at  Memel.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  where  the 
science  of  finance  first  attracted  him ;  but  he  was  subsequently  drawn  away  to  that  of 
astronomy  by  the  lectures  of  Bessel,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  make  calculations 
and  observations.  In  1820,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Bessel  in  the  Konigsberg 
observatory,  and  in  1823  succeeded  Walbeck  as  astronomer  at  the  observatory  of  Abo,  in 
Finland.  Here  he  commenced  a  series  of  observations  on  the  fixed  stars  which  have  a 
perceptible  “proPer  motion.”  His  studies  were  unfortunately  interrupted  by  a  fire 
which  destroyed  the  observatory ;  but  after  a  time,  he  resumed  them  in  a  new  observatory 
at  Helsingfors,  and  published  a  catalogue  of  not  less  than  560  starshaving  “proper 
motions.”  This  contained  the  results  of  his  observations  at  Abo,  and  received  from  the 
academy  of  St.  Petersburg  the  great  Demidov  prize.  After  removing  to  the  university 
of  Bonn  in  1837,  A.  published  his  Uranometria  Nova  (Berlin,  1843),  containing  celestial 
charts  of  the  fixed  stars  seen  in  our  hemisphere  with  the  naked  eye;  also  (in  1846)  his 
Astronomical  Observations,  containing  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  northern 
heavens  from  45°  to  80°  declination.  His  Atlas  of  the  Heavens  will  combine  with 
these  works  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  A.  was  long  engaged  in  a  series  of  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  changes  of  light  in  variable  stars,  and  he  also  demonstrated  the  theory 
that  there  is  a  progressive  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space.  He  d.  in  1875. 

AEGEMONE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  papaveracece,  distinguished  by  4 
to  6  petals,  4  to  7  radiating  concave  stigmas,  and  an  obovate  capsule,  opening  by  valves 
at  the  point.  A.  Mexicana,  sometimes  called  Mexican  poppy,  is  an  annual  herbaceous 
plant  with  large  yellow  flowers,  and  sessile,  waved  and  sinuated,  spiny  leaves,  varie- 
.  gated  with  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  now  also  common  in  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  in  which 
it  has  been  naturalized.  Its  seeds  are  narcotic,  purgative,  and  diuretic,  exhibiting  in 
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a  strong  degree  those  qualities  of  the  order  of  which  the  seeds  of  the  poppy  are  devoid. 
They  are  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  also  instead  of  opium; 
and  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  employed  as  a  remedy  for  ophthalmia. — This  plant  is  not 
unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  flower-borders  in  Britain;  but  in  the  northern  parts,  at  least, 
the  seed  is  generally  sown  in  a  liot-bed. 

^  ARGENS,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Boyer,  Marquis  d’,  b.  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  June  24, 
1704.  He  was  originally  intended  for  a  learned  career;  but,  from  a  love  of  adventure, 
he  entered  the  army  at  15.  Fascinated  by  a  certain  actress,  he  eloped  with  her  to 
Spain,  but  was  captured,  and  brought  back  to  Provence.  In  spite  of  his  glaring  breach 
of  discipline,  he  had  the  good-fortune  to  be  employed  in  the  French  embassy  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  on  his  return,  re-entered  the  army.  Being  disabled  by  accidents  in 
military  service,  and  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  tried  his  fortune  in  authorship,  and 
by  his  Lettres  Juices,  Lettres  Chinoises,  Lettres  Cabalistiques,  and  La  Philosophic  du  Bon 
Sens  (London,  1737),  attracted  the  notice  of  Frederick  II.,  then  crown-prince  of  Prussia, 
and  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Prussia  when  Frederick  came  to  the  throne. 
The  king  appointed  him  chamberlain,  and  a  director  of  the  art  academy  at  Berlin,  with 
a  salary  of  6000  livres.  He  was  a  constant  associate  of  Frederick,  who  liked  exceed¬ 
ingly  his  frank  and  vivacious  character,  but  used  to  tease  him  on  account  of  his  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  fits.  When  almost  a  sexagenarian,  he  renewed  the  adventures  of  his  youth 
by  again  falling  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  an  actress,  Mademoiselle  Cochois,  whom  he 
married  without  Frederick’s  permission.  This  and  other  circumstances  irritated  the 
despotic  monarch,  who  deprived  A.  of  his  pension.  The  latter  now  returned  to 
Provence,  and  d.  at  Toulon,  Jan.  11,  1771.  His  numerous  writings,  but  especially  his 
Histoire  de  l' Esprit  Hu  main,  Lettres  et  Memoires,  and  those  above  mentioned,  once  enjoyed 
a  considerable  reputation. 

ARGEN'SOLA,  Lupercio  and  Bartolome  Leonardo  de,  two  of  the  first  among  the 
Spanish  poets  in  the  “  golden  age,”  were  b.  at  Barbastro,  in  Aragon;  the  former  in  1565, 
the  latter  in  1566.  They  studied  at  the  university  of  Huesca.  Lupercio  afterwards 
went  to  Madrid,  while  Bartolome  entered  the  church.  In  character  and  fortune,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  closely  united  throughout  the  whole  of  their  career.  Both  were  patron¬ 
ized  by  Marie  of  Austria,  who  appointed  the  one  her  chaplain,  and  the  other  her  private 
secretary.  The  latter  was  subsequently  made  chamberlain  to  the  archduke  Albert  of 
Austria,  and  Philip  III.  appointed  him  historiographer  of  Aragon.  Bartolome  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  count  de  Lemos  to  edit  the  Conquista  de  las  Molucas{ Madrid,  1609);  and 
when  this  nobleman  was  appointed  as  viceroy  of  Naples,  both  the  brothers  A. ,  who 
had  acquired  fame  as  poets,  attended  his  court  at  Naples,  where  Lupercio,  who  then 
filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  died  in  1613.  Bartolome  returned  to  Spain  with 
the  viceroy  in  1616,  and  occupied  the  position  formerly  held  by  his  brother,  as  histori¬ 
ographer  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  where  he  proceeded  with  the  work  left  unfinished 
by  Lupercio — a  continuation  of  Zurita’s  Annals  of  A  ragon.  While  engaged  in  this  work, 
he  d.  Feb.  26,  1631.  The  collected  poems  of  the  two  brothers  were  first  published  in 
1634,  by  the  son  of  Lupercio,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  These  poems  ( Rimas ) 
consist  of  epistles,  odes,  sonnets,  and  satires,  and  are  singularly  alike  in  character.  They 
are  imitative  of  the  style  of  the  Latin  poets  (especially  Horace,  for  which  reason  the 
brothers  have  been  styled  ‘‘the  Spanish  Horaces”),  and  display  more  care  and  polish 
than  originality  of  invention  or  richness  of  fancy.  Bartolome  A.,  as  a  prose-writer,  is 
reckoned  among  the  Spanish  classics.  The  style  of  his  continuation  of  Zurita  is  a  great 
advance  on  the  original,  especially  in  correctness. 

ARGENSON,  Marc  Antoine  Rene  de  Palmy,  d\  1722-87;  a  French  diplomat 
and  author,  son  of  Louis  NVth’s  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  envoy  to  Poland, 
Switzerland,  and  Venice ;  a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  and  is  gratefully  remembered 
for  the  princely  donation  of  150,000  volumes  to  its  library.  He  was  editor  of  40  volumes 
of  the  Universal  Bibliography  of  Romance,  in  which  are  some  novels  of  his  own. 

ARGENSON,  Marc  Pierre,  Comte  d’,  a  celebrated  French  statesman,  was  b.  in 
1696.  After  holding  a  number  of  inferior  offices,  he  succeeded  M.  de  Breteuil  as  secretary 
of  state  to  the  war  minister  in  1742.  On  the  death  of  cardinal  Fleury,  in  the  following 
year,  the  whole  care  of  the  war  then  raging  devolved  upon  him.  He  found  matters  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition.  The  French  troops,  decimated  by  sword  and  disease, 
were  in  full  retreat  across  the  Rhine ;  the  Austrians  already  swarmed  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  the  very  political  existence  of  France  was  imperiled;  but  A.,  by  his  vigor 
and  lucky  choice  of  generals,  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
After  the  victories  of  Fontenoy  and  Lawfeldt,  and  the  capture  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
peace  was  secured  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Aix- la-Chapelle,  signed  in  1748.  A.,  how¬ 

ever,  did  not  remain  inactive,  he  established  the  Ecole  Militaire  in  1751,  and,  by  various 
measures,  kept  alive  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  was  an  illustrious  patron  of 
literature.  Diderot  and  D’Alembert  dedicated  to  him  their  great  Encyclopedic;  and  to 
Voltaire  whose  fellow-student  he  had  been,  he  furnished  materials  for  his  Siecle  de 
Louis  XLV.  In  1756,  he  was  exiled  to  his  estate,  it  is  supposed  by  the  machinations  of 
Madame  Pompadour.  On  her  death  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  d.  in  1764. 

ARGENSON,  Marc  Rene  d’,  1771-1842;  a  French  soldier  and  statesman.  He 
served  as  Lafavette’s  adjutant,  and  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Wal- 
cheren  In  1809  he  was  prefect  of  Antwerp  (then  Deux-Nethes),  but  resigned  rather 
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than  confiscate  the  property  of  the  mayor  at  the  order  of  the  French  ministry.  He  was 
elected  deputy  for  Belfort  in  “the  hundred  days,”  and  re-elected  after  the  second 
restoration.  In  1830  he  appeared  in  the  chamber  to  represent  Strasburg,  and  in  1832 
was  one  of  the  members  who  signed  the  compte  rendu.  The  next  year  he  put  his  name 
to  the  manifesto  of  the  “  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man.”  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Carbonari,  and  was  to  be  dictator  in  case  the  expected  revolution  should  succeed. 

AR  GENT,  the  French  word  for  silver,  is  always  used  in  English  heraldry  to  signify 
that  metal.  In  engraving  shields  it  is  left  white. 

ARGEN  TA,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ferrara,  and  18  m.  s.e.  from 
Ferrara,  on  the  Reno,  in  the  plain  near  the  marshes  of  Comacchio.  Pop.  of  commune, 
15,926. 

ARGENTAN,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Orne,  and  chief  t.  of  the  arrondissement  of 
the  same  name.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  manufactures  of  linen  and  lace,  and  bleach- 
fields.  Pop.  ’76,  5254.  * 

ARGENTEUIL,  a  co.  in  Canada,  on  the  Ottawa  river;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  ’71,  12,806. 
The  soil  is  good,  and  there  are  valuable  deposits  of  bulir  (burr)  stones  Principal  t., 
Lachute. 

ARGENTEUIL,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise.  Its  priory, 
now  in  ruins,  was  founded  in  the  7th  c.,  and  was  by  Charlemagne  turned  into  a  nunnery, 
of  which  the  famous  Helo'ise  became  abbess.  Pop.  of  A.  (1876),  7934. 

ARGENTEUS  CODEX.  See  Ulfilas. 

AR  GENTINE,  Argentina,  a  genus  of  small  fishes  of  the  family  salmonidce,  of  which 
one  is  rarely  found  on  the  British  shores,  and  two  or  three  are  found  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  resplendent  silvery  lustre  of  their  sides,  and 
the  abundance  of  nacre,  the  substance  used  in  making  artificial  pearls,  with  which  their 
air-bladder  is  externally  loaded.  It  consists  of  a  coat  of  silvery  fibers.  Upon  account  of 
it,  they  are  sought  after.  They  are  commonly  taken  in  nets  along  with  anchovies  or 
sardines. 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  A.  C.,  the 
executive  power  is  in  a  president  elected  once  in  six  years  by  the  133  representatives  of 
the  14  provinces.  The  legislative  authority  is  in  a  national  congress,  consisting  of  a 
senate  of  28  members,  two  from  each  province,  and  a  house  of  deputies  of  50  members. 
The  government  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States  in  nearly  all  particulars. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  public  revenue  is  mainly 
from  customs  or  duties,  which  are  very  heavy.  For  1876  the  receipts  were  $13,040,285, 
and  the  expenditures  $25,279,520.  The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1877  was  $40,621,700. 
At  the  end  of  1876  the  army  numbered  12,393  men,  besides  which  there  was  a  national 
guard  of  19,867  men.  The  navy  consisted  of  26  steamers  of  all  sizes,  carrying  78  guns. 
There  were,  Jan.  1,  1878,  ten  railroads  in  operation,  with  a  total  length  of  1409  m. ; 
besides  1568  m.  in  prospect,  sanctioned  by  the  government,  including  an  international 
line,  864  m.  long,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili.  At  the  end  of  June,  1877,  there  were  4820 
m.  of  telegraph  in  operation,  with  9830  m.  of  wire.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  lines  are 
under  government  control,  and  30  per  cent  in  private  hands.  See  Argentine  Republic, 
ante.  In  1880,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  2,400,000. 

AR  GENTINE  REPUBLIC,  the  confederation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  River  of  Silver, 
South  America — the  Latinized  epithet  and  the  Spanish  term  being  merely  copy  and 
original  of  one  and  the  same  misnomer.  Lat.  22°  30'  to  41°  s.,  long.  54°  to  70°  31'  w.  This 
confederation,  as  constituted  by  its  reunion  with  Buenos  Ayres  in  1859,  consists  of  what 
may  be  roughly  termed  a  rectangle  comprising  19°  of  lat.  and  18°  of  long.  On  the  w.  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Andes,  which  separate  it  from  Chili  and  the  desert  of  Atacama;  on 
the  n.  by  Bolivia;  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  e. ;  and  on  the 
s.  by  Patagonia.  The  republic  embraces  14  provinces,  divided  into  173  departments. 
The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  census  of  1869: 


Provinces. 

Depart¬ 

ment. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Chief  Towns. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

1.  Buenos  Ayres . 

51 

83,615 

25,087 

29,955 

45,454 

58,997 

24,151 

38,799 

30,699 

18,772 

31,103 

35,780 

23,386 

63,461 

495,107 

89,117 

134,271 

129,023 

210,508 

53,294 

132,898 

65,413 

60,319 

48,746 

Buenos  Ayres .... 

177,787 

10,670 

6,531 

11,218 

28,523 

3,748 

7,775 

8,124 

8,&53 

4,489 

5,718 

17,438 

11,716 

2.  Santa  F6." . 

4 

Santa  F6." . 

8.  Entre  Rios . 

10 

Coneepeion . 

4.  Corrientes . 

17 

Corrientes.  . . . 

5.  Cordova . 

14 

Cord  ova. 

6.  San-Luis . 

8 

San-Luis  . 

7.  Santiago . - . . 

8 

Santiago . . . 

8.  Mendoza . 

8 

Mendoza  . 

9.  San- Juan . 

4 

Sa  n  -.Tua  n 

10.  Rioja . 

7 

Rioja. 

11.  Catamarca . . 

8 

79,962 

108,953 

88,933 

Catamaroa. 

12.  Tucuman . . 

9 

Tuouma.n  . 

13.  Salta . . 

16 

Salta . 

14.  Jujuy . . 

9 

33,527 

542,786 

40,379 

1,736,923 

Juiuv . 

3,071 

Total . . 

173 
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Foreigners — of  whom  there  were  reckoned  to  be  about  200,000  in  tbe  republic,  consisting 
of  Americans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  English,  Swiss,  Germans,  and  others — are 
included  in  these  numbers.  The  A.  R.  claims,  besides  the  provinces  enumerated,  the 
desert  of  Gran  Chaco  in  the  n. ;  and  that  which,  in  the  s.,  lies  between  the  Rio  Colorado 
and  the  Rio  Negro ;  Patagonia  is  also  within  the  region  to  which  it  asserts  a  right.  These 
wide  and  wild  domains,  however,  have  been  hitherto  sources  rather  of  disquiet  than 
desirable  acquisitions,  as  the  Indians  occasionally  commit  inroads  upon  the  settled 
provinces. 

Except  the  most  purely  Indian  districts  to  the  west  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  provinces 
of  the  A.  R.  lie  chiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  embracing  much  the  larger  half 
of  the  same.  Mountains  abound  in  the  n.w. ;  and  elevated  ranges  are  found  also  in 
Entre  Rios,  which  is  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  between  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay. 
But,  with  these  exceptions,  nearly  the  whole  country  presents  boundless  plains,  covered 
alternately  with  rich  pasturage  and  gigantic  thistles.  The  climate  and  productions  vary 
considerably — being  tropical  and  temperate  respectively  to  the  n.  and  s.  of  Corrientes 
(in  27  27'  n.  lat.).  Agriculture,  however,  of  every  description  is  very  backward — • 
less,  perhaps,  than  of  the  surface  being  under  cultivation.  The  rearing,  in 

fact,  of  live-stock  is  the  grand  business  of  the  country.  Millions  of  cattle  wander  at  will 
across  the  plains,  or  are  kept  on  breeding-estates  of  vast  extent ;  and  likewise  of  mules 
and  horses  there  are  immense  bands.  Besides  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  which  is  rather  an 
estuary  than  a  river,  and  its  far-reaching  affluents,  the  hydrography  of  the  A.  R.,  com¬ 
prises  the  head-waters  of  some  southern  streams,  which  fall  into  the  open  Atlantic,  such 
as  the  Rio  Colorado,  the  Rio  Negro,  etc. ;  and  along  the  w.  border,  under  the  shadow, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Andes,  salt  lakes  are  common.  In  connection,  doubtless,  with  this 
feature  in  the  hydrography,  mines  of  rock-salt  exist,  and  salt  here  and  there  abundantly 
encrusts  the  plains,  both  to  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  the  roaming  herds.  The 
names  of  the  country  and  its  estuary  are,  as  already  characterized,  to  a  great  extent, 
misnomers,  yet  silver  ore,  gold,  copper,  sulphur,  coal,  and  alum  have  been  found  near 
the  Andes.  Little  mining  has  yet  been  done.  The  export  trade,  chiefly  in  hides  and 
wool,  is  increasing,  and  there  are  several  lines  of  railway. 

In  1515,  Juan  Diaz  da  Solis,  while  searching  for  a  passage  into  the  Great  South  sea 
newly  seen  by  Balboa,  entered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  1526,  Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of 
the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland,  penetrated  nearly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and 
the  Paraguay,  being  arrested  by  the  rapids,  which  afterwards  gave  name  to  Corrientes. 
In  1535,  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded,  to  command,  though  indirectly,  the  most  prac¬ 
ticable  channel  of  the  only  outlet  of  the  country,  a  city  which,  in  conjunction  with  its 
own  colony  of  Montevideo,  on  the  opposite  bank,  has  virtually  monopolized  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  region  equal  in  extent  to  western  Europe.  Gradually  other  cities  were  planted, 
partly  by  colonists  from  Spain,  and  partly  by  adventurers  from  Peru,  each  city  gen¬ 
erally  giving  its  own  name  to  its  own  province.  The  chief  staples  of  the  country — 
horses  and  cattle — had  been  largety  introduced  before  1552.  Down  to  1775,  the  basin 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  a  dependency  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima.  In  that  year, 
however,  was  erected  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which,  to  the  basin  in  question, 
added  Bolivia,  under  the  name  of  upper  Peru,  thus  embracing  the  head-waters  of  the 
Amazon,  and  also  most  of  the  plateau  of  Titicaca.  The  year  1806  ushered  in  a  new 
order  of  things.  Spain,  as  an  ally  of  France,  being  then  at  war  with  England,  both 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  were  occupied  by  the  English — a  change  which,  brief 
as  was  its  duration,  virtually  sowed  the  seeds  of  revolution.  The  colonists  had  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  belonging  to  a  state  which  left  them,  in  a  great  measure,  to  defend 
themselves;  they  had  successfully  tried  their  strength  against  a  foe  more  powerful  than 
their  own  masters;  and  they  had  been  encouraged,  not  less  by  the  sayings  than  by  the 
doings  of  their  invaders,  to  assert  their  independence.  These  influences  were,  in  fact, 
instantaneously  exemplified.  The  triumphant  militia,  after  deposing  and  expelling  the 
legitimate  viceroy  for  cowardice,  elected  in  his  stead  the  French  officer  who  had  led 
them  to  victory.  Thus  had  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  become  peculiarly  ripe  for 
taking  its  share  in  the  outbreak,  which  Napoleon’s  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons,  in 
the  spring  of  1808,  almost  immediately  occasioned  throughout  Spanish  America.  The 
constituents  of  the  A.  R.  did  not,  however,  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  when  he  was  shuffled  on  to  the  Spanish  throne  to  replace  Ferdinand  VII.  In 
1810,  they  organized  a  government  in  the  name  of  the  latter  monarch.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  lasted  only  for  a  short  and  inglorious  period,  ended,  like  a  great  many 
others,  in  utter  confusion.  In  1816,  a  general  congress  declared  the  independence  of 
the  “united  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata;”  but  those  provinces,  in  1827,  returned  once 
more  to  a  state  of  isolation.  In  1831,  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa 
FS,  sometimes  classed  as  the  coast  or  riverine  states,  entered  into  a  federal  compact,  and 
invited  the  others  to  form  a  voluntary  alliance  with  them.  This  Argentine  confedera¬ 
tion  led  to  little  but  arfarchy  till  1835,  when  gen.  Rosas  was  elected  captain-general  or 
governor  of  it, with  all  but  absolute  power.  He  secured  quiet  and  order  for  a  time;  but 
the  great  aim  of  his  policy,  both  warlike  and  commercial,  being  to  achieve  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  struggles  with  this  end  in  view,  to  which  he  was  goaded  on 
also  by  personal  ambition  and  reckless  daring,  led  to  his  ultimate  overthrow  in  1851. 
Buenos  Ayres,  refusing  to  submit  to  Urquiza,  the  next  governor  of  the  A.  R.,  declared 
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itself  independent  in  1854;  but  was  compelled  by  a  signal  defeat  at  Cepeda,  in  1859,  to  re¬ 
enter  the  confederation.  Continuing  restless,  however,  another  war,  in  which  its  army 
wTas  ably  led  by  gen.  Mitre,  placed  that  province  in  the  position  of  supremacy  which  it 
still  holds.  In  1865,  the  A.  R.  became  involved,  along  with  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  in  a 
'  "war  against  Paraguay,  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Lopez,  president  of  Para- 
,  guay,  in  1870,  and  which  accomplished  little  in  the  interest  or  to  the  credit  of  the  A.  R. 
The  boundless  interior  of  this  country  has  a  standing  feud  with  the  narrow  seaboard 
which  shuts  it  out  from  the  ocean;  the  Banda  Oriental  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Brazilians  and  the  Argentines;  while  England  and  France,  with  a  view  to 
the  freedom  of  commerce,  have  thrown  their  weight  in  favor  of  its  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  existence.  The  jealousies  also  of  BuenOs  Ayres  and  Montevideo  are  constant 
sources  of  irritation;  and  the  relations  with  Chili  are  unfriendly,  owing  to  disputed 
territory  in  Patagonia.  * 

AR  GES,  a  genus  of  small  fishes,  of  the  family  siluridw,  of  extreme  interest  on  account 
of  their  being  frequently  thrown  out  in  vast  numbers  by  some  of  the  South  American 
volcanoes,  with  torrents  of  muddy  water.  Humboldt  was  the  first  accurately  to  inquire 
into  this  wonderful  fact,  and  to  describe  one  of  these  fishes,  which  he  referred  to  the 
genus  pimelodes,  and  called  P.  cyclopum.  It  is  now  called  A.  cyclopum.  The  quantities 
of  these  fishes  ejected  from  the  volcanoes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quito  is  sometimes  so 
great,  that  the  stench  of  their  putrefaction  is  felt  at  a  great  distance,  and  putrid  fevers 
are  caused  by  it.  They  are  expelled  from  craters  or  from  lateral  openings  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  16,000  or  17,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  supposed  that  they  exist  in  lakes  within 
the  cavernous  recesses  of  the  mountains,  but  nothiug  is  positively  known  on  this  subject. 
Their  capacity  of  enduring  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  with  which  they  are 
ejected,  has  excited  much  interest.  Several  species  are  known,  to  which  the  common 
name  of  perfladillas  is  given  in  the  country,  and  which  are  placed  by  ichthyologists  in 
the  genus  A.,  and  the  closely  allied  genera  brontes  and  astroblepus. 

ARGIL,  clay  or  white  clay,  a  term  now  little  used,  but  of  which  the  derivative 
argillaceous  is  still  in  frequent  use  as  descriptive  of  soils,  geological  deposits,  etc.,  and 
in  the  name  argillaceous  slate  or  argillaceous  schist,  instead  of  which,  however,  the  name 
clay-slate  (q.v.)  is  more  generally  employed.  The  term  argillaceous  is  rather  vague,  and 
sometimes  clayey,  sometimes  aluminous,  would  seem  to  be  its  equivalent.  See  Argil¬ 
laceous  Rocks/ 

ARGUE  PLASTIQUE,  a  series  of  beds  at  the  base  of  the  tertiary  system  in  France, 
resting  on  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  rolled  and  angular  chalk-flints.  They  consist  of 
extensive  deposits  of  sand,  with  occasional  beds  of  plastic  clays,  used  for  pottery. 
Marls  occur,  inclosing,  in  some  places,  the  fluviatile  shells  that  are  met  with  in  the  same 
position  in  the  London  basin,  and  in  others,  large  numbers  of  a  species  of  oyster. 
Beds  of  impure  lignite  also  occur. — The  A.  P.  is  the  equivalent  in  the  Paris  basin  of 
the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series,  or  lower  eocene  of  the  English  geologists.  See 
Eocene. 

ARGILLACEOUS  ROCKS.  All  rocks  composed  entirely  or  to  some  extent  of  clay  are 
included  under  this  title,  Pure  clay  is  known  as  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay.  It  is  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina.  Decomposed  feldspar,  from  which  the  silicates  of  potash, 
soda,  etc.,  have  been  washed  out,  supplies  the  material  which  forms  kaolin.  Common 
clay,  however,  contains  many  impurities;  the  chief  are  sand,  invariable  proportions, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  its  color  to  the  mass.  Any  matter  that  contains  sufficient 
alumina  (more  than  10  per  cent.)  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  shape  when  molded  and 
pressed, _  is  called  clay.  Plastic  clays  occur  abundantly  in  the  superficial  deposits  and  in 
the  tertiary  strata.  The  older  clays  become  more  or  less  indurated.  When  they  are 
regularly  laminated,  and  split  into  thin  layers  in  the  direction  of  the  laminae,  they  are 
called  shale.  In  clay-slate,  the  clay  has  become  highly  indurated  and  metamorphosed, 
so  as  to  split  into  plates  that  are  altogether  independent  of  the  original  lamination,  and 
frequently  cross  it  at  right  angles.  Clay-slate  forms  extensive  deposits  in  the  azoic  rocks, 
but  it  is  not  confined  to  these,  for  the  palaeozoic  shales  are  often  converted  into  clay- 
slate,  when,  from  their  proximity  to  crystalline  rocks,  or  other  cause,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat. 

A.  R.  can  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  “argillaceous”  odor  which 
they  give  out  when  breathed  upon. 

ARGIVES,  or  Argivi,  a  name  often  applied  by  Homer,  and  sometimes  by  others,  to 
all  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  more  accurately  only  to  those  of  the  more  powerful  state 
or  government  of  Argolis,  in  whose  chief  city,  Mycenae,  Agamemnon  had  his  residence. 
(See  Argolis,  ante.) 

ARGO,  a  large  southern  constellation,  in  which  is  commemorated  the  mythical 
ship  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Canopus,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  its  chief 
ornament;  its  declination,  52°  38' s.,  renders  it  invisible  in  the  northern  and  central 
United  States. 

AR  GOL  is  a  crude  variety  of  cream  of  tartar  which  forms  a  crust  in  the  interior  of 
wine  vats  and  wine  bottles.  Originally,  it  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  soluble 
therein;  but  during  the  fermentation  of  the  juice,  and  as  it  passes  into  wine’  much  alcohol 
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is  developed,  which  remaining  in  the  fermenting  liquor,  causes  the  precipitation  of  the 
A. ;  the  latter  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  an  alcoholic  liquid.  Some  wines,  when 
they  are  bottled,  are  not  fully  ripe,  and  more  alcohol  being  thereafter  developed,  a  fur¬ 
ther  precipitation  of  A.  takes  place  as  a  crust  in  the  bottles,  and  hence  the  meaning  of 
the  term  crusted  port .  A.  is  generally  of  a  reddish  tinge,  obtained  from  the  color  of  the 
grapes,  but  sometimes  is  of  a  grayish-white  color,  when  it  has  been  deposited  during  the 
fermentation  of  the  juice  of  colorless  grapes.  The  red  or  white  A.  is  denominated  in 
commerce  crude  tartar,  and  its  principal  uses  are  in  the  preparation  of  cream  of  tartar 
(q.v.)  and  tartaric  acid  (q.v.).  The  constituents  of  A.  are  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of 

tartar),  (KO,HO,T),  tartrate  of  lime,  with  coloring  and  extractive  matters.  .  „,u.  t 

AR  GOLA.  See  Adjutant. 

AR  GOLIS,  the  n.e.  peninsula  of  the  Morea  (Greece),  lying  between  the  bays  of  Nau- 
plia  and  Angina,  forms  a  nome,  or  department,  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
plain  of  Argos,  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  breed  of  horses,  is  naturally  fertile,  but 
is  now  made  pestilential  by  morasses.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  eastern  continuation  of 
the  range  of  mountains  on  the  n.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  also  girds  the  riven  and 
shattered-looking  coast.  The  highest  summits  attain  an  elevation  of  between  5000  and 
6000  ft.  The  plain  of  A.  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  peninsula,  being  12  m.  in 
length  and  5  in  breadth.  The  eastern  part  is  higher  and  more  rocky  than  the  western. 
Near  where  the  plain  opens  on  the  sea,  the  ground  is  marshy.  This  was  the  Lernean 
marsh  of  antiquity.  The  nome  of  A.  and  Corinthia  has  now  Nauplia  as  its  capital,  and 
contains  127,820  inhabitants. 

It  was  from  the  importance  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  A.  that  the  Greeks  were  col¬ 
lectively  often  styled  Argivi  by  ancient  writers.  A.  was  colonized  in  very  early  times. 
According  to  the  old  traditions,  Inachus,  the  Pelasgic  chief,  settled  here  in  1800,  and 
Danaus  in  1500  b.c.,  with  colonists  from  Egypt.  Here  Pelops  ruled,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  etc.  Here  also  Hercules  was  born,  and  achieved  his  victories 
over  the  Lernean  hydra  and  the  Nernean  lion. 

The  ancient  capital,  Argos,  was  situated  about  3  m.  from  the  sea,  and  was  considered 
the  oldest  city  in  Greece.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  that  Inachus  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  or  by  his  grandson  Argus;  but  as  the  whole  period  in  which  his  deeds 
are  said  to  have  been  accomplished  belongs  to  the  unhistorical  age,  we  cannot  possibly 
determine  the  truth  of  such  a  statement.  It  is  certain,  however, "that  at  one  period  A. 
was  the  head  of  a  league  composed  of  several  Doric  states  or  cities — Cleome,  Philus, 
Sicyon,  Troezen,  Hermione,  ASgina,  and  Epidaurus.  Latterly,  Sparta  robbed  it  of  its 
supremacy  and  influence.  The  population  of  A.,  during  its  most  prosperous  condition 
in  ancient  times,  was — inclusive  of  the  town  territory — upwards  of  100,000.  It  was 
noted  for  the  attention  it  paid  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Juno  was  the  principal 
divinity,  but  many  of  the  other  gods  had  temples  and  statues  also.  This  gave  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  fine  arts,  and  we  know  that  A.  possessed  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  ancient 
schools  of  statuary.  The  natives  were,  moreover,  renowned  for  their  love  of  music. 
Herodotus  considered  them  the  finest  musicians  in  Greece.  They  do  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  cultivated  literature.  Few  poets,  and  no  orators  or  philosophers,  were  born 
amongst  them.  The  modern  Argos,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient,  is  7  m.  from  Nau- 
plia,  and  is  a  large  and  thriving  t.  It  still  exhibits  some  remains  of  antiquity,  though 
these  were  nearly  wholly  destroyed  in  1825,  during  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 
Cotton,  vines,  and  rice  are  grown.  Pop.  11,000. 

AR  GONAUT,  Argonauta,  a  genus  of  ceplialapodous  mollusca,  pretty  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  paper  nautilus,  and,  in  consequence  of  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  shell, 
often  confounded  with  the  genus  nautilus  (q.v.),  but  in  fact  much  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  poulpe  (octopus).  The  shell  is  not  chambered  like  that  of  the  true  nautilus,  but  has 
one  spiral  cavity,  into  which  the  animal  can  entirely  withdraw  itself.  The  animal  has 
no  muscular  attachment  to  the  shell,  and  some  naturalists  therefore  suspected  that  it 
might  be  merely,  like  the  hermit  crab,  the  inhabitant  of  a  shell  originally  belonging  to 
some  other  animal;  but  this  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  observations  of  Mme. 
Power,  proving  the  beautiful  but  fragile  shell  to  be  the  production  of  the  A.  itself.  It 
has,  however,  also  been  discovered  that  the  shell  is  peculiar  to  the  female  A.,  and  does  not 
answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  shells  of  mollusca,  but  rather  that  of  an  “  incubating 
and  protective  nest.”  The  eggs,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  attached  to  filamentary 
stalks,  and  by  these  the  whole  compacted  mass  is  united  to  the  involuted  spire  of  the 
shell,  where  it  is  usually  concealed  by  the  body  of  the  parent.  The  descriptions,  until 
recently  admitted  into  the  works  of  the  most  respectable  naturalists,  of  argonauts  sailing 
about  in  pretty  little  fleets  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  emplo}ung  six  of  their  tentacula 
as  oars,  and  spreading  out  two,  which  are  broadly  expanded  for  the  purpose,  as  sails  to 
catch  the  breeze,  are  now  regarded  entirely  as  fabulous,  and  indeed  are  founded  upon  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  position  of  the  animal  in  its  shell,  and  of  the  use  of  the  two 
expanded  arms  or  vela  (sails).  The  membranes  of  these  arms  are  extended  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  envelop  the  shell,  and  appear  to  be  the  secreting  organs 
employed  in  its  fabrication.  Two  species  of  A.  are  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

AR  GONAUTS,  heroes  of  Greek  antiquity  (so  named  from  their  ship  Argo),  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  about  a  generation  before  the  Trojan  war,  undertook  a  long  voyage  into 
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unknown  seas,  under  tlie  command  of  Jason.  Homer  alludes  to  the  story ;  Hesiod,  Mim- 
nermus,  Pindar,  the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  and  many  others  relate  it,  all  in  different  ways, 
the  accounts  in  some  instances  being  utterly  irreconcilable.  The  plainest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  narrative  is  that  of  Apollodorus, which  is  as  follows:  Jason  was  commisioned  by 
his  uncle,  Pelias — who  ruled  over  Iolcus,  in  Thessaly — to  fetch  from  the  country  of 
iEetes  (Colchis)  the  golden  fleece  of  the  ram,  which  was  suspended  on  an  oak,  and  guarded 
by  a  sleepless  dragon.  He  therefore  caused  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus,  to  build  a  ship 
of  fifty  oars ;  and, "In  pursuit  of  this  adventure,  gathered  together  the  choicest  heroes 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  fifty  in  number,  with  whom  he  sailed.  Their  first  landing 
place  was  Lemnos,  where  the  A.  stayed  two  years,  because  the  women,  in  consequence  of 
the  wrath  of  Aphrodite,  had  slain  all  the  men,  excepting  Tlioas.  Next  they  sailed  to  the 
Doliones,  and  were  hospitably  received  by  king  Cizycus,  who  was  afterwards  accident¬ 
ally  killed  by  Jason.  After  landing  at  Mysia,  where  they  left  Hercules  and  Polyphemus 
— who  had  wandered  too  farmland  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  Hylas — they  came  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Bebryces,  where  king  Amycus  was  killed  by  Pollux,  or  Polydeuces,  in  a  pugi¬ 
listic  fight.  They  next  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  Salmydessus,  where  two  of 
their  number,  Zetes  and  Calais,  having  delivered  the  blind  seer,  Phineus,  from  certain 
winged  monsters  called  Harpies,  he  in  return  gave  them  good  counsel  respecting  their 
future  adventures,  and  especially  warned  them  against  the  dangerous  passage  between 
the  opening  and  closing  Symplegades,  from  which  they  escaped  with  but  little  injury  to 
their  vessel.  The  story  goes  that  Phineus  advised  the  A.  to  let  loose  a  dove  when  they 
approached  the  dreaded  rocks,  and  to  judge  from  its  fortune  what  they  themselves  might 
expect.  The  bird  escaped  with  the  loss  of  its  tail.  The  A.  resolved  to  risk  the  passage, 
and,  after  heroic  efforts,  got  safely  through,  their  ship  only  losing  some  of  the  ornaments 
of  its  stern.  After  visiting  several  other  lands,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pliasis,  in  Colchis.  Here  the  king,  iEetes,  promised  to  give  up  the  golden  fleece  to  Jason, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  should  yoke  to  a  plow  the  two  fire-breathing  bulls  with 
brazen  hoofs,  and  should  sow  the  dragon’s  teeth  left  by  Cadmus  in  Thebes.  Jason,  by 
the  help  of  the  famous  sorceress  Medea,  daughter  of  zEetes,  who  had  fallen  passionatety 
in  love  with  the  bold  navigator,  fufilled  these  conditions;  and  was  also  assisted  by  Medea 
in  still  more  wonderful  exploits.  He  obtained  from  her,  under  promise  of  marriage,  a 
charm  against  fire  and  steel,  and  was  enabled  to  destroy  all  the  warriorswho  sprung  up  from 
the  land  sown  with  the  dragon’s  teeth.  While  this  was  taking  place,  iEetes  had  resolved 
to  burn  the  ship  Argo,  and"put  to  death  the  crew;  but  Jason,  informed  of  the  scheme  by 
Medea,  anticipated  it,  hastened  into  the  grove,  stupefied  the  dragon-sentinel  by  an  opiate- 
charm  prepared  by  Medea,  seized  the  golden  fleece,  and,  embarking  in  the  Argo  with  his 
mistress  and  her  brother  Absyrtus,  sailed  away  from  Colchis  by  night.  JEetes  followed, 
but  was  hindered  in  his  pursuit  by  an  atrocity  committed  by  his  fierce  daughter.  It  is 
said  that  she  slew  her  brother  Absju’tus,  and  cut  him  into  several  pieces,  which  she  threw 
overboard,  one  at  a  time.  While  king  iEetes  stayed  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  his 
son,  Jason  escaped  from  the  pursuit.  The  A.  now  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eriad- 
mus;  but  were  driven  on  the  Absyrtian  islands  by  a  storm  sent  from  Jove,  who  was  angry 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  Absyrtus.  Meanwhile  the  mast  of  the  Argo — which  had  been 
cut  from  the  sacred  grove  of  Dodona — delivered  an  oracle  to  the  effect  that  Jove  could  not 
be  appeased  unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and  were  purified  through  the  expia¬ 
tory  agency  of  Circe.  This  was  accomplished ;  and  next  the  A.  passed  by  the  Sirens, 
from  whose  charms  they  were  preserved  by  Orpheus,  who  sang  to  them,  but  could  not 
hinder  one  of  their  number,  Butes,  from  swimming  off  to  the  sea-maidens;  then  through 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  by  the  help  of  Thetis,  and  at  length  landed  on  the  island  of  Cor- 
cyra,  where  Alcinous  ruled.  On  leaving  this  place,  they  encountered  a  storm  at  night, 
but  were  saved  by  Apollo,  who,  in  flashes  of  lightning,  revealed  to  them  the  haven  of 
Anaphe,  wThere  they  raised  an  altar  to  their  preserver.  At  Crete,  their  landing  was 
opposed  by  the  giant  Talus,  who  was  slain  by  Medea.  They  subsequently  touched  at 
iEgina,  and,  sailing  between  Euboea  and  Locris,  arrived  safely  at  Iolcus,  after  a  four 
months’  voyage.  Jason  dedicated  the  good  ship  Argo  to  Neptune,  at  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  speculate  on  the  real  character  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
even  if  it  be  more  than  a  mere  myth.  The  accounts  given  by  other  writers  differ  so 
widely,  especially  in  the  geographical  parts,  from  those  of  Apollodorus,  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  determine  satisfactorily  whether  the  expedition  sailed  n.,  e.,  or  w.  The 
common  historical  interpretation  of  the  legend  is  that  Jason  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery,  which  had  for  its  aim  and  stimulus  the  hope  of  new  commercial  relations ;  others 
would  modify  this  hypothesis,  and  suggest  that  the  enterprise  was  partly  commercial, 
partly  piratical,  and  partly  adventurous,  and  that  Jason’s  crew  was  in  all  probability 
composed  of  young,  restless,  and  ambitious  spirits,  who  were  ready  for  anything  that 
might  turn  up. 

ARGONNE,  a  rocky,  tree-covered  plateau  in  n.e.  France,  extending  along  the  border 
of  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and  forming  parts  of  the  departments  of  Ardennes  and 
Meuse.  Dumouriez  called  his  defense  of  this  frontier  in  1792  the  “Argonne  campaign.” 

ARGOON,  or  Argun,  an  affluent  of  the  Amoor  river,  rising  in  the  Mongolian  moun¬ 
tains  and  running  n. n.e.  through  the  northern  part  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  tolake  Kulon; 
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thence  n.,  separating  Russian  from  Chinese  Tartary,  to  meet  the  Shilka,  the  two  form¬ 
ing  the  Amoor. 

ARGOS.  See  Argolis,  ante. 

ARGOS  TOLI,  a  seaport  on  the  s.w.  of  Cephalonia,  and  capital  of  the  island.  Its  lat. 
is  38°  10  n.,  and  long.  19°  59'  e.  Its  pop.  is  8000;  and  its  quay  is  a  mile  long. 

ARGOT,  French  for  what  the  English  call  “slang,”  especially  the  dialect  of  thieves 
and  vagabonds.  Like  all  such  tongues,  A.  is  often  sparkling  with  wit  and  remarka 
hie  for  aptness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expression.  Many  specimens  of  it  are  to  he 
found  in  Victor  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables,  and  in  the  lower  grade  of  Parisian  journals  and 
stories. 

ARGUELLES,  Augustin,  a  prominent  Spanish  politician  of  the  modern  liberal  school. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  independence  in  1808,  he  went  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
agitated  for  the  organization  of  a  regency  along  with  a  free  constitution,  as  the  best 
method  of  strengthening  and  consolidating  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  nation.  In 
1812,  he  was  sent  as  representative  of  his  native  province  to  the  cortes,  where  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  drawing  up 
of  the  plan  of  a  new  constitution.  His  splendid  talents  as  a  public  speaker  soon  won 
him  the  admiration  of  the  liberal  party,  who  used  to  term  him  the  Spanish  Cicero.  But 
on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  A.  fell  a  victim  to  the  reactionary  spirit  which  ensued. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1814,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned;  but  at  his  trial  he  displayed 
such  dexterity  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  convict  him.  Different  judges  were 
nominated  five  successive  times,  but  they  could  not  agree  in  their  decision.  At  last  the 
monarch  himself  passed  sentence,  which  was  that  A.  should  be  confined  for  ten  years  in 
the  prison  at  Ceuta.  He  was  not,  however,  alone  in  his  misfortunes.  Fourteen  persons 
were  condemned  along  with  him,  amongst  whom  was  his  friend  Juan  Alvarez  Guerra. 
In  their  confinement  they  experienced  such  barbarous  treatment,  that  in  four  years  three 
died,  two  became  mad,  and  the  rest  received  greivous  injuries.  The  revolution  of  1820 
restored  them  to  freedom.  A.  became  minister  of  the  interior,  but  soon  resigned,  in 
consequence  of  the  king  complaining  of  the  weakness  of  the  executive.  Although  pro¬ 
voked  beyond  measure  by  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  court,  he  did  not  rush  into  extremes, 
but  continued  a  constitutional  liberal  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the  cortes  held  at  Seville 
in  1823,  he  voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  royal  power;  but  after  the  violation  of  the 
constitution  he  fled  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the  amnesty  of  1832.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  being  nominated  to  the  cortes,  he  was  repeatedly  made  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  always  showed  himself  a  moderate  but 
unwavering  reformer.  In  July,  1841,  on  the  discussion  of  the  law  regarding  the  sale  of 
church  property,  he  delivered  himself  strongly  against  all  concordats  with  the  pope. 
Next  to  Espartero,  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom  with  the  enlightened 
party.  During  the  regency,  he  was  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  queen  Isabella, 
but  d.  soon  after,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1844,  at  Madrid.  In  his  old  age,  he  still  exhibited 
the  fiery  eloquence  that  marked  his  youth. 

ARGUMENT  (Lat.  argumentum),  in  logic,  means  properly  the  ground  or  premise  on 
which  a  conclusion  is  rested;  popularly,  it  is  applied  to  a  series  of  arguments,  or  to  a 
controversy.  Argumentation  is  reasoning  put  into  regular  shape,  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
vince  or  silence  an  objector.  Logicians  have  given  distinctive  names  to  various  kinds  of 
arguments.  Thus,  we  have  the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  which  is  no  real  proof,  but 
only  an  appeal  to  the  known  prepossessions  or  admissions  of  the  persons  addressed.  In 
this  style,  when  a  man  upholds  one  method  of  fraud,  he  may,  by  an  appeal  to  his  con¬ 
sistency,  be  driven  to  uphold  another.  The  A.  ad  veritatem,  again,  has  no  regard  to  any¬ 
thing  save  objective  truth.  Next  we  have  the  A.  e  consensu  gentium,  or  an  appeal  to  the 
common  belief  of  mankind,  which,  of  course,  may  be  used  to  prove  or  disprove  any¬ 
thing.  The  A.  a  tuto  rests  upon  the  supposed  safety  or  prudence  of  adopting  a  certain 
conclusion.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  Roman  Catholics  against  Protestants  iu  the  follow¬ 
ing  form:  Protestants  teach  that  salvation  is  possible  in  any  church;  this  is  denied  by 
Catholics ;  therefore,  it  is  safer  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  church,  as  even  the  Protestant 
admits  that  a  man  may  be  saved  in  that  church.  Lastly,  the  argumentum  a  baculo  (or 
use  of  the  cudgel),  though  objectionable,  is  concise  in  its  style,  and  has  settled  many 
controversies. 

ARGUMENTUM  AD  HOM'INEM.  See  Argument. 

AR  GUS,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe,  succeeded  Phoroneus  in  the  government  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  which  took  from  him  its  name  of  Argos,  as  did  also  the  territory  of 
Argolis. — A.,  surnamed  Panoptes  (all-seeing),  had  one  hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were 
always  awake.  He  wTas  enormously  strong,  and,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  exploits  he 
performed,  Juno  appointed  him  to  watch  over  Io,  transformed  into  ^  cow.  Mercury 
being  commissioned  by  Zeus  to  carry  off  the  cow,  slew  A.  by  stoning  him;  or,  as  Ovid 
says  first  charmed  him  to  sleep  by  playing  on  the  flute,  and  then  beheaded  him.  Juno 
used  the  eyes  of  A.  to  decorate  the  peacock’s  tail.— A.,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo  (see 
Argonauts). 
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AR  GUS,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  remarkable  for  magnificence  of  plumage. 
The  only  known  species  is  A.  giganteus,  formerly  called  phasianus  A. ,  and  still  very  gen¬ 
erally  the  A.  pheasant.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  of  the  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers; 
the  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  of  which  the  twTo  middle  ones  in 'the  male  are  very 
much  elongated;  the  secondary  feathers  of  the  wings  are  much  longer  than  the  primary. 
The  name  A.  has  allusion  to  the  many  beautiful  eye-like  markings  which  adorn  the 
plumage  of  the  male,  and  particularly  the  secondaries  of  the  wings.  The  long  second¬ 
aries  are  said  to  impede  the  flight  of  the  bird ;  but  its  wings  are  much  employed  to  aid  it 
in  running.  The  female  is  of  comparatively  tame  plumage,  not  only  wanting  the  eye¬ 
like  markings,  but  even  the  great  length  of  the  secondaries  and  of  the  middle  tail- 
feathers.  The  size  of  the  bird,  when  divested  of  its  plumage,  is  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  common  barn-door  fowl,  but  the  tail-feathers  of  the  male  are  nearly  4  ft.  long. 
The  A.  is  a  native  of  Sumafpa  and  other  eastern  islands,  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
Siam,  etc.  It  is  said  to  be  found  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  China.  It  is  impatient 
of  confinement,  and  has  very  seldom  been  brought  alive  to  Europe. 

ARGYLE',  Archibald  Campbell,  Marquis  of,  an  eminent  political  character  of  the 
17th  c.,  was  b.  in  1598,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  A.  in  1638.  Already  he  had 
given  proofs  of  that  strength  of  religious  principle  which  marked  his  whole  life,  and  of 
a  perilous  union  of  attachment  to  the  king  and  of  faith  in  the  principles  against  which 
the  king  made  war.  In  the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow,  in  Nov.,  1638,  he  openly  took 
the  side  of  the  covenanters,  and  thenceforth  became  recognized  as  their  political  head. 
In  1640,  he  commanded  a  military  expedition  through  Badnocli,  Atliole,  Mar,  and 
Angus,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  subjection  to  the  Scottish  parliament.  On  the 
king’s  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1641,  he  found  it  convenient  to  show  peculiar  favor  to  A.,  and 
created  him  a  marquis.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  A.  was  still  desirous  for 
negotiation,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  take  the  field.  In  April,  1644,  he  dispersed  the 
royalist  forces  under  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  less  successful 
in  withstanding  the  genuis  of  Montrose,  who,  on  the  2d  Feb.,  1645,  almost  annihilated 
his  army  at  Inverlocliy.  His  estates  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  preceding  year  from 
the  ravages  of  the  brilliant  cavalier,  that  a  sum  of  public  money  wras  voted  for  his 
support.  In  Aug.,  1646,  he  went  to  London,  with  Loudon  and  Dunfermline,  to  treat 
with  the  parliament  for  a  mitigation  of  the  articles  presented  to  the  king.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  the  bearer  of  a  secret  commission  from  the  king,  to  treat  with  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  on  the  propriety  of  a  Scottish  demonstration  in 
favor  of  Charles.  On  the  defeat  of  the  “  engagement  ”  plan,  to  which  he  had  been 
decidedly  opposed,  the  government  of  Scotland  devolved  on  A.  and  the  other  Presby¬ 
terian  leaders.  In  the  parliament  of  Feb.  1649,  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king,  and  at 
Scone,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1651,  A.  put  the  crown  on  his  head.  At  this  time,  it  was  even 
said  that  the  complaisant  monarch  intended  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters.  As  head  of 
the  committee  of  estates,  A.  took  vigorous  measures  to  oppose  Cromwell’s  invasion  of 
Scotland,  and  still  adhered  to  the  king,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  After  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  he  retired  to  Inverary,  where  he  held  out  for  a  year  against  Crom¬ 
well’s  troops.  Falling  sick,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  gen.  Dean.  He  refused  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  protector,  but  took  an  engagement  to  live  peaceably,  which  he  strictly  kept. 
On  the  restoration,  he  repaired  to  Whitehall,  encouraged  by  a  flattering  letter  from  the 
king  to  his  son.  Impeached  with  the  crime  of  having  submitted  to  the  usurper  (to  whom 
he  had  refused  allegiance),  he  was  committed  to  the  Towrer,  and  on  the  13th  Feb.,  1661, 
was  brought  before  the  Scottish  parliament  on  the  charge  of  treason.  He  defended  him¬ 
self  with  spirit,  but  in  vain.  On  the  27th  May,  he  was  executed  at  Edinburgh — having 
displayed  throughout  lus  whole  trial,  and  on  the  scaffold,  the  dignit}T  of  a  true  nobleman, 
and  the  meekness  of  a  Christian. 

His  son,  Archibald,  9th  Earl  of  A. ,  was  early  distinguished  by  personal  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  exhibited  great  bravery  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Dunbar,  where  he 
commanded  a  regiment  on  the  royal  side.  After  Worcester,  he  continued,  like  his 
father,  in  arms,  and  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  parliamentary  leaders,  that  he  was 
specially  excepted  by  Cromwell  from  the  act  of  grace  in  1654.  After  much  harassing 
persecution,  he  submitted  to  the  parliament,  but  continued  to  be  closely  watched.  On 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  received  into  high  favor  (as  a  balance  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  father),  and,  unfortunately  for  his  own  fame,  participated  in  some  of  the 
iniquitous  acts  of  the  Scottish  legislature.  He  had,  however,  numerous  and  active 
enemies;  and,  on  the  ground  of  an  intercepted  letter,  in  which  he  had  complained  of 
neglect,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Scottish  parliament  for  the 
imaginary  crime  of  Ima  majestas.  The  influence  of  Clarendon  restored  him  to  liberty 
and  favor;  even  the  king  himself  was  prejudiced  in  his  favor;  but  his  explanation  in 
subscribing  the  infamous  test  framed  by  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1681  was  declared 
treasonable,  and  he  was  again  condemned  to  death.  The  devotion  of  his  wife  enabled 
him  to  escape  from  Edinburgh  castle  in  the  disguise  of  a  page;  and  after  remaining  con¬ 
cealed  some  time,*he  fled  to  Holland.  Landing  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  May,  1685, 
with  an  armed  force,  to  co-operate  in  the  revolt  of  Monmouth,  he  was,  after  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  taken  prisoner,  hastily  condemned,  and  beheaded,  June  30,  1685.  His  son 
Archibald,  one  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the  Scottish  convention  to  present  the  crown 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  in  1701  created  duke  of  Argyle. 
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ARGYLE’,  George  John  Douglas  Campbell,  8th  duke  of  A.,  was  b.  in  1823, 
and  succeeded  liis  father  in  1847.  At  the  age  of  19,  his  grace,  then  marquis  of  Lorn, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Letter  to  the  Peers  from  a  Peer's  Son,  on  the  subject  of  the- 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  church.  Seven  years  later  he 
published  an  essay  on  presbytery,  which  contains  a  historical  vindication  of  the  presby- 
terian  system.  On  taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  he  soon  commanded  the  respect 
of  that  dignified  assembly.  On  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ministry  by  lord  Aberdeen, 
his  grace  was  invested  with  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal,  which  he  continued  to  hold  in 
lord  Palmerston’s  administration.  In  Nov.,  1855,  he  relinquished  his  office,  and  accepted 
that  of  postmaster-general.  On  the  fall  of  lord  Palmerston’s  administration,  he  retired 
into  opposition;  and  in  1859,  on  that  nobleman’s  return,  he  again  accepted  the  office  of 
lord  privy  seal.  On  the  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  cabinet  in  1868,  he  was  appointed 
secretaiy  of  state  for  India.  In  1854,  he  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glas¬ 
gow;  in  1855  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  association  in  that  city;  and  in  1861, 
was  elected  president  of  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  His  grace  is  hereditary  master 
of  the  queen’s  household  in  Scotland,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  a 
trustee  of  the  British  museum,  also  hereditary  sheriff  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Argyleshire. 
Besides  numerous  papers  on  zoology,  geology,  etc.,  he  has  written  The  Reign  of  Law, 
1866;  Primeval  Man,  1869;  and,  in  1870,  A  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Iona.  In  1844, 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland  (d.  1878).  His  eldest  son,  the 
marquis  of  Lome,  married  the  princess  Louise  in  1871 ;  and  in  1878  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor-general  of  Canada.  In  the  ducal  title,  A.  is  now  generally  spelt  Argyll. 

ARGYLE,  John  Campbell,  2d  Duke  of,  son  of  the  first  duke,  was  b.  in  1678,  and 
took  an  important  part  in  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  his  time.  As  royal  com¬ 
missioner  in  1705,  he  had  a  principal  share  in  bringing  about  the  act  of  union.  As  a 
soldier,  he  distinguished  himself  under  Marlborough  at  Ramifies,  Oudenarde,  Lille, 
Ghent,  and  Malplaquet.  Previous  to  the  change  of  ministry  in  1710,  A.  had  been  a  keen 
whig.  He  now  veered  with  the  wind  of  the  court,  and  became  a  declaimer  against  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  As  the  reward  of  his  apostasy,  he  was  appointed  by  the  tories 
generalissimo  of  the  British  army  in  Spain;  but  considering  himself  to  have  been  unhand¬ 
somely  treated  by  the  ministry,  he  shortly  after  returned,  and  finding  his  influence 
greatly  diminished,  he  again  became  a  whig.  His  career  up  to  the  rebellion  of  1715 
was  most  tortuous  and  unprincipled,  and  seriously  detracts  from  his  meritorious  services 
during  that  critical  period.  He  was,  however,  completely  successful  in  quelling  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  his  services  were  rewarded  in  1718,  among  other  dignities,  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  peerage,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Greenwich.  His  restless  vanity  and  ambition, 
however,  constantly  prompted  him  to  political  intrigues.  In  1721,  he  again  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  tories,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  entire  patronage  of  Scotland.  In 
1737,  he  rose  into  immense  popularity  in  his  own  countiy,  by  liis  spirited  defense  before 
parliament  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  regard  to  the  Porteous  mob.  He  d.  on  the  3d 
Sept.,  1743.  He  was  a  man  of  lax  principles  and  selfish  character,  but  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  shrewdness  and  talent,  and  noted  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  in  private  fife. 
The  benevolence  of  his  disposition  procured  him  the  title  of  “  the  good  duke  of  Argyle.” 

ARGYLE  SHIRE  (Airer-Gaedhil,  territory  of  the  Gael),  a  co.  in  the  w.  of  Scotland, 
cut  up  into  many  peninsulas  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  including  numerous  islands.  It  is 
bounded  n.  by  Inverness-shire;  w  and  s.  by  the  sea;  e.  by  Perthshire,  Dumbarton,  Loch 
Long,  and  Firth  of  Clyde.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  115  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  about 
60  m. ;  its  extent  of  coast-line  is  very  great,  amounting  to  663  m.,  owing  to  the  indenta¬ 
tion  of  the  coast  by  numerous  lochs  running  inland.  Next  to  Inverness,  it  is  the  largest 
co.  in  Scotland — area,  3210  sq.m.,  of  which  1063  are  occupied  by  the  numerous  islands. 
No  part  is  above  12  m.  from  the  sea  or  from  large  inland  lochs.  The  co.  is  divided 
into  the  districts  of  Cantire,  north  and  south  Argyle,  Lorn,  Appin,  Cowal,  Morven,  and 
Sunart.  The  chief  islands  are  Mull,  Islay,  Jura,  Tiree,  Coll,  Lismore,  and  Colonsay,  with 
Iona  and  Staff  a.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  other  islands  of  smaller  size.  The  general 
aspect  of  A.  is  wild  and  picturesque,  marked  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  and  deep 
inland  bays.  Some  fertile  valleys  exist.  The  north  part  is  entirely  mountainous,  and 
presents  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Scotland,  as  Glencoe.  The  highest  peaks  are 
(Ord.  Trig.  Survey)  Bidean  nam  Bian,  3766  ft.;  Ben  Cruaclian,  3693;  Buachael  Etive, 
3341 — all  in  Lorn;  Ben  Ima(end  of  Loch  Long),  3319;  Ben  More  (Mull),  3185;  BenCreach 
(Morven),  2790;  North  Pap  of  Jura,  2565.  The  chief  bays  are  (going  south) — Loch  Moi- 
dart,  Loch  Sunart,  Linnhe  Loch,  branching  off  into  Loch  Eil  and  Loch  Leven,  Loch  Fyne, 
and  Loch  Long.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  size.  The  streams  are  short  and  rapid,  the 
principal  being  the  Urchay,  running  through  Glenorcliy  into  Loch  Awe,  and  the  awe 
connecting  that  lake  with  Loch  Etive.  The  inland  or  fresh-water  lochs  are  Loch  Awe 
and  Loch  Lydocli.  The  rocks  of  A.  are  mica-slate,  which  predominates  on  the  main-land; 
trap  in  Mull  and  Lorn;  quartz  rock  in  Islay  and  Jura;  granite  around  Loch  Etive  and 
in  Knapdale;  patches  of  lias  and  oolite  in  many  of  the  isles;  and  a  little  old  red  sand¬ 
stone  w.  of  Loch  Fyne  and  in  South  Cantire.  Lead-mines  occur  at  Strontian  (where 
the  mineral  strontianite  was  discovered,  and  from  which  the  names  of  the  earth  called 
strontia  and  the  metal  strontium  are  derived),  at  Tyndrum,  and  in  Islay  and  Coll.  A 
copper-mine  exists  in  Islay.  The  Easdale  and  Ballachulish  quarries  supply  the  best 
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roofing-slates  in  Scotland.  Coal  occurs  near  Cam pbel ton ;  fin®  marble  in  Tiree,  etc.; 
excellent  granite  near  Inverary;  and  limestone  in  most  parts  of  the  county.  The  fertile 
parts  of  A.  lie  along  the  arms  of  the  sea  and  the  mountain  streams.  The  soil  is  mostly 
light,  sandy,  and  gravelly  loam  along  the  coast  and  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  gravelly,  with 
a  till  bottom,  on  the  hillsides.  Sheep  and  cattle  rearing  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
farmer.  More  sheep  are  reared  in  A.  than  in  an}'  other  Scotch  co.,  and  nearly  a  million 
acres  are  in  permanent  pasture.  In  number  of  cattle,  A.  yields  only  to  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Lanark,  and  Perth.  In  1875,  A.  had  24,481  acres  under  corn,  and 
12,990  under  green  crops,  as  well  as  60,154  acres  under  permanent  pasture,  exclusive  of 
heath  or  mountain-land.  A.  abounds  in  deer  and  game.  Loch  Fyne  is  famed  for  its 
herrings.  Loch  Awe  abounds  in  salmon  and  trout. 

In  many  parts  of  A.  the  ^peasantry  are  still  very  poor,  notwithstanding  that  steamers 
now  connect  every  portion  of  the  coast  with  the  commercial  center  of  Scotland.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant,  the  chief  being  whisky,  in  Campbelton  and  Islay,  and 
coarse  woolens  for  home  use.  The  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Inverary,  Campbelton, 
Oban,  Dunoon,  Appin,  Lochgilphead,  and  Tarbert.  The  three  former  unite  with  Ayr 
and  Irvine  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament;  the  co.  returns  another.  Pop. 
in  ’81,  76,440  represented  as  mostly  using  the  Gaelic  language.  This  exhibits  a  con¬ 
siderable  decrease  since  1831,  which  has  chiefly  resulted  from  emigration.  This  extensive 
county  is  divided  ecclesiastically  into  not  more  than  fifty  parishes,  which  contain  only  two 
royal  burghs,  Iverary  and  Campbelton,  the  former  of  which  is  a  station  of  the  circuit 
court  of  justiciary.  The  principal  proprietors  are  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  head,  and  the 
earl  of  Breadalbane,  a  branch  of  the  Campbell  family.  Among  the  antiquities  of  A. 
are  the  ruins  of  Iona  and  Oronsay,  and  many  duns,  or  circular  forts  along  the  coast.  In 
Cantire  formerly  lived  the  Macdonalds,  or  lords  of  the  isles,  whose  power  was  weakened 
by  James  III. 

ARIA  (Air),  in  music,  a  rhythmical  song,  as  distinct  from  recitative.  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  a  measured  lyrical  piece  either  for  one  or  several  voices;  but  is  now 
commonly  applied  to  a  song  introduced  in  a  cantata,  oratorio,  or  opera,  and  intended 
for  one  voice  supported  by  instruments.  Arietta,  a  short  melody.  Arioso,  a  passage 
in  the  style  of  the  A.,  often  introduced  into  recitative.  A.  Buffo,  a  comic  song,  etc. 

ARIAD  NE,  a  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  by  PasipliaS.  When  Theseus,  with 
the  offerings  of  the  Athenians  for  the  Minotaur,  landed  in  Crete,  A.  conceived  a  passion 
for  the  beautiful  stranger,  and  gave  him  a  clew  by  means  of  which  he  threaded  the 
mazes  of  the  labyrinth,  and  was  enabled  to  slay  the  monster.  For  this  service,  Theseus 
promised  to  marry  her,  and  she  escaped  with  him,  but  was  slain  by  Diana  on  the  island 
of  Naxos. — According  to  another  tradition,  A.  was  left  by  Theseus  at  Naxos,  where  she 
was  found  by  Bacchus  returning  from  his  triumph  in  India,  who  was  captivated  by  her 
beauty,  and  married  her.  At  her  death,  he  gave  her  a  place  among  the  gods,  and  sus¬ 
pended  her  wedding-crowm  as  a  constellation  in  the  sky.  A.,  as  left  forsaken  by  Theseus, 
and  as  married  to  Bacchus,  has  been  a  favorite  subject  with  artists. 

ARIAL'DUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Milan,  who  flourished  during  the  11th  century.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  contentions  of  his  times.  The  Catholic  church 
in  the  n.  of  Italy  was  then  very  corrupt,  a  wide-spread  licentiousness,  originating  from 
the  unnatural  institution  of  priestly  celibacy,  prevailed.  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy 
kept  concubines  openly.  Such  as  looked  earnestly  in  those  days  at  this  flagrant  evil, 
were  disposed  to  consider  the  strict  enforcement  of  celibacy  the  only  effectual  cure. 
Chief  among  these  reformers  stood  A.,  whose  life  was  one  continued  scene  of  violent  con¬ 
troversy.  Although  successively  sanctioned  by  popes  Stephen  X.,  Nicholas  II.,  and 
Alexander  II.,  he  found  little  sympathy  among  his  brethren,  and  used  to  complain  that 
he  could  only  get  laymen  to  assist  him  in  his  agitation.  Having  at  length  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  papal  bull  of  excommunication  against  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  a  fierce 
tumult  ensued  in  the  city,  whose  inhabitants  declared  against  A.  and  his  coadjutors. 
A.  now  fled  to  the  country;  but  his  hiding-place  being  betrayed,  he  was  conveyed  cap¬ 
tive  to  a  desert  isle  in  lake  Maggiore,  where  he  was  murdered  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
archbishop,  and  his  remains  thrown  into  the  lake,  June  28,  1065.  He  was  afterwards 
canonized  by  pope  Alexander  II. 

ARIA'NA.  See  Aryan  Race. 

ARIA  NO,  Arianum,  a  city  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  beautifully 
situated  2800  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  of  the  Apennines, 
50  m.  n.e.  from  Naples.  It  is  a  bishop’s  seat,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral.  The  chief  manu¬ 
facture  is  earthenware.  There  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  wine  and  in  butter.  A.  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed.  Roger  II.  held  a  parliament  here  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  province,  after  his  defeat  of  the  allied  armies  of  pope  Innocent  II.  and  the 
prince  of  Capua.  In  the  face  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built,  hundreds  of  caves 
have  been  dug,  in  which  many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  dwell.  Pop.  12,588. 

A  RIANS.  See  Arius. 

A  RIAS  MONTA  NUS,  Benedictus,  a  Catholic  divine  noted  for  his  great  linguistic 
attainments,  was  b.  1527,  in  the  village  of  Frexenal  de  la  Sierra,  situated  amongst  the 
mountains  separating  Estremadura  from  Andalusia.  He  studied  first  at  Seville,  and 
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afterwards  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  ardor  he  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  acquisition  of  the  oriental  languages,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee.  He 
next  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  various  modern  tongues.  He  was 
present  at  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent;  but  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
resolved  to  retire  into  seclusion,  and  dedicate  his  whole  time  to  literature.  In  1568,  how¬ 
ever,  Philip  II.  persuaded  him  to  repair  to  Antwerp  and  superintend  the  publication  of 
the  famous  edition  of  the  “Polyglot  Bible,”  executed  in  that  city  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
printer,  Christopher  Plantin.  After  four  years’  labor,  the  work  was  issued  under  the 
title  Biblia  Sacra,  Hebraice  Ghaldaice,  Greece  et  Latine,  Philippi  II.  Regis  Catholici  Piet  ate  et 
Studio  ad  Sacrosanctee  Ecdesice  TJsum  Ghph.  Plantinus  excudebat.  It  was  received  with 
universal  applause.  The  Jesuits,  to  whom  A.  was  sincerely  and  strenuously  opposed, 
alone  attempted  to  fasten  the  charge  of  heresy  on  the  author,  who  made  several  journeys 
to  Rome  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation.  Philip  II.  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of 
2000  ducats,  besides  bestowing  on  him  various  other  emoluments.  He  d.  at  Seville  in 
1598.  His  literary  works  are  very  numerous.  They  relate  principally  to  the  Bible  and 
to  Jewish  antiquities;  but  he  also  wrote  a  poem  on  rhetoric,  and  a  history  of  nature. 

ARI  C  A,  a  seaport  of  Moquega,  the  most  southerly  department  of  Peru,  in  lat.  18°  28' s., 
and  long.  70°  24'  w.  Though  it  has  merely  a  roadstead,  it  affords  safe  anchorage  to  ship¬ 
ping,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  outlets  of  the  trade  of  Bolivia,  being  connected  with  LaPaz 
in  that  republic  by  a  mule-path  which  leads  across  the  west  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  Its 
exports  mostly  consist  of  copper,  silver,  alpaca,  wool,  and  guano.  A.  has  frequently  suf¬ 
fered  from  earthquakes;  a  most  destructive  one  occurred  in  1868.  About  230  vessels,  of 
some  260,000  tons,  enter  this  port  annually,  and  about  the  same  number  clear  it  with  car¬ 
goes.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  86°  F.  in  summer  to  52° 
in  winter.  Pop.  about  4000. 

AMCHAT,  a  seaport  of  Cape  Breton  island,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a 
harbor  for  the  largest  vessels.  It  is  near  the  Gut  of  Canso,  the  most  southerly  of  three 
channels  of  communication  between  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic.  The  t. 
has  about  1000  inhabitants,  is  largely  engaged  in  fishing,  and  at  the  head  of  its  harbor  a 
lead-mine  has  recently  been  opened. 

ARIEGE,  or  Arriege,  a  river  in  the  s.  of  France,  rises  in  the  department  of  the  east 
Pyrenees,  flows  through  a  beautiful  vale,  and  falls  into  the  Garonne  near  Toulouse. — 
The  department  of  Ariege,  which  lies  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pju’enees,  formed 
a  part  of  the  old  co.  of  Foix,  the  territory  of  Couserans,  and  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
is  bounded  n.  and  w.  by  Haute  Garonne,  e.  by  Aude,  s.  by  the  republic  of  Andorra  and 
the  Pyrenees.  It  contains  some  of  the  highest  mountain-summits  in  France,  such  as 
Fontargente,  9164ft.;  Serrere,  9592  ft.;  Montcalm,  10,513ft.;  Estats,  10,611  ft.;  Mont- 
valier,  9120  ft.  The  department,  nevertheless,  has  a  mild  climate.  Area,  1880  sq.m. 
Pop.  ’76,  244,795,  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture,  pasturage,  iron-mines,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  woolens,  linen,  pottery,  etc.  The  three  arrondissements  are  Foix,  Panders,  and 
St.  Girons.  Chief  towns,  Foix,  Pamiers,  St.  Girons. 

A'RIEL,  used  by  Isaiah  as  a  proper  name,  which  he  applies  to  Jerusalem,  as  “victo¬ 
rious  under  God.”  In  Shakespeare’s  Tempest,  A.  is  a  spirit  of  the  air,  in  the  service  of 
the  magician  “  Prospero.” 

A  KIES,  the  Ram,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  induing  the  first  30  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic  measured  from  the  vernal  equinox,  or  that  point  where  the  vernal  passage  of 
the  sun  across  the  equator  takes  place.  The  vernal  equinox,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the 
first  point  of  A.,  is  constantly  changing  its  position  among  the  fixed  stars,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  moving  westward  at  the  rate  of  50". 2  annu¬ 
ally.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  sign  A.  no  longer  corresponds  with  the 
constellation  A.,  which  was  the  case  about  2000  years  ago,  when  the  ecliptic  was  divided 
into  12  equal  parts  called  signs,  each  named  after  the  group  of  stars  through  which  it 
passed.  The  present  sign  A.  is  the  constellation  Pisces,  about  30°  w.  of  the  original 
sign;  and  although  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox  will  always  be  at  the  first  point  of  A., 
yet  nearly  24,000  years  will  elapse  before  that  point  will  again  coincide  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  constellation  A. 

A  RIL,  Arillus,  a  peculiar  covering  of  the  seed  in  some  plants,  formed  by  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  funiculus  (the  cord  which  attaches  the  ovule  to  the  placenta),  or  of  the  pla¬ 
centa  itself.  This  expansion  takes  place  after  fertilization,  and  sometimes  invests  the 
seed  entirely,  sometimes  only  partially.  In  the  nutmeg,  the  A.  forms  what  is  called 
mace.  In  tne  spindle-tree  ( euenymus  europceus )  it  forms  the  remarkable  orange-colored 
covering  of  the  seed. 

ARINO'RI  MORI.  See  Mori,  Arinori. 

ARI  NOS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which,  after  a  n.w.  course  of  700  m.,  enters  the  Tapajos, 
itself  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon,  in  lat.  9°  30' s.,  and  long.  58c  20'  w. 

ARI  ON,  a  celebrated  lute-player,  a  native  of  Methymna,  in  Lesbos,  about  700  b.c., 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  dithyrambic  meter.  According  to  a 
tradition  first  given  by  Herodotus,  and  afterwards  decorated  by  the  poets,  A.  was  sent 
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by  Periander,  ruler  of  Corinth,  to  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  at  Tarentum  won  the  prize  in  a 
poetical  contest.  As  he  returned  laden  with  gifts  in  a  Corinthian  ship,  the  avaricious 
mariners  determined  to  slay  him  and  seize  his  wealth;  of  this  the  poet-musician  v  as  toie- 
warned  by  Apollo  in  a  dream.  lie  asked  for  permission  to  try  his  skill  in  music,  ana 
after  playing  on  his  lute,  threw  himself  from  the  deck  into  the  sea.  Here  several  dol¬ 
phins,  charmed  by  his  music,  had  assembled  round  the  vessel.  On  the  back  ot  one  o 
them  the  musician  rode  safely  to  the  promontory  of  faenarus,  wheie  he  landed,  and 
journeyed  on  to  Corinth.  The  sailors  who,  arriving  afterwards,  assured  1  eriander 
that  A.  was  dead,  were  confronted  with  him,  when  they  confessed  their  guilt,  and  were 
crucified.  The  lute  and  dolphin  were  raised  among  the  constellations;  and  the  story 
became  a  favorite  theme  with  artists.  A.  W.  Sclilegel,  in  one  of  his  best  poems,  gives 
this  story  of  A. 

ARIOSTO,  Ludovicp,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets,  was  b.  at  Reggio,  Sept.  8, 
1474,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  military  governor  of  that  city.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law,  but  abandoned  it  for  poetry.  However,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  exert  himself  for  the  support  of  a  large  family,  left  as  a  burden  on  him  at  the 
death  of  his  father.  His  imaginative  powers  were  developed  in  early  life.  In  1503, 
after  he  had  written  two  comedies,  with  several  lyrical  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  court  of  the  cardinal  Hippolytus  d’Este,  who  employed  him  in 
many  negotiations.  Here,  in  Ferrara,  in  the  space  of  about  10  years,  he  produced  his 
great  poem  Orlando  Furioso,  which  was  published  in  that  city,  in  1  vol.  4to,  in  1516,  in 
40  cantos.  After  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  the  duke,  his  brother,  invited  the  poet  to  his 
service,  and  acted  to  him  with  great  kindness  and  liberality.  In  the  early  part  of  1521, 
a  second  edition  of  his  poems  was  published,  the  Orlando  Furioso  being  still  in  40  cantos. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  duke  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  wild  mountain-district  of  Garfagnana;  a  task  which  seems  more  like  a 
punishment  than  a  mark  of  honor.  A.,  however,  succeeded  in  this  arduous  undertaking; 
and  after  remaining  three  years  governor  of  the  quarter,  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  lived  comfortably,  nominally  in  the  service  of  his  patron,  but  in  reality  enjoying 
what  he  highly  prized — an  abundant  leisure  for  prosecuting  his  studies.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  composed  his  comedies,  and  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  his  Orlando.  At 
length,  in  the  latter  part  of  1532,  that  poem  made  its  appearance  in  a  third  edition, 
enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions  of  46  cantos.  He  now  became  seriously  ill  of  a  pain¬ 
ful  internal  distemper,  of  which,  after  a  few  months  of  suffering,  he  d.  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1533,  in  his  59th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Benedetto,  at  Ferrara, 
where  a  magnificent  monument  indicates  the  resting-place  of  his  remains.  A.  is  described 
as  a  man  of  noble  personal  appearance  and  amiable  character.  His  Orlando  Furioso  is 
a  romantic,  imaginative  epic,  marked  by  great  vivacity,  playfulness  of  fancy,  and  inge¬ 
nuity  in  the  linking  together  of  the  several  episodes.  It  takes  its  name  and  its  theme 
from  a  chivalrous  romantic  poem  by  Boiardo,  the  Orlando  Innamorato.  That  poem  treats 
of  the  wars  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Saracens,  confounded  as  they  were  by  tra¬ 
dition  with  those  of  Charles  Martel,  wherein  Orlando,  or  Roland,  stood  forward  as  the 
champion  of  Christendom.  Orlando  is  the  hero  of  Boiardo’s  piece,  and  falls  in  love  with 
Angelica,  a  clever  and  beautiful  oriental  princess,  sent  by  the  Paynim  to  sow  discord 
among  the  knights  of  the  Christian  armies.  The  story  of  this  lady  being  left  unfinished 
in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  is  taken  up  by  A.,  who  makes  her  fall  in  love  herself  with  an 
obscure  juvenile  squire,  on  which  Orlando  gets  furious,  and  long  continues  in  a  state  of 
insanity.  Besides  his  great  work,  A.  wrote  comedies,  satires,  sonnets,  and  a  number  of 
Latin  poems,  all  more  or  less  marked  with  the  impress  of  liis  genius.  In  1845,  Giam- 
peri,  a  librarian  of  Florence,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  at  Argenta,  near  Ferrara, 
an  autograph  manuscript  by  A. ,  containing  a  second  epic,  Rinaldo  Ardito,  describing, 
like  the  Orlando,  the  battles  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  against  the  Saracens.  The 
manuscript  had  been  mutilated,  and  contained  in  a  complete  form  only  the  cantos  3,  4, 
5,  while  2  and  6  were  imperfect;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  entire  poem  had  consisted  of 
12  cantos.  The  work  was  published  under  the  title  Rinaldo  Ardito  di  L.  Ariosto,  Fram- 
menti  Inediti  Pubblicati  sul  Manuscritto  Originale,  Florence,  1846.  In  genius  and  style,  it 
has  been  found  by  critics  by  no  means  to  accord  with  the  Orlando.  Of  the  Orlando  there 
are  three  several  translations  into  the  English  language:  the  first,  by  Sir  John  Harring¬ 
ton,  appeared  in  the  year  1634;  the  second,  by  John  Hoole,  in  1783;  and  the  third,  by  W. 
Stewart  Rose,  in  1823  and  following  years.  In  the  last  only  is  there  to  be  found  a  fair 
representation  of  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  original. 

ARIOVIS'TUS  (probably  the  Latinized  form  of  the  German  Ileer-fiirst,  army-prince), 
a  German  chief,  leader  of  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes,  was  requested  by 
the  Sequani,  a  Gallic  people,  to  assist  them  in  a  contest  against  the  HEdui.  Having 
gained  a  victory  for  the  Sequani,  A.  was  so  well  pleased  with  their  fine  country  (now 
Burgundy),  that  he  and  his  followers  determined  to  abide  there.  Many  other  Germans 
followed  him  into  Gaul,  where  he  soon  collected  an  army  of  120,000  men.  The  Gallic 
people  turned  now  for  help  towards  the  Romans,  and  Caesar  demanded  an  interview  with 
A.,  who  proudly  replied,  that  “he  did  not  see  what  Caesar  had  to  do  with  Gaul.”  After 
another  message  from  Caesar  had  been  treated  in  the  same  scornful  manner,  the  Roman 
forces  under  Caesar  advanced  and  occupied  Vesontium  (now  Besam^on),  the  chief  city 
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of  the  Sequani.  A  furious  engagement  took  place  (58  b.c.),  in  which  Homan  discipline 
prevailed  over  the  German  forces,  which  were  utterly  routed.  A.,  with  only  a  few 
followers,  escaped  over  the  Rhine  into  his  own  country.  His  subsequent  history  is 
unknown. 

ARISPE',  a  t.  in  Sonora,  the  extreme  n.w.  department  of  the  Mexican  confederation. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  western  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sonora,  which  is  said  to  lose  itself  in  an  inland  lake.  Its  pop.  lias  been 
astimated  as  high  as  7600.  The  surrounding  district  abounds  in  the  precious  metals,  as 
also  in  cotton,  wine,  grain,  and  live  stock. 

ARIS  TA  and  Aris'tate.  See  Awn. 

ARIS  TA.  Mariano,  1802-55,  a  Mexican  general.  He  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto,  May  8,  1846,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Americans  under  gen.  Taylor.  In 
1848,  he  was  minister  of  war,  and  two  years  later  president  of  Mexico.  In  1853,  Santa 
Anna  led  a  successful  revolution,  as  the  result  of  which  A.  was  deposed  and  banished. 

ARISTiE  US  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  best),  an  ancient  divinity  wdiose  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  earliest  times  was  widely  diffused  throughout  Greece,  but  whose  myth  is 
remarkably  obscure.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Gyrene,  the  latter  the  granddaughter  of  Peneius,  a  river-god  of  Thessaly.  She  is  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  A.  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  in  Africa,  whence  the  region  is  alleged 
to  have  derived  its  name  of  Cyrenaica.  Hermes  placed  the  child  under  the  protection 
of  the  Horae,  the  fosterers  of  cities,  culture,  and  education.  According  to  another  tra¬ 
dition,  A.  was  the  son  of  the  nymph  Melissa,  who  fed  the  infant  with  nectar  and  ambro¬ 
sia,  and  afterwards  intrusted  his  education  to  Chiron.  The  great  diversities  in  the 
legend  were  probably  caused  by  the  fusion  into  one  of  separate  local  divinities,  wiiose 
functions  were  similar,  and  whose  histories  were,  in  consequence,  carelessly  commin¬ 
gled.  After  A.  left  Libya,  he  went  to  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  where  he  was  taught  by  the 
muses  the  arts  of  healing  and  prophecy,  and  where  he  married  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  After  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  son 
Actaeon  (q.v.),  he  went  to  Ceos,  where  he  liberated  the  inhabitants  from  the  miseries  of 
a  destructive  drought  by  erecting  an  altar  to  Zeus  Icmceus — i.  e. ,  the  rain-maker.  He 
now  returned  to  his  native  land;  but  shortly  after,  set  out  a  second  time  on  a  voyage  of 
beneficence.  He  visited  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Magna 
Graecia,  leaving  ever}7wliere  traces  of  his  divine  benignity.  At  last  he  went  to  Thrace, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus:  and  after  a  brief  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mt.  Haemus,  he  disappeared  from  the  earth. 

This  myth  is  one  of  an  extremely  pleasing  character,  from  the  invariable  beneficence 
which  is  attributed  to  A.  It  is  less  disfigured  by  antliropopathic  errors  than  most  of 
the  myths  of  Greek  divinities.  A.  was  especially  worshiped  as  the  protector  of  vine 
and  olive  plantations,  and  of  hunters  and  herdsmen.  He  also  trained  men  to  keep  bee¬ 
hives,  and  averted  the  burning  heats  of  the  sun  from  the  open  fields.  Later  mythology 
often  identified  A.  with  the  higher  gods  Zeus,  Apollo,  Dionysus. 

ARISTAE  CHUS  of  Samos,  a  celebrated  ancient  astronomer,  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  who  flourished  281-264  b.c.  All  his  writings  have  perished,  ex-  $ 
cepting  a  short  essay  on  the  sizes  and  distances  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

In  this  he  shows  the  method  of  estimating  the  relative  distances  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  from  the  earth,  by  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  bodies  at  the  <:/  yv 
observer’s  eye  at  that  moment  when  the  moon  is  exactly  half  luminous.  \ 

It  will  be  obvious  from  a  glance  at  the  annexed  figure  that  the  three  \ 

bodies  must  then  form  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  moon  is  at  the  \ 

right  angle.  The  angle  MES.  then,  being  observed,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  ratio  \ 
betw^eenTEM  and  ES.  This  is  quite  correct  in  theory;  but  the  impossibility  \ 

of  determining  when  the  moon  is  exactly  half  illuminated,  renders  the  method  \ 

useless  in  practice.  Besides,  in  the  days  of  A. ,  there  wrere  no  instruments  \ 

for  measuring  angles  with  anything  like  accuracy.  A.  estimated  the  angle  at  \ 

E  at  83°,  and  determined  EM  to  be  ^  of  ES;  the  truth  being  that  the  angle  \ 

at  E  differs  only  by  a  fraction  of  a  minute  from  a  right  angle,  and  that  EM,  the  M  ^  >  1 
distance  of  themoon  from  the  earth,  is  about  ^  of  ES,  the  distance  of  the 
sun.  According  to  some  accounts,  A.  held,  with  the  Pythagorean  school,  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sun;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  Vitruvius  speaks  of  A.  as 
the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  concave  sun-dial. 

ARISTARCHUS  of  Samothrace,  a  grammarian,  who  lived,  about  150  b.c.,  in 
Alexandria,  wrhere  he  founded  a  school  of  grammar  and  criticism,  and  educated  the 
children  of  Ptolemy  Pliilopator.  His  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  and 
restoration  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  poets,  especially  of  Homer.  The  form  in  which  we 
now7  have  the  Homeric  poems  preserved  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  judgment 
and  industry.  The  strictness  of  his  critical  principles  has  made  his  name  a  general  term 
for  a  severely  just  and  judicious  critic.  Being  afflicted  with  an  incurable  dropsy,  he 
ended  his  life  by  voluntary  starvation  at  the  age  of  72.  The  fragments  of  his  writings 
that  have  been  preserved  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  scholia  on  Homer,  first 
published  by  Villoison  (Venice,  1788). 
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ARIS'TEAS,  an  entirely  fabulous  character,  who  may  be  styled  “the  wandering 
Jew”  of  popular  tradition  in  ancient  Greece.  First  we  find  A.  teaching  Homer;  then, 
some  ages  afterwards,  b.  at  Proconnesus,  an  island  in  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  is 
stated  that  having  visited  the  Arimaspa3,  the  gold-watching  griffin,  and  the  Hyperbo 
reans,  he  died  on  his  return  home ;  but,  soon  afterwards,  a  traveler  asserted  that  lie  had 
been  met  and  accosted  by  A.  Consequently,  neighbors  searched  the  house  where  the 
body  of  A.  was  supposed  to  be  lying,  but  it  could  not  be  found.  Seven  years  afterwards 
he  appeared  as  an  author,  and  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Arimaspeia,  in  three  books,  giving 
accounts  of  northern  and  central  Asia,  which  were  copied  by  Herodotus  and  others. 
After  thus  establishing  himself  as  a  poet,  he  vanished  again ;  and  after  340  years  of 
mystery,  reappeared  at  Metapontum,  in  the  s.  of  Italy,  where  he  advised  the  people 
to  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  an  altar  to  “the  everlasting  A.,”  assuring  them  that, 
when  Apollo  founded ^Ifeir  city,  he  (A.),  in  the  form  of  a  raven,  had  accompanied  the 
god,  and  had  assisted  in  the  ceremony.  In  the  early  controversy  of  the  Christian 
church,  heathens  sometimes  quoted  this  tale  of  A.  as  a  counterpart  to  the  miracles  re¬ 
corded  in  the  New  Testament. 

ARISTIDES,  surnamed  “The  Just,”  was  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  descended 
from  one  of  the  best  families  in  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  leaders  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  b.c).  It  had  been  arranged  that  each 
leader  (or  strategos)  should  hold  the  supreme  command  for  one  day;  but  A.,  who  saw 
the  folly  of  this  want  of  unity,  induced  his  companions  to  give  up  their  claims,  and 
make  Miltiades  commander-in- cliief,  which  proved  the  means  of  winning  the  battle. 
In  the  following  year  A.  was  chief  archon,  and  in  this  position,  as  in  every  other,  se¬ 
cured  the  general  respect  of  the  citizens.  Some  years  later,  probably  because  he  had 
opposed  the  plans  of  Themistocles,  that  unscrupulous  leader  brought  about  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  A.  It  is  said  that  when  an  illiterate  citizen,  who  did  not  know  him  personally, 
requested  him  to  write  his  own  name  on  the  voting  shell,  he  asked  the  man  whether  A. 
had  injured  him.  “  No,”  said  the  voter;  “  but  I  am  weary  of  hearing  him  always  styled 
‘  the  Just.’  ”  A.  submitted  to  the  sentence  with  dignity,  praying  to  the  gods,  as  he  left 
the  city,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  have  cause  to  repent  of  their  decision.  Only 
three  years  later,  Xerxes,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  had  invaded  Greece.  A.,  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  surrounded  by  that  of  the  Persians,  hastened  from  JEgina 
to  apprise  Themistocles  of  the  danger,  and  offer  his  aid.  After  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  A.  was  restored  to  popular  favor,  and  soon  afterwards  aided 
greatly  in  achieving  the  victory  at  Platsea,  in  which  he  commanded  the  Athenians.  In 
477  b.c.,  he  introduced  a  change  in  the  constitution,  by  which  all  citizens,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  rank,  were  admitted  to  political  offices.  As  showing  the  confidence  reposed 
in  A. ,  it  is  related  that  Themistocles  having  announced  that  he  had  a  scheme  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  Athens,  but  which  he  could  not  disclose  in  a  public  assembly,  A.  was 
deputed  to  consult  with  Themistocles  on  the  subject.  The  plan  was  to  secure  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Athens  by  burning  all  the  vessels  of  the  other  Greek  states,  her  allies,  then 
lying  in  a  neighboring  harbor.  A.  reported  to  the  people  that  nothing  could  be  more 
advantageous  than  the  plan  of  Themistocles,  but  nothing  could  be  more  unjust;  and 
the  matter  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  people.  After  a  variety  of  other  public 
services,  A.  died  in  old  age,  and  universally  respected,  468  b.c.,  so  poor  that  it  is  said 
his  funeral  had  to  be  provided  for  by  the  public.  He  left  a  son  and  two  daughters,  for 
whom  provision  was  made  by  state  bounty. 

ARISTI  DES,  iElius,  surnamed  Theodokus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  b.  about  117  a.d. 
son  of  a  priest  of  Zeus.  He  had  a  natural  taste  for  rhetoric  and  public  speaking,  and 
won  such  renown  for  eloquence  in  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Asia,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  him  in  several  cities.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  vain  of  his  attainments  in 
oratory.  For  13  j^ears  he  was  afflicted  with  some  strange  nervous  disease,  apparently 
hypnotism,  or  nervous  sleep,  something  like  mesmerism.  When  Smyrna  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  178,  A.  was  living  there,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  Aurelius  an  elo¬ 
quent  account  of  the  catastrophe;  the  emperor  responded  with  substantial  aid  for  the 
sufferers,  and  for  this  the  grateful  Smyrnseans  called  Aristides  the  founder  of  the  city, 
and  erected  to  him  a  bronze  statue.  The  onty  personal  honor  which  he  would  receive 
was  the  appointment  of  priest  of  Esculapius,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  about 
189  a.d.  His  works  extant  consist  of  orations  and  declamations,  which  show  no  great 
power,  and  two  treatises  on  rhetoric. 

ARISTIDES  of  Thebes,  a  Greek  painter  in  the  time  of  Apelles,  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  c.  b.c.,  and  brother  of  Nicomachus,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers.  He  was 
noted  for  power  of  expression  in  Ins  work,  one  of  his  finest  pictures  being  that  of  a  babe 
approaching  the  breast  of  its  mother  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and  whose  face  shows 
her  fear  lest  the  child  should  find  blood  instead  of  milk.  His  works  were  bought  at 
enormous  prices,  and  one  of  them  was  the  first  foreign  painting  ever  exhibited  "to  the 
public  in  Rome.  He  left  two  sons,  Nicerus  and  Ariston,  to  whom  he  taught  his  art. 

ARISTIP  PUS,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks, 
was  the  son  of  Aritades,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Cvrene,  in  Africa,  and  was  b.  in  that 
city  about  the  year  424  b.c.  Having  come  over  to  Greece  to  attend  the  Olympic  games, 
he  heard  so  much  of  Socrates,  that  he  was  filled  with  an  eager  desire  to  see  the  sage,  and 
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hurried  to  Athens,  where  he  became  one  of  his  pupils.  He  remained  with  Socrates  up 
nearly  to  the  last  moments  of  the  great  teacher,  though  he  does  not  at  any  period  seem 
to  have  followed  his  doctrines  or  his  practice.  We  know  that  subsequently  he  was  the 
object  of  strong  dislike,  both  to  Plato  and  to  Antisthenes,  the  stoic.  He  passed  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  his  life  in  Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  where  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  philosophic  voluptuary.  That  his  manners  must  have  been 
at  once  extremely  graceful  and  accommodating,  is  clear  from  the  saying  of  his  opponent, 
Plato,  wdio  declared  that  “A.  was  the  only  man  he  knew  who  could  wear  with  equal 
grace  both  fine  clothes  and  rags.”  Diogenes  Laertius  records  a  number  of  his  dicta, 
some  of  which  take  the  form  of  bons-mots,  and  indicate  a  sharp,  cutting,  lively,  and  self- 
complaisant  nature.  A.  also  lived  at  Corinth,  in  intimacy  with  the  famous  courtesan 
Lais,  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  Cyrene.  His 
daughter  Arete  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  superior  abilities,  inasmuch  as  her  father 
imparted  his  leading  doctrines  to  her,  and  she  to  her  son,  A.  the  younger  (hence  called 
Metrodidaktos,  “  taught  by  the  mother”),  by  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  sys¬ 
tematized.  A.,  in  all  probability,  published  nothing  during  his  life.  He  prided  himself 
more  upon  spending  his  days  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  philosophical  manner,  than  in 
elaborating  a  philosophical  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  race. 

The  Cyrenaic  school,  all  the  teachers  of  which  were  probably  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  A.  and  merely  carried  out  his  doctrines  to  their  legitimate  results,  professed  a  great 
contempt  for  speculative  philosophy,  and  for  physical  and  mathematical  knowledge. 
They  confined  their  investigations  to  morals,  and  formed  an  ethical  system  completely 
in  harmony  with  the  gay,  self-possessed,  worldly,  and  skeptical  character  of  their  mas¬ 
ter.  The  chief  points  of  the  Cyrenaic  system  wTere:  1.  That  all  human  sensations  are 
either  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  criterions  of  good 
and  bad.  2.  That  pleasure  consists  in  a  gentle,  and  pain  in  a  violent  motion  of  the  soul. 

3.  That  happiness  is  simply  the  result  of  a  continuous  series  of  pleasurable  sensations. 

4.  That  actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent,  and  that  men  are  concerned  only 
with  their  results.  Wieland  in  his  historico-philosopliical  romance,  Aristipp  und  einige 
seiner  Zeitgenossen  (A.  and  Some  of  his  Contemporaries),  presents  us  with  a  charming 
picture  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  great  philosophical  sensualist,  who  stood  out  in 
strong  relief  against  the  gloom  and  austerity  of  Antisthenes  and  the  cynical  school.  See 
W endt’s  De  Philosopliid  Cyrenaicd  (G-ott.  1842). 

ARISTOBU  LTJS,  an  Alexandrian  Jew  who  lived  under  Ptolemseus  Philometer  about 
175  b.c.,  and  was  considered  by  the  early  fathers  as  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  philosophy 
in  Alexandria.  He  was  long  considered  the  author  of  the  Exegetical  Commentaries  on  the 
Books  of  Moses  which  went  under  his  name,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  work  in 
question  was  the  composition  of  a  later  period.  Only  fragments  of  it  remain.  It  was 
intended  to  show  that  the  oldest  Greek  writers  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures; 
and  to  support  this  theory,  numerous  quotations  were  professedly  taken  from  Linus, 
Musseus,  Orpheus,  etc.,  of  which  the  Christian  apologists  made  abundant  use.  These, 
however,  have  long  been  considered  forgeries,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  exhibit  a  trace  of 
the  antique  Greek  spirit,  but  make  the  writers  speak  in  the  tone  and  style  of  the  Old 
Testament.  See  Valckenser’s  treatise,  De  Aristobulo  Judceo  (Leyden,  1806). 

ARISTOBU'LUS  I.,  Prince  of  Judea,  succeeded  his  father,  John  Hyrcanus,  in  106 
b.c.  The  son  took  the  title  of  king,  the  first  instance  of  its  assumption  among  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  He  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  his  father’s  will  left 
the  government,  and  imprisoned  all  but  one  of  his  brothers,  and  this  one  at  a  later 
period  was  put  out  of  the  way  through  the  influence  of  Salome,  the  queen.  During 
liis  reign  he  subdued  the  Itrurians  and  compelled  them  to  adopt  Jewish  laws.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  death  of  A.  was  hastened  by  remorse  for  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed. 

ARISTOBU'LUS  of  Cassakdria,  probably  the  same  with  the  Greek  historian  A., 
330  b.c.  ;  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  great,  wdiom  he  accompanied  in  his 
Asiatic  expeditions.  He  did  not  write  his  history  until  he  was  84  years  old,  and  he 
died  at  90.  Subsequent  historians,  Arrian  particularly,  made  free  use  of  Aristobulus, 
work. 

ARISTOC  RACY  (Gr.  aristocratia,  from  aristos,  best,  and  kratos,  power)  means  etymo¬ 
logically  the  power  or  government  of  the  best,  noblest,  or  most  worthy;  and  in  the  sense 
which  it  originally  bore,  A.  had  reference  not  to  a  social  class,  but  to  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  the  sovereignty  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  exclusive  altogether  of  the  slave  population,  which  generally  existed  in  anti¬ 
quity.  It  is  in  this  sense  also  that  we  use  it  when  we  speak  of  the  Italian  states  of  the 
middle  ages  as  aristocracies.  In  order  to  constitute  an  A.,  it  was  further  necessary  that 
the  minority  which  composed  it  should  consist  of  the  highest  class,  in  point  not  of  wealth 
alone,  but  of  birth  and  culture;  the  government  of  a  minority  in  numbers  simply,  being 
known  by  the  more  odious  name  of  an  oligarchy.  Were  the  whole  government  of 
England  intrusted  to  the  house  of  lords,  even  though  that  body  were  to  become  vastly 
more  numerous  than  it  is,  so  long  as  it  did  not  include  half  of  the  whole  adult  males,  and 
were  not  elective,  but  hereditary,  we  should  be  ruled  by  an  A.,  and  our  rulers  would  be 
aristocrats  in  the  antique  sense  of  the  term.  In  this,  its  political  sense,  the  term  A.  has 
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never  been  acclimatized  in  England,  because  the  thing  which  it  signifies  has  always  been 
unknown.  Our  territorial  nobility,  though  possessing  great  influence  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  has,  at  every  stage  of  its  career,  been  controlled  either  by  the  crown  from 
above  or  the  commons  from  below;  and  thus  it  is  that,  though  more  important  as  a 
social  influence  than  in  any  other  country,  the  English  A.  has  never  assumed  the  form 
of  a  ruling-class.  When  used  with  reference  to  English  society,  the  term  A.  has  two 
significations — a  narrower  and  a  wider  one.  According  to  the  first,  it  is  nearly  synony¬ 
mous  writh  nobility .  In  this  sense,  it  will  be  treated  of  under  that  head,  and  its  relative 
subdivisions.  According  to  the  second,  it  is  synonymous  with  gentry ,  and  includes  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  titled  and  untitled,  above  a  certain  very  indefinite  social  line. 
Perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  which  we  shall  make  to  a  definition  of  A.  in  this,  its 
proper  English  sense,  will  be  by  adopting  that  wdiich  Aristotle  has  given  not  of  aristo - 
cratia,  but  of  eugenciq^,  or  good  birth.  “ Good  birth,” he  says,  “is  ancient  (long  inherited) 
wealth  and  virtue.”  {Politic,  lib.  iv.  c.  7.)  The  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  either 
of  these  qualities  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  claim  to  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  A. , 
is  one  to  which  probably  not  two  persons,  either  within  or  without  the  pale,  wTould  return 
the  same  answer;  but  that  the  absence  of  either  would  be  a  ground  of  exclusion,  is  a 
point  on  which  there  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  No  amount  of  mere  wealth 
will,  in  general  confer  it  either  on  a  tradesman  or  his  immediate  descendants  (see  Gentle¬ 
man)  ;  and  scarcely  any  deeds,  however  noble,  will  give  it  to  him  who  is  not  the  possessor 
of  inherited  fortune.  Neither  Burns  the  gauger,  nor  Shaw  the  life-guardsman,  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  an  aristocrat,  though  nobody  denies  that  the  one  was  a  poet,  and  the 
other  a  hero.  But  when  the  claim  to  recognition  as  an  aristocrat  has  been  inherited,  it 
will  scarcely  be  lost  by  the  individual  himself,  however  adverse  may  be  his  worldly 
circumstances,  or  however  ignoble  his  conduct;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  an 
elevation  of  moral  tone  which  would  confer  it  even  on  a  beggar. 

ARISTOGEI  TON.  See  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton. 

ARISTOLO  CHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  aristolochiacecp  or  asarinece. 
This  order,  which  is  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous,  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs,  often  climbing  shrubs,  and  contains  upwards  of  130  known  species,  chiefly 
natives  of  warm  climates,  and  particularly  abundant  in  the  tropical  regions  of  South 
America.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  stalked,  often  with  a  stipule ;  the  flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  solitary,  hermaphrodite,  of  a  dull  color;  the  perianth  at  its  base  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  tubular,  sometimes  regular,  but  generally  very  irregular;  the  stamens  6  to  12, 
epigynous  (or  inserted  upon  the  ovary),  distinct,  or  adhering  to  the  style;  the  ovary  is 
generally  six-celled,  with  numerous  ovules;  the  style  simple,  the  stigmas  radiating,  as 
numerous  as  the  cells  of  the  ovary;  the  fruit  dry  or  succulent;  the  seeds  with  a  very 
minute  embryo  at  the  base  of  fleshy  albumen. — The  genus  A.  is  distinguished  by  a 
tubular  oblique  perianth,  generally  inflated  at  the  base,  the  mouth  dilated  on  one  side, 
and  by  stamens  adherent  to  the  style,  so  that  it  is  included  in  the  Linnsean  class  gynan- 
dria.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubby,  and  natives  of  tropical  countries,  some  of  them 
climbing  to  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees.  Several  are  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe ; 
One  only,  the  common  Birthwort  {A.  clematitis),  occurs  upon  the  continent  as  far  n. 
as  about  lat.  50°,  and  is  a  doubtful  native  of  England.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with 
erect,  naked,  striated  stem — heart-shaped  dark-green  leaves  on  long  stalks — the  flowers 
stalked,  and  growing  to  the  number  of  sometimes  7  together  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  the  tube  of  the  perianth  about  1  in.  long,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow  color.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  vineyards,  hedges,  about  the  borders  of  fields,  among"  rubbish,  and  in  waste 
places.  It  has  a  long  branching  root,  with  an  unpleasant  taste  and  smell,  which,  with 
the  roots  of  A.  rotunda  and  A.  longa,  two  herbaceous  species,  natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe, 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  being  regarded  as  of  great  service  in  cases  of 
difficult  parturition,  whence  the  English  name.  These  roots  possess  powerful  stimu¬ 
lating  properties,  and  those  of  the  southern  species  are  still  used  as  emmenagogues.  The 
root  of  A.  indica  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  the  Hindoos. — A.  serpentaria,  Virginian 
Snakeroot,  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  growing  in  woods.  It  has 
a  flexuous  stem,  8  to  10  in.  high,  bearing  heart-shaped  very  acute  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  on  stalks,  which  rise  from  the  root;  the  orifice  of  the  perianth  is  triangular.  The 
root  has  a  penetrating  resinous  smell,  and  a  pungent,  bitter  taste.  It  has  tong  been  a 
fancied  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  possesses  stimulant  and  tonic  proper¬ 
ties.  It  forms  an  article  of  export  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  and  bears  a  high 
price,  being  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine  in  certain  kinds  of  fever. — Its  reputation 
as  a  cure  for  serpent-bitoe  is  shared  by  other  species,  particularly  A.  angui'cida  and  A. 
gua'co  (the  guaco  of  Colombia),  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  The  juice  has 
certainly  the  power  of  stupefying,  and  even  of  killing  serpents;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
number  of  species  are  used  by  Egyptian  jugglers,  in  order  to  their  handling  serpents 
with  impunity. — Several  South  American  species  seem  also  to  possess  medicinal  prop¬ 
erties  analogous  to  those  of  the  Virginian  snakeroot. — A.  sipho,  a  climbing  shrub  of  15 
to  20  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  frequently 
planted  in  the  United  States,  in  Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  form  shady 
bowers.  It  has  very  large  heart-shaped  leaves  (a  foot  in  breadth),  of  a  beautiful  green. 
The  flowers  hang  singly,  or  in  pairs,  on  long  stalks;  the  tube  of  the  perianth  is  crooked 
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in  its  upper  part,  inflated  at  the  base,  and  veined  with  reddish-brown  veins,  having  a 
sort  of  resemblance  to  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  for  which  reason  the  shrub  is  some¬ 
times  called  pipe-shrub,  pipe-vine,  or  Dutchman’s  pipe.  The  tropical  species  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  beauty  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  their  flowers.  Some  of  them  are 
much  prized  ornaments  of  our  liot-houses. 

To  the  natural  order  aristolochiacece  belongs  also  the  genus  Asarum. 

ARISTOME'NES,  a  Messenian  statesman  and  general,  who  commanded  the  army  in 
the  second  Messenian  war.  He  fought  with  success  from  the  battle  of  Derae,  685,  until 
668  b.c.,  when  he  was  finally  defeated,  and  returned  to  Rhodes,  where  his  son-in-law  was 
one  of  the  reigning  princes.  His  fame  lasted  through  many  centuries. 

ARISTOPH  ANES,  the  only  writer  of  the  old  Greek  comedy  of  whom  we  possess  any 
entire  works,  was  the  son  of  one  Philippus,  and  was  b.  at  Athens  about  the  year  444 
b.c.  We  know  very  little  of  his  history.  Plato,  in  his  Symposium ,  relates  that  he  was 
fond  of  pleasure — a  statement  which  it  is  easy  to  credit  when  we  consider  the  tendencies 
of  his  profession  in  all  ages.  It  seems  equally  clear,  however,  from  the  vigorous  and 
consistent  expression  of  his  convictions  in  his  various  works,  and  from  the  fear¬ 
less  manner  in  wdiich  he  assails  the  political  vices  of  his  day,  that  he  was  possessed  of  an 
honest  and  independent  spirit.  He  appeared  as  a  comic  writer  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (427  b.c.).  The  piece  which  he  produced  was  entitled  Daitaleis  (the 
Banqueters),  and  received  the  second  prize.  It  ridiculed  the  follies  of  extravagance,  and, 
like  all  his  subsequent  works,  was  pervaded  by  a  contempt  of  modern  life,  and  an  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the  earlier  generations.  Next  year,  he  wrote 
the  Babylonian#;  in  which  he  satirized  Cleon,  the  so-called  demagogue,  so  sharply,  that 
the  latter  endeavored  to  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  by  insinuating  that  he 
■was  not  a  real  xVthenian.  This,  in  all  probability,  gave  rise  to  the  various  traditions  of 
A.  having  been  born  in  Rhodes,  Egypt,  etc.  Fragments  of  these  plays  remain.  In  425, 
his  Acharnians  obtained  the  first  prize.  It  was  written  to  expose  the  madness  of  the  war 
then  waging  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  exhibits  the  feelings  of  the  “peace-party” 
in  the  former  city.  It  is  still  extant.  In  424  appeared  Hippeis,  the  Knights  or  Horsemen. 
It  wras  the  first  which  the  poet  produced  in  his  own  name,  and  evinces  the  singular  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  author.  It  is  leveled  against  Cleon,  and  presents  us  with  a  striking  picture 
both  of  a  vulgar  and  insolent  charlatan,  and  of  the  fickle,  cunning,  credulous,  and  rather 
stupid  mob  over  whom  he  precariously  despotizes.  It  is  related  of  this  piece  that,  when 
no  actor  wTould  undertake  to  play  the  part  of  the  influential  Cleon,  A.  himself  imperson¬ 
ated  the  demagogue.  Unfortunately  for  the  character  of  Cleon,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  these  caricatures  and  misrepresentations  of  A.  have  been  received, 
as  historical  pictures.  How  far  they  are  from  the  truth,  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Grote, 
in  his  History  of  Greece.  See  Cleon.  In  428,  A.  produced  the  Clouds,  which,  along  with 
the  Knights,  are  the  two  most  famous  of  his  comedies.  They  exhibit  in  overflowing  rich¬ 
ness  that  fancy,  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  shrewd  insight  which  characterize  this  greatest 
of  all  Greek  comic  writers.  The  Clouds,  however,  displays  at  the  same  time  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  limitations  of  A. ’s  mind.  Its  aim  was  to  deride  the  pretensions  of  the  new 
sophistical  school,  and  to  point  out  its  pernicious  tendencies.  So  far  well.  But  A.,  who 
was  no  philosopher,  demonstrates  his  own  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  highest  range  of 
thought  and  character,  by  selecting  no  less  a  person  than  Socrates  as  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  a  sophist.  A.,  who  was  both  religiously  and  politically  conservative, 
had  apparently  no  clearer  conception  of  abstract  truth  than  is  involved  in  reverence  for 
the  sanctities  of  the  past,  the  old  gods,  old  traditions,  old  manners,  and  old  sentiments. 
He  had  an  instinctive  hatred  of  innovations,  and  considered  all  equally  pernicious.  As 
he  had  represented  Cleon  the  reformer  as  a  vulgar  innovator  and  demagogue,  ruled  by 
the  lowest  considerations,  he  makes  the  innovating  views  of  Socrates  also  proceed  from 
corrupt  motives,  veiled  perhaps  with  more  craft.  Alcibiades  is  caricatured  in  this  bril¬ 
liant  comedy  as  a  wildly  extravagant  youth,  whose  career  of  ruin  is  accelerated  by  the 
insidious  instructions  of  Socrates;  and  a  hint  is  thrown  out  towards  the  end  of  the  piece, 
which  unfortunately  proved  to  be  the  “  shadow”  of  a  “coming  event.”  A.  represents 
the  father  of  Alcibiades  as  about  to  burn  the  philosopher  and  his  whole  phrontistenon 
(subtlety-shop);  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  dramatic  vilification  of  the 
purest  of  heathen  moralists  led  to  that  persecution  which,  twenty  years  later,  culminated 
in  his  condemnation  and  death.  In  422  appeared  the  Wasps,  still  extant,  in  which  the  pop¬ 
ular  courts  of  justice  are  attacked;  and  three  years  later,  in  his  Peace,  he  returns  to  the 
subject  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  is  ridiculed  with  great  cleverness.  In  414,  he 
produced  two  comedies,  Amphiaraus  and  the  Birds,  both  of  which  caricature,  in  the  live¬ 
liest  manner,  the  Sicilian  expedition,  then  being  meditated,  but  which  proved  so  utter  a 
failure.  The  Lysistrata  belongs  to  the  year  411,  and  exhibits  a  civil  war  of  the  sexes,  as 
the  monstrous  issue  of  that  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In  his  Blutus  and  Ecclesiazusaiy 
which  respectively  appeared  in  408  and  392,  true  to  his  mission  as  the  enemy  of  innova¬ 
tion,  he  assailed  "the  newT  passion  for  Doric  manners  and  institutions,  and  ventured  to 
ridicule  Plato,  in  that,  however,  in  which  the  philosopher  is  weakest — namely,  his  polit¬ 
ical  theory.  Euripides,  also,  as  the  sophist  among  poets,  is  severely  handled  in  the  Frogs , 

which  belongs  to  the  year  405.  _  .  . 

A.  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  only  11  are  extant.  He  is  acknowledged  to  stand  far 
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above  all  his  contemporaries  or  successors  of  the  middle  and  new  comed}r  in  wealth  of  fancy 
and  beauty  of  language.  His  choruses  sometimes  exhibit  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry ; 
and  Plato  himself  says  that  the  soul  of  A.  was  a  temple  for  the  graces.  The  ingenu¬ 
ity  which  he  displays  in  the  mechanical  artifices  of  verse  is  not  less  wonderful.  Frogs 
are  made  to  croak  choruses,  pigs  to  grunt  through  a  series  of  iambics,  and  words  are 
coined  of  amazing  length — the  JScclesiazuscB  closes  with  one  composed  of  1<0  letters.  It 
only  remains  to  be  added,  what  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  personalities  in 
which  A.  indulged  descend  at  times  into  coarseness  and  indecency,  and  that  even  the 
gods  whom  he  undertook  to  defend  are  treated  with  levity,  and  placed  in  the  most 

ludicrous  lights.  .  „  _  ^ 

The  comedies  of  A.  have  been  edited  by  Brunck  (1781-1783),  Dindorf  (1  <94-1826), 
Bekker  (1829).  They  have  all  been  translated  into  German  by  Voss  (Brunswick,  1821), 
and  there  are  several^translations  of  single  plays  into  English. 


ARISTOTE  LI  A.  See  Maqui. 

AR  ISTOTLE  was  b.  at  the  Grecian  colonial  town  of  Stageira,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Strymonic  gulf  (now  the  gulf  of  Contessa,  in  Turkey  in  Europe),  in  the  year  384  b.c. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  the  practice  of  physic  was  hereditary.  His  father, 
Nikomachus,  was  the  friend  and  physician  of  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  father 
of  Philip,  and  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  great.  A.  lost  both  parents  while  he  was 
quite  young,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  Proxenus,  a  citizen  of  Atarneus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  who  was  then  settled  at  Stageira.  It  is  to  be  conjectured  that  liis  educa¬ 
tion,  such  as  it  was,  would  take  the  direction  of  preparing  him  for  the  famity  profes¬ 
sion,  and  that  whatever  knowledge  and  power  of  manipulation  attached  to  the  practice 
of  physic  at  that  time  would  rank  among  his  early  acquisitions.  In  after-life,  he  occu¬ 
pied  himself  largely  in  the  dissecting  of  animals,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 
that  had  been  derived  from  this  source  by  others  before  him.  It  seems  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  early  aband  oned  the  intention  of  following  physic  as  a  profession,  and 
aspired  to  that  cultivation  of  universal  knowledge  fonts  own  sake,  in  which  he  attained 
a  distinction  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

In  his  18th  year  (367  b.c.)  he  left  Stageira  for  Athens,  then  the  intellectual  center  of 
Greece  and  of  the  civilized  world.  Plato,  on  whom  he  doubtless  had  his  eye  as  his 
chief  instructor,  was  then  absent  at  Syracuse  in  that  extraordinary  episode  of  his  life, 
connecting  him  as  political  adviser  with  the  two  successive  Syracusan  despots — Diony¬ 
sius  the  elder,  and  Dionysius  the  younger — and  with  Dion.  A.,  therefore,  pursued  his 
studies  by  books,  and  by  the  help  of  any  other  masters  he  could  find,  during  the  first 
three  years  of  his  stay.  On  the  return  of  Plato,  he1  became  his  pupil,  and  soon  made 
his  master  aware  of  the  remarkable  penetration  and  reach  of  his  intellect.  The  expres¬ 
sions  said  to  have  been  used  by  Plato  imply  as  much;  for  we  are  told  that  he  spoke  of 
A.  as  the  “intellect  of  the  school.”  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  particu¬ 
lars  or  precise  information  as  to  the  early  studies  of  the  rising  philosopher.  He  remained 
at  Athens  twenty  years,  during  which  the  only  facts  recorded,  in  addition  to  his  study¬ 
ing  with  Plato,  are,  that  he  set  up  a  class  of  rhetoric,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  became 
the  rival  of  the  celebrated  orator  and  rhetorical  teacher,  Isocrates,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  attacked  with  great  severity.  It  was  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric  that  the  young  men 
of  Athens  got  the  principal  part  of  their  education  for  public  life.  They  learned  the 
art  of  speaking  before  the  dikasteries,  or  courts  of  law,  and  the  public  assembly,  with 
efficiency  and  elegance;  and  incidentally  acquired  the  notions  of  law  and  public  policy 
that  regulated  the  management  of  affairs  at  the  time.  We  can  easily  suppose  that  A. 
would  look  with  contempt  upon  the  shallowness — in  all  that  regarded  thought  or  subject- 
matter  —of  the  common  rhetorical  teaching,  of  which,  doubtless,  the  prevailing  excel¬ 
lence  would  he  in  the  form  of  the  address,  being  artistic  rather  than  profound  or  erudite. 
One  of  the  disciples  of  Isocrates,  defending  his  master  against  A.,  wrote  a  treatise 
wherein  allusion  is  made  to  a  work  (now  lost)  on  proverbs,  the  first  recorded  publication 
of  the  philosopher. 

The  death  of  Plato  (347  b.c.)  was  the  occasion  of  A.’s  departure  from  Athens.  It 
was  not  extraordinary  or  unreasonable  that  A.  should  hope  to  succeed  his  master  as  the 
chief  of  his  school,  named  the  academy.  We  now  know  that  no  other  man  then  exist¬ 
ing  had  an  equal  title  to  that  pre-eminence.  Plato,  however,  left  his  nephew  Spensippus 
as  his  successor.  We  may  suppose  the  disappointment  thus  arising  to  have  been  the 
principal  circumstance  that  determined  A.  to  stay  no  longer  in  Athens;  but  there  are 
also  other  reasons  that  may  be  assigned,  arising'out  of  his  relations  with  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  royal  family  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  and  Philip  had  come  into  open 
enmity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  he  went  in  his  37th  year,  after  a  stay  of  nearly 
20  years  in  Athens,  to  the  Mysian  town  of  Atarneus,  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  Here  he  lived  with  Hermeias,  the  chief  of  the  town,  a  man  of  sin¬ 
gular  energy  and  ability,  who  had  conquered  his  dominion  for  himself  from  the  Per¬ 
sians,  at  that  time  masters  of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor.  A.  had  taught  him  rhetoric  at 
Athens,  and  he  became  in  return  the  attached  friend  and  admirer  of  his  teacher.  For 
three  years  the  two  lived  together  in  the  stronghold  of  Atarneus;  but  by  treachery  and 
false  promises,  the  Rhodian  Mentor,  an  officer  in  the  Persian  service,  got  possession  of 
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the  person  of  Hermeias,  put  him  to  death,  and  became  master  of  all  the  places  held 
by  him.  A.  accordingly  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  island  of  Lesbos.  He  also  took  with  him  Pythias,  the  sister  of  Hermeias,  and 
made  her  his  wife.  In  a  noble  ode,  he  has  commemorated  the  merits  of  his  friend  thus 
lost  to  him  through  the  treachery  of  a  Qreek  renegade.  His  wife,  Pythias,  died  a  few 
years  afterwards  in  Macedonia,  leaving  him  a  daughter  of  the  same  name.  His  son, 
-Nikomachus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  chief  work  on  ethics — called,  in  consequence, 
A  ikomachean  Ethics — was  born  to  him  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  by  a  concubine. 

After  two  years’  stay  at  Mitylene,  he  was  invited  (in  the  year  342  b.c.,  age  42)  by 
Philip  to  Macedonia,  to  educate  his  son  Alexander,  then  in  his  14th  year.  What  course 
of  study  Alexander  was  made  to  go  through,  we  cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching 
ot  A.  for  at  least  three  years,  and  contracted  a  strong  attachment  to  his  preceptor, 
which  events  afterwards  converted  into  bitter  enmity.  The  two  parted  finally  when 
Alexander  commenced  his  expedition  into  Asia  (334  b.c.),  and  A.  came  from  Macedonia 
to  .Athens,  haying  recommended  to  the  future  conqueror,  as  a  companion  in  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  philosopher  Calisthenes,  whom  he  educated  along  with  Alexander.  Now  at 
the  age  of  50,  he  entered  on  the  final  epoch  of  his  life;  he  opened  a  school  called  the 
“Lyceum,  ’  from  its  proximity  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius.  From  his  practice  of 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  garden  during  his  lectures  arose  the  other  name  of  his 
school  and  sect,  the  Peripatetic.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  his  habit  to  give  a  morn¬ 
ing  lecture  to  select  pupils  on  the  more  abstruse  subjects,  and  one  in  the  evening  of  a 
more  popular  kind  to  a  general  audience.  He  may  now  be  supposed  to  have  composed 
his  principal  writings;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  known  of  the  dates  of  any 
of  them.  This  crowning  period  of  his  life  lasted  twelve  years.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens  obtained  an  ascendency,  and  among 
other  consequences,  an  accusation  was  prepared  against  A.,  the  pretext  being  impiety. 
With  the  fate  of  Socrates  before  his  eyes,  he  chose  a  timely  escape,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  322  b.c.,  took  refuge  at  Clialcis  in  Euboea,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he 
died,  aged  62.  He  had  long  been  afflicted  with  indigestion,  and  ultimately  sank  under 
this  malady. 

The  philosophy  of  A.  differed  from  that  of  Plato  on  many  points,  especially  in  the 
fundamental  doctrine  termed  the  theory  of  ideas.  The  Platonic  “  ideas”  or  “forms” 
were  conceived  as  real  existences,  imparting  all  that  is  common  to  the  particular  facts 
or  realities,  instead  of  being  derived  from  them  by  an  operation  of  the  mind.  Thus, 
the  actual  circles  of  nature  derive  their  mathematical  properties  from  the  pre-existing 
“idea,”  or  circle  in  the  abstract;  the  actual  men  owe  their  sameness  to  the  ideal  man. 
A.  was  opposed  to  this  doctrine  throughout,  although  he  always  speaks  of  its  author 
with  respect,  and  sometimes  with  affection.  The  whole  method  of  A.  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  Platonic  handling  of  philosophical  subjects:  he  was  a  most  assiduous 
observer  and  collector  of  facts,  from  which  he  drew  inductions  with  more  or  less 
accuracy.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  valued  facts  merely  in  criticising  the  views  that  he 
was  bent  upon  demolishing,  and  not  as  a  means  of  establishing  sound  theories. 

The  writings  of  A.  may  be  said  to  have  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  time.  Many  of  them  are  lost;  those  that  remain  refer  principally  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  departments. 

Astronomy,  mechanics,  physics,  were  treated  of  by  him  at  some  length ;  but  here  his 
failure  was  complete,  if  we  look  at  his  waitings  from  the  point  of  view  now  acquired. 
He  was  the  victim  of  capricious  fancies,  based  upon  doctrines  common  among  his 
contemporaries,  accepted  by  him  as  principles  of  reasoning,  and  conducting  him  to  the 
most  unsound  conclusions.  His  theory  of  the  rotation  of  the  sphere,  the  necessary  per¬ 
fection  of  circular  motion,  of  the  impossibility  of  a  vacuum,  and  the  like,  did  more  to 
confuse  than  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  putting  these  subjects  on  a  rational  basis;  for  he  was  very  shortly  followed 
by  a  series  of  men,  who  both  observed  and  reasoned  soundly  respecting  them,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  great  subsequent  progress — namely,  Euclid,  Apollonius,  Archi¬ 
medes,  Eratosthenes,  and  Hipparchus. 

The  thirteen  books  called  metaphysics  contain  much  profound  thought,  but  are 
obscure  and  defective^  arranged ;  indeed,  neither  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  books 
nor  the  title  which  they  bear,  can  be  ascribed  to  A.  himself.  The  subject  to  which  they 
are  devoted  is  ontology — the  science  of  ens,  quatenus  ens — which  he  terms  philosophia 
prima ,  and  sometimes  theology.  He  distinguishes  three  branches  of  theoretical  philos¬ 
ophy.  1.  Physics — the  study  of  sensible  material  particular  things,  each  of  which  differs 
from  every  other,  and  all  of  which  have  in  themselves  the  principle  of  change  or 
motion.  2.  Mathematics — that  of  geometrical  and  numerical  entities,  known  by  general 
definitions,  susceptible  neither  of  change  nor  of  movement,  capable  of  being  considered 
and  reasoned  upon  apart  from  matter,  but  not  capable  of  existing  apart  from  matter. 
3.  The  first  or  highest  philosophy — which  studies  the  essences  of  things  eternal, 
unchangeable,  and  apart  from  all  that  change,  movement,  and  differentiation  which 
material  embodiment  involves. 

The  metaphysics,  or  first  philosophy,  does  in  fact  deal  with  the  extreme  abstractions 
or  generalities  of  all  sciences.  It  is  a  collection,  partly  of  doubts  and  difficulties,  partly 
of  attempted  solutions,  upon  these  last  refinements  of  the  human  mind.  It  includes 
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many  valuable  comments  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  others  anterior  to  or  contem¬ 
porary  with  A.  The  general  terms  and  subtle  distinctions  which  this  treatise  first 
brought  to  view,  were  highly  prized  throughout  all  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages. 

He  appears  in  a  very  different  light  in  his  great  work  on  animals.  He  has  here 
amassed  a  stock  of  genuine  observations,  and  also  introduced  a  method  of  classification 
which  continues  to  this  day  as  the  most  approved  groundwork  of  zoological  classifica¬ 
tion.  In  this  work  we  see  perhaps,  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  the  two  great 
qualities  of  his  mind,  rarely  coupled  in  the  same  individual— the  aptitude  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  logical  method.  The  excellence  shown  in  his  various  writings  generally 
depends  upon  one  or  other  of  these  qualities. 

His  organon  or  logic  is  his  complete  development  of  formal  reasoning,  and  is  the  basis 
and  nearly  the  wllble  substance  of  syllogistic  or  scholastic  logic.  This  science  he 
almost  entirely  created.  Mr.  Grote  observes  {History  of  Greece,  part  ii.  chap,  lxviii.) 
that  “  wdiat  -was  begun  by  Socrates,  and  improved  by  Plato,  wras  embodied  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  formal  logic  by  the  genius  of  A. ;  a  system  which  was  not 
only  of  extraordinary  value  in  reference  to  the  processes  and  controversies  of  its  time, 
but  which  also,  having  become  insensibly  worked  into  the  minds  of  instructed  men,  has. 
contributed  much  to  form  what  is  correct  in  the  habits  of  modern  thinking.  Though  it 
has  now  been  enlarged  and  recast  by  some  modern  authors  (especially  bv  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  his  admirable  System  of  Logic)  into  a  structure  commensurate  with  the  vast 
increase  of  knowledge  and  extension  of  positive  method  belonging  to  the  present  day— 
we  must  recollect  that  the  distance  between  the  best  modern  logic  and  that  of  A.  is 
hardly  so  great  as  that  between  A.  and  those  who  preceded  him  by  a  century — Empe¬ 
docles,  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Pythagoreans;  and  that  the  movement  in  advance  of  these 
latter  commences  with  Socrates.” 

A  considerable  portion  of  his  writings  relate  to  the  human  mind  and  body.  In 
one  of  these,  a  short  treatise  on  Memory  and  Recollection,  he  gave  the  first  statement  of 
the  laws  of  association  of  ideas. 

His  treatises  on  rhetoric  and  poetics  were  the  earliest  development  of  a  philosophy  of 
criticism,  and  still  continue  to  be  studied.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  his  elabo¬ 
rate  disquisitions  on  ethics. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  greatest  works  is  his  Politics,  based  upon  a  collection  made  by 
himself  of  158  different  constitutions  of  state;  the  collection  itself  being  unhappily  lost. 
Here  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  observer,  which  indeed  is  no  less  apparent  in  the 
works  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that  he  gives  no 
evidence  of  having  read  the  historian  Thucydides;  and  his  only  reference  to  Herodotus 
is  on  a  point  of  natural  history.  Yet  the  narratives  and  descriptions  contained  in  the 
works  of  both  these  writers  are  probably  of  as  much  value,  and  as  much  in  point,  in  a 
political  philosophy,  as  the  very  best  observations  made  by  himself. 

The  great  current  distinctions  of  matter  and  form,  substance  and  quality,  actuality 
and  potentiality,  are  due  to  A.  See  Grote’s  Aristotle,  1872. 

ARISTOX'ENUS,  of  Tarentum,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle’s,  and  one  of  the  oldest  writers 
upon  music,  flourished  about  330  years  b.c.  He  was  extraordinarily  active  and  versatile 
in  his  literary  studies,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of  450  treatises  on  music, 
history,  and  philosophy.  On  the  death  of  Aristotle,  he  fully  expected  to  be  appointed 
his  successor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  mortified  when  Theophrastus  was  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  but  tliis  statement  is  discredited  by  many.  He  founded  a  school  of  musicians, 
who  were  called  after  him,  Aristoxeneans,  and  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
that  they  judged  of  the  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale  exclusively  by  the  ear,  while  the 
Pythagoreans  determined  these  mathematically.  Except  his  Elements  of  Harmony,  in 
three  books,  which  we  still  possess,  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings  survive  in 
later  authors. 

ARI'TA,  one  of  the  most  famous  seats  of  the  Japanese  porcelain  industry,  in  the 
province  of  Hizen,  Japan,  containing  8  or  10  quarries  of  finest  kaolin  clay.  The  town 
lies  300  ft.  above  the  sea,  contains  80  potteries  and  12  kilns;  pop.  6400.  Seven  other 
villages  devoted  to  the  ceramic  industry  are  near  A.,  and  receive  their  clay  from  its 
quarries.  These  contain  in  all  100  porcelain  and  faience  factories,  and  in  each  village 
are  two  nobon,  or  series  of  kilns  with  from  12  to  14  ovens  each.  Some  of  the  kilns  have 
22  chambers.  All  the  nobori  are  built  up  the  sides  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  heat  and  flames 
may  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  topmost  oven.  The  baking  of  the  biscuit  ware 
requires  24  hours,  the  pieces  being  left  in  20  days  for  annealing.  Fine  vases  have  three 
firings,  one  for  biscuit,  one  for  glaze,  and  the  final  for  color  and  gilding.  The  beds  of 
clay  were  first  discovered  and  put  to  use  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  They  are 
the  detritus  of  old  volcanic  rocks,  are  white,  compact,  and  amorphous,  with  few  visible 
crystals  of  quartz.  Though  of  various  qualities,  they  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
Smaller  beds  furnish  fine-layered  clays,  which  yield  light  yellow  and  green  glazes.  From 
A.  came  most  of  the  Japanese  porcelain  and  faience  long  renowned  in  Europe,  and  now 
so  familiar  in  America.  The  wares,  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  for  safety,  are  shipped 
from  Imari,  the  seaport,  or  from  Nagasaki,  hence  sometimes  receiving  the  names  of  the 
latter  places. 
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ARITHMETIC  is  the  science  that  treats  of  numbers  (Gr.  anthmos).  It  is  sometimes 
divided  into  theoretical  and  practical ;  the  former  investigating  the  properties  of  numbers 
and  their  combinations,  the  latter  applying  the  principles  so  established,  in  the  form  of 
rules,  to  actual  calculations.  Some  restrict  the  term  A.  to  this  art  of  reckoning,  assign¬ 
ing  the  investigation  of  the  principles  to  analysis. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  A.  made  little  progress,  owing  to  their  clumsy 
modes  of  notation.  Few  of  their  writings  on  the  subject  have  come  down  to  us;  the 
most  important  are  those  of  Euclid  (7  to  10  B.  of  the  Elements),  Archimedes,  Diopliantus, 
and  Nicomachus.  After  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  and  the  Arabic  or 
Hindu  numerals  (see  Numerals),  about  the  lltli  c.,  A.  began  to  assume  a  new  form;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  16th  c.  that  the  double  rule  of  three,  or  compound  proportion,  was 
discovered,  and  decimal  fractions  were  introduced.  The  invention  of  logarithms  in  the 
17th  c.  is  the  last  great  step  in  advance  that  the  art  has  made.  Passing  over  the 
elementary  operations  of  addition,  etc.,  the  chief  heads,  such  as  Fractions,  Decimals, 
Proportion,  Logarithms,  etc.,  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

ARITHMETICAL  MEAN  is  that  number  that  lies  equally  distant  between  two  others; 
thus,  the  a.  m.  between  11  and  17  is  14,  which  is  found  by  taking  half  their  sum. 

ARITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION  is  a  series  of  numbers  that  increase  or  diminish  by 
a  common  difference,  as  7,  10,  13,  16,  19,  22;  or  12,  10£,  9,  7\,  6.  To  find  the  sum  of 
such  a  series,  multiply  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms  by  half  the  number  of  terms. 
The  series  of  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  form  an  A.  P.,  of  which  the  difference 
is  1. 

ARITHMETICAL  SIGNS  are  arbitrary  m'arks  or  symbols  used  to  denote  the  operations 
to  be  performed  on  numbers,  or  the  relations  existing  between  them.  Ex.  gr.,  7  -|-  5 
indicates  that  7  and  5  are  to  be  added  together;  7  —  5,  that  5  is  to  be  subtracted  from  7; 
75  that  7  is  to  be  raised  to  the  fifth  power;  7  -f-  5  —  15  —  3,  that  when  7  and  5  are  added 
together,  the  result  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  15  and  3.  The  same  signs  are  also 
used  in  algebra;  and  an  enumeration  and  explanation  of  them  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  treatise  on  arithmetic  or  algebra. 

ARI'TJS,  the  celebrated  founder  of  Arianism,  was  a  native  of  Libya,  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  b.  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  3d  century.  About  the  year  306 
a.d.,  Alexandria  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  violence  of  its  religious  disputes,  and  m 
these  A.  was  largely  mixed  up.  At  first,  he  took  part  with  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycop- 
olis,  in  upper  Egypt,  a  man  who  was  strenuously  opposed  to  certain  notions  of  disci¬ 
pline  entertained  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria;  but  afterwards  he  became  reconciled 
to  the  latter,  who  made  A.  a  deacon.  The  reconciliation,  however,  was  brief.  A.  once 
more  took  the  part  of  Meletius,  and  was  excommunicated  by  Peter  in  consequence;  but 
the  latter  dying  soon  after,  Achillas,  his  successor,  restored  A.  to  his  office,  and  even 
advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  presbyter,  313  a.d.  His  new  function  required  that 
he  should  interpret  the  Scriptures,  and,  as  he  possessed  an  abundance  of  natural  gifts, 
united  with  great  learning,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  preaching  should  have  become 
popular,  and  his  peculiarities  of  opinion  been  vehemently  embraced.  The  first  time, 
however,  that  A.  was  brought  into  collision  on  a  point  of  doctrine  with  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  was  in  318  a.d.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  successor  of  Achillas, 
having  in  a  public  assembly  of  clergy,  while  speaking  of  the  Trinity,  said  that  it  con¬ 
tained  one  single  essence,  or  indivisible  unity  of  substance,  A.  alleged  that  such  a  con¬ 
ception  was  impossible  to  the  human  mind,  and  accused  Alexander  of  Sabellianism — 
i.e.,  of  destroying  the  distinction  of  persons.  The  dispute  grew  hot,  and  a  conference 
which  was  held  to  settle  it  only  embittered  the  disputants.  In  maintaining  his  ground, 
A.  went  beyond  his  first  statement  of  the  absolute  distinctness  of  person  between  the 
Father  and" the  Son;  he  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  co-equal  or  co-eternal  with  the 
Father,  but  only  the  first  and  highest  of  all  finite  beings,  created  out  of  nothing  by  an 
act  of  God’s  free  will,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  Father. 

A.  was  successful  in  securing  the  adherence  of  large  numbers  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  "Minor.  In  321  a  synod  of  bishops  was  held  at  Alexan¬ 
dria.  These  deposed  and  excommunicated  A.,  and  active  measures  were  taken  to  let 
this  decision  be  known  over  all  the  Christian  churches;  Alexander  himself  wrote  num¬ 
erous  letters  (two  of  which  are  still  extant),  exhorting  the  bishops  not  to  receive  the 
“heretic.”  In  consequence  of  these  violent  steps,  the  breach  was  widened  between 
both  parties.  To  escape  persecution,  A.  retired  to  Palestine,  where  he  wrbte  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Eusebius,  who  was  bishop  of  Nicomedeia,  a  city  of  Bitliynia,  and  not  far  from 
Constantinople.  Eusebius,  one  of  the  most  influential  Christians  of  his  time,  warmly 
sympathized  with  him;  wrote  in  his  behalf  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  others; 
absolved  him  from  the  Alexandrian  synod’s  excommunication;  and  in  323  convened 
another  synod  in  Bithynia,  which  pronounced  favorably  on  A.  He  even  enlisted  Con. 
stantine  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  the  half-pagan  emperor 
addressed  admonitions  to  both  Alexander  and  A.,  assuring  them  that  the  point  in  dis¬ 
pute  was  a  trifling  one,  and  ought  not  to  provoke  a  serious  quarrel.  While  A.  was 
residing  at  Nicomedeia,  lie  wrote  a  theological  work  in  verse  and  prose,  called  Tlialeia, 
some  fragments  of  which  remain,  and  indicate  an  earnest  and  philosophic  mind,  but  at 
the  same  time  contain  expressions  which  could  not  but  pain  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of 
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Christ.  The  Thaleia  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  the  Arian  neophytes,  who  thus 
kindled  the  passions  of  their  adversaries,  and  increased  the  virulence  of  the  contest. 
The  comedians,  who  were  pagans,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  ridicule  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  theaters.  The  officers  of  the  emperor  in  several  cities  wished 
to  repress  this  profane  temerity,  but  the  interference  only  created  greater  confusion. 

It  now  became  impossible  for  the  emperor  to  remain  neutral  or  indifferent,  with 
safety  to  himself,  or  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  whom 
he  had  appointed  mediator  betwixt  Alexander  and  A.,  took  part  with  the  former,  and 
reported  unfavorably  of  A.  The  result  was,  that  Constantine,  in  order,  as  he  thought, 
to  effect  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  convoked  the  memorable  council  of  Nicaea 
(Nice,  q.v.),  in  Bitliynia,  325  a.d.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world,  but  especially  from  the  east,  were  present,  besides  numbers 
of  priests,  deacons,  and  acolytes.  A.  boldly  expounded  and  defended  liis  opinions.  He 
declared  in  the  most  unambiguous  manner  that  the  Son  of  God  was  created  out  of 
nothing:  that  he  had  not  always  existed;  that  he  was  not  immutable  or  impeccable;  that 
it  was  through  his  free-will  he  remained  good  and  holy;  that  if  he  had  chosen,  he  could 
as  easily  have  sinned  as  not ;  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a  mere  creature  and  work  of  the 
Deity.  He  further  affirmed  that  the  Sou  of  God  wras  not  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father;  that  he  was  not  the  “Word”  or  “  Wisdom,”  properly  speaking;  and  that  the 
Scriptures  only  attribute  these  names  to  him  as  they  do  to  other  created  intelligences. 
These  propositions  were  listened  to  with  great  calmness  by  the  bishops,  but  the  inferior 
clergy,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  manifested  the  most  violent  opposition.  The 
document  containing  his  confession  of  faith .wras  torn  to  pieces  before  his  face.  Argu¬ 
ments,  however,  of  a  more  rational  kind  were  also  employed.  Alexander  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  young  deacon,  Athanasius,  the  equal  of  A.  in  eloquence,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  logic.  It  was  principally  by  the  reasonings  of  Athanasius  that  the  council 
was  persuaded  to  define,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead — viz., 
the  absolute  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  and  the  absolute  equality  of  the  three  persons. 
All  the  bishops  subscribed  it  except  two,  Theonas  of  Marmarica,  and  Secundus  of 
Ptolemais,  who  had  the  heroism  (for  it  must  be  considered  such)  to  follow  the  banished 
A.  into  Illyricum. 

An  imperial  edict  was  now  issued  commanding  the  writings  of  A.  to  be  burned,  and 
threatening  with  capital  punishment  all  who  should  be  convicted  of  concealing  them. 
This  change  in  the  emperor’s  sentiments  as  to  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  at  issue  is 
attributed  by  some  writers  to  his  recognizing  the  will  of  heaven  in  the  harmonious  con¬ 
sent  of  so  many  bishops.  A  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  he  anticipated  the  utmost 
social  confusion  from  the  collision  of  opinions,  and  resolved  to  crush  that  which  was  at 
once  the  youngest  and  the  weakest,  hoping  thereby  to  remove  the  ground  of  disturbance. 
He  was  mistaken,  however.  At  Alexandria,  the  Arians  continued  in  a  state  of  open 
insurrection,  and  began  to  league  themselves  with  other  condemned  sects,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  mutual  defense.  The  great  influence  of  Eusebius  was  also  exerted  on  behalf 
of  the  exiled  heretic,  as  wfill  as  that  of  Constantia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
herself  embraced  Arian  tenets,  and  in  328,  permission  was  granted  him  to  return  from 
Illyricum.  Constantine  wras  very  gracious,  perhaps  because  he  thought  the  chances  of 
peace  being  restored  to  the  community  were  now  greater,  for  it  had  been  represented  to 
him  by  Eusebius  that  the  doctrines  of  A.  did  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  the 
Nicene  council.  In  330  a.d.,  A.  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor,  and  succeeded  in 
convincing  him  that  Eusebius  had  only  spoken  the  truth.  In  the  confession  of  faith 
which  he  presented,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Son  was  born  of  the  Father  before  all 
ages,  and  that  as  the  “  Word,”  he  had  made  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  The 
emperor  was  satisfied,  and  sent  orders  to  Athanasius,  now  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to 
receive  A.  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  This  Athanasius  refused  to  do,  and  a 
series  of  tumults  was  the  consequence.  Eusebius  was  greatly  irritated.  He  called  a 
synod  of  bishops  at  Tyre,  in  335  a.d.,  which  proceeded  to  depose  Athanasius.  The 
emperor  was  even  prevailed  on  to  remove  the  latter  to  Gaul,  though  he  alleged  as  his 
reason  that  he  wished  to  deliver  him  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  In  the 
.same  year,  another  synod  met  at  Jerusalem,  which  revoked  the  sentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  uttered  against  A.  and  his  friends.  Still  the  majority  of  the  Christians  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  clung  to  the  doctrines  of  Athanasius,  and  resolutely  resisted  every  effort  to  establish 
the  new  opinions  among  them.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  A.,  in  336  a.d.,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  presented  the  emperor  with  another  apparently 
■orthodox  confession  of  faith;  whereupon  orders  were  issued  to  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  to  administer  to  Arius  the  holy  communion  on  the  Sunday  following. 
This  was  considered  a  grand  triumph  by  Eusebius  and  his  friends,  and  when  the  day 
arrived,  they  escorted  A.,  as  a  guard  of  honor,  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
When  about  to  enter  the  temple  in  which  it  was  intended  that  he 'should  be  received 
■with  solemn  pomp,  he  retired  a  moment  to  relieve  nature,  but  fainted,  and  died  of  a 
violent  hemorrhage.  His  disciples  declared  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  while  the  ortho¬ 
dox  devoutly  affirmed  that  God  had  answered  the  prayers  of  Alexander. 

A.  wras  exceedingly  handsome,  but  the  harassing  cares  of  a  life  spent  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  his  adversaries, are  said  to  have  given  him  a  worn  and  haggard  look.  His 
manners  were  graceful  and  modest;  he  was  noted  for  even  an  ascetic  abstinence,  and  the 
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purity  of  Ins  moral  character  was  never  challenged  by  a  single  enemy.  A.  is  said  to 
h  tve  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and  travelers,  in  popular  measures,  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  his  peculiar  tenets;  but  no  traces  of  these  survive. 

After  the  death  of  A.,  his  followers  rallied  round  Eusebius,  now  bishop  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  (-338),  from  whom  they  were  styled  Eusebians.  The  reconciliatory  middle  party 
ot  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (d.  340  a.d.),  who  wished  to  end  the  great  controversy  by  abstain¬ 
ing  from  all  strict  dogmatic  assertions  on  the  matter,  soon  dwindled  into  insignificance 
between  the  two  contending  parties.  Constans,  who  ruled  the  west  after  the  death  of 
Constantine  (337),  and  Constantius,  in  the  east,  made  an  essay  towards  reconciliation; 
but,  it  failed  at  the  synod  of  Sardeis  (347),  where  the  occidental  bishops  gathered  them¬ 
selves  round  Athanasius  in  support  of  the  homoousian  doctrine  (identity  or  sameness  of 
substance ),  while  in  a  separate  council  at  Philippopollis,  the  oriental  bishops  asserted  the 
nomoiousian  doctrine  (implying  merely  similarity  of  substance).  Slight  as  might  appear 
the  verbal  difference  between  the  two  parties,  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy  was 
intense,  and  pervaded  almost  all  departments  of  public  and  private  life.  Constantius 
having,  by  the  death  of  Consians  (350)  and  conquest  over  Magnentius  (353),  gained 
dominion  over  the  west,  the  Arian  cause,  which  he  favored,  triumphed  at  the  synod  of 
Arelate  or  Arles  (353),  and  at  that  of  Milan  (355).  These  victories,  however,  were  more- 
apparent  than  real.  The  Nicene  doctrine  had  still  strong  support  on  its  side, and  was  strictly 
maintained  by  the  banished  Athanasius  and  his  friends,  while  the  Antinicseans,  soon, 
after  their  triumph,  were  divided  into  at  least  three  parties.  The  old  Arians,  also  styled 
Anomoeoi,  or  Heterousians,  asserted,  in  the  boldest  style,  their  doctrine  of  “distinct 
substances.”  The  semi-Adrians  (a  large  majority  in  the  eastern  church)  maintained  the 
homoiousian  doctrine  of  similar  substances.  A  third  party  held  the  same  doctrine  with 
some  qualification.  Morally,  the  victory  was  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  Nicaeans.  Julian 
the  apostate  (361-363),  iu  his  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion,  left  all  parties  at  liberty  to 
contend  as  they  pleased  with  one  another,  so  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  his  plans. 
Jovianus  and  his  followers  in  the  west,  Yalentinianus  I.,  Gratianus,  and  Valentinianus 
II.,  extended  full  toleration  to  both  parties.  Arianism,  at  last,  was  virtually  abolished 
in  the  Roman  empire,  under  Theodosius  in  the  east  (379-395),  and  Yalentinianus  II.  in  the 
west.  Among  the  German  nations,  however,  it  continued  to  spread  through  missionary 
efforts.  Bishop  Ulfilas,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  Mceso-Gothic  language,  had  been 
the  means  of  converting  the  west  Goths  to  Arian  Christianity  as  early  as  348;  and  they 
adhered  to  it  until  the  synod  of  Toledo  in  589.  The  east  Goths,  Yandals,  Burgundians, 
the  Suevi  in  Spain,  and  the  Longobards  also  adopted  Arianism ;  but  in  all  these  instances 
the  Nicene  doctrine  ultimately  prevailed,  most  slowly  among  the  Longobards,  who 
retained  the  Arian  creed  until  662.  The  Arian  controversy  has  never  excited  any  great 
interest  in  modern  times,  though  in  England  it  was  revived  for  a  time  by  the  writings  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (1675-1729),  and  also  by  IVhiston,  who  d.  in  1752. 
More  recently,  a  part  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  the  denial  of  “the  eternal  sonsliip,”  was 
broached  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  society  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  a  few  followers; 
but  it  was  soon  suppressed  by  the  conference.  Pure  Arianism  can  hardly  now  be  said 
to  exist.  It  has  gradually  lapsed  into  Unitarianism.  See  Unitarians. 

ARIZO  NA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  lying  between  31°  20'  and  37°  n.  lat,,  and 
109°  and  115°  w.  long.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Nevada  and  Utah,  e.  by  New  Mexico,  s. 
by  Mexico,  w.  by  California.  Area,  113,916  sq.  miles.  The  surface  consists  of  elevated 
table-lands  intersected  by  mountains  and  interspersed  with  valleys.  Grazing  lands  cover 
three  fourths  of  the  territory,  but  its  chief  wealth  lies  in  its  mineral  resources.  Pop.  ’70, 
9658;  capital,  Prescott.  A.,  formerly  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  was  organized  as  a  separate 
territory  in  1863. 

*  ARIZO  NA  (ante),  one  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  bounded  n.  by  Utah,  e. 
by  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  s.  by  Mexico,  w.  by  the  states  of  California  and  Nevada* 
extending  from  31°  37' to  37°  n.,  and  from  109°  to  114°  25' w. ;  area  about  114,000  sq.  miles. 
This  territory  was  taken  in  1863  from  that  of  New  Mexico,  including  also  the  Gadsden 
purchase,  and  in  1870  had  9568  inhabitants,  besides  Indians.  The  latter  number  about 
32,000,  of  whom  5000  are  settled  on  reservations.  Those  on  the  reservations,  and  some 
of  the  roving  tribes,  are  friendly  with  the  whites,  but  many  are  hostile,  and  of  these  the 
Apaches  are  the  most  numerous  and  warlike,  comprising  several  tribes  scattered  over 
the  middle  and  eastern  part  of  the  territory.  Of  the  friendly  Indians  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  are  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  tribes  on  the  Gila  river.  Near  the  Mexican  border  are 
the  Papogos;  on  the  Colorado  are  the  Mohaves  and  Yumas,  and  the  Utes  are  on  the 
upper  Colorado.  The  settled  tribes  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  territory  are  a  few  Pueblo,  or  “  town,”  Indians,  called  Moquis, 
who  are,  perhaps,  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Aztecs,  though  some  suppose  of  a  still 
earlier  race.  They  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive  people,  dwelling  in  stone  houses,  and  enjoy 
many  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 

A.  is  a  rough  and  elevated  country  of  broad  plateaus  from  7000  to  7500  ft.  above  the 
sea  in  the  n.,  but  declining  toward  the  s.  to  less  than  100  feet.  Mountain  chains  cross 
the  plateaus,  with  summits  and  isolated  peaks  from  12,000  to  14,000  ft.  high.  The 
streams  flowing  southward  have  worn  enormous  gullies  or  canyons  in  their  course,  to  a 
depth  in  some  places  of  many  thousands  of  feet.  The  great  canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  the 
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largest  in  the  world,  so  far  as  known,  being  400  m.  long,  with  walls  for  the  most  part 
perpendicular  and  from  1500  to  6000  ft.  high;  while  at  the  bottom  of  this  chasm  the 
river  plunges  and  roars  down  cataracts  and  whirlpools  that  make  extended  navigation 
impossible,  and  even  exploration  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  mountains  are 
chiefly  spurs  and  branches  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  range  generally  from  n.e.  to  s.  w. 
The  main  groups  or  ranges  are  the  Castle  Dome,  in  thes.w. ;  the  Black  and  the  Aquarius 
in  the  w. ;  the  North  Side  in  the  n.w.  ;  the  Carizo  and  San  Francisco  in  the  n. ;  the  Cata- 
moza  in  the  n.e.;  the  Mongolon  and  Zuni  in  the  e. ;  and  in  the  n.e.  the  St.  Catherine, 
the  Pinaleno,  and  the  Piloncello.  There  are  also  buttes,  or  solitary  peaks,  which  rise  to 
a  great  height;  and  in  the  n.  there  is  a  large  table-land  more  than  1000  ft.  above  the 
plateau,  known  as  the  table-land  of  cows.  Some  of  the  mountains  were  once  active 
volcanoes,  but  not  within  historical  record.  The  mountains  consist  of  granite  and 
kindred  rocks.  The  grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado  shows  most  of  the  geological  forma¬ 
tions  from  the  underlying  granite  to  the  upper  carboniferous  limestone. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Colorado,  over  1200  m.  long,  rising  in  Utah,  draining  300, 
000  sq.m.,  and  falling  into  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  California.  The  Colorado 
forms  the  boundary  between  A.  and  the  lower  part  of  Nevada  and  the  whole  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  entering  A.  in  the  center  of  its  northern  line,  running  s.w.  about  70  m.,  then  irregu¬ 
larly  w.  1000  m.  or  more,  and  then  nearly  s.  to  its  end.  It  receives  200  streams,  chiefly 
small;  runs  600  m.  in  deep  canyons,  and  falls  3000  ft.  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
line  of  the  territory.  The  river  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Grand  canyon,  in  Nevada,  but  the  voyage  is  very  difficult.  The  second  river  in  point 
of  size  is  the  Gila,  rising  in  New  Mexico  and  flowing  nearly  w.  across  A.,  emptying  into 
the  Colorado  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  The  Gila  has  several  tributaries, 
but  none  of  much  size,  nor  are  any  of  them  useful  for  navigation,  though  of  great 
importance  for  irrigation  and  mining.  Though  much  of  the  territory  is  occupied  by 
mountains,  high  table-lands,  and  vast  canyons,  there  is  good  soil,  especially  in  the 
southern  part  around  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  wdiere  the  overflow  fertilizes,  and  enormous 
crops  are  produced.  The  plateau  in  the  e.  and  n.e.  is  well  wooded,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  territory  is  excellent  for  stock  raising.  The  census  of  1870  showed  14,585  acres 
of  improved,  and  7222  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  farms,  though  settlement  had  scarcely 
begun,  and  the  land  cultivated  by  Indians  was  not  reckoned.  The  climate  is  delightful 
in  winter  in  the  southern  section,  but  cold  in  the  northern,  though  frost  and  snow  are 
unusual  except  on  the  mountains.  The  summer  heat  is  intense  in  some  places,  particu¬ 
larly  near  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila,  where  120°  in  the  shade,  and  160°  in 
the  sun,  have  frequently  been  noted.  In  the  north,  however,  the  summer  heat  is  seldom 
continuous  fora  long  period.  The  rainy  season  is  in  June,  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept.,  no 
rain  falling  in  the  other  eight  months;  hence  the  importance  of  irrigation.  There  were, 
Jan.  1,  1879,  274  m.  of  railroad  in  the  territory,  starting  from  Yuma,  and  designed  ulti¬ 
mately  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  route  from  the  Mississippi  to  California. 
School  age  in  A.  is  from  6  to  21 ;  whole  number  of  children,  2955,  of  whom  1213  were 
enrolled;  average  attendance,  900;  180  school  days  in  the  year;  20  teachers;  income 
$31,449,  raised  by  a  levy  of  15  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  general,  and 
35  cents  on  each  $100  for  the  several  counties.  Value  of  school  property,  $42,230. 
See  Supp.,  page  892. 

ARIZONA  co.,  N.  Mex.  See  page  892. 

ARK,  a  term  in  the  Bible  for  three  objects:  Noah’s  A.,  the  A.  of  bulrushes  in  which 
Moses  was  laid,  and  the  A.  of  the  Covenant  (see  Ark  op  the  Covenant,  ante).  Noah’s 
A.  was  not  a  ship,  but  more  like  a  barge,  intended  not  to  sail,  but  only  to  float.  Its 
shape  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  300  cubits  long,  50  wide,  and  30  high;  but  the  length 
of  the  cubit  is  unknown,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  craft. 
Dr.  Robinson  concludes  that  it  was  an  oblong  house  of  three  stories,  with  a  flat  or 
slightly  inclined  roof,  a  door  in  the  side,  and  one  or  more  windows  in  the  roof.  Many 
nations  have  the  common  tradition  of  the  preservation  of  their  ancestors  in  an  A.,  or 
some  vessel  which  would  float  on  the  water.  The  A.  of  bulrushes  was  really  of  papyrus 
reed,  of  which  Pliny  says  the  Egyptians  “weave  boats;”  such  boats  were  light  and 
noted  for  swiftness.  The  slime,  with  which  the  A.  of  B.  was  covered,  was  for  the  pur- 
posb.of  keeping  out  the  water. 

ARKAN  SAS,  one  of  the  larger  states  of  the  American  Union,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  A.  Throughout  its  entire  length,  it  occupies  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
being  separated  by  that  stream,  towards  the  e.,  from  Tennessee  and  the  n.  half  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Its  boundaries  to  the  s.w.  and  n.  are  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional,  and 
are  best  learned  from  a  map.  With  a  length  of  240  m.,  and  an  average  breadth  of  about 
225,  the  area  of  A.  is  52,198  sq.  m.,  being  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  England 
proper.  In  1870,  out  of  the  equivalent  33,406,720  acres,  only  1,859,821  were  cultivated, 
very  little  more  than  TV  of  the  whole,  or  than  £  of  the  lands  liable  to  taxation  as  being 
allotted  and  occupied,  The  principal  products  of  this  cultivated  land  were  740,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  13,382,145  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  529,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  247^968 
bales  of  cotton.  A.  had  in  1820  only  14,273  inhabitants;  in  1870,  the  pop.  was  484,471, 
of  whom  122,169  were  colored.  Though  nominally  colonized  by  the  French  in  1685’ 
it  was  still  virtually  a  wilderness,  when  purchased  as  a  part  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 
States  in  1803.  It  was  only  in  1819  and  1836  respectively  that  it  became  first  a  territory, 
and  then  a  state  of  the  union.  The  towns  of  A.  are  small,  the  principal  being  Little 
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Rock,  the  seat  of  government,  with  12,380  inhabitants,  which  is  about  four  times  as 
populous  as  any  other  of  the  principal  towns,  which  are,  Camclen,  Fort  Smith,  Pine 
Bluff,  Helena,  Hot  Springs,  and  Princeton. 

In  climate  and  productions  A.  occupies,  as  it  wrere,  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  states  of  the  w.  and  those  of  the  s.  A.  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  in  manganese, 
zinc,  and  gypsum.  It  also  contains  the  principal  varieties  of  coal — cannel,  anthracite, 
and  bituminous.  It  likewise  possesses  lead-ores,  which  are  said  to  contain  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver.  The  manufactures  of  the  state  are  comparatively  insignificant. 

The  internal  improvements  of  A.  consist  in  great  measure  of  plank-roads  and  levees 
or  embankments  against  the  Mississippi.  In  1875,  there  were  810  m.  of  railway  in  A. 
The  state,  however,  is  comparatively  independent  of  works  of  this  description,  pene¬ 
trated  as  it  is  by  so  many  navigable  rivers — the  A.,  the  White  river,  the  St.  Francis,  the 
Red  river,  the  Washita,  etc. 

In  1870,  the  public  indebtedness  of  A.,  contracted  mainly  in  support  of  banks, 
amounted  to  $4,151,152,  nearly  half  of  it  representing  “interest  accrued  and  unpaid.” 
The  taxation  for  the  same  year  was  $2,866,890,  chiefly  the  result  of  a  direct  assessment 
on  property  of  almost  every  description — lands,  houses,  furniture,  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
stock-in-trade  of  all  trades,  gold  watches,  jewelry,  etc. 

The  state  legislature  meets  only  once  in  two  years.  To  the  lower  house  of  congress, 
A.,  in  the  proportion  of  its  population,  sends  four  representatives;  while,  like  every 
other  state,  it  has  two  senators  in  the  upper  house. 

*  ARKAN  SAS  (ante),  one  of  the  United  States,  the  12th  in  the  order  of  accession 
after  the  original  thirteen.  The  first  white  settlements  within  the  bounds  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  (which  is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803)  were  made  about  1670-80 
by  Frenchmen  near  the  junction  of  the  St.  Francis  river  with  the  Mississippi.  After 
Louisiana  had  been  admitted  as  a  state,  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  was  organized 
as  the  territory  of  Missouri;  and  after  Missouri  applied  to  become  a  state,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  A.,  including  the  present  Indian  territory,  was  formed,  Mar.  2,  1819.  A  state 
constitution  wras  formed  Mar.  1,  1836,  and  A.  was  admitted  as  a  state  June  15  of  the 
same  year.  The  name  is  from  that  of  the  chief  river;  the  nick  name  is  “Bear  state.” 
The  boundary  of  A.  is  the  Mississippi  river  up  to  36°,  where  the  n.  boundary  runs  w. 
to  the  St.  Francis  river,  and  n.  up  that  stream  to  the  famous  political  line  dividing 
free  from  slave  territory  or  36°  30' n. ;  thence  directly  w.  to  the  s.w.  corner  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  then  s.  on  the  line  of  the  Indian  territory,  about  94°  30',  to  Red  river;  then 
e.  a  short  distance  with  the  river,  then  s.  direct  to  the  n.  line  of  Louisiana  33°,  and 
finally  e.  on  that  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  area  of  A.  is  52,198  sq.m..  The  sur¬ 
face  in  the  e.  is  level  and  broken  with  swamps,  bayous,  and  small  lakes,  large  tracts 
being  subject  to  overflow'  when  the  Mississippi  is  high.  In  the  central  portion  are  hilly 
and  "rolling  lands,  and  w.  and  n.w.  are  wide  prairies.  There  are  no  mountains  of 
importance  in  the  state;  the  Ozark  hills  rise  1500  to  2000  ft.,  and  there  are  isolated 
peaks  reaching  3000  ft.  The  Arkansas  river  crosses  the  state  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  and  is 
navigable  throughout;  the  other  rivers  of  the  state  are  St.  Francis,  White,  Big  Black, 
Washita,  and  Saline.  The  Red  river  enters  the  s.w.  corner,  and  for  a  short  distance 
forms  the  boundary  between  A.  and  Texas.  More  than  half  the  counties  of  A.  are 
bordered  or  traversed  by  navigable  streams,  and  the  whole  state  is  well  watered. 
There  are  no  lakes  worth  naming.  The  surface  in  the  n.  and  w.  is  rolling  and  beau¬ 
tiful. 

The  search  for  precious  metals  in  A.  has  not  been  successful;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
large  supply  of  lead,  of  paying  quantity,  in  some  places  yielding  70  per  cent  of  mepd  to 
the  ton  of  ore,  wfith  50  oz.  of  silver  besides.  There  are  also  ores  of  copper,  zinc,  manga¬ 
nese,  and  iron,  some  of  the  latter  ores  being  of  the  very  best  quality.  Coal  deposits 
underlie  nearly  8,000,000  acres  in  the  state,  the  coal  being  slightly  bituminous  and  easily 
mined.  Beds  of  lignite  have  been  discovered;  also  pink  and  gray  marble,  slate  of  first 
quality,  and  the  excellent  Arkansas  oil-stone.  There  are  also  grit,  or  millstone,  and 
grindstone,  porcelain  clay,  mineral  ocliers,  granite  and  other  building  stone,  salt,  and 
marls.  Mineral  and  medicinal  springs  are  found,  and  the  hot  springs,  at  the  town  of 
that  name,  60  m.  s.w.  from  Little  Rock,  have  a  world-wide  fame.  There  are  more  than 
50  of  them,  varying  in  temperature  from  93°  to  148°,  largely  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  and  various  alkalies  and  carbonates,  and  supposed  to  be  of  benefit  in  many  chronic 
diseases.  Similar  springs  are  found  in  other  places  in  the  state,  and  m  Fulton  co.  there 
is  an  immense  fountain  charged  with  carbonic  acid  or  other  effervescing  substance,  con¬ 
stantly  in  action  and  of  even  temperature  (60°)  at  all  seasons.  This  spring  discharges 
about*  15, 000  bbls.  of  water  every  hour.  .  . 

Except  along  the  swampy  grounds  near  the  Mississippi,  the  climate  of  A.  is  pleasant 
and  healthful.  Malarial  diseases  occur,  but  the  dreaded  yellow  fever,  which  so  often 
devastates  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  is  seldom,  violent  iu  A.  The  greater  part 
of  the  state  is  exceptionally  salubrious,  as  the  mortality  records  of  the  census  show. 
Vegetation  is  prolific.  There  are  large  forests  of  cypress,  oak,  pine,  red  cedar,  black- 
walnut,  sassafras,  locust,  maple,  and  mulberry  trees.  The  osage  orange  grows  to  great 
size.  Besides  these  we  find  beech,  sycamore,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  cotton-wood,  hackberry, 
willow',  holly,  butternut,  box-elder,  plum,  dogwood,  palmetto,  iron w'ood,  laurel,  juniper, 
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scrub  oak,  hazel,  sumac,  etc.,  and  occasionally  cane-brake.  There  are  wild  plums, 
haws,  persimmons,  pawpaws,  whortleberries,  and  chinquapins.  Of  cultivated  fruits 
peaches,  apples,  apricots,  nectarines,  cherries,  grapes,  strawberries,  etc.,  abound.  Corn 
and  all  the  cereals  are  easily  grown,  and  bring  large  returns;  but  cotton-raising  is  the 
leading  business,  and  cotton  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  There  are  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  native  grasses,  and  hay  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops. 

A.  has  still  much  forest  area,  and  game  remains  in  large  supply ;  such  as  the  deer, 
bear,  turkey,  prairie-hen,  and  quail.  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  streams  and  bayous, 
where  very  rarely  an  alligator  may  be  found.  In  the  lowlands  are  many  reptiles,  and 
moccasin  and  rattle  snakes  inhabit  the  hills  in  some  sections. 

The  railroads  in  A.  at  the  opening  of  1879  were:  the  A.  Midland,  48  m.,  Helena  to 
Duncan  and  Clarendon;  the  Hot  Springs,  25  m.,  Malvern  to  the  springs;  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith,  165  m.,  L.  R.  to  F.  S. ;  Little  Rock,  Mississippi  River  and  Texas,  100  m., 
Arkopolis  to  Pine  Bluff  and  Collins;  Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  133  m.,  Hopefield  to  L. 
R. ;  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  3041m.,  St.  Louis  to  Texarkana  on  the 
Texas  line.  The  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  railroad  will  be  a  part  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  when  that  enterprise  is  completed. 

Seventy-nine  newspapers  and  magazines  were  published  in  A.  at  the  beginning  of  1879; 
7  daily,  70  weekly,  and  2  monthly.  A.  has  216,475  children  of  school  age — 6  to  21  years. — 
of  whom  33,747  were  enrolled  in  1878.  The  school  fund  amounted  to  $168,236;  income, 
$256,450;  expenses,  $148,392.  There  were  normal  departments  in  the  industrial  university 
at  Fayetteville,  and  in  the  university  at  Pine  Bluff.  There  are  four  colleges  in  the 
state Arkansas  college,  Presbyterian,  Batesville;  Cane  Hill  college,  Cumberland,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Boonsboro;  Judson  university,  Baptist,  Judsonia;  and  St.  John’s  college,  non- 
sectarian,  Little  Rock.  There  is  also  an  industrial  university  at  Fayetteville.  In  all  the 
colleges  there  were  35  instructors  and  204  students.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  all  except 
St.  John’s. 

Probably  no  other  of  the  states  has  less  of  written  history  than  A.  Doubtless  the 
first  European  on  its  soil  was  De  Soto,  or  some  of  his  men,  and  there  is  a  belief  that  the 
great  explorer  was  buried  in  the  Arkansas  and  not  in  the  Mississippi.  The  Spaniards 
left  no  marks;  they  were  searching  for  gold,  and  did  not  attempt  to  settle.  The  French, 
however,  who  came  with  or  followed  Bienville,  made  a  settlement  about  1680,  near  the 
junction  of  the  St.  Francis  with  the  Mississippi.  In  1720,  Louis  XY.  granted  to  John 
Law,  the  notorious  Scotch  speculator,  12  sq.m,  of  land  on  the  A.  river,  on  condition 
that  he  would  settle  upon  it  1500  German  immigrants,  and  maintain  at  his  own  expense 
a  sufficient  force  to  protect  them  against  the  Indians.  This  was  a  small  part  of  Hie 
famous  “  Mississippi  scheme,”  but  the  settlement  of  Germans  was  not  made;  200  Alsa¬ 
tians  came  over,  and  500  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa  shortly  before  Law’s 
failure,  and  they  settled  at  Cote  d’Or,  80  m.  from  New  Orleans.  It  was  long  after  the 
revolution  that  a  permanent  settlement  was  made  within  the  bounds  of  A.,  which  was 
French  territory  till  1803,  and  when  the  territory  was  organized,  in  Mar.,  1819,  by 
congress,  the  entire  pop.,  excluding  Indians,  was  less  than  1000.  But  even  then  the 
printing  press  was  on  its  way,  and  in  Nov.,  1819,  the  Arkansas  Gazette  was  started  at 
Little  Rock. 

A.  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  seceding  states,  voting  for  a  convention  on  the  subject 
in  Jan.,  1861;  in  favor,  27,412;  opposed,  15,826.  The  state  officers  anticipated  the 
business  by  seizing  upon  fort  Smith  and  the  federal  arsenal,  at  Napoleon  and  Little  Rock. 
In  May,  1861,  the  convention  adopted,  with  but  one  negative  vote,  an  ordinance  of  seces¬ 
sion,  but  did  not  submit  it  to  the  popular  vote.  The  confederates  were  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge  in  Mar.,  1862,  and  again,  under  Hindman,  Dec.  7,  1862,  at  Prairie 
Grove.  The  union  forces  captured  Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11,  and  Little  Rock,  Sept.  10, 
1863.  A  diversion  against  the  rebellion  was  made  in  1864,  when  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  counties  in  the  state  were  represented  in  a  convention  at  Little  Rock.  A  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  and  voted  upon  a  few  weeks  later,  12,177  being  for  it,  and  226  opposed. 
Congressmen  and  local  officers  were  chosen,  and  a  regular  state  government  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  April.  In  this  manner,  A.  practically  returned  to  the  union  a  year  before  the  end 
of  the  rebellion.  Under  the  reconstruction  acts,  a  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  was 
elected  in  Nov.,  1S67,  and  in  the  following  Mar.  the  present  constitution  was  indorsed 
by  a  small  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  Near  the  close  of  1868,  several  counties  were 
declared  to  be  in  insurrection,  and  were  put  under  military  rule,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequency  of  outrages  upon  individuals. 

The  state  capital  is  at  Little  Rock;  the  governor  is  chosen  for  two  years,  and  has  a 
salary  of  $3500  per  year.  Legislative  sessions  are  biennial,  and  limited  to  60  days. 
The  three  electoral  votes  of  A.  were  given  first  in  1836  and  1840  for  Yan  Buren  and 
Johnson;  1844,  for  Polk  and  Dallas;  1848,  for  Cass  and  Butler;  1852  (4  votes),  for  Pierce 
and  King;  1856,  for  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge ;  1860,  for  Breckenridge  and  Lane;  1864 
no  vote;  1868  (5  votes),  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  1872  (6  votes,  not  counted);  1876,  for 
Tilden  and  Hendricks.  See  iSupp.,  page  892, 

ARKAN'SAS,  a  co.  in  Arkansas,  on  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers;  1260  sq.m.* 
pop.  ’80.  8038—3067  colored.  It  is  level,  with  good  prairie  and  river  lands,  producing 
corn  and  cotton.  Co.  seat.  De  Witt.  ® 
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ARKANSAS  RIVER,  next  to  the  Missouri  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  2000  m.  long,  rising  in  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Utah,  and  joining  the 
“father  of  waters”  in  lat.  33°  54'  n.,  and  long.  91°  10'  w.  Flowing  generally  through  a 
level  country,  it  presents  but  few  obstacles  to  navigation.  The  principal  difficulty  is 
connected  with  its  periodical  rise  and  fall — the  difference  between  season  and  season 
being  not  less  than  25  ft.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  A.  is  practicable  for 
steamboats,  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  to  a  distance  of  800  m.  from  its  mouth.  It 
divides  the  state  which  takes  its  name  into  nearly  equal  parts,  varying  in  breadth  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  from  three  furlongs  to  half  a  mile.  Its  banks  also,  in  its  lower 
course,  contain  a  good  deal  of  stone-coal. 

ARK  LOW,  a  seaport  t.  in  the  s.e.  corner  of  Wicklow  co.,  in  lat.  43°  40'  n.,  and  long. 
4°  38'  w.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avoca,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  19 
arches.  It  consists  of  an  upper  well-built  t.,  and  a  lower,  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Two 
hundred  boats  are  employed  in  the  herring  and  oyster  fishery.  Near  the  town  is  Shel¬ 
ton  abbey,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Wicklow.  Sand-banks  unfit  the  harbor  for  ships  of 
any  size,  and  extensive  sand-dunes  exist  on  the  adjacent  coast.  In  1798,  a  bloody 
encounter  took  place  here  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  united  Irishmen.  Pop.  ’71, 
5178. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  or  Ark  of  Jehovah,  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle-  which,  by  divine  direction, 
the  Israelites  constructed  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterwards  of  the  temple  built  by  Solo¬ 
mon  at  Jerusalem.  A  description  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Exodus  xxv.,  in  the  command 
given  to  Moses  for  its  construction;  and  also  in  Exodus  xxxvii.,  from  which  it  appears 
that  it  was  a  chest  of  shittim-wood  (very  generally  supposed  to  be  the  wood  of  a  species 
of  acacia,  but  by  some  regarded  a£  more  probably  that  of  the  wild-olive),  overlaid  with 
gold  within  and  without,  two  cubits  and  a  half  in  length,  one  cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth 
and  in  height — that  is,  according  to  the  common  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  cubit,  3  ft. 
9  in.  in  length,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  in  breadth  and  height — the  lid  being  formed  entirely  of  pure 
gold,  with  a  crown  or  raised  border  of  gold  round  about.  Within  the  ark  was  deposited  the 
“  testimony,”  consisting  of  “  the  two  tables  of  the  law,”  i.e.,  the  stone  tablets  upon  which 
the  ten  commandments  were  inscribed.  The  golden  lid  of  the  ark  was  called  the  mercy- 
seat  or  propitiatory,  and  above  it  were  the  cherubims( q.v.),  made  of  the  same  piece  of  gold 
with  it,  and  between  them  was  the  place  of  the  Shechinah  or  manifestation  of  the  divine 
presence.  The  ark  had  also  golden  rings,  through  which  passed  staves  of  shittim-wood, 
overlaid  with  gold,  for  carrying  it  in  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites,  concerning  which 
very  particular  rules  were  laid  down  (see  Numbers  iv.).  Whilst  being  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  it  was  covered  first  with  a  “covering  of  badgers’  skins,”  and  above 
this  with  “  a  cloth  wholly  of  blue;”  and  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  it  was  put  into  the 
“most  holy  place,”  into  which  the  high-priest  alone  was  to  enter  upon  the  “day  of 
atonement.”  The  ark  was  called  the  A.  of  the  C.,  because  it  was  the  appointed  symbol 
of  the  presence  of  God  as  the  God  of  Israel,  and  of  his  covenant  with  his  people.  The 
things  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  being  regarded  as  typical,  and  the  Jewish  religion  as 
essentially  one  with  the  Christian,  the  ark  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ; 
the  excellency  and  unchangeableness  of  the  moral  law,  as  indicated  by  the  place  assigned 
to  it  within  the  ark,  which,  however,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  typical  sacrifice,  was 
interposed  between  it  and  men,  who,  having  transgressed  it,  were  exposed  to  its  curse; 
and  the  mercy-seat,  in  like  manner  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  was  interposed, 
as  it  were,  between  the  law  and  God,  who  is  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
“dwelling  between  the  cherubims,”  and  thence  shining  forth  as  the  God  of  mercy,  favor¬ 
able  to  his  worshipers.  A  complete  harmony  is  thus  made  out  between  these  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  types  and  Christian  theology. — It  is  worthy  also  of  notice  that  sacred  arks  or  chests 
have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  various  heathen  nations,  and  have  been  placed 
as  the  most  sacred  things  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  temple,  which  only  the  priests 
were  permitted  to  enter.  The  relation  of  these  to  the  ark  of  the  Jews  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  learned  inquiry,  but  has  not  yet  received  thorough  and  satisfactory  elucida¬ 
tion. — The  ark  appears  not  to  have  been  brought  back  from  Babylon,  and  so  never  to 
have  been  in  the  second  temple.  No  figure  of  it  appears  among  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  temple  represented  on  the  arch  of  Titus. 

ARKO  NA,  the  n.e.  promontory  of  the  island  of  Rugen,  in  the  Baltic,  almost  the  most 
northern  extremity  of  Germany.  Its  steep  cliffs  mainly  consist  of  mixed  chalk  and 
loam,  with  horizontal  veins  of  flint.  There  is  a  small  deposit  of  pure  chalk  towards  the 
e.  Myriads  of  sand-martins  build  in  the  clefts  of  these  cliffs.  The  view  from  their  sum¬ 
mit  extends  to  the  coast  of  Jasmund  on  the  right,  on  the  left  to  the  islands  of  Hidden- 
soe  and  Moen.  The  name  A.  is  very  ancient.  In  the  chronicles  of  Saxo  Grammaticus 
we  find  it  written  Archona,  but  its  derivation  is  quite  uncertain.  On  the  w.  side  is  the 
famous  wall  or  fortified  inclosure  in  which  stood  the  temple  of  the  Wend  deity  Swante- 
wit.  King  Waldemar  I.  of  Denmark,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  took  possession  of  the  fort¬ 
ress  in  1168,  burnt  the  idol  and  its  temple,  and  carried  away  its  treasures  to  Denmark.  On 
its  site,  a  lighthouse,  75  ft.  high,  was  built  in  1827. 
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ARK  WEIGHT,  Sir  Richard,  celebrated  for  liis  inventions  in  cotton-spinning,  was 
b.  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  Dec.  23,  1732.  Of  humble  origin,  the  youngest  of  13 
children,  and  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  barber,  his  early  opportunities  of  cultivation  were 
exceedingly  limited.  In  1760,  he  gave  up  his  business  as  a  barber  in  Bolton,  and  became 
a  dealer  in  hair.  A  secret  process  for  dyeing  hair,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  him¬ 
self,  increased  considerably  the  profits  of  his  trade.  Very  little  is  known  regarding  the 
first  movements  of  his  mind  in  the  direction  of  mechanical  invention.  His  residence  in 
the  midst  of  a  cotton-spinning  population  naturally  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
processes  used  in  that  manufacture.  That  the  development  of  his  mechanical  ingenuity 
was  not,  however,  due  to  circumstances,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  first  effort 
was  an  attempt  to  discover  the  perpetual  motion.  Having  no  practical  skill  in  mechanics, 
he  secured  the  services  of  a  watchmaker,  named  Kay,  to  assist  him  in  the  construction 
of  his  apparatus.  About  1767,  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  wholly  up  to  inventions 
in  cotton-spinning.  In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Preston,  where  he  set  up  his 
first  machine,  the  celebrated  spinning-frame ,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  pairs  of  rollers, 
the  first  pair  moving  slowly  in  contact,  and  passing  the  cotton  to  the  other  pair,  which 
revolved  with  such  increased  velocity  as  to  draw  out  the  thread  to  the  required  degree  of 
fineness.  No  previously  invented  machinery  had  been  able  to  produce  cotton  thread  of 
sufficient  tenuity  and  strength  to  be  used  as  warp.  An  invention,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wyatt  of  Birmingham,  which  was  patented  in  1738,  but  never  succeeded,  deprives  A.  of 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  use  rollers  in  spinning;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  owed  anything  to  this  previous  attempt.  The  first  suggestion  of  the  idea, 
he  said,  was  derived  from  seeing  a  red-hot  iron  bar  elongated  by  being  made  to  pass 
between  rollers.  At  this  time  A.  was  so  poor  that  he  needed  to  be  furnished  with  a  suit 
of  clothes  before  he  could  appear  to  vote  at  an  election  as  a  burgess  of  Preston.  Soon 
after,  he  removed  to  Nottingham,  to  escape  the  popular  rage,  which  had  already  driven 
Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny,  out  of  Lancashire.  Here  he  fortunately 
fell  in  with  Mr.  Jedidiali  Strutt  of  Derby,  the  celebrated  improver  of  the  stocking-frame, 
who  entered  into  partnership  with  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  partner  Mr.  Need.  In 
1769,  A.  set  up  his  first  mill,  driven  by  horses,  and  took  out  a  patent  for  his  invention. 
In  1771,  he.  set  up  a  larger  factory,  with  water-power,  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire.  The 
remarkable  capabilities  of  his  mind  were  striking^  evinced  in  the  management  of  the 
great  business  which  now  demanded  his  undivided  attention.  Without  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  and  with  no  model  to  guide  him,  he  introduced  a  system  of  management  so 
admirable  that  it  was  afterwards  universally  adopted,  and  has  never  been  materially 
improved.  In  1775,  he  took  out  a  fresh  patent  for  various  additional  improvements  in 
machinery.  The  success  attending  these  undertakings  stimulated  rivals  to  invade  his 
patent;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  other  cotton-spinners  use  his  designs,  that  he  was 
obliged,  in  1781,  to  prosecute  at  once  nine  different  manufacturers.  The  first  action 
against  col.  Mordaunt,  backed  by  a  strong  combination  of  Lancashire  manufacturers, 
was  lost,  solely  on  the  ground  that  his  description  in  his  specification  was  not  sufficiently 
clear  and  distinct.  The  other  actions  were  abandoned;  and,  in  the  following  year,  A. 
published  a  pamphlet  containing  a  statement  of  his  case.  In  a  new  trial,  in  1785,  he 
obtained  a  favorable  verdict.  The  whole  question,  however,  was  brought  finally  before 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  a  few  months  after,  when  A.’s  claim  to  the  inventions  pat¬ 
ented  was  for  the  first  time  called  into  dispute.  On  the  doubtful  evidence  of  a  person 
named  Highs,  or  Hayes,  combined  with  that  of  A.’s  old  assistant  Kay,  the  jury  decided 
against  him,  and  his  patent  was  annulled.  This  was  but  the  formal  outcome  of  an  oppo¬ 
sition  which  had  from  the  beginning  marked  out  A.  as  an  object  of  hostility.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  at  first  combined  to  discountenance  the  use  of  his  yarn.  When  "the  yarn  was 
made  into  calicoes,  and  parliament  was  petitioned  to  lessen  the  duty  on  that  cloth,  they 
strenuously  opposed  the  measure,  but  in  vain.  Popular  animosity  was  also  excited 
against  the  man  who  abridged  labor,  but  in  reality  increased  its  sphere ;  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  a  large  factory  belonging  to  A.  was  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  military 
and  police  force,  without  a  word  of  interference  from  the  magistrates.  The  energy  and 
good  sense  of  A.,  however,  triumphed  over  all  opposition;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1792,  the  value  of  his  property  amounted  to  about  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1786,  he 
was  appointed  high-sheriff  of  Derbyshire;  and  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  an  address 
to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  his  escape  from  the  knife  of  the  maniac  Margaret 
Nicholson,  lie  received  the  well-merited  honor  of  knighthood.  A  severe  asthma  had 
pressed  upon  him  from  his  youth;  and  a  complication  of  disorders,  the  result  of  his 
busy  sedentary  life,  terminated  his  honorable  career  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  60. 

ARLES  (anciently,  Arelate),  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  France,  situated  on°tlie  left 
bank  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rhone,  after  it  has  divided  into  a  delta,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Bouches  du  Rhone.  Pop.,  ’72,  of  the  municipality,  23,997;  of  the  town,  15,120. 
A.  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  hats,  tobacco,  brandy, 
etc. ,  and  forms  a  market  for  the  productions  of  the  surrounding  coun  try.  It  also  possesses 
a  college,  a  naval  school,  a  public  library,  and  a  superb  museum  of  antiquities  in  natural 
history.  The  marshes  which  rendered  the  district  so  unhealthy  for  a  lomr  time,  have 
been  considerably  drained,  and  a  canal  has  been  formed  which  connects  it  with  the’ south 
coast.  Railways  also  bring  it  into  easy  communication  with  Marseille,  Avignon,  Nimes, 
Montpellier,  etc.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  prefect;  afterwards,  for 
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some  time,  the  residence  of  the  Gothic  kin£,  Eurich;  and,  in  879,  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arelate  (see  Burgundy).  In  the  early  Christian  times,  several  important 
synods  were  convened  here  (314,  354,  452,  and  475  a.d).  Among  the  antiquities  of  A. 
are  a  magnificent  amphitheatre,  which  could  contain  between  20,000  and  30,000  specta¬ 
tors;  the  ruins  of  a  theater,  also  of  a  palace  of  Constantine  the  great;  an  obelisk  of 
granite,  dug  up  from  the  mnd  of  the  Rhone  in  1389;  a  burial-place  (the  Elysian  Fields) 
used  by  the  Romans;  and  a  mediaeval  cathedral,  in  the  old  Roman  style,  with  a  splendid 
portal  arch. 

ARLINCOURT,  Victor,  Viscount  d’,  1789-1856;  a  French  author.  He  wrote 
Charlemagne,  ou  la  Caroleide,  an  epic  poem;  and  Le  Solitaire,  a  novel;  both  moder¬ 
ately  successful. 


ARLINGTON,  a.  t.  in  Massachusetts,  7  m.  n.w.  of  Boston,  with  which  it  has  connec¬ 
tion  by  steam  and  horse  railroads.  Market  gardening  and  ice-cutting  are  leading  occupa¬ 
tions.  A.  is  an  attractive  suburban  t.,  and  has  a  public  library,  a  savings  bank,  five 
or  six  churches,  a  newspaper,  and  some  manufacturing  business.  It  was  formerly  called 
West  Cambridge.  Pop.  ’80,  4,100. 

ARLON  (anc.  Orolanum),  a  t.  of  Belgium,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg, 
24  m.  w.n.w.  from  Luxemburg.  It  is  a  neat  and  prosperous  town,  and  has  a  consider¬ 
able  trade  in  corn,  woolen  stuffs,  leather,  iron,  etc.  It  has  frequently  suffered  the 
ravages  of  war.  The  French  pillaged  it  in  1793,  after  a  victory  won  in  its  neighborhood 
over  the  Austrians.  Pop.  ’70,  about  5800. 

ARM,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  human  body,  consists  of  two  portions  —  the  A. .  strictly 
so  called,  and  the  forearm ;  the  former  having  one  bone,  the 
humerus,  which  moves  freely  by  a  globular  head  upon  the 
scapula,  forming  the  slioulder-joint;  and  the  latter  having 
two  bones,  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  move  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus,  forming  the  elbow-joint,  and  below,  with  the 
carpus,  forming  the  wrist. 

The  humerus  is  attached  by  a  loose  capsular  ligament  to 
the  scapula,  allowing  great  freedom  of  motion ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  muscles,  would  be  frequently  dislocated,  but  it  is 
supported  by  muscles  on  all  sides  except  underneath  or 
opposite  the  armpit,  into  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  often 
driven.  The  roundness  of  the  shoulder  is  due  to  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  so  that  any  displacement  is  accompanied  by  a 
flattening,  which  at  once  suggests  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

On  the  shoulder  there  is  a  large  triangular  muscle,  the 
deltoid,  which  lifts  the  A.  from  the  side.  At  the  back  is  the 
triceps,  which  extends  the  forearm;  in  front  are  two  muscles 
which  flex  or  bend  it  —  the  biceps,  and  the  brachialis  anticus; 
and  on  each  side  below  are  muscles  passing  to  the  forearm 
and  hand ;  while  on  each  side,  above  the  great  muscle  of  the 
back  (latissimus  dorsi)  and  that  of  the  chest  (the  pectoralis 
major)  are  inserted  on  each  side  of  a  groove,  wherein  lies  one 
of  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  (q.v.).  The  motions  of  the  ulna 
are  flexion  or  bending  effected  by  the  biceps,  and  extension 
or  straightening  by  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  triceps,  its 
projections  D  and  A  being  received  in  these  movements  into 
corresponding  depressions  on  the  humerus.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  the  hand  are  principally  due  to  the  radius,  the 
head  of  which  rolls  at  C  and  H  upon  the  ulna  at  F  and  L, 
thereby  turning  the  palm  downwards  (pronation),  or  restor¬ 
ing  the  palm  upwards  (supination),  these  movements  being  Human  Arm. 

effected  b}r  muscles,  two  for  each  movement,  which,  takinga£,c ^  d.eitoicl  muscle;  d,  coraco 
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brachialis  muscle;  r,  r,  tri¬ 
ceps;  e ,  i,  extensors  of  wrist 
and  long  supinator  of  the 
hand;  km,  flexor  of  fingers 
and  radial  and  ulnar  sides  of 
the  wrist,  and  l,  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  palmaris  longus ;  p, 
palmaris  brevis;  q,  palmar 
fascia;  o,  biceps. 


tlieir  fixed  points  from  the  humerus  and  ulna,  pull  the 
radius  round  on  the  latter.  The  elbow-joint  is  ginglymoid 
or  hinge-like,  and  therefore  has  strong  lateral  ligaments;  but 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  dislocations,  often  accompanied  by 
fracture,  especially  in  the  young.  The  accident  being 
followed  by  severe  inflammation,  the  joint  is  very  apt  to 
stiffen,  thereby  seriously  (see  Ankylosis)  deteriorating  from 
the  usefulness  of  the  limb;  it  is,  therefore,  unadvisable  to  . 

keep  the  limb  too  long  in  any  one  position  after  such  an  injury.  This  joint  is  also  very 
liable  to  disease;  but  as  this  is  confined  to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  small  portions  of 
the  latter  affected  can  be  readily  cut  out,  and  the  arm  be  restored  to  usefulness  and 

mobility  in  a  few  weeks.  .  . 

The  upper  extremity  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  brachial  artery,  the  continuation 
of  the  axillary  trunk.  The  veins  collect  into  large  superficial  trunks,  which  unite  at 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  at  which  situation  one  is  frequently  selected  for  venesection  and 
then  pass  on  to  the  axillary,  on  the  outside  by  the  sephalic  vein,  on  the  inner  side  by 

the  basilic. 
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The  nerves  pass  down  as  large  cords  by  the  side  of  the  artery,  and  diverge  from  it  to* 
their  ultimate  distributions;  the  musculo-spiral  soon  passing  round  at  the  back  to  appear 
on  the  outside,  and  become  the  radial  and  posterior  interosseous  nerves;  the  ulnar 
running  behind  the  internal  condyle,  1ST,  for  which  it  has  obtained  the  term“  funny 
bone,”  from  the  electric-like  thrill  which  passes  along  the  arm  when  the  nerve  is  struck 
or  pressed.  The  median,  as  its  name  implies,  keeps  a  middle  course  with  the  artery. 

In  wounds  of  the  forearm,  the  bleeding  is  often  excessive,  but  may  be  at  once  con¬ 
trolled  by  pressure  on  the  brachial  artery,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps. 

The  arm  affords  excellent  illustrations  of  some  of  the  principles  of  mechanics.  The 
insertion  of  the  muscles  so  near,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  fulcra  or  centers  of  motion, 
involves  a  loss  of  power  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word;  there  is,  however,  a  corresponding 
gain  in  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  lever;  and  for  most  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  hand 
is  put,  agility  is  of  far  greater  moment  than  dead  strength. 

ARM.  In  maritime  language,  besides  the  obvious  application  to  weapons  of  warfare, 
this  term  is  applied  to  each  extremity  of  a  bibb,  or  bracket,  attached  to  the  mast  of  a 
ship  for  supporting  the  trestle-trees.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  part  of  the  anchor. 
See  Anchor. — In  military  language,  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  the 
engineers  are  each  called  “  an  A.”  of  the  service— equivalent  to  branch  or  department. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanish  word  signifying  simply  an  armed  force,  but  applied  especially 
to  the  great  Spanish  fleet  which  invaded  England  in  1588.  The  king  of  Spain,  Philip 
II.,  had  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  Protestant  interest,  by  conquering  Eng¬ 
land,  which  pope  Sixtus  V.  had  made  over  to  him.  The  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
other  maritime  dominions  belonging  to  him,  had  long  resounded  with  the  noise  of  his 
preparations,  and  the  most  eminent  Catholic  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to 
take  a  share  in  the  expedition.  The  marquis  of  Santa-Croce,  a  sea  officer  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  was  destined  to  command  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  130 
vessels,  of  greater  size  than  any  that  had  been  hitherto  seen  in  Europe.  The  duke 
of  Parma  was  to  conduct  the  land  forces,  20,000  of  whom  were  on  board  the  ships 
of  war,  and  34,000  more  were  assembled  in  the  Netherlands,  ready  to  be  transported  into 
England;  so  that,  as  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  success,  the  fleet  was  ostentatiously 
styled  the  invincible  A.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  consternation  which  seized 
all  ranks  of  people  in  England  upon  the  news  of  this  terrible  A.  being  under  sail  to  invade 
them.  A  squadron  of  not  more  than  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  and  those  very  small  in 
comparison,  was  all  that  Elizabeth  had  to  oppose  it  by  sea;  and  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  by  land,  as  the  Spanish  army  was  composed  of 
men  well  disciplined  and  long  inured  to  danger.  But  although  the  English  fleet  was 
much  inferior  in  number  and  size  of  shipping  to  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  much  more 
manageable,  while  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  mariners  were  greatly  superior. 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  man  of  great  valor  and  capacity,  took  upon  him,  as  lord 
high  admiral,  the  command  of  the  navy;  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most 
renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  him ;  while  another  squadron,  consisting  of 
40  vessels,  English  and  Flemish,  commanded  by  lord  Seymour,  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parma.  Such  was  the  preparation  made  by  the  English;  while 
all  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  regarded  this  enterprise  as  the  critical  event  which 
was  to  decide  forever  the  fate  of  their  religion.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  Spanish  A. 
was  preparing  to  sail,  the  admiral,  Santa-Croce,  died,  as  likewise  the  vice-admiral, 
Paliano;  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
a  person  utterly  inexperienced  in  sea  affairs;  these  unexpected  circumstances  served,  in 
some  measure,  to  frustrate  the  design.  Some  other  accidents  also  contributed  to  its 
failure.  Upon  leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon,  the  A.  next  day  met  with  a  violent  tempest, 
which  sank  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  ships,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  put  back  into  the 
harbor.  After  some  time  spent  in  refitting,  the  Spaniards  again  put  to  sea,  where  they 
took  a  fisherman,  who  gave  them  intelligence  that  the  English  fleet,  hearing  of  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  A.  in  a  storm,  had  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  that  most  of  the  mariners 
were  discharged.  From  this  false  intelligence,  the  Spanish  admiral,  instead  of  going  to 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  to  take  in  the  troops  stationed  there,  resolved  to  sail  directly  to 
Plymouth,  and  destroy  the  shipping  laid  up  in  the  harbor.  But  Effingham  Avas  very 
well  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  had  just  got  out  of  port,  when  he  saw  the  Spanish  A. 
coming  full  sail  towards  him,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  stretching  seven 
miles  from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  English  admiral,  seconded  by  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  attacked  the  Spaniards  at  a  distance,  pouring  in  their  broadsides 
with  admirable  dexterity.  They  did  not  choose  to  engage  the  enemy  more  closely, 
because  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  number  of  ships  and  guns,  as  wTell  as  in  weight  of 
metal;  nor  could  they  pretend  to  board  such  lofty  vessels  without  manifest  disadvantage. 
In  this  action,  howTever,  two  Spanish  galleons  were  disabled  and  taken.  As  the  A. 
advanced  up  the  channel,  the  English  still  followed  and  infested  its  rear;  and  as  their 
ships  continually  increased  from  different  ports,  they  soon  found  themselves  in  a  capacity 
to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet  more  nearly,  and  accordingly  fell  upon  them  w-hile  they  were 
taking  shelter  in  the  port  of  Calais.  To  increase  their  confusion,  Howard  selected  eight 
of  his  smaller  vessels,  which,  after  filling  them  with  combustible  materials,  he  sent  one 
after  another,  as  if  they  had  been  fire-ships,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards* 
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taking  them  for  what  they  seemed  to  be,  immediately  bore  off  in  great  disorder;  while 
the  English,  profiting  by  their  panic,  captured  or  destroyed  about  twelve  ships.  The 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  being  thus  driven  to  the  coast  of  Zealand,  held  a  council  of  war, 
iu  which  it  was  resolved  that,  as  their  ammunition  began  to  fail,  as  their  fleet  had  received 
great  damage,  and  as  the  duke  of  Parma  had  refused  to  venture  his  army  under  their 
protection,  they  should  return  to  Spain  by  sailing  round  the  Orkneys,  as  the  winds  were 
contrary  to  their  passage  directly  back.  Accordingly,  they  proceeded  northward,  and 
were  followed  by  the  English  fleet  as  far  as  Flamborough  Head,  where  they  were  terribly 
shattered  by  a  storm.  Seventeen  of  the  ships,  having '  5000  men  on  board,  were  after¬ 
wards  cast  away  on  the  Western  isles  and  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Of  the  wdiole  A.,  53  ships 
only  returned  to  Spain,  and  these  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  seamen,  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  who  remained,  were  so  overcome  with  hardships  and  fatigue,  and  so  dispirited 
by  their  discomfiture,  that  they  filled  all  Spain  with  accounts  of  the  desperate  valor  of 
the  English,  and  of  the  tempestuous  violence  of  that  ocean  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded. 

ARMADIL'LO,  Da'sypus,  a  genus  of  mammalia  of  the  order  edentata  (i.e.,  toothless) — 
not,  however,  truly  toothless,  but  having  feeble  teeth  destitute  of  true  roots,  and  set 
apart  from  each  other,  and  so  that  those  of  the  one  jaw  fit  into  the  interstices  of  those  of 
the  other.  The  number  of  the  teeth  is  different  in  different  species.  The  muzzle  is 
elongated,  and  the  tongue  smooth  and  slender,  with  a  glutinous  saliva,  adapted  to  the 
capture  of  ants  and  other  insects,  after  the  manner  of  the  ant-eaters,  but  not  long  and 
extensile,  like  theirs.  The  limbs  are  short  and  strong,  as  are  also  the  claws,  and  the 
animals  have  a  great  aptitude  for  digging  and  burrowing,  by  means  of  which  they  seek 
to  shelter  themselves  from  enemies — burrowing  in  sand  or  soft  earth  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dig  them  out,  and  indeed  it  can*  only  be  done  by  persever¬ 
ing  till  they  are  exhausted.  But  that  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  A.,  and  in  which 
this  genus  differs  from  all  the  other  mammalia,  except  the  chlamyphorus  (q.v.),  is  the  bony 
armor  with  which  the  body  is  covered,  and  which  consists  of  polygonal  plates  not 
articulated,  united  on  the  head  to  form  a  solid  covering,  and  similarly  to  form  solid 
bucklers  over  the  shoulders  and  the  haunches ;  and  between  these,  disposed  in  transverse 
bands,  which  allow  of  freedom  of  motion  to  the  body,  similar  bands  in  most  species 
protecting  also  the  tail.  Armadillos  feed  not  only  on  insects,  but  on  vegetable  and 
animal  food  of  almost  every  kind,  which  by  decomposition  or  otherwise  has  acquired  a 
sufficient  softness.  Some  of  them  prefer  vegetable  food,  others  delight  chiefly  in  carrion. 
They  are  all  natives  of  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  South  America,  in  the  woods 
and  pampas  of  which  they  are  found  in  immense  numbers.  They  are  timid  and  inof¬ 
fensive,  although,  when  they  are  incautiously  assailed,  injury  may  be  received  from  their 
claws.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy,  particularly  that  of  the  species  which  feed 
chiefly  on  vegetable  food.  The  largest  species  is  fully  3  ft.  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail; 
the  smallest  not  above  10  in.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  genus  has  been  divided 
into  a  number  of  sub-genera,  which  some  naturalists  elevate  into  genera,  naming  the 
family  Iwicata  (i.e.,  mailed).  To  this  family  belongs  also  the  genus  chlamyphorus,  also 
South  American.  Fossil  remains  of  gigantic  extinct  armadillos  have  been  found  in  the 
pleistocene  strata  of  South  America,  forming  the  genus  glyp'todon  of  Owen,  so  named 
from  the  fluted  teeth. 

ARMADIL'LO  is  also  the  scientific  name  of  a  genus  of  Crustacea  of  the  order  isopoda  of 
Cuvier.  This  is  one  of  the  genera  usually  included  under  the  popular  name  of  wood¬ 
louse,  and  one  of  which  ( porcellio )  is  very  generally  known  by  that  of  slater.  The  arma¬ 
dillos  derive  their  name  from  the  scaly  armor  of  their  body,  in  which  an  analogy  is  found 
to  the  mailed  quadrupeds  of  South  America.  They  have,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball,  when  alarmed,  so  as  to  expose  nothing  but  the 
plates  of  the  back,  and  have  thence  received  the  name  of  pill  beetles.  Like  some  of  the 
other  closely  allied  isopoda,  they  were  at  one  time  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues, 
now  accounted  merely  imaginary.  They  were  not  only  used  in  a  dried  and  pulverized 
state,  but  they  are  said  to  have  been  actually  swallowed  entire  as  pills.  A.  vulgaris  is 
not  uncommon  in  damp  places,  under  stones,  etc.,  in  Britain. 

ARMAGEDDON,  the  name  given  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  which  was  famous  among  the  Israelites  for  two  great  victories — of  Barak  over  the 
Canaanites,  and  of  Gideon  over  the  Midianites ;  and  for  two  serious  disasters— the  death  of 
Saul  in  battle  with  the  Philistines,  and  the  death  of  Josiah  during  an  Egyptian  invasion. 
The  battles  of  Gilboa  and  Megiddo,  of  Kishon  and  Jezreel,  were  fought  on  this  plain. 
In  all  history  A.  has  been  a  famous  battle  ground  from  the  time  of  the  wars  between 
Assyria  and  Egypt  down  to  Napoleon’s  eastern  campaign;  thence  the  seer  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelation  used  the  name  as  symbolical  of  the  scene  of  “the  great  day  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,”  or  of  the  tremendous  final  conflict  between  good  and  evil. 

ARMAGH',  a  small  inland  co.  in  Ulster,  Ireland;  bounded  n.  by  Lough  Neagh,  e.  by 
Down,  s.  by  Louth,  w.  by  Monaghan  and  Tyrone.  Its  greatest  length  is  32  m. ,  and  breadth 
20.  Area,  512|  sq.m. ,  about  four  fifths  being  arable,  and  a  36tli  part  in  woods.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  hilly  in  the  s.  and  undulating  in  the  center,  attaining  in  Slieve  Gullion,  in  the  s.w., 
the  height  of  1893  feet.  The  other  chief  heights  are  the  Newry  mountains,  1385  ft. ;  the 
Armagh-breague  hills,  1200;  and  Muliyash,  1034.  The  country  bordering  upon  Lough 
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Neagh  is  low  and  boggy,  and  the  Louth  plain  extends  into  the  s.  end  of  A.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  navigable  in  their  lower  parts  are  the  upper  Bann,  flowing  out  of  Down  n.w. 
for  11  m.  before  it  enters  Lough  Neagh;  and  the  Blackwater,  which  in  its  lower  part 
separates  A.  from  Monaghan.  The  rocks  of  A.  are  lower  Silurian  in  the  s.  and  middle  of 
the  co. ;  the  trap  of  Antrim  with  the  underlying  greensand  around  Portadown ;  carbonif¬ 
erous  limestone  in  the  basins  of  the  Blackwater,  and  its  tributary  the  Callan;  granite  in 
the  mountains  of  the  s.e. ;  and  tertiary  strata  bordering  Lough  Neagh.  The  soil  is  fertile 
except  in  the  southern  extremities.  In  1880,  163,286  acres  were  in  crop,  the  principal 
crops  being  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  turnips,  and  flax.  The  stock  in  that  year  was  13,815 
horses,  79,474  cattle.  9125  sheep,  15,136  pigs.  The  n.  and  central  parts  of  A.  exhibit 
a  dense  population,  low  hills  cultivated  to  the  tops,  hedgerows,  orchards,  and  thickly- 
scattered  farm  steadings.  The  co.  is  mostly  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  It  returns 
three  members  of  parliament — two  for  the  co.,  and  one  for  the  city.  The  chief 
towns  are  A.,  Lurgan,  Portadown,  and  Newry.  Pop.  ’71,  179,260,  of  whom  85,057 
are  Roman  Catholics,  58,343  Episcopalians,  and  28,344  Presbyterians.  The  national 
schools  had  33,693  pupils  on  the  roll  in  1875.  Pop.,  ’81,  163,177 — a  large  decrease. 

ARMAGH',  the  capital  of  the  co.  of  A.,  in  a  carboniforous  limestone  district  in  the 
n.w.  of  the  county.  It  is  situated  around  and  on  a  gentle  eminence,  hence  its  original 
name,  Ard-Maglia,  “  the  high  field.”  It  is  built  of  limestone.  The  cathedral  is  built  of 
red  sandstone,  and  is  cruciform — 184  by  119  ft. — and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
that  erected  by  St.  Patrick  in  the  5th  century.  It  has  recently  been  repaired,  chiefly  at 
the  cost  (£10,000)  of  the  late  lord  primate,  lord  Beresford.  A  Gothic  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  occupies  the  principal  height  to  the  n. ,  and  the  primatial  palace  that  to  the  s. 
There  is  a  fever  hospital  for  forty  patients,  maintained  by  the  late  primate,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  four  counties.  A.  is  the  seat  of  the  arcliiepiscopal  see  of  the  primate  and 
metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  who,  before  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church,  had  an 
income  of  £12,087  a  year.  Pop.  in  ’71,  8946,  of  whom  4691  were  Roman  Catholics,  3020 
Episcopalians,  918  Presbyterians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  linen-weaving.  A.,  from  the  year  495  to  the  9tli  c.,  was  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland,  the  native  kings  living  at  Eamania,  2  m.  to  the  w.  of  the  city.  It  was 
then  renowned  as  a  school  of  theology  and  literature — its  college  being  the  first  in 
Europe.  After  the  reformation,  it  suffered  severely  in  the  conflicts  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Irish;  and  it  contained  only  three  slated  houses  in  1765.  Pop.,  ’81,  10,070. 

ARMAG'NAC,  Ager  Aremonicus,  the  old  name  of  a  district  in  the  s.  of  France,  which 
at  one  time  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Garonne.  It 
is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Hautes  Pyrenees  and  Gers.  The  remarkably 
fertile  land,  producing  grain  and  the  best  descriptions  of  wine,  and  also  favorable  for 
pasturage,  is  cut  up  into  an  extraordinary  number  of  small  estates,  and  divided  among 
numerous  petty  proprietors.  The  principal  branch  of  trade  is  the  distillation  of  the 
brandy  known  in  commerce  as  eau  d’Armagnac,  which  rivals  those  of  Cognac  and  Saint- 
onge.  The  ancient  capital  is  Lectoure,  on  the  river  Gers,  with  (1872)  2820  inhabitants. 
To  the  s.  of  it  lies  Auch,  the  chief  t.  of  the  department  of  Gers.  Pop.  ’72,  9414.  The 
people  are  noted  for  their  simplicity,  strength,  and  bravery;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  extremely  credulous  and  ignorant.  Formerly,  their  services  were  highly  valued  in 
times  of  war.  The  A.  family,  descended  from  the  old  Merovingian  king,  Clovis,  played 
an  important  part  in  French  history. 

ARMAG'NAC,  Bernard  VII.,  Count  d’,  constable  of  France,  leader  of  the  “  Armag- 
nacs”  in  1407.  He  took  possession  of  Paris,  and  ruled  so  oppressively  that  the  populace- 
rose,  June  12,  1418,  and  murdered  him  with  all  of  his  faction  whom  they  could  reach. 

ARMAG'NAC,  Jean  V.,  Count  d’,  b.  about  1420,  grandson  of  Bernard;  a  notoriously 
passionate  and  wicked  man.  He  publicly  married  his  own  sister,  who  had  been  engaged 
to  Henry  VI.  of  England.  Charles  VII.  took  away  his  possessions,  but  they  were  restored 
by  Louis  XI.,  a  service  repaid  by  A.  in  joining  the  “  league  for  the  public  good  ”  against 
the  king.  He  was  driven  into  Aragon,  and  his  estates  forfeited,  but  the  king’s  brother 
secured  them  again  for  him.  He  was  at  last  captured  by  the  king’s  soldiers,  who  put  him 
to  death,  and,  according  to  tradition,  compelled  his  wife  to  drink  of  some  drug  that  killed 
her  and  her  unborn  child. 

ARMAMENT  is  a  general  name  for  the  weapons  of  war  employed  in  sea  and  land  bat¬ 
tles  ;  all  the  weapons  collectively  being  called  the  A.  of  a  ship  or  an  army. 

ARMAND,  Charles,  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  1756-93;  a  French  soldier,  who  left 
France  in  consequence  of  fighting  a  duel  about  an  actress,  and  volunteered  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army,  receiving  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  fought  at  Red  Bank,  also  at  Camden,  under 
Gates,  whose  conduct  he  severely  censured.  He  was  at  Yorktown,  and  was  made  briga¬ 
dier-general  in  1783.  Returning  to  France,  he  was  in  the  revolution,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  the  bastile;  but  was  afterwards  a  royalist  leader  in  Brittany  and  Anjou.  He  d.  soon 
after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  it  is  said  from  nervous  disease  occasioned  by  the  shock 
of  that  event. 

ARMANSPERG,  Jos.  Ludw.,  Count  of,  formerly  president  of  the  government  in 
Greece,  was  b.  in  lower  Bavaria,  1787,  and  early  embraced  an  administrative  and  diplo¬ 
matic  career.  On  the  accession  of  king  Louis  to  the  throne,  A.,  who  had  already  occu- 
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pied  several  important  posts,  was  summoned  to  Munich,  where,  rapidly  rising  from  one 
dignity  to  another,  he  at  length  became  minister  of  finance  and  of  foreign  affairs.  In 
both  capacities  lie  proved  active  and  successful ;  but  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  camarilla  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Rome,  as  well  as  by  his 
attempts  to  identify  himself  with  the  decidedly  liberal  party.  The  consequence  was 
that,  in  1831,  he  lost  his  post,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Lon¬ 
don,  but  preferred  retiring  to  his  family  estate.  However,  lie  could  not  resist  the  king’s 
repeated  request  that  he  would  undertake  the  formation  of  his  son’s  government  in 
Greece,  and  accordingly,  accompanying  young  king  Otlio,  A.  landed  at  Nauplia  in  Jan., 
1833.  For  four  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  public  affairs,  and  Greece  derived  many 
benefits  from  his  administration ;  but  the  heat  of  party  strife  and  court  intrigues  led  to 
his  dismissal,  and  he  left  Greece  in  Mar.,  1837.  After  that  time  he  lived  in  retirement 
upon  his  property,  near  Deggendorf,  till  liis  death  in  1853. 

ARMATO  LES,  a  body  of  Greek  militia,  first  formed  under  the  reign  of  sultan  Selim  I. 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16tli  century.  They  were  intended  to  preserve  the  fertile  plains 
from  the  ravages  of  the  klephts  (mountain  robbers  of  Thessaly),  who  had  never  been 
entirely  conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  A.  themselves  were  originally  klephts,  but 
received  their  more  honorable  designation  when  the  porte  had  metamorphosed  them  into 
a  sort  of  military  police.  The  safety  of  the  public  roads  was  intrusted  to  their  care. 
The  whole  of  northern  Greece  was  divided  into  sixteen  districts  ( capitaineries ),  each 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  of  these  militia,  who,  however,  had  himself  to 
receive  orders  from  a  Turkish  pasha  or  Greek  bishop.  But  although  the  A.  frequently 
suppressed  the  brigandage  of  the  klephts,  they  still  regarded  them  in  the  light  of  broth¬ 
ers,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  common  origin  and  faith;  both  detested  the  oppressors  of 
their  country ;  and  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  overruled  every  other  consideration.  This 
sympathy  at  last  appeared  to  the  Turks  so  dangerous  that  they  grew  alarmed,  and  desired 
to  substitute  for  the  xV.  the  Mohammedan  Albanians,  who  were  the  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Greeks,  which  resolution  did  not  a  little  to  hasten  the  insurrection  which  the 
porte  ever  dreaded.  The  moment  it  broke  out,  the  A.  pronounced  themselves  in  favor 
of  the  national  cause,  and  in  the  war  of  independence  that  ensued,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  brilliant  exploits. 

ARMATURE  (armatura,  armor;  Ger.  anker).  The  term  A.  is  applied  to  the  pieces 
of  soft  iron  that  are  placed  at  the  extremities  or  poles  of  magnets  to  preserve  their  mag¬ 
netic  power.  When  magnets  are  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  time  without  such 
appendages,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  they  lose 
considerably  in  strength;  but  when  they  are  provided  with  them  their  magnetism  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  and  thereby  shielded  from  this  disturbance.  The  reason 
of  this  is  found  in  two  facts  well  known  in  the  science  of  magnetism — viz.,  that  when  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  extremity  of  a  magnet,  it  is  itself 
induced  to  become  magnetic;  and  that  the  unlike  poles  of  two  different  magnets  power¬ 
fully  attract  each  other.  Referring  to  the  figure,  the  north  pole,  N,  of  the  horseshoe 
magnet,  NHS,  acting  on  the  armature,  sn,  induces  it  to  become  a  mag¬ 
net,  having  its  south  pole,  s,  next  to  N,  and  its  north  pole,  n,  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  The  pole,  S,  by  virtue  of  its  magnetic  affinity, 
powerfully  attracts  the  north  pole,  n,  thus  formed,  and  adds  its  own 
inducing  influence  to  heighten  the  magnetic  condition  previously 
induced  in  the  armature  by  the  pole  N.  The  A.,  from  the  combined 
action  of  both  poles  of  the  horseshoe  magnet,  is  thus  converted  into  a 
powerful  magnet,  with  its  poles  lying  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  primary  poles.  The  original  magnet  is,  in  consequence,  brought 
into  contact  with  one  of  its  own  making,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
itself — a  condition  highly  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  its  strength. 

It  is  due  to  the  same  mutual  attractions  that  a  much  larger  weight  can 
be  suspended  from  the  A.  thus  placed,  than  what  the  single  poles  can 
together  sustain.  Bar  magnets  may  be  armed  in  the  same  way  by  lay¬ 
ing  them  at  some  distance  parallel  to  each  other,  with  their  unlike 
poles  towards  the  same  parts,  and  then  connecting  their  extremities  by 
two  pieces  of  soft  iron.  When  a  magnet,  such  as  a  compass-needle,  is  free  to  take  up 
the  position  required  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  the  earth  itself  plays  the  part  of  an 
armature. 


ARMED  SHIP,  in  the  official  language  of  the  royal  navy,  occupies  a  sort  of  medium 
position  between  a  merchant-ship  and  a  man-of-war.  It  is  a  private  vessel,  hired  occa 
sionally  by  the  admiralty  for  a  special  purpose,  and  commissioned  for  a  temporary 
period.  The  duty  is  usually  that  of  guarding  some  particular  coast,  or  attending,  on  a 
particular  fleet,  during  a  time  of  war;  and  while  so  employed,  it  is  officered  and  equipped 
like  one  of  the  smaller  ships  of  war  in  the  royal  navy. 

ARME  NIA,  a  high  table-land  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  stretching  down 
towards  Mesopotamia.  It  has  had  different  boundaries  in  the  various  centuries  of  its 
history.  It  is  the  original  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilized  peoples  in  the  world,  the 
Armenians,  who  belong  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  nations.  Their  oldest  records 
contain  nothing  certain  beyond  the  facts  that,  in  ancient  times,  they  were  governed  by 
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independent  kings,  but  afterwards  became  tributary  to  the  Assyrians  and  Medes.  That 
dim  period  which  wavers  between  myth  and  history  begins,  in  the  case  of  A.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  c.  b.c.,  when  king  Dikran,  or  Tigraues  I.  of  the  Haig  dynasty,  restored 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  The  last  king  of  this  dynasty  was  slain  in  battle 
against  Alexander  the  great,  who  conquered  the  country.  After  Alexander’s  death,  A. 
passed  through  several  changes  of  fortune  under  the  Seleucidse,  who  appointed  governors 
over  it.  Of  these,  two — Artaxias  and  Zariadres — made  themselves  independent  of  their 
sovereign,  Antioclms  the  great,  during  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  contest 
with  the  Romans,  223-190  b.c.  They  divided  the  province  into  two  districts — Artaxias 
taking  A.  major  (that  part  of  the  country  lying  e.  of  the  Euphrates),  and  Zariadres  A. 
minor  (the  part  to  the  w.  of  that  river).  The  dynasty  of  Artaxias  did  not  reign  long; 
for  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c.  b.c.,  we  find  A.  major  in  the  possession  of  a  branch  of 
the  Parthian  Arsacidse,  of  which  the  most  powerful  king  was  Tigranes  the  ^reat,  wdio 
added  to  the  conquests  made  by  his  predecessors  in  lower  Asia  and  the  region  of  the 
Caucasus,  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  A.  minor;  defeated  the  Parthians,  and  took  from  them 
Mesopotamia  and  other  countries.  He  lost  all  these  territories  by  his  war  with  the 
Romans,  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  father-in-law,  Mitliridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in  63 
b.c.  After  this,  the  assaults  of  the  Romans  from  the  west,  ever  growing  more  and  more 
vigorous,  and  those  of  the  Parthians  from  the  east,  hastened  the  downfall  of  A.  major. 
The  successors  of  Tigranes  became  dependent,  partly  on  the  one  nation  and  partly  on 
the  other,  while  internally  the  nobles  broke  through  the  restraints  of  a  feeble  monarchy, 
and  claimed  the  privileges  of  petty  kings.  Under  Trajan,  A.  major  was  for  a  short  time 
a  Roman  province.  Its  subsequent  history  exhibited  an  unbroken  series  of  tumults  aud 
wTars,  of  violent  successions  to  the  throne,  despotic  reigns,  and  rapid  decay.  In  232  a.d., 
the  province  was  conquered  by  the  Sassanides,  who  held  possession  of  it  28  years,  until 
Tiridates  III. ,  the  rightful  heir,  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  Roman  assistance. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  A. ,  which  was  thus 
the  first  nation  to  embrace  the  new  religion.  Tiridates  himself  had  been  converted  by 
St.  Gregory  the  illuminator  as  early  as  about  300  a.d.  The  old  religion  of  Armenia  had 
for  its  basis  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  with  a  curious  intermixture  of  Greek  mythology, 
and  of  ideas  peculiar  to  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  the  Armenians  worshiped,  as 
their  mightiest  gods,  Aramazt  and  Mihir  (the  Ormuzd  and  Mithras  of  the  old  Persians); 
but  they  had  also  a  kind  of  Venus,  whom  they  styled  Anaitis,  and  several  other  deities, 
to  whom  they  offered  animal  sacrifices.  This  change  of  creed,  however,  made  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  political  circumstances  of  the  falling  state.  The  Byzantine  Greeks  on 
one  side,  and  the  Persians  on  the  other,  regarded  A.  as  their  prey;  and  in  428,  Bahrain 
V.  of  Persia  made  A.  a  province  of  the  empire  of  the  Sassanides,  and  with  the  deposition 
of  Artasir  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  rule  of  the  Sassan¬ 
ides  in  A.  was  marked  chiefly  by  their  sanguinary  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  extirpate 
Christianity.  In  632,  the  unhappy  country  was  subjected  to  another  form  of  despotism 
under  the  Arabian  caliphs,  and  suffered  terribly  during  their  contest  with  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  In  885  a.d.,  Aschod  I.,  of  an  old  and  powerful  Armenian  family,  ascended 
the  throne,  with  the  permission  of  the  caliphs,  and  founded  the  third  Armenian  dynasty — 
that  of  the  Bagratidae.  Under  them  A.  wras  prosperous  till  the  lltli  c.,  when  divisions 
and  internal  strife  began  to  weaken  the  country;  till  at  length  the  Greeks,  having  mur¬ 
dered  the  last  monarch  of  the  Bagratidae,  seized  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  Turks 
and  Kurds  made  themselves  masters  of  the  rest — only  one  or  two  of  the  native  princes 
maintaining  a  perilous  independence.  In  1242,  the  whole  of  A.  major  was  conquered 
by  the  Mongols,  and  in  1472  became  a  Persian  province.  Afterwards  the  western  part 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Selim  II. 

The  fate  of  A.  minor  was  hardly  better.  The  dynasty  founded  by  Zariadres  prevailed 
to  the  time  of  Tigranes  the  great,  sovereign  of  A.  major,  who  conquered  the  country 
about  70  b.c.  Afterwards  A.  minor  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  division  of  the  empire  into  eastern  and  western,  it  became  attached 
to  the  former,  and  shared  in  all  its  changes  of  fortune  until  near  the  close  of  the  lltli  cen¬ 
tury.  At  this  time  A.  minor — which  had  long  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  who  had  fled 
from  the  rage  of  the  Turks  and  Persians  in  the  sister  province — was  again  raised  to  in¬ 
dependence  by  Rhupen  (a  refugee  from  A.  major,  and  descendant  of  the  Bagratidae). 
His  successors  extended  their  dominion  over  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  and  took  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  crusades.  This  dynasty  ruled  prosperously  until  1374,  when  A. 
minor  was  conquered  by  the  Egyptian  sultan  Schaban.  Since  that  time,  A.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parts  which  Russia  has  won  in  the  present  century  from  Persia,  and 
which  are  better  governed,  has  remained  subject  to  the  despotism  of  the  Turks  and 
Persians.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Armenians  have  steadily  preserved  their  nation¬ 
ality,  both  in  its  physical  and  moral  lineaments;  their  faith;  and  even — though  only  a 
relic  of  their  ancient  culture — a  higher  civilization  than  their  conquerors.  The  political 
storms  which  devastated  the  country  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  persecutions  of 
the  Turks,  have  driven  many  of  the  inhabitants  from  their  homes.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  find  them  scattered  over  all  Asia  and  Europe.  In  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Galicia  they  number  10,000.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Russia,  but  most  of  all  in  Asia. 
Minor,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  where  they  number  200,000. 

The  greater  part  of  A.  is  an  elevated  table-land.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  90,000  sq.m. : 
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pop.  about  2,000,000.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Kur,  Aras,  Joruk,  Euphrates,  and  to  a 
slight  extent  by  the  Tigris.  The  lakes  which  lie  within  this  mountainous  region  are  Van, 
Urumiyah,  and  Sevan.  The  Armenian  plateau,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  the  volcanic 
range  of  Ararat  lifts  itself,  forms  the  central  point  of  several  mountain  chains,  such  as 
Taurus  and  Antitaurus,  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  those  which  run  n.  to  the 
Black  sea.  It  exhibits  numerous  traces  of  having  been  subject  to  volcanic  agency,  and 
even  yet — as  was  shown  by  the  severe  earthquake  of  the  summer  of  1840,  and  by  the 
total  destruction  of  Erzerum  in  1859 — possesses  an  internal  volcanic  activity.  The 
climate  in  the  higher  regions  is  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  but  in  the  valleys 
it  is  more  temperate.  The  country  labors  under  a  great  scarcity  of  wood,  and  in  some 
parts  is  sterile,  through  a  deficiency  of  water;  in  other  parts  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
producing  rice,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  wine,  cotton,  and  many  varieties  of  fruit.  Cattle 
breeding  and  grazing  are  more  extensive  than  agriculture.  The  mountains  contain 
iron,  copper,  lead,  salt,  and  naphtha.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  pure  Armenian 
origin  is  reckoned  at  nearly  1,000,000,  but  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  Turcomans, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Kurds,  etc.  The  Armenians  belong  physically  to  the  finest  variety  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  race.  Their  intellectual  capacity  is  also  remarkable,  as  is  shown  both  by 
their  literature,  and  their  singular  dexterity  in  business.  Still,  long  centuries  of 
oppression  have  exerted  a  withering  influence  on  their  native  strength  of  character.  The 
n.e.  portion  of  A.,  about  one  third  of  the  whole,  was  wrested  from  Persia  in  1828,  and  is 
under  the  Russian  scepter.  About  a  sixth  part  to  the  s.e.  still  belongs  to  Persia.  The 
western  portion,  comprising  two  thirds  of  the  Armenian  area,  is  Turkish.  After  the  war 
of  1877-78  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Berlin  conference  sanctioned  the  cession  to 
Russia  of  a  strip  of  A.,  including  Kars  and  Ardalian;  and  the  sultan  engaged  to  carry 
out  in  A.  much-needed  reforms,  guarantee  the  Armenians  security  against  the  Circassians 
and  Kurds,  and  undertook  to  report  to  the  European  powers  the  measures  adopted. 


ARME  NIAN  CHURCH.  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Armenia 
as  early  as  the  2d  century.  It  was  for  the  first  time  firmly  established,  however,  about  the 
end  of  the  3d  c.  by  the  apostolical  exertions  of  bishop  Gregory (q.  v. ),  who  converted  Tiridates 
{see  Armenia).  The  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Armenian  language  in  the  5th  century. 
After  this  period  great  animation  prevailed  in  the  A.  C.  Numbers  flocked  to  the  colleges  at 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  In  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  concerning  the  twofold 
nature  of  Christ,  the  Armenian  Christians  held  with  the  Monopliy sites  (q.v.);  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon;  and  constituted  themselves  a 
separate  church,  which  took  the  title  of  Gregorian  from  Gregory  himself.  For  several 
centuries  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  especially  in  theology,  manifested  itself  among 
them  to  a  far  wider  extent  than  in  the  other  eastern  churches.  Their  greatest  divine  is 
Nerses  of  Klah,  belonging  to  the  12tli  c.,  whose  works  have  been  repeatedly  published. 
The  most  recent  edition  was  issued  in  Venice,  1833.  The  Gregorians  have  continued 
to  entertain  a  deeply  rooted  aversion  to  the  so-called  orthodox  church.  The  Roman 
Catholic  popes  at  various  times,  especially  (1145,  1341,  1440)  when  the  Armenians 
accepted  the  help  of  the  west  against  the  Mohammedans,  tried  to  persuade  them  to 
recognize  the  papal  supremacy ;  but  for  the  most  part  only  the  nobles  consented  to  do  so, 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  clung  to  their  peculiar  opinions,  as  we  see  from  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  pope  Benedict  XII.,  who  accuses  the  A.  C.  of  117  errors  of  doctrine.  There  is 
a  sect  of  United  Armenians  in  Italy,  Poland,  Galicia,  Persia,  Russia,  and  Marseille. 
Since  the  formation  of  this  body  in  1835,  vigorous  and  constant  attempts,  succored 
especially  by  French  influence,  have  been  made  to  secure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pope 
as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  A.  C.  When  this  end  seemed  nearer 
attainment  than  ever  before,  the  Ultramontane  utterances  of  their  representatives,  Mgr. 
Hassun,  at  the  ecumenical  council  at  Rome,  1870,  in  favor  of  infallibility,  created  such 
a  reaction  at  home  as  has  greatly  strengthened  for  the  present  the  cause  of  the  old  Gre¬ 
gorian  party.  The  recent  humiliation  of  France  has  further  weakened  the  cause  of  the 
pro-papal  party.  In  theology  the  A.  C.  attributes  only  one  nature  to  Christ,  and  holds 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone;  the  latter  doctrine,  however,  being  held 
by  it  in  common  with  the  “orthodox  Greek  church,'’  although  contrary  to  the  theology 
of  the  western  churches.  With  respect  to  the  “seven  sacraments,  it  entei tains  the 
peculiar  notion  that  at  baptism  one  must  be  sprinkled  three  times  and  as  often  dipped; 
that  confirmation  is  to  be  conjoined  with  baptism;  that  the  Loids  suppei  must  be 
celebrated  with  pure  wine  and  leavened  bread;  that  the  latter,  before  being  handed 
round  must  be  dipped  in  the  former;  and  that  extreme  unction  is  to  be  administered 
to  ecclesiastics  alone,  and  that  immediately  after  (and  not  before)  their  death.  It  believes 
in  the  worship  of  saints,  but  not  in  purgatory.  It  exceeds  the  Greek  church  in  the 
number  of  its  fasts,  but  has  fewer  religious  festivals.  These,  however  are  more 
enthusiastically  kept.  Divine  service  is  held  in  Turkey  chiefly  by  night.  Mass  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  old  Armenian  language;  preaching  is  carried  on  in  the  new.  Its  sacer¬ 
dotal  constitution  differs  little  from  the  Greek.  The  head  of  the  church,  whose  title  is 
catholikos,  resides  at  Etshmiadzin,  a  monastery  near  Erivan,  the  capital  of  Russian 
Armenia.  To  this  place  every  Armenian  must  make  a  pilgrimage  once  in  his  lire. 
The  monks  of  this  church  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  The  Wartabieds  form  a  peculiar 
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class  of  ecclesiastics;  they  live  like  monks,  but  are  devoted  exclusively  to  learning. 
Secular  priests  must  marry  once,  but  none  are  at  liberty  to  take  a  second  wife. 

ARME  NIAN  LITERATURE.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Gregory 
(800  a.d.),  the  Armenians  bad  adhered  to  the  Assyrian  or  Medo-Persian  system  of  culture; 
but  excepting  a  few  old  songs  or  ballads,  no  remains  of  that  early  period  exist.  After 
tlieir  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  Greek  language  and  its  literature  soon  became 
favorite  objects  of  study,  and  many  Greek  authors  were  translated  into  Armenian. 
(See  Wenrich  De  Auctorum  Grcecorum  versiombus  Arabicis,  Armeniacis,  etc.  Leipzig,  1842.) 
The  Armenian  language  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  consisting  of  86  letters,  introduced 
by  Miesrob  in  406.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  A.  L.  extends  from  the  4th  to  the  14th 
century.  The  numerous  Armenian  theological  writers  and  chroniclers  of  this  era  supply 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  east  during  the  middle  ages  which  have  hitherto  been  too 
much  neglected.  These  Armenian  writers  generally  copied  the  style  of  the  later  Greek 
and  Byzantine  authors;  but  in  adherence  to  facts  and  good  taste,  they  are  superior  to  the 
general  order  of  oriental  historians.  In  the  14th  c.,  literature  began  to  decline,  and  few 
remarkable  works  were  afterwards  produced;  but  since  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  the 
Armenians  have  preserved  recollections  of  their  national  literature;  and  wherever  they 
are  found — in  Amsterdam,  Lemberg,  Leghorn,  Venice,  Astrakau,  Moscow,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Smyrna,  Ispahan,  Madras,  or  Calcutta — the  printing-office  is  always  a  feature  in 
their  colonies.  The  most  interesting  Armenian  settlement  is  that  of  the  Mecliitarists- 
(q.v.),  on  the  island  of  San  Lazaro,  near  Venice. 

The  Bible  translated  into  Armenian  (the  Old  Testament  from  the  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint)  by  Miesrob  and  his  scholars  (411  a.d.),  is  esteemed  the  highest  model  of  classic 
style.  Translations  of  several  Greek  authors,  made  about  the  same  time,  have  been 
partly  preserved,  and  contain  some  writings  of  which  the  originals  have  been  lost — 
namely,  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius;  the  Discourses  of  Philo;  homilies  by  St.  Chrysostom, 
Severianus,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Ephraim  Syrus.  Several  old  geographical  and  histori¬ 
cal  works  have  been  preserved.  Among  philosophical  and  theological  writers  may  be 
mentioned:  David,  the  translator  and  commentator  of  Aristotle,  Esnik,  and  Joannes. 
Ozniensis.  The  Vital  Sanctorum  Calendarii  Armeniaci  (Lives  of  Armenian  Saints,  12 
vols.  Ven.  1814)  contains  many  notices  of  the  history  of  Armenia.  In  poetry  and  fiction, 
A.  L.  is  poor.  Somal,  in  his  work  entitled  Quadro  della  Storia  Litterana  di  Armenia 
(Venice,  1829),  gives  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  A.  L.  The  Armenian  belongs  to 
the  Indo-Germanic  group  of  languages,  but  has  many  peculiarities  of  structure.  It  is 
harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  The  old  Armenian,  the  language  of  literature,  is  no 
longer  a  living  tongue;  while  the  new  Armenian,  split  up  into  four  dialects,  contains 
many  Turkish  words  and  grammatical  constructions. 

ARMENTIERES.  a  t.  of  the  dep.  of  Nord,  France,  on  the  Lys,  8  m.  from  Lille.  The 
t.  is  well  built,  and  is  active  and  prosperous,  having  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
hemp,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain.  A.  was  formerly  famous  for  its  cloth,  cheese, 
and  bricks.  Pop.  ’80,  28,639. 

ARME  RIA.  See  Thrift. 

ARM  FELT,  Gustaf  Mauritz,  a  celebrated  Swede,  whose  public  life  was  characterized 
by  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  the  eldest  son  of  baron  Armfelt,  and  b.  at  Juva, 
in  the  government  of  Abo,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1757.  Having,  as  an  officer  of  the  royal 
guard,  displayed  great  activity  and  zeal  in  opposing  the  machinations  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  at  that  period  disaffected  towards  Gustavus  III.,  the  latter  appreciated  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  appointed  him  to  a  post  in  the  service  of  the  crown  prince.  During  the 
war  between  Sweden  and  Russia  (1788-90),  in  which  he  was  commander  of  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Swedish  army,  he  displayed  remarkable  courage  and  spirit,  and 
advanced  still  higher  in  the  good  graces  of  the  monarch.  He  defeated  a  Russian  force  at 
Summa,  near  Fredrikshamm ;  and  as  military  representative  of  Gustavus,  had  the  honor 
of  concluding  a  peace  at  Verela  on  the  14th  of  Aug.,  1790.  On  the  16th  of  Mar.,  1792, 
Gustavus  was  assassinated.  His  wround,  though  mortal,  did  not  instantly  deprive  him 
of  life,  and  he  employed  the  brief  interval  that  elapsed  before  his  death  in  drawing  up  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  by  which  the  regency  was  intrusted  to  the  king’s  brother,  Charles, 
duke  of  Sudermania,  during  the  minority  of  Gustavus  IV.,  A.  being  named  governor 
of  Stockholm,  and  member  of  the  council  appointed  to  advise  with  the  regent.  The 
duke  of  Sudermania,  however,  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  a  check  being  placed  upon 
his  liberty  of  action,  and  found  means  to  destroy  the  codicil,  the  conditions  of  which  he 
never  intended  to  observe.  A.  soon  became  conscious  that  his  influence  was  rapidly 
evaporating.  He  was  rarely  permitted  to  see  the  young  king;  and  at  last,  after  a  secret 
interview  with  young  Gustavus,  departed  as  ambassador  to  Naples  in  July,  1792.  While- 
in  Italy,  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  certain  parties  in  Sweden  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  regency,  and  inducing  the  states  to  proclaim  Gustavus  IV.  of  a°-e. 
The  correspondence  was  discovered.  A.  fled  to  Poland,  and  afterwards  to  Russia.  He 
was  condemned,  during  his  absence,  for  high  treason,  and  stripped  of  his  goods  and 
titles,  while  one  of  his  associates,  the  beautiful  countess  Rudenskold,  was  subjected  to- 
the  most  brutal  punishment,  being  publicly  declared  “infamous,”  exposed  on  a  scaffold 
for  some  hours,  and  imprisoned  in  a  house  of  correction  for  life.  A.  expressed  his 
horror  of  such  an  atrocity  in  language  sufficiently  emphatic,  yet,  at  a  later  period,  he  di& 
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not  scruple  to  accept  office  under  Charles,  on  liis  election  to  the  throne.  In  1799, 
Gustavus  IV.  received  the  crown  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  A.  was  restored  to  all  his 
honors.  In  1805,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Finland;  and  in  1808  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Swedish  army  raised  for  the  invasion  of  Norway;  but  his  plans  were  so 
completely  frustrated,  that  he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  invasion  of  Sweden  by  the 
successful  Norwegians,  and  was  in  consequence  recalled  and  dismissed  by  the  king.  In 
the  following  year  a  revolution  took  place,  Gustavus  was  deposed,  the  duke  of  Suder- 
mania  elected  in  his  place,  and  A.  was  appointed  president  of  the  military  council.  But 
Shortly  after,  being  implicated  in  the  poisoning  of  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Russia,  where  he  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  high  honor. 
The  title  of  count  was  conferred  on  him,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Abo,  president  of  the  board  of  Finnish  affairs,  and  member  of  the  Russian  senate.  He 
d.  at  Tzarskoe  Selo  on  the  19th  Aug.,  1814. 

ARMIDA,  one  of  the  most  prominent  female  characters  in  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Deliv¬ 
ered.  As  the  poet  tells  us,  when  the  crusaders  arrived  at  the  holy  city,  Satan  held  a 
council  to  devise  some  means  of  disturbing  the  plans  of  the  Christian  warriors,  and  A., 
a  very  beautiful  sorceress,  was  employed  to  seduce  Rinaldo  and  other  crusaders. 
Rinaldo  was  conducted  by  A.  to  a  remote  island,  where,  in  her  splendid  palace, 
surrounded  by  delightful  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  he  utterly  forgot  his  vows,  and 
the  great  object  to  which  lie  had  devoted  his  life.  To  liberate  him  from  his  voluptuous 
bondage,  two  messengers  from  the  Christian  army — Carlo  and  Ubaldo — came  to  the 
island,  bringing  a  talisman  so  powerful  that  the  witchery  of  A.  was  destroyed.  Rinaldo 
escaped,  but  was  followed  by  the  sorceress,  who,  in  battle,  incited  several  warriors  to 
attack  the  hero,  and  at  last  herself  rushed  into  the  fight.  She  was  defeated  by  Rinaldo, 
who  then  confessed  his  love  to  her,  persuaded  her  to  become  a  Christian,  and  vowed  to 
be  her  faithful  knight.  The  story  of  A.  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  opera  both  by 
Gluck  and  Rossini. 

ARMIES,  armed  forces  under  regular  military  organization,  employed  for  purposes  of 
national  offense  or  defense.  An  army  may  comprise  the  whole  military  men  employed 
by  the  state,  or  only  a  portion  under  a  particular  commander.  When  an  armed  force  is 
under  no  constituted  authority,  and  imperfect  in  its  organization  and  discipline,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  army,  and  may  be  little  better  than  a  horde 
of  banditti.  Of  this  nature  are  the  filibustering  expeditions  (see  Filibusters)  in  which 
certain  portions  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  frequently  engage.  Through  long 
ages  of  experience,  the  principles  of  military  organization,  and  the  laws  to  which  A. 
are  specially  amenable,  have  gradually  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  ■  The  primi¬ 
tive  wars  among  barbarous  people  are  always  stealthy,  depending  on  the  forest  and  the 
wilderness  for  their  tactics,  and  considered  successful  if  an  enemy  can  be  attacked 
unawares,  despoiled,  and  carried  into  slavery.  After  a  time,  war  advances  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  art,  and  is  conducted  by  men  who  have  received  a  certain  training.  An 
army  becomes  an  instrument  not  only  for  vanquishing  enemies,  but  for  seizing 
countries.  Even  then  the  highest  position  of  an  army  is  not  reached;  for  the  defense  of 
a  country  requires  more  military  skill,  perhaps,  and  a  better  organization  of  troops,  than 
an  attack. 

In  the  several  historical  articles  in  this  Encyclopedia  relating  to  the  chief  nations 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  wars  in  which  these  nations  engaged  are  succinctly 
noticed  as  elements  in  the  life  of  each  nation ;  but  it  seems  desirable,  in  the  present 
place,  as  a  means  of  rendering  intelligible  certain  minor  details  scattered  through  the 
work,  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  chief  points  in  which  the  A*  of  different  states 
or  countries  have  differed  in  constitution. 

ARMIES,  Ancient — Egyptians. — The  most  extraordinary  conqueror  among  the 
Egyptians,  Sesostris,  or  Rhamses,  lived  16  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
although  the  evidence  for  his  deeds  of  valor  is  very  questionable,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  organization  of  his  A.  can  be  pretty  accurately  traced.  His  father, 
Amenophis,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  military  glory  of  Sesostris.  When  the  latter 
was  born,  Amenophis  caused  all  the  male  children  who  were  born  on  the  same  day  as 
his  son  to  be  set  apart  as  a  special  body,  to  be  reared  for  a  military  life ;  they  were 
taught  everything  that  could  strengthen  their  bodies,  increase  their  courage,  and  develop 
their  skill  as  combatants  and  leaders;  and  were  to  consider  themselves  bound  as  the 
chosen  dependents  or  companions  of  the  young  prince.  In  due  time  Sesostris  became 
king  of  Egypt;  and  then  he  formed  a  sort  of  militia,  distributed  as  military  colonists, 
each  soldier  having  a  portion  of  land  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family.  When  this 
militia  had  been  drilled  to  military  efficiency,  Sesostris  headed  them  as  an  army  for 
military  conquest  in  Asia,  and  placed  the  chosen  band  above  mentioned  as  officers  over 
the  different  sections  of  the  army. 

Persians. — In  the  great  days  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  flower  of  the  army  consisted 
of  cavalry  who  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  impetuosity  of  attack.  The 
infantry  were  little  better  than  an  armed  mob.  The  war-chariots,  too,  though  calculated 
to  strike  terror  when  dashing  into  hostile  ranks,  were  available  only  on  level  ground. 
As  to  the  numbers  of  men  composing  the  great  Persian  A.,  the  statements  are  too  wild 
to  be  trustworthy.  Allowing  for  all  exaggeration,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  Persian 
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A.  were  very  large.  When  Darius  was  opposed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  army  was 
set  down  at  various  numbers — from  750,000  to  1,000,000  men.  The  king  was  in  the 
center,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers  and  body-guard;  the  Persians  and  Susians  were  on 
the  left;  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians  on  the  right.  The  foot-soldiers,  forming  the  bulk  of 
the  army,  and  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  and  maces,  were  formed  in  deep  squares  or 
masses;  the  horsemen  were  in  the  intervals  between  the  squares,  and  on  the  right  and 
left  flanks;  and  the  chariots  and  elephants  in  front. 

Lacedaemonians. — The  Greeks  introduced  many  important  changes  in  A.,  both  in  the 
organization  and  in  the  maneuvers.  Every  man,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  country  at 
least,  was  more  or  less  a  soldier,  inured  to  a  hard  life,  taught  to  bear  arms,  and  expected 
to  fight  when  called  upon.  The  leading  men  in  each  state  paid  attention  to  organization 
and  tactics  in  a  way  never  before  seen.  It  was  not  standing  A.,  but  a  sort  of  national 
militia,  that  gained  Marathon,  Plataea,  and  Mycale.  So  far  as  concerned  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  A.,  the  Lacedaemonians  invented  the  'phalanx  (q.v.),  a  particular  mode  of 
grouping  foot  soldiers.  This  phalanx  consisted  of  eight  ranks,  one  behind  another;  the 
front  and  rear  ranks  being  composed  of  picked  men,  and  the  intermediate  ranks  of  less 
tried  soldiers.  The  number  of  men  in  each  rank  depended  on  the  available  resources 
of  the  commander.  These  men  were  mostly  armed  with  spears,  short  swords,  and  shields. 

Athenians. — The  Athenians  made  a  greater  number  of  distinctions  than  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  in  the  different  kinds  of  troops  forming  their  A.  They  had  heavy  infantry, 
constituting  the  men  for  the  phalanx,  and  armed  with  spears,  daggers,  corselets,  and 
shields;  light  infantry,  employed  in  skirmishes  and  in  covering  the  phalanx,  and  armed 
with  light  javelins  and  shields;  a  sort  of  irregular  infantry,  who,  with  javelins,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  slings,  harassed  the  enemy  in  march,  and  performed  other  services  analo¬ 
gous  in  some  degree  to  those  of  sharpshooters  in  a  modern  army.  It  is  recorded  that 
Miltiades,  the  Athenian  hero  at  Marathon,  invented  the  “double-quick  march,”  to  increase 
the  momentum  of  a  phalanx  when  rushing  on  the  enemy. 

Macedonians. — Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  great,  having  the  sagac¬ 
ity  to  see  that  he  could  not  vanquish  his  neighbors  so  long  as  he  adopted  the  same  for¬ 
mation  and  tactics  as  themselves,  set  about  inventing  something  new.  He  resolved  to 
have  a  standing  army  instead  of  a  militia;  to  have  at  command  a  set  of  men  whose  trade 
was  fighting,  instead  of  citizens  who  were  traders  and  soldiers  by  turn.  As  a  further 
change,  he  made  the  phalanx  deeper  and  more  massive  than  it  had  been  among  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians.  He  brought  into  use  the  Macedonian  pike,  a  formidable  weapon  24  ft.  in 
length.  With  a  phalanx  sixteen  ranks  in  depth,  four  rows  of  men  could  present  the 
points  of  their  long  pikes  protruding  in  front  of  the  front-rank,  forming  a  bristling 
array  of  steel  terrible  to  encounter.  Besides  these  heavy  infantry,  there  were  light  troops 
marshaled  into  smaller  bodies  for  more  active  maneuvers.  Philip  organized  three  kinds 
of  cavalry — heavy,  armed  with  pikes,  and  defended  by  cuirasses  of  iron-mail ;  light, 
armed  with  lances;  and  irregular. 

Thebans. — This  nation  introduced  the  army-formation  of  columns,  much  deeper  than 
broad,  or  having  more  men  in  file  than  in  rank.  A  new  kind  of  tactics  was  introduced 
in  accordance  with  this  formation ;  the  movement  being  intended  to  pierce  the  enemy’s 
line  at  some  one  point,  and  throw  them  into  confusion. 

Homans. — These  able  warriors  initiated  changes  in  army  matters,  which  had  a  wide¬ 
spread  influence  on  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  About  the  period  200  b.c.,  every 
Roman,  from  the  age  of  17  to  46,  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  soldier;  the 
younger  men  were  preferred;  but  all  were  available  up  to  the  middle-time  of  life.  They 
went  through  a  very  severe  drilling  and  discipline,  to  fit  them  alike  for  marching,  fight¬ 
ing,  camping,  working,  carrying,  and  other  active  duties.  Every  year  the  senate  decreed 
the  formation  of  legions,  or  army  corps,  deputing  this  duty  to  the  consul  or  praetor. 
Magistrates  sent  up  the  names  of  eligible  men,  and  tribunes  selected  a  certain  number 
from  this  list.  See  Legion.  The  Roman  legion,  in  its  best  days,  had  many  excellent 
military  qualities' — great  facility  of  movement;  a  power  of  preserving  order  of  battle 
unimpaired;  a  quick  rallying-power  when  forced  to  give  way;  a  readiness  to  adapt  itself 
to  varying  circumstances  on  the  field  of  battle;  a  formidable  impetuosity  in  attack; 
and  a  power  of  fighting  the  enemy  even  while  retreating.  The  heavy  infantry  were  armed 
with  javelins,  heavy  darts,  pikes,  and  swords;  the  lighter  troops  with  bows  and  arrows, 
slings,  and  light  javelins;  while  the  defensive  armor  comprised  shields,  cuirasses,  hel¬ 
mets,  and  greaves. 

Those  ancient  nations  which  had  no  distinctive  features  in  their  A.,  need  not  be 
noticed  here. 

ARMIES,  Mediaeval.  The  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  marked  the  dividing-point 
between  ancient  and  mediieval  times  in  military  matters,  as  well  as  in  other  things  that 
concern  the  existence  of  nations.  The  barbarians  and  semi-barbarians  who  attacked  on 
all  sides  the  once  mighty  but  now  degenerate  empire,  gradually  gained  possession  of  the 
vast  regions  which  had  composed  it.  The  mode  in  which  these  conquests  were  made 
gave  rise  to  the  feudal  system  (q.v.).  What  all  had  aided  to  acquire  by  conquest,  all 
demanded  to  share  in  proportions  more  or  less  equal.  Hence  arose  a  division  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territory;  lands  were  held  from  the  chief  by  feudal  tenure,  almost  in  independent 
sovereignty.  When  European  kingdoms  were  gradually  formed  out  of  the  wrecks  of 
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tlie  empire,  the  military  arrangements  put  on  a  peculiar  form.  The  king  could  not  main¬ 
tain  a  standing  army,  for  his  barons  or  feudal  chieftains  were  jealous  of  allowing  him 
too  much  power.  He  could  only  strengthen  himself  by  obtaining  their  aid  on  certain 
terms,  or  by  allowing  them  to  weaken  themselves  in  intestine  broils,  to  which  they  had 
always  much  proneness.  Each  baron  had  a  small  army  composed  of  his  own  militia  or 
retainers,  available  for  battle  at  short  notice.  The  contests  of  these  small  armies,  some¬ 
times  combined  and  sometimes  isolated,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  wars  of  the 
middle  ages.  Of  military  tactics  or  strategy,  there  was  very  little;  the  campaigns  were 
desultory  and  indecisive;  and  the  battles  were  gained  more  by  individual  valor  than  by 
any  well-concerted  plan. 

One  great  exception  to  this  military  feudality  was  furnished  by  the  crusades  (q.v.).  So' 
far  as  concerns  A.,  however,  in  their  organization  and  discipline,  these  expeditions  effected 
but  little.  The  military  forces  which  went  to  the  Holy  Land  were  little  better  than 
armed  mobs,  upheld  by  fanaticism,  but  not  at  all  by  science  or  discipline.  Numbers 
and  individual  bravery  were  left  to  do  the  work,  combination  and  forethought  being  dis¬ 
regarded. 

A  much  greater  motive-power  for  change,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  When  men  could  fight  at  a  greater  distance  than  before,  and  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  brought  mechanism  to  the  aid  of  valor,  everything  connected  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  art  underwent  a  revolution.  Historically,  however,  this  great  change  was  not  very 
apparent  until  after  the  period  usually  denominated  the  middle  ages.  The  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  cannon  and  hand  guns  grew  up  gradually,  like  other  arts;  and  A.  long  con¬ 
tinued  to  depend  principally  on  the  older  weapons — spears,  darts,  arrows,  axes,  maces, 
swords,  and  daggers. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  14th  and  loth  centuries,  the  chief  A.  were  those  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  on  one  European  battle-ground,  by  the  English 
and  the  French  on  another,  and  by  the  several  Italian  republics  on  a  third.  In  those  A., 
the  cavalry  were  regarded  as  the  chief  arm.  The  knights  and  their  horses  alike  were 
frequently  covered  with  plate  or  chain  armor;  and  the  offensive  weapons  were  lances, 
swords,  daggers,  and  battle-axes.  A  kind  of  light  cavaliy  was  sometimes  formed  of 
archers  on  smaller  horses.  As  to  army  formation,  there  was  still  little  that  could  deserve 
the  name;  there  was  no  particular  order  of  battle;  each  knight  sought  how  he  could  best 
distinguish  himself  by  personal  valor;  and  to  each  was  usually  attached  an  esquire,  abet¬ 
ting  him  as  a  second  during  the  contest.  Sometimes  it  even  happened  that  the  fate  of  a 
battle  was  allowed  to  depend  on  a  combat  between  two  knights.  No  attempt  was  made, 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  loth  c.,  to  embody  a  system  of  tactics  and  maneuvers  for 
cavalry ;  and  even  that  attempt  was  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Nor  was  it  far  other¬ 
wise  with  the  foot-soldiers;  they  were  gradually  becoming  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
firearms;  but,  midway  as  it  were  between  two  systems,  they  observed  neither  completely; 
and  the  A.  in  which  they  served  presented  very  little  definite  organization. 

AKMIES,  Modern.  The  formation  of  standing  A.  may  be  said  to  have  introduced 
the  modern  military  system.  When  the  remarkable  exploit  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  (Joan  of 
Arc)  had  enabled  Charles  VII.  to  check  the  victorious  progress  of  the  English  in  France, 
he  set  about  remodeling  his  army.  By  gradual  changes,  and  amid  great  difficulty,  he 
converted  his  ill-governed  forces  into  a  disciplined  standing  army.  During  the  reign  of 
his  son,  Charles  VIII.  (1483-98),  the  consequences  of  this  change  made  their  appearance. 
Charles  conducted  a  well-appointed  army  into  Italy  (1494),  in  support  of  some  preten¬ 
sions  which  he  had  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

The  change  made  by  Charles  VII.  was  not  simply  that  of  substituting  a  compact 
standing  army  for  an  ill-organized  medley  of  feudal  troops  and  of  mercenaries;  feudal¬ 
ism  itself  gave  way  under  the  influence  of  this  combined  with  other  reforming  agencies. 
So  far  as  concerned  the  actual  formation  and  discipline  of  the  standing  A.  above  noticed, 
a  few  changes  were  from  time  to  time  introduced:  pistols  and  carbines  were  given  to 
the  cavalry;  cuirasses  were  worn  by  the  heavy  troopers;  and  new  evolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced.  During  the  Thirty  Years’  war  (1618-48),  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein 
adopted  opposite  modes  of  dealing  with  masses  of  infantry:  the  former  spread  them  out 
to  a  great  width,  and  only  six  ranks  in  depth ;  whereas  the  latter  adopted  a  narrower 
front,  with  a  depth  of  20  to  30  ranks.  Frederick  the  great,  in  the  next  century,  intro¬ 
duced  a  most  complicated  system  of  tactics  and  drilling;  insomuch  that  when  he  could 
maneuver,  he  nearly  always  won  his  battles;  but  when  the  result  depended  on  bold  and 
unexpected  onslaughts,  he  was  more  frequently  a  loser  than  a  winner.  The  great  mili¬ 
tary  leader  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  made  a  larger 
use  than  any  previous  European  general  of  the  method  of  moving  masses  of  troops 
with  great  celerity,  beating  the  enemy  in  detail  before  they  could  combine  in  one  spot. 

It  is  desirable  to  present,  in  the  most  condensed  form,  a  few  statistics  of  the  actual 
A.  of  Europe;  leaving  to  future  articles,  under  the  names  of  the  several  countries,  cities, 
and  battle-fields,  all  details  concerning  special  A.  and  military  encounters. 

France. — A  law  passed  in  1872  enacts  that  every  Frenchman,  with  a  few  specified 
exceptions,  is  liable  to  personal  service  in  the  army,  and  forbids  substitution.  Every 
Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  military  service,  or  specially  exempted  therefrom,  must 
be  for  5  years  in  the  active  army  (composed  of  those  who  have  reached  .the  age  of  20 
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years),  for  4  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  active  army,  for  5  years  in  the  territorial  army, 
and  for  6  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army.  By  the  law  of  July  24,  1873, 
France  is  divided,  for  military  purposes,  into  18  regions,  each  occupied  by  a  corps 
d’armee,  containing  2  divisions  of  infantry,  1  brigade  of  cavalry,  1  of  artillery,  1  battalion 
of  engineers,  1  squadron  of  the  military  train.  When  the  present  reorganization  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  active  army  will  be  composed  of  156  regiments  of  infantry  (line,  light, 
Zouaves,  Algerian  tirailleurs,  etc.),  25  single  battalions,  and  293  companies  (depots,  etc.); 
making  in  all,  for  the  infantry,  279,986  men;  of  cavalry,  67  regiments  in  France,  3  in 
Algiers,  13  depots  of  these  regiments,  and  a  cavalry  school,  comprising  67,888  men; 
artillery,  40  regiments  and  17  companies,  with  58,096  men;  engineers,  4  regiments,  having 
13,551  men;  of  the  military  train,  11,486  men;  in  all,  for  the  active  army,  441,007.  On 
the  war  footing  this  number  would  be  increased  to  1,104,735,  without  taking  account  of 
sanitary  corps,  gendarmes,  etc.  Including  the  territorial  army,  its  reserve  force,  and  the 
reserves  of  the  active  army,  the  total  military  force  of  France  is  2,505,000.  The  budget 
of  1876  provided  for  490,321  men,  including  gendarmes,  etc. 

Germany. — By  the  imperial  constitution,  April  16,  1871,  the  Prussian  obligation  to 
serve  in  the  army  is  extended  to  the  whole  empire.  Every  German  capable  of  bearing 
arms  is  bound  to  be  in  the  standing  army  for  7  years,  as  a  rule  from  the  end  of  his  20th 
to  the  beginning  of  his  28th  years.  Of  the  7  years,  3  must  be  in  active  service,  and  4  in 
the  reserve.  Then  he  must  serve  for  5  years  in  the  landwehr.  The  whole  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  empire  form  a  united  army,  all  the  troops  being  bound  unconditionally 
to  obey  the  emperor  in  war  and  peace.  The  army  of  the  German  empire  consists  of 
18  corps  d’armee;  viz.,  the  corps  d’armee  of  the  guard,  13  Prussian  corps  d’armee  (Nos. 
I. -XI.,  XIV. — comprising  the  troops  of  Baden — and  XV.),  the  corps  d’armee  of  Saxony 
(XII.),  of  Wurtemberg  (XIII.),  two  of  Bavaria  (I.  and  II.),  and  the  division  of  Hesse. 
In  time  of  peace  the  German  army  has:  (1)  of  infantry,  146  regiments  of  the  line,  26 
battalions  of  chasseurs,  with  4687  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
landwehr,  amounting  to  274,711  men;  (2)  cavalry,  93  regiments,  containing  65,513  men; 
(3)  artillery,  35  regiments  of  mounted,  13  of  foot  artillery,  having  45,439  men;  (4)  engi¬ 
neers,  19  battalions,  9568  men.  In  all,  with  2056  staff  officers,  military  train,  etc.,  17,036 
officers,  401,659  men.  On  the  war-footing,  this  force  is  increased  by  the  following  addi¬ 
tions:  field  troops,  16,976  officers,  676,486  men;  depot  troops,  4431  officers,  245, 793 men; 
garrison  troops,  9599  officers,  354,247  men.  Total  of  the  German  army  in  time  of  war: 
31,006  officers,  and  1,276,526  men,  with  287,746  horses.  The  maximum  number  of 
troops  employed  by  Germany  in  the  war  with  France  was  1,350,787  men,  and  263,735 
horses. 

Austria. — The  military  forces  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  are  divided  into  the 
standing  army,  the  landwehr,  and  the  landsturm.  Subjects  of  the  empire  are  universally 
liable  to  service.  The  term  of  service  is  10  years,  3  of  which  the  soldier  must  spend  in 
active  service,  being  afterwards  enrolled  for  7  years  in  the  army  of  reserve.  He  is  still 
further  liable  to  serve  2  years  in  the  landwehr.  The  regiments  of  the  standing  army  are 
under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  war  for  the  empire,  while  the  landwehr  is  controlled 
by  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ministers  of  national  defense.  The  emperor-king  is  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  whole  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  empire.  The  Austrian 
infantry  constitutes  80  regiments  of  the  line,  with  148,480  men;  the  chasseurs,  40  bat¬ 
talions,  with  21,451  men;  of  the  cavalry  there  are  41  regiments  (dragoons,  hussars,  lan¬ 
cers),  43,993  men;  of  artillery,  13  regiments  of  field  artillery,  and  12  battalions  of  fortress 
artillery — in  all,  28,695  men.  The  engineers  and  pioneers  make  3  regiments,  8898  men. 
The  sanitary  troops  and  military  train  have  5748  men.  The  miscellaneous  establishments 
(schools,  magazines,  etc.)  number  25,174.  In  all,  for  the  active  army  in  time  of  peace, 
284,435  (of  whom  253,513  are  combatants).  On  the  war-footing  these  numbers  are  thus 
augmented:  infantry,  485,680;  chasseurs,  59,340;  cavalry,  58,671;  artillery,  70,614; 
engineers,  24,502;  sanitary  troops  and  military  train,  45,727.  Then  the  Austrian  land¬ 
wehr  (infantry,  chasseurs,  and  cavalry)  comprises  3669  men  in  peace,  145,045  in  war; 
and  the  Hungarian  landwehr  (the  Honveds)  13,591  in  peace,  and  206,707  in  war.  The 
total  of  the  Austrian  military  forces  in  peace-time  is  therefore  301,695;  in  war, 
1,137,401. 

Russia. — According  to  a  law  of  military  reorganization,  the  Russian  forces  are  to  be 
raised  by  annual  conscription,  to  which  all  are  liable  who  have  completed  their  21st 
year,  and  are  not  physically  incapacitated.  Substitution  is  prohibited.  The  period  of 
service  is  15  years;  6  in  active  service,  and  9  in  the  reserve.  The  Russian  military 
forces  are  composed  of  regular  and  irregular  troops.  The  regular  troops  comprise  164 
regiments  of  infantry,  281,012  men;  cavalry,  52  regiments,  42,444  men;  artillery,  33,021 
men;  engineers,  9819  men;  train,  4617  men.  Total  of  field  troops  in  time  of  peace, 
370,913.  In  war  as  follows:  infantry,  568,253  men;  cavalry,  47,379;  artillery,  40,846; 
engineers,  13,306;  train,  21,329— total,  691,113.  With  local  and  other  troops  (in  fortresses, 
etc.),  and  reserve  troops,  the  Russian  army  in  Europe  amounts,  on  the  peace  footing,  to 
19,103  officers,  and  508,674  men;  in  war,  871  officers,  and  879,755  men.  The  army  of 
the  Caucasus  amounts  in  peace  to  125,643;  in  war,  to  167,841.  The  army  of  Turkestan 
to  22,906;  of  Siberia,  from  25,000  to  27,000.  Besides  some  thousand  troops  as  gendarmes 
and  in  various  military  establishments,  there  is  a  grand  total  for  the  regular  Russian 
army  of  33,000  officers  and  733,000  men;  on  the  war-footing,  39,380  officers'and  1,213,259 
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men.  In  addition  there  are  the  irregular  troops,  comprising  about  190,000  men,  chiefly 
cavalry.  J 

Denmark.— All  able-bodied  young  men  21  years  of  age  are  liable  to  serve  8  years  in 
the  regular  army  of  Denmark,  and  8  years  in  the  reserve.  Denmark  has  31  battalions 
of  infantry  (guards,  line,  reserve),  comprising  26,750  men;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  with 
2122  men;  2  regiments  and  2  battalions  of  artillery,  with  6523  men;  2  battalions  of 
engineers  with  580  men.  The  total,  line  and  reserve,  is  1031  officers,  35,975  men;  on  the 
war-footing,  52,656  men. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — There  are  five  classes  of  soldiers  in  Sweden;  the  enlisted 
troops,  the  national  militia  (indelta),  the  conscription  troops  (bevaering  or  landvaern), 
the  militia  of  Gothland,  and  the  volunteers.  Of  the  soldiers  of  the  line  there  is  a  total  of 
35,646  men;  of  the  reserve  (landvaern),  86,101;  of  the  Gothland  militia  and  volunteers, 
150,830.  .  Norway  has  an  army  of  its  own,  divided  into  the  troops  of  the  line,  with  re¬ 
serve,  military  train,  the  landvaern,  the  civic  guards,  and  the  landstonn.  The  troops  of 
the  line  are  12,000  in  time  of  peace;  in  time  of  war  not  more  than  18,000  without  the 
assent  of  the  storthing. 

Holland. — The  army  of  the  Netherlands  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly 
by  enlistment;  and  there  is  besides  a  militia.  The  European  army  has,  of  infantry, 
1122  officers  and  43,690  men;  cavalry,  184  officers  and  4318  men;  engineers,  1035  men; 
artillery,  421  officers  and  10,610  men.  With  the  staff,  etc.,  the  total  force  is  62,068 
officers  and  men.  There  is  besides  in  the  East  Indies  a  force  of  27,659  officers  and  men. 

Belgium. — The  standing  army  is  formed  by  conscription.  Substitution  is  permitted. 
The  legal  period  of  service  is  8  years.  Belgium  has  74,000  infantry  (16  regiments), 
8848  cavalry  (7  regiments  and  2  squadrons),  14,513  artillery  (6  regiments),  2486  engineers. 
In  all,  and  without  officers,  99,847. 

Italy. — The  Sardinian  law  of  conscription  forms  the  basis  of  the  Italian  military  sys¬ 
tem.  The  infantry  of  the  line  under  arms  on  the  peace-footing  number  86,017;  the  ber- 
saglieri,  16,818;  depots,  11,560;  the  cavalry,  18,449;  the  artillery,  19,732;  engineers, 
3027;  carbineers,  20,915;  administrative  troops,  etc.,  7047;  giving  a  total  of  183,205. 
On  the  war-footing,  these  several  forces  are  so  increased  as  to  give  a  total  of  541,575; 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  provincial  militia,  743,656. 

Spam. — The  army  of  Spain  was  reorganized  in  1868  after  the  model  of  that  of  France. 
The  active  army  has  60,000  infantry,  9000  cavalry,  2500  engineers,  and  8500  artillery, 
making  a  total  of  80,000  men.  The  reserves  increase  this  number  to  216,000.  There  is 
besides  an  army  of  54,500  in  Cuba,  9400  in  Porto  Rico,  and  of  9000  in  the  Philippines. 

Switzerland. — The  federal  army  has  1269  engineers,  8401  artillery,  1942  cavalry,  6078 
tirailleurs,  65,991  infantry,  and  364  of  a  sanitary  corps.  In  all,  84,045.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  of  the  reserves,  51,102;  the  landwehr,  65,562;  giving  a  total  available  military 
force  of  201,578. 

Turkey. — In  1871,  the  Turkish  regular  army  had  infantry  to  the  number  of  72,000; 
cavalry,  9000;  artillery,  9500;  engineers,  1600;  with  1200  miscellaneous  troops  amount¬ 
ing  to  93,300.  Before  the  war  of  1877  it  was  proposed  that  by  1878  the  regular  army 
should  be  increased  to  152,000.  The  irregulars  (Bashi-bazouks,  Spaliis,  etc.)  are  about 
70,000.  And  the  contingents  which  the  dependent  states  are  bound  to  furnish  are  sev¬ 
erally:  Upper  Albania,  10,000;  Bosnia,  30,000;  Egypt,  15,000;  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  4000. 

United  States. — At  the  commencement  of  1861  the  U.S.  army  consisted  only  of  about 
14,000  regular  troops.  In  various  successive  levies  by  the  president  during  the  civil 
war  (1861-1865),  as  many  as  2,653,062  men  had  been  called  out — nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  northern  states.  After  the  war  the  standing  army  was  steadily 
diminished;  and  by  a  law  passed  in  1870  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than 
30,000  enlisted  men  at  one  time.  That  force  is  distributed  amongst  25  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry,  10  of  cavalry,  5  of  artillery,  and  1  battalion  of  engineers.  Besides  the  regular 
army  there  is  the  militia,  of  which  the  nominal  strength  was  at  the  last  census,  3,245,000. 

A  separate  and  fuller  treatment  of  the  army  of  Great  Britain  is  reserved  for  British 
Army;  and  for  that  in  our  Indian  possessions  see  East  India  Army.  All  the  various 
matters  relating  to  the  formation,  organization,  discipline,  arms,  equipments,  duties,  and 
tactics  of  A.,  will  be  found  succinctly  treated  under  appropriate  headings.  See  U.  S. 
Army. 

ARMIL  LARY  SPHERE  (armilla,  a  ring),  an  instrument  intended  to  give  a  just  con¬ 
ception  of  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
as  seen  by  an  observer  on  the  earth.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  rings  fixed  together  so 
as  to  represent  the  principal  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  these  are  movable  round 
the  polar  axis  within  a  meridian  and  horizon,  as  in  the  ordinary  celestial  globe.  It  was 
by  means  of  such  rings  furnished  with  sights  that  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  and  other  an¬ 
cient  astronomers  made  many  of  their  observations,  and  we  find  even  Tycho  Brahe  mak¬ 
ing  most  of  his  planetary  observations  with  the  help  of  such  an  instrument.  The  A.  S. 
is,  however,  now  only  used  as  an  aid  to  instruction  in  astronomy,  and  in  this  respect  is 
generally  supplanted  b^y  the  celestial  globe.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  A.  S.  will  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  the  celestial  globe  represented  in  the  diagram.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  observer  on  the  earth  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  sphere,  the  earth  on  which  he 
stands  shuts  out  from  his  view  the  lower  half  of  the  heavens,  or  the  part  lying  below  the 
horizon  HH.  The  hemisphere  above  him  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  equal 
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portions,  an  eastern  and  a  western,  by  the  meridian  MM,  which  passes  through  the  pole 

P,  and  the  zenith  Z,  of  which  the  eastern 
half  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  north 
pole  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  above 
the  horizon,  and  its  elevation  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  arc  NP,  or  the  height  above 
the  n.  point ;  and  the  heavens  ap¬ 
pear  to  rotate  round  an  axis  PQ,  of 
which  P  is  one  extremity;  the  south 
pole,  Q,  the  other  extremity,  being  be¬ 
low  the  horizon.  The  meridian  MM, 
and  the  horizon  HH,  are  the  only  circles 
which  maintain  a  fixed  position  with 
regard  to  the  observer.  Of  the  other 
leading  celestial  circles,  the  equator  or 
equinoctial  LL,  extending  from  the  e. 
to  the  w.  point  of  the  horizon,  the  trop¬ 
ics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  respective¬ 
ly  BB  and  CC,  and  the  arctic  circle  AA, 
although  rotating  with  the  stars,  main¬ 
tain  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  horizon;  while  the  ecliptic,  KK,  is 
constantly  changing  its  inclination  and 
position  towards  it.  Circles  which  ex¬ 
tend  from  pole  to  pole,  cutting  the 
equator  at  right  angles,  are  called 
circles  of  declination.  The  circle  which 
passes  through  the  vernal  eouinox  T 
(see  Aries),  is  denominated  the  equin¬ 
octial  colure;  and  that  passing  through  the  summer  solstice  O  (see  Solstice),  the  solstitial 
colure.  The  circles  just  named,  together  with  the  antarctic  circle,  are  represented  by 
corresponding  rings  in  the  A.  S.  If  S  be  a  star,  the  following  are  the  names  given  to 
the  arcs  which  determine  its  position  with  regard  to  these  circles:  T  V,  right  ascension; 
SY,  declination;  SP,. polar  distance;  SZ,  zenith  distance;  XS,  altitude;  (XX-}- 180°), 
azimuth  reckoned  from  the  south  pole  westward. 


ARMIN  IUS,  Jacobus,  the  founder  of  Arminianism,  was  b.  at  Oudewater  (Old  Water) 
in  1560.  His  real  name  in  Dutch  was  James  Harmensen;  but  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  custom  amongst  scholars  in  those  days,  he  Latinized  it.  His  father  was  a 
cutler,  and  died  when  A.  was  a  child.  After  a  preliminary  education  at  Utrecht,  he 
commenced  (in  1575)  a  course  of  study  at  the  newly-founded  university  of  Leyden, 
where  he  remained  for  six  years,  and  where  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
for  the  Amsterdam  merchants  undertook  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  further  studies  for 
the  ministry,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  preach  out  of  their  city  unless  permitted 
to  do  so.  In  1582,  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  received  the  instructions  of  Theodore  Beza, 
the  most  rigid  of  Calvinists.  Here  he  made  himself  odious  by  the  boldness  with  which 
he  defended  the  logic  of  Peter  Bamus,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Aristotelians  of 
Geneva,  and  in  consequence  had  to  retire  to  Basle,  whither  his  fame  must  have  preceded 
him,  for  he  was  offered  by  the  faculty  of  divinity  in  that  university  the  degree  of  doctor 
gratis,  which,  however,  he  did  not  venture  to  accept,  on  account  of  his  youth.  At  Basle 
he  studied  under  Gyrna?us.  He  subsequently  (1586)  traveled  into  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  Amsterdam  (1588),  he  was  appointed  minister.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Beza,  regarding  predestination,  against  the  changes 
which  the  ministers  of  Delft  had  proposed  to  make  on  it.  A.  carefully  examined  both 
sides  of  the  question,  but  the  result  of  his  study  was,  that  he  himself  began  to  doubt, 
and  at  last  came  to  adopt  the  opinions  he  had  been  commissioned  to  confute.  Some 
time  after  this  change  of  view,  he  came,  in  the  course  of  his  expositions,  upon  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  most  explicitly  doctrinal  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  8th  and 
9th  chapters  of  which  have  always  been  considered  the  strongholds  of  Calvinism.  His 
treatment  of  this  epistle  excited  much  dissatisfaction,  and  involved  him  in  sharp  disputes 
with  his  orthodox  brethren.  Still  his  views  were,  as  yet,  either  ambiguously  or  vaguely 
expressed,  or,  at  least,  had  not  attained  to  that  clear  consistency  "they  subsequently 
acquired,  for  in  1604  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Leyden. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  A.  was  Francis  Gomar,  his  colleague  in  the  university  of  Ley¬ 
den.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1604,  the  latter  attacked  his  doctrines,  and  from  that 
hour  to  the  end  of  his  life,  A.  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  bitter  disputes  with  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  odium  theologicum  was  never  exhibited  in  more  unmingled  purity.  Arminius 
asserted,  in  substance,  that  God  bestows  forgiveness  and  eternal  life  on  all  who  repent 
of  their  sins  and  believe  in  Christ;  he  wills  that  all  men  should  attain  salvation,  and 
only  because  he  has  from  eternity  foreseen  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  individuals,  has  he 
from  eternity  determined  the  fate  of  each.  On  the  other  hand,  Gomar  and  his  party, 
appealing  to  the  Belgic  confession  and  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  maintained,  that  God 
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had  by  an  eternal  decree,  predestinated  what  persons  shall,  as  being  elected  to  salvation 
be  therefore  awakened  to  repentance  and  faith  and  by  grace  made  to  persevere  therein; 
and  what  persons  shall,  as  being  rejected  ( reprobati ),  be  left  to  sin,  to  unbelief,  and  to 
perdition.  See  Predestination,  Perseverance  of  Saints. 

While  these  tierce  disputes  were  continuing,  A.,  who  was  not  destitute  either  of 
mends  or  influence,  was  created  rector  magnificus  of  the  university,  but  resigned  the 
honor  on  the  8th  of  Feb.,  1606,  having  held  the  office  only  for  one  year.  All  the  pulpits 
m  Holland  now  fulminated  against  him.  At  length,  in  1608,  A.  himself  applied  to  the 
states  ox  Holland  to  convoke  a  synod  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  controversy;  but, 
v  oi  n  out  with  care  and  disease,  he  died,  on  the  19th  of  Oct. ,  1609,  before  it  was  held,  leaving 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Reael,  daughter  of  Laurent  Reael, 
a  judge  and  senator  of  Amsterdam. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  A.  himself  was  much  less  Arminian  than  his  followers. 
He  had  not  matured  his  opinions  sufficiently  to  elaborate  a  complete  system  of  anti- 
Calvmistm  doctrine,  though  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  conclusions  at  which  his 
disciples  arrived  as  stated  in  the  famous  “Five  Articles” — are  the  logical  and  legitimate 
lesults  of  his  teaching.  .  He  always  complained,  however,  that  his  opinions  were  mis- 
represented;  but  this  is  invariably  the  fate  of  controversialists,  and  the  penalty  of  contro¬ 
versy.  A.  was  an  extremely  good  man,  as  even  his  enemies  allow;  his  abilities  were 
also  of  a  high  order;  his  thinking  is  clear,  bold,  and  vigorous;  his  style  remarkably 
methodical,  and  his  scholarship  respectable,  if  not  profound. 

After  the  death  of  A.,  his  followers  gained  strength,  and  boldly  asserted  their  views, 
but  still  remained  in  a  minority.  In  1610,  they  presented  to  the  assembled  states  of  the 
province  of  Holland  a  “ remonstrance” — from  which  they  were  styled  “Remonstrants” 
—which  contained  the  following  propositions:  1.  That  God  had  indeed  made  an 
eternal  decree,  but  only  on  the  conditional  terms  that  all  who  believe  in  Christ  shall  be 
saved,  while  all  who  refuse  to  believe  must  perish;  so  that  predestination  is  only  condi¬ 
tional.  2.  That  Christ  died  for  all  men,  but  that  none  except  believers  are  really  saved 
by  liis  death.  The  intention,  in  other  words,  is  universal,  but  the  efficacy  may  be 
restricted  by  unbelief.  3.  That  no  man  is  of  himself  able  to  exercise  a  saving  faith,  but 
must  be  born  again  of  God  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  4.  That  without  the 
grace  of  God,  man  can  neither  think,  will,  nor  do  anything  good;  yet  that  grace  does 
not  act  in  men  in  an  irresistible  way.  5.  That  believers'  are  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  victoriously  to  resist  sin ;  but  that  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  fall  from 
grace  must  be  determined  by  a  further  examination  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  point. 

^  This  last  point,  left  as  an  open  question,  was  decided  by  the  Remonstrants  in  the 
affirmative  soon  afterwards  (1611).  Whereupon  the  Gomarists  (Calvinists)  put  forth  a 
strong  “  counter-remonstrance,”  asserting  plainly  absolute  predestination  and  reproba¬ 
tion.  After  several  fruitless  discussions,  the  states  of  Holland,  in  Jan.,  1614,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  Oldenbarneveld,  a  senator,  and  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  issued  an 
edict  of  full  toleration  for  both  parties,  prohibiting  at  the  same  time  the  continuance  of 
the  controversy.  The  counter-remonstrants  (or  Calvinists)  refused  to  submit  to  this 
edict,  and  the  strife  soon  became  so  furious,  that  in  1617,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  Armin- 
ians  found  it  necessary  to  guard  themselves  from  personal  violence  by  appointing  a 
safeguard  of  militia-men  (  Waa/rdgelders).  The  controversy  now  merged  in  the  strife  of 
party  politics.  The  ambitious  Maurice  of  Orange  took  advantage  of  the  passions  of  the 
majority  to  crush  his  opponents  of  the  republican  party,  whose  leaders  were  adherents 
of  the  Arminian  doctrines.  Several  Arminians  were  put  to  death — among  them  the  aged 
senator  Oldenbarneveld,  May  13,  1619— while  Grotius  and  others  were  imprisoned.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  synod  of  Dort  was  held  (1618-1619),  attended  by  selected  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Netherlands,  England,  Scotland,  the  Palatinate,  Switzerland,  Nassau, 
East  Friesland,  and  Bremen.  From  this  convocation  (Jan.  14,  1619),  the  13  Arminian 
pastors,  with  the  learned  and  eloquent  Simon  Episcopius  at  their  head,  were  excluded. 
The  doctrines  of  the  counter-remonstrants  were  embodied  in  93  canons;  the  Belgic  con¬ 
fession  and  the  Heidelberg  catechism  were  confirmed  as  authorities  for  the  reformed 
churches  of  the  Netherlands;  and  300  Arminians  (chiefly  preachers)  were  expelled  from 
office.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  defeated  party  sought  shelter  in  France, 
Holstein,  England,  etc.  Afterwards,  under  Frederick-Henry,  the  stadtholder  after 
prince  Maurice  (1630),  they  were  again  tolerated  in  Holland,  and  in  1634  Episcopus 
opened  his  theological  college  in  Amsterdam. 

Since  that  time,  the  remonstrants  (or  Arminians)  in  Holland  have  inclined  more  and 
more  towards  freedom  of  thought  on  religious  questions,  and  independence  in  church 
government.  The  rejection  of  all  creeds  and  confessions;  the  free  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures;  a  preference  of  moral  to  doctrinal  teaching;  Arian  views  respecting  the 
Trinity;  the  virtual  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  imputed  righteousness, 
and  the  view  of  the  sacraments  as  merely  edifying  forms  or  ceremonies;  all  these  and 
other  points  of  belief  display  the  same  tendency  which  is  found  in  their  church  polity. 
Their  annual  conference  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  composed  of  ministers  and  lay-depu¬ 
ties,  and  takes  place  in  June,  alternately  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  The  number  of 
remonstrants  is  now  only  about  5000,  and  is  still  decreasing.  In  1809,  they  had  34  con¬ 
gregations  with  40  preachers  in  Holland;  but  in  1870,  only  about  20  congregations.  The 
largest  society  of  Arminians  is  in  Rotterdam,  and  numbers  only  600  members. 
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Although  the  Arminians  are  thus  dwindling  away  as  a  distinct  body,  their  tenets 
respecting  predestination  have  been  adopted  with  greater  or  less  modification  by  several 
other  Christian  denominations  (see  Methodists,  Baptists);  as  well  as  by  multitudes  of 
the  individual  members  of  those  churches  whose  formularies  are  Calvinistic  (see  Cal¬ 
vinism).  They  are  also  very  prevalent  in  the  church  of  Borne. 

ARMIN  IUS.  See  Hermann,  or  Herman,  ante. 

AR  MISTICE,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  two  armies,  or  two  nations  at  war, 
by  mutual  agreement.  It  sometimes  takes  place  when  both  are  exhausted,  and  at  other 
times  when  an  endeavor  to  form  a  treaty  of  peace  is  being  made.  A  particular  example 
will  best  illustrate  the  nature  of  an  A.  On  the  25th  of  Feb.,  1856,  the  representatives  of 
England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  met  in  congress  at 
Paris,  to  consider  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  should  terminate  the  war  at 
that  time  going  on  between  five  of  the  above-named  powers.  The  British  nation  was 
very  unwilling  to  suspend  hostilities  during  the  sitting  of  the  congress — partly  on 
account  of  the  numerous  failures  of  diplomacy  in  the  preceding  year,  and  partly  because 
R  ;sia  was  suspected  of  only  wishing  to  gain  time.  It  was  agreed,  however,  at  the  first 
silling,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  usages  of  war,  that  an  A.  should 
be  declared,  to  be  announced  by  telegraphic  message  to  the  commanders  in  the  Crimea, 
and  to  last  until  the  31st  of  March.  During  that  period  of  about  one  calendar  month, 
the  hostile  armies  were  to  remain  strictly  at  peace,  but  the  fleets  of  the  allies  were  to 
continue  their  blockade  of  Russian  ports.  The  information  reached  the  generals  late 
on  the  28tli  of  Feb.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  a  white  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  camp  outside  Sebastopol;  several  Russian  officers  assembled  around  it;  and  a  glit¬ 
tering  cavalcade  of  British,  French,  and  Sardinian  officers  proceeded  thither.  The 
accredited  officers  compared  notes,  found  the  terms  of  the  A.  clear,  agreed  on  a  boundary¬ 
line  between  the  hitherto  hostile  forces,  and  formally  gave  pledges  for  a  cessation  of 
fighting.  The  courtesy  of  civilized  nations  at  once  succeeded  to  the  horrors  of  war;  the 
Russian  commander  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  the  allied  commanders,  and  was 
entertained  in  turn;  the  soldiers  “fraternized”  by  little  gifts  of  tobacco,  and  ludicrous 
attempts  at  conversation,  across  a  small  stream  which  formed  part  of  the  boundary-line; 
and  a  few  British  officers  were  permitted  to  make  excursions  into  the  interior  of  the 
Crimea.  The  A.  ended  on  Mar.  31,  not  by  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  but  by  the  signing  of 
a  treaty  of  peace. 

ARMITAGE,  Edward,  an  English  historical  painter,  b.  May  20,  1817.  He  was 
educated  in  Germany  and  France,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Delaroche  in  1837.  In  1843,  he 
gained  the  first  prize  for  cartoons,  and  in  1847  a  prize  for  oil  painting.  His  more  note¬ 
worthy  frescos  are  in  St.  John’s  (Roman  Catholic)  church  in  London,  and  in  the  new 
houses  of  parliament. 

ARMITAGE,  Thomas,  d.d.,  b.  England,  1819;  came  to  America  in  1838,  and 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  church.  Ten  years -later  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  he 
is  now  settled  over  a  church  of  that  denomination  in  New  York.  He  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Bible  union,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the  revision  of  the 
Bible  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  what  he  thought  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  words 
which  relate  to  baptism.  He  ministers  to  a  strong  and  active  congregation. 

ARMOR  is  a  general  name  for  the  apparatus  for  personal  defense,  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  arms  or  weapons  of  offense.  Little  of  it  is  worn  by  soldiers  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  seeing  that  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  in  which  it  is  especially  serviceable,  are 
rather  exceptional  in  modern  warfare.  It  was  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  that 
A. — often  called  in  England  by  the  name  of  harness — was  especially  used. 

All  the  ancient  nations  who  occupy  a  place  in  history  were  accustomed  to  adopt  one 
or  other  of  the  defensive  clothing  or  implements  which  collectively  come  under  the 
denomination  of  A.  Leather  A.  was  sometimes  worn;  but  brass,  iron,  and  other  metals 
were  preferred.  Some  of  the  more  luxurious  leaders  had  much  silver  and  gold  in  their 
A.  In  the  Bible,  shields,  helmets,  breastplates,  and  greaves,  are  mentioned  among  the 
articles  of  A.  borne  or  worn  by  the  Israelites  and  their  opponents.  The  classical  writers 
Homer,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Varro,  etc. — supply  abundant  evidence 
of  the  use  of  A.  among  the  nations  concerning  whom  they  wrote. 

It  is  believed  that  the  early  Britons  bore  little  or  no  other  A.  than  shields.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  were  more  fully  provided.  At  different  times  before  the  Norman  conquest 
they  appear  to  have  had  four-cornered  helmets;  loricse  made  of  leather;  scale-A. ;  leath¬ 
ern  helmets;  wooden  shields  covered  with  leather;  sheep-skin  shields;  conical  caps  or 
helmets  of  metal;  pectorals  or  neck-guards;  breast-guards  of  undressed  hide;  flat-ringed 
A. ;  byrnes  or  tunics  of  overlapping  pieces  of  leather,  close-fitting  cuirasses  of  leather, 
and  sometimes  of  strong  linen;  leg-guards  of  twisted  woolen  cloth;  shields  of  various 
sizes,  from  half  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length;  and  casques  having  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  helmets.  When  the  Danes  were  in  Britain,  they  had  at  first  no 
other  A.  than  leathern  neck-pieces,  which  descended  some  way  over  the  shoulders  and 
chest;  and  greaves  or  shin-pieces  for  the  legs.  In  the  time  of  Canute  or  Knute,  how¬ 
ever,  they  adopted  a  kind  of  A.  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  supposes  them  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Norsemen  or  Norwegians.  It  comprised  a  tunic,  with  a  hood  aud  long 


Ancient  Armor.— 1  (Egyptian)  4,  6  (Roman)  Coats  of  mail.  2.  Tournament  in  the  16th  century.  3-12.  Armor  of  the  16th  Century:  3.  Tourney-armor  built  up  from  war-armor.  4.  Lance- 
guards.  5.  Knee-guarda  6.  Lance-hook.  7.  Tourney-shield.  8.  Helmet.  9.  Horse-helmet.  10.  Right  and  left  gauntlet.  11.  Blunt  lances  for  tourneys.  12.  Battle  lances.  13-23.  Weapons 
of  13 th  century :  13.  Knightly  garb,  end  of  13th  century.  14.  Shields.  15.  Swords.  16.  Ends  of  bawdrick,  or  baldrick.  17.  Helmet  with  distinctive  mark  (cimierd)  and  shaloon.  m  18.  Hel¬ 
mets.  19.  Lances.  20.  Scale  gauntlets.  21.  Spurs.  22.  Shield  and  helmet,  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  23.  Spur,  end  of  11th  century.  5,  8.  Grecian  and  British  helmets.  7, 
12.  German  lances.  9,10,11.  Swords  (different  nations).  21.  Scabbard.  14,15,16.  Greek  and  Roman  shields.  17,18.  (Danish)  arm-shields.  19,20.  Battle-axes.  22,23.  German  shields.  24, 
25,  26.  Knives.  27.  Quiver. 
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sleeves;  pantaloons  which  covered  feet  as  well  as  legs;  and  sugar-loaf -shaped  helmets  or 
skullcaps,  with  attached  pieces  which  hid  nearly  the  whole  face  except  the  eyes.  All 
these  were  probably  made  of  leather;  but  most  of  the  surfaces  were  strengthened  by 
macles  or  mascles,  a  perforated  network  of  steel. 

With  William  the  conqueror  came  in  the  kinds  of  A.  which  were  at  that  time  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  knights  and  soldiers  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which  became  after¬ 
wards  more  or  less  combined  with  the  A.  previously  known  in  England.  William  him¬ 
self  occasionally  wTore  a  hauberk  of  ring-A.  This  kind  of  A.  was  much  worn  during  his 
reign,  the  rings  being  usually  attached  to  a  foundation  of  leather.  One  curious  variety 
of  ring-A.,  called  the  haubergeon,  had  the  tunic  and  breeches  all  in  one  piece.  The  hel¬ 
mets  were  generally  conical,  with  a  nasal  or  nose  guard  descending  from  the  front.  A 
distinct  ring-A.,  called  hose ,  was  often  wTorn  on  the  legs.  The  shield  was  generally  kite¬ 
shaped,  unlike  the  oval  shields  carried  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Gradual  changes  in  these 
various  portions  of  A.  were  made  between  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  John. 
Under  Henry  III.,  we  find  stitched  and  padded  hauberks  and  cliausses,  called  “ouvrages 
de  pourpointerie  ;  ”  suits  of  ring-A. ;  greaves  or  shin-pieces  of  steel ;  poleyns  or  knee- 
guards;  vambraces  or  arm-guards;  jacks,  jaques,  or  jackets,  made  of  leather,  and  worn 
over  the  ring-A. ;  interlaced  ring-A.,  of  oriental  invention,  not  requiring  to  be  stitched  to 
any  garment  or  foundation;  helmets,  visors,  and  skullcaps  of  various  forms;  and  chan- 
frons,  or  A.  for  the  head  and  face  of  horses.  During  Edward  III.’s  reign,  iron  plate-A. 
was  much  used  by  troopers,  in  the  various  forms  of  helmet,  breastplate,  gauntlet,  and 
greaves.  In  the  14th  c.,  chain-mail  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  succeeded  by  plate-A. ;  this 
last-named  kind  became  more  and  more  complicated,  and  reached  its  greatest  pitch  of 
elaboration  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  During  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  the 
A.  was  sometimes  fluted,  often  elaborately  engraved,  and  even  damascened  or  inlaid  with 
gold.  Under  James  I.,  the  knightly  ideas  of  the  feudal  times  gave  way,  and  the  use  of 
A.  declined;  a  knight  armed  cap-a-pie  was  a  rarity.  Charles  I.  tried  to  revive  its  use, 
but  he  had  few  followers;  and  the  days  of  Cromwell  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  in 
which  A.  was  worn  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  regular  soldiers.  Helmets  and 
cuirasses  are  still  worn  by  the  three  regiments  of  household  cavalry  (life-guards  and 
horse-guards),  but  more  for  show  than  for  service. 

The  chief  pieces  of  A.  will  be  found  briefly  described  and  illustrated  under  the  proper 
headings. 

AR  MORER.  The  old  meaning  of  this  word  has  nearly  passed  awa3T  with  the  system 
to  which  it  belonged.  The  armor-smiths,  or  makers  of  armor,  were  among  the  most 
skillful  workers  in  metal  during  the  feudal  times;  but  their  trade  afterwards  fell  away. 
In  the  year  1690,  the  workmen-armorers  of  London,  in  a  petition  to  parliament,  com¬ 
plained  that  their  trade  was  well-nigh  ruined. 

Armorers,  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  of  the  word,  belong  to  the  British  army  and 
navy  at  the  present  time.  There  are  armorers  to  every  regiment,  not  to  make  armor, 
but  to  repair  arms.  There  is  one  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  one  to  each  battalion 
of  infantry  and  brigade  of  artillery.  The  A.  is  paid  4s.  11  d.  a  day,  besides  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  for  certain  work  performed.  There  is  a  school  for  training  “A.  sergeants”  at  the 
Small  Arms  Factory,  Enfield,  where  the  men  work,  after  enlistment,  until  drafted  to  a 
regiment;  and  whither  they  return  from  time  to  time  to  refresh  their  mechanical  memo¬ 
ries. 

On  shipboard,  the  A.  is  a  first-class  petty  officer,  who  has,  under  the  gunner,  charge 
of  all  the  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses,  boarding-pikes,  etc.,  which  he  is  expected  to  keep 
clean  and  in  ready  order.  He  is  assisted  by  certain  seamen  called  the  “  A.’s  crew;”  and 
all  are  skilled  in  the  general  routine  of  smith’s  work. 

ARMOR  ICA,  the  country  of  the  Armorici,  i.e.,  “the  dwellers  on  the  sea”  (Celt,  ar,  on 
or  near,  and  mor,  sea),  the  name  by  which  the  people  occupying  the  coast  of  Gaul  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire  were  known  to  Gesar.  At  a  later  period,  the  name  A.  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  country  afterwards  styled  Britannia  Minor,  or  Bretagne  (q.v.). 

*  ARMOR-PLATES.  The  employment  of  thick  slabs  of  iron  to  protect  the  sides  of 
ships  of  war  and  the  fronts  of  fortifications,  is  quite  a  recent  invention;  or  rather,  the 
modern  system  is  the  practical  realization  of  plans  suggested  long  ago  by  Mersenne  and 
others.  In  1842,  Mr.  Balmano  of  New  York  proposed  that  war-ships  should  be  clad 
with  several  thicknesses  of  iron  plate,  riveted  one  upon  another,  the  plates  being  indi¬ 
vidually  fth  inch  thick.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Stevens,  an  American  sh ip-builder,  made 
further  suggestions  on  the  same  subject,  and  other  practical  men  kept  the  matter  before 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  various  countries.  In  1854,  the  French  sent  several 
floating-batteries  to  the  Black  sea,  clad  with  iron  plates;  and  the  English  admiralty 
hastily  imitated  this  example,  producing  eight  very  slow  and  unmanageable  batteries  in 
1855-56.  Then  came  in  a  flood  of  suggestions  for  arming  our  regular  ships  of  war  in 
a  similar  way.  The  admiralty,  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  dismantling  the  existing 
fleet,  which  had  cost  so  much,  delayed  the  subject  as  long  as  they  could,  but  without 
abandoning  it.  In  1860,  the  French  sent  to  sea  La  Gloire,  a  timber-built  ship  of  war, 
altered  from  a  90-gun  three-decker  to  a  40-gun  corvette,  clad  with  4Uinch  iron 
plates,  having  a  burden  of  3000  tons.  This  proceeding  at  once  set  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  alert;  they  saw  that  further  delay  would  be  imprudent,  and  they  set 
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about  the  creation  of  an  armor-clad  nav}r.  Many  problems  had  to  be  solved — 
whether  to  case  old  wooden  ships  with  armor;  to  build  and  case  new  wooden  ships;  or 
to  build  new  vessels,  of  which  the  hull  as  well  as  the  armor  should  be  of  iron. 
Then  arose  further  problems — how  near  the  bulwarks  should  the  armor-plates  come,  how 
near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  how  near  the  stem  and  stern;  also,  what  thickness  of  iron,, 
and  whether  the  same  thickness  in  every  part. 

From  1861  to  1876,  the  British  Admiralty  were  engaged  on  a  series  of  costly  construc¬ 
tions  and  reconstructions,  intended  to  afford  eventually  solutions  to  the  above  problems. 
Several  of  the  ships  built  have  cost  from  £300,000  to  £450,000  each;  several  half-finished 
timber  three-deckers  have  been  cut  down  and  converted  into  iron-clads;  and  variations, 
of  detail  almost  innumerable  have  been  introduced.  The  following  is  a  list  of  English 
vessels  which  in  1876  formed  the  iron-clad  navy.  Those  which  are  wholly  clad — i.e.,, 
covered  with  armor-plates  in  all  parts  of  the  hull  needing  protection — are  the  Minotaur ,. 
Ag  incourt,  Northumberland,  Royal  Oak,  Prince  Consort,  Caledonia,  Ocean,  Lord  Clyde, 
Lord  Warden,  A  udacious,  Invincible,  Prince  Albert,  Scorpion,  Wyvern,  Monarch,  Iron  Duke,. 
Sultan,  Glatton,  Cyclops,  Ilecate,  Ilydra,  Gorgon,  Dreadnought,  Devastation,  Thunderer, 
Swiftsure,  Triumph,  Rupert,  Hotspur,  Hercules,  Inflexible,  Alexander,  and  Shannon.  Those 
which  are  partially  clad — i.e.,  covered  with  armor-plates  only  in  the  more  exposed  por¬ 
tions — comprise  the  Black  Prince,  Warrior,  Defense,  Resistance,  Achilles,  Hector,  Valiant, 
Royal  Alfred,  Bellerophon,  Zealous,  Pallas,  Favorite,  Research,  Enterprise,  Viper,  Vixen, 
Waterwitch,  Penelope.  Regarded  as  to  the  material  of  which  the  hulls  are  mostly  built, 
and  on  which  the  armor-plates  are  laid,  the  following  are  timber-built:  Royal  Oak, 
Prince  Consort,  Caledonia,  Ocean,  Royal  Alf  red,  Zealous,  Lord  Clyde,  Lord  Warden,  Pallas, 
Favorite,  Research,  and  Enterprise.  The  Vixen  is  wood  and  iron;  the  Swiftsure  and 
Triumph  are  iron  sheathed  with  wood;  all  the  rest  are  iron.  The  dimensions  and 
V  eight  of  these  ships,  laden  with  armor-plates  from  3  to  24  in.  thick,  are  enormous. 
The  load  displacement  of  five  of  them  exceeds  10,000  tons  each;  six,  9000  to  10,000; 
four,  7000  to  9000;  twelve,  6000  to  7000;  seven,  4000  to  6000.  Some  of  the  steam-engines 
for  these  ponderous  ships,  nominally  of  1200  horse-power,  work  up  to  (indicated)  8000 
li.p.  Whatever  the  thickness  of  the  armor,  the  plates  are  nicety  tongued  and  grooved 
to  fit  closety  together  edgewise.  The  bolts  which  fasten  them  to  the  ship  are  generally 
2  to  2^  in.  thick,  expanded  at  one  end  to  form  a  head,  and  having  a  screw-thread 
at  the  other  to  receive  a  nut. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  thickest  armor  will  resist  any  shot  that  can  be  hurled 
against  it ;  whether,  in  other  words,  the  thickest  practicable  armor  will  overcome,  or  be 
overcome  by,  the  heaviest  practicable  shot.  Experiments  at  enormous  cost  have  been 
conducted  by  the  government  for  some  years  to  determine  this  important  question:  a 
natural  result  has  been  that  cannon  are  made  larger  and  larger,  and  armor-plates  thicker 
and  thicker,  in  the  struggle  between  artillery  and  sliip-building.  The  experiments  (so 
far  as  England  is  concerned)  have  been  conducted  principally  at  Slioeburyness,  but  also 
on  board  the  Thunderer  at  Portsmouth.  The  usual  mode  is,  to  construct  a  target  resem¬ 
bling  the  armed  side  of  one  of  our  iron-clads,  and  then  to  try  to  pierce  it  with  shot  fired 
from  guns  at  various  distances.  A  Warrior  target,  for  instance,  consists  of  a  44-in. 
armor-plate,  backed  by  18  in.  of  teak,  and  an  inner  skin  of  f-in.  iron;  while  a  Lord 
Warden  target  has  44  in.  plate,  30  in.  teak,  and  14  in.  skin.  A  few  examples  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  method  of  proceeding. 

In  Aug.,  1866,  a  Warrior  target  was  built  up  at  Slioeburyness — i.e.,  a  target  similar 
in  strength  and  construction  to  the  side  of  that  ship.  Alderson’s  steel  shell,  Armstrong’s 
conical  shell,  and  Palliser’s  chilled-iron  shell  were  fired  at  it  from  a  7-in.  gun  at  200 
yards:  the  Palliser  shot  excelled  the  others,  going  clean  through  the  target,  armor  and 
all,  and  bursting  behind.  On  another  occasion,  a  Palliser  115-lb.  shot  went  through  the 
target  even  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  the  perpendicular.  The  Lord  Warden  target  has 
been  pierced  by  94  and  10-in.  shot  at  a  distance  of  1000  yards;  while  the  thinner  Warrior 
target  was  pierced  at  2000  yards.  The  Bellerophon  and  Hercules  targets  were  more 
ponderous. 

At  the  end  of  1878,  the  British  navy  consisted  of  64  ships  afloat  or  building,  of  which 
46  were  efficient.  They  were  divided  into  five  classes,  the  first  two  of  which  contain 
only  the  formidable  turret-ships.  The  armor  of  the  first  class,  comprising  4  ships, 
ranged  from  12  to  24  in.  in  thickness:  the  Inflexible  has  armor  from  16  to  24  in.  The 
second  class,  of  9  ships,  has  armor  from  8  to  14  in.  thick.  The  third,  of  16  ships,  from 
5  to  12  in.  The  fourth,  of  4  ships,  from  6  to  10  in.  In  the  fifth  class,  13  ships,  the 
armor  is  from  44  to  54  in.  The  last  class  comprises  the  old  iron-clads,  the  Warrior, 
Black  Prince,  and  others. 

Armor-clad  forts  are  also  attracting  attention.  Iron  has  been  used  largely  in  the 
defenses  of  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth.  In  1864,  a  line  of  iron-clad  fort  was  built  up  at 
Slioeburyness,  to  test  several  modes  of  construction.  In  the  same  year,  the  Russian 
government  employed  the  Millwall  company  to  build  a  wrought-iron  shield,  as  an 
experiment  for  the  defenses  of  Cronstadt.  The  front  was  made  of  12  in.  thick  of  iron 
in  horizontal  bars;  this  was  backed  by  14  in.  of  thickness  in  upright  bars;  and  the  whole 
strengthened  with  enormous  struts,  brackets,  ribs,  and  dovetails  of  iron.  The  shield 
was  to  form  the  facing  or  armor  for  a  battery  of  three  of  Krupp’s  600-pounder  steel  o-Uns, 
and  measured  43  ft.  by  10.  The  shield,  with  its  foundation-plate,  weighed  140  tons!  In 
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one  experiment  at  Slioebury,  a  plate  13  in.  thick  was  placed  in  front  of  a  mass  of  gran- 
lte  14  it.  thick,  and  tired  at  with  200-pounders:  four  shots  cracked  the  granite,  although 
the  plate  was  not  pierced.  The  Americans  made  an  experiment  in  Chesapeake  Bay,1u 
feept.,  1866,  on  a  temporary  fortification,  made  of  enormous  grauite  blocks  faced  with 
10-m.  armor;  shots  of  430  and  620  lbs.  were  fired  from  Rodman  guns,  at  a  range  of  350 
yards,  and  eleven  such  shots  destroyed  the  whole  fabric.  The  Thunderer  has  been  fitted 
up  as  a  target-ship  at  Portsmouth,  partly  to  test  very  thick  plates  at  very  short  dis¬ 
tances.  The  plates  are  fastened  to  an  enormous  bulkhead  near  one  end  of  the  ship,  and 
the  guns  placed  near  the  other  end.  On  one  special  occasion,  a  Palliser  115-lb.  chilled 
shot,  with  an  extra  charge  of  powder  fired  at  25  ft.  off,  went  clean  through  a  7-in.  plate 
and  45  in.  of  teak  bulkhead.  On  another  occasion,  soon  afterwards,  a  Hercules  target, 
with  a  9-in.  plate,  was  fired  at  with  an  8-in.  spherical  shot  at  30  ft. ;  the  shot  made  a 
dent  2£  in.  deep,  but  did  not  further  disturb  the  plate.  The  24-in.  armor  of  the  Inflexi¬ 
ble  is  divided  into  two  12-in.  plates,  with  9  in.  of  teak  between — the  theory  of  this 
arrangement  being  that  the  outer  plate,  even  if  pierced,  will  shatter  the  shot,  which  will 
then  be  stopped  by  the  inner  armor.  Dr.  Collis  Brown  has  suggested  a  system  of 
sloping  armored  sides  which  would  give  a  ship  armor  of  36  in.  at  any  given  point  in  a 
displacement  not  exceeding  that  of  existing  iron-clads.  In  the  trial  of  the  100-ton  Arm¬ 
strong  gun  at  Spezzia,  a  steel  armor-plate  was  fired  at,  and  the  shot,  though  it  pene¬ 
trated  the  plate,  was  stopped  in  the  backing. 

Regarded  as  articles  of  manufacture,  armor-plates  were  at  first  produced  mainly  by 
hammering,  several  thicknesses  of  iron  being  welded  one  upon  another,  at  a  white  heat, 
by  blows  of  a  ponderous  steam-hammer;  but  it  is  now  more  customary  to  produce  them 
by  rolling  than  by  hammering — pressure  being  considered  to  produce  more  satisfactory 
results  than  percussion.  Whatever  the  thickness  of  the  slab  is  to  be,  operations  are 
commenced  with  plates  about  an  inch  thick:  these  are  heated,  rolled,  cut,  piled  up, 
heated  and  rolled  over  and  over  again,  until  the  required  thickness  is  produced.  The 
rollers  are  placed  further  and  further  apart,  as  the  slab  becomes  thicker  and  thicker. 
Some  of  them  are  truly  enormous  masses  of  metal,  solid  cylinders  8  ft.  long  by  32  in. 
diameter.  At  the  Atlas  works  of  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  Sheffield  (the  chief  manufac¬ 
tory  for  armor-plates),  there  has  been  produced  a  rolled  slab  17  ft.  long,  7  ft.  wide,  and 
14  in.  thick,  weighing  30  tons.  At  Griiser,  in  Germany,  some  excellent  armor-plates  of 
chilled  (cast)  iron  have  been  manufactured.  For  armor-plates,  the  metal  is  very  scrupu¬ 
lously  selected,  and  every  part  of  the  processes  conducted  with  great  caution. 

See  Supp. ,  page  893. 

ARMORY  may  mean  a  storehouse  for  arms;  but  the  name  is  also  often  applied  to  a 
collection  of  ancient  armor  and  weapons — such  as  those  in  the  tower  of  London,  in  Sir 
Samuel  Mey rick’s  mansion  at  Goodrich  court  on  the  Wye,  and  in  Warwick  castle. 

ARMS,  or  weapons  of  offense,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — those  that  act 
by  means  of  gunpowder,  and  those  that  do  not.  Of  arms  that  act  otherwise  than  by 
explosion,  the  greater  part  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times;  they  include  the 
bow  and  arrow,  sling,  pike,  spear,  lance,  dart,  javelin,  dagger,  axe,  mace,  spiked  or 
knotted  club,  scythe  for  chariots,  dirk,  bayonet,  sword,  cutlass,  etc.,  together  with  such 
artillery  as  the  ballista,  catapulta,  and  battering-ram.  Weapons  depending  on  the  use  of 
gunpowder  are  of  two  kinds — those  that  can  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  those  that  are  too 
heavy  to  be  portable.  In  the  first  class,  we  find  the  names  of  the  hand-cannon,  hand¬ 
gun,  arquebus,  haquebuts,  demi-haque,  matchlock,  wheel-lock,  firelock,  currier,  snap- 
haunce,  caliver,  esclopette,  petronel,  dragon,  hand-mortar,  dag,  tricker-lock,  carbine, 
fusil,  fowlingpiece,  blunderbuss,  pistol,  musket  or  musquet,  musketoon,  rille,  etc.  In 
the  second  class,  more  usually  included  under  the  name  of  artillery,  we  find  the  springel, 
war-wolf,  bombard,  cart-of-war,  culverin,  demi  culverin,  serpentine,  falcon,  saker,  can¬ 
non,  howitzer,  petard,  carronade,  mortar,  rifled  cannon,  war-rockets,  etc.  The  more 
important  of  these  are  briefly  noticed  under  the  proper  headings.  It  is  needless,  perhaps, 
to  add  that  nine  tenths  of  these  are  utterly  obsolete. 

The  surveyor-gen.  of  the  ordnance  in  the  British  army  has  the  duty  of  providing  and 
keeping  efficient  the  arms  in  use  by  the  regular  and  auxiliary  forces,  and  of  maintaining 
an  ample  reserve  in  the  royal  arsenals.  Each  regiment  makes  a  report  on  these  subjects 
yearly.  If  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  ascertains  that  a  new  supply  of  arms  is 
needed  for  the  men  under  him,  ora  supply  of  anything  in  relation  to  the  arms,  he  indents 
upon  the  controller  of  the  district  for  the  supply  required ;  which  is  forthwith  made  by 
that  officer;  subject,  however,  to  a  pecuniary  fine  upon  the  regiment,  if  the  arms  have 
not  lasted  a  fair  time. 

ARMS,  Armorial  Bearings,  or  Ensigns,  are  the  names  given  to  such  devices  as 
when  painted  on  a  shield  form  a  coat.  These  terms  in  popular  speech  include  all  the 
accompaniments  of  a  shield — viz.,  the  crest,  helmet,  and,  where  such  exist,  the  sup¬ 
porters,  etc.  See  these  terms,  and  Heraldry. 

ARMS,  Assumptive.  See  Heraldry. 

ARMS,  Bells  of,  are  tents,  mostly  of  a  conical  shape,  for  containing  the  small-arms 
for  each  company  in  a  regiment  of  infantry.  The  tent  is  frequently  painted  with  the 
color  of  the  facings  of  the  regimental  uniforms. 

ARMS,  Messengers  at.  See  Messengers-at-Arms. 
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ARMS,  Sergeant  at.  See  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

ARMS,  Stand  of.  A  stand  of  A.  is  the  complete  set  necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
one  soldier,  whether  horse  or  foot. 

ARMSTEAD,  Henry  Hugh,  r.a.  See  page  894. 

ARMSTRONG,  a  co.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  on  both  sides  of  Alleghany  river;  750 
sq.m.;  pop. ’80,  47,641.  It  has  a  rough  and  hilly  surface,  but  good  lands  in  the  river 
valleys.  The  products  are  salt,  iron,  coal,  and  limestone.  Two  railroads  border  or 
intersect  it.  Co.  seat,  Kittaning. 

ARMSTRONG  co.,  Tex.  See  page  894. 

ARMSTRONG,  David  A.  See  page  894. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  physician  and  poet,  was  b.  about  1709  at  Castletown, .  a 
pastoral  parish  in  Roxburghshire,  of  which  his  father  was  minister.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  m.d.,  Feb.  4,  1732. 
Soon  after,  he  commenced  practice  in  London,  and  became  known  by  the  publication  of 
several  fugitive  pieces  and  medical  essays.  In  1737,  he  published  a  very  objectionable 
poem,  The  Economy  of  Love,  which  injured  his  reputation  for  a  time.  His  principal 
work,  'ihe  Art  of  Preserving  Health ,  a  didactic  poem  in  blank  verse,  extending  through 
four  books,  appeared  in  1744.  In  1746,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital  for 
sick  and  lame  soldiers.  In  1751.  he  published  a  volume  on  Benevolence ;  in  1753,  a 
poetical  epistle  on  Taste ;  and  in  1758,  a  volume  of  prose  essays  of  no  great  merit.  In 
1760,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  forces  in  Germany.  In  1761  appeared  from  his 
pen  Day,  a  Poem.  On  the  peace  in  1763,  he  returned  to  London,  and  resumed  practice. 
In  1771,  he  made  a  continental  tour  with  Fuseli,  the  painter,  an  account  of  which  he 
published,  with  the  title  of  A  Short  Ramble  through  some  Parts  of  France  and  Italy .  by 
Lancelot  Temple,  Esq.  His  last  work  was  a  volume  of  medical  essays.  He  contributed 
to  Thomson’s  Castle  of  Indolence  the  four  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  part,  descriptive 
of  the  diseases  resulting  from  sloth.  D.  7th  Sept.,  1779.  A.  was  the  friend  of 
Thomson,  Mallet,  Aaron"  Hill,  Dr.  Young,  Wilkes,  and  the  principal  wits  and  literary 
men  of  the  period.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  reserved,  indolent,  kind-hearted  man. 
Except  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  his  works  are  now  only  known  by  name. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  an  eminent  physician  and  medical  writer,  was  b.  8th  May,  1784, 
at  Ayres  Quay,  near  Bishop- Wearmouth.  where  his  father  was  the  superintendent  of 
some  glassworks.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  June, 
1808,  took  the  degree  of  m.d.  He  commenced  practice  at  Bishop- Wearmouth,  and  in  1811 
was  chosen  physician  to  the  infirmary  at  Sunderland.  In  1816,  he  published  a  work  on 
Typhus,  which  greatly  extended  his  reputation.  His  researches  concerning  the  causes 
and  phenomena  of  febrile  diseases  having  made  his  name  well  known  in  the  metropolis, 
he  was  induced,  in  Feb.,  1818,  to  remove  to  London,  where  his  practice  became  exten¬ 
sive,  and  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  fever  hospital.  In  1821,  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Edward  Grainger,  he  established  a  medical  school  in  Webb  street,  Borough,  where  he 
lectured  on  the  practice  of  physic.  He  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  materia 
medica.  In  1826,  he  joined  Dr.  Boot  and  Mr.  E.  Bennett  in  establishing  a  new  school  of 
medicine  in  Dean  street,  Soho,  but  shortly  after  relinquished  his  connection  with  it. 
He  d.  of  consumption,  12th  Dec. ,  1829,  aged  45.  Exclusively  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  Dr.  A.  was  very  successful  in  the  elucidation  of  medical  science.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  he  contributed  various  papers  to  the  medical  journals.  His 
lectures,  inserted  in  the  Lancet  in  1825,  were  published  in  a  separate  form  after  his 
death,  with  the  following  title :  Lectures  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy,  Nature,  and  Treatment 
of  Acute  and  chronic  Diseases,  by  the  late  John  Armstrong,  M.D.  Edited  by  Joseph  Rix — 
one  of  his  pupils.  (London,  1834,  8vo.) 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  d.  1795;  b.  Penn. ;  leader  of  the  successful  expedition  in  1756 
against  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  at  Kittaning,  Penn.  In  the  revolutionary  army  he 
was  a  brig. -gen.  at  fort  Moultrie,  and  commanded  the  militia  at  Brandywine  and 
Germantown.  He  served  twice  in  the  continental  congress,  1778-80  and  1787-88. 

ARMSTRONG,  John,  1758-1843;  an  American  soldier  and  writer.  While  a  student 
he  volunteered,  was  soon  made  aid-de-camp  to  gen.  Mercer,  and  was  with  Gates  in  the 
Burgoyne  campaign,  leaving  the  service  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  wrote  the  Newburgh 
Letters,  setting  forth  the  hardships  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers  in  respect  to  pay.  He 
was  attorney  gen.  of  Pennsylvania;  United  States  senator  from  New  York,  i800-4; 
minister  to  France,  1804-10;  brigadier-gen.  in  the  war  of  1812;  and  secretary  of  war, 
1813-14.  He  was  charged  with  inefficiency  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  resigned,  Sept.,  1814.  He  published  a  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  Memoirs  of 
Montgomery  and  Wayne,  a  Review  of  Gen.  Wilkinson’s  Memoirs,  and  partially  prepared  a 
history  of  the  revolution. 

ARMSTRONG,  Richard,  d.d.,  1805-60;  b.  Penn.  He  graduated  from  Dickinson 
college  in  1827,  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1832  went  to  the  Sandwich  islands 
as  a  missionary.  In  the  Hawaiian  government  he  was  minister  of  instruction,  presided 
over  the  board  of  education,  and  acted  as  privy  councilor. 

ARMSTRONG,  Samuel  Chapman  :  General.  See  page  894. 

ARMSTRONG,  Sir  William  George,  noted  for  various  mechanical  inventions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  artillery  and  in  water-power  machinery,  was  b.  in  1810  at  Newcastle,  where  his 
father  was  an  eminent  corn-merchant,  and  in  1851  filled  the  office  of  mayor.  A.  was 
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educated  at  the  school  of  bishop  Auckland;  but  his  peculiar  mental  powers  were  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the  opportunities  which  his  father’s  tastes  gave  him.  at  home,  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  himself  with  chemistry,  electricity,  and  mechanics.  Though  the  natural  bent  of  his 
mind  was  to  some  profession  in  which  these  sciences  would  have  been  available,  he 
readily  yielded  to  liis  father’s  wishes,  and  was  articled  to  Mr.  Armourer  Donkin,  an 
eminent  solicitor  in  Newcastle,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  his  time,  adopted  him  as  a  part' 
ner.  A  high  sense  of  duty  enabled  A.  to  give  his  excellent  general  powers  of  mind  to 
business;  but  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  his  inventive 
faculty  was  constantly  active.  About  1838,  observing  one  day  a  little  stream  descending 
along  a  height  near  Newcastle,  and  driving  but  a  single  mill,  he  thought  to  how  much 
more  purpose  it  might  be  applied  hydraulically,  and  thus  was  led  into  a  course  of  exper¬ 
imenting,  which  resulted  in  liis  producing  a  much  improved  hydraulic  engine,  of  which 
a  description  was  given  in  the  Mechanics'’  Magazine  for  April  18,  1840.  Following  up 
this  invention  with  a  view  to  practical  applications,  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1845,  a 
hydraulic  crane,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  eminent  utility  in  raising  weights  at  harbors 
and  in  warehouses.  The  discovery  of  electricity  in  steam  by  a  workman  at  a  fixed 
engine  on  the  Cramlington  railway  in  1840  had  meanwhile  led  A.  into  a  new  path,  and  in 
1842  he  brought  to  perfection  an  apparatus  for  producing  electricity  from  steam,  which 
was  soon  after  introduced  into  the  Polytechnic  institution  in  London.  The  evolution  of 
the  electricity  depending  in  reality  on  the  friction  sustained  by  the  small  quantity  of 
water  which  accompanies  the  steam  in  its  discharge,  the  great  merit  of  A.’s  invention  in 
this  case  lay  in  the  form  he  gave  the  orifice  through  which  the  steam  passed.  This  and 
other  inventions  brought  him  into  prominent  notice;  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
royal  society  in  1846;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  some  friends,  com¬ 
menced  the  Elswick  engine-works,  in  the  suburbs  of  his  native  town.  This  establish¬ 
ment  is  upon  a  large  scale,  at  first  chiefly  employed  in  producing  hydraulic  cranes, 
engines,  accumulators,  and  bridges,  for  use  in  Great  Britain,  the  continent,  and  India, 
but  now  embracing  also  works  for  the  production  of  ordnance. 

In  1854,  while  war  was  raging  in  the  Crimea,  the  war  office  was  solicited  by  many 
inventors  to  make  trial  of  new  forms  of  cannon  and  projectiles.  Mr.  Armstrong,  one  of 
the  number,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  was  employed  to  make  explo¬ 
sive  apparatus  for  blowing  up  the  ships  sunk  at  Sebastopol.  This  led  him  soon  after¬ 
wards  to  consider  improvements  in  ordnance,  and  he  devised  a  form  of  breech-loading 
cannon,  combining  many  peculiarities  in  structure  and  action.  He  received  encourage¬ 
ment  to  make  a  few  field-pieces  on  his  new  method.  He  made  lengthened  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel,  on  the  relative  merits  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  on  the 
best  number  of  grooves  in  rifling,  on  the  best  pitch  or  twist  for  these  grooves,  on  the 
most  convenient  modes  of  loading  at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  on  the  mechanism  for  lessen¬ 
ing  the  recoil,  on  the  best  form  and  structure  of  shot  and  shells,  and  on  the  fuses  best 
suited  for  igniting  the  shells  during  their  flight. 

Most  of  the  early  experiments  were  made  with  guns  throwing  6-lb.  and  18-lb.  shot 
and  shells,  and  subsequently  32-lb.  shells.  The  last-named  gun  was  built  up  piecemeal, 
to  avoid  flaws  or  faults,  and  to  insure  strength,  lightness,  and  durability.  It  was  made 
in  3-ft.  lengths.  Bars  of  wrought  iron,  2  in.  wide,  were  heated  to  whiteness,  twisted 
spirally  round  a  steel  bar  or  core,  and  welded;  other  bars  were  twisted  over  these  in  a 
similar  way,  but  with  an  opposite  turn  of  the  spiral;  a  third  and  perhaps  a  fourth  were 
added,  according  to  the  thickness  and  strength  needed.  Another  heating  to  whiteness 
preceded  a  thorough  welding  of  ail  the  layers  of  bars  by  a  steam-hammer.  The  ends  of 
two  of  these  3-ft.  pieces  were  then  nicely  trimmed  and  adjusted,  placed  in  contact,  and 
bound  together  by  the  enormous  pressure  of  a  wrought-iron  ring  shrunk  on  while  at  a 
white  heat.  By  varying  the  number  and  length  of  these  sections,  a  gun  of  any  length 
could  be  made.  The  core  was  then  removed,  and  the  bore  of  the  gun  rifled  by  exquisite 
machinery.  The  rifle-grooves  were  so  small  and  close  as  to  be  upwards  of  40  in  number; 
their  pitch  or  twist  such  as  to  make  a  complete  circuit  in  a  gun  10  ft.  long.  The  breech 
of  the  gun  was  wholly  distinct,  and  constructed  in  a  different  wav;  it  could  be  drawn 
backwards  by  unscrewing, and  had  a  hole  through  its  center  for  introducing  the  shot  or  shell 
and  the  charge.  At  first,  the  inventor  adopted  a  steel  interior  for  his  gun;  but  after¬ 
wards  relied  on  the  toughest  wrought-iron.  The  projectile  employed  with  this  gun  might 
be  solid  shot,  shell,  case-shot,  or  canister-shot;  but  the  shell  was  that  to  which  most 
interest  is  attached.  It  wTas  about  3  diameters  in  length;  and  thus  a  32-lb.  shot  or  shell 
could  be  fired  from  a  gun  of  much  smaller  caliber  than  if  it  wTere  spherical.  The  shell 
was  built  up  of  about  50  separate  pieces  of  cast-iron,  very  accurately  fitted,  and  envel¬ 
oped  in  an  iron  sheath.  Outside  of  it  were  two  bands  of  lead,  soft  enough  to  be  forced 
into  the  rifled  grooves  of  the  gun,  and  thus  to  acquire  the  rotatory  movement  by  which 
the  straightness  of  flight  is  so  much  insured. 

The  actual  results  obtained  by  a  gun  such  as  is  above  described  are  almost  incredible. 
An  ordinary  long  32-pounder  weighs  57  cwt. ;  Armstrong’s  32-pounder  weighs  26  cwt. 
The  former  requires  10  lb.  of  powder  as  a  charge;  for  the  latter  5  lb.  will  suffice.  The 
former  will  send  a  shot  or  shell  3000  yards;  the  range  of  the  latter  exceeds  9000  yards. 
The  fuses  attached  to  the  shells  are  so  exquisitely  adjusted  that  the  shell  can  be  made  to 
burst  either  directly  on  leaving  the  gun,  or  half-way  on  its  path,  or  when  it  strikes  an 
object;  in  the  last-named  case,  even  a  sack  of  shavings  will  afford  the  necessary  concus- 
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sion;  and  yet,  so  close  is  the  structure,  that  an  uncharged  shell  has  been  fired  com¬ 
pletely  through  9  ft.  of  solid  oak,  without  the  pieces  separating.  A.’s  elaborate  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  chiefly  with  a  6-pounder,  If  in.  caliber,  and  so  light  that  two  men 
could  carry  it  (without  its  carriage);  this  small  gun  could  reach  1500  yards  with  won¬ 
derful  accuracy  of  aim,  and  had  a  range  of  3000  at  a  certain  elevation. 

When  A.  had  spent  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  during  four  years  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  government,  supported  by  the  strongly  expressed  opinions  of  artillery  officers 
of  all  ranks,  proposed  to  secure  the  result  of  these  experiments  for  the  nation.  A. 
offered  to  the  government,  without  any  stipulation,  not  only  all  his  past  inventions,  but 
also  all  such  as  he  might  hereafter  discover.  This  led  to  arrangements  which  the  min¬ 
isters  in  parliament  characterized  as  liberal  and  patriotic  on  his  part;  and  the  terms  thus 
suggested  were  accepted.  An  office  was  created  for  him,  that  of  chief  engineer  of  rifled 
ordnance,  for  seven  years  provisionally;  and  a  certain  amount  of  salary  was  determined 
on,  in  consideration  at  once  of  his  past  inventions  and  of  his  future  services.  He  was 
knighted  by  the  queen  in  1858. 

The  peculiar  connection,  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  partnership, 
between  the  government  and  the  Elswick  firm,  underwent  changes  from  time  to  time, 
and  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1863.  During  its  continuance,  guns  of  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  power  were  made  on  A.’s  system;  3,  5,  and  12  pounders;  then  18,  20,  32,  and  40 
pounders;  then  rapidly  increasing  in  caliber,  until  at  length  a  600-pounder  was  pro¬ 
duced,  weighing  upwards  of  20  tons.  The  coil  system  of  construction,  the  adoption  of 
a  large  number  of  rifle  grooves,  and  the  use  of  the  beautifully  formed  segment  shell, 
were  continued;  but  A.  made  variations  in  the  combination  of  steel  and  iron,  and 
adopted  muzzle-loading  for  many  of  his  larger  guns.  Elaborate  experiments  made  by 
the  war  office  led  to  a  conclusion  that  the  A.  breech-loader  has  many  disadvantages  for 
large  ordnance.  Notwithstanding  its  range,  accuracy,  power  of  working  in  a  smalt 
space,  easiness  to  clean,  and  safety  to  the  gunners  while  loading,  it  is  neither  so  cheap 
nor  so  simple  as  the  muzzle-loader;  it  is  difficult  to  handle,  complicated,  apt  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  not  so  useful  for  general  purposes.  The  comparative  cheapness  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  preference  of  the  war  office  for  the  Woolwich  gun,  a  muzzle-loader. 
A.  supplies  and  has  long  supplied  many  foreign  governments  with  his  guns,  chiefly  of 
large  caliber.  The  manufacture  is  of  the  highest  order,  effected  through  the  medium 
of  machine  tools  of  exquisite  construction;  but  the  practical  utility  of  the  gun,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Whitworth,  Palliser,  and  other  kinds,  is  still  matter  of  controversy. 

The  great  reputation  and  commercial  success  of  A.  -depend  on  his  skill  as  a  con¬ 
structor  of  water-power  machinery.  Early  in  his  career,  in  1847,  when  a  plan  was 
adopted  for  supplying  Newcastle  with  water,  he  suggested  that  the  power  derived  from 
the  descent  of  the  water  through  pipes  from  the  reservoir  should  be  utilized  for  work¬ 
ing  hydraulic  cranes  on  the  quay,  and  for  various  mechanical  purposes  in  the  town; 
this  was  done  with  marked  success.  The  system  has  rapidly  grown ;  until,  at  length, 
the  A.  hydraulic  machinery  is  largely  adopted  in  England  and  abroad  for  raising,  lower¬ 
ing,  hauling,  and  other  purposes  in  connection  with  railways,  canals,  docks,  piers,  har¬ 
bors,  lock-gates,  manufactories,  warehouses,  etc.  The  fabrication  of  the  machinery 
employs  a  very  large  number  of  hands  at  Elswick,  where  the  works  are  carried  on  by  a 
joint-stock  company.  A.,  who  belongs  to  several  scientific  societies,  was  in  1863  elected 
president  of  the  British  association ;  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  commission  in  1866.  He  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  inquiries 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  patent  laws.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  conferred 
honorary  degrees  on  A.,  who  is  a  member  of  several  foreign  knightly  orders. 

ARMSTRONG,  William  Jessup,  d.d.,  1796-1846;  b.  N.  J. ;  an  American  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman.  He  was  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Richmond,  Va., 
1824-34;  afterwards  secretary  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  until  his  death.  His  life  and  sermons  have  been  published.  He  lost  his  life  by 
the  wreck  of  the  steamboat  Atlantic  on  Long  Island  sound. 

AKMY.  Referring  to  Armies  (Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern)  and  to  British 
Army  for  brief  historical  notices  of  national  military  forces,  and  leaving  to  other  por¬ 
tions  of  this  work  all  details  concerning  the  formation  and  tactics  of  such  forces,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  here  certain  distinctions  in  the  application  of  the  name  A.  A  cover¬ 
ing  A.  is  encamped  or  in  cantonments,  for  the  protection  of  the  different  passes  of  roads 
which  lead  to  the  town  or  other  place  to  be  protected.  A  siege  A.  is  ranged  around  or 
in  front  of  a  fortified  place,  to  capture  it  by  a  regular  process  of  besieging.  A  blockad¬ 
ing  A.,  either  independent  of  or  auxiliary  to  a  siege  A.,  is  intended  to  prevent  all  ingress 
and  egress  at  the  streets  or  gates  of  a  besieged  place.  An  A.  of  observation  takes  up  an 
advanced  position,  and  by  celerity  of  movement  keeps  a  close  watch  on  all  the  maneu¬ 
vers  of  the  enemy.  An  A.  of  reconnaissance  has  a  more  special  duty  at  a  particular 
time  and  place,  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy’s  forces.  A  flying 
A.  comprises  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot,  moving  quickly  from  place  to  place,  to 
alarm  the  enemy,  and  to  protect  garrisons.  Any  one  of  these  may  be  forced  into  an  en¬ 
gagement  in  the  field;  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  subsidiary  to  the  main  A.,  by  which 
the  greater  operations  in  the  field  are  usually  conducted. 
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ARMY  ADMINISTRATION.  The  whole  of  the  operations  connected  With  the  raising, 
clothing,  paying,  maintaining,  and  controlling  of  the  British  army,  are  included  in  the 
term  A.  A.  They  are  distinct  matters  from  military  command  and  discipline.  The 
sovereign  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  British  army;  but  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war  is  her  responsible  representative  in  all  that  concerns  administration — the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  being  her  representative  in  matters  relating  to  military  command  and 
discipline.  The  secretary  is  the  organ  through  whom  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  are 
reconciled  with  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  parliament.  Until  the  war  with  Russia  in 
1854,  the  administrative  departments  were  much  scattered;  their  defective  organization 
led  in  great  part  to  the  miseries  suffered  by  the  British  troops  in  the  Crimea;  but  now 
they  are  all  consolidated  under  the  secretary  of  state  for  war.  See  War  Department. 

ARMY  AGENT.  See  Agent,  Army. 

ARMY  ESTIMATES.  In  the  spring  of  every  year,  the  British  government  having 
formed  a  plan  concerning  the  extent  and  appliances  of  the  military  force  for  that  year, 
the  war  office  sends  to  the  treasury  a  series  of  accounts  setting  forth  the  probable  cost  of 
everything  required.  The  accounts  are  called  the  A.  E.  If  they  are  approved  by  the 
treasury,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  adverts  to  these,  along  with  other  estimates, 
in  his  annual  “financial  statement,”  made  to  the  house  of  commons  in  his  capacity  as 
guardian  of  the  public  purse.  In  preparing  the  A.  E.  the  secretary  of  state  for  war 
applies  to  the  heads  of  all  the  departments  under  him  for  detailed  accounts  of  their 
probable  requirements.  Another  functionary  then  incorporates  and  adjusts  these  into  a 
whole;  they  are  submitted  to  the  treasury;  and,  if  approved,  are  presented  to  the  house 
as  the  A.  E.  Should  the  commons  grant  the  money,  the  accountant-general  of  the  war 
office  makes  the  requisite  drafts  or  demands  from  time  to  time;  and  the  treasury  au¬ 
thorizes  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  to  honor  these  drafts.  The  money  itself  is 
in  the  bank  of  England;  this  establishment  receives  a  certain  annual  sum  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  managing  such  financial  matters. 

The  A.  E.  are  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  a  model  which  differs  little  from  year  to 
year.  There  are  certain  great  headings,  each  comprising  many  minor  divisions:  viz., 

1.  Regular  forces  (4  votes);  2.  Auxiliary  and  reserve  forces  (4  votes);  3.  Ordnance 
establishments  and  manufactures ,  and  purchases  of  stores  (4  votes);  4.  Works  and  build¬ 
ings  (barracks,  fortifications,  etc.);  5.  Educational  establishments  ( schools,  libraries,  etc.); 
6.  Administration  of  the  army;  7.  Non-effective  services  (half-pay,  retiring  allowances, 
pensions,  etc.).  The  various  items  are  more  or  less  sifted  by  the  house  of  commons; 
and  any  one  or  more  of  them  can  be  refused  altogether,  or  granted  in  diminished 
amount.  The  A.  E.  for  1879-80,  which  maybe  cited  here  as  an  illustrative  example, 
'refer  to  the  period  from  April  1,  1879,  to  Mar.  31,  1880.  The  total  number  of  men, 
including  the  staff  of  the  militia  forces,  on  the  home  and  colonial  establishment  of  the 
army,  and  exclusive  of  those  serving  in  India,  was  135,625.  The  total  number  serving 
in  India  was  62,653,  which  are  charged  against  the  Indian  treasury.  The  horses  were 
26,218,  of  which  10,830  were  for  India  service.  Without  going  into  any  details,  we 
will  simply  give  the  amounts  under  the  six  great  headings: 


1.  Regular  forces — pay  and  allowances .  £4,944,200 

2.  Auxiliary  and  reserve  forces .  1,258,500 

3.  Ordnance  services  (provisions,  clothing,  arms,  stores) .  5,531,000 

4.  Works  and  building .  853,300 

5.  Various  services  (education,  administration,  etc.) .  432,900 

6.  Non-effective  services .  ^2,625,800 


£15,645,700 

ARMY  LIST  is  the  name  of  a  publication  issued  monthly  by  authority  of  the  war 
office.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  commissioned  officers  in  the  British  army.  Then 
come  the  general  and  field  officers  of  the  dying-out  Indian  army.  Next  the  names  of 
all  officers  who  hold  military  honors  or  staff  appointments.  The  bulk  of  the  work, 
however,  is  taken  up  with  an  enumeration  of  all  the  regiments  in  the  queen’s  army,  and 
all  the  officers  in  each  regiment,  arranged  according  to  the  numerical  rank  of  the  regi¬ 
ments.  To  this  are  added  lists  of  the  officers  of  the  rifle  brigade,  colonial  corps,  royal 
artillery,  royal  engineers,  royal  marines,  control,  and  army  medical  department;  and  of 
officers  retired  on  full-pay  and  on  half-pay.  Next  follow  the  officers  of  the  militia, 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers;  and  then  the  militia  and  volunteer  officers  of  the  several 
colonies.  A  full  index,  an  obituary,  a  list  of  the  changes  gazetted  during  the  past 
month,  and  of  the  new  regulations,  complete  the  work.  A  larger  work  of  similar  but 
non-official  character,  Hart's  A.  L.,  by  a  more  condensed  arrangement  of  type,  gives  all 
the  information  contained  in  the  official  list,  and  much  in  addition. 

ARMY  REGISTER,  the  official  list  of  the  United  States  army,  published  annually, 
showing  the  position,  rank,  and  duties  of  officers,  regiments,  companies,  etc.,  with  the 
promotions  and  casualties  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

ARMY  SCHOOLS.  The  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  relating  to  military  matters 
in  this  country  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes — those  intended  to  increase  the  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  men ;  those  for  imparting  military  knowledge  to  per- 
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sons  not  yet  in  military  service;  and  those  which  bear  relation  to  the  ordinary  school- 
tuition  of  soldiers  of  the  ranks  and  their  children.  The  principal  of  those  in  the  first 
group  are  the  staff  college,  the  royal  military  college  at  Sandhurst,  the  school  of  military 
engineering  at  Chatham,  the  department  of  artillery  studies  at  Woolwich,  the  school  of 
gunnery  at  Shoebury,  the  school  of  musketry  at  Hythe,  and  the  royal  artillery  institu¬ 
tion  at  Woolwich.  The  second  group  is  represented  by  the  royal  military  academy  at 
Woolwich;  while  in  the  third  are  the  royal  military  asylum  (better  known  as  the  duke 
of  York’s  school)  at  Chelsea,  the  royal  Hibernian  school  at  Dublin,  the  regimental 
schools,  and  the  garrison  schools.  Chelsea  hospital  is  an  asylum  for  veterans,  not  a 
school  of  instruction.  See  Military  Academy,  Military  Schools,  Sandhurst,  etc. 

ARMY,  United  States.  See  United  States  Army. 

ARMY  WORKS  CORPS.  When  the  British  generals  engaged  in  the  Crimean  war,  in 
the  later  months  of  1854,  knew  that  the  siege  army  would  need  to  winter  outside 
Sebastopol,  grave  difficulties  were  presented  to  their  notice.  The  distance  from  the 
landing  place  at  Balaklava  to  the  front  of  the  siege-camp  was  not  less  than  8  miles;  and. 
the  only  road  was  a  mud  track,  almost  impassable  in  wet  weather.  How  to  get  the 
heavy  guns,  the  shot  and  shell,  the  provisions,  and  the  general  stores  up  to  the  front, 
was  a  question  not  easy  of  solution.  The  British  soldiers  were  too  few  even  for  the- 
ordinary  military  duties,  and  yet  they  were  called  upon  for  services  of  an  extra  and 
arduous  nature.  When  these  facts  became  known  in  England,  a  suggestion  was  made 
that  an  “army  works  corps"  should  be  formed,  to  consist  of  strong  and  efficient  rail¬ 
way  excavators,  Cornish  miners,  and  well-sinkers;  that  these  should  have  with  them  all 
the  tools  and  appliances  for  making  roads  and  digging  wells;  and  that  they  should  be 
accompanied  by  traveling  workshops  and  skilled  artisans,  to  effect  that  which  might 
require  more  skill  than  physical  labor.  The  immediate  necessities  of  lord  Raglan,  in 
regard  to  bringing  up  supplies,  were  met  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Balak¬ 
lava  to  the  heights  outside  Sebastopol,  by  special  contract  with  Messrs.  Peto  and  Bras- 
sey;  but  the  large  amount  of  bodily  labor  continually  needed  for  various  services,  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  A.  W.  C.  The  raising  and  organization  of  this  force  were 
intrusted  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  1000  efficient  men,  he 
sent  them  out;  and  their  value  was  so  soon  felt  by  lord  Raglan,  that  other  detachments 
gradually  followed,  until  the  corps  comprised  3500  men  in  the  later  months  of  1855. 
The  men  were  paid  well,  and  they  worked  well;  and  as  their  engagement  related  only 
to  the  special  duties  connected  with  the  siege-camp,  the  country  was  not  saddled  with 
any  burden  after  the  need  for  these  services  had  ceased.  They  did  not  require  to  be 
drilled  for  their  duties,  like  sappers;  and  they  were  ready  for  work  at  once,  as  artisans 
or  laborers.  There  were  some  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  men  and  their  em¬ 
ployers,  after  the  whole  of  the  British  had  returned  from  the  Crimea,  in  a  matter  of 
wages  due ;  but  this  was  a  question  of  detail,  and  did  not  affect  the  usefulness  of  the- 
corps.  The  experience  was  valuable,  as  showing  the  relative  advantage  and  disad¬ 
vantage  of  employing  civilian  laborers  in  military  operations.  As  one  result,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  military  authorities  have  been  careful  not  to  repeat  the  experiment  in 
later  wars. 

ARMY-WORM,  in  the  northern  states  the  larva  of  a  noctuid  moth,  heliophila  uni- 
punctata.  It  grows  to  nearly  2  in.  in  length;  its  appearance  varies  with  the 
successful  moultings,  as  is  common  with  caterpillars,  but  when  grown  it  is  dark  gray 
marked  with  three  yellow  stripes  above,  and  a  broader  one  of  the  same  color  along  each 
side.  The  moth  is  light  chocolate  brown,  bearing  a  white  dot  in  the  center  of  each 
fore-wing.  Two  generations  appear  each  summer;  occasionally  in  so  great  numbers  as 
to  cause  serious  damage.  Their  ravages  may  be  checked  in  a  measure  by  surrounding 
the  field  where  they  are  found  by  a  double  furrow,  or  a  ditch,  and  crushing  those  that 
fall  in. 

The  southern  army  or  cotton  worm,  aletia  argillacea ,  is  a  much  more  troublesome 
visitor.  The  larva  is  a  semi-looper,  yellowish  green;  the  segments  of  the  body  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  black  dots,  appearing  as  warts  under  the  microscope,  some  of  them  support¬ 
ing  hairs.  In  some  specimens  a  dorsal  line  is  visible.  There  are  three  broods  in  the 
same  season,  and  the  latter  is  often  very  destructive  to  the  cotton  plant.  The  imago 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  northern  worm,  but  is  slighter,  and  lacks  the  white  dot. 
It  flies  as  far  n.  as  the  great  lakes. 

ARNASON,  Jon.  See  page  894. 

ARNAUD,  Henri,  1641-1721;  historian  of  the  Vaudois,  pastor  and  painter;  a  native 
of  Piedmont.  Encouraged  the  English  revolution  and  the  enthronement  of  William 
III.,  and  probably  with  pecuniary  assistance  from  England,  A.  undertook  to  bring  back 
to  their  native  valleys  the  Vaudois  expatriated  by  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy.  In  Sept., 
1689,  he  led  about  a  thousand  of  the  exiles  into  the  valley  of  the  San  Martino,  though 
opposed  by  a  superior  force;  but  being,  in  danger  of  attack  by  20,000  troops,  he  retired 
to  the  high  table-land  of  the  Balsille,  making  such  fortifications  as  he  could.  Here  he 
was  assaulted,  May  2,  1690,  by  22,000  French,  whose  failure  was  so  complete  that  A. 
lost  not  a  man,  while  the  French  were  almost  decimated.  A.  did  not  risk  another  fight, 
but  withdrew  to  Angona,  and,  just  when  final  capture  seemed  assured,  he  learned  that 
war  was  begun  between  France  and  Piedmont,  and  that  the  Piedmontese  king  had 
suddenly  become  a  friend  of  the  exiles,  ready  to  receive  them.  The  Vaudois  were  at. 
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peace  in  their  valleys  until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  began,  when  A.  and  his 
men  did  good  service  against  France ;  but  when  that  was  over,  the  king  of  Piedmont 
again  leagued  with  France  against  them,  and  3000  Yaudois  were  expelled,  finding 
an  asylum  in  Wiirtemberg.  A.  was  invited  to  England  by  William  III.,  but  preferred 
to  remain  pastor  among  his  exiled  countrymen  at  Schonberg,  where  he  wrote  his 
Uistoire  de  la  Glorieuse  Rentree  des  Vaudois  dans  leurs  Vallees,  dedicated  to  queen  Anne. 

ARNAULD,  Angelique,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Arnauld  d’Andilly,  was  b.  on  the  28th 
Nov.,  1624.  From  her  earliest  years  she  exhibited  an  extraordinary  force  and  resolute¬ 
ness  of  character,  and  excited  much  anxious  speculation  concerning  her  future  career 
among  her  relatives.  When  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age,  she  became  a  nun  at  Port 
Royal  des  Champs,  where  she  had  been  educated  by  her  aunt,  Marie  .laqueline  Angel- 
ique  Arnauld,  sister  of  the  great  Arnauld.  Nine  years  after,  she  was  made  subprioress; 
and  on  removing  some  years  later  to  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  she  held  the  same  office. 
During  the  persecution  of  the  Port  Royalists,  A.  A.,  by  her  piety  and  courage,  sustained 
the  spirit  of  the  sisterhood.  The  whole  family,  male  and  female,  were  determined  Jan- 
senists,  and  none  more  so  than  mother  Angelique  de  Saint-Jean  (her  conventual  name). 
She  had  much  to  endure,  but  she  met  misfortunes  with  earnest  intrepidity.  A  royal 
order  was  issued  to  break  up  the  nunnery.  The  police  arrested  the  inmates,  who  were 
dispersed  in  various  convents  throughout  France,  and  constant  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Jesuits  to  induce  them  to  sign  the  “formulary  of  Alexander  VII.”  A.  A.  was  alone 
exempted  from  listening  to  their  arguments  and  solicitations,  her  “obstinacy”  being 
supposed  invincible.  At  length,  by  command  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  nuns 
were  restored  to  Port  Royal  des  Champs;  but  for  some  years  they  were  subjected  to  a 
strict  surveillance  by  soldiers,  who  watched  all  their  movements,  and  allowed  them  no 
intercourse  with  persons  out  of  the  convent.  In  1669,  however,  was  issued  the  edict  of 
Clement  IX.  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  was  a  kind  of  compromise  on  this 
vexed  question  of  Jansenism  and  Jesuitism.  The  nuns  received  back  the  privileges  of 
which  they  had  been  stripped,  and  constituted  their  society  anew.  A.  A.  wTas  again 
elected  prioress.  In  1678,  she  was  made  abbess.  The  next  year,  her  protectress,  the 
Duchesse  de  Longueville  died,  and  the  persecution  recommenced  by  the  prohibition  1o 
receive  any  more  novices.  Still  Angelique  did  not  despair.  She  consoled  the  nuns,  and 
exerted  all  her  influence  with  persons  in  power,  but  with  little  effect.  At  last  she  sank 
under  a  complication  of  griefs,  and  expired  on  the  29th  of  Jan.,  1684,  leaving  behind  her 
as  bright  and  beautiful  a  memory  as  any  of  her  countrywomen.  She  wTas  learned  with¬ 
out  being  pedantic,  pious  without  bigotry,  and  gentle  to  others  in  proportion  as  she  was 
severe  to  herself.  A.  A.  wrote  several  works,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  Memoires 
pour  servir  d  la  Vie  de  la  Mere  Mane  Angelique  Arnauld  de  Sainte  Madeleine,  Reformatriee 
de  Port  Royal. 

ARNAULD,  Antoine,  the  greatest  advocate  of  his  time  in  France,  wras  b.  at  Paris  in 
1560.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Auvergne,  which  had  distinguished 
itself  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  A.  was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  eloquence 
than  for  his  probity.  His  zealous  defense  of  the  university  of  Paris  against  the  Jesuits 
in  1594  won  for  him  a  wide  celebrity.  It  was  reprinted  in  1717.  'He  published  another 
work  against  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  several  tractates  of  an  earnest  political  character. 
The  Jesuits  accused  him  of  being  a  Huguenot,  but  the  accusation  wtis  unfounded,  for 
he  had  no  personal  predilection  in  favor  of  Protestantism  as  a  distinct  religious  system. 
He  had  several  children,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Jansenists  and  Port- Royalists. 
He  d.  29th  Dec.,  1619. 

ARNAULD,  Antoine,  known  as  “the  great  A.,”  the  twentieth  and  youngest  son  of 
the  preceding,  wTas  b.  at  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1612.  Although  originally  intended  for  the  bar, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  dislike  of  the  legal  profession,  and  was  in  consequence  dedicated 
by  his  mother  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Entering  the  sorbonne,  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Lescot,  the  confessor  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres.  Lescot 
initiated  him  into  the  scholastic  theology;  but  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the 
writings  of  Augustine,  he  soon  conceived  an  admiration  for  that  profoundest  of  the 
early  Christian  thinkers  which  he  ever  after  retained.  It  wTas  Augustine,  he  himself 
admitted,  who  first  showed  him  the  great  difference  between  the  two  states— that  of  a 
nature  wiiole  and  sound,  and  that  of  a  nature  corrupted  by  sin.  In  1641,  the  sorbonne 
wished  to  receive  him  into  their  society,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  piety  and 
talents,  but  cardinal  Richelieu  opposed  this.  In  the  following  year  he  wras  ordained  a 
priest,  and  in  1643  he  published  a  work  entitled  De  la  Frequente  Communion ,  which  wTas 
received  in  the  most  favorable  manner  by  all  except  the  Jesuits,  who  had  taken  alarm  at 
the  virtues  of  A.,  and  were  already  attempting  to  defame  one  whom  they  instinctively 
felt  to  be  a  reproach  to  their  order.  As  a  consequence  of  this  publication,  lie  was  now 
admitted  “of  the  society”  of  the  sorbonne.  A.  not  only  replied  to  the  aspersions  of  the 
Jesuits  in  his  avertissernent,  but  also  sent  forth  a  work  which  was  the  prelude  to  a  long 
and  fierce  contest  with  his  adversaries,  Theologie  Morale  des  Jesuites  (Moral  Theology  of 
the  Jesuits).  But  the  hatred  of  the  latter  was  not,  confined  to  literary  libels;  they  advised 
the  chancellor  of  the  sorbonne  to  carry  the  dispute  to  Rome,  whither  A.  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  and  defend  himself.  In  this  scheme,  however,  they  were  defeated. 

A.  now  buried  himself  in  seclusion  for  21  years,  during  which  period,  however,  Ins 
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pen  was  almost  continuously  active.  In  1644  appeared  his  Tradition  de  VEglise  sur  la 
Penitence  (Opinion  of  the  Church  on  the  Doctrine  of  Penitence).  It  was  a  reply  to  the 
attacks  which  the  Jesuits  had  made  against  his  Frequent  Communion.  A.  was  still 
entangled  in  the  disputes  which  arose  out  of  this  treatise,  when  he  became  involved  in 
another  controversy  that  colored  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  won  for  him  his  position  in  history.  This  was  the  great  Jansenist  controversy. 
In  1640  had  appeared  a  posthumous  work  of  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  entitled  Augus¬ 
tinus;  seu  Doctrina  Sancti  Augustini  de  Ilumance  Naturae  Sanctitate,  jEgritudine  Medicinal, 
adversus  Pelagianos  et  Massilienses.  It  laid  down  with  a  rigor  equal  to  that  of  Calvin  the 
doctrines  of  predestination,  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  depravity  of  the 
will.  It  was  specially  intended  as  a  counteractive  against  the  lax  principles  and  morality 
of  the  Jesuits,  many  of  whom,  and  especially  their  great  champion,  Molina,  entertained 
extreme  Pelagian  views  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  which  they  had  cunningly 
interwoven  into  their  “scarlet-colored”  web  of  ethics.  The  work,  in  the  meantime,  was 
condemned  by  pope  Urban  VIII.,  on  the  1st  of  Aug.  1641.  A.,  who  quickly  appre¬ 

hended  its  vital  importance  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  boldly  ventured  to  defend  it 
against  the  censures  of  the  papal  bull.  He  published  several  pamphlets,  closing  with  a 
first  and  second  Apologie  de  Jansenius.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  religion  of  A.,  however, 
that  it  was  not  always  controversial.  Whenever  a  moment  of  armistice  was  permitted 
him,  he  occupied  it  in  writing  such  works  as  Mceurs  de  VEglise  Catholique,  La  Correction, 
La  Grace,  La  Verite  de  la  Religion,  De  la  Foi,  de  V Esperance,  et  de  la  Charite,  and  the 
Manuel  de  Saint  Augustine.  He  also  varied  these  occupations  by  translating  into  Latin 
his  Frequent  Communion,  and  by  the  composition  of  his  Novae  Objectiones  contra  Renat, 
Descartis  Meditationes,  and  several  smaller  tractates.  In  addition  to  his  literary  labors, 
lie  undertook  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  a  convent  of  which 
his  sister,  Marie  Jaqueline  Angelique  Arnauld,  was  abbess.  In  this  retreat  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  friends,  thirsting  like  himself  for  the  quiet  pleasures  of  study,  some  of 
whom  have  left  their  mark  is  the  world,  such  as  Pascal,  Nicole,  etc.  Here  they  wrote 
in  common  numerous  excellent  works.  A.  executed  parts  of  the  Grammaire  Generate 
Raisonnee,  Elements  de  Geometrie,  and  L' Art  de  Penser.  In  1649,  the  Jansenist  contro¬ 
versy  broke  out  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  Augustinus  of  the  bishop  of  Ypres  was 
again  attacked  and  condemned  by  the  sorbonne  and  the  pope.  A.  replied  in  his  Consid¬ 
erations.  In  1650  appeared  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  best  work,  E Apologie  pour  les 
Saints  Peres.  For  the  next  half-dozen  years  he  was  engaged  in  constant  and  painful  dis¬ 
putes;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  polemical  character  of  his  life,  the  impression  of  his  piety  and 
earnestness  was  deepened  in  the  mind  of  the  nation ;  and  on  reading  some  of  his  compo¬ 
sitions,  even  Alexander  VII.  is  reported  to  have  praised  the  author,  and  to  have  exhorted 
him  for  the  future  to  despise  the  libels  of  his  adversaries.  During  the  strife  he  published 
La  Concorde  des  Evangiles  and  U  Office  du  Saint- Sacrement.  In  1655-56,  for  prudential 
reasons,  he  left  his  retreat  at  Port-Royal;  about  the  same  time  he  was  expelled  from  the 
sorbonne  and  the  faculty  of  theology. 

In  1656,  the  war  with  the  Jesuits  was  renewed — not,  however,  by  A.  in  person.  An 
unknown  knight  with  closed  visor  had  ridden  into  the  lists — the  great  Pascal.  Under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Louis  de  Montalto,  he  discharged  his  scorpion  wit  against  the  Jesuits 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  Provincial  Letters.  A.  furnished  him  with  materials; 
but,  in  1658,  he  took  the  field  in  propria  persona,  by  publishing  liis  Cinq  Ecr its  en  favour 
des  Cures  de  Paris  contre  les  Casuistes  reldches.  In  1662  appeared  La  Nouvelle  Heresie  (of 
the  Jesuits);  in  1669,  the  first  volume  of  his  Morale  Pratique  (of  the  Jesuits),  the  last  of 
'which  was  not  published  until  the  year  of  his  death. 

A.,  who  was  a  sincere  Catholic  after  his  fashion,  next  had  a  theological  controversy, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  reformed  minister  Claude,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his 
volume  Du  Renversement  de  la  Morale  de  J.  C.  par  la  Doctnne  des  Calvinistes  touchant  la 
.  Justification  (1672).  In  1675,  he  returned  to  the  subject  in  his  lmpiete  de  la  Morale  des 
Calvinistes.  Borne  years  previous  to  this,  A.  had  enjoyed  the  peace  of  Clement  IX., 
which  put  a  stop  for  the  time  to  the  Jansenist  controversjr.  He  had  been  presented  to 
the  papal  nuncio  and  to  the  grand  monarque,  both  of  whom  flattered  him  highly;  but 
the  Jesuits,  who  could  not  breathe  freely  in  his  presence,  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
prejudice  Louis  against  him,  and  at  last  the  king  issued  an  order  for  his  arrest.  A.  hid 
himself  for  some  time,  but  finally  withdrew  into  Belgium.  He  felt  his  exile  keenly, 
though  honored  by  many  learned  and  influential  persons,  and  could  not  rest  in  one  city, 
but  wandered  from  place  to  place,  ever  displaying  the  same  astonishing  vigor  of  mind 
:and  the  same  polemical  tendency.  It  is  strange  that  this  man,  who  was  celebrated 
Amongst  his  friends  for  equanimity  and  gentleness  of  heart,  should  have  been  so  bitter 
in  his  controversies,  even  with  his  friends,  for  he  wrote  not  against  his  enemies  only, 
but  against  Pascal,  Domat,  Nicole,  his  protector,  pope  Innocent  XI.,  and  his  old  friend 
pere  Malebranche.  So  earnest  was  he  for  the  truth — which  earnestness  had  no  doubt 
been  greatly  intensified  by  persecution  and  controversy — that  he  could  never  thoroughly 
realize  the  idea  that  there  might  be  truth  on  the  other  side  also.  He  d.  at  Brussels,  8th 
Aug.,  1694.  His  works,  which  amount  to  upwards  of  100  volumes,  were  published  at 
Paris,  1775-83. 

ARNAULD,  Henri,  1597-1692;  bishop  of  Angers.  He  abandoned  the  bar  for  the 
pulpit,  and  in  1645  was  mediator  between  Innocent  X.  and  the  Barberini  (a  powerful 
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family,  one  of  whom  was  a  cardinal),  and  for  his  success  a  medal  was  made  and  a  statue 
set  up  in  his  honor.  In  1649,  he  was  made  bishop,  and  became  a  strong  Jansenist,  being 
one  of  the  prelates  who  refused  to  sign  an  acceptance  of  the  bull  against  that  heresy, 
lie  was  remarkable  for  close  attention  to  duty,  limiting  his  sleep  to  live  hours.  His 
Negotiations  at  the  Court  of  Rome  furnishes  five  volumes  of  curious  information  and 
gossip. 

ARNAULD,  Jacqueline  Marie  (usually  called  by  her  name  in  religion,  Marie 
Angelique  de  Sainte  Magdeleine),  b.  1591 ;  second  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
advocate,  Antoine  Arnauld.  In  her  9th  year  she  assumed  the  dress  of  a  novice;  and, 
concealing  her  age,  her  father  induced  the  pope  to  nominate  her  abbess  of  Port  Royal 
when  she  was  a  little  over  11  years  old.  At  first  she  disliked  her  situation,  but  a  sermon 
in  1608  fully  converted  her,  and  she  passed  at  once  to  the  severest  convent  discipline. 
She  speedily  became  famous  for  piety,  and  when  Madame  d’Estrees,  abbess  of  Maubis- 
son,  was  removed  for  gross  misconduct,  Angelique  received  charge  of  the  convent.  In 
1623,  she  returned  to  Port  Royal,  and  three  years  later  the  community  removed  to  the 
house  known  as  Port  Royal  de  Paris,  where  she  fulfilled  a  long  cherished  desire  in 
resigning  her  dignity  of  abbess.  She  was  afterwards  superior  of  a  new  religious  com¬ 
munity  in  Paris;  then  prioress  at  Port  Royal,  where  her  sister  Agnes  was  abbess;  and  in 
1648,  she,  with  a  few  companions,  did  much  kindness  to  the  poor  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  civil  wars.  She  d.  in  1661,  just  before  the  storm  of  persecution  reached  her 
home. 

ARNAULD,  Robert  d’Andilly,  the  eldest  son  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  the  advocate, 
and  brother  of  the  great  Arnauld,  was  b.  at  Paris  in  1588.  He  was  a  person  of  con¬ 
siderable  consequence  at  the  French  court,  where  his  influence  was  ever  exerted  benefi¬ 
cially.  Balzac  spoke  very  highly  of  him.  At  the  age  of  55  he  quitted  the  bustle  of  the 
world  for  the  solitude  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  religious 
history  and  biography.  His  chief  works  are  translations,  such  as  those  of  the  Confessions 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  the  History  of  the  Jews,  by  Josephus.  The  latter  work  is  esteemed 
more  elegant  than  accurate,  however.  In  1668  appeared  his  translation  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  and  of  several  Saints  ;  and  in  1670,  that  of  the  works  of  St. 
Theresa.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  some  pieces  of  religious  verse.  He  d.  27th 
Sept.,  1674. 

ARNAULT,  Vincent  Antoine,  1766-1834;  a  French  dramatic  author.  In  1797,  the 
first  council  sent  him  to  the  Ionian  islands  on  diplomatic  business,  and  for  a  time  he 
lived  in  Venice.  That  city  suggested  I^es  Venitiens,  produced  in  1799,  and  favorably 
received,  particularly  by  Napoleon,  before  whom  A.  gave  lectures  on  the  old  city  of  the 
doges.  He  was  advanced  by  Napoleon  to  offices  in  the  academy  and  the  university. 
Besides  his  early  tragedies,  Marius  a  Minturnes,  Lucrece,  and  Les  Venitiens,  he  wrote 
works  in  prose,  poems,  fables,  and  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon,  and  assisted 
in  the  Nouvelle  Biographie  des  Contemporaines. 

ARND,  or  ARNDT,  Johann,  a  German  Protestant  divine,  b.  at  Ballenstadt,  in 
Anhalt,  in  1555,  became  Lutheran  pastor  at  Quedlinburg,  Brunswick,  and  elsewhere, 
and  d.  at  Celle,  Hanover,  in  1621.  As  a  man  he  was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  active 
benevolence;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  for  a  work  entitled  True  Christianity  (Wahrea 
Christenthum),  which  was  translated  into  most  European  languages,  and  is  yet  popular 
in  Germany.  Its  object  is  “  edification” — the  promotion  of  practical  religion;  and  it  is 
written  with  great  warmth  and  unction,  and  in  a  strain  of  piety  bordering  on  mysticism. 
It  has  been  called  the  Protestant  a  Kempis,  and  its  author  the  Fenelon  of  the  Protestant 
church.  There  is  an  English  translation  by  W.  Jaques  (Lond.,  1815,  2  vols.). 

ARNDT,  Ernst  Moritz,  professor  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  and  for  half  a  century- 
one  of  the  leading  political  writers  of  Germany,  was  b.  in  the  island  of  Iiugen  in  1769. 
He  gave  up  the  clerical  profession,  for  which  he  was  at  first  intended,  and,  after  traveling 
over  great  part  of  Europe,  became,  in  1806,  professor  of  history  in  Greifswald.  Here, 
among  other  writings,  he  published  his  History  of  Serfdom  in  Pomerania ,  for  which  he 
was  formally  denounced  and  accused  by  several  nobles.  In  his  Spirit  of  the  Times 
(Altenb.,  1807),  he  attacked  Napoleon  with  such  boldness,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
lie  had  to  take  refuge  in  Stockholm.  Returning  under  a  feigned  name,  he  resumed  his 
functions  at  Greifswald  in  1810;  but  war  becoming  imminent,  he  resigned  the  following 
year,  and  became  an  active  co-operator  with  the  minister  Von  Stein,  and  other  patriots, 
in  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke.  His  numerous  fugitive  writings,  full  of  energy  and 
fire,  contributed  not  a  little  to  rouse  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  Germany  for  the  war  of 
liberation.  His  best  poems  belong  to  this  period,  and  several  of  them  have  become 
national  songs.  (A  new  selection,  Leip.,  1850.)  His  song,  What  is  the  German's  Father- 
land  f  is  sung  wherever  German  is  spoken.  In  1818,  lie  was  made  professor  of  modern 
history  in  the  new  university  of  Bonn,  but  became  involved  in  18fl9  in  the  prosecutions 
for  what  were  called  “demagogic  movements,”  and  was  suspended.  Though  acquitted 
on  trial,  he  was  made  to  retire,  retaining  his  salary.  After  twenty  years’  suspension,  he 
was  restored  in  1840.  His  writings  are  numerous:  we  may  mention  his  Beschreihung 
und  Geschichte  der  Schottldnd.  Inseln,  etc.  (Leip.,  1826);  a  collection  of  his  fugitive 
Schriftenfur  und  an  meine  lieben  Deutschen  (3  vols.,  Leip.,  1845);  and  Erinnerungen  aus 
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dem  aussern  Leben  (3d  ed.,  Leip.,  1842).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  German 
national  assembly  in  1848,  but  seceded  from  it  along  with  the  whole  Gagern  (q.v)  party 
in  1849.  He  powerfully  supported  the  party  who  advocated  a  constitutional  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  appointment  of  the  archduke  John  as 
regent,  and  in  the  fruitless  deputation  to  Berlin  to  offer  the  empire  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankfort  assembly,  A.  did  not  cease  in  his  fugitive  writings 
to  advocate  the  views  of  the  German  national  party.  He  d.  29tli  Jan.,  1860. 

ARNDTS  yon  ARNESBERG,  Karl  Ludwig.  See  page  894. 

ARNE,  Thomas  Augustine,  doctor  in  music,  one  of  the  best  and  most  genial  of 
English  composers,  was  b.  in  London,  1710,  and  received  his  early  education  at  Eton. 
His  father,  who  was  an  upholsterer,  intended  to  educate  him  for  the  bar;  but  the  love  of 
music  was  too  strong  to  be  restrained.  Young  A.  became  skillful  as  a  violin-player, 
forming  his  style  chiefly  on  the  model  of  Corelli;  and  his  zeal  in  the  study  of  music 
induced  his  sister  (afterwards  celebrated  as  Mrs.  Cibber)  to  cultivate  her  excellent  voice. 
He  wrote  for  her  a  part  in  his  first  opera,  Rosamond,  which  was  first  performed  with 
great  success  in  1733.  Next  followed  his  comic  operetta,  Tom  Thumb,  or  the  Opera  of 
Operas ;  and  afterwards  his  Comus  (1738),  which  displayed  greater  cultivation  of  style. 
He  married  a  singer,  Cecilia  Young  (1740);  and  after  a  successful  visit  to  Ireland,  was 
engaged  as  composer  to  Drury  Lane  theater,  and  wrote  many  vocal  pieces  for  the  Vaux- 
hall  concerts.  The  national  air.  Rule  Britannia,  which  was  originally  given  in  a 
popular  performance,  The  Masque  of  Alfred,  was  of  his  composition.  He  composed 
also  two  oratorios,  the  opera  Eliza,  and  another,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  Italian  style;  but 
his  genius  was  better  adapted  to  simple  pastoral  melody  than  to  great  dramatic  com¬ 
positions.  He  d.  in  London,  1778. 

ARNEE,  or  Arna,  the  largest  animal  of  the  ox  kind  yet  known.  It  is  a  native 
of  India,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  forests  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  and  in 
the  north-eastern  provinces,  never  descending  to  the  low  plains.  It  is  usually  regarded 
by  naturalists  as  a  wild  variety  of  the  buffalo;  but  Mr.  Yasey  thinks  “our  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  not  yet  sufficiently  precise  to  determine  this  point.”  It  is  named 
bos  arnee,  as  a  distinct  species,  by  some  authors.  A  pair  of  horns  in  the  British 
museum  measure  more  than  six  feet  each  along  the  outer  curve.  When  the  head  of 
an  A.  is  placed  with  the  muzzle  on  the  ground,  it  requires  the  outstretched  arms  of 
a  man  to  hold  the  points  of  the  horns.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  A.  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  Indian  paintings,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  tamed. 

ARN  HEIM,  or  Arnhem,  the  Roman  Arenacum,  capital  of  the  province  of  Guelder- 
land,  in  Holland,  with  a  pop.  of  (’74)  36,004,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  has  a  considerable  transit-trade  between 
Amsterdam  and  Germany.  The  environs  of  this  strongly  fortified  town  are  exceedingly 
picturesque.  Among  its  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
which  contains  monuments  of  the  dukes  of  Guelderland;  and  the  town-house,  noted  for 
the  grotesque  adornment  of  its  front,  which  has  gained  it  the  name  of  Duivelshuis. 
There  are  several  paper-mills  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  Sir  Philip  Sidney  d.  in  1586, 
after  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  In  1813,  A.  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Prussians,  under 
gen.  Bulow,  and  the  way  thus  prepared  for  the  occupation  of  Holland. 

ARN  HEM  LAND,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  region  in  north  Australia,  so  called 
from  the  ship  of  the  Dutch  navigators  who  discovered  it  in  1618. 

ARNICA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  composite,  sub-order  corym- 
biferce.  The  flowers  of  the  ray  are  female  and  ligulate,  those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite 
and  tubular.  The  receptacle  is  naked;  the  pappus  hairy.  The  root,  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  the  mountain  A.  (A.  montana),  sometimes  called  mountain  tobacco,  are  much  valued 
in  medicine,  and  administered  in  various  forms  as  a  stimulant  in  paralytic  affections, 
typhoid  fevers,  and  other  diseases.  They  are  also  applied  with  much  benefit  to  bruises, 
to  promote  the  re-absorption  of  extravasated  blood.  They  contain  a  peculiar  volatile  oil, 
a  resin,  an  extractive  matter,  and  an  alkaloid  ( arnicina ).  The  root  is  perennial  and 
crooked,  the  stem  about  2  ft.  high,  simple  or  little  branched,  with  few  leaves,  bearing  on 
the  summit  a  head  of  flowers  of  a  dark  golden  yellow,  often  2  in.  in  breadth.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  Aug.,  forms  an  ornament  of  mountain  meadows  in  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  is  found  upon  the  continent  as  far  s.  as  Portugal,  and  as  far  n.  as  Lapland, 
but  is  not  a  native  of  Britain. 

AR'NIM,  Elizabeth  von,  betler  known  as  Bettina,  wife  of  Ludwig  Acliim  von  Arnim 
(q.v.),  was  b.  in  1785,  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Maine.  From  her  childhood  excitable  and 
eccentric,  an  early  and  profound  impression  was  made  upon  her  mind  by  the  suicide 
of  her  friend,  the  canoness  von  Gunderode.  The  next  great  event  of  her  life  was  her 
devoted  attachment  to,  and  intimacy  with,  Goethe,  at  that  time  a  man  of  nearly  60. 
Their  correspondence,  entitled  Goethe's  Letters  to  a  Child,  was  published  in  1835,  and 
translated  by  Bettina  into  English.  Her  letters  are  poetical,  graceful,  and  fascinating, 
though  often  careless  and  extravagant,  and  abound  in  graphic  sketches  of  men  of  the 
time.  Goethe  turned  many  of  these  letters  into  verse.  Bettina’s  later  works  were  semi, 
political  in  their  character,  and,  like  her  earlier,  full  of  fantastic  beauty.  She  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  dying  in  1859. 
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AR'NIM,  Gisela  yon,  a  German  authoress,  daughter  of  Bettina  von  A.  and  wife  of 
Hermann  Grimm.  She  is  known  by  her  dramatic  works. 

AR'NIM,  Karl  Otto  Ludwig  yon,  a  well-known  writer  of  travels  and  other  works, 
was  b.  at  Berlin,  1779.  After  studying  at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  he  traveled  at  different 
times  over  the  most  of  Europe,  and  was  employed  on  the  embassies  at  Stockholm  and 
London.  His  Fluchtige  Bemerkungen  eines  Jluchitigen  Reisenden  (Passing  Remarks  by  a 
Passing  Traveler,  6  vols. ,  Berl. ,  1837-50)  is  recommended  for  its  clear,  elegant  style,  as 
contrasted  with  the  lumbering  and  involved  writing  of  the  “  academic  ”  school.  A. 
also  wrote  in  English  Napoleon’s  Conduct  towards  Prussia  (Lond.,  1814),  and  published 
German  National  Melodies ,  with  German  and  English  text  (Lond.,  1816).  He  was  the 
author  of  a  play  and  several  poems.  He  d.  in  1861. 

AR  NIM,  Ludwig  Aciiim  von,  a  fantastic  but  original  German  writer  of  romances, 
was  b.  in  Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1781.  After  devoting  some  years  to  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  he  began  his  career  as  an  imaginative  author  with  Ariel’s  Revelations,  a  romance 
which,  though  based  on  the  principles  of  the  new  poetic  school  which  had  then  risen  in 
Germany,  indicated,  nevertheless,  that  the  author  could  strike  out  a  way  of  his  own. 
His  travels  through  Germany  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  catching  the  peculiarities 
of  popular  life  in  its  various  provincial  manifestations.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
the  old  popular  poetry,  and  stirred  up  among  his  countrymen  a  warmer  sympathy  for 
it  by  the  publication,  along  with  Clemens  Brentand,  of  The  Boy’s  Wonderhorn  (Heidel¬ 
berg,  1806-8).  In  1809  appeared  the  Winter  Garden,  a  collection  of  novels;  in  1810,  the 
romance  entitled  The  Poverty,  Riches,  Guilt,  and  Repentance  of  the  Countess  Dolores;  in  1811, 
Halle  and  Jerusalem,  the  Sports  of  a  Student,  and  the  Adventures  of  a  Pilgrim,  in  which 
last  his  humor  took  a  very  saucy  turn,  In  1817,  he  published  the  Crown  Guardians,  a 
work  characterized  by  its  originality,  richness  of  fancy,  and  vivid  portraitures.  The 
later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  at  his  estate  near  Dahme, 
where  he  d.  Jan.  21,  1831. 

ARNIM,  or  ARNHEIM,  Johann  Georg,  Baron  von,  1586-1641;  a  diplomat  and 
general  in  the  thirty  years’  war.  He  was  in  the  Swedish  army  under  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  but,  though  a  Protestant,  Wallenstein,  in  1626,  induced  him  to  join  the  imperial 
side,  and  to  become  his  close  friend  and  ally.  After  Wallenstein’s  dismissal,  A.  went 
over  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  led  the  left  wing  of  the  Saxon  and  Swedish  armies  in 
the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Upon  Wallenstein’s  restoration,  in  1632,  the  old  friends  were 
opponents  in  the  field ;  but  as  little  was  done  by  either,  they  were  suspected  of  playing 

into  each  other’s  hands.  Wallenstein  was  assassinated  in  1634,  and  A.  began  active 

operations,  gaining  a  great  victory  at  Liegnitz;  but  after  the  peace,  not  deeming  himself 
properly  honored  by  the  elector,  he  retired  to  his  castle,  where  he  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  and  imprisoned  in  Stockholm.  He  escaped,  but  died  very  suddenly  while  raising 
an  army  to  revenge  his  wrongs*. 

ARNO,  next  to  the  Tiber  the  most  considerable  river  of  central  Italy,  rises  on  Mt. 
Falterona,  an  offset  of  the  Apennines,  at  an  elevation  of  4444  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  25  m.  n.  of  Arezzo.  It  flows  through  the  deep  and  fertile  valley  of  Casentino, 
in  a  s.e.  direction;  enters  the  richly  cultivated  plain  of  Arezzo,  where  it  receives  the 
water  of  the  Chiana;  then  flows  in  a  n.w.  and  n.  course  through  the  upper  valley  of  the 
A.  ( Valdarno),  one  of  the  most  delicious  parts  of  Tuscany ;  afterwards  it  receives  the 
Sieve,  its  largest  tributary,  and  turns  its  course  toward  the  w.,  flowing  past  Florence, 
Empoli,  and  through  the  t.  of  Pisa.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  about  140  miles. 
In  old  times,  the  embouchure  of  the  A.  was  of  Pisa;  now  it  is  about  4  or  5  m. 

distant,  in  lat.  43°  41'  n.,  and  long.  10°  15'  e.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  as  far  up  as 

Florence,  but  in  the  summer  season  even  this  frequently  becomes  impossible.  The  Italian 
poets  speak  of  “the  golden  A. ;”  but,  in  truth,  its  waters  have  mostly  the  unpleasant 
color  of  milk  and  coffee  mixed  together.  The  A.  is  noted  for  the  rapid  and  destructive 
character  of  its  inundations.  The  most  memorable  are  those  of  Sept.,  1537,  when  the 
whole  of  the  Valdarno  was  laid  under  water,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  in  some 
parts  of  Florence;  and  of  1740,  the  latter  being  caused  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
sirocco,  which  completely  melted  the  snows  on  the  Apennines. 

ARNO'BIUS,  called  Afer,  and  sometimes  “the  elder,”  an  early  Christian  writer, 
about  the  first  part  of  the  4th  c.,  a  native  of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  He  was^  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  at  first  an  opponent  of  the  Christians,  but  was  converted  in  his  early  years. 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  great  treatise  in  seven  books  entitled  Adversus  Gentes,  in 
which  he  answers  the  complaint  against  the  Christians,  that  the  calamities  and  disas¬ 
ters  of  the  time  were  due  to  their  impiety,  and  had  come  upon  men  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  religion.  A.’s  views  were  tinged  with  gnosticism  and  dualism. 

ARNOLD,  or  ARNALD,  of  Brescia,  was  a  native  of  that  t.,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  success  with  which  he  contended  against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12tli  century.  He  was  educated  in  France  under  Abelard,  and  adopted  the 
monastic  life.  By  his  preaching,  the  people  of  his  native  place  were  exasperated  against 
their  bishop,  and  the  fermentation  and  insurrectionary  spirit  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  when  he  was  cited  before  the  second  Lateran  council,  and  banished  from 
Italy.  He  retired  to  France,  but  experienced  the  bitter  hostility  of  St.  Bernard,  who 
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denounced  him  as  a  violent  enemy  to  the  church.  He  thereupon  took  refuge  in  Zurich, 
where  he  settled  for  several  years.  Meanwhile  his  doctrines  exerted  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  Rome,  which  ended  in  a  general  insurrection  against  the  government,  whereupon 
A.  repaired  thither,  and  endeavored  to  lead  and  direct  the  movement.  He  exhorted  the 
people  to  organize  a  government  similar  to  the  ancient  Roman  republic,  with  its  consuls, 
tribunes,  and  equestrian  order.  But  they,  provoked  by  the  treachery  and  opposition  of 
the  papal  party,  and  disunited  among  themselves,  gave  way  to  the  grossest  excesses. 
The  city,  indeed,  continued  for  10  years  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  disorder.  Lucius 
II.  was  killed  by  the  populace  in  an  insurrection  in  1145,  and  Eugenius  III.,  to  escape  a 
similar  fate,  fled  into  France.  These  violent  struggles  were  subdued  by  pope  Hadrian 
IV.,  who,  feeling  the  weakness  of  his  temporal  authority,  turned  to  the  spiritual,  and 
resorted  to  the  extreme  measure  of  laying  the  city  under  excommunication,  when  A., 
whose  party  became  discouraged  and  fell  to  pieces,  took  refuge  with  certain  influential 
friends  in  Campania.  On  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  Frederick  I.,  for  his  coronation, 
in  1155,  A.  was  arrested,  brought  to  Rome,  tried,  hanged,  his  body  burned,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

ARNOLD,  Benedict,  b.  Conn.,  1740;  d.  England,  1801.  Soon  after  the  revolution 
broke  out  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  Massachusetts,  and  late  in 
1775  led  a  force  of  1000  men  through  the  pathless  northern  forests  with  the  intention  of 
capturing  Quebec.  At  the  St.  Lawrence  river  he  joined  gen.  Montgomery,  and  the 
attack  was  made  and  failed  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  A.  being  severely  wounded  in  the 
the  fight,  and  Montgomery  killed.  He  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  in  1776  displayed 
much  skill  and  courage  in  a  naval  fight  on  lake  Champlain,  though  he  was  not  victori¬ 
ous.  It  has  been  surmised  that  A.’s  life  and  actions  were  influenced  by  disappointment 
in  not  being  made  one  of  the  first  five  major-generals,  though  he  was  the  next  one  to 
receive  that  rank,  in  1777.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Bends  heights,  after  which  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  Gates,  who  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of  him.  In  the  conflict  at  Stillwater 
he  fought  as  a  volunteer  without  command,  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  with 
the  utmost  bravery.  Here  he  was  again  wounded,  and  forced  for  some  months  to  retire. 
In  1778,  he  commanded  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  extravagantly  and  went  into 
debt.  In  1779,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Shippen,  afterwards  chief-justice  of  the 
state.  Charges  were  made  against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  by  court-martial  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Washington  was  as  mild  as  possible,  but  A. 
was  greatly  chagrined,  probably  the  more  so  because  he  had  for  several  months  been 
contemplating  treason.  In  Aug.,  1780,  he  asked,  and  obtained,  command  at  West 
Point,  the  most  important  patriot  fortress,  which  he  offered  to  surrender  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  The  accidental  capture  of  major  Andre,  the  British  messenger,  Sept.  23,  frus¬ 
trated  the  scheme,  and  A.  hastily  escaped  to  the  sloop-of-war  Vulture.  He  immediately 
went  into  the  British  service  and  commanded  an  expedition  against  Virginia,  but  did 
little  except  destroy  property  along  James  river.  The  only  acts  of  importance  for  which 
he  was  responsible  were  the  burning  of  New  London,  and  the  massacre  of  the  garrison 
at  fort  Griswold  after  the  surrender.  Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  England, 
wdiere  he  seems  to  have  been  held  in  no  high  esteem.  He  was  in  New  Brunswick,  in 
trade,  in  1790-92,  but  soon  went  back  to  London,  where  he  died. 

ARNOLD,  Edwin,  an  English  author,  b.  1831.  He  taught  school  in  Birmingham, 
and  was  president  of  a  Sanskrit  college  in  India,  resigning  in  1860.  His  work  has  been 
chiefly  in  periodical  literature,  though  he  has  produced  Griselda,  a  drama ;  Poems,  Narra¬ 
tive  and  Lyrical;  Education  in  India;  a  translation  of  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotus;  and  a 
metrical  translation  of  The  Hitopades'  a,  from  the  Sanskrit.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  published  a  History  of  Lord  Balhoude's  Administration,  and  another  volume  of  poems. 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Telegraph  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
United  States,  sympathizing  entirely  with  the  loyal  states,  and  predicting  their  triumph. 
At  the  death  of  Thornton  Hunt  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  Telegraph.  While  at  this 
exacting  work  he  found  time  to  translate  a  volume  of  Grecian  poems,  and  to  produce  his 
most  remarkable  work,  The  Light  of  Asia,  a  production  notable  for  its  exquisite  poetry 
and  lofty  philosophy,  and  the  vividness  and  reality  with  which  the  scenery,  climate, 
manners,  and  people  of  Hindustan,  as  they  were  2000  years  ago,  have  been  portrayed. 
Its  full  title  is  The  Light  of  Asia;  or  The  Great  Renunciation;  being  the  Life  and  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Guatama  (as  told  in  verse  by  an  Lndian  Buddhist). 

ARNOLD,  Johann,  a  miller  of  Neumark,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  and  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  legal  process.  He  complained  to  the  king  that 
his  landlord,  by  making  a  pond,  had  taken  away  water  from  the  mill;  that  he  (A.)  had 
therefore  refused  to  pay  rent  for  the  mill,  of  which  he  held  a  lease;  but  had  been  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  by  the  unanimous  decisions  of  two  legal  courts.  The  king  took  up  the 
case,  and  regarding  it  as  an  oppression  of  the  poor,  reversed  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
dismissed  his  high-chancellor,  imprisoned  several  other  officers  of  justice,  and  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  miller.  Soon  afterwards,  the  king  died,  and 
under  Frederick  William  II.  the  case  was  more  coolly  investigated,  when  the  result  was 
that  the  condemned  chancellor  and  other  official  persons  were  exonerated  from  all  blame 
in  the  matter,  and  the  miller  was  recompensed  by  the  state  for  loss  of  time  and  mone}-. 
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ARNOLD,  Jonathan,  1741-98;  an  American  surgeon  in  the  revolution.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  colonial  assembly  of  Rhode  Island;  served  medically  in  the  patriot 
army;  and  was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  in  1782-84.  Late  in  life  he 

removed  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  was  for  several  years  judge  of  the  Orange  countv 
court.  °  a  J 

*  ARNOLD,  Matthew,  a  living  English  poet,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  was  b.  24tli  Dec. ,  1822,  and  educated  at  Winchester  and  Rugby.  In  1840  he 
was  elected  scholar  of  Balliol  college,  Oxford;  in  1844  he  obtained  the  Newdigate  prize; 
and  in  1845  he  was  elected  axfellow  of  Oriel  college.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  one  of 
her  majesty’s  inspectors  of  British  schools.  In  1857  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1859-60  was  sent  to  the  continent  by  the  English  government  as 
assistant  to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  In  1865  he  again  visited  the  continent  on  a  like  mission.  A. 
holds  the  honorary  degrees  of  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  and  an  Italian  order. 

Mr.  A.  was  first  known  as  a  poet  of  classic  taste  and  exquisite  purity  of  imagination, 
but  of  late  years  lie  has  almost  exclusively  betaken  himself  to  prose.  His  chief  pro¬ 
ductions  in  verse  are  Poems  (1853),  containing,  among  other  fine  pieces,  Sohrab  and  Rus- 
tum,  Instram  and  Yseult,  Balder,  and  Merope  (1858),  an  attempt  to  naturalize  in  English 
literature  the  form  of  the  Greek  drama;  and  New  Poems  (1867).  His  prose  writings  are 
growing  numerous.  Among  the  chief  are  his  lectures  on  Translating  Homer  (1861);  liis 
Report  on  Education  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  (1861);  A  French  Eton  or  Middle - 
class  Education  and  the  State  (1864);  Essays  on  Criticism  { 1865);  Lectures  on  the  Study  of 
Celtic  Literature  (1867);  Schools  and  Universities  of  the  Continent  (1868);  Culture  and 
Anarchy,  an  Essay  in  Political  and  Social  Criticism  (1869);  and  Higher  Schools  and  Uni¬ 
versities  in  Germany  (1874).  In  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  (1870),  and  still  more  in 
Literature  and  Dogma  (1872),  he  startled  the  public  by  his  piercing  and  audacious  appli¬ 
cation  of  literary  criticism  to  religion.  In  1875,  he  published  God  and  the  Bible;  in  1877, 
Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion.  See  Supp.,  page  894. 

ARNOLD,  Richard,  b.  1828;  an  American  general,  native  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1850,  entering  the  artillery.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he 
rose  to  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  1866  was  made  brevet  major-general  of 
the  regular  army.  He  d.  1882. 

ARNOLD,  Samuel,  1740-1802;  an  English  composer;  educated  under  Dr.  Nares  in 
the  chapel  royal,  and  at  20  years  of  age  appointed  composer  at  Convent  Garden 
theater.  Here,  in  1765,  he  produced  The  Maid  of  the  Mill.  In  1776  he  became 
composer  to  the  Haymarket;  in  1783  was  appointed  composer  to  the  king,  and  ten 
years  afterwards  organist  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  he  was  buried.  Among  his 
works  are  Inkle  and  Yarico,  Rosamond,  The  Battle  of  Hexham,  The  Mountaineers ;  and 
in  sacred  music.  The  Cure  of  Saul,  The  Prodigal  Son,  Abimelech,  and  The  Resurrection. 
He  left  unfinished  an  edition  of  Handel’s  works. 

ARNOLD,  Thomas,  d.d.,  head-master  of  Rugby  school,  and  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Rome,  was  b.  June  13,  1795,  at  west  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1803  he  was 
sent  to  Warminster  school,  in  Wiltshire,  but  was  removed  in  1807  to  the  public  school 
of  Winchester,  where  he  remained  till  1811,  when  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford.  In  1815  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  and  he  gained 
the  chancellor’s  prize  for  the  two  university  essays,  Latin  and  English,  for  the  years 
1815  and  1817.  As  a  boy,  we  are  told  he  was  shy  and  retired;  as  a  youth,  disputatious, 
and  somewhat  bold  and  unsettled  in  his  opinions;  but  before  he  left  Oriel,  he  had  won 
the  good  opinion  of  a  college  which  at  that  time  boasted  of  such  names  as  Copleston, 
Davison,  Whately,  Iveble,  Hawkins,  and  Hampden.  He  took  deacon’s  orders  in  1818, 
and  the  j^ear  after  settled  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  pre¬ 
paring  pupils  for  the  university.  In  1820  he  married  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Penrose,  rector  of  Fledborough,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  sister  of  one  of  liis 
earliest  school  and  college  friends.  Trevenen  Penrose.  About,  ten  years  were  spent  in 
this  quiet  and  comparatively  obscure  life;  he  w'as  preparing  himself  for  the  arduous 
post  he  afterwards  occupied;  he  was  maturing  his  opinions,  and  he  had  also  already 
commenced  his  great  literary  undertaking,  the  History  of  Rome.  It  was  a  period  wThic'h 
he  himself  was  accustomed  to  look  back  upon  with  some  feeling  of  regret.  His  letters 
at  this  epoch  reveal  to  us  a  fine  ambitious  spirit  bending  cheerfully  to  the  task  of  tuition, 
more  useful  than  glorious;  they  also  prove  to  us  that  those  views  of  a  religious  and 
political  character  which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  were  being  matured  in  the 
privacy  of  Laleham.  “I  have  long  had  in  my  mind,”  he  thus  writes  to  a  Mr.  Black- 
stone,  “a  work  on  Christian  politics,  or  the  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  state  of 
man  as  a  citizen,  in  which  the  whole  question  of  a  religious  establishment,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  proper  for  Christian  members  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  would  naturally  find 
a  place.  It  would  embrace  also  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pretended  conversion  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  4th  and  5tli  centuries,  which  I 

look  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  tours  d'adresse  that  Satan  ever  played . I 

mean  that  by  inducing  kings  and  nations  to  conform  nominally  to  Christianity,  and  thus 
to  get  into  their  hands  the  direction  of  Christian  society,  he  has  in  a  great  measure  sue- 
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ceeded  in  keeping  out  the  peculiar  principles  of  that  society  from  any  extended  sphere 
of  operation,  and  insuring  the  ascendency  of  his  own.”  lie  here  expresses,  in  a  some¬ 
what.  sportive  and  familiar  manner,  the  great  principle  which  he  afterwards  contended 
for  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  there  should  be  a  Christian  laity,  a  Christian  legis¬ 
lature,  a  Christian  government;  by  which  he  did  not  mean  a  system  of  laws  01  go  vein 
ment  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  Puritans,  out  of  texts  of  Scriptuie,  rashly  applied, 
but  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

It  was  at  Laleham  also  that  A.  first  became  acquainted  with  Niebuhrs  History  of 
Rome.  This  was  an  era  in  his  life.  It  produced  a  revolution  in  his  historical  views, 
and  his  own  History  of  Rome  became  modeled  almost  too  faithfully  on  that  of  the  great 

German.  '  ,  ,  .  ,  .  . 

From  Laleham  he  was  called  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  of  the  head-mastership 
of  Rugby  school.  On  these  he  entered  Aug.,  1828.  Our  space  does  not  peimit  us  to 
dwell  upon  the  details  of  that  system  of  public  education  which  he  perhaps  carried  to  its 
perfection.  We  can  only  take  notice  of  the  high  tone,  moral  and  religious,  which  he 
preserved  amongst  the  boys.  He  had  the  tact  to  make  himself  both  loved  and  feared.^ 
He  guided  with  great  dexterity  the  public  opinion  of  the  school.  “  In  the  higher  forms,  ’ 
says  his  biographer,  “any  attempt  at  further  proof  of  an  assertion  was  immediately 
checked.  ‘If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough;  of  course  I  believe  your  word;  and  there 
grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  A.  a  lie  he  always 
believes  one.”  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  compelled  to  send  away  several  boys, 
he  said:  “It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a  school  of  300,  or  100,  or  of  50  boys,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian  gentlemen.  ” 

But  the  school  was  very  far  from  occupying  the  whole  energies  of  A.  The  History 
of  Rome  went  on;  he  took  part  in  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  political  and 
theological.  In  politics  he  was  a  whig,  without  being  fettered — as  we  need  hardly  say— 
by  the  ties  of  party.  In  the  theological  discussions  of  the  day,  he  was  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  broad  views  he  had  adopted  of  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church.  As 
already  intimated,  it  was  his  leading  idea  that  a  Christian  people  and  a  Christian  church 
ought  to  be  synonymous  expressions.  He  would  never  tolerate  that  use  of  the  word  church 
which  limited  it  to  the  clergy,  or  which  implied  in  the  clergy  any  peculhir  sacredness,  or 
any  traces  of  mediatorial  function.  The  priest  was  unknown  to  him  in  the  Christian 
community;  this  placed  him  at  once  in  antagonism  to  the  high  church  party;  and  even 
clergymen  of  the  low  church  complained  that  he  did  not  set  sufficient  value  on  their 
sacred  order.  But  all  men,  of  whatever  party,  admitted  and  admired  the  zeal  with  which 
he  taught  that  the  full  spirit  of  Christianity  should  permeate  the  whole  of  our  civil  or 
political  life.  If  he  seemed  to  lower  the  altitude  of  the  clergy,  it  was  only  because  he 
would  raise  the  general  level  of  the  laity.  He  was  convinced  that  “the  founders  of  our 
present  constitution  in  church  and  state  did  truly  consider  them  to  be  identical,  the 
Christian  nation  of  England  to  be  the  church  of  England;  the  head  of  that  nation  to  be, 
for  that  very  reason,  the  head  of  the  church.”  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  quite 
historically  correct;  but  it  certainly  presents  a  noble  theory  to  the  imagination. 

In  domestic  life,  Dr.  A.  was  most  happy;  here  he  was  distinguished  by  unfailing 
cheerfulness  and  amiability.  In  1832,  he  purchased  Fox  How,  a  small  estate  between 
Rydal  and  Ambleside,  and  it  was  in  this  charming  retreat  that  he  enjoyed  in  the  vaca¬ 
tions,  amongst  the  family  circle,  his  own  uninterrupted  studies.  Fox  IIow  has  become 
a  classical  spot  to  every  tourist. 

For  a  brief  time  he  held  a  place  in  the  senate  of  the  London  university;  he  resigned 
the  seat  on  finding  that  he  could  not  introduce  some  measures  which  he  had  at  heart. 
In  the  year  1842,  lie  received  from  lord  Melbourne  the  offer  of  the  regius  professorship 
of  modern  history  at  Oxford.  This  appointment  he  accepted  with  peculiar  gratification. 
He  delivered  some  introductory  lectures,  which  were  heard  with  enthusiastic  interest; 
and  it  was  his  intention,  on  his  retirement  from  Rugby,  to  enter  with  zeal  upon  the 
duties  of  his  professorship.  But  this  and  all  other  literary  enterprises  were  cut  short  by 
a  sudden  and  most  painful  death.  The  last  vacation  was  at  hand,  the  journey  to  Fox 
IIow  was  to  be  taken  in  a  few  days,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  attack  of  spasm  of 
the  heart.  Few  biographies  end  more  abruptly  or  more  mournfully;  but  the  sufferer  met 
his  death  with  perfect  fortitude  and  the  full  hope  of  a  Christian.  He  died  June  12,  1842. 
His  principal  works  arc  five  volumes  of  sermons;  the  History  of  Rome  (3  vols.),  broken  off 
by  his  death  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war;  and  an  edition  of  Thucydides.  See  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  A.,  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  m.a.,  dean  of  "Westminster  (1881). 

ARNOLD,  Thomas  Kerchever,  1800-53;  an  English  clergyman  and  author  of 
books  on  the  study  of  languages.  In  1838  appeared  the  first  of  his  elementary  series 
for  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  several  modern  tongues,  which  was  followed  by  school 
classics,  all  of  which  became  popular  in  both  England  and  the  United  States 
ARNOLD,  Thomas.  See  page  894. 

ARNOT,  William.  See  page  894. 

ARNOTT,  Neil,  m.d.,  was  b.  in  1788  at  Arbroath,  but  his  family  home  was  Dysart, 
near  Montrose,  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  and 
subsequently  at  Marischal  college  in  the  same  city,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  study¬ 
ing  natural  philosophy  under  prof.  Copland,  one  of  the  most  successful  expounders 
of  mechanical  science  then  living.  A.  made  choice  of  medicine  as  a  profession;  and 
after  going  through  the  medical  course  at  Aberdeen,  he  went  to  London  in  1806,  where 
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be  became  the  pupil  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  surgeon  of  St.  George’s  hospital.  After 
spending  some  years  in  the  naval  service  of  the  East  India  company,  he  settled  in  1811  as 
a  medical  practitioner  in  London.  In  addition  to  his  extensive  general  practice,  A.  was 
appointed,  in  1815,  physician  to  the  French  embassy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Spanish 
embassy.  In  1836,  Dr.  A.  was  appointed  a  member ”  of  the  senate  of  the  university  of 
London,  then  established  by  government.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  and  then  of  the  geological  society.  In  1837,  he  was  named  a  physician 
extraordinary  to  the  queeu. 

In  1823-24,  Dr.  A.  was  induced  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy 
in  its  applications  to  medicine.  The  substance  of  these  lectures  formed  the  basis  of  his 
Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy ,  General  and  Medical,  published  in  1827.  Of 
numerous  new  applications  of  physical  science  to  medical  practice,  and  to  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering  in  general,  invented  by  Dr.  A.,  may  be  mentioned  the  wTater-bed  (q.  v.). 
But  it  is  in  connection  with  improvements  in  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  houses 
that  the  name  of  Dr.  A.  is  most  extensively  known.  In  1838,  he  published  a  treatise  on 
Warming  and  Ventilating;  and  in  1855,  another  On  the  Smokeless  Fireplace,  Chimney-valves, 
etc.  The  “Arnott  stove”  and  “Arnott  ventilator,”  which,  with  characteristic  philan¬ 
thropy  and  disinterestedness,  Dr.  A.  refrained  from  patenting,  are  noticed  under 
Warming  and  Ventilation.  In  1861,  he  published  A  Survey  of  Human  Progress,  full 
of  interesting  and  enlightened  views  on  improvement  generally.  In  1864,  appeared  Part 
1.  of  the  long-promised  revision  of  the  Physics;  this  was  followed  by  Part  II.,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  subjects  of  optics  and  astronomy  for  the  first  time,  and  also  an  interesting 
supplement  entitled  Arithmetic  Simplified.  A.’s  last  publication  was  a  small  work  on 
national  education.  He  d.  in  London  Mar.  2,  1874.  In  the  year  1859,  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  a  friend  to  make  a  contribution  to  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  in  aid  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  to  be  available  to  young  men  not  regular  students  of 
the  university.  The  union  of  the  two  Aberdeen  colleges  interfered  with  the  project; 
and  a  few  years  later  he  gave  £1000  to  the  united  university,  to  provide  a  scholar* 
ship  in  natural  philosophy.  This  was  followed  by  the  same  gift  to  each  of  the  other 
three  Scottish  universities,  and,  for  Aberdeen,  a  further  gift  of  £500  to  the  mechanics’ 
institution.  In  London,  Mrs.  Arnott  had  already  given  £1000  to  each  of  two  colleges  for 
young  ladies,  to  constitute  scholarships  for  natural  philosophy.  In  1872,  Dr.  A.  inti¬ 
mated  through  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  that  he  meant  to  repeat  his  gift  to  the  Scottish  univer¬ 
sities;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  his  faculties  had  been  permanently  impaired,  and 
he  was  no  longer  capable  of  continued  thought  or  decision.  An  attack  of  cold  in  1858 
had  permanently  affected  his  hearing;  but  otherwise,  his  last  years  were  characterized 
by  his  usual  flow  of  spirits.  A.’s  genius  showed  itself  in  a  very  unusual  combination  of 
inventive  power  with  the  art  of  popular  exposition.  His  bent  of  mind  was  strongly 
towards  human  improvement  in  every  department  of  thought  and  conduct. 

ARNOT  TO,  Arnatto,  Annotta,  Annatto,  or  Roucou,  also  known  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  by  the  name  of  Orlean,  is  a  red  coloring  matter,  which  is  obtained  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  from  the  reddish  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  the  Arnotto- 
tree  (bixa  orellana )  by  washing,  maceration,  fermentation,  and  subsequent  evaporation. 
It  appears  in  commerce  in  cakes  or  balls  of  2  to  4  lbs.  weight,  wrapped  up  in  leaves, 
externally  brown,  internally  of  a  pale  blood-red  or  yellowish-red  color,  and  which  have 
a  peculiar  animal  smell  and  an  astringent  taste.  Pure  A.  seldom  appears  in  the  market. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  mere  rubbing  off  and  drjdng  of  the  red  pulpy  pellicle  which  covers 
the  seed;  but  that  which  is  thus  obtained  is  very  pure,  and  occurs  in  small  round  or 
angular  lozenges.  The  Indians  rub  this  coloring  matter  into  the  skin  of  their  whole 
body,  thus  intending  both  to  adorn  themselves,  and  to  obtain  protection  against  the  bites 
of  mosquitoes.  Amongst  us,  A.  is  used  in  medicine  for  coloring  plasters,  ointments, 
etc. ;  and  to  a  considerable  extent  by  farmers  for  giving  a  rich  color  to  cheese.  It  is 
also  used  in  dyeing,  although  it  does  not  produce  a  durable  color.  It  is  employed  to 
impart  an  orange  tint  to  simple  yellows.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  some  varnishes.  It  dis¬ 
solves  in  alkalies,  producing  a  brown  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  yellow  by 
acids.  It  imparts  little  color  to  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol;  alum  and  sugar  of  lead 
throw  down  a  brick-red  precipitate  from  the  alcoholic  solution.  In  South  America,  A. 
is  very  extensively  mixed  with  chocolate,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  color,  but  also  for 
the  improvement  of  the  flavor. — The  genus  bixa  belongs  to  the  natural  order  flacour- 
tiacese  (q.v.),  and  is  distinguished  by  complete  flowers  with  simple  stigma,  a  hispid  calyx 
of  five  sepals,  and  a  two-valved  capsule.  The  A.  shrub  is  a  native  of  tropical  America, 
but  has  been  introduced  into  other  warm  countries.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  7  or  8  ft., 
and  has  heart-shaped  pointed  leaves,  and  large  flowers  of  a  peach -blossom  color,  which 
grow  in  loose  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  capsules  are  oblong,  and 
contain  30  to  40  seeds  enveloped  in  red  pulp  (the  A.).  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  cordial, 
astringent,  and  febrifugal.  The  roots  are  used  in  broth.  They  have  the  properties  of 
A.  in  an  inferior  degree. 

ARISTOULD,  Sophie,  1744-1803;  a  French  opera  singer.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
hotel-keeper;  with  a  good  education,  fine  voice,  and  attractive  face  and  form,  aided  by 
natural  wit,  she  gained  the  favor  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  other  women  of  the 
•court,  and  first  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  She  drew  around  her  many 
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of  the  leading  men  of  the  time,  even  such  as  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  Helvetius,  and  had 
a  triumphant  career  for  more  than  20  years.  One  of  her  sons  was  a  colonel,  and  was- 
killed  at  Wagram. 

ARNOULD-PLESSY,  Jeanne  Sylvanie.  See  page  894. 

ARNS  BERG,  one  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia 
(q.v.),  having  an  area  of  2900  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1880)  of  1,008,141.  With  the  exception  of 
the  valley  of  the  Lippe,  the  whole  department  belongs  to  the  highlands  of  the  lower 
Rhine.  Only  in  a  few  of  the  valleys  is  there  good  arable  soil;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  timber,  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  area  consisting  of  forests. 
But  the  principal  resources  of  the  district  are  its  subterranean  riches,  in  coal,  iron,  lead, 
silver,  etc.  Its  abundant  water-power  has  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous 
factories,  mills,  etc.  Arnsberg,  the  chief  t.  of  the  department,  is  situated  on  the  Rhur, 
44  m.  s.e.  from  Munster;  pop.  ’75,  5490.  It  has  several  manufactures,  such  as  linen, 
broadcloth,  potash,  etc.  In  the  orchard  below  the  castle  is  still  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  the  famous  Femgerichte  (q.v.)  of  A,  w7as  held. 

ARN  STADT,  the  chief  t.  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen,  is  situated 
in  a  picturesque  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Gera,  12  m.  s.  of  Erfurt,  and  has  a  pop.  (1880) 
of  10, 510.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Thuringian  cities,  its  existence  being  traceable  as  far 
back  as  704  a.d.  Formerly  it  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in  fruit  and  timber 
between  the  fertile  lowlands  and  the  Thuringian  forest  region,  but  is  now  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  town,  employing  a  very  considerable  number  of  hands  in  weaving,  glove-making* 
brewing,  pottery,  etc.  A  rich  vein  of  rock-salt  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  t.,  and  a  new  copper-mine  opened. 

ARNS'WALDE,  or  Arenswai.de,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  41  m.  s.e. 
from  Stettin;  pop.  ’71,  6522.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  goods* 
chemicals,  and  church  bells. 

AR'NULF,  or  Arnulphus,  a  king  of  Germany,  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne. 
About  894  a. d.,  he  captured  Rome,  where  the  pope  crowned  him  as  emperor.  He  d. 
in  899,  and  his  son  succeeded  him  as  Louis  IV. 

AROKSZALLAS',  a  t.  of  Jazygia,  Hungary,  44  m.  n.e.  from  Pesth,  and  an  entrepot 
for  the  trade  between  that  city  and  upper  Hungary.  It  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  Gyon- 
goys  Patak,  a  small  stream,  by  which  it  is  almost  encircled.  The  surrounding  country 
is  fertile,  and  affords  excellent  pasture.  Pop.  ’80,  12.794. 

A'ROLSEN,  a  t.  in  Waldeck,  on  the  Aar,  12  m.  n.  from  Waldeck;  pop.  ’67,  2148.  It 
has  many  works  of  art,  and  a  tine  library  of  about  30,000  vols.  Kaulbach,  the  painter, 
was  born  here. 

AROMA,  a  term  sometimes  employed  to  designate  those  substances  the  extremely  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  which  are  supposed  to  affect  the  organ  of  smell  so  as  to  produce  partic¬ 
ular  odors,  and  frequently  as  synonymous  with  odor.  The  particles  diffused  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  affecting  the  olfactory  nerves — if  the  theory  of  particles  of  matter 
so  diffused  be  correct — must  indeed  be  extremely  minute,  as  odoriferous  substances  such 
as  musk,  the  smell  of  which  is  felt  at  a  considerable  distance,  continue  to  diffuse  their 
odor,  and  according  to  this  theory,  these  particles,  for  years,  without  sensible  diminu¬ 
tion  of  weight.  See  Nose,  etc.  The  term  A.  is  usually  employed  only  with  reference 
to  particular  kinds  of  odors,  not  easily  defined  or  distinguished  in  words.  Thus,  we 
speak  of  the  A.  of  roast-meat,  and  of  the  A.  or  aromatic  smell  of  hyssop,  mint,  and  other 
plants.  Aromatic  smells  are  very  characteristic  of  some  natural  orders  of  plants,  as 
labiates  (mint,  etc.)  and  compositoe  (milfoil,  etc.).  They  have  been  very  generally  supposed 
to  depend  upon  essential  oils,  but  resins  are  often  equally  aromatic. 

AROMATICS  constitute  a  class  of  medicines  which  owe  their  properties  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  oils,  to  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  to  volatile  products  of  distillation,  or  to  odorous 
glandular  secretions.  The  plants  that  contribute  to  this  class  of  medicines  are  those 
which  yield  essences,  camphor,  or  odorous  resins,  and  amongst  the  families  which  yield 
the  most  important  aromatics  are  the  labiatte,  umbelliferae,  lauraceae,  myrtacese,  auran- 
tiaceae,  coniferae,  scitaminese,  orcliideae,  etc.  In  some  cases,  the  aromatic  matter  is 
diffused  throughout  all  parts  of  the  plant,  but  it  is  usually  condensed  in  particular 
organs,  such  as  the  root,  in  the  case  of  ginger  and  galanga;  or  the  bark,  in  the  case  of 
cinnamon,  canella,  and  cascarella;  or  the  flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  cloves;  or  the  fruit, 
as  in  the  case  of  anise  and  vanilla;  or  the  "wood,  as  in  the  case  of  sandal-wood  and  aloes- 
wood;  or  the  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  labiatae,  umbelliferae,  etc. 

A.  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  sub-classes;  (1)  Those  in  which  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  is  an  essential  oil,  as  the  oil  of  thyme,  lavender,  cajeput,  neroli,  fennel,  etc.  (2) 
Those  containing  camphor,  or  an  allied  body,  such  as  artificial  camphor  obtained  from 
turpentine.  (3)  Bitter  aromatics,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  a  bitter  principle  and 
an  essential  oil,  as  chamomile,  tansy,  wormwood,  etc.  These  are  tonics  and  vermi¬ 
fuges.  (4)  Those  of  which  musk  is  the  type,  such  as  civet  and  amber;  and  certain  plants 
with  a  musk-like  odor,  such  as  malm  moscata,  mimulus  moschatus,  and  hibiscus  abelmos- 
chus.  (5)  Those  containing  a  fragrant  resin,  as  benzoin,  myrrh,  olibanum,  storax,  and 
the  balsams  of  Peru  and  tolu,  which  possess  stimulant  properties.  (6)  Lastly,  those 
which  arc  artificially  produced  by  destructive  distillation,  as  tar,  creosote,  benzol,  or 
the  various  empyreunuitic  oils. 
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As  a  general  rule,  these  substances  act  as  diffusible  stimulants  of  more  or  less  power, 
and  as  antispasmodics,  while  those  in  which  a  bitter  principle  is  present  act  as  vermi¬ 
fuges  and  tonics.  The  whole  class  were  formerly  regarded  as  possessing  disinfectant 
and  antiseptic  properties,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some,  as  coal-tar,  creosote,  etc., 
strongly  possess  this  property.  In  this  country  we  usually  associate  aromatics  with 
other  medicines;  but  in  France  aromatic  infusion,  lotions,  baths,  etc.,  are  much  pre¬ 
scribed.  It  will  suffice  to  give  the  composition  of  aromatic  infusion  as  an  illustration. 
Take  equal  parts  of  the  leaves  of  sage,  ordinary  and  lemon  thyme,  hyssop,  origanum, 
wormwood,  and  mint.  Infuse  50  parts  of  these  leaves  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water. 

AROMATIC  VINEGAR  differs  from  ordinary  vinegar  (which  is  acetic  acid  diluted 
with  water)  in  containing  certain  essential  oils  which  impart  an  agreeable  fragrance.  It 
is  generally  prepared  by  adding  the  oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  acorus 
calamus  (and  sometimes  camphor)  to  crystallizable  acetic  acid,  or  by  distilling  the  acetate 
of  copper  in  an  earthen  retort  and  receiver,  and  treating  the  liquid  which  passes  over 
with  the  fragrant  oils  mentioned  above.  A.  V.  is  a  very  pleasant  and  powerful  per¬ 
fume  ;  it  is  very  volatile,  and  when  snuffed  up  by  the  nostrils  is  a  powerful  excitant, 
and  hence  is  serviceable  in  fainting,  languor,  headache,  and  nervous  debility.  A.  V.  is 
generally  placed  on  a  sponge  in  a  smelling-bottle  or  in  a  vinaigrette ;  it  can  also  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  liquid  in  vials;  and  a  drop  or  two  allowed  to  evaporate  into  a  sick  room 
overpowers,  but  does  not  destroy,  any  unpleasant  odor.  The  liquid  must,  however,  be 
cautiously  dealt  with,  as  it  is  a  very  corrosive  substance. 

ARO'NA,  a  t.  in  Piedmont,  on  the  w.  shore  of  lake  Maggiore,  with  a  dockyard  on 
the  lake,  gymnasium,  hospital,  and  a  number  of  churches,  in  one  of  which  is  an  altar- 
piece  by  Gaudenzio  Vinci;  pop.  3443.  The  town  has  trade  with  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  There  is  a  statue  here  to  count  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  was  born  in  the  now  ruined 
castle  in  1538,  and  canonized  for  piety  and  benevolence.  It  is  of  bronze  and  copper, 
110  ft.  high,  including  the  pedestal  of  44  ft.  It  is  hollow,  and  four  persons  can  stand 
in  the  head,  where  they  get  an  extensive  view  through  the  eyes. 

ARONIA,  See  Crata:gus. 

AROOS  TOOK,  a  river  which,  rising  in  the  n.  of  Maine,  falls  into  the  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick,  after  a  course  of  about  120  m.  It  possesses  a  historical  interest  from  its 
connection  with  the  long-agitated  question  of  the  n.e.  boundary  between  British  America 
and  the  United  States. 

AROOSTOOK,  a  co.  in  the  extreme  n.n.e.  of  Maine,  bordering  on  British  America; 
6800  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  41,700.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  there  are  several  mountain- 
peaks.  The  St.  John’s  river  forms  the  eastern  boundary,  and  is  navigable  for  light 
vessels.  There  are  also  the  Aroostook,  the  Mattawamkeag,  and  several  smaller  streams, 
with  many  lakes  and  ponds.  Most  of  the  region  is  still  covered  with  primeval  forests. 
•Co.  seat,  Houlton. 

ARP  AD,  the  national  hero  of  Hungary,  was  the  son  of  Amos,  the  leader  under  whom 
the  Magyars  first  gained  a  footing  in  Hungary.  He  was  chosen  duke  on  his  father’s 
death  in  889,  and  by  a  course  of  incessant  and  mostly  successful  warfare  with  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  Wallachians,  Moravians,  etc.,  extended  the  first  conquests  of  the  Magyars  on 
all  sides.  He  also  made  more  than  one  successful  incursion  into  Italy  about  900,  and 
returned  laden  with  booty.  He  died  in  907,  leaving  his  son  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
command.  The  A.  dynasty  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  with  Andreas  III.  in  1301. 
A.  yet  lives  in  the  popular  songs  of  the  country,  and  his  history,  even  in  the  oldest 
chronicles,  is  mixed  up  with  a  deal  of  legendary  matter. 

ARP  AD,  or  Arvad.  See  Aradus.» 

ARPEG  GIO,  in  music,  a  chord  of  which  the  notes  are  given,  not  contemporaneously, 
but  in  succession.  From  any  one  chord,  several  forms  of  A.  may  be  produced.  Bass- 
cliords  thus  treated  form  an  Alberti  bass,  so  named  from  Domenico  Alberti  (1730-1740),  a 
popular  singer  and  player,  who  often  played  the  bass  in  this  style. 

ARPENT  is  the  old  French  land-measure,  corresponding  to  our  acre.  The  name  is 
from  the  ancient  Gallic  aripennis,  which  was  identified  by  Columella  with  the  Roman 
actus,  or  half  jugerum.  Ordinarily  an  A.  maybe  reckoned  as  five  sixths  of  an  acre; 
but  the  precise  comparative  value  of  the  three  most  in  use  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
table  • 

French  hectares. 


Acre,  English  imperial  or  statute .  0.40466 

Arpent,  of  Paris .  0.32400 

“  d’ordonnance .  0.48400 

“  common .  0.40000 


ARPI  NO,  the  Arpinum  of  the  ancients,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  Cicero 
and  Caius  Marius,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  65  m.  n.  by  e.  of  Naples.  It  stands 
on  the  lower  ridge  of  a  lofty  hill,  some  6  m.  to  the  left  of  the  river  Garigliano,  the 
ancient  Liris.  The  old  t.,  in  early  Roman  times,  was  built  on  the  top  of  a  steep  rock, 
forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Volscians.  Many  remains  of  the  ancient  structures 
are  still  to  be  seen,  especially  a  cyclopean  wall,  which  runs  along  the  northern  brow  of 
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the  hill  occupied  by  the  present  t.,  and  extending  to  the  ancient  citadel.  About  the 
year  188  b.c.,  the  citizens  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  all  its  privi¬ 
leges,  and  Arpinum,  during  the  later  years  of  the  republic,  was  a  flourishing  municipal 
town. 

The  pop.  of  A.  in  ’72  was  5836.  Manufactures  of  woolen  cloth,  parchment,  paper, 
and  leather  are  carried  on.  The  t.  has  a  charming  appearance  from  the  highly  pic¬ 
turesque  character  of  the  surrounding  woods  and  mountains.  Iron,  white  marble, 
variegated  red  marble,  and  marble  of  a  yellowish  color,  are  got  in  mines  and  quarries  in 
the  neighborhood. 

AR  QUA,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Padua,  Venice,  12  m.  s.w.  of  Padua,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Euganean  hills.  Pop.  1200.  Petrarch’s  furniture  is  still  preserved  in  the 
house  in  which  he  died  here  (July  18,  1374),  and  his  monument  of  red  marble  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  churchyard. 

AR  QUEBUS,  or  Harquebus,  was  the  first  form  of  hand-gun  which  could  fairly  be 
compared  with  the  modern  musket.  Those  of  earlier  date  were  fired  by  applying  a 
match  by  hand  to  the  touch-hole;  but  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Morat,  in  1476, 
guns  were  used  having  a  contrivance  suggested  by  the  trigger  of  the  arbalest  or  cross¬ 
bow,  by  which  the  burning  match  could  be  applied  with  more  quickness  and  certainty. 
Such  a  gun  was  the  A.  Many  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  armed  with  this  weapon, 
on  the  first  formation  of  that  corps  in  1485.  The  A.  being  fired  from  the  chest,  with  the 
butt  in  a  right  line  with  the  barrel,  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  eye  down  low  enough  to 
take  good  aim;  but  the  Germans  soon  introduced  an  improvement  by  giving  a  hooked 
form  to  the  butt,  which  elevated  the  barrel ;  and  the  A.  then  obtained  the  name  of  the 
haquebut.  Soldiers  armed  with  these  two  kinds  of  weapon  were  designated  arquebusiers 
and  haquebutters — the  former  were  common  in  the  English  army  in  the  time  of  Richard 
III.,  the  latter  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 

ARRACA  CHA,  Arracacha  esculenta,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  umbelliferce,  a  native 
of  the  elevated  table-lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  and  Caraccas,  and 
of  regions  of  similar  climate  in  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  It  is  much  cultivated 
in  its  native  country  for  its  roots,  which  are  used  as  an  esculent.  The  root  divides 
into  a  number  of  parts,  which  resembles  cows’  horns  or  large  carrots.  When  boiled, 
they  are  firm  and  tender,  with  a  flavor  not  so  strong  as  that  of  a  parsnip.  The  plant 
is  very  like  hemlock,  and  has  a  similar  heavy  smell.  Humboldt,  indeed,  referred  it  to 
the  genus  conium  (hemlock),  but  it  has  since  been  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  The 
flowers  are  in  compound  umbels,  and  are  of  a  dull  purple  color.  The  A.  was  at  one  time 
very  strongly  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes ;  it  was  introduced  into  Britain 
through  the  exertions  of  the  horticultural  society,  and  its  cultivation  perseveringly 
attempted;  but  it  has  been  found  unsuitable  to  the  climate  of  Britain  and  of  other  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  has  been  tried,  perishing  on  the  approach  of  the  frosts  of  winter 
without  having  perfected  its  roots.  The  dry  weather  of  summer  is  also  unfavorable  to 
it.  The  climate  of  the  s.  of  Ireland  resembles  that  of  its  native  regions  more  than  any 
other  in  the  British  islands.  It  seems  to  require  a  very  regular  temperature  and  constant 
moisture.  There  are  probably  some  parts  of  the  British  colonies  in  which  the  A.  would 
be  found  a  very  valuable  plant.  In  deep  loose  soils,  it  yields  a  great  produce.  It  is- 
generally  propagated,  like  skirret,  by  offshoots  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  By  rasp¬ 
ing  the  root  and  washing,  a  starch,  similar  to  arrowroot,  is  obtained. — There  is  another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  A.  moschata,  a  native  of  the  same  regions,  the  root  of  which 
is  uneatable. 

AR  RACK,  Rack,  or  Raki,  is  the  East  Indian  name  for  all  sorts  of  distilled  spirituous 
liquors,  but  chiefly  for  that  procured  from  toddy  or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoa  and 
other  palms,  and  from  rice.  The  palms  in  other  tropical  countries  furnish  a  fer¬ 
mented  beverage  similar  to  the  toddy  of  India,  and  in  a  few  instances  also  it  is  distilled, 
but  arrack  essentially  belongs  to  India  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  cocoa-nut  palm 
{cocos  nucifera)  is  a  chief  source  of  toddy  or  palm-wine,  and  is  obtained  from  trees  rang¬ 
ing  from  12  to  16  years  old,  or  in  fact  at  the  period  when  they  begin  to  show  the  first 
indication  of  flowering.  After  the  flowering  shoot  or  spadix  enveloped  in  its  spatlie  is 
pretty  well  advanced,  and  the  latter  is  about  to  open,  the  toddy-man  climbs  the  tree  and 
cuts  off  the  tip  of  the  flower-shoot;  he  next  ties  a  ligature  around  the  stalk  at  the  base 
of  the  spadix,  and  with  a  small  cudgel  he  beats  the  flower-slioot  and  bruises  it.  This 
he  does  daily  for  a  fortnight,  and  if  the  tree  is  in  good  condition,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  saccharine  juice  flows  from  the  cut  apex  of  the  flower-shoot,  and  is  caught  in  a  pot 
fixed  conveniently  for  the  purpose,  and  emptied  every  day.  It  flows  freely  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days,  and  less  freely  day  by  day  for  another  month  or  more;  a  slice  has  to  be 
removed  from  the  top  of  the  shoot  very  frequently.  The  juice  rapidly  ferments,  and  in 
four  days  is  usually  sour;  previous  to  that  it  is  a  favorite  drink  known  in  India  by  the- 
natives  as  callu,  and  to  the  Europeans  as  toddy.  When  turning  sour,  it  is  distilled  and 
converted  into  A.,  known  better  to  the  Hindus  by  the  name  of  naril,  and  by  the  Cinga¬ 
lese  as  pol  or  nawasi.  A  similar  spirit  is  made  pretty  largely  from  the  magnificent  fan¬ 
leaved  palm,  borassus  flabelliformis,  and  also  from  the  so-called  date-sugar  palm,  areuga 
sacchanfera.  Large  quantities  of  arrack  are  made  from  fermented  rice  prepared  as. 
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malt — both  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Batavia;  in  the  last-mentioned  place  sugar  and  molasses 
are  also  added  to  the  rice. 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  arrack  is  more  widely  diffused  among  the  human  race 
than  the  produce  of  the  vine  (wine  and  brandy)  and  of  barley  (whisky,  beer).  The  date- 
palm  of  the  Sahara,  the  oil  palm  of  west  Africa,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm  of  the  Pacific 
islands  are  made  to  yield  it. 

The  unscientific  method  of  preparing  these  alcoholic  spirits  renders  them  generally 
very  distasteful  to  European  taste,  the  process  of  rectification  being  rarely,  if  ever, 
employed.  Some  carefully  prepared  samples  of  great  age,  however,  find  favor,  and  are 
used  in  making  punch  and  other  drinks,  not  only  in  India  and  Java,  but  small  quanti¬ 
ties  also  find  their  wray  to  Britain,  for  the  gratification  of  palates  trained  in  India.  The 
cocoa-nut  tree  is  especially  valuable  for  this  industry,  because  it  bears  twelve  times  in  the 
year  after  it  once  begins,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  as  much  as  40  years.  It  is  the  rule, 
therefore,  to  prevent  undue  exhaustion  of  so  valuable  a  tree,  to  discontinue  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  juice  at  intervals,  and  allow  the  natural  process  of  fruit-bearing  to  go  on:  in  this 
way  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  year  between  the  two  crops.  Of  late  years  a  considerable 
amount  of  rum  has  been  produced  in  the  East  Indies  from  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  molas¬ 
ses  yielded  by  it.  This  is  often  called  arrack  by  the  natives,  and  leads  to  errors  as  to  the 
statistics  of  the  latter  material.  The  word  saki,  used  by  the  Japanese  for  rice  spirit, 
seems  only  an  alteration  of  raki  or  arrack.  An  imitation  A.  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
benzoic  acid  in  rum,  in  the  proportion  of  20  grains  of  the  former  to  2  lbs.  of  the  latter 

AR  RAGONITE,  a  mineral  essentially  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  so  agreeing 
in  chemical  composition  with  calcareous  spar  (q.v),  but  differing  from  it  m  the  form  of 
its  crystals,  of  which  the  primary  form  is  a  rhombic  prism  with  angles  of  116°  16  and 
63°  44',  the  secondary  forms  being  generally  prismatic  and  pyramidal.  The  effect  of 
heat  on  them  shows  another  difference,  A.  being  reduced  to  powder  by  a  heat  in  which 
calcareous  spar  remains  unchanged.  Such  differences  between  minerals  of  the  same 
chemical  composition  appeared  very  improbable,  and  when  Strom eyer,  in  1813,  detected 
the  presence  of  a  little  carbonate  of  strontia  in  A.,  they  were  immediately  ascribed  to 
this  as  their  cause;  but  it  has  since  been  shown  not  only  that  the  quantity  of  strontia  is 
very  small,  variable,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  accidental,  but  also  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  minerals  may  be  accounted  for  by  difference  of  temperature  when 
crystallization  was  taking  place.  A.  appears  to  be  the  product  of  a  crystallization  taking 
place  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  in  which  calcareous  spar  is  produced;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  frequent  in  volcanic  districts  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  hot  springs,  as  at 
Carlsbad.  It  is  frequently  found  in  trap-rocks,  as  in  Scotland.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  province  of  Aragon  in  Spain.  It  sometimes  occurs  stalactitic.  Its  crystals  are  some¬ 
times  prisms  shortened  into  tables,  sometimes  they  are  lengthened  into  needles.  Twin 
crystals  (macles)  are  very  common.  Satin  spar  is  a  variety  of  it,  in  which  the  crystals  are 
of  a  fine  fibrous  silky  appearance,  and  combined  together  into  a  compact  mass.  Flos 
ferri  (i.e.,  flower  of  iron)  is  a  name  given  to  a  coralloidal  variety  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  iron  mines. 

AR'RAH,  a  t.  in  the  district  of  Shaliabad  and  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  25°  31' 
n.,  and  long.  84°  43'  e.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  and  contains,  according  to  the 
census  of  71,  a  pop.  of  39,386.  It  is  on  the  route  between  Dinapore  and  Gliazeepore, 
25  m.  w.  of  the  former,  and  75  e.  of  the  latter.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  A.  became 
in  variety  and  intensity  of  interest  second  only  to  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and  Lucknow,  con¬ 
nected  as  it  was  with  a  heroic  defense,  a  heavy  disaster,  and  a  brilliant  victory.  The 
defense  was  that  of  an  isolated  house,  for  eight  days,  against  3000  Sepoys,  with  2  field- 
pieces,  the  garrison  consisting  of  less  than  20  whites,  all  civilians,  and  50  Sikhs,  whose 
fidelity  perhaps  was  doubtful  till  proved  by  trial.  The  disaster  was  the  nocturnal  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  jungle  of  a  detachment  almost  entirely  European,  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  dwelling— the  loss  having  been  290  out  of  415.  The  victory  was  won  by  a 
force°of  172  men,  12  of  them  mounted  volunteers,  and  3  guns,  over  a  host  numbering 
nearly  20  to  1.  In  fact,  A.,  happily  with  the  exception  of  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of 
women  and  children,  presented,  in  miniature,  nearly  all  the  phases  of  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  and  eventful  insurrection  on  record.  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  events,  see 
Chambers's  History  of  the  Indian  Revolt. 

ARRAIGNMENT,  in  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law  in  England,  means  calling  a  pris¬ 
oner  by  his  name  to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  answer  the  matter  charged  upon  him  in  the  in- 
diotment.  And  having  the  presumption  of  innocence  in  his  favor,  it  is  the  law,  and  so  laid 
down  in  the  most  ancient  book^  that,  though  charged  upon  an  indictment  of  the  highest 
nature,  he  is  entitled  to  stand  at  the  bar  in  the  form  and  in  the  garb  of  a  freeman,  without 
irons  or  any  manner  of  shackles  or  bonds,  unless  there  be  evident  danger  of  his  escape, 
or  of  violence  at  his  hands.  When  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  treason  or  felony,  the  pris¬ 
oner  is  called  upon  by  name  to  hold  up  his  hand,  by  which  he  is  held  to  confess  his  iden¬ 
tity  with  the  person  charged.  This  form,  however,  is  not  an  essential  pait  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  trial,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  prisoner,  when  arraigned,  to  confess  his 
identity  by  verbal  admission  or  otherwise.  When  thus  duly  arraigned,  the  indictment 
is  distinctly  read  over  to  the  accused  in  the  English  tongue,  and  he  then  either  confesses 
the  fact— that  is,  admits  his  guilt— or  he  puts  himself  upon  his  trial  by  a  plea  of  not 
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guilty.  Formerly,  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  A.  was  the  prisoner  standing,  mute,  as  it 
was  called — that  is,  refraining  from,  or  refusing,  a  direct  answer  to  the  indictment;  in 
which  case  the  court  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  the  silence  was  of  malice  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  or  was  produced  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  to  deal  with  him  accord* 
ingly.  But  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IY.  c.  78,  s.  2,  it  is  enacted  that  where  a  prisoner  shall  stand 
mute  of  malice,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  to  order  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea 
of  “not  guilty,”  on  which  the  trial  shall  proceed,  as  if  the  plea  had  been  actually  pleaded 
by  the  prisoner  himself.  When  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  prisoner 
standing  mute  is  sane  or  not,  a  jury  consisting  of  any  twelve  persons  who  may  happen 
to  be  present  is  forthwith  charged  to  inquire  whether  he  has  intellect  enough  to  plead 
and  to  understand  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  If  they  find  the  affirmative,  the  plea 
of  “  not  guilty”  is  entered,  and  the  trial  goes  on;  but  if  the  negative,  the  insane  person 
will  be  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody  during  her  majesty’s  pleasure, 
according  to  the  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  94,  s.  2. 

By  19  and  20  Yict.  c.  16,  facilities  are  provided  for  the  trial  of  prisoners  in  the  central 
criminal  court,  although  the  offense  may  have  been  committed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  tribunal,  and  it  directs  the  A.  to  take  place  in  the  ordinary  form. 

In  the  Scotch  criminal  law,  the  expression  calling  the  diet  corresponds  to  A.  The 
prisoner  is  called  upon  by  name  by  the  presiding  judge  to  attend  to  the  indictment 
against  him,  which  is  read  aloud  by  the  clerk,  and  the  prisoner  is  then  required  to  plead, 
which  he  does,  as  in  England,  by  a  plea  of  “  guilty”  or  of  “  not  guilty;”  in  the  event  of 
which  latter,  the  trial  proceeds — the  prisoner,  either  by  himself  or  his  counsel,  having 
always  the  last  word  before  the  court  and  before  the  jury.  In  this  respect,  it  is  only  so 
in  England  in  some  cases. 

According  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  term  A.  is  derived  from  arraisoner,  ad  rationem 
; goner e ,  to  call  to  account  or  answer,  which  in  ancient  French  law  would  be  ad-resoner, 
or,  abbreviated,  a-resner .  See  Trial,  Indictment,  Information,  Prosecution,  Plea, 
Yerdict,  Not  Proven. 

AR  RAN,  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  about  5  m.  s.w.  of 
Bute,  13  w.  of  Ayrshire,  and  4  e.  of  Cantire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Kilbrennan 
sound.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  20  m.  long  and  12  broad;  area,  165  sq.m.,  about 
15,000  acres,  or  a  seventh  part,  being  cultivated.  Pop.  ’81,  4730.  The  general  aspect 
of  A.  is  mountainous  and  heathy,  and  in  the  n.,  the  jagged  peaks  are  singularly  grand. 
Around  the  coast  is  a  low  belt  of  ground,  with  lofty  cliffs  on  the  s.  and  s.w.,  from  which 
the  country  rises  abruptly.  The  highest  point  is  Goatfell  (in  Gaelic  named  Gaotli  Bheinn 
or  Beinn  Ghaoith,  “Wind  mountain”),  an  obtuse  pyramid,  2865  ft.  high,  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  island.  From  its  sides  slope  the  romantic  glens  of  Rosa  and  Sannox, 
and  at  its  base  to  the  s.e.  opens  Brodick  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  lay,  until  lately,  Bro¬ 
dick  village.  The  houses  which  composed  it  have  now  been  removed,  and  a  new  village 
has  sprung  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  called  Invercloy,  where  there  is  a  spacious 
hotel.  To  the  s.  of  this,  round  a  bluff  headland,  is  Lamlash  bay,  the  chief  harbor  of 
A.,  and  the  best  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  sheltered  by  Holy  island,  once  the  seat  of  a 
monastery.  A  picturesque  mass  of  columnar  basalt,  900  or  1000  ft.  high,  succeeds. 
Further  s.  lies  Whiting  bay,  near  which  are  two  cascades  100  and  50  ft.  high  respec¬ 
tively.  At  the  s.e.  point  of  A.  is  Kildonan  castle,  opposite  which  is  the  small  isle  of 
Pladda,  crowned  b}r  a  light  house.  Large  caverns  occur  in  the  cliffs  of  the  s.  and  s.w. 
coasts.  In  one  of  these,  the  “king’s  cave,”  in  the  basaltic  promontory  of  Druimodune, 
Robert  the  Bruce  hid  himself  for  some  time.  Shiskan  vale,  opening  into  Druimodune 
bay,  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  A.  Loch  Ranza,  a  bay  in  the  n.  end  of  A.,  runs  a  mile 
inland,  and  is  a  herring-fishing  rendezvous.  There  is  daily  communication  with  A. 
by  means  of  steamboats  from  the  Clyde,  the  ports  touched  at  being  Brodick,  Lamlash, 
and  Corrie. 

The  geology  of  A.  is  almost  unique,  and  displays  a  greater  succession  of  strata  than 
any  other  part  of  the  British  isles  of  equal  extent.  The  s.e.  half  of  A.  consists  of  Devo¬ 
nian  sandstone,  extending  from  the  e.  coast  4  or  5  m.  inland,  and  running  s.w.  from 
Brodick  beyond  the  center  of  the  island;  and  of  trap-rocks  and  carboniferous  strata, 
which  occupy  the  middle  and  western  portions.  The  n.w.  half  consists  of  a  central 
granite  nucleus,  including  Goatfell,  bordered  on  the  w.  by  a  tract  of  mica-slate,  and  on 
the  n.,  e.,  and  s.  by  lower  silurian  rocks,  which,  again,  have  a  run  of  devonian  sand¬ 
stone  on  the  e.  and  south.  Lias  and  oolite  lie  on  the  mica-slate.  There  are  only  rivu¬ 
lets  in  A.,  and  one  of  them  tumbles  over  a  precipice  300  ft.  high.  Some  level  parts  in 
the  s.  half  of  A.  are  fertile.  The  chief  crops  are  oats  and  potatoes.  Cattle,  sheep,  fish, 
and  oats  are  exported,  The  greater  part  of  A.  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose 
seat  is  Brodick  Castle.  A.  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Bute,  and  contains  two  parishes. 
Many  antiquities  occur,  such  as  cairns,  unhewn  obelisks,  monumental  stones,  and  Druid- 
ical  circles.  Several  stone  coffins  were  found  in  a  cairn  200  ft.  in  circumference.  Loch 
Ranza  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  once  a  residence  of  the  Scots  kings.  See  Landsborough’s 
Arran,  etc.  (1875). 

Alt  RAN,  South  Isles  of.  These  are  three  small  islands  lying  n.e.  and  s.w.  across 
the  entrance  to  Galway  bay.  about  4  m.  off  tne  w.  coast  of  Ireland,  and  27  w.  of  Galway 
city.  They  form  the  barony  of  A.,  ana  give  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Gore  family.  Total 
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area  11,287  acres.  The  principal  or  w.  island,  Inishmore,  is  7  m.  long  and  2  broad; 

oa^a’  °I  “  .  lc^e  isle>”  comes  next-,  and  then  Inishere  to  the  south-east.  Pop.  in 
JJJ.4  oOoO  of  which  number  2122  inhabited  Inishmore,  438  Inishmaan,  and  495  Inishere. 
Ut  the  total  pop.  all  but  57  were  Roman  Catholics;  504  could  read  and  write,  143  could 
read  only,  and  the  rest  were  illiterate.  The  islands  consist  of  the  carboniferous  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  bed  of  Galway  bay,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  100  to  200  ft.  on  the  w.  side, 
ending  in  cliffs  facing  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  the  land  is  rudely  cultivated.  The  chief 
ci ops  are  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  engage  in  fishing;  and  the 
corragh  or  wicker-work  skiff  is  still  to  be  seen  here.  They  are  subject  to  famines  from 
parching  rainless  west  winds  in  August  destroying  the  potato-crop.  These  islands  con- 
tained  at  one  time  20  churches  and  monasteries.  Inishmore  was  the  center  of  these, 
still  known  as  Aran-na-naomli,  or  ‘ ‘  Arran  of  the  Saints.  ”  Many  pilgrims  still  visit  the  old 
shrines  and  relics  scattered  through  the  islands.  St.  Kenanach  church,  built  in  the  7th 
c.,  still  exists,  all  but  its  stone  roof,  as  well  as  the  stone  oratories  and  little  bee-hive  stone 
huts  of  the  monks  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  There  are  nine  circular  Cyclopean  for¬ 
tresses  of  unhewn  uncemented  stones  (portions  of  the  walls  still  being  20  ft.  high),  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  in  the  1st  c.  by  the  Fir-Bolg  or  Belgae.  The  largest  of  these, 
Dun-Aengus,  on  a  cliff  in  Inishmore,  220  ft.  high,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  bar¬ 
baric  monuments  in  Europe. 

ARRANGING,  a  term  in  music  which  means  the  adapting  of  a  piece  of  music  so  as 
to  be  performed  on  an  instrument  or  instruments  different  from  those  for  which  it  was 
originally  composed,  as  when  orchestral  or  vocal  compositions  are  set  for  the  piano¬ 
forte,  or  the  reverse..  An  arrangement  is  often  a  mere  lifeless  transposition  of  the 
original,  the  only  guiding  principle  being  the  mechanical  possibility  of  performance. 
Of  this  kind  are  most  of  the  piano-forte  arrangements  of  the  orchestral  works  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  etc. — partly  from  the  arranger  working  merely  for  hire,  and  partly  from  a 
mistaken  reverence  for,  and  fear  of  altering,  the  original.  It  is  different  when  an 
arranger,  who  thoroughly  comprehends  the  spirit  of  the  original,  takes  advantage  of  the 
peculiar  means  of  expression  afforded  by  the  new  form  of  presentation,  to  reproduce  as 
much  as  possible  the  original  effects.  In  this  last  respect,  the  arrangements  of  Franz 
Liszt  have  excelled  all  others,  although  in  some  cases  he  may  have  overstepped  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  propriety.  See  Pot-poukki  and  Fantasia. 


ARRAS  (the  ancient  Nemetacum),  a  fortified  t.  and  capital  of  the  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais,  as  it  was  formerly  of  the  province  of  Artois,  in  France.  It  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scarpe,  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly  on  a  plain,  and  consists  of 
four  divisions — the  city,  upper  town,  lower  town,  and  citadel.  It  is  a  principal  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  French.  Northern  railway,  distant  from  Paris  by  this  route  134  m.,  and  from 
Brussels,  97.  The  pop.  in  1872  was  21,447.  The  houses  are  of  hewn  stone,  and  in  the 
lower  town  they  are  handsomely  built  and  uniform ;  the  streets  straight  and  wide,  set 
off  with  several  fine  squares  and  many  beautiful  public  buildings.  Among  the  principal 
edifices  are  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  the  town-hall,  the 
theater,  and  the  public  library. 

A.  ranks  as  a  fortified  town  of  the  third  class,  its  fortifications  being  the  first  that 
were  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Vauban,  according  to  his  own  system.  It  has  been 
the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  390  a.d.,  and  two  ecclesiastical  councils  have  been  held  here 
• — one  in  1025,  the  other  in  1490. 

The  corn-market  of  A.  is  the  most  important  in  the  n.  of  France.  Its  principal 
manufactures  are  iron-ware,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  lace,  pottery,  and  leather. 
Its  trade,  which  is  considerable,  is  in  corn  and  flour,  oil,  wine,  and  brandy,  with  the 
industrial  products  of  the  city. 

It  appears  from  the  writings  of  Jerome  that  A.  was  remarkable  for  its  woolen  manu¬ 
factures  in  his  time ;  and  afterwards,  during  the  middle  ages,  it  was  famed  for  its  tapes¬ 
try;  indeed,  the  name  of  the  town  was  transferred  to  this  article  of  manufacture,  and 
arras  was  the  name  given  in  England  to  the  richly-figured  hangings  that  adorned  the 
halls  of  the  kings  and  the  barons. 

In  1482,  A.  with  Artois  was  ceded  by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  to  Louis  XI.  of 
France;  but  the  inhabitants  having  revolted,  the  king  laid  siege  to  the  town,  stormed  it, 
and  slew  or  expelled  the  people,  whom  he  replaced  by  others  brought  from  all  parts  of 
his  dominions,  ordering  the  city  to  be  thenceforward  called  Franchise,  to  obliterate  the 
very  name  of  A.  Soon  afterwards  (1493)  it  was  ceded  to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and 
wras  possessed  by  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  till  1640,  when  Louis 
XIII.  of  France  took  it  after  a  long  siege.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  France.  A.  suffered  much  in  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution,  especially 
in  the  year  1793.  Robespierre,  the  terrorist,  was  a  native  of  the  town. 

AR'RAWAKS,  or  Lokono,  a  native  tribe,  once  powerful,  in  Dutch  Guiana,  but  of 
peaceful  character  and  friendly  with  whites.  Nearly  200  years  ago  a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  undertook  to  civilize  them,  mastered  their  language,  and  gave  them  printed 
works.  The  family  was  the  foundation  of  such  government  as  they  had,  and  descent 
followed  the  female  line. 

ARRAYER,  a  title  given  to  certain  military  officers  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  century.  There  were  two  of  them  in  . each  co.,  sometimes  called  commissaries  of 
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musters.  Their  duties  were  set  forth  in  an  ordinance  of  Henry  V.,  from  the  terms  of 
which  it  appears  that  the  arrayers  were  army  inspectors,  or,  rather,  militia  inspectors, 
and  in  some  sense  precursors  to  the  modern  lord-lieutenant  of  counties. 

ARREST  is  a  legal  term  used  both  in  criminal  and  civil  process.  Criminal  A.  haa 
already  been  sufficiently  considered  under  the  word  Apprehend  (q.v.);  and  in  civil  pro¬ 
cedure  it  maybe  simply  defined  to  be  the  execution  of  a  judicial  or  prerogative  order,  by 
which  the  liberty  of  the  person  may  be  restrained,  and  obedience  to  the  law  compelled. 
In  the  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery,  a  defendant  may  be  arrested  for  his  contempt 
in  not  putting  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  filed  against  him;  and  persons  in  all  the  superior 
courts  may  be  arrested  or  attached  for  contempt.  But  in  its  ordinary  legal  acceptation, 
A.  is  used  to  signify  the  enforcement  of  the  judgment  or  order  of  a  court  of  law,  in  order 
to  satisfy  justice.  In  the  execution  of  such  judgment,  the  party  against  whom  it  lies  been 
given  may  be  arrested  by  means  of  a  writ  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  or  a  ca.  sa.,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  imprison  the  body  of  the  debtor  till  he  pays  the  debt  or  damages 
and  costs.  It  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of  the  debtor, 
and  have  him  at  Westminster  immediately  after  execution  thereof,  to  make  the  plain¬ 
tiff  satisfaction  for  his  demand.  This  writ  might,  at  one  time,  issue  for  a  judgment 
debt  of  any  amount;  but  by  very  recent  statutes  it  was  provided  that  it  shall  not  issue 
in  the  case  of  a  debt  not  exceeding  £50,  exclusive  of  costs;  subject,  however,  to  this 
proviso,  that  where  such  debt  should  appear  to  the  judge  trying  the  cause  (being  a 
judge  of  the  superior  courts,  or  a  barrister  or  attorney)  to  have  been  incurred  under 
false  pretenses,  or  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  or  without  a  reasonable  assurance  of  being- 
able  to  pay  or  discharge  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  judge  to  order  the  defend¬ 
ant  to  be  taken  and  detained  in  execution  upon  such  judgment,  as  if  the  act  had  not 
passed.  This  has  since  been  adopted  as  the  general  law  applicable  to  debts  of  any 
amount,  and  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  effected  by  the  debtors  act,  32 
and  33  Viet.  c.  62.  No  person,  since  1869,  can  be  imprisoned  in  England  for  making 
default  in  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  except  in  a  few  rare  cases;  sucii  as  when  a  court 
has  ordered  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid,  and  it  is  not  paid,  and  the  debtor  has  since 
acquired  the  means  to  pay  it,  but  refuses.  In  such  cases  the  judge  may  order  the 
debtor  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  six  weeks  or  less  until  the  money  is  paid.  So  that 
under  this  statute  of  1869  none  can  be  imprisoned  for  debt  except  for  some  special 
cause  resembling  fraud ;  and  even  then  the  imprisonment  is  limited  to  one  year. 

A  defendant  may  also  be  arrested  under  a  writ  of  capias  ad  respondendum,  which 
issues  as  follows:  Where  a  plaintiff  swears  by  affidavit  that  he  has  a  cause  of  action 
against  a  defendant  to  the  amount  of  £50  or  upwards,  or  has  sustained  damage  to  that 
amount,  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  defendant  is  about  to  quit  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  his  absence  will  be  detrimental  to  the  plaintiff’s  action.  An  order  is  made 
by  a  judge,  when  the  writ  in  question  issues,  directing  the  sheriff  to  arrest  the  defendant, 
who  remains  in  custody  until  he  has  given  security  in  respect  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand. 
But  this  imprisonment  cannot  exceed  six  months.  This  proceeding  is  now  regulated  by 
the  absconding  debtors  act,  33  and  34  Viet.  c.  76.  Formerly  a  defendant  might  be 
arrested  on  what  is  called  mesne  process,  that  is,  process  issuing  at  the  commencement 
and  during  the  progress  of  a  suit;  but  by  recent  statutes  such  A.  is  abolished,  excepting 
as  above  explained. 

Under  such  and  similar  authority,  A.  may  be  made  of  the  person.  There  are  classes*, 
however,  who  are  exempted  by  privilege  from  A. — thus,  ambassadors  and  other  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  foreign  courts;  all  members  of  the  peerage,  Scotch  and  Irish 
as  well  as  English;  all  members  of  parliament;  all  persons  connected  with  a  cause  before 
a  court  of  justice,  and  attending  in  the  course  of  it,  such  as  witnesses,  attorneys,  and 
barristers — although,  in  regard  to  the  latter  (barristers),  it  may  bp  more  correctly  stated 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  only  when  attending  the  superior  courts;  and  Mr. 
Archibold,  in  his  Practice  of  the  Common  Laic,  refers  to  a  case  where  a  barrister  was 
discharged  who  was  arrested  on  circuit.  The  queen  may  also,  by  her  writ  of  protection, 
privilege  any  person  in  her  service  from  A.  during  a  jrear  and  a  day,  a  prerogative,  how 
ever,  which  is  seldom,  and,  at  the  present  day,  scarcely  ever  exercised.  In  regard  to 
parliamentary  exemption  from  liability  to  civil  process,  however,  the  privilege  does  not 
preclude  the  process  from  issuing,  it  only  protects  the  person  of  the  member  himself;  for 
by  10  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  it  is  enacted  that  any  action  or  suit  may  at  any  time  be  brought 
against  any  person  entitled  to  privilege  of  parliament;  and  that  no  such  process  shall  at 
any  time  be  impeached  or  delayed  by  pretense  of  any  such  privilege,  except  that  the 
person  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  shall  not  thereby  be  subjected  to  any 
arrest  or  imprisonment.  It  is  likewise  provided  by  the  bankruptcy  act,  1869  (32  and  33 
Viet.  c.  71,  s.  120),  that  if  a  person  having  privilege  of  parliament  commits  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  had  no  privilege.  When  he  is  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  he  will  for  one  year  following  be  deemed  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament 
unless  he  satisfy  the  creditors,  and  if  he  do  not,  then  his  seat  becomes  vacant.  But 
now,  as  all  persons,  including  peers,  may  be  made  bankrupt,  none  is  liable  to  arrest 
unless  he  in  some  way  thwart  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  or  abscond. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  word  A.  is  not  a  technical  term  for  process  against  the  person.. 
But  see  Arrestment,  and  Arrestment  for  founding  Jurisdiction. 
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ARREST  (ante).  In  the  United  States  the  laws  of  arrest  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
England.  In  cases  of  crime  or  of  a  fugitive  demanded  by  the  law,  any  person  can  make 
an  A.  on  the  spot.  In  civil  matters  an  A.  must  be  made  by  an  authorized  officer,  usually 
a  sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  or  a  constable;  or  in  cases  in  federal  court  by  a  marshal;  in  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  by  a  sergeant-at-arms.  Certain  persons  and  classes  are  exempt  from  A., 
either  generally  or  in  special  relations  indicated;  such  as  ambassadors  and  their  assistants, 
attorneys  duly  acting  for  their  clients,  persons  giving  bail  for  others,  clergymen  while 
performing  service,  voters  attending  election,  insolvent  debtors  legally  discharged,  legis¬ 
lators  attending  the  bodies  of  which  they  are  members,  militia  while  doing  military  duty, 
parties  to  a  suit  while  attending  court,  witnesses  in  such  cases,  and  women  in  certain 
cases.  Civil  A.  is  unlawful  on  Sunday  or  on  public  holidays,  or  in  presence  of  a  court, 
or  in  the  defendant’s  residence.  Since  the  very  general  abandonment  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  civil  A.  has  become  rare,  but  is  resorted  to  in  case  of  apprehended  frauds,  such 
as  concealing  property,  or  absconding.  For  crime,  any  person  is  liable  to  A.  except 
ambassadors  and  their  official  assistants;  and  any  necessary  force,  even  to  killing,  may  be 
used  to  accomplish  the  A. ;  but  it  is  murder  to  kill  the  person  who  is  trying  to  effect 
the  A. 

ARREST  OF  JUDGMENT,  in  the  practice  of  the  English  common  law  courts,  was  an 
expedient  after  verdict  on  the  part  of  an  unsuccessful  defendant,  who  endeavored  to  get 
the  judgment  arrested  or  withheld,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  some  error  which 
vitiated  the  proceedings;  and  if  this  objection  succeeded,  it  was  fatal,  no  amendment 
being  allowed  after  trial.  But  as  this  rule  was  found  to  be  productive  of  great  incon¬ 
venience,  expense,  and  often  injustice,  it  has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  common 
law  procedure  act  of  1852  (the  15  and  16  Viet.,  c.  76),  under  which,  omitted  facts  or  other 
matter  may,  by  leave  of  the  court,  be  suggested,  by  which  the  error  may  be  corrected. 
See  Judgment. 

ARREST  OF  JUDGMENT  (ante).  Where  a  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  a  verdict,  a 
motion  for  A.  of  J.  is  usual;  or  if  no  such  motion  be  made,  the  court  may  produce  the 
same  effect  by  suspending  its  own  decision.  Under  A  of  J.,  all  the  proceedings  are  set 
aside,  and  acquittal  is  granted;  but  this  does  not  bar  a  new  indictment. 

ARRESTMENT,  in  the  Scotch  law,  is  the  legal  process  or  diligence,  as  it  is  called,  by 
means  of  which  a  debtor,  where  the  debt  is  of  a  personal  nature,  is  prohibited  from 
making  payment  or  delivery  to  his  creditor  until  another  debt  or  claim  due  to  the  person 
making  use  of  the  arrestment  by  such  creditor  is  secured  or  paid.  Thus,  if  A  owes  £100 
to  B,  but  B,  again,  is  indebted  to  C,  arrestment  maybe  used  by  C  in  the  hands  of  A;  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  A  pa}ring  to  B  until  C’s  claim  has  been  satisfied.  A,  the 
party  in  whose  hands  the  arrestment  is  laid,  is  called  the  arrestee;  C,  the  user  of  the 
arrestment,  is  called  the  arrester;  and  B,  the  arrester’s  debtor,  is  called  the  common 
debtor.  The  arrestment,  however,  has  not  the  effect  of  transferring  the  debt  or  subject 
arrested.  For  that  purpose,  a  particular  form  of  action,  called  an  action  of  furthcoming,. 
is  necessary,  decree  in  which  operates  as  a  complete  transfer  to  the  arrester.  This  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  sued  out  either  by  authority  of  the  court  of  session  or  by  that  of  an  inferior 
judge.  The  procedure  is  now  regulated  by  the  1  and  2  Viet.  c.  114,  ss.  from  16  to  22 
inclusive. 

The  corresponding  English  term  is  Attachment  op  Debts  (q.v.). 

ARRESTMENT  FOR  FOUNDING  JURISDICTION.  This  is  a  form  of  proceeding  in  the 
practice  of  the  Scotch  law,  and  it  is  of  an  extremely  important  nature,  for,  by  means  of  it, 
a  foreigner,  or  one  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Scotland,  who  happens  to 
have  any  property  in  that  country,  may  be  sued  in  the  Scotch  tribunals.  It  is  a  personal 
remedy,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  is  thus:  The  summons  (or  declaration,  as  it  would 
be  called  in  England),  which  is  executed  by  leaving  a  copy  in  the  proper  office  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  contains  in  express  terms  a  warrant  to  arrest  ad  fundandam  jurisdictionem;  and 
when  served  on  the  party  having  possession  of  the  foreigner’s  property,  such  warrant 
has  the  effect  of  attaching  it,  so  as  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  over  the  foreigner  him¬ 
self.  This  manner  of  founding  jurisdiction  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Scotch 
from  the  lawyers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  it  can  be  traced  back  in  the  practice  of  the 
Scotch  courts  for  upwards  of  a  century.  In  a  case,  however,  brought  by  appeal  to  the 
house  of  lords  from  Scotland,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  for  this  mode  of  A. 
there  was  no  sufficient  authority  in  the  law  of  that  country,  and  it  was  represented  to  the 
house  as  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  But  their  lord- 
ships  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  session.  A  like  prac¬ 
tice  exists  in  London,  called  foreign  attachment,  but  is  peculiar  to  the  city. 

ARRESTMENT  OF  WAGES  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  on  some  of 
the  working  classes  in  Scotland,  by  putting  them  in  the  power  of  greedy  and  oppressive 
dealers,  who,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  power  they  thus  possess,  are  too  ready  to  give 
credit  to  working-people,  and  thus  encourage  them  in  extravagance.  It  was  the  object  of 
so  much  complaint  in  Glasgow,  that  a  government  inquiry  was  instituted  into  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  1853.  That  inquiry  developed  a  sad  amount  of  extravagance  and  folly,  but  did 
not  afford  a  hope  that  any  mere  alteration  in  the  machinery  of  the  law  would  remedy  a 
deep-rooted  social  evil.  Its  most  alarming  features  were  found  in  the  female  manufae- 
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turing  population,  the  younger  of  whom  especially,  led  by  avidity  for  fine  clothes,  were 
the  victims  of  a  powerful  organization  of  dealers,  on  what  is  called  the  club-ticket  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  arrest  wages  in  summonses  for  small  debts,  i.e., 
under  £12.  Moreover,  the  wages  of  all  laborers  and  work-people  were  declared  by  stat¬ 
ute  33  and  34  Viet.  c.  63,  to  be  exempt  from  arrestment  for  debt,  except  where  there 
was  a  surplus  earned  beyond  20.s\  per  week.  In  England,  wages  cannot  be  attached  for 
debt  except  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases. 

AR'EHENATHE'RUM,  a  genus  of  grasses,  allied  to  holcus  (see  Soft  Grass)  and  avena 
(see  Oat),  and  distinguished  by  a  lax  panicle,  2-flowered  spikelets  with  two  glumes,  the 
lower  floret  having  stamens  only,  and  a  long  twisted  awn  above  the  base;  the  upper 
floret  perfect,  with  a  short  straight  bristle  below  the  point. — The  name  A.  is  from  the 
Greek  arrhen,  male,  and  ather,  an  awn.  A.  avenaceum  {avena  elatior  of  Linnaeus,  also 
known  as  holcus  avenaceus )  is  a  common  grass  in  Britain.  It  is  sometimes  called  Oat¬ 
like  Grass,  from  the  resemblance  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  oats  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  panicle.  In  France  it  is  very  much  cultivated  for  fodder,  and  is  often  called 
French  Rye-grass.  It  iias,  however,  no  affinity  to  the  true  rye-grass  ( lolium ).  It  is  a 
tall  perennial  grass,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  becomes  luxuriant  early  in  the  season,  and  continues 
long  productive.  It  is,  however,  a  rather  coarse  grass,  and  has  a  somewhat  bitter  saline 
taste;  it  is  not  so  acceptable  to  cattle  as  many  other  grasses,  and  is  therefore  generally 
regarded  by  British  agriculturists  as  unworthy  of  cultivation  on  the  best  soils;  but  it  is 
found  suitable  for  some  comparatively  arid  situations,  and  to  form  a  coarse  herbage 
under  trees  in  plantations. — A  variety  or  distinct  species,  differing  from  it  in  having  a 
knotted  or  bulbous  base  to  the  stem,  instead  of  a  simple  fibrous  root,  is  called  by  some 
botanists  A.  bulbosum.  It  is  also  common  in  Britain,  but  is  a  very  inferior  grass,  and, 
owing  to  the  character  of  its  roots,  difficult  of  extirpation  from  lands  in  which  it  appears 
as  a  weed. 

ARRHIDyE'US,  Philip,  a  son  of  the  father  of  Alexander  the  great  by  a  dancing 
girl  of  Larissa.  He  was  at  Babylon  when  Alexander  d.,  323  b.c.,  and  though  almost 
imbecile  was  elected  king,  under  the  name  of  Philip,  with  the  understanding  that  a 
child  (then  unborn)  of  Alexander  was  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  government. 
The  next  year  Arrhidseus  married  Eurydice,  who  thereafter  had  complete  control  over 
him.  Two  years  later  he  and  his  wife  were  captured  by  Polysperclion,  the  leader  of  the 
cause  of  Alexander’s  son  mentioned  above,  and  both  wrere  put  to  death  by  the  order  of 
Olympias,  the  grandmother  of  the  young  king.  They  were  afterwards  honored  with 
decent  burial,  and  funeral  games  were  celebrated  as  memorials  of  them. 

AR'RIA,  the  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus,  who,  for  treason  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  was 
ordered  to  end  his  own  life  by  suicide.  When  A.’s  husband  hesitated,  she  seized  the 
dagger,  drove  it  to  the  hilt  into  her  own  breast,  and  then  handed  it  to  him,  saying 
calmly,  “Paetus,  it  does  not  pain  me.”  She  fell  dead,  and  the  husband  at  once  dis¬ 
patched  himself  with  the  reeking  weapon. 

ARRIA'NTJS,  Flavius,  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  b.  about  100  a.d.  He 
became  a  disciple  of  Epictetus,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  and,  under  his  instructions,  a  warm 
advocate  of  that  system.  On  bringing  before  the  public  the  earliest  products  of  his  pen, 
the  learned  men  of  Athens  were  highly  pleased  with  them,  and  honored  him  with  the 
freedom  of  their  city.  A.  had  chosen  "Xenophon  as  his  model  of  composition,  and  hence 
the  Athenians  called  him  the  young  Xenophon.  In  124  a.d.,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian  in  Greece,  who  conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the  eternal  city.  He 
was  appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia  in  the  year  136.  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Hadrian,  he  was  promoted  to  the  consulship.  But  some  four  years  afterwards, 
he  appears  to  have  retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to"  literature  in  his 
native  place.  As  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus,  he  edited  the  manual  of  ethics 
{ Encheiridbn )  left  by  his  master,  and  wrote  the  Lecture s  of  Epictetus,  in  8  books,  of 
which  only  4  have  been  preserved — to  be  had  in  Schweigliauser’s  Philosophies  Epictetece 
Monumenta,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1827).  He  wrote  also  The  Conversatwns  of  Epictetus,  a  work 
which  has  been  lost,  except  a  few  fragments.  The  most  important  work  by  A.  is  the 
Anabasis  of  Alexander,  or  History  of  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  entire,  all  but  a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  7th  book.  This  book  is 
our  chief  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  is  a  work  of  great  value.  In 
close  connection  with  it,  A.  wrote  his  Indian  History,  giving  an  account  of  the  people  of 
India.  Other  writings  by  A. ,  his  letter  to  Hadrian  on  A  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  another,  A  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  valuable  with 
xegard  to  ancient  geography.  There  is  still  another  work  by  our  author — a  treatise  on 
the  chase  {Kynegeticos) — in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  Anabasis,  he  has  imitated  Xenophon. 

A.  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  day.  His  works  bear  the  marks  of  care,  hon¬ 
esty,  and  correctness;  and  they  were  numerous,  though  several  have  not  been  handed 
down  to  our  time.  All  that  we  are  possessed  of  appear  to  have  had  translations  into  Latin. 
There  is  a  good  French  translation  of  the  Anabasis  by  Chaussard,  with  commentary,  3 
vols.  (1802),  and  also  a  good  one  of  the  Lectures  of  Epictetus  by  Thurot  (1838).  The  best 
critical  edition  of  A.  is  that  by  Muller  (Paris,  1846). 

ARRIAZA,  Juan  Bautista,  1770-1837:  a  Spanish  writer  and  politician.  He  was 
secretary  to  the  embassy  in  London,  where  he  published  a  poem  on  the  influence  of  the 
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5ne  arts.  In  Spain  he  was  an  active  monarchist,  and  occupied  an  important  post  in  the 
bureau  of  foreign  affairs.  His  Patriotic  Poems  were  published  in  1810. 

ARRINGTON,  Alfred  W.,  1810-67;  b.  N.  C. ;  in  early  life  a  noted  Methodist 
preacher  in  North  Carolina,  his  native  state.  He  entered  the  law  in  1834,  and  was  a  dis¬ 
trict  judge  in  Texas  in  1850.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1857. 

AERO  BA,  a  weight  commonly  used  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  in  the  principal 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies.  In  the  first  of  these  countries,  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  quarter  of  a  cwt.,  or  28  lbs. ;  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  Portugal,  etc.  In  Spain, 
the  A.  is  also  a  measure  for  wine,  brandy,  etc.,  and  contains  four  of  our  quarts. 

ARRONDISSEMENT  (from  the  French  arrondir,  to  make  round),  the  subdivision  of  a 
French  department  (q.v.). 

ARROW.  See  Bow  and  Arrow. 

ARROWHEAD,  Sagittaria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  alismacm,  distin¬ 
guished  by  unisexual  flowers,  having  three  herbaceous  sepals  and  three  colored  petals, 
numerous  stamens,  and  numerous  carpels,  which  are  compressed,  one-seeded,  and  on  a 
globose  receptacle.  They  are  aquatic  plants,  natives  of  very  different  climates,  from 
the  tropics  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  world. — The  Common  A.  (S.  sagittifolia )  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  aquatic,  a  native  of  England,  with  arrow-shaped  leaves  which  rise  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  have  enjoyed  an  undeserved  reputation  as 
cures  for  hydrophobia.  The  corms  (or  solid  bulbs),  dried  and  powdered,  have  some¬ 
times  been  used  for  food,  but  have  an  acrid  unpleasant  taste. — The  Chinese  A.  (S. 
sinensis)  is  a  native  of  China,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  that  country  and  Japan  for 
its  eatable  corms,  which,  in  a  fresh  state,  are  somewhat  acrid,  but  abound  in  starch.  It 
has  arrow-shaped  acute  leaves,  and  a  branched  polygonal  scape  (leafless  stem).  It  is 
grown  in  ditches  and  ponds.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  sometimes  cultivated  in  tanks  in  tho 
hot-houses  of  Britain. 

ARROW-HEADED  CHARACTERS.  See  Cuneiform. 

ARROW-HEADS.  See  Elf-Arrow-heads. 

ARROW-ROOT  is  a  variety  of  starch  extracted  from  the  roots  of  certain  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  a  fine  starchy  farina,  much  valued  as  a  delicacy,  and  as 
an  easily  digestible  food  for  children  and  invalids.  It  is  obtained  from  the  tuberous 
roots — or  more  correctly,  the  root-stocks  ( rhizomes ) — of  different  species  of  the  genus 
maranta,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  marantacece,  and  characterized  by  solitary 
ovules,  a  fleshy  style  curved  downwards,  branching  stems,  and  white  flowers.  The 
species  chiefly  yielding  it  is  M.  arundenacea,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  cultivated  in 
the  West  India  islands,  and  growing  about  2  ft.  high,  with  ovato-lanceolate* some¬ 
what  hairy  leaves,  clusters  of  small  flowers  on  2-flowered  stalks,  and  globular  fruit  about 
the  size  of  currants.  The  roots  (or  rhizomes)  contain  a  large  proportion  of  farina. 
They  are  often  more  than  a  foot  long,  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  jointed,  and  almost 
white,  covered  with  pretty  large  paper-like  scales.  They  sometimes  curve  so  that  the 
points  rise  out  of  the  earth,  and  form  new  plants.  They  are  dug  up  when  a  year  old, 
washed,  carefully  peeled,  and  reduced  to  a  milky  pulp.  Mills  for  this  purpose  have 
been  introduced,  but  in  Jamaica  the  roots  are  usually  reduced  by  beating  in  deep 
wooden  mortars;  in  Bermuda  by  means  of  a  wheel-rasp.  The  pulp  is  then  mixed  with 
much  water,  cleared  of  fibers,  by  means  of  a  sieve  cf  coarse  cloth  or  hair,  and  the  starch 
is  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  water  dissolves,  and  so  removes  the  greater  part 
of  the  albumen  and  salts,  the  starch  quickly  settling  down  as  an  insoluble  powder. 
Successive  washings  are  employed  for  further  purification.  The  A.  is  finally  dried  in 
the  sun  or  in  diying-houses,  great  care  being  taken,  by  means  of  gauze,  to  exclude  dust 
and  insects.  The  careful  peeling  of  the  roots  is  of  great  importance,  as  the  skin  contains 
a  resinous  matter,  which  imparts  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  A.  with  which  it  is  allowed  to 
mix.  Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  A.  from  impurities;  and  the  knives  used  in 
peeling  the  roots,  and  the  shovels  used  in  lifting  the  A.,  are  made  of  German  silver. 
The  West  Indian  A.,  most  esteemed  in  the  market,  is  grown  in  Bermuda;  the  next,  and 
almost  equal  to  it,  in  Jamaica.  The  East  Indian  A.  is  not  in  general  so  highly  valued, 
perhaps  because  substitutes  for  the  genuine  A.  more  frequently  receive  that  name.  The 
maranta  arundinacea  is  now,  however,  cultivated  to  some  extent  both  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  Africa.  M.  indica,  which  was  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  M.  arundinacea , 
is  now  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  it,  with  perfectly  smooth  leaves.  It  is  cultivated 
both  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Jamaica.  A.  is  obtained  also  from  M.  allouyia  and  M. 
nobilis  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from  M.  ramosissima  in  the  East. 

The  amount  of  fecula  or  starch  present  in  the  roots  of  the  maranta  varies  according  to 
age,  and  runs  from  8  per  cent,  in  those  of  the  young  plant,  to  26  per  cent  when  full 
grown.  The  latter  stage  is  reached  when  the  plant  is  10  to  12  months  old;  and  the  roots 
then  present  the  following  composition  in  100  parts. 

Starch,  fecula,  or  arrow-root . 26 

Woody  fiber .  6 

Albumen . .  •• 

Gummy  extract,  volatile  oil,  and  salts .  1 

Water . 65£ 
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A  is  exported  in  tin  cases,  barrels,  or  boxes,  carefully  closed  up.  It  is  a  light,  opaque, 
while  powder,  which,  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  produces  a  slight  crackling 
noise,  like  that  heard  when  newly  fallen  snow  is  being  made  into  a  snow-ball.  Through 
the  microscope,  the  particles  are  seen  to  be  convex,  more  or  less  elliptical,  sometimes 
obscurely  triangular,  and  not  very  different  in  size.  The  dry  farina  is  quite  inodorous, 
but  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water  it  has  a  slight  peculiar  smell,  and  swells  up  into 
a  very  perfect  jelly.  Potato -starch,  with  which  it  is  often  adulterated,  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  greater  size  of  its  particles,  their  coarser  and  more  distinct  rings,  and  their 
more  glistening  appearance  Refined  sago-flour  is  used  for  adulteration,  many  of  the 
particles  of  which  have  a  truncated  extremity,  and  their  surface  is  irregular  or  tuber- 
culated.  A.  is  also  sometimes  adulterated  with  rice-starch  and  with  the  common  starch 
of  wheat-flour. 

Not  less  than  800,000  lbs.  of  A.  are  annually  imported  into  the  British  isles.  As  an 
article  of  diet,  it  is  often  prepared  for  invalids  and  children  by  merely  dissolving  it  in 
boiling- water  and  flavoring  with  sugar,  lemon- juice,  wine,  etc.  It  is  also  often  prepared 
with  milk,  made  into  puddings,  etc.  When  most  simply  prepared,  it  forms  a  light  meal, 
which,  however,  is  not  very  nutritious.  See  Nutrition. 

A  farina  somewhat  similar  to  A. ,  and  partly  known  by  the  distinct  name  of  tous-les- 
mois,  is  obtained  from  some  species  or  the  allied  genus  canna  (q.v.).  But  East  Indian  A. 
is  in  part  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  curcuma  angustifolia.  Other  species  of  curcuma 
(see  Turmeric),  as  C.  zerumbet,  C.  leucorhiza,  and  C.  rubescens,  also  yield  a  similar  farina; 
the  same  tubers  which,  when  young,  yield  a  beautiful  and  pure  starch,  yielding  turmeric 
when  old.  In  Travancore,  this  starch  is  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  young  tubers  of  the  galangal  (q.v.),  (alpinia  galanga),  another  plant  of  the  same 
natural  order  (scitaminece),  are  another  source  of  this  farina. — A  farina  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  A.,  and  often  sold  under  that  name,  is  obtained  from  different  species  of  the 
natural  order  cycadacem ,  as  from  the  dwarf  fleshy  trunks  of  zamia  tenuis,  Z.  furfur  acea, 
and  Z.  pumila  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from  the  large  seeds  of  clion  edule  in  the  lowlands 
of  Mexico. — The  starch  of  the  cassava,  manihot  or  manioc  (see  Manioc),  is  sometimes 
imported  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  Brazilian  A.  Potato-starch,  carefully  prepared, 
is  sometimes  sold  as  English  A. ;  and  the  farina  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  arum 
maculatum  ( see  Arum),  as  Portland  A.  Otaheite  A.  is  the  starch  of  tacca  (q .y.)  pinnati- 
fida. — All  these,  as  well  as  Oswego  and  Chicago  corn-flour — the  starch  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn — are  so  nearly  allied  to  true  A.  as  not  to  be  certainly  distinguishable  by 
chemical  tests;  but  the  forms  of  the  granules  differ,  so  that  they  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  microscope. 

The  name  A.  is  commonly  said  to  have  had  its  origin  from  the  use  of  the  fresh 
roots  by  the  South  American  Indians  as  an  application  to  wounds  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  poisoned  arrows;  and  the  expressed  juice  has  been  recently  recommended  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  poisons,  and  a  cure  for  the  stings  and  bites  of  venomous  insects  and  reptiles. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  is  really  another  form  of  ara,  the  Indian  name  . 

ARROWSMITH,  the  name  of  a  family  of  English  geographers.  Aaron,  b.  about 
1750,  in  Durham,  earned  fame  by  his  large  chart  of  the  world  on  Mercator’s  projection, 
and  another  on  the  globular  projection.  He  d.  in  1828,  leaving  two  sons,  Aaron  and 
Samuel  ;  the  former  compiled  the  Eton  Comparative  Atlas,  a  biblical  atlas,  and  geograph¬ 
ical  manuals.  John  A.,  nephew  of  the  elder  Aaron,  published  his  London  Atlas  in 
1834,  following  it  with  many  other  elaborate  works  in  cartography.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  royal  geographical  society.  He  d.  May  2,  1873. 

ARROY  0  MOLINOS,  a  village  in  Estremadura,  Spain,  noted  as  the  scene  of  gen 
Girard’s  complete  discomfiture  by  lord  Hill  on  the  28tli  Oct,,  1811.  Gen.  Girard 
had  been  sent  out  by  Soult  on  a  plundering  foray  with  5000  men,  when  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  early  in  the  morning  by  lord  Hill,  who  had  slept  a  league  off  at  Alcuescar;  the 
natives  of  which  had  the  good  sense  not  to  betray  the  presence  of  their  deliverers.  With 
a  couple  of  regiments,  the  71st  and  92d,  the  English  general  dashed  through  the  rain 
upon  the  enemy,  who  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  behind  everything,  arms,  packs,  etc. 
1800  prisoners  were  taken;  the  whole  artillery,  colors,  baggage,  etc.  French  historians 
(Thiers,  etc.),  however,  maintain  that  the  battle  was  “  undecided,”  and  that  their  coun¬ 
trymen  only  retreated  in  good  order,  under  the  pressure  of  much  larger  forces. 

ARRU  ISLANDS,  a  Dutch  possession,  s.  of  New  Guinea,  between  5°  and  7°  s.  lat.,  and 
134  and  135°  e.  long.;  area,  1365  sq.m.;  pop.  13,819,  of  whom  300  are  Christians,  180 
Mohammedans,  the  remainder  heathens.  Principal  islands  are  Meykor.Wammer,Udjier, 
Wokkam,  and  Babi.  Dobo  on  Wammer  is  the  chief  mart.  Sago  and  cocoa-nut  palms 
are  plentiful,  and  some  tobacco,  rice,  sugar-cane,  maize,  and  edible  roots,  etc.,  are  culti¬ 
vated.  The  forests  yield  timber,  and  the  sea,  fish.  The  rocks  give  edible  nests,  and  the 
woods  shelter  wild  swine,  hares,  parrots,  pigeons,  birds  of  paradise,  etc.  ’  Cotton 
goods,  iron  and  copper  wares,  Chinese  pottery,  beads,  knives,  rum,  and  arrack  are 
imported,  and  bartered  for  mother-of-pearl,  trepang,  edible  nests,  pearls,  tortoise-shell, 
birds  of  paradise,  etc.  * 

ARSA  CES,  a  name  common  to  several  Parthian  and  Armenian  kings.  The  accounts 
concerning  them  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient  historians  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  vague,  confused,  and  contradictory;  and  modern  criticism  has  found  itself  unable 
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to  reconcile  or  simplify  tlie  conflicting  statements.  The  most  important  members  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Scythian  Arsacidae  were  A.  I.  and  A. VI. 

Arsaces  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  flourished  in  the  3d  c.  b.c.,  under 
the  reign  ol  Antiochus-Theus.  An  atrocious  insult  offered  to  his  brother  Tiridates  by 
Plierecles  or  Agatliocles,  Macedonian  satrap  of  the  country,  is  said  to  have  fired  his 
spirit,  and  driven  him  to  rebel.  The  Macedonians  were  expelled,  256  b.c.  Antioclius, 
embroiled  in  a  war  with  Egypt,  could  not  immediately  find  time  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  this  portion  of  liis  dominions.  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antioclius,  made  two  unsuccess- 
lul  expeditions  against  the  insurgent  chief,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
A.  I.  now  acquired  regal  power,  built  a  city  called  Dara,  on  the  mountain  Zapaortenon, 
developed  the  internal  resources  of  his  new  kingdom,  and  endeavored  to  organize  it;  and, 
after  the  conquest  of  several  countries,  d.  at  a  great  age.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account 
given  .by  Posidonius,  etc.;  but  Arrian  states  that  A.  d.  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and 
that  his  brother  Tiridates  succeeded  him,  under  the  name  of  A.  II.,  and  ruled  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  many  of  the  acts  attributed  to  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  kingdom  were  the  work  of  his  successor. 

Arsaces  VI.,  or  Mitiiridates  I  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  2dc.  b.c.  He 
enlarged  the  territories  of  theParthians  by  the  conquest  of  Bactria;  and  is  even  supposed 
to  have  penetrated  into  India,  and  subdued  the  nations  between  the  II}'daspus  and  Indus. 
In  the  year  138  b.c.,  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
whom,  however,  he  treated  generously,  bestowing  on  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He 
was  a  just  and  merciful  prince,  and  an  enemy  to  luxury. 

APS  AM  ASS',  or  Arzamas,  a  t.  in  Russia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arsha  and  Teska, 
affluents  of  the  Volga;  pop. ’67,  10,517.  It  is  a  manufacturing  place,  and  has  annual 
fairs.  A.  has  34  churches  and  3  monasteries. 

ARSENAL  is  the  name  given  to  a  great  military  or  naval  repository,  where  the  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  are  to  some  extent  manufactured,  but  more  particularly  stored  until  required 
for  use.  Every  royal  dockyard,  every  magazine,  every  armory,  is  to  some  extent  an  A. ; 
and  therefore  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  quite  definite.  In  France,  the  chief  arsenals 
are  at  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  Toulon.  In  England,  although  Deptford  is  a  considerable 
storehouse  for  naval  clothing  and  provisions,  and  Weedon  and  the  Tower  great  reposi¬ 
tories  for  military  stores,  the  only  establishment  vast  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  A. 
is  at  Woolwich.  This  is  truly  a  remarkable  and  important  place.  In  the  spring  of  1859, 
when  war  was  raging  in  Italy  between  the  French  and  Sardinians  on  one  side,  and  the 
Austrians  on  the  other,  and  when  an  uneasy  feeling  pervaded  our  own  country,  there 
were  for  a  short  time  more  than  10,000  men  employed  in  Woolwich  A.  There  were  at 
that  time  nearly  12,000  pieces  of  iron  ordnance  in  store,  of  which  7000  were  of  modern 
make  and  of  heavy  calibre.  This  store  was  supplementary  to  that  which  is  always  kept 
at  the  dockyards  of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Pem¬ 
broke.  There  were  resources  at  the  A.  for  bringing  forward,  fitting,  and  issuing  these 
reserve  guns  at  the  rate  of  200  per  week,  or  double  this  number  on  an  emergency;  and 
many  hundreds  were  within  a  brief  period  shipped  thence,  to  strengthen  our  forts  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  colonies,  and  around  the  coasts.  All  the  shot  and  shell  used  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war,  were  ordered  of  private  makers ;  but  the  charge  was 
so  enormous  during  the  early  months  of  that  war,  that  the  government  resolved  to  try 
the  manufacture  at  Woolwich;  this  was  done,  with  a  very  manifest  saving  of  expense. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  A.,  when  at  full  work,  could  produce  large  shot  and  shell 
with  six  times  the  rapidity  with  which  those  missiles  were  used  by  the  British  outside 
Sebastopol  during  the  eleven  months’  siege.  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  rifles  or 
muskets;  none  of  these  weapons  are  made  at  Woolwich.  There  have  been  times,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  year  1859,  when  nearly  a  hundred  million  rifle-bullets  were  in  store  at 
the  A.  The  A.  is  divided  into  two  great  sections,  of  which  the  one  is  the  depot  for  the 
storage  of  arms  and  all  military  equipments,  whether  for  land  or  naval  service;  the  other 
being  occupied  by  the  manufacturing  departments.  The  latter  comprise  the  gun  facto¬ 
ries,  where  all  cannon  are  made;  the  carriage  department,  for  gun-carriages  and  all 
means  of  transport;  and  the  laboratory,  whence  come  all  cartridges,  shot,  shell,  bullets, 
and  warlike  weapons. 

ARSENAL  (ante).  In  the  United  States,  armories  and  arsenals  were  not  established 
until  after  the  revolutionary  war ;  but  powder  was  manufactured  in  Virginia  in  1776. 
Gen.  Washington  chose  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1777,  as  a  suitable  location  for  an  A.,  and 
small  arms  were  manufactured  before  1787;  an  A.  was  also  built  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  about 
the  same  time.  The  erection  of  an  armory  was  begun  at  Harper’s  ferry  in  1795,  and 
congress  ordered  three  or  four  more  to  be  built  in  the  same  year,  still  more  in  1808,  and 
again  after  the  war  of  1812.  Congress  adopted,  the  plan  of  having  an  A.  in  each  state. 
In  1847  the  United  States  had  2  armories  and  17  arsenals;  in  1860,  23  in  all,  9  of  which 
were  enlarged  during  our  civil  war,  the  Springfield  armory  alone  having  capacity  to 
complete  1000  muskets  per  day.  The  late  gen.  Rodman,  in  connection  with  the  ordnance 
department,  made  great  improvements  in  the  art  of  casting  cannon  cooled  from  within, 
and  the  introduction  of  mammoth  grain  powder  for  use  in  large  guns  is  due  to  him. 
Recently  it  has  been  decided  to  concentrate  all  manufacture  of  arms  in  three  or  four 
places,  where  all  the  regular  operations  are  to  be  carried  on.  Rock  island  A.,  on  the 
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Mississippi,  is  being  built  on  this  principle,  and  will  include,  when  completed,  an  A.,  an 
armoty,  powder-works,  and  a  foundry  for  large  guns. 

ARSENIC  is  the  name  applied  in  popular  language  to  a  well-known  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance,  arsenious  acid  (q.v.),  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  metal, 
of  which  the  symbol  is  As  and  the  equivalent  is  75.0.  The  metal  A.  is  rarely  found  free 
in  nature,  but  in  a  state  of  combination  it  occurs  largely  (see  Arsenical  Minerals). 
The  metal  is  generally  prepared  from  arsenious  acid  (As03)  by  mixing  it  with  its  own 
weight  of  charcoal,  placing  the  mixture  in  a  well-covered  crucible,  and  subjecting  the 
whole  to  heat,  when  the  metal  set  free  by  the  charcoal  rises,  and  condenses  in  the  upper 
part  or  cover  of  the  crucible.  Metallic  A.  is  very  brittle,  can  easily  be  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  by  hammering,  or  even  pounding  in  a  mortar;  and  when  a  freshly-cut  surface  is 
examined,  it  presents  a  brilliant  dark  steel-gray  lustre,  which,  however,  readily  tarnishes 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  metal,  as  such,  is  not  considered  poisonous,  but  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  animal  system,  it  is  there  faintly  acted  upon  by  the  juices,  and  in  part  dis¬ 
solved,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  poisonous  properties.  When  heated  in  the  open  air, 
it  burns  wTith  a  peculiar  bluish  flame,  and  emits  a  characteristic  alliaceous  odor.  The 
only  use  to  which  the  metal  A.  is  applied  in  the  arts  is  in  the  manufacture  of  leaden  shot 
of  the  various  sizes,  when  its  presence  in  small  quantity  in  the  lead  renders  the  latter 
much  more  brittle  than  it  ordinarily  is.  Of  all  the  compounds  of  A,,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  one  already  alluded  to — viz.,  arsenious  acid,  which  is  an  oxide  of  A.  With 
sulphur,  A.  forms  two- important  compounds:  realgar  (AsS2),  a  red,  transparent,  and 
brittle  substance,  which  is  emplo3Ted  in  the  manufacture  of  the  signal-light  called  white 
Indian  fire;  and  orpiment  (AsS3)  or  king's  yellow,  a  cheap  pigment  of  a  yellow  color. 
With  hydrogen,  A.  forms  arseniuretted  hydrogen  (AsH3),  a  very  poisonous  gas,  and  one 
which  has  been  fatal  to  several  chemists. 

ARSENICAL  MINERALS  occur  chiefly  in  primitive  rocks,  and  frequently  associated 
with  other  metalliferous  minerals. — Native  arsenic,  although  nowhere  very  abundant,  is 
not  unfrequently  found  in  mines  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  generally  along  with  sul¬ 
phur  and  metallic  sulpliurets.  In  Britain,  it  occurs  at  Tyndrum  in  Perthshire.  It  has 
usually  a  line  granular  character.  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  quite  pure,  usually  con¬ 
taining  a  little  antimony  and  iron,  and  not  unfrequently  a  very  little  silver  or  gold. — A 
very  similar,  and  still  rarer  mineral,  found  in  similar  situations,  is  known  as  arsenic- 
antimony,  and  consists  of  about  two  parts  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  one  of  metallic  anti¬ 
mony. — Arsenic-silver,  or  arsenical  silver,  is  another  very  rare  mineral,  consisting  chiefly 
of  arsenic  and  iron,  but  containing  also  about  13  per  cent  of  silver  and  a  little  antimony. 
— Arsenic-glance,  found  at  Marienberg  in  Saxony,  and  containing  about  3  per  cent  of  bis¬ 
muth,  has  the  remarkable  property  of  taking  lire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle. — Arsenious 
acid  occurs  native  in  a  few  localities  in  Germany  and  France,  and  as  a  mineral  species, 
has  received  the  name  of  arsenite,  which  perhaps  too  closely  resembles  the  chemical 
designation  of  its  salts. — Arsenic  arid,  another  compound  of  arsenic  and  oxygen  (As05), 
containing  more  oxygen  than  arsenious  acid,  although  it  does  not  itself  occur  native,  is 
not  unfrequent  in  the  form  of  compounds  with  copper  and  lead  {arseniates  of  copper  and 
lead),  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  number  of  minerals,  none  of  them  so  abun¬ 
dant  as  to  be  of  any  importance. — Among  A.  M.  are  also  to  be  ranked  the  compounds 
of  arsenic  with  sulphur,  particularly  orpiment  (q.v.),  realgar  (q.v.),  and  dimorphine ,  a 
rarer  mineral  than  the  other  two,  and  therefore  less  important. — But.  the  most  important 
of  all  A.  M.,  because  of  their  use  as  ores  of  arsenic,  for  the  preparation  of  white  arsenic, 
or  arsenious  acid,  are  those  in  which  arsenic  is  combined  with  nickel  and  cobalt.  One  of 
these  is  arsenical  pyrites,  or  leucopyrite,  found  in  various  mines  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  containing  arsenic,  iron,  sulphur,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  in  somewhat  various  propor¬ 
tions — the  arsenic,  however,  always  the  principal  constituent.  It  generally  occurs  mas¬ 
sive. — Mispickel,  which  frequently  occurs  in  rhombic  crystals,  but  often  also  massive, 
differs  from  it  in  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  so  that  it  is  used  both  as 
an  ore  of  arsenic  and  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  many  of  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  and 
is  pretty  frequent  in  different  parts  of  the  world. — Nickeline  consists  of  nickel  and 
arsenic,  and  is  used  as  an  ore  of  nickel,  and  also  for  the  preparation  of  wdiite  arsenic. — 
Cobaltine  and  smaltine — the  former  consisting  of  cobalt,  sulphur,  and  arsenic;  the  latter, 
of  cobalt  and  arsenic — are  used  for  the  preparation  of  blue  colors  for  porcelain  and 
stoneware.  Both  are  found  in  Cornwall;  they  occur  also  in  some  of  the  mines  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. — The  presence  of  arsenic  in 
a  mineral  may  commonly  be  detected  by  the  alliaceous  odor  which  it  emits  before  the 
blowpipe. 

ARSE  NIOUS  ACID  is  the  arsenical  compound  most  familiarly  known.  It  is  obtained 
principally  during  the  roasting  of  the  arsenical  nickel  ores  in  Germany  in  furnaces  com¬ 
municating  with  flues.  When  the  arsenic  of  the  ore  burns,  it  passes  into  the  condition 
of  A.  A.  (As03),  and  rising  as  vapor  into  the  somewhat  cool  flue,  is  there  deposited  as  a 
grayish  powder,  known  by  the  names  of  smelting -house  smoke,  fiowers  of  arsenic,  poison- 
flour,  or  rough  A.  A.  In  this  condition,  the  A.  A.  is  contaminated  with  some  impurities* 
from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  introducing  the  gray  powder  into  an  egg-shaped 
vessel,  and  applying  heat  at  the  lower  end,  when  the  A.  A.  rises  in  vapor,  and  condenses 
in  the  cool  end  as  a  transparent  glassy  or  vitreous  substance.  Ordinary  A.  A.  of  the 
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shops  (which  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  arsenic )  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which 
feels  decidedly  gritty,  like  fine  sand,  when  placed  between  the  teeth,  and  has  no  well- 
marked  taste. .  It  is  very  heavy,  so  much  so  as  at  once  to  be  noticeable  when  a  paper  or 
bottle  containing  it  is  lifted  by  the  hand.  It  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  1  part  of 
A.  A.  in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  1  part  of  A.  A.  in  about  10  parts  of  boiling 
water.  As  ordinarily  sold  in  quantities  under  10  lbs.  in  Weight,  the  A.  A. 
is  required  by  law  to  be  colored  with  g1^  of  its  weight  of  indigo,  or  y1^  of  its 
weight  of  soot;  the  object  of  the  admixture  being  to  render  any  liquid  to  which 
the  A.  A,  might  be  added,  with  a  murderous  intent,  of  a  black  or  bluish-black  hue,  and 
thus  indicate  the  presence  of  something  unusual.  In  packages  of  10  lbs.  and  upwards, 
A.  A.  is  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  pure  white  crystalline  form  without  coloration.  When 
placed  in  a  spoon,  or  other  vessel,  and  heated,  the  A.  A.  volatilizes,  and  condenses  in 
crystals  on  any  cool  vessel  held  above.  By  this  means,  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  flour,  which,  when  heated,  would  char,  and  leave  a  coal  behind;  and  from 
chalk,  stucco,  baking-soda,  tooth-powder,  and  other  white  substances,  which,  when 
heated,  remain  in  the  vessel  as  a  non-volatile  white  residue.  Again,  when  A.  A.  is 
placed  on  a  red-hot  cinder,  and  the  escaping  vapors  cautiously  brought  under  the  nostrils, 
the  strong  alliaceous  odor  characteristic  of  arsenic  is  given  off.  The  mode  in  which 
A.  A.  comports  itself,  when  thrown  upon  water,  is  likewise  peculiar.  Instead  of  at  once 
descending  through  the  water  like  sand,  the  A.  A.,  notwithstanding  its  great  density 
(sp.  gr.  3.70),  partially  floats  on  the  surface,  as  wlieat-flour  does;  and  that  portion  which 
sinks  in  the  water,  rolls  itself  into  little  round  pellets,  which  are  wetted  only  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  contain  much  dry  A.  A.  within.  The  solution  of  A.  A.  in  water  is  recognized 
by  three  tests : 

1.  Hydrosulpliuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  produce  a  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphuret 
of  arsenic  (AsS3),  soluble  in  ammonia. 

2.  Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  an  apple-green  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  copper 
(2Cn0,As03). 

3.  Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver  (2Ag0,As03). 

In  many  cases  A.  A.  is  used  as  a  means  of  destroying  animal  life,  but  happily,  the 

processes  for  the  detection  of  the  poison  in  organic  mixtures  and  in  the  animal  tissues 
are  so  unerring  and  trustworthy,  that  it  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  an 
animal  can  be  destroyed  by  the  administration  of  A.  A.  without  very  decided  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  poison  being  obtained  on  examination  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
animal  structure;  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  detection  of 
the  poison,  as  even  after  the  animal  structure  has  been  so  far  decomposed  that  little 
remains,  yet  still  the  poison,  from  its  indestructibility,  survives,  and  will  indicate  itself 
clearly,  on  the  application  of  the  several  tests. 

For  the  isolation  and  recognition  of  A.  A.  in  organic  mixtures,  such  as  the  contents 
of  a  stomach,  three  processes  may  be  followed.  The  method  generally  pursued,  and 
that  upon  which  greatest  dependence  is  placed,  is  called  Reinsch’s  process,  from  the 
name  of  its  discoverer.  The  manner  of  its  application  is  to  treat  the  organic  mixture 
with  water  sufficient  to  render  it  thin,  then  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  extent  of  one 
eighth  of  the  volume  of  the  liquid ;  apply  heat,  and  when  the  whole  has  been  raised  to 
near  the  boiling-point,  introduce  clean,  newly  burnished  pieces  of  copper  in  the  form  of 
wire,  gauze,  or  foil.  If  A.  A.  be  present  in  the  mixture,  a  steel-gray  coating  of  metallic 
arsenic  will  form  on  the  surface  of  the  copper.  This  apparent  tarnishing  of  the  copper 
may  take  place  when  no  A.  A.  is  in  the  mixture,  and  may  be  produced  by  salts  of  mercury, 
antimony,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  sulphur  compounds,  and  even  occasionally  by  fatty  matters. 
To  distinguish  between  the  coating  formed  by  A.  A.  and  that  produced  by  other  sub¬ 
stances,  the  copper  is  taken  out  of  the  mixture,  washed  with  water,  to  remove  acid; 
immersed  in  ether,  to  dissolve  off  any  adherent  fatty  matter;  dried  between  folds  of 
blotting-paper ;  introduced  into  the  lower  end  of  a  dry  glass  test-tube,  and  there  cautiously 
heated.  The  metallic  arsenic  (As)  is  driven  off  by  the  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  copper, 
rises  in  vapor  into  the  upper  portions  of  the  test-tube;  there  meets  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
with  which  it  combines,  forming  A.  A.  (As03),  and  thereafter  deposits  itself  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in  little  glistening  crystals.  On  allowing  the  tube  to 
cool,  adding  water  thereto,  and  applying  heat,  the  water  dissolves  the  crystals  of  A.  A., 
yielding  a  solution,  to  separate  portions  of  which  the  liquid  tests  mentioned  above  may 
be  successfully  applied.  This  process  may  likewise  be  employed  in  the  detection  of 
A.  A.  in  animal  tissue,  as  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  by  first  dividing  the  animal 
matter  into  small  pieces,  and  thereafter  treating  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
copper.  The  precautions  which  require  to  be  exercised  in  trying  this  process  are,  that 
the  hydrochloric  acid  and  copper  are  themselves  free  from  A.  A.  Hydrochloric  acid  has 
long  been  known  to  be  liable  to  contain  at  times  a  very  sensible  proportion  of  the  poison, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  before  using  the  acid  in  any  experiment,  to  make  a  pre¬ 
liminary  trial  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  into  which,  when  heated,  a  piece  of  popper 
is  immersed;  and  if  no  tarnishing  occurs  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  trial,  the  acid  may 
be  declared  free  from  contamination  with  arsenical  compounds.  The  liability  of  copper 
to  contain  arsenic  some  years  ago  (Aug.,  1859)  assumed  importance  in  connection  with  a 
trial  for  murder  by  slow  poisoning  with  arsenic,  which  took  place  in  Britain.  In  this 
case,  a  considerable  amount  of  copper  was  dissolved  during  the  testing,  and  supplied  the 
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poison  iu  quantity  enough  to  produce  a  faint  coating  on  a  piece  of  copper  which  was 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  liquid.  The  result  was  that  A.  A.  was  at  first  declared 
to  be  present  in  the  material  under  examination;  but  further  experiments  demonstrated 
that  the  copper  itself  had  afforded  the  arsenic.  To  free  copper  from  any  arsenic  which 
it  may  contain  originally,  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the  copper  over  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp 
flame,  when  the  arsenic  volatilizes,  and ‘leaves  the  copper  uncontaminated  therewith. 

The  other  two  processes  for  the  detection  of  A.  A.  in  organic  mixtures  are — 1.  That 
recommended  by  Marsh,  in  'which  the  material  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
metallic  zinc  in  a  gas-generating  apparatus,  when  the  arsenic  combining  with  hydrogen, 
forms  arseniuretted  hydrogen  (AsH3),  from  which,  in  the  act  of  escaping,  the  metallic 
arsenic,  and  subsequently  A.  A.,  can  be  obtained;  and  2.  That  known  as  Berzelius’s 
process,  in  which  dry  arsenical  compounds  are  mixed  with  the  reducing  flux,  and  heated 
in  a  constricted  tube,  when  the  metal  arsenic  is  produced,  which  in  its  turn  is  converted 
into  A.  A.  by  heating  in  a  wide  test-tube.  The  processes  of  Marsh  and  Berzelius  are 
not  so  generally  followed  as  that  of  Beinsch;  but  in  each  and  all  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  mistake,  (1)  that  metallic  arsenic  be  obtained 
from  the  organic  mixture;  (2)  that  the  metallic  arsenic  be  converted  into  A.  A. ;  and  (3) 
that  this  A.  A. ,  treated  with  water,  should  yield  a  solution  which  will  give  the  three 
liquid  tests  mentioned  previously. 

A.  A.  forms  compounds  (salts)  with  alkalies  and  other  bases,  which  are  called  arsenites. 
Some  of  these  are  employed  in  commerce  and  medicine.  A.  A. ,  boiled  witlia  solution  of 
potash,  or  carbonate  of  potash,  forms  an  arsenite  of  potash,  used  in  medicine,  and  known 
as  Fowler's  solution.  The  more  largely  used  slieep-dipping  mixtures  are  composed  of  A.  A., 
soda,  sulphur,  and  soap,  which,  when  used,  are  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
thus  constitute  essentially  dilute  solutions  of  arsenite  of  soda.  A  compound  of  A.  A.  and 
the  oxide  of  copper,  called  the  arsenite  of  copper,  or  Scheele’s  green,  is  a  pigment  largely 
used  by  painters  as  a  pretty  and  cheap  green  paint.  The  same  substance  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  common  green  paper-hangings  for  the  walls  of  rooms, 
and  recent  inquiries  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  rooms  covered  with  paper  coated  with 
this  green  arsenite  of  copper,  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  human  beings  residing 
therein,  from  the  readiness  with  which  minute  particles  of  the  poisonous  pigment  are 
detached  from  the  walls  by  the  slightest  friction,  are  diffused  through  the  room,  and 
ultimately  pass  into  the  animal  system.  Another  green  pigment  is  named  Schweinfurth 
green ,  and  contains  A.  A.,  oxide  of  copper,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  a  double  arsenite  and 
acetate  of  copper. 

Ausenic  (Ausenious  Acid),  Properties  of,  as  a  Drug. — A.  has  long  been  used  as  a 
medicine.  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  soon  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  circu¬ 
lates  with  that  fluid,  exhibiting  great  power  over  certain  diseases,  especially  skin  dis¬ 
eases,  as  psoriasis,  lepra,  eczema  (q.v.),  etc.  It  is  also  classed  among  the  tonic  minerals, 
and  given  for  nervous  disorders,  especially  those  that  are  periodic.  Of  late  it  has  been 
much  recommended  for  rheumatism;  and  Dr.  Begbie,  of  Edinburgh,  considered  that 
among  the  remedies  for  chorea  (St.  Vitus’  dance)  it  holds  the  foremost  place.  In  ague, 
also,  and  remittent  fever,  as  well  as  in  other  disorders  originating  from  the  same  source, 
A.  and  quinine  are  our  chief  remedies.  They  are  considered  to  act  as  alteratives  of 
the  blood.  The  usual  method  of  administering  A.  is  in  small  doses  (from  3  to  5  drops) 
of  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day.  Arsenic 
is  sometimes  given  combined  with  iodine  and  mercury  (Donovan’s  solution). 

When  given  in  the  doses  above  mentioned^  for  8  or  10  days,  symptoms  of  poisoning 
begin  to  appear;  the  skin  becomes  hot,  the  pulse  quick,  the  eyelids  hot  and  itchy;  the 
tongue  has  a  silvery  appearance ;  the  throat  is  dry  and  sore,  the  gums  swollen  and  tender; 
and  if  the  treatment  is  persisted  in,  salivation  ensues,  and  then  come  nausea,  vomit¬ 
ing,  diarrhoea,  nervous  depression,  and  faintness  (Begbie).  The  quantity  necessary  to 
destroy  life,  of  course,  varies.  Dr.  Cliristison  records  "the  case  of  a  man  who  died  in  six 
days,  after  taking  30  grains  of  the  powdered  white  A. ;  but  a  much  smaller  dose  will 
prove  fatal;  a  girl  was  killed  with  2i  grains  of  A.  contained  in  2  ozs.  of  fly-water. 
According  to  Dr.  Swaine  Taylor,  a  medical  witness  is  justified  in  stating,  that  under 
circumstances  favorable  for  its  operation  the  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  two  to  three 
grains.  Death  from  a  poisonous  dose  of  A.  may  occur  in  a  few  hours,  or  after  the  lapse 
of  days.  A  woman,  aged  56,  used  a  solution  of  A.  in  water  to  cure  the  itch;  she  experi-* 
enced  severe  suffering,  and  died  after  two  years,  having  had  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poisoning  all  that  time. 

A.  has  been  used  frequently  as  a  slow  poison,  the  symptoms  being  attributed  to 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  from  natural  causes.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases  its  detec¬ 
tion  is  easy.  Orfila  found  A.  in  the  soil  of  cemeteries,  a  fact  which  has  created  some  dis¬ 
cussion  among  toxicologists.  A.  is  used  by  anatomists  as  an  antiseptic,  but  is  dangerous, 
as  it  is  apt  to  get  into  cuts  on  the  hands,  and  under  the  finger-nails,  and  cause  disagree¬ 
able  symptoms.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Styria,  A.  is  taken  by 
the  young  female  peasants  to  increase  their  personal  attractions;  a  statement  which 
probably  amounts  to  this,  that  experience  of  its  tonic  and  other  qualities  induces  some 
individuals  to  prescribe  for  themselves  a  medicine  which  ought  only  to  be  administered 
fly  a  skillful  and  cautious  hand.  That  A.  can  be  taken  habitually  for  any  length  of  time, 
would  seem  a  physiological  impossibility;  and  yet  such  statements  are  made  on  what 
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appears  to  be  unquestionable  authority.  See  Chambers's  Journal,  vol.  v,  p.  90,  and  vi. 
p.  46;  also  Johnston’s  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

No  effective  chemical  antidote  for  A.  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  case  of  an  over 
dose,  or  of  intentional  poisoning,  the  following  treatment  is  recommended:  Evacuate  the 
stomach  by  the  stomach-pump,  using  lime-water;  administer  large  draughts  of  tepid 
sugar  and  water,  chalk  and  water,  or  lime-water;  avoid  the  use  of  alkalies,  but  adminis- 
ter  charcoal  and  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron;  bleed  freely;  take  a  tepid  bath,  and  use 
narcotics.  If  the  fatal  symptoms  be  averted,  let  the  patient  for  a  long  time  subsist  wlioly 
on  farinaceous  food,  milk,  and  demulcents. 

ARSIN  OE,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  and  of  Berenice,  wash,  about 
316  b.c.,  and  married  in  her  16th  year  to  the  aged  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  whose 
eldest  son,  Agatliocles,  had  already  wedded  Lysandra,  the  half-sister  of  A.  Desirous  of 
securing  the  throne  to  her  own  children,  A.  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  put  Agatliocles 
to  death ;  the  consequences  of  which  crime,  however,  were  fatal  to  the  Thracian  mon¬ 
arch;  for  Lysandra,  having  fled  with  her  children  to  Seleucus  in  Asia,  managed  to 
induce  him  to  declare  war  against  her  unnatural  father-in-law.  Lysimachus  was  slain, 
and  Seleucus  seized  the  kingdom.  A.  now  sought  refuge  in  Macedonia,  which,  however, 
was  also  taken  possession  of  by  Seleucus;  but  on  the  assassination  of  the  latter,  after  a  few 
months,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  half-brother  of  A.,  she  received  a  hypocritical  offer 
of  marriage  from  Ptolemy,  who  wanted  to  destroy  her  two  sons,  lest  they  should  prove 
formidable  rivals  to  his  ambition.  She  consented  to  the  union,  and  opened  the  gates  of 
the  town  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge,  but  her  children  were  butchered  before  her 
eyes.  She  then  fled  to  Egypt  (279  b.c.),  where  she  married  her  own  brother,  Ptolemy  II. 
Pliiladelplius.  These  unnatural  unions  subsequently  became  common  among  the  Greek 
kings  of  Egypt.  It  does  not  appear  that  A.  had  any  children  by  her  brother,  though 
she  was  regarded  by  him  with  the  deepest  affection.  He  named  several  cities,  and  also 
an  entire  district,  by  her  name.  After  lief  death,  he  ordered  Dinochares,  the  architect, 
to  build  a  temple  to  her  memory,  and  roof  the  edifice  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  iron 
statue  might  seem  to  float  in  the  air. 

ARSIN'OE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  of  Egypt.  She  escaped  from  Alexandria 
when  that  city  was  besieged  by  Caesar,  47  b.c.,  and  was  received  as  queen  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  her  brother  Ptolemy  Dionysius  being  in  Caesar’s  hands.  The  city  was  taken,  and 
A.  was  one  of  the  captives  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  where  the  people 
expressed  great  sympathy  for  her.  She  was  liberated  by  Caesar  and  returned  to  Egypt, 
but  her  sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put  to  death,  41  b.c.,  although 
she  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 

ARSIN'OE,  a  city  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  lake  Mceris,  s.w.  of  Memphis.  It 
was  called'  “  the  city  of  crocodiles,”  because  of  the  reverence  paid  to  that  animal  by 
its  people;  but  Ptolemy  Pliiladelplius  named  it  A.  in  honor  of  his  sister-wife.  It  was  in 
the  most  fertile  district  of  Egypt.  Extensive  mounds  yet  mark  its  site  near  the  modern 
town  of  El  Faium.  In  the  later  Roman  days,  A.  became  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see. 

ARSIN'OE,  a  city  near  the  n.  extremity  of  the  Red  sea,  not  far  from  the  present 
Suez.  This  was  another  of  the  towns  to  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  the  name  of 
his  queen,  and  all  of  its  revenue  was  given  to  her.  It  was  near  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Nilotic  canal,  which  Ptolemy  carried  from  the  Bitter  lakes  to  the  head  of  Heroopo- 
lite  bay,  or  the  Red  sea.  The  city  was  favorably  situated  for  East  India  trade. 

AR'SIS  and  THE  SIS  (Gr.  raising  up,  and  laying  down),  a  term  in  music  applied  to 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  hand  in  beating  time.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  voice  in  speaking. 

*  ARSON,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  willf  ul  fire-raising ,  is,  according  to  the  laws  of 
all  civilized  countries,  a  crime  of  the  deepest  atrocity;  for  it  involves  in  its  consequences 
not  only  destruction  of  property,  but  also  the  destruction  of,  or  at  least  an  indifference 
to,  the  life  or  lives  of  others,  which  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  most  wicked  and. malig¬ 
nant  spirit.  In  the  criminal  law  of  England,  it  is  a  felony,  and  has  been  described  as 
the  malicious  and  willful  burning  of  the  house  or  building  of  another  man.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  offense  that  the  house  or  building  burned  should  be  that  of  another;  for 
although  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  destroy  one’s  own  house  by  fire,  especially  in  a  town,  or 
where  other  buildings  are  contiguous,  which  are  thereby  put  in  danger,  such  an  offense 
does  not  amount  to  a  felony,  strictly  so  called.  To  constitute  such  felony,  theie  must 
be  an  actual  burning;  for  no  intent,  however  clear,  would  suffice  at  common  law. to  sup¬ 
port  a  charge  of  A.  This  crime  is  the  subject  of  express  statute  (the  consolidation  act, 
24  and  25  Viet.  c.  97),  the  provisions  of  which  considerably  modify  and  enlarge  the 
doctrines  of  the  common  law  on  the  subject.  The  chief  of  the  enactments  of  this,  the 
malicious  injuries  to  property  act,  enacts  that  whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
set  fire  to  any  dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
liable  to  penal  servitude.  Also  that  whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to 
any  church  or  chapel;  or  to  any  chapel  for  the  religious  worship  of  persons  dissenting 
from  the  United  church  of  England  and  Ireland;  or  to  any  house,  stable,  coach-house, 
out-house,  warehouse,  office,  shop,  mill,  malt-house,  liop-oast,  barn,  oi  granary,  oi  to 
any  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof. 
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whether  in  possession  of  tlie  offender  or  any  other  person — with  intent,  in  the  latter  cases, 
to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,  shall  he  guilty  of  felony;  and  he  is  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  not  less  than  three  years,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 
Doubts  having  arisen  on  a  former  act,  whether  its  provisions  extended  to  the  setting  fire 
to  a  hovel  or  shed  not  appendant  to  any  house,  it  was  expressly  provided,  by  the  above 
act,  that  whoever  should  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  hovel,  shed,  or  fold; 
or  to  any  farm-building ;  or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  farming  land — whether  the 
same,  or  any  of  them  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of  the  offender,  or  the 
possession  of  any  other  person — with  intent  thereby  to  defraud  any  person,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  he  is  liable  to  a  like  punishment.  Moreover,  that  whoever  shall 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  hay,  straw,  wood,  or  other  vegetable  produce, 
being  in  any  farm-house  or  farm -building ;  or  to  any  implement  of  husbandry,  being  in  any 
farm-house  or  farm-building;  with  intent  to  set  fire  to  such  farm-house  or  farm-building, 
and  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person — shall  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  for  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  farm-house  or  farm-building  itself;  and  every  male  so  offending,  under 
sixteen,  shall  be  also  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  in  addition  to  any  other  sen¬ 
tence,  to  be  whipped.  Again,  unlawfully  and  maliciously,  by  any  overt  act,  to  attempt 
to  set  fire  to  any  building,  stack,  or  steer,  or  vegetable  produce,  of  such  kind  and  with 
such  intent  that  if  the  offense  were  complete,  the  offender  would  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life  (though  such  building,  stack,  steer,  or  vegetable  produce 
be  not  actually  set  on  fire),  is  deemed  felony;  and  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
above  three  years;  or  imprisonment  for  two  years,  with  the  same  addition  in  respect  to 
whipping,  if  the  offender  be  a  male  under  sixteen.  And  lastly,  if  any  person  shall 
maliciously  set  fire  to  any  station  or  other  building  belonging  to  any  railway,  dock,  canal,  or 
other  navigation,  he  is  guilty  of  felony;  and  he  is  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or 
any  term  not  less  than  three  years;  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years;  and  if  any  person  maliciously  set  fire  to  an}^  goods  or 
chattels  being  in  any  building,  the  setting  fire  to  which  is  made  felony  by  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  is  guilty  of  felony;  and  he  is  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Servants  convicted  of  negligently  setting  fire  to  houses  and  buildings,  shall,  by  14 
Geo.  III.  c.  78,  s.  84,  forfeit  £100,  to  be  distributed  among  the  sufferers,  by  the  church¬ 
wardens,  in  such  proportions  as  to  such  church- wardens  shall  seem  just;  and  in  case  of 
default,  shall  be  committed  to  jail  or  the  house  of  correction  for  18  months,  to  be  kept  to 
hard  labor. 

It  has  been  laid  down  in  Scotland,  that  if  the  fire  has  been  willfully  kindled,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  how  circuitous  may  have  been  the  mode  of  operation  selected,  although  the 
injury  intended  to  have  been  done  was  not  the  actual  burning  of  the  house*  but  some 
inferior  mischief.  And  it  is  the  law  of  both  countries,  that  if  the  proprietor  of  a  house 
set  fire  to  it  while  in  possession  of  a  tenant  holding  under  a  lease,  the  crime  of  A.  is 
completed;  and  in  Scotland,  the  same  has  been  ruled  where  the  house  was  occupied  by 
a  party  having  a  life-interest  in  it. 

By  the  29  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  an  act  which  applies  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  it  i3 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  maliciously  and  unlawfully  set  fire  to,  or  in  any  wise 
destroy,  any  ship  or  vessel,  whether  the  same  be  complete  or  in  an  unfinished  state,  or 
shall  maliciously  and  unlawfully  set  fire  to,  cast  away,  or  in  any  wise  destroy  any  ship 
or  vessel,  with  intent  thereby  to  prejudice  any  owner  or  part  owner  of  such  ship  or 
vessel,  or  of  any  goods  on  board  the  same,  or  any  person  that  hath  underwritten,  or  shall 
underwrite  any  policy  of  insurance  upon  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  on  the  freight  thereof, 
or  upon  any  goods  on  board  the  same;  every  such  offender  shall  suffer  death  as  a 
felon.* 

Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the  offense  where 
the  burning  is  to  defraud  insurers.  See  Supp.,  page  895. 

ARS-SUR-MOSELLE,  a  t.  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mance  and 
Moselle,  6  m.  s.w.  of  Metz;  pop.  ’71,  5330.  During  the  Franco-German  war  it  was  a 
place  of  much  strategic  importance  in  connection  with  the  siege  of  Metz.  It  has  iron 
mines,  forges,  and  paper-mills. 

ART.  The  word  A.  is  here  meant  as  designating  what  is  more  specifically  termed 
fine  A.,  being  opposed  to  the  useful  arts,  or  the  industrial  operations  for  supplying  the 
common  necessities  of  life.  Painting  and  poetry  are  fine  arts;  agriculture,  navigation, 
and  medicine  are  useful  arts. 

The  great  end  of  A.  is  to  give  pleasure,  but  the  kind  of  pleasure  is  peculiar  and  cir¬ 
cumscribed.  There  are  many  of  our  enjoyments  that  no  artist  would  ever  think  of 
attempting  to  provide.  The  gratifications  of  eating  and  drinking,  of  exercise  and 
repose,  warmth  and  coolness,  form  a  class  in  contrast  with  the  pleasures  of  music,  sculp¬ 
ture,  or  the  drama.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety  to  draw  the  line  between  these  two 
regions  of  our  pleasurable  susceptibility;  indeed,  it  is  not  clear  that  a  precise  line  can  be 


*  The  statute  29  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  has  not  been  repealed,  though  there  are  similar  enactments  in  the- 
English  malicious  injuries  to  property  act,  but  omitting  the  punishment  of  death. 
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drawn.  Certain  peculiarities  can  be  assigned  as  disqualifying  circumstances,  such  that 
any  mode  of  pleasure  laboring  under  them  is  debarred  from  entering  into  A. ;  but  after 
we  have  allowed  for  these,  there  will  remain  a  disputed  border-land,  on  which  no  general 
criterion  will  hold. 

The  various  indulgences  called  sensual  are  the  best  examples  of  contrast  to  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  A.  In  the  first  place,  as  our  frame  is  constituted,  these  bodily  functions,  while 
incidentally  ministering  to  our  pleasure,  are  in  the  main  subservient  to  maintaining  our 
existence,  and  being  in  the  first  instance  guided  for  that  special  end,  they  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  rank  among  our  gratifications  as  such;  in  the  second  place,  they  are  connected 
with  the  production  of  what  is  repulsive  and  loathsome,  which  mars  their  purity  as  sources 
of  pleasure;  and  in  the  third  place,  they  are  essentially  confined  in  their  influence  to  the 
single  individual;  for  the  sociability  of  the  table  is  an  element  superadded.  Now,  a 
mode  of  pleasure  subject  to  one  or  more  of  these  three  conditions  may  belong  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  the  list  of  utilities,  and  constitute  an  end  of  industry,  but  does  not 
come  under  the  class  we  are  now  considering.  Wealth  is  disqualified  by  the  third  con¬ 
dition,  inasmuch  as,  while  in  the  shape  of  money,  it  is  confined  to  some  single  proprietor. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pleasures  of  power  and  dignity.  Even  affection  is  too 
exclusive  to  come  under  the  artistic  head.  Anything  so  restricted  in  its  sphere  of  action 
as  to  constitute  individual  property,  and  give  occasion  to  envy  and  jealousy,  is  not  a 
pleasure  aimed  at  by  the  producer  of  fine  A. ;  for  there  do  exist  objects  that  can  give  us 
delight  as  their  primary  end,  that  have  no  disagreeable  or  revolting  accompaniments,  and 
wThose  enjoyment  is  not  restricted  to  a  single  mind;  all  which  considerations  obviously 
elevate  the  rank  of  such  objects  in  the  scale  of  our  enjoyments.  The  landscape,  the 
glowing  sunset,  the  song  of  the  lark,  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  yield  unal¬ 
loyed  pleasure,  and  create  no  monopoly.  The  painter,  sculptor,  and  musician  aim  at 
corresponding  effects. 

The  eye  and  the  ear  are  the  chief  avenues  of  artistic  delight;  the  other  senses  are 
more  or  less  in  the  monopolist  interest.  Moreover,  one  important  feature  in  the  some¬ 
what  capricious  attribute  termed  refinement,  attaches  more  particularly  to  the  objects  of 
these  two  senses,  namely,  the  power  of  protracted  enjoyment  without  fatigue.  A  coarse 
effect  is  one  that  is  intense  and  pungent,  but  too  exhausting  to  be  kept  up;  such  is  a 
noisy  clash  of  loud  instruments  in  a  musical  performance,  or  a  tale  of  overdone  marvels. 
To  remove  all  the  fatiguing  accompaniments,  and  thereby  tone  down  the  exciting  influ¬ 
ence,  while  retaining  as  much  as  possible  the  really  pleasurable  part,  is  to  refine  upon 
the  effect,  and  produce  a  higher  work  of  art.  Now,  in  the  sensations  of  taste  and  smell 
generally,  the  stimulus  is  apt  to  be  of  short  duration ;  the  pleasure  is  said  to  pall  soon. 
Yet  there  are  degrees  in  the  case,  some  of  the  choicer  odors  can  affect  us  for  hours 
together  with  a  gentle  and  pleasing  sensation.  But  it  is  the  ear,  and  perhaps  still  more 
the  eye,  that  can  remain  open  to  agreeable  stimulation  for  the  greatest  length  of  time ; 
and  taking  this  fact  along  with  the  unconsuming  nature  of  their  objects,  we  see  good 
reasons  for  the  artist  striving  so  earnestly  towards  the  gratification  of  those  two  senses. 

The  sensual  elements  can  be  brought  into  A.  by  being  contemplated  in  the  idea,  in 
place  of  being  enjoyed  in  the  reality.  A  painter  or  poet  may  depict  a  feast  to  our  minds, 
and  impart  a  pleasure  that  differs  essentially  from  the  delights  of  eating  and  drinking. 
The  imagined  repast  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  bodily  necessities,  the  disagreeable 
accompaniments  can  be  kept  out  of  view;  and  any  number  of  persons  may  share  in  the 
effect.  So  with  the  elements  of  wealth,  power,  dignity,  and  affection,  which  in  their 
actuality  wrant  the  liberal  character  of  the  true  artistic  delight;  if  we  can  only  derive 
pleasure  from  the  spectacle  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  select  number  of  their  possessors, 
they  become  to  us  an  enjoyment  that  can  be  shared  by  the  general  multitude,  like  the 
blue  sky,  or  the  towering  peak.  It  is  the  fact  that  mankind  find  a  charm  in  contemplating 
the  wealthy,  the  powerful,  the  elevated,  the  illustrious,  the  beloved;  and  accordingly 
such  elements  are  freely  adopted  into  artistic  compositions. 

If  all  the  sensual  gratifications  could  become  artistic  by  being  contemplated  in  idea, 
or  merely  thought  of,  as  in  the  above  case  of  imagining  a  rich  feast,  we  should  have  the 
means  of  distinctly  circumscribing  the  select  region  of  the  beautiful  or  artistic,  and  of 
resolving  a  difficult  problem.  It  would  be  admissible  for  the  poet  or  painter  to  suggest 
any  of  those  inferior  pleasures  to  the  mind  by  descriptive  touches,  and  he  would. thereby 
elevate  them  into  the  region  of  art.  But  we  find  that  every  mode  of  sensual  gratification 
is  not  open  to  this  ideal  presentation.  Even  as  regards  eating  and  drinking,  exception  is 
taken  against  the  too  free  allusion  to  those  pleasures;  while  the  sensuality. of  love  is 
hardly  to  be  suggested  through  the  most  distant  allusion.  We  may  revel  in  tales  of 
mere  tender  emotion — of  parental  love  and  of  pure  affection — but  those  other  subjects 
are  kept  at  the  utmost  distance;  and  we  should  be  said  to  be  reveling  in  sensuality,  if 
we  were  merely  to  indulge  in  the  imagination  of  those  species  of  delight.  There  is  no 
help,  therefore,  but  to  consider  that  there  are  conventional  and  arbitrary  limitations  of 
the  sphere  of  the  artist,  rendering  it  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  clear  and  universal 
boundary-line  between  the  beautiful  and  the  agreeable  generally. 

Sublimity,  beauty,  grace,  harmony,  melody,  pathos,  ideality,  picturesqueness,  pro¬ 
portion  order,  fitness,  keeping,  and  the  ludicrous,  tliougn  they  do  not  all  relate  to  the 
so-called  beautiful,  are  all  involved  in  the  circle  of  pleasures  now  before  us;  and  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  no  one  fact  can  run  through  this  variety  of  designations.  There  must 
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be  a  great  multitude  of  agents  operating  to  produce  these  different  impressions,  which, 
are  related  to  one  another  only  by  attacking  in  common  to  the  aesthetic  class  of  composi¬ 
tions.  Doubtless,  several  of  these  names  may  be  employed  to  mean  the  same  thing, 
being,  in  fact,  partially  synonymous  terms,  as  beauty  and  grace— proportion,  fitness,  and 
keeping;  but  hardly  any  two  terms  are  synonymous  throughout,  and  there  are  distinct 
conceptions  implied  in  sublimity,  beauty,  picturesqueness,  fitness,  and  the  ludicrous. 

Among  the  elementary  sensations  and  emotions  of  the  human  mind  that  are  of  a 
pleasurable  kind,  a  certain  number  may  enter  at  once  into  the  composition  of  A. ;  such 
are  the  pleasures  of  sound  and  sight,  the  emotion  of  surprise,  and  plot-interest.  Others 
may  enter  by  ideal  presentation;  as  the  gratifications  of  the  remaining  senses,  and  the 
emotions  of  fear,  tenderness,  irascibility,  power.  The  feelings  more  specific  to  A.  are 
those  produced  by  harmony  under  its  various  aspects.  "When  sweet  sounds  are  harmo¬ 
niously  combined,  we  have  the  musical  art;  the  painter  has  a  similar  aim  in  reference  to 
colors  and  forms;  and  so  through  all  the  fine  arts,  this  quality  is  found  recurring  as  the 
crowning  work  of  the  artistic  hand.  Nothing  is  so  indisputably  included  within  the 
circle  of  the  sestlietical  or  beautiful  as  finely  struck  harmonies,  melodies,  or  concords. 
Whatever  else  may  be  included  in  a  composition,  it  is  the  admission  of  these  that  gives 
the  specific  charm,  although  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  dispense  with  other  elements  of 
interest  common  to  art  and  to  every-day  life.  Story  is  essential  to  romance  and  poetry; 
sweetness  in  the  separate  sounds  is  requisite  for  good  music;  and  color  in  itself  imparts 
aesthetic  pleasure  apart  from  harmonious  union. 

The  agreeable  effect  designated  by  fitness  takes  rank  with  the  artistic  pleasures;  we 
may  call  it  the  aesthetic  of  the  useful.  When  a  work  is  not  only  done  effectually,  but 
done  with  the  appearance  of  .  ease,  or  the  total  absence  of  restraint,  difficulty,  and  pain, 
we  experience  a  delight  quite  different  from  the  satisfaction  growing  out  of  the  end 
attained.  Much  of  the  pleasure  of  architectural  support  is  referable  to  this  source. 

Among  the  susceptibilities  touched  by  artistic  arrangements  may  be  noticed  the  sense 
of  unity  in  multitude,  arising  when  a  great  number  of  things  are  brought  under  a  com¬ 
prehensive  design,  as  when  a  row  of  pillars  is  crowned  by  a  pediment.  The  use  of  sim¬ 
ple  figures — the  triangle,  circle,  square,  etc. — for  inclosing  and  arranging  a  host  of 
individuals,  has  the  tendency  to  make  an  easily  apprehended  whole  out  of  a  numerous 
host  of  particulars.  In  all  large  works  abounding  in  detail,  we  crave  for  some  such 
comprehensive  plan,  whereby  we  may  retain  the  total,  while  surveying  the  parts.  A 
building,  an  oratorio,  a  poem,  a  history,  a  dissertation,  a  speech,  should  have  a  discern¬ 
ible  principle  of  order  throughout;  the  discernment  of  which  gives  an  artistic  pleasure, 
even  in  works  of  pure  utility. 

The  craving  for  variety  and  novelty  is  a  powerful  impulse  of  the  human  mind,  and 
makes  itself  especially  apparent  in  the  appreciation  of  works  of  A.  The  greatest  works 
cease  to  please  after  a  time,  and  temporary  fashion  may  occasionally  lord  it  over  the 
perennial  in  taste. 

In  looking  at  the  fine  arts  individually,  we  may  divide  them  into  two  classes,  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  distinction  of  some  importance  as  regards  the  question  of  an  artistic  standard.  The 
one  class  contains  the  effusive  arts,  or  those  which  consist  of  mere  outbursts  of  the  inward 
spontaneity,  regulated  by  the  effect  of  the  display  on  the  sense  of  the  beholder  or  list¬ 
ener.  Music  is  a  good  example.  The  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  human  voice,  and 
those  prompted  b}r  the  various  emotions,  are  corrected  and  tuned  by  the  ear  into  melody 
and  harmony,  and  sdter  this  process  has  been  often  repeated,  pleasing  airs  and  composi¬ 
tions  are  the  result.  It  is  the  same  with  the  dance,  considered  as  a  fine  art.  In  like 
manner,  dramatic  gesture  and  display,  and  the  graces  of  elocution  and  fine  address,  are 
the  natural  promptings  rendered  pleasing  by  being  changed  and  modified  for  that  express 
end.  The  first  movements  are  mere  random,  but  the  delicate  sensibility  of  the  beholder 
causes  some  to  be  suppressed,  and  others  brought  out,  until  a,really  pleasing  combination 
is  attained.  Contrasted  with  the  purely  effusive,  are  the  so-called'  imitative  arts,  or  those 
that  involve  the  representation  of  some  of  the  appearances  of  the  outer  world.  Such  are 
painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry.  In  these,  the  artist,  while  still  aiming  at  pleasing  effects, 
is  trammeled  with  a  new  condition — namely,  a  certain  amount  of  fidelity  to  his  original. 
In  the  others,  there  are  no  originals.  The  musician  imitates  nothing,  and  is  bound  by 
the  sole  condition  of  gratifying  the  ear;  but  a  painter  chooses  his  subject  from  nature, 
and  although  he  must  contrive  to  yield  the  pleasures  of  color,  outline,  and  grouping,  he 
must  do  so  with  a  certain  respect  to  the  object  copied.  The  poet,  in  depicting  the  life 
of  men,  comes  under  the  rule  of  fidelity  to  this  extent,  that  an  obvious  misrepresentation 
is  apt  to  give  a  painful  shock,  and  mar  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  be  derived 
from  the  poetry  itself.  It  is  not  so  much  that  truth  is  a  part  of  the  artistic  pleasure,  as 
that  falsehood  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way ;  for  even  the  imitative  arts  are  only  so 
in  part.  There  is  no  imitation  in  the  meter  and  cadence  of  a  song,  and  yet  these  often 
constitute  the  main  charm.  So  a  certain  license  of  fantastic  effusion  is  allowed  to  poets, 
subject  to  no  rules  but  the  giving  of  pleasure.  The  creation  of  imaginary  worlds,  when 
avowed,  is  not  objected  to;  and  the  criterion  of  fidelity  to  the  actual  is  accordingly  laid 
aside  for  the  time.  The  various  arts  of  decoration  and  design  are  for  the  most  part 
effusive,  although  occasionally  imitative.  Architecture  is  not  in  any  way  imitative;  the 
coincidence  between  the  Gothic  roof  and  the  intermingling  foliage  of  a  double  row  of 
trees  is  a  mere  accident. 
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These  observations  are  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  the  current  maxim  that  nature 
is  the  artist’s  standard,  and  truth  his  chief  end;  conditions  that,  in  their  strictness,  apply 
only  to  science.  It  is  the  scientific  man  that  should  never  deviate  from  nature,  and  should 
care  for  truth  above  every  other  consideration.  The  artist’s  standard  is  feeling ,  his  end 
is  refined  pleasure;  he  may  go  to  nature,  but  it  is  to  select  what  chimes  in  with  his  feel¬ 
ings  of  artistic  effect,  and  pass  by  the  rest.  lie  is  not  bound  to  adhere  to  nature  even 
in  her  choicest  displays;  his  own  taste  being  the  touchstone,  he  alters  the  originals  at  his 
will.  The  student  of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  must  embrace  every  fact  with  open 
arms.  If  a  nauseous  fungus  or  loathsome  rat  meet  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  he  is  bound 
to  record  it  as  faithfully  aud  minutely  as  he  would  dilate  on  the  violet  or  the  nightin¬ 
gale.  When  a  painter  adopts  the  human  figure  as  a  basis  for  setting  forth  harmonies  of 
color,  beauties,  and  form,  and  picturesqueness  of  grouping,  he  ought  not  to  jar  our 
sense  of  consistency  by  a  wide  departure  from  the  usual  proportions  of  humanity.  Still, 
we  do  not  look  for  anatomical  exactness;  we  know  that  the  studies  of  an  artist  do  not 
imply  the  knowledge  of  a  professor  of  anatomy;  but  we  expect  the  main  features  of  the 
reality  to  be  adhered  to.  In  like  manner,  a  poet  is  not  great  because  he  exhibits  human 
nature  with  literal  fidelity;  to  do  that  makes  the  reputation  of  a  historian  or  mental  phi¬ 
losopher.  The  poet  works  by  his  meters,  his  cadences,  his  touching  similes,  his  graceful 
narrative,  and  his  exaltation  of  reality  into  the  region  of  ideality;  and  if  in  all  this  he 
avoids  serious  mistakes  and  gross  exaggerations,  he  succeeds  in  his  real  vocation. 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  artistic  with  the  true — art  with  nature — has  given  birth 
to  a  peculiar  school,  in  whose  productions  a  restraint  is  put  upon  the  flights  of  pure 
imagination,  and  which  claims  the  merit  of  informing  the  mind  as  to  the  realities  of  the 
world,  while  gratifying  the  various  emotions  of  taste.  Instead  of  the  tales  of  Fairyland, 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  we  have  the  modern  novelist,  with 
his  pictures  of  living  men  and  manners.  In  painting,  we  have  natural  scenery,  build¬ 
ings,  men,  and  animals  represented  with  scrupulous  exactness.  The  sculptor  and  the 
painter  exercise  the  vocation  of  producing  portraits  that  shall  hand  down  to  future  ages 
the  precise  lineaments  of  the  men  and  women  of  their  generation ;  hence,  the  study  of 
nature  has  become  an  element  in  artistic  education;  and  the  artist  often  speaks  as  if 
the  exhibition  of  truth  were  his  leading  purpose.  It  is  probably  this  endeavor  to 
subject  the  imagination  more  strictly  to  the  conditions  of  truth  and  reality,  that  has 
caused  the  singular  inversion  whereby  the  definition  of  science  is  made  the  definition  of 
art. 

But  while  fidelity,  in  the  imitative  class  of  arts,  is  to  be  looked  upon,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  avoiding  a  stumbling-block  rather  than  constituting  a  charm,  there  are 
still  certain  ways  wherein  we  derive  from  it  a  sort  of  pleasure  that  may  be  called  aesthetic. 
We  feel  drawn  by  fellow-feeling  towards  one  who  has  attended  to  the  same  objects  as 
ourselves,  or  who  has  seized  and  put  into  vivid  prominence  what  we  have  felt  without 
ever  having  expressed.  The  coincidence  of  mind  with  mind  is  always  productive  of  the 
agreeable  effect  of  mutual  sympathy,  and,  in  some  circumstances,  there  is  an  additional 
effect  of  pleasing  surprise.  Thus,  when  an  artist  not  merely  produces  in  his  picture 
those  features  of  the  original  that  strike  every  one,  but  includes  all  the  minuter  objects 
that  escape  the  notice  of  the  generality,  we  sympathize  with  his  attention,  we  admire  his 
powers  of  observation,  and  become,  as  it  were,  his  pupils,  in  extending  our  study  and 
knowledge  of  nature  and  life.  We  feel  a  pungent  surprise  at  discovering,  for  the  first  time, 
what  has  been  long  before  our  eyes;  and  so  the  minute  school  of  artists  labor  at  this 
species  of  effects.  Moreover,  we  are  brought  forward  as  judges  of  the  execution  of  a 
distinct  purpose;  we  have  to  see  whether  he  that  is  bent  on  imitation  does  his  work  well 
or  ill;  and  if  our  verdict  is  favorable,  our  admiration  is  excited  accordingly.  There  is, 
too,  a  certain  exciting  effect  in  the  reproduction  of  some  appearance  in  a  foreign  material, 
as  when  a  plain  surface  is  made  to  yield  the  impression  of  solid  effect,  and  canvas  or 
stone  imitates  living  humanity.  Finally,  the  sentiment  of  reality  and  truth,  as  opposed 
to  fiction  or  falsehood,  appealing  to  our  practical  urgencies,  disposes  us  to  assign  a  value 
to  every  work  in  which  truth  is  strongly  aimed  at,  and  to  derive  an  additional  satisfaction 
when  fidelity  of  rendering  is  induced  upon  the  charms  peculiar  to  A.  Thus  imitation — 
which,  properly  speaking  is  a  mere  accident  attaching  to  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry, 
aud  has  no  place  in  music  or  architecture — may  become  the  center  of  a  small  group  of 
agreeable  or  acceptable  effects.  These  effects  are  the  more  prized,  that  we  have  been 
surfeited  with  the  purely  aesthetic  ideals.  We  turn  refreshed  from  the  middle-age 
romance  to  the  graphic  novel  of  our  own  time. 

Besides  being  a  source  of  pleasure,  art  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  haying  an  elevating 
and  refining  influence  on  the  mind  and  character;  for  which  reason  it  is  considered  a 
proper  object  of  public  encouragement  in  civilized  communities.  This  circumstance  is 
owing  to  the  higher  nature  of  artistic  pleasure  as  above  described,  the  taste  for  which 
helps  to  rescue  mankind  from  the  exclusive  dominion  of  sensual  and  selfish  enjoyments. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  the  devotion  to  art  may  be  itself  excessive,  and 
have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  men  too  much  from  the  urgency  of  practical  life,  render¬ 
ing  them  a  prey  to  political  despotism,  as  well  as  indifferent  to  moral  principles. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  to  justify  this  remark.  . 

See  Dugald  Stewart’s  Philosophical  Essays,  Part  II.,  and  Bam  outlie  Emotions  and  the 
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AKT,  History  of.  The  history  of  the  origin  and  development,  growth  and  decline 
of  beautiful  artistic  forms,  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  history  of  civilization.  As  regards 
each  particular  people,  the  history  of  their  efforts  to  conceive  and  express  absolute  per¬ 
fection,  or  what  is  commonly  called  ideal  beauty,  in  form  and  color,  is,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  history  of  their  speculative  opinions,  the  most  reliable  test  of  the  stage 
of  progress  which  they  have  attained.  Nor  is  it  as  an  indication  of  their  command  over 
physical  nature,  of  the  abundance  of  their  external  resources,  or  even  of  their  intellectual 
activity  alone,  that  the  history  of  the  art  of  a  people  is  thus  important.  It-  determines 
their  moral,  and  even,  in  a  certain  sense,  their  religious  position,  for  the  inseparable  con¬ 
nection  between  the  beautiful  and  the  good  is  in  no  way  more  clearly  manifested  than  in 
the  fact  that  the  first  inroads  of  demoralization  and  social  disorder  are  invariably  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  diminution  in  the  strength  and  purity  of  artistic  forms.  It  has  been  usual  to 
include  under  the  term  history  of  art  merely  the  history  of  the  arts  of  form,  including 
architecture,  but  excluding,  of  course,  poetry  and  music,  though  these  latter,  again, 
are  generally  included  when  we  speak  of  the  line  arts.  See  Art. 

The  classical  nations  of  antiquity  were  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  tracing  the 
development  of  that  rich  artistical  life  which  they  had  originated,  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  germs  of  artistic  history  in  Pliny,  Quintilian,  Pausanias,  and  others.  In  the 
middle  ages,  every  trace  of  a  general  historical  treatment  of  art  disappears,  though  casual 
remarks  and  incidental  notices  on  the  subject  of  artists  and  the  arts  are  abundant, 
particularly  in  such  works  as  the  Liber  Pontijicalis  of  abbot  Anastasius,  wTho  is  commonly 
known  as  “the  librarian,”  in  consequence  of  his  having  filled  that  office  at  the  Vatican  in 
the  9th  century.  But  a  history  of  art,  in  the  sense  which  we  have  here  assigned  to  the  term, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  world  for  the  first  time  on  the  revival  of  letters,  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries;  when  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  heathen  world,  which  had  come 
upon  mankind  as  novelties,  fell  to  be  contrasted  with  that  peculiar  type  which  art  had 
assumed  under  Christian  influences  during  the  middle  ages,  on  the  one  hand  (see  Byzan¬ 
tine  Art),  and  on  the  other  with  that  rich  harvest  of  fresh  invention  which  ripened 
during  the  long  lives  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (q.v.)  and  Michael  Angelo  (q.v.),  in  the  period 
of  which  Raphael’s  (q.v.)  short  career  may  be  regarded  as  the  noonday.  Whilst  Vasari 
(q.v.)  traced  the  great  epochs  of  Italian  art — from  a  biographical  point  of  view  only,  it  is 
true — in  his  celebrated  work,  the  students  of  classical  literature  collected  such  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  on  artistic  subjects  as  the  writings  of  the  ancients  contained,  and  Pal¬ 
ladio,  Ligorio,  Vignola,  and  others  measured  ancient  buildings  and  their  constituent 
members.  In  this  way  a  vast  mass  of  information  on  artistic  subjects  was  brought 
together.  But  though  the  materials  which  might  have  served  for  a  history  of  art  were 
thus  supplied,  it  was  a  long  time  afterwards  before  anything  like  proper  historical 
treatment  arose;  and  the  knowledge  of  ancient  art  which  had  been  gained,  was  applied 
to  their  respective  purposes  by  artists  on  the  one  hand  and  philologists  on  the  other.  As 
regarded  modern  art,  the  biographical  method  of  Vasari  was  adhered  to,  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the  innumerable  artistic  anecdotes  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  remarkable  variations  in  style  which  exhibited  themselves  between  the 
16th  and  18th  centuries,  gave  rise  to  a  species  of  historical  treatment  which  had  for  its 
object  the  discovery  of  the  common  features  by  which  the  artists  of  the  respective  periods 
were  distinguished.  But  the  history  of  style,  strictly  speaking,  begins  with  Winckel- 
mann  (q.v.),  who  was  the  first  to  divide  ancient  art  into  epochs,  and  to  trace  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  general  history  of  human  progress.  It  was  from  this  period  that  the  history 
of  art  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  history  of  civilization.  Even  where  the 
biographical  method,  continued  to  be  followed,  it  was  henceforth  with  this  difference, 
that  the  division  into  schools  took  the  place  of  mere  chronological  arrangement.  The 
strongly  classical  tendency  which  exhibited  itself  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  and 
the  romantic  reaction  and  consequent  admiration  for  the  middle  age  which  succeeded, 
though  both  must  be  regarded  as  one-sided  influences,  had  an  unquestionable  effect  in 
calling  attention  to  what  was  really  great  in  the  artistic  productions  of  these  respective 
periods;  and  during  the  present  century,  the  history  of  art  has  gradually  assumed  a  more 
important  place  as  a  department  of  general  history.  It  was  only  in  very  recent  times, 
however,  that  a  complete  artistic  history  appeared  in  Kugler’s  Handbook  of  the  History  of 
Art,  which  has  been  partially  translated  into  English,  and  edited  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake. 
In  the  original  work,  which  is  very  excellent,  the  immense  mass  of  material  which  the 
subject  offered  has  been  arranged  in  periods,  and  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
a  sketch  which  is  complete  in  itself,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  connection  with  and 
dependence  on  general  history,  social,  political,  and  philosophical,  are  carefully  indicated 
throughout.  Alongside  of  Kugler’s  history,  that  of  Schnaase  falls  to  be  mentioned — a 
work  giving  a  philosophical  and  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  various  styles, 
and  their  connection  with  each  other;  as  also  the  works  of  Liibke,  Springer,  and  Car- 
riere.  Kinkel’s  history  of  Christian  art  has  unhappily  remained  incomplete.  Waagen’s 
works  on  art  and  artists  in  England,  France,  and  the  other  countries  by  which  Germany 
is  surrounded,  are  the  best  artistic  handbooks  for  the  traveler.  Those  which  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  England  have  been  translated.  There  are  many  other  historical  works  of 
importance  on  special  departments  and  separate  schools  of  art,  monographs  and  the  like, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Stirling’s  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain ,  and  Velasquez  and  his 
Works,  very  few  belong  to  our  own  literature. 
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ART  A,  the  ancient  Ambracia,  a  t.  of  Albania,  in  lat.  39°  8'  n.,  and  long.  20°  50'  e.,  7 
m.  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  39  m.  s.  from  Janina. 
It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Arta,  the  ancient  Aracthus,  whence  the  modern 
name.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  is  governed  by  a  bey.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade,  and  manufactures,  chiefly  of  cloths  and  leather;  the  floccata,  or 
“shaggy  capote,”  alluded  to  in  Byron’s  earlier  poems,  is  greatly  esteemed ;  but  the  town 
has  never  recovered  from  the  disasters  of  1828,  when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Greek 
patriots  under  Marco  Botzaris.  Portions  of  the  old  walls,  which  were  of  great  strength, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  acropolis,  are  the  only  relics  of  Hellenic  times.  Remains  of 
the  lower  empire  exist  in  a  convent  founded  845  a.d.  by  the  empress  Theodosia. 

The  ancient  city  of  Ambracia,  founded  by  a  Corinthian  colony  about  635  b.c.,  was 
at  one  time  a  flourishing  independent  state,  with  a  considerable  territory.  It  was 
ruined  in  the  struggle  with  the  Amphilochians,  and  subsequently  became  subject  to 
Philip  of  Macedon.  Pyrrhus  made  it  the  capital  of  Epirus,  after  wrhich  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  gEtolians,  and  lastly  of  the  Romans. 

ARTA.  See  Ambracia. 

ARTA,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Ionian  sea,  25  m.  long  and  10  wide,  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  Under  its  ancient  name  of  the  Ambraciot 
gulf  {sinus  Ambracius),  it  separated  Epirus  and  Acarnania.  At  its  entrance  on  the  s.  is 
the  promotory  of  La  Punta,  the  ancient  Actium  (q.v.). 

ARTABA'ZUS,  the  name  of  several  distinguished  Persians  in  the  times  of  the  Achae- 
menklae.  When  Xerxes  advanced  against  Greece,  A.  led  the  Partliians  and  Chorasmi. 
At  a  later  period  he  warned  Mardonius,  but  in  vain,  against  engaging  in  battle  at 
Plataea ;  and  on  the  first  indications  of  defeat,  he  withdrew  his  own  division,  amounting 
to  40,000  men,  from  the  field,  and  succeeded,  though  with  great  difficulty,  in  forcing  his 
way  through  the  wilds  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace  to  Byzantium,  where  he 
crossed  to  Asia.  Subsequently,  he  acted  as  negotiator  between  the  Spartan  Pausanias 
and  Xerxes. — Anotlidr  A.  wras  general  under  the  Persian  king,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
and  revolted  against  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  356  b.c.  For  this  offense  he  appears  to  have 
been  forgiven;  and  subsequently  we  find  him  accompanying  king  Darius  after  the  battle 
of  Arbela.  Alexander  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  appointing  him  satrap  of  Bactria. 

ARTANTHE.  See  Matico. 

ART  AX' AT  A,  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia,  on  the  Araxes,  wffiere  Hannibal  took 
refuge  wrhen  Antioclius  could  no  longer  protect  him.  The  Carthaginian  is  said  to  have 
superintended  the  building  of  that  city,  which  wras  named  from  the  king  Artaxais.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  58  a.d.,  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  and  called  Neronia,  in  honor 
of  Nero,  who  had  granted  the  kingdom  to  Tiridates.  It  was  taken  and  partially  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  in  370,  and  in  450  it  wTas  the  scat  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  over  which 
Joseph,  the  patriarch,  presided. 

ARTAXERX  ES,  the  name  of  several  Persian  kings.  A.  I.,  surnamed  Longimanus, 
the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  escaped  from  the  conspiracy  of  Artaban  and  others,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  465  b.c.  His  long  reign,  extending  to  425,  w^as  marked  by  a 
decline  of  power. — A.  II.,  surnamed  Mnemon,  succeeded  his  father,  Darius  II. ,  in  405 
b.c.  After  gaining  the  victory  over  his  brother  Cyrus,  he  became  involved  in  wrar  with 
Sparta,  which  ended  with  the  Antalcidean  treaty  of  peace.  He  d.  in  361. — A.  III., 
surnamed  Ochus ,  w  as  the  son  and  successor  of  the  former,  and  reigned  in  the  true  style 
of  oriental  despotism  until  338  b.c.  One  of  his  most  daring  exploits  took  place  in  Egypt, 
where  he  caused  the  divine  bull  Apis  to  be  slaughtered  and  cooked  as  ordinary  beef.  A. 
III.  was  poisoned  in  338  by  his  eunuch  Bagoas.  It  is  said  that  his  flesh  wms  eaten  by 
cats,  and  that  hilts  for  scimitars  were  made  of  his  bones. — The  founder  of  the  new 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae  (which  ruled  from  a.d.  226  to  651)  was  named  A. 

ARTEDI,  Peter,  a  celebrated  naturalist,  was  b.  on  the  22d  of  Feb.,  1705,  at  Anund, 
in  the  province  of  Angermannland,  Sweden.  He  wras  at  first  designed  for  the  church, 
and  entered  the  university  of  Upsala,  intending  to  pursue  the  usual  course  of  philosophy 
and  theology ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  ministry,  and  betook  himself  to 
medicine.  In  1728,  Linnaeus  went  to  Upsala,  to  study  the  same  science,  and  a  close 
intimacy  sprung  up  between  the  young  men.  They  wrorked  together,  and,  to  a  ceitaiu 
extent,  on  the  principle  of  a  division  of  labor.  Physiology,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy 
they  pursued  in  common;  but  to  this  A.  added  ichthyology,  and  Linnaeus  ornithology 
and  entomology.  In  1734,  A.  sailed  for  England,  and  Linnaeus  wmnt  to  Lapland,  each 
having  made  the  other  his  heir  and  executor  of  all  his  scientific  documents.  While  in 
London,  A.  wrote  the  preface  to  his  Ichthyologia.  Next  year  he  went  to  Leyden  in 
Holland,  wrhere  he  found  Linnaeus  just  arrived  from  the  north.  Each  showed  the  other 
the  results  of  his  labors.  A.’s  useful  career  wras  abruptly  ended,  on  the  21st  of  Sept., 
1735  by  his  falling  into  one  of  the  canals  near  Amsterdam. 

A.’s  only  complete  wmrk  is  the  Philosophia  Ichthyologica.  The  Synonymologica  is 
described  as  a  wrork  of  extraordinary  labor,  but  somewhat  confused.  Linnaeus  faithfully 
performed  his  duty  as  his  friend’s  executor.  He  arranged,  corrected,  and  completed  Jus 
manuscripts,  and  published  the  whole,  together  with  a  life  of  the  authoi,  in  1738. 
According  to  Cuvier,  the  great  work  of  A.  is  the  first  named,  which  gave  a  truly  scien- 
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tific  character  to  the  study  of  fishes.  The  only  error  of  any  magnitude  which  occurs  in 
it  is  including  the  cetaceoe  among  fishes.  A.  was  also  a  distinguished  botanist.  He  was 
the  first  to  indicate,  as  a  special  characteristic,  the  presence  or  absence  of  involucra  in 
the  umbelliferous  plants,  whose  species  are  so  difficult  to  distinguish  from  each  other. 
Linnaeus  has  called  a  genus  of  these,  in  memory  of  his  friend,  artedia. 

ARTEMIDO'RUS  of  Ephesus,  a  geographer  who  lived  about  100  b.c.,  who  voyaged 
around  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  sea,  gnd  probably  parts  of  the  Indian  ocean.  He 
visited  Iberia  and  Gaul,  and  corrected  some  of  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes.  His  work  (in 
eleven  books)  is  nearly  all  lost,  but  it  was  highly  prized  and  frequently  quoted  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  A  few  fragments  have  been  found,  and  an  abridgment,  made  by 
Marcianus,  still  exists.  From  what  is  known,  the  loss  of  A.’s  work  is  deeply  regretted, 
as  he  gave  most  minute  accounts  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  which  lie 
visited. 

AR'TEMIS.  See  Diana,  ante. 

ARTEMISIA,  queen  of  Caria  (circa-350  b.c.),  was  the  wife  of  Mausolus,  and  celebrated 
for  the  magnificent  mausoleum  which  she  caused  to  be  erected  to  her  husband’s  memory. 
See  Mausoleum. — Another  A.,  queen  of  Halicasnassus,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece,  and  distinguished  herself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (480  b.c.); 
she  ended  her  life,  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  by  leaping  from  a 
rock. 

ARTEMIS'IA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  composites,  sub-order  corymbiferce,  in 
which  the  flowers  of  the  disk  are  hermaphrodite,  those  of  the  ray  in  one  row,  the  bracts 
forming  a  roundish  imbricated  head,  the  receptacle  naked  or  hairy,  the  achomia  obovate, 
and  destitute  of  pappus.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  numerous  and  small ;  the  leaves  generally 
much  divided.  There  are  many  species,  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  natives  chiefly 
of  the  more  temperate  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  They  have  generally  an  aro¬ 
matic  smell,  more  or  less  agreeable,  and  a  warm,  sometimes  rather  acrid  and  bitterish 
taste. — To  this  genus  belongs  Wormwood  (A.  absinthium),  the  apsinthion  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  to  whom  its  medicinal  properties  were  well  known.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  growing  in  waste  places,  by  way- 
sides,  etc.  It  is  a  perennial,  2  to  4  ft.  high ;  its  leaves  bipiunatifid  and  clothed  with  a  silky 
down,  and  its  small  hemispherical  drooping  heads  of  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  yellow  color, 
and  are  produced  in  axillary  panicles.  It  is  aromatic  and  better,  containing  a  bitter 
principle  and  an  essential  oil,  both  of  great  strength,  upon  account  of  which  it  is  used  in 
medicine  in  various  forms  (oil,  extract,  tincture,  etc.),  as  a  stomachic  and  anthelmintic 
or  vermifuge.  It  was  former,  y  in  much  use  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  a  plant  very  frequently 
to  be  found  in  cottagers’  gardans,  occupying  an  important  place  in  their  domestic  phar¬ 
macopoeia.  It  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  a  number  of  compound  medicines.  Its  roots, 
and  those  of  some  other  species  of  this  genus,  have  been  recommended  in  epilepsy. — 
Sea  Wormwood  (i.  Mn’fo'wa  ,  including  a  variety  which  has  been  called  A.  gallica,)  a 
native  oP  salt-marshes  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  possesses  similar  properties, 
and  is  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purposes;  as  also  Roman  Wormwood  (A.  pontica), 
a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  but  not  of  Britain — Tartarian  Wormwood 
(A.  santonica),  a  native  of  Tartary,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  the  east ;  and  Indian  Worm¬ 
wood  (A.  indica),  a  native  of  the  Himalaya,  abounding  at  elevations  of  2000  to  6000  ft. 
Indian  wormwood  grows  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  It  is  considered  in  India  a  powerful 
deobstruent  and  antispasmodic.  Tree  Wormwood  (A.  arborescens),  a  native  of  the  s.  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  is  also  larger  and  more  shrubby  than  the  common  wormwood, 
which,  in  characters  and  qualities,  it  much  resembles. — The  dried  flower-buds  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  species  of  A.  are  sold  under  the  names  of  Wormseed  and  of  semen  contra,  semen 
cinas,  semencine,  etc.,  and  have  long  been  in  much  repute  as  an  anthelmintic.  A.  santonica, 
and  A.  sieberi  (or  A.  contra),  a  native  of  Palestine,  are  believed  to  yield  much  of  the  worm- 
seed  which  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  also  A.  judaica,  a  native  of  the  east  and  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  which  is  regarded  as  the  principal  source  of  the  Barbary  wormseed.  The  flower- 
buds  of  A.  glomerata,  A.  lerchiana,  and  A.  pauciflora,  natives  of  the  banks  of  the  V olga, 
are  also  said  to  form  part  of  the  wormseed  of  the  shops;  and  those  of  A.  vahliana  are 
collected  in  the  n.e.  cf  Persia,  and  form  the  semen  cinee  levanticum  or  semen  cince  in  grains . 
The  flower-buds  of  A.  cwrulescens,  a  Mediterranean  plant,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found 
on  the  sea-coast  of  England,  form  the  anthelmintic  called  semen  seriphii  or  barbotine. 
Those  of  A.  camphorata,  another  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  are  used  in  the  same  way. 
Even  those  of  A.  absinthium  and  A.  vulgaris  are  used  under  the  name  of  wormseed. — The 
plants  from  which  the  bitter  aromatic  liquor  called  extrait,  eau  or  creme  d' absinthe  is  pre¬ 
pared,  are  small  low-growing  species  of  A.  (A.  mutellina,  A.  glacialis,  A.  rupestris,  A. 
spicata,  etc.),  found  on  the  Alps,  and  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  by  the  name 
of  genipi.  This  liqueur,  generally  diluted  with  water,  is  sometimes  used  by  persons  so 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  that  they  cannot  wait  for  the  natural  return  of  appe¬ 
tite,  and  also  by  those  who  really  suffer  from  weakness  of  digestion.  It  is  a  useful  and 
agreeable  stomachic,  and  is  very  popular  in  France — Mugwort  (A.  vulgaris),  a  common 
native  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  often  found  about  ruins  and  in  waste 
places,  grows  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  ft.,  with  pinnatifid  leaves  and  somewhat  racemed 
small  flowers,  which  have  each  five  florets  of  the  ray.  It  emits,  when  rubbed  an  acree- 
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able  smell,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  In  Germany,  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  used  in 
cookery  for  seasoning.  It  is  used  also  for  the  same  medicinal  purposes  as  wormwood, 
but  is  weaker.  Its  leaves,  and  those  of  some  of  the  other  species,  are  used  as  fomenta¬ 
tions  for  cleansing  and  healing  wounds. — Southernwood  (A.  abrotanum)  is  a  shrubby 
plant  with  long  straight  stems,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  the  lower  leaves  bipinnate,  upper  leaves 
pinnate,  their  segments  hair-like.  It  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  middle  parts  of 
Asia,  and  has  long  been  a  favorite  plant  in  cottage-gardens  in  Britain.  It  has  an  aromatic 
and  pleasant  odor.  The  leaves  are  used  to  drive  away  moths  from  linen;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  smell 
of  this  plant  appears  to  be  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  bees,  which  retreat  from  it;  and  a 
little  branch  of  southernwood  is  sometimes  efficaciously  used  when  they  are  swarming, 
to  promote  their  ascent  into  the  new  hive  placed  over  them. — Tarragon  ( A .  dracuncu- 
lus)  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  long  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Britain. 
It  has  a  branching  stem  1  to  1|  ft.  high,  with  narrow  leaves.  It  is  fragrant,  and  has  an 
aromatic  smell  and  taste.  The  leaves  and  tender  tips  are  a  favorite  ingredient  in  pickles. 
An  infusion  of  the  plant  in  vinegar  is  used  as  a  fisli-sauce. — The  leaves  of  A.  maderaspa- 
tana  are  regarded  in  India  as  a  valuable  stomachic,  and  are  also  used  in  anodyne  fomen¬ 
tations. — Moxa  (q.v.)  is  prepared  by  the  Chinese  from  the  leaves  of  A.  mom  and  other 
species,  the  whole  surface  of  whose  leaves  is  covered  with  a  thick  down. — A.  acetica,  a 
Persian  species,  is  said  to  have  a  strong  odor  of  vinegar. 

ARTEMIS'IUM,  the  name  of  the  northern  coast  and  of  a  promontory  in  Euboea, 
opposite  the  Thessalian  Magnesia,  and  named  from  the  temple  of  Artemis ;  belonging  to 
the  t.  of  Histiaea.  Off  this  coast  occurred  the  conflict  of  the  Grecian  fleet  with  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes. — The  name  also  of  a  mountain  between  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  now  Mt.  Turniki, 
on  which  was  a  temple;  also  of  a  promontory  in  Caria,  which  was  crowned  with  a  temple 
to  Artemis. 

ARTEREOT  OMY,  or  the  opening  of  an  artery,  is  an  operation  that  has  been  strongly 
advocated  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  more  decided  and  imme¬ 
diate  effect  upon  the  cerebral  circulation  (as  in  severe  forms  of  sanguineous  apoplexy) 
than  could  be  produced  by  ordinary  venesection.  It  is  supposed  by  some  surgeons  to 
relieve  pressure  on  the  brain  more  efficiently  than  opening  the  jugular  vein  could  do; 
and  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  it  is  a  simpler  and  less  dangerous  operation.  The 
only  vessel  operated  on  is  either  the  temporal  artery  itself  or  one  of  its  main  branches. 
The  operation  is  a  simple  one,  but  should,  of  course,  only  be  undertaken  by  a  surgeon. 
To  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  when  sufficient  has  been  taken,  the  artery  should  be 
completely  divided,  and  after  the  parts  have  been  sponged,  a  compress,  or  small  pad, 
should  be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  secured  by  a  bandage,  which  must  be  carefully 
adjusted,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  remain  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  days,  when  it  may  be 
removed,  and  the  wound  covered  with  a  strip  of  plaster. 

ARTERIES,  Diseases  of.  Most  of  the  important  morbid  conditions  of  the  arteries  are 
those  which  are  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of  atheroma  (a  Greek  word  signifying  a  tumor 
or  deposit  containing  matter  like  athere,  meal  or  groats)  on  the  free  surface  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  vessel;  a  new  inner  lining  to  the  artery  being  thus  furnished.  As  atheroma 
has  the  effect  of  weakening,  enlarging,  and  occluding  arteries,  according  to  the  extent 
and  period  of  the  deposition,  it  is  expedient  briefly  to  notice  the  most  important  stages 
of  its  progress.  In  the  earliest  stage,  atheroma  consists  of  a  thin,  soft,  and  clear 
membrane,  lining  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  tube.  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  addition  to 
the  artery,  in  whose  original  coats  there  is  no  appearance  of  disease.  It  is  most 
probably  a  deposit  on  the  inner  surface  from  the  blood.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
new  coat,  a  similar  layer  gradually  forms,  and  in  course  of  time,  becomes  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  subsequent  formations;  and  when  many  strata  have  thus  been  deposited,  the 
collective  mass  ceases  to  be  transparent,  and  becomes  converted  into  an  opaque  material 
similar  to  hardened  albumen,  and  finally  to  ligament.  Until  this  consolidation  occurs, 
the  coats  of  the  artery  are  not  much  affected ;  but  by  their  adhesion  to  the  hardened 
deposit,  they  lose  their  strength,  elasticity,  and  natural  color,  and  their  functions  are 
destroyed.  The  indurated  deposit  may  now  undergo  one  or  other  of  these  changes :  it 
may  either  soften  in  its  interior,  in  which  case  it  degenerates  into  a  pulpy  mass  of 
cholesterine,  oil-globules,  albuminous  and  chalky  molecules;  or  it  may  be  converted  into 
a  layer  of  hard,  chalky,  bone-like  matter.  This  latter  change  (cretefaction  or  ossifica¬ 
tion)  takes  place  only  in  the  external  oldest  layers  of  thick  deposits;  and  nothing  intervenes, 
between  the  bony  plate  and  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery,  for  the  inner  or  lining  coat 
partakes  in  the  morbid  change.  It  is  obvious  that  either  of  these  changes  (softening  or 
hardening)  must  gradually  lead  to  disease  of  the  arterial  coats  generally.  The  process 
of  change  is  slow,  and  the  change  itself  can  only  be  detected  in  the  living  subject  when 
it  is  in  an  advanced  stage.  In  the  radial  artery  and  others  which  lie  superficially,  the 
finger  can  often  detect  rings  or  tubes  of  chalky  matter.  Most  commonly,  however,  the 
state  of  the  arteries  is  detected  by  some  secondary  symptom. 

Atheromatous  deposit  is  at  first  attended  with  a  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel, 
varying  with  the  thickness  of  the  deposit,  and  most  marked  at  the  points  of  bifurca¬ 
tion.  Smaller  arteries  may  be  completely  obliterated,  whilst  the  larger  arteries  may  be 
very  much  contracted.  Thus,  the  common  iliac  has  been  found  to  have  its  canal  dimin 
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islied  by  about  one  half,  and  the  great  ascending  branches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the 
subclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  have  been  found  very  nearly  closed.  A  later  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  same  disease  is  dilatation  of  the  vessel.  The  power  of  the  outer  coats 
being  insufficient  to  compress  the  deposit  and  to  close  in  upon  the  blood,  by  which  each 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  distends  them,  they  remain  wide  and  dis¬ 
tended  during  the  relaxation  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  artery  thus  slowly  expands ;  the 
enlargement  being  most  marked  at  parts  where  there  is  most  obstruction  to  the  blood- 
current,  as,  for  example,  in  curved  arteries.  These  dilatations  are  apt  to  terminate  in 
regular  aneurism.  The  changes  which  we  have  already  described  have  an  effect  on  the 
retractile  power  of  the  arteries.  A  healthy  artery,  if  cut  across,  may  shorten  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  as  has  been  actually  measured  by  Mr.  Moore  (“  Diseases  of 
the  Arteries,”  in  Holmes’s  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  329);  but  the  retractile  power  is 
destroyed  by  the  deposition  of  bony  rings  or  plates.  But  although  incapable  of  short¬ 
ening,  the  arteries  sometimes  become  abnormally  lengthened,  and  consequently  become 
not  only  dilated,  but  also  tortuous.  If  the  outline  of  superficial  arteries  thus  affected  be 
watched,  each  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  seen  to  increase  their  curvature ;  and  deep-seated 
arteries  (as  the  iliac)  are  thus  often  forced  from  their  normal  positions.  Another  condi¬ 
tion  involving  much  danger  is  this:  an  ossified  artery  loses  the  smoothness  which  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  ought  to  present,  and  from  the  displacement  or  cracking  of  a  bony 
plate,  there  may  be  sharp,  rough  projections  exposed,  to  which  the  fibrin  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  blood  may  adhere.  These  little  clots  becoming  detached,  may  be  carried  with 
the  blood  till  they  become  arrested,  and  plug  up  an  artery,  thus  presenting  cases  of 
embolism  or  thrombosis  (q.v.).  Again,  the  relation  6f  this  disease  to  accidents  and  sur¬ 
gical  operations  on  arteries  is  obvious.  A  blow  may  crush  a  diseased  artery,  when  a 
healthy  elastic  vessel  might  have  escaped  injury.  Such  a  slight  movement  as  suddenly 
lifting  the  arm  to  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  hat  in  a  sharp  gale,  has  been 
known  to  have  been  followed  by  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery.  A  ligature  applied  to 
any  ossified  artery,  is  very  apt  to  cause  it  to  break,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  such 
vessels  is  often  very  great.  It  is  to  this  form  of  disease  that  most  of  the  failures  of 
operations  for  aneurism  are  due.  Having  thus  noticed  the  most  important  changes 
which  are  induced  in  the  arteries  by  atheroma,  and  the  evil  consequences  to  which  they 
may  give  rise,  we  shall  now  direct  attention  to  an  important  cause  of  occlusion — that, 
namely,  in  which  the  canal  is  closed  by  an  imported  foreign  body,  and  especially  by 
fibrinous  plugs  originally  formed  in  the  heart,  and  transported  to  other  parts  in  the 
stream  of  the  blood.  When  a  large  artery,  as,  for  example,  the  principal  artery  of  one 
of  the  limbs,  is  “  suddenly  plugged  in  its  higher  part,  a  sensation  of  severe  pain  is  com¬ 
monly  the  immediate  result  of  the  accident.  In  some  cases,  the  pain  extends  along  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  which,  though  pulseless,  is  extremely  tender;  in  others,  the  suffer¬ 
ing  is  referred  to  some  distant  part  of  the  limb,  as,  for  instance  to  the  calf.  Signs  of  a 
deficient  circulation  succeed,  and  they  may  amount  to  pallor,  loss  of  temperature,  numb¬ 
ness  of  the  surface,  or  even  to  that  ‘  torpor  ’  which  is  observed  to  precede  the  total 
death  of  a  limb  in  certain  cases  of  injuries  of  vessels.  Such  torpor  implies  not  only  a 
loss  of  circulating  blood,  but  also  a  cessation  of  all  feeling  and  motor  power  in  the  limb.” 
— Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  335.  Although  gangrene  (q.v.)  is  always  to  be  feared  as  the  result  of  an 
obstructed  artery  of  large  size,  it  does  not  invariably  follow ;  as  a  collateral  circulation 
may  be  established,  and  the  life  of  the  limb  may  be  thus  saved.  Very  young  persons 
will  endure  the  obliteration  of  very  large  vessels  without  gangrene;  and  a  case  is  on 
record  {Med.  Ghir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  214)  in  which  “all  the  main  arteries  of  both 
upper  extremities  and  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck  were  reduced  to  solid  cords,”  and  yet 
no  gangrene  ensued.  From  the  description  of  the  symptoms,  the  nature  of  a  case  of 
sudden  occlusion  of  a  large  artery  by  a  plug  may  possibly  be  recognized,  or,  at  all  events, 
suspected  even  by  a  non-professional  observer.  Medical  aid  must  at  once  be  sought. 
The  early  indications  of  treatment  are  to  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  part,  to  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation,  to  protect  the  limb  from  irritation  or  injury, 
to  give  nourishing  blood-making  food,  and  to  relieve  pain  by  the  judicious  use  of 
opiates.  The  later  treatment,  if  the  affection  is  not  checked,  is  that  which  is  described 
in  the  article  Gangrene. — Arteritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  arteries,  was  a  disease  which 
was  formerly  recognized  by  physicians.  No  such  specific  general  disease  is  now 
believed  in ;  but  the  changes  which  have  been  already  described  as  occurring  in  consoli¬ 
dated  atheromatous  deposits — either  softening  or  ossification — are  accompanied  by  an 
unnaturally  vascular  condition  of  the  attenuated  arterial  walls,  extending  to  true  local 
inflammation,  and  even  to  suppuration. — Aneurism  (a  tumor  containing  blood,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  cavity  of  an  artery)  has  been  considered  in  a  special  article. 

ARTERY  (Lat.  aer  and  terd)  named  from  the  old  idea  that  these  tubes  were  air-car¬ 
riers.  Arteries  are  the  vessels  through  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  to  the  tissues.  The  structure  of  an  arterial  tube  is  very  complex,  and  a  section  of 
it  may  be  roughly  subdivided  into  three  layers,  called  the  coats  of  the  artery :  an  exter¬ 
nal,  which  is  elastic  and  distensible;  a  middle,  which  is  muscular,  contractile,  and  brit¬ 
tle;  an  internal,  also  brittle,  smooth,  and  transparent,  being  lined  with  epithelium  on 
the  side  washed  by  the  blood.  The  tube  is  also  enveloped  in  cellular  tissue,  termed 
Hie  sheath  of  the  A.  When  an  A.  is  wounded  by  a  sharp  instrument,  the  effect  varies 
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\yitli  tlic  dilection  of  the  cut.  Thus,  if  longitudinal,  the  edges  may  not  separate,  and 
the  wound  may  heal  without  much  bleeding;  if  oblique  or  transverse,  the  edges  gape, 
and  a  nearly  circular  orifice  allows  of  a  pro¬ 
fuse  hemorrhage.  If  the  A.  be  completely 
divided,  its  walls  do  not  collapse  like  those 
of  a  vein,  but  pass  through  certain  changes 
provided  by  nature  to  prevent  fatal  bleed- 
ing.  The  cut  orifice  contracts,  and  also  re¬ 
tracts  into  its  cellular  sheath;  this  checks 
the  flow  of  blood,  a  clot  of  which  shortly 
forms  on  the  outer  side;  then  another  forms 
inside  the  vessel;  and  together,  they  stem 
the  flow,  till  the  cut  edges  of  the  A.  have 
time  to  throw  out  lymph  (see  Adhesion), 
and  heal  as  wounds  of  other  tissues.  When 
an  A.  is  compressed  by  a  ligature,  the  brittle 
inner  and  middle  coats  crack,  curl  inwards, 
and  heal.  See  Bleeding. 

The  arteries  of  the  human  body  are  all 
offsets,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  aorta.  As 
each  main  trunk  passes  into  a  portion  of  the  \- 
body,  it  divides  into  two  principal  divisions: 
one,  which  breaks  up  into  branches  for  the  6.  Areolar’  \ external- 

supply  of  the  tissues  in  the  viciuity — the  A. 

of  supply ;  and  another,  which  passes  almost  branchless  to  supply  the  parts  beyond — 
the  A.  of  transmission.  These,  however,  anastomose  (q.v.)  freely,  so  that  the  distant 
tissues  are  not  solely  dependent  for  their  supply  on  only  one  arterial  trunk.  Thus,  the 
femoral  A.  divides  in  the  groin  into  the  profunda,  or  deep  femoral,  to  supply  the  thigh, 
and  the  superficial  femoral,  to  supply  the  leg  below  the  knee.  Again,  the  common 
carotid  divides  into  external  carotid,  to  supply  the  neck  and  head,  and  the  internal  car¬ 
otid  to  supply  the  brain.  Although  arteries  have  general^  the  same  distribution  or  ar¬ 
rangement  of  branches,  they  occasionally  vary,  and  thereb}^  are  apt  to  puzzle  a  super¬ 
ficial  anatomist.  Mr.  Thomas  Nunn  of  London,  an  excellent  human  anatomist,  has 
clearly  shown  that  these  anomalies  in  arterial  distribution  are  all  governed  by  the  law  of 
arterial  distribution  just  mentioned,  a  fact  which  not  only  simplifies  the  study  of  arte¬ 
rial  anatomy,  but  assists  the  operative  surgeon  out  of  perplexing  positions.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  arteries  will  be  considered  under  their  distinctive  names.  The  best  authority  on 
arteries  is  the  splendid  work  of  R.  Quain.  See  Arteries,  Diseases  of. 

ARTE  SIAN  WELLS  are  perpendicular  borings  into  the  ground,  through  which  water 
rises,  from  various  depths,  according  to  circumstances,  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  possibility  of  obtaining  water  in  this  way  in  a  particular  district  depends  on  its 
geological  structure.  All  rocks  contain  more  or  less  water.  Arenaceous  rocks  receive 
water  mechanically,  and  according  to  their  compactness  and  purity,  part  with  a  larger 
or  smaller  proportion  of  it.  A  cubic  yard  of  pure  sea-sand  can  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  quantity  of  dry  sand  which  occupies  that  space,  about  one  third  of  its  bulk  of  water. 
It  would  part  with  nearly  the  whole  of  this  into  a  well  sunk  in  it,  and  regularly  pumped 
from.  Chalk  and  other  rocks,  composed  of  fine  particles,  closely  compacted  together, 
contain  as  large  a  proportion  of  water;  but  from  the  power  of  capillary  attraction,  little 
or  none  of  this  water  would  be  drained  into  a  well  sunk  in  such  rock.  From  the  exist¬ 
ence,  however,  of  numerous  crevices  in  chalk  through  which  the  water  freely  flows,  and 
from  the  general  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  water  than  the  porous  rock  is  able  to 
retain,  wells  sunk  in  chalk  often  yield  water.  There  is  yet  a  third  class  of  rocks,  which 
are  perfectly  impervious  to  water:  such  are  clays,  which  are  absolutely  retentive,  neither 
allowing  water  to  be  obtained  from  them  nor  to  pass  through  them.  When  such  rocks 
occur  in  basins  (q.v.)  in  alternating  layers,  and  in  such  order  that  pervious  beds  are  in¬ 
serted  between  impervious  ones,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  perforation  is  made  through  the 
retentive  barrier-bed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  basin,  the  water  contained  in  the  water¬ 
logged  strata  will  rise  through  the  bore  to  a  height  depending  upon  the  pressure  of  water 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  confined  sloping  space  between  the  two  impervious  beds. 
There  is  a  number  of  porous  beds  composing  the  cretaceous  measures,  resting  on  the 
impervious  gault,  and  these,  again,  are  covered  by  the  equally  impervious  series  of  the 
London  clay,  which  form  the  strata  on  the  surface,  and  extend  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  edges  of  the  chalk-beds  are  largely  exposed  in  the  higher  grounds  around  London; 
the  water  falling  on  the  whole  area  of  these  exposed  edges,  sinks  into  the  more  or  less 
porous  cretaceous  beds,  and  would,  in  course  of  time,  by  continued  accessions,  fill  up 
the  basin,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  clay  above.  By  driving  a  bore  through  this 
superior  bed,  the  inferior  water-logged  strata  are  reached,  and  the  subterranean  water 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  flows  continuously,  by  means  of  hydrostatic  pressure. 

Many  such  wells  exist  in  London  and  its  vicinity;  those  which  form  the  ornamental 
fountains  in  Trafalgar  square  descend  into  the  upper  chalk  to  a  depth  of  393  ft.  The 
most  famous  artesian  well,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Grenelle,  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  where 
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the  water  is  brought  from  the  gault  at  a  depth  of  1798  ft.  It  yields  516A  gallons  of 
water  in  a  minute,  propelled  32  ft.  above  the  surface;  temperature,  81°. 7  F.  An  artesian 
wrell  in  course  of  construction  at  Pesth,  yielded,  at  a  depth  of  3100  ft.,  175,000  gallons 
of  water  per  day,  of  a  temperature  of  1G1"  F.,  projected  35  ft.  above  the  surface.  It  is 
to  be  sunk  till  the  water  reach  178°  F. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  have  been  long  acquainted  with  A.  W.  They  have 
been  in  use  for  centuries  in  Austria,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna,  where 
they  are  very  abundant.  No  knowledge  existed  as  to  their  source,  and  consequently  the 
boring  for  them  was  engaged  in  and  conducted  in  a  rude  and  empirical  manner.  An 
excavation  was  made  till  a  bed  of  clay  was  reached;  on  this  a  perforated  mill-stone  was 
laid,  and  through  the  hole  the  clay  was  bored  until  water  rose.  As  soon  as  geology  took 
the  position  of  a  science,  and  the  theory  of  A.  W.  was  propounded,  the  engineer  was 
able,  after  the  geological  survey  of  a  district,  to  discover  whether  a  supply  of  water 
could  there  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Already,  districts  formerly  dry  and  arid  have 
received  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  by  means  of  such  wells,  and  many  more  applications 
have  yet  to  be  made:  it  seems  likely  that  erelong  Africa’s  deserts  may  thus  be  converted 
into  fertile  plains.  In  an  official  report  of  the  Algerian  government  for  1850-57,  it  is 
stated  that  artesian  borings  had  been  executed  in  the  Sahara  of  the  province  of  Constan¬ 
tine  with  remarkable  success.  The  first  attempt,  after  a  few  weeks’  labor,  produced  a 
constant  stream,  forming  a  perfect  river,  and  yielding  4010  quarts  of  water  per  minute, 
at  a  temperature  of  78"  F.  There  are  now  upwards  of  75  such  borings  in  the  Sahara, 
yielding  an  aggregate  of  600,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  result  is  proving  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  country  materially,  but  also  to  the  character  and  habits  of  its  nomadic  Arab 
inhabitants.  Several  tribes  have  already  settled  down  around  these  wells,  and  forming 
thus  the  centers  of  settlements,  have  constructed  villages,  planted  date-palms,  and  entirely 
renounced  their  previous  wandering  existence. 

A.  W.  have  supplied  a  portion  of  the  data  upon  which  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
earth  has  been  calculated.  They  have  their  origin  below  that  zone  which  is  affected  by 
the  changing  superficial  temperature  of  the  seasons,  and  consequently  the  water  is  of  a 
constant  temperature.  Thus  the  Grenelle  artesian  wyell  has  a  temperature  of  81° ’7  F., 
while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  cellar  of  the  Paris  observatory  is  only  53°. 
MM.  Arago  and  Walferdin  observed  the  temperature  as  the  work  proceeded,  and  found 
that  there  was  a  gradual  and  regular  increase  downwards.  The  latter  gentleman  made 
a  series  of  very  accurate  and  careful  observations  on  the  temperature  of  two  borings  at 
Creuzot,  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  commencing  at  a  height  of  1030  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  going  down  to  a  depth,  the  one  of  2678  ft.,  the  other  about  1900  ft.  The  results, 
after  every  possible  caution  had  been  taken  to  insure  correctness,  gave  a  rise  of  1°  F. 
for  every  55  ft.  down  to  a  depth  of  1800  ft.,  beyond  which  the  rise  was  more  rapid, 
being  1°  for  every  44  ft.  of  descent.  There  are  several  very  deep  borings  in  the  United 
States. 

ARTEVELDE,  Jacob,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  celebrated  as  a  popular  leader  in  the  14th 
century.  In  the  war  between  England  and  France,  he  gave  his  aid  to  the  former,  while 
the  counts  of  Flanders  supported  the  latter.  A.,  after  gaining  great  advantages  over 
the  party  of  the  nobles,  went  too  far  when  he  proposed  that  the  son  of  Edward  III.  of 
England  should  be  elected  count  of  Flanders.  For  this  the  Flemings  were  not  prepared, 
and,  in  consequence,  A.  was  killed  in  a  popular  insurrection,  Aug.  19,  1345.  His  son 
Philip,  in  1381,  was  leader  of  the  people  of  Ghent  in  their  civil  war  against  Bruges,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  count  Louis.  The  latter  was  afterwards  assisted  by  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  and  Philip  A.  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Rosbeke,  1382.  The 
history  of  A.  has  been  several  times  treated  dramatically.  In  England,  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  a  writer  of  eminence,  has  produced  a  beautiful  “closet-play,”  entitled  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  (1834). 

ART  EXHIBITIONS.  Public  displays  of  the  works  of  living  artists,  with  the  view  of 
affording  gratification  and  instruction  to  the  community  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  procuring  purchasers  for  the  works  exhibited,  have  taken  place  in  most  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Europe,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Though  sometimes 
connected  with  art  unions  (q.v.),  A.  E.  are  in  reality  much  older  institutions.  Still,  as 
the  offspring  of  a  necessity  which  did  not  exist  in  earlier  times,  they  are  essentially 
modern.  So  long  as  artists  were  chiefly  patronized  either  by  the  church,  by  their 
respective  governments,  or  by  individuals  of  sovereign  rank,  their  works  were  placed 
either  in  churches,  in  public  buildings,  or  in  palaces,  and  were  thus  continually  exhibited 
to  the  public ;  but  when  private  patronage  came  to  be  their  chief  support,  and  their 
works,  if  sold  at  all,  were  certain  to  be  buried  in  private  houses,  the  necessity  for 
making  arrangements  by  which  they  could  be  displayed  to  the  public  either  before 
they  were  disposed  of,  or  afterwards  with  the  consent  of  their  owners,  became 
apparent.  We  have  mentioned  under  Abt  Unions  that,  till  aided  by  these  latter 
institutions,  A.  E.  for  the  most  part  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  the  objects  which  their 
promoters  had  in  view.  The  earliest  collective  art  exhibition  was  probably  that  of  the 
members  of  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  at  Rome;  anything  of  the  kind  which  had 
previously  existed  being  confined  to  the  works  of  a  particular  artist  and  his  pupils, 
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enriched  perhaps  by  a  few  contributions  from  his  friends.  Something  of  this  earlier 
character  probably  attached  to  these  Roman  exhibitions;  and  the  first  art  exhibition,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  understand  it,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  French  academy 
in  1673.  From  1745,  down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  this  exhibition,  which  from 
its  commencement  had  been  confined  to  the  works  of  members  of  the  academy,  took 
place. biennially.  During  the  revolution  it  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  artists,  and  in 
1796  it  was  again  made  annual.  An  exhibition  was  attempted  in  England  in  1760,  but 
it  was  not  till  1769  that  the  regular  exhibitions  of  the  royal  academy  commenced.  They 
have  since  gone  on,  not  only  without  interruption,  but  with  increasing  energy.  The 
works  exhibited  in  1760  were  only  130,  the  number  of  exhibitors  being  69;  in  that  of  1875 
there  were  exhibited  1408  works  by  835  artists.  The  annual  revenue  which  the  academy 
derives  from  the  fee  of  one  shilling  paid  by  each  visitor  lias  also  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  The  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  academy,  which  is  the  second  in  importance  in  this 
country,  has  existed  since  1826.  To  the  first  exhibition,  178  works  were  sent  by  27 
contributors;  the  exhibition  of  1876  consisted  of  1090  works,  which  were  contributed 
by  493  artists.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  Scottish  academy  derived  from  this  source 
exceeds  £2500.  The  only  other  exhibition  of  the  same  class  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
that  of  Dublin,  which  is  supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  government — the  exhibitions 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  being  merely  furnished  with  rooms  erected  at  government 
expense.  Several  private  societies  in  London  and  the  provinces,  however,  have  exhi¬ 
bitions  for  similar  objects,  and  conducted  on  similar  principles.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  the  British  institution,  the  societ}r  of  British  artists,  the  national  institution, 
the  society  of  painters  in  water-colors,  and  its  rival,  the  new  society  of  painters  in 
water-colors.  There  are  also  exhibitions  in  several  of  the  large  provincial  towns,  such 
as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  etc.  On  the  continent,  wherever  an  academy  of  art 
exists,  there  is  now  an  exhibition,  which  takes  place  for  the  most  part  annually,  but 
sometimes  biennially.  In  New  York  there  are  every  year  exhibitions  of  the  works  of 
American  artists ;  and  from  thence  they  are  frequently  carried  for  exhibition  to  the 
provincial  towns  of  the  Union. 

The  London  exhibition  of  1851,  commonly  known  as  the  great  exhibition,  was  not 
only  on  a  larger  scale,  but  introduced  new  features  into  these  displays.  Though  confined 
to  industrial  objects  and  works  of  plastic  art,  it  gave  an  impulse  to  A.  E.  strictly  so 
called,  which  showed  itself  almost  simultaneously  in  the  great  international  artistic  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Brussels;  and  even  those  exhibitions  which  have  been  formed  more  closely  on 
its  model — those  of  Dublin  and  New  York  in  1853,  London  in  1862,  Paris  1867,  Vienna 
1873,  Philadelphia  1876,  and  Paris  1878 — have  all  included  the  fine  arts. 

See  Supp. ,  page  895. 

ARTHABAS'KA,  a  co.  in  Canada,  province  of  Quebec;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  ’71,  17,611. 
The  Grand  Trunk  railroad  intersects.  Principal  town,  St.  Christophe  d’Arthabaska. 

ARTHRITIS,  inflammation  of  the  joints,  arising  from  wounds,  bruises,  or  surgical 
operations,  and  sometimes  without  apparent  cause.  All,  or  a  part,  of  the  joint  may  be 
involved,  and  sometimes  the  pain  is  intense,  even  producing  delirium  or  convulsions. 
The  usual  treatment  is  compression  by  cloths  wet  with  cold  water,  rest,  cooling  diet,  and 
sedatives.  In  some  cases  cupping  or  leeching  may  be  proper. 

ARTHROP  ODA,  the  name  now  used  instead  of  Cuvier’s  articulata.  It  includes 
Crustacea,  arachnida,  myriapoda,  and  insecta,  but  excludes  annelida.  See  Articu¬ 
lata,  ante. 

ARTHUR,  king  of  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  6th 
century.  He  is  usually  represented  as  a  Christian  prince  who  struggles  bravely  to  main¬ 
tain  the  liberty  and  faith  of  his  country  against  the  pagan  Saxons,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  statement  that  he  fought  against  the  Saxon  Cerdic.  Neither  the  Welsh 
bards  nor  Nennius  assert  this;  in  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  merely  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  supposition  that  the  scene  of  A.’s  exploits  was  the  w.  and  s.w.  of  England. 
But  Mr.  Skene  {The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  vol.i.,  pp.  50-60)  seeks  to  prove  from 
an  examination  of  Nennius  (Historia  Britonum,  cap.  50),  that  the  localities  of  the  twelve 
ffreat  battles  which  A.  fought  are  in  Strathclyde,  and  therefore  that  he  belongs  to  the 
region  now  called  Scotland  rather  than  to  England.  If  there  is  any  reality  in  his  history 
at  all,  this  is  probably  the  correct  view  of  it,  but  the  influence  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  fictions,  and  of  the  French  romances,  succeeded  in  fixing  the  Cumbrian  prince 
in  the  more  important  part  of  the  island.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  A.  by  the  venerable  Bede,  the  oldest  of  our  historians,  or  by  the  annalists  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  and  Mr.  Skene’s  explanation,  that  these  authoiities  only  lecoid 
the  struggle  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons  s.  of  the  Humber,  is  hardly  satis- 

factoi  y^he  of  the  Welsll  bards,  supposed  to  be  as  early  as  the  6tli  and  7tli  c. 

(although  no  manuscript  is  extant  of  older  date  than  the  12th  c._),  A.  and  his  brave  com¬ 
panions  are  celebrated,  but  modestly  and  without  miracle.  It  is  m  Nennius  that  the 

legendary  additions  begin  to  develop  themselves,  though  Mr.  ^kene  does  not  hesitate 
to°receive  the  Arthur  of  Nennius  as  the  historic  Arthur.  Then  follow  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  centuries  the  so-called  Armoric  collections  of  Walter,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford  from  whom  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (q.v.)  professes  to  translate,  and  in  which 
the  marvelous  and  supernatural  elements  largely  prevail.  Here  for  the  first  time  the 
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magician  Merlin  comes  into  association  with  A.  According  to  Geoffrey,  A.’s  father, 
Uther,  conceiving  a  passion  for  Igerna,  wife  of  Gorlois,  duke  of  Cornwall,  is  changed 
by  Merlin  into  the  likeness  of  Gorlois,  and  A.  was  the  result.  After  his  father’s  death, 
A.  becomes  paramount  leader  of  the  British,  and  makes  victorious  expeditions  to  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  even  to  France,  where  he  defeats  a  great  Roman 
army.  During  his  absence,  his  nephew,  Modred,  revolts,  and  seduces  prince  A.’s  wife, 
Guanhumara.  A.  returning,  falls  in  a  battle  with  his  nephew;  and  is  carried  to  the  isle 
of  Avallon  to  be  cured  of  his  wounds.  Geoffrey’s  work  apparently  gave  birth  to  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  fictions  which  came  to  be  considered  as  quasi-historical  traditions.  From  these, 
exaggerated  by  each  succeeding  age,  and  recast  by  each  narrator,  sprung  the  famous 
metrical  romances  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  first  in  French  and  afterwards  in 
English,  from  which  modern  notions  of  A.  are  derived.  In  these  his  habitual  residence 
is  at  Caerleon,  on  the  Usk,  in  Wales,  where,  with  his  beautiful  wife  Guinevere,  he  lives 
in  splendid  state,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  knights  and  beautiful  ladies,  who  serve  as 
patterns  of  valor,  breeding,  and  grace  to  all  the  world.  Twelve  knights,  the  bravest  of 
the  throng,  form  the  center  of  this  retinue,  and  sit  with  the  king  at  a  round  table,  the 
“knights  of  the  round  table.”  From  the  court  of  king  A.,  knights  go  forth  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  search  of  adventures — to  protect  women,  chastise  oppressors,  liberate  the 
enchanted,  enchain  giants  and  malicious  dwarfs,  is  their  knightly  mission.  A  Welsh 
collection  of  stories  called  the  Mabinogion,  of  the  14tli  and  15th  centuries,  and  translated 
into  English  by  lady  Charlotte  Guest  in  1849,  gives  an  idea  of  the  Arthurian  legends. 
Some  of  the  stories  “have  the  character  of  cliivalric  romances,”  and  are  therefore  prob¬ 
ably  of  French  origin;  while  others  “bear  the  impress  of  a  far  higher  antiquity,  both 
as  regards  the  manners  they  depict,  and  the  style  of  language  in  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed.”  These  latter  rarely  mention  A.,  but  the  former  belong,  as  Mr.  Skene  puts  it,  to 
the  “full-blown  Arthurian  romance.”  Early  in  the  12tli  c.,  the  Arthurian  metrical 
romance  became  known  in  Germany,  and  there  assumed  a  more  animated  and  artistic 
form  in  the  Parzival  of  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  Install  and  Isolt  of  Gottfried  of  Stras- 
burg,  Erec  and  lioein  of  Hartmann,  and  Wigalois  of  Wirnt.  The  most  renowned  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Arthurian  school  are  Peredur  (Parzival  or  Perceval),  Tristan  or  Tristram, 
Iwein,  Erec,  Gawein,  Wigalois,  Wigamur,  Gauriel,  and  Lancelot.  From  France,  the 
Arthurian  romance  spread  also  to  Spain,  Provence,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
again  retransplanted  into  England.  One  of  the  publications  that  issued  from  the  press  of 
Caxton  (1485),  was  a  collection  of  stories  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  either  compiled  by  him 
in  English,  from  various  of  the  later  French  prose  romances,  or  translated  directly  from  an 
already  existing  French  compendium.  Copland  reprinted  the  work  in  1557,  and  in  1634 
the  last  of  the  black-letter  editions  appeared.  A  reprint  of  Caxton’s  Kynge  Arthur,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Robert  Southey,  was  issued  in  1817  (The  Byrth,  Lyfe,  and 
Aetes  of  Kyng  Arthur ,  etc.,  2  vols.  4to).  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Thomas  Wright 
(Lond.  3  vols.,  1866)  from  the  text  of  1634.  The  name  of  king  A.  was  given  during  the 
middle  ages  to  many  places  and  monuments  supposed  to  have  boen  in  some  way  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  exploits,  such  as  “Arthur’s  seat  ”  near  Edinburgh,  “Arthur’s  oven”  on  the 
Carron  near  Falkirk,  etc.  What  was  called  the  sepulchre  of  liis  queen  was  shown  at 
Meigle,  in  Strathmore,  in  the  16th  century.  The  interest  of  the  legends  about  king  A. 
and  his  knights  has  been  revived  by  the  publication  of  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King  (1859 
et  seq.).  See  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Appendix;  Ritson’s  King  Arthur;  De 
la  Yillemarquer  Contes  Populaires  des  Anciens  Breions  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1842);  Grasse,  Die 
Crosse  Sagmkreise  des  Mittelalters  (Leip.  1842);  Skene’s  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales 
(Edin.  1868);  Glennie’s  Arthurian  Localities  (1869). 

*  ARTHUR,  Chester  Alah,  b.  Vt.,  1830,  of  Scottish  parents.  His  father  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  pastor  of  churches  in  Vermont,  and  New  York.  Chester  was  the  fifth  of  seven 
children;  he  graduated  from  Union  college  in  1848,  studied  law,  and  became  legal 
partner  of  Erastus  D.  Culver,  of  New  York.  In  1852,  A.  had  the  management  of  the 
Lemmon  slave  case.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  in  every  removal 
was  decided  for  the  defendants  (the  slaves).  Charles  O’Conor  was  chief  of  the  opposing 
counsel.  In  the  case  of  a  colored  woman  put  off  from  a  public  car  in  New  York, 
A.  sued  the  company  and  recovered  exemplary  damages.  A  whig,  and  follower  of 
Henry  Clay,  he  early  joined  the  republican  party  and  became  a  leader.  When  the  re¬ 
bellion  broke  out,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  arming  and  subsisting  of  the  troops  raised 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  was  afterwards  quartermaster-general,  engineer-in-cliief, 
and  inspector-general.  He  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  ninth  regiment  for  immediate  active 
service,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  gov.  Morgan,  declined  the  place,  his  military  duties 
in  the  state  being  more  important.  Under  his  supervision  68  regiments  of  infantry, 
6  battalions,  and  10  batteries  were  sent  to  the  field  in  four  months  in  1861.  In  187L 
he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  reap¬ 
pointed  with  universal  approval.  He  resigned  after  six  years  of  service.  In  1880,  he 
was  nominated  as  the  republican  candidate  for  vice-president.  See  Supp.,  page  895. 

ARTHUR,  Timothy  Shay,  b.  N.  Y.,  1809;  an  American  story-writer.  He  has 
written  a  great  number  of  moral  and  domestic  tales  and  sketches  which  formerly  had 
much  popularity.  He  d.  Philadelphia,  1885. 
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ARTHUR,  William,  b.  Ireland,  1819;  an  author  and  clergyman  in  England  and 
Ireland,  lie  was  three  years  in  India  as  a  missionary;  afterwards  secretary  of  the 
vVesleyan  church  missionary  society,  and  president  of  the  British  conference;  in  1867 
was  chosen  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  college  in  Belfast.  He  is  the  author  of  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  a  Mission  to  the  Mysore,  The  Successful  Merchant,  The  Tongue  of  Fire, 
and  other  works, 

.  AR  THUR’S  SEAT,  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  822  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  the  prospect  from 
the  top  unrivaled. 

A.  8.  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  British  king  of  that  name.  When  the 
hill  received  this  appellation  is  not  known;  but  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  15th  c.,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  Scotch  poet,  mentions  “Arthur  Sate  or  ony  liiclier  hill.” 

The  hill  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  trap  of  various  species,  uplieaved  through  the  carbon¬ 
iferous  strata  of  central  Scotland,  and  presenting  on  the  w.  and  s.  sides,  at  the  height  of 
570  ft.,  a  perpendicular  range  of  precipices,  called  Salisbury  crags,  60  to  80  ft.  high. 
The  trap  is  in  tabular  masses,  and  has  elevated  and  hardened  the  carboniferous  sand¬ 
stone,  shale,  and  limestone  beds,  which  dip  e.,  and  crop  out  on  the  w. ,  besides  being 
broken  through  and  overflowed  by  the  trap-rocks.  In  the  center  of  the  hill,  the  trap  often 
incloses  fragments  of  sandstone,  and  divides  it  by  veins.  The  central  and  upper  part  of 
the  hill,  and  the  remarkable  columns  called  “Samson’s  Ribs,”  consist  of  basalt.  To 
determine  the  density  of  the  earth,  a  series  of  observations  was  made  in  1855  by  lieut.-col. 
Janies  of  the  ordnance  survey,  on  the  attraction  of  A.  S.,  or  the  amount  of  deviation 
from  the  vertical  caused  by  its  mass  on  the  plumb-line.  Calculation  made  the  mean 
density  of  the  whole  earth  5.816  (water  being  1),  or  about  twice  the  mean  specific  gravity 
of  the  rocks  forming  the  hill,  which  experiment  gave  as  2.710. 

ARTICHOKE,  Cynara  scolymus,  a  thistle-like  perennial  plant,  now  growing  wild  in 
the  s.  of  Europe,  but  probably  a  native  of  Asia.  The  genus  cynara  belongs  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  composite e,  sub-order  cynarocephala,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  bracts  of  the 
involucre  being  fleshy  at  the  base,  and  emarginate,  with  a  hard  point,  and  the  receptacle 
fringed.  C.  scolymus  has  the  radical  leaves  3  to  4  ft.  long,  somewhat  spiny,  some  of 
them  pinnatifid,  some  undivided.  The  stem  is  2  or  3  ft.  high,  branched,  with  large 
heads  of  violet-colored  (sometimes  white)  tliistle-like  flowers  at  the  summits  of  the 
branches.  The  involucre  is  tumid,  and  consists  of  fleshy,  roundisli-ovate,  eremite,  acu¬ 
minate,  imbricated  scales.  The  seeds  are  elongated  and  quadrangular,  with  smooth  and 
firmly  attached  pappus.  The  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  delicate 
succulent  receptacles  of  the  heads  of  flowers,  taken  before  the  flowers  expand,  which  are 
boiled  ancf  eaten,  or,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  eaten  raw  with  salt  and  pepper.  The 
part  used  is  the  same  which  is  called  the  cheese  in  thistles  by  children,  and  is  sometimes 
eaten  by  them.  The  tender  central  leaf -stalk  is  also  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  cardoon.  Several  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  differing  in  the  more  or  less 
spiny  leaves,  and  the  more  or  less  globose  form  of  the  head.  Artichokes  are  generally 
propagated  by  rooted  slips  or  suckers  in  spring.  These  are  planted  in  rows  about  4  ft. 
asunder,  and  2  ft.  apart  in  the  row.  The  A.  bed  continues  productive  for  several  years. 
Seaweed  is  an  excellent  manure. — The  cardoon  (q.v.)  belongs  to  the  same  genus. — The 
Jerusalem  A.  (q.v.)  is  a  totally  different  plant. 

ARTICLE  (Lat.  articulus,  a  joint)  signifies  in  general  a  part  of  a  systematic  whole. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  the  several  articles  of  a  confession;  the  articles  of  war;  a  leading  arti¬ 
cle,  etc. 

The  use  of  A.  as  a  grammatical  term  arose  as  follows.  In  such  a  sentence  as, 
“He  found  that  (or  the )  man  that  he  was  looking  for,”  the  Greeks  considered  the  defin¬ 
ing  particles  as  connecting  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence,  and  called  them  joints  (Gr. 
arthra,  Lat.  articuli ) ;  the  name  was  subsequently  confined  to  the  first  of  the  two,  the 
other  being  called  the  relative. 

In  English,  there  are  two  articles — the  definite  the,  and  the  indefinite  a  or  an;  and 
other  modern  languages  have  corresponding  words.  But  articles  are  not  essential  to 
language.  The  Latin  had  no  articles,  and  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  older  Germanic  lan¬ 
guages,  the  Mceso-Gothic  anti  Old  Norse,  e.g.,  had  only  the  definite  A.  “In  no  lan¬ 
guage,”  says  Dr.  Latham,  “  in  its  oldest  stage,  is  there  ever  a  word  giving,  in  its  primary 
sense,  the  idea  of  an  or  of  the.  As  tongues  become  modern,  some  word  with  a  similar 
sense  is  used  to  express  the  relation.  In  the  course  of  time,  a  change  of  form  takes  place, 
corresponding  to  the  change  of  meaning.  ” 

The  definite  articles  originate  uniformly  in  demonstrative  pronouns.  Eng.  the  is  only 
a  weakened  form  of  that  (Anglo-Sax.  that).  The  same  is  the  case  with  Ger.  der;  and  Fr. 
le,  Ital.  il  and  lo,  and  Sp.  el,  are  all  from  the  Lat.  ille,  “that.”  In  like  manner,  an  or  a 
is  from  the  old  form  of  one  (ane) ;  Ger.  ein  is  both  one  and  a;  and  so  are  Fr.  un,  Ital.  and 
Sp.  uno,  both  from  Lat.  unus  =  one. 

In  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  the  article  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  word;  the 
Danish,  for  example,  writes  kong-en,  the  king ;  hus-et,  the  house. 

ARTICLES  OF  WAR  are  regulations  made  for  the  government  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  country.  They  are  of  three  classes— 1.  Those  relating  to  the  army 
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including  therein  the  forces  in  India,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  21  and  22  Yict. 
c.  106;  2.  Those  relating  to  the  marine  forces;  and  3.  Those  relating  to  the  navy. 

1.  A  of  W.  for  the  Army. — These  regulations  were  formerly  issued  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  annual  mutiny  act  (q.v.).  By  the  68th  sec.  of  the  army  discipline  and  regula¬ 
tion  act,  1879,  articles  of  war  can  be  made  by  the  queen  for  the  better  government  of 
the  forces,  other  than  the  marines,  to  whom  that  act  relates.  The  admiralty  enjoys  like 
power  in  the  case  of  marines.  The  articles  are  to  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  by  all 
judges  and  in  all  courts  whatsoever;  provided  that  no  person  shall  by  such  A.  of  W.  be 
subject  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude,  or  to  suffer  any  punishment  extending  to  life  or 
limb,  except  for  crimes  which  the  act  declares  shall  be  so  punishable.  And  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  A.  of  W.,  a  power  Is  given  to  the  crown  to  erect,  or  grant  authority 
to  convene,  courts-martial  to  try  and  punish  offenses  according  to  the  articles.  In  order, 
however,  to  limit  the  power  conceded  to  the'  crown  in  this  matter,  it  is  enacted  that 
nothing  therein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any  officer  or  soldier  from 
being  proceeded  against  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law;  and  that  when  he  is  accused  of 
any  offense  against  a  subject  of  the  realm,  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  offenses  against  which  these  A.  of  W.  are 
directed,  relate  to  the  soldier’s  duties  and  obligations;  to  crimes  and  offenses  and  their 
punishments;  to  courts-martial;  and  to  rank.  The  crimes  and  offenses  referred  to  are 
those  against  divine  worship,  perjury,  mutiny  and  insubordination,  desertion  and  absence 
without  leave;  offenses  in  the  field,  camp,  garrison,  or  quarters;  drunkenness,  disgraceful 
conduct,  false  returns,  billets  and  carriages,  recruiting  and  miscellaneous  offenses.  By 
the  3d  article  it  is  ordered  that  every  recruit  shall,  within  ninety-six  hours,  have  the  40th 
and  46th  articles  read  to  him,  and  shall  within  ninet}r-six  hours,  but  not  sooner  than  twenty- 
four,  make  the  following  oath  before  some  qualified  authority:  “Ido  make  oath,  That  / 
will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  majesty ,  her  heirs  and  successors,  and  that  l 
will ,  as  in  duty  bound,  honestly  and  faithfully  defend  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors, 
in 'person,  croicn,  and  dignity,  against  all  enemies,  and  will  observe  and  obey  all  orders  of  her 
majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  and  of  the  generals  and  officers  set  over  me.  So  help  me 
God.”  The  191st  article  is  to  the  effect  that  whenever  any  forces  shall  have  embarked 
on  board  ships  of  war  or  transports,  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall,  from  the  time  of 
embarkation,  strictly  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  and  regulations  established  for  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  ship;  and  shall  consider  themselves,  for  these  purposes, 
under  the  command  of  the  senior  officer  of  the  particular  ship,  as  well  asunder  the  supe¬ 
rior  officer  of  the  fleet  (if  any)  to  which  sucli  ship  belongs.  See  A.  of  W.  for  the  Marine 
Forces. 

2.  A.  of  W.for  the  Marine  Forces,  till  1879  made  under  the  authority  of  another 
annual  mutiny  act,  are  now  regulated  by  the  army  discipline  act.  Unlike  the.  A.  of  W. 
for  the  army,  they  do  not  issue  directly  from  the  crown,  but  are  made  by  the  lord  high 
admiral,  or  by  the  commissioners  for  executing  that  office,  and  they  are  authorized  so 
to  be  made  by  the  last-mentioned  mutiny  act.  With  this  exception,  they  are  much  the 
same  as  the  A.  of  W.  for  the  army.  They  relate  exclusively,  however,  to  the  marine 
forces  ichile  on  shore,  and  this  specialty  is  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  which 
recites  that  “the  said  forces  may  frequently  be  quartered,  or  be  on  shore,  or  sent  to  do 
duty,  or  be  on  board  transport-ships,  or  merchant-ships,  or  vessels,  or  they  may  be  under 
other  circumstances  in  which  they  will  not  be  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  govern 
ment  of  her  majesty’s  forces  by  sea.”  While  doing  duty  in  any  of  her  majesty’s  ships 
or  vessels  in  commission,  the  marines,  like  other  naval  forces,  are  subject  to  the  A.  of  W. 
for  the  government  of  the  navy. 

A.  of  W.for  the  Navy. — In  regard  to  such  regulations,  the  navy  is  differently  situated. 
It  is  not  governed  by  any  annual  mutiny  act,  but  the  A.  of  W.  relating  to  it  are  con 
tained  in  the  naval  discipline  act,  29  and  30  Yict.  c.  109  (1866),  which  supplies  the  law  of 
the  sea-service.  The  naval  A.  of  W.  were  eminently  Draconian,  but  by  the  naval  courts 
vastly  mitigated  in  practice.  The  first  naval  A.  of  W.  authorized  by*  parliament  were 
contained  in  the  13  Chas.  II.  c.  9,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  admiral  Montague, 
afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich,  with  the  approbation  of  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  and  other 
members  of  the  privy  council.  But  that  statute  and  subsequent  supplementary  acts 
were  repealed  by  the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  the  forerunner  of  the  later  naval  discipline  act. 
See  Mr.  Prendergast’s  Law  of  the  Navy,  1852,  Part  I.  p.  15. 

The  mutiny  act  and  the  marine  mutiny  act,  both  now  superseded  by  the  above  act  of 
1879,  vested  power  to  make  articles  of  war  in  the  crown  and  admiralty  respectively. 
These  were  very  voluminous,  and  often  merely  a  repetition  of  the  clauses  of  the  mutiny 
act,  while  including  others  relating  to  lesser  crimes  and  punishments  than  there  men¬ 
tioned,  as  also  more  details  as  to  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  courts-martial.  The 
army  discipline  and  regulation  act  has  so  far  incorporated  the  mutiny  acts  and  the  arti¬ 
cles  published  with  them,  that  there  seems  but  little  necessity  for  "further  A.  of  W.  to 
issue;  while  rules  of  procedure,  issued  by  the  crown,  under  the  authority  of  the  act,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  admiralty,  are  now  published  with  the  act. 

ARTICLES  OF  WAR  (ante),  the  name  given  to  the  act  of  congress,  approved  April 
10,  1806,  establishing  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  U.  S.  army;  and  to  the  act  of  1864, 
superseding  that  of  1802,  for  the  government  of  the  navy. 
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ARTICLES,  THE  SIX,  often  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  in  the 
16th  c.,  were  articles  imposed  by  act  of  parliament  in  1539,  when  Henry  VIII.  being 
displeased  with  some  of  the  bishops  most  favorable  to  the  reformation,  their  opponents 
for  a  time  regained  the  ascendency.  These  A.  asserted  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  declared  communion  in  both  kinds  not  to  be  necessary,  condemned  the  marriage 
of  priests,  enjoined  the  continued  observance  of  vows  of  chastity,  and  sanctioned  private 
masses  and  auricular  confession.  The  act  imposing  them  was  popularly  called  “the 
six-stringed  whip.”  Severe  penalties  were  appointed  for  writing  or  speaking  against 
them,  and  for  abstaining  from  confession  or  the  sacrament  at  the  accustomed  times,  for 
priests  failing  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  for  persons  writing  or  speaking  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Archbishop  Cranmer  vainly  opposed  the  act  in  the 
house  of  lords:  the  king  was  resolute  to  have  it  passed.  Its  severity  was  mitigated  by  a 
subsequent  act  of  his  reign  (1544),  and  although  it  continued  substantially  unrepealed,  it 
was  transgressed  with  impunity  even  by  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

ARTICLES,  THE  THIRTY-NINE,  of  the  church  of  England,  are  the  articles  of 
religion  which  were  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops  an  d’  bishops  of  both  provinces  and 
the  whole  clergy  in  the  convocation  held  at  London  in  the  4th  year  of  Elizabeth,  1562, 
under  archbishop  Parker,  To  have  a  clear  view  of  the  history  of  these  important 
articles,  we  must  go  back  to  the  promulgation  of  the  original  ones,  42  in  number,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  council  appointed  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  to  conduct  the 
government  during  the  king’s  minority,  was  for  the  most  part  favorably  disposed 
towards  the  reformed  opinions,  and  the  management  of  church  affairs  devolved  almost 
entirely  upon  archbishop  Cranmer.  In  the  year  1549,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed; 
empowering  the  king  to  appoint  a  commission  of  32  persons,  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws. 
Tinder  this  act,  a  commission  of  8  bishops,  8  divines,  8  civilians,  and  8  lawyers  (amongst 
whom  were  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Coverdale,  Scory,  Peter  Martyr,  Justice  Hales. 
€tc.)  was  appointed  in  1551,  and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  draw  up  a  code  of  articles 
of  faith.  These  were  42  in  number,  and  were  set  forth  by  the  king’s  authority  in  1553. 
Strype  and  Burnet  make  it  appear  that  these  42  articles  were  agreed  upon  in  the  convo¬ 
cation  that  was  sitting  in  1552,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Fuller,  speaking  in  his  quaint 
way  of  this  convocation,  declares  that  it  had  “  no  commission  from  the  king  to  meddle 
with  church  business,  and,”  he  adds,  “  every  convocation  in  itself  is  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  that  it  can  neither  hear  nor  speak  concerning  complaints  in  religion  till  first 
Ephphatha ,  ‘  Be  thou  opened,’  be  pronounced  unto  it  by  royal  authority.  However,” 
he  continues,  “this  barren  convocation  is  entitled  the  parent  of  those  42  articles  which 
are  printed  with  this  title,  Articuli  de  quibus  in  Synodo  Londinensi  1552  a.d.  inter  Episcopos 
et  alios  co nvenerat.”  To  these  articles  was  prefixed  the  catechism,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  Cranmer  having  had  the  principal  hand  in  their  composition ;  for  he  owned  before 
queen  Mary’s  commission  that  they  were  his  doing.  But  immediately  after  their 
publication,  Edward  died,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  convocation  summoned  with 
the  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary,  was  to  declare  that  these  42  articles  had 
not  been  set  forth  by  the  agreement  of  that  house,  and  that  they  did  not  agree  thereto. 
In  1558,  Elizabeth  succeeded  her  sister.  In  1559,  Parker  was  installed  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  immediately  the  other  vacant  sees  were  filled  up.  And  now  came  a 
fresh  opportunity  of  drawing  up  some  articles  of  faith  which  might  serve  as  a  test  of 
•orthodoxy  in  the  reformed  church.  Parker  applied  himself  to  this  work,  and,  for  the 
purpose,  revised  the  42  articles  of  king  Edward,  rejecting  4  of  them  entirely,  and 
introducing  4  new  ones,  viz.,  the  5th,  12th,  29th,  and  30tli  as  they  now  stand,  and  alter¬ 
ing  more  or  less  17  others.  This  draft  Parker  laid  before  the  convocation  which 
met  in  1562,  where  further  alterations  were  made;  and  the  39th,  40th,  and  42d  of  king 
Edward’s,  which  treated  of  the  resurrection,  the  intermediate  state,  and  the  doctrine'  of 
the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  were  finally  rejected.  The  41st  of  king  Edward’s,  which 
condemned  the  Millenarians,  was  one  of  "he  four  which  Parker  omitted.  Thus  the  arti¬ 
cles  were  reduced  to  39.  They  wTere  drawn  up  and  ratified  in  Latin,  but  when  they 
were  printed,  as  was  done  both  in  Latin  and  English,  the  29th  was  omitted,  and  so  the 
number  was  further  reduced  to  38.  From  these  38  there  was  a  further  omis¬ 
sion,  viz.,  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  article,  which  declares  that  “the  church  hath 
power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.”  As  all 
the  records  of  convocation  perished  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
how  these  omissions  arose.  However,  in  1571,  the  articles  once  more  underwent  revision. 
Archbishop  Parker  and  bishop  Jewel  made  a  few  trifling  alterations,  and  the  29th  being 
restored,  the  convocation  which  was  then  sitting  ratified  them  both  in  Latin  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  an  act  of  parliament  wTas  passed  in  that  year  compelling  the  clergy  to  subscribe 
“such  of  them  as  only  concern  the  confession  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.”  There  still,  however,  remained  some  difficulty  as  to  which 
•was  the  authorized  copy,  some  of  the  copies  being  printed  with,  and  others  without, 
the  disputed  clause  of  the  20th;  but  this  was  finally  settled  by  the  canons  passed  in  the 
convocation  of  1604,  which  left  the  39  articles  as  they  now  stand.  “  His  majesty’s 
declaration,”  which  precedes  them,  and  directs  that  they  shall  be  interpreted  “  in  their 
literal  and  grammatical  sense,”  was  prefixed  by  Charles  I.  in  1628. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  from  what  other  sources  the  39  articles  are  derived. 
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Some  of  them,  as  the  1st,  2d,  25th,  and  31st,  agree  not  only  in  their  doctrine,  but 
in  most  of  their  wording,  with  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  The  9th  and  16th  are 
clearly  due  to  the  same  source.  Some  of  them,  as  the  19th,  20th,  25tli,  and  34th, 
resemble,  both  in  doctrine  and  verbally,  certain  articles  drawn  up  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  annotated  by  the  king’s  own  hand.  The  11th  article, 
on  justification,  is  ascribed  to  Cranmer,  but  the  latter  part  of  it  only  existed  in  the 
articles  of  1552.  The  17th,  on  predestination,  may  be  traced  to  the  writings  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon. 

The  39  articles  have  been  described  as  “containing  a  whole  body  of  divinity.” 
This  can  hardly  be  maintained.  They  contain,  however,  what  the  church  of  England 
holds  to  be  a  fair  scriptural  account  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  together 
with  a  condemnation  of  what  she  considers  to  be  the  principal  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  of  certain  Protestant  sects.  As  far  as  they  go  and  there  are  many  things 
unnoticed  by  them)  they  are  a  legal  definition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England 
and  Ireland;  though  it  is  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  that  members  of  that  com¬ 
munion  look  for  the  genuine  expression  of  their  faith.  They  were  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Irish  church  in  1635,  and  by  the  Scotch  Episcopal  church  at  the  close  of 
the  18th  century.  Corpus  Cliristi  college,  Cambridge,  contains  the  only  copies  of  the  A. 
in  manuscript  or  print  that  are  of  any  authority.  Amongst  them  are  the  Latin  manu¬ 
script  of  the  A.  of  1562,  and  the  English  manuscript  of  the  A.  of  1571,  each  with  the 
signatures  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  who  subscribed  them.  See  An  Account  of  the 
Thirty-nine  A.,  By  Dr.  Lamb, 

For  other  “  Articles,”  see  Lambeth,  Perth,  and  Schmalkald. 

ARTICULA'TA,  or  Artic'ulated  Animals,  one  of  the  great  primaiy  divisions  of  the- 
animal  kingdom,  according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier,  who  in  this  is  followed  by  recent 
naturalists  generally.  The  term  indicates  not  the  possession  of  articulated  members,  but 
the  articulated  structure  of  the  whole  body.  The  A.  are  composed  of  segments  articu¬ 
lated  or  jointed  together  in  a  line,  each  segment  being  formed  of  one  or  more  rings, 
which  in  some  appear  externally  as  mere  transverse  folds  in  a  soft  skin,  but  are 
often  covered  with  a  hard  substance  similar  in  chemical  composition  to  the  bones 
of  vertebrated  animals.  To  this  the  muscles  are  attached,  and  it  has  sometimes 
received  the  name  of  an  external  skeleton — a  name  perhaps  suggestive  of  closer  and 
more  numerous  analogies  to  the  bony  framework  of  the  vertebrated  animals  than  actually 
exist.  In  some  of  the  A.  the  rings  are  almost  equally  developed ;  in  others,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  very  great.  They  are  divided  into  those  which  have  and  those  which  have  not 
articulated  members,  the  first  subdivision  including  insects,  araclmida,  Crustacea,  and 
myriapoda;  the  latter,  annelida  and  entozoa.  Some  naturalists  rank  cirrhopoda 
(barnacles,  acorn-shells,  etc.)  among  the  A.,  and  regard  them  as  intermediate  between 
these  two  subdivisions;  others  follow  Cuvier  in  placing  them  among  the  mollusca.  The 
rotifera  (or  wheel  animalcules)  are  also  placed  by  some  in  the  second  subdivision  of  the 
A.,  but  their  right  to  be  so  placed  is  by  no  means  well  established.  It  is  in  the  first 
subdivision  only  that  the  rings  are  very  distinctly  grouped  in  what  are  called  segments 
of  the  animal;  and  even  in  the  myriapoda  (centipedes,  juli,  etc.)  they  often  seem  little 
else  than  mere  repetitions  of  each  other;  whilst  in  some  of  the  Crustacea,  as  the  crabs, 
the  trunk  becoming  encased  in  a  hard  envelope,  the  segments  become  immovably  united, 
so  that  they  no  longer  appear  as  distinct.  A  few  only  of  the  lowest  A.,  however,  are 
destitute  of  a  distinct  head,  in  which  are  placed  the  eyes  and  other  organs  of  special 
senses,  with  regard  to  which  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  different  classes.  In 
it  also  they  usually  have  jaws  for  seizing  their  food  and  cutting  or  tearing  it  to  pieces. 
Their  jaws  do  not  open  vertically,  as  in  vertebrate  animals,  but  laterally;  and  there  are 
frequently  several  pairs  of  them.  Some,  however,  have  the  mouth  adapted  merely  for 
suction.  The  alimentary  tube  often  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of 
the  body  to  the  other;  and  when  it  is  convoluted,  its  convolutions  are  usually  few. 
There  is  no  proper  heart;  but  instead  of  it,  we  find  a  dorsal  vessel ,  a  tube  carried  along  the 
central  line  of  the  body  near  the  back  or  upper  side,  and  divided  in  a  manner  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  division  of  the  body  into  rings  and  segments;  a  general  connection 
being  thus  maintained,  whilst  each  segment  or  each  ring  lias  to  a  certain  extent  a  system 
of  circulation  for  itself.  Respiration  is  effected  either  by  gills  ( branchiae ),  which  is  the 
case  in  those  A.  that  live  in  water,  or  by  air-tubes  (trachea)  and  sacs;  and  the  aeration  of 
the  blood  taking  place  not  merely  in  one  or  two,  but  in  many  of  the  rings,  great  mus¬ 
cular  power  and  activity  are  maintained  without  a  very  active  circulation.  The  muscular 
power  is,  indeed,  greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  in  the  A.  than  in  any  other  animals. 
The  blood  is  usually  white;  in  some  of  the  annelida  alone  it  is  red;  but  this  color  (see 
Annelida)  does  not  indicate  any  approach  to  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  although 
even  Cuvier  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  reason  for  assigning  to  the  annelida  the 
first  place  among  the  A.  The  nervous  system  exhibits  a  great  similarity  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  A.,  and  corresponds  in  its  general  plan  with  their  system  of  circulation. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  small  nervous  masses  or  ganglia,  arranged  in  a  chain  alon^ 
the  central  line  of  the  body  on  the  under  side  of  the  animal.  A  ganglion  in  the  head  is 
often  termed  the  brain,  and  from  it  proceed  the  optic  nerves  and  other  nerves  of  the 
special  senses;  but  it  by  no  means  perfectly  corresponds  to  the  brain  in  vertebrate 
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.There  iS!  u?u+ally  a  ganglion  for  each  ring.  The  ganglia  themselves  are 
uble  or  composed  of  two  halves,  more  or  less  distinctly  separ¬ 
ated;  the  connecting  cord  also  is  double.  In  those  A.  which 
have  articulated  limbs,  the  ganglia  are  largest  in  the  parts  of 
the  trunk  with  which  the  limbs  are  connected,  whilst  they 
almost  disappear  from  the  more  unimportant  rings;  in  the  crabs, 
and  some  other  tailless  or  very  short  tailed  Crustacea,  they  are 
condensed  into  two  masses. 

The  remains  of  the  A.  in  the  fossiliferous  rocks  are  numerous, 
although  often  so  fragmentary  and  imperfect  that  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  genus  and  species  is  impossible,  and  their  complex 
organization  cannot  be  thoroughly  investigated.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  many  of  them  differed  much  from  any  animals 
now  known  to  exist,  and  changes  can  be  observed  from  one 
geologic  period  to  another;  the  great  crustacean  family  of  the 
trilobites  (q.v.),  for  example,  being  found  only  in  the  palaeozoic 
locks.  Markings,  supposed  to  be  the  tracks  and  burrows  of 
marine  worms,  appear  among  the  earliest  traces  of  animal  life. 

ARTICULATE  SOUNDS.  See  Letters.  Nervous^y^m  °f  an 


r  ARTIilCfAL  HORIZON,  a  reflecting  surface,  usually  of  quicksilver  in  an  open 
dish  useful  in  finding  altitude  when  the  natural  horizon  is  indefinable,  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  zero  for  all  instruments  by  which  altitude  is  measured 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS.  With  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  artificial  hand  of  the 
Lerman  knight,  Gotz  von  Berliclmigen^— who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c. 
(151o),  and  who  vTas  named  The  Iron-handed — which  weighed  three  pounds,  wras  so 
constiucted  as  to  giasp  a  sword  or  lance,  and  was  invented  by  a  mechanic  of  Nurem- 
bcig,  our  knowledge  of  aitificial  limbs  dates  from  the  time  of  Ambrose  Pare  w’hose 
(Euvres  de  Ghirurgie  were  published  in  1575.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  that  volume,  as 
translated  by  Thomas  Johnson  in  1605,  shows  “  by  what  means  arms,  legs,  and  hands 
may  be  made  by  art,  and  placed  instead  of  the  natural  arms,  legs,  and  hands  that  are 
cut  off  or  lost.”  No  improvements  worthy  of  record  were  made  from  the  time  of 
Ambrose  Pare  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  Baillif  of  Berlin  con¬ 
structed  a  hand  wdiich  did  not  exceed  a  pound  in  weight,  and  in  which  the  fingers, 
without  the  aid  of  the  natural  hand,  not  only  exercised  the  movements  of  flexion°and 
extension,  but  could  be  closed  upon  and  retain  light  objects,  such  as  a  hat,  and 
even  a  pen.  “Artificial  hands,”  says  Mr.  Heather  Bigg,  “are  now  constructed,  by 
means  of  which  a  pin  may  be  picked  up  from  the  ground,  a  glass  raised  to  the  lips, 
food  carried  to  the  mouth,  and  a  sword  drawn  from  its  scabbard  and  held  with  con¬ 
siderable  firmness;  while  a  combined  arm  and  hand  is  fabricated,  which  is  equal  to 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  histrionic  declamation.” — Orthopraxy,  1865,  p.  157.  The 
utility  of  an  artificial  arm  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the  stump.  A  stump 
above  the  elbow  is  best  suited  for  an  arm  when  it  gradually  tapers  to  its  lowest  end, 
and  terminates  in  a  rounded  surface.  When  an  arm  is  removed  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  there  is  no  stump^  an  artificial  arm  can  still  be  fixed  in  its  proper  place  by 
means  of  a  corset.  In  amputation  below  the  elbow-joint,  the  best  stump  is  one  which 
includes  about  two  thirds  of  the  forearm;  while  a  stump  formed  by  amputation  at  the 
wrist  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  simplest  form  of  artificial  arm  intended  to  be 
attached  to  a  stump  terminating  above  the  elbow,  “consists  of  a  leathern  sheath 
accurately  fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stump.  The  lower  end  of  the  sheath  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  wooden  block  and  metal  screw-plate,  to  which  can  be  attached  a  fork  for 
holding  meat,  a  knife  for  cutting  food,  or  a  hook  for  carrying  a  weight.” — Op.  cit. 
p.  160.  The  arm  should  be  so  carried  as  to  represent  the  position  of  the  natural  arm 
when  at  rest.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  shoulder  and  breast  straps,  and  forms  a 
light,  useful,  and  inexpensive  substitute  for  the  lost  member.  More  complicated  and 
therefore  more  expensive  pieces  of  apparatus  are  made,  in  which  motion  is  given  to  the 
fingers,  a  lateral  action  of  the  thumb  is  obtained,  and  the  wrist-movements  are  partially 
imitated;  and  a  degree  of  natural  softness  is  given  to  the  hand  by  a  covering  of  gutta¬ 
percha  and  India-rubber.  Such  a  hand,  says  Mr.  Bigg,  is  often  more  symmetrical  in 
aspect  than  the  natural  hand,  but  it  possesses  no  efficient  grasping  power.  Hence  provi¬ 
sion  has  to  be  made  for  attaching  various  instruments  to  its  palm,  such  as  special  hooks, 
which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  for  driving,  shooting,  etc. ;  apparatus  for  using  the 
knife  and  the  fork,  for  grasping  the  pen,  etc. :  indeed,  the  number  and  variety  of  instru¬ 
ments  capable  of  being  applied  to  an  artificial  hand  are  extremely  great.  Nothing  has 
tended  so  much  to  the  very  highest  development  of  artificial  arms  and  hands,  as  an  acci- 


*  The  iron  hand  of  this  knight,  who  has  been  immortalized  by  Goethe,  is  preserved  at  Jaxthausen, 
near  Heilbronn,  and  a  duplicate  of  it  is  in  the  Schloss  at  Erbach,  in  the  Odenwald.  It  is  stated  m 
Scott’s  Border  Antiquities ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  206,  that  the  family  of  Clephane  of  Carslogie  “have  been  in 
possession  from  time  immemorial  of  a  hand  made  in  the  exact  representation  of  that  of  a  man, 
curiously  formed  of  steel,”  which  was  conferred  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  on  a  laird  of  Cars¬ 
logie,  who  had  lost  his  hand  in  the  service  of  his  country.— See  Notes  and  Queries  for  July  17,  1867, 
p.  35. 
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dent  which  happened  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  the  celebrated  French- 
tenor,  M.  Roger,  who  lost  his  right  arm  above  the  elbow.  It  was.  necessary  for  his 
future  appearance  on  the  stage,  that  he  should  have  an  artificial  limb,  which  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  histrionic  action,  and  permit  him  to  grasp  a  sword  and  draw  it 
from  its  scabbard.  Such  a  contrivance  was  invented  in  1845  by  Van  Petersen,  a  Prus¬ 
sian  mechanician,  and  the  French  academy  of  sciences  commissioned  MM.  Gambey, 
Rayer,  Velpeau,  and  Magendie  to  report  upon  it.  For  a  history  of  the  nature 
of  the  limb,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  which  appeared  in  the  Comptes 
Rendus  for  that  date,  or  to  Mr.  Bigg’s  Orthopraxy ,  pp.  176-181.  The  apparatus,  which 
weighs  less  than  18  oz.,  was  tested  upon  a  soldier  who  had  lost  both  arms.  By  its, 
aid  he  was  enabled  to  pick  up  a  pen,  take  hold  of  a  leaf  of  paper,  etc. ;  and  the  old 
man’s  joy  during  the  experiment  was  so  great,  that  the  academy  presented  him  with  a 
pair  of  these  arms.  Van  Petersen’s  conceptions  have  been  extended  and  improved  by 
Messrs.  Charriere,  the  celebrated  surgical  mechanics  of  Paris,  aided  by  M.  Huguier,  the 
well-known  surgeon.  A  very  marvelous  arm  has  also  been  almost  simultaneously  con¬ 
structed  by  M.  Bechard,  which,  “by  means  of  a  single  point  of  traction,  placed  in  pro¬ 
nation,  executes  first  the  movement  of  supination,  next  in  succession  the  extension  of 
the  fingers  and  abduction  of  the  thumb:  the  hand  is  then  wide  open.” — Bigg,  op.  cit. 
p.  190. 

Artificial  legs,  having  fewer  requirements  to  perform  than  artificial  arms,  are  com¬ 
paratively  simple  in  structure.  AVe  borrow  the  description  of  the  ordinary  bucket  leg 
in  common  use  amongst  the  poorer  classes  from  Mr.  Bigg’s  Orthopi'axy .  “It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  hollow  sheath  or  bucket,  accurately  conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  stump, 
and  having — in  lieu  of  the  more  symmetric  proportions  of  the  artificial  leg — a  ‘  pin, 
placed  at  its  lower  end  to  insure  connection  between  it  and  the  ground.  This  form 
of  leg  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  when  expense  is  an  object,  as  it  really  fulfills 
all  the  conditions  excepting  external  similitude  embraced  by  a  better  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism.  It  is  likewise  occasionally  employed  with  benefit  by  those  patients  who,  from  lack 
of  confidence,  prefer  learning  the  use  of  an  artificial  leg  by  first  practicing  with  the 
commonest  substitute.”  As,  when  the  body  rests  on  a  single  leg,  the  center  of  gravity 
passes  through  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  it  is  essential  that  the  bucket  should  be  so 
made  as  to  have  its  sole  point  of  bearing  against  this  part  of  the  pelvis. 

Of  the  more  complicated  forms  of  artificial  leg,  three  are  especially  popular.  The 
first  of  these  is  of  English  origin,  and,  owing  to  its  having  been  adopted  by  the  late 
marquis  of  Anglesea,  is  known  as  the  Anglesea  leg.  For  a  description  of  it  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Gray’s  work  on  Artificial  Limbs,  one  of  the  firm  of  Grays  having  been  the 
constructor  of  the  legs  used  by  the  marquis.  This  was  for  a  long  time  the  fashionable 
artificial  leg.  The  second  leg  worthy  of  notice  is  that  invented  by  an  American  named 
Palmer,  and  called  the  Palmer  leg.  From  its  lightness  and  the  greater  ease  of  walking 
with  it,  it  has  long  superseded  the  Anglesea  leg  in  America.  In  the  third  of  these  legs,  also 
invented  in  America,  and  knowm  as  Dr.  Ely’s  leg,  the  principal  faults  of  the  two  other 
legs  have  been  completely  overcome.  The  advantages  of  this  leg  are  thus  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Bigg,  who  has  fully  described  and  figured  its  mechanism:  (1.)  Adaptation  to  all 
amputations  either  above  or  below  the  knee.  (2.)  Rotation  and  lateral  action  of  the 
ankle-joint.  (3.)  Power  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  walk  with  ease  on  any  surface, 
however  irregular,  as,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  ankle-joint,  the  sole  of  the  foot  readily 
accommodates  itself  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  which  is  an  advantage  never 
before  possessed  by  any  artificial  limb.  (4.)  The  ankle-joint  is  rendered  perfectly  inde¬ 
structible  by  ordinary  wear,  owing  to  its  center  being  composed  of  a  glass  ball  resting  in 
a  cup  of  vulcanite;  thus  it  never  gets  out  of  repair,  as  the  Anglesea  leg  but  too  frequently 
does,  and  the  original  cost  is  almost  the  only  one  the  patient  incurs.  (5.)  The  action  of  the 
ankle-joint  is  created  by  five  tendons,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  position  assigned 
to  them  in  a  natural  leg.  These  tendons  are  capable  of  being  rendered  tight  or  loose  in 
a  few  instants,  so  that  the  wearer  of  the  leg  has  the  power  of  adjusting  with  precision 
the  exact  degree  of  tension  from  which  he  finds  the  greatest  comfort  in  walking,  and 
also  of  giving  the  foot  any  position  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  (6.)  There  is  a  self-acting 
spring  in  the  knee-joint,  urging  the  leg  forward  in  walking,  and  imparting  automatic 
motion,  thus  avoiding  the  least  trouble  to  the  patient,  who  finds  the  leg  literally  and  not 
metaphorically  walk  by  itself.  (7.)  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  beautiful  flesh-colored 
enamel,  thus  avoiding  the  clumsy  appearance  of  the  wood,  as  is  always  found  in  an 
Anglesea  leg,  admitting  of  its  being  washed  with  soap  and  water  like  the  human  skin. 
(8.)  At  the  knee-joint  there  is  a  mechanical  arrangement  representing  the  crucial  liga¬ 
ments,  and  affording  natural  action  to  that  articulation  by  which  all  shock  to  the  stump 
in  walking  is  avoided.  This  leg  is  patented,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  somewhat, 
expensive. 

In  cases  of  arrested  development  of  the  lower  limbs,  short-legged  persons  may  be 
made  of  the  ordinary  height  by  the  use  of  two  artificial  feet  placed  twelve  or  more 
inches  below  the  true  feet,  and  attached  to  the  legs  by  means  of  metallic  rods,  jointed  at 
the  knee  and  ankle. 

Other  parts  not  entitled  to  be  called  limbs,  can  also  be  replaced  by  mechanical  art — 
such  as  the  nose,  lips,  ears,  palate,  cheek,  and  eye.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of 
plastic  surgery,  deficiencies  of  the  nose,  lips,  and  palate  can  usually  be  remedied  by  an 
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operation;  cases,  however,  may  occur  wiiere  an  artificial  organ  is  required.  Artificial 
ears  are  molded  of  silver,  painted  the  natural  color,  and  fixed  in  their  place  by  a  spring 
over  the  vertex  of  the  head.  Loss  of  an  eye  causes  sad  disfigurement;  but  the  artificial 
eyes  of  Boissonneau  (see  his  Renseignements  Generaux  sur  les  Yeux  Artificials,  leur  Adop¬ 
tion  et  leur  Usage),  which  have  been  shown  in  all  the  recent  public  exhibitions,  completely 
throw  all  others  in  the  shade,  and  cannot  be  detected  without  the  closest  inspection. 
For  further  details  on  all  these  subjects  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Bigg’s  volume,  which  is  a 
complete  encyclopaedia  on  these  and  allied  topics. 

ARTI'GAS,  Jose,  1755-1851;  a  Montevidean  officer  and  dictator.  At  at  early  age 
he  went  into  service  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  insurrection  against  Spain,  and  won  a  num¬ 
ber  of  victories.  He  then  joined  the  republican  army  besieging  the  Brazilian  troops 
occupying  Montevideo,  but  lie  acted  so  independently  that  the  director  outlawed  him. 
A.  then  organized  a  force  of  guachos  (cattle-drivers),  defeated  the  troops  sent  against  him, 
and  forced  the  junta  to  give  him  the  whole  of  Uruguay,  and  recognize  him  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  chief.  He  drove  the  Portuguese  out  of  Montevideo,  became  dictator,  and  in 
1815  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  take  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  defeated  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  1820  fled  to  Paraguay;  but  the  dictator  there  sent  him  to  Candelaria,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  as  a  political  exile. 

ARTILLERY.  The  various  meanings  given  to  this  wmrd  render  it  desirable  that  the 
reader  should  know  under  what  headings  in  the  Encyclopaedia  to  look  for  information  on 
the  subject.  Sometimes  A.  means  large  cannon  or  ordnance  of  every  kind;  sometimes 
it  includes  the  shot  and  shell  as  well  as  the  cannon ;  sometimes  it  applies  to  the  soldiers, 
officers  and  men,  who  manage  the  large  cannon  in  military  battles  and  sieges;  some¬ 
times  it  designates  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  cannon,  the  personnel  as  well  as  the  materiel. 
In  the  present  work,  the  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  as  a  class,  are  described  under  Can¬ 
non;  while  the  specialties  of  each  kind  will  be  found  briefly  noticed  under  such  head¬ 
ings  as  Carronade,  Howitzer,  Gun,  Mortar,  Shell-gun,  etc. ;  and  in  some  cases 
under  the  names  of  the  inventors,  as  Armstrong  Gun,  Lancaster  Gun,  etc.  By  this 
arrangement  we  shall  be  enabled  to  confine  the  word  A.  to  such  articles  as  relateinore 
especially  to  the  personnel  of  the  service — the  skilled  soldiers  who  have  to  deal  with  large 
pieces  of  ordance  in  land- warfare.  It  may,  however,  be  well  here  to  explain  that  the 
term  Equipment  of  A.  is  applied  to  a  combination  of  men,  materiel,  and  horses,  suitable 
for  coast-defenses,  sieges,  or  the  arming  of  fortified  posts.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
equipments  of  light  A.,  under  the  names  of  horse,  field,  rocket,  mountain,  and  reserve; 
and  others  of  heavy  A.,  for  the  attack  and  defense  of  coasts  and  fortified  places.  These 
various  equipments  are  generally  divided  into  smaller  collections  called  batteries  (q.v.), 
for  more  easy  control  and  maneuvering.  Brief  explanations  will  be  found  under  nearly 
all  the  names  here  indicated.  See  War-Services. 

ARTILLERY  (ante).  The  history  of  A.  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder,  which  is  popularly  attributed  to  Roger  Bacon  and  Barthold  Schwarz,  two 
monks  of  the  13th  c.,  although  a  mixture  of  niter,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  was  used  for 
explosive  purposes  by  the  Chinese  during  the  9th  century.  Its  introduction  into  Euro¬ 
pean  warfare  is  due  to  the  Moors,  for  mention  is  made  of  A.  at  Cordova  in  1280.  Fer¬ 
dinand  IV.,  of  Castile,  took  Gibraltar  with  A.  in  1309,  and  cannon  were  used  at  the 
sieges  of  Baza,  Martos,  and  Alicante.  This  arm  soon  became  known  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  French  availed  themselves  of  it  at  the  siege  of  Puy  Guillaume  in  1338,  and 
the  English  had  three  small  guns  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346.  In  the  French  war  of 
independence  against  the  English,  A.  was  much  used;  and  in  1428  Joan  of  Arc  is  said 
to  have  pointed  the  guns  herself.  The  guns  of  the  14th  c.  were  of  the  rudest  design;  in 
the  15th  c.  Charles  VIII.  of  France  used  an  improved  A.  in  his  Italian  campaigns,  and 
to  this  arm  also  Louis  XII.  largely  owed  his  success  in  Italy.  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  did  much  for  its  advancement.  During  the  16th  c.,  brass  guns  and 
cast-iron  projectiles  were  adopted  throughout  Europe,  while  Tartaglia  in  Italy  made 
great  improvements  in  gunnery,  and  invented  the  gunner’s  quadrant.  During  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  case-shot,  the  German  hagelkugel,  was  invented,  and  shells  were 
fired  from  mortars.  The  first  half  of  the  17th  c.  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  A. 
Henry  IV.  of  France  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  its  coming  importance,  and  occu¬ 
pied  himself  diligently  with  its  improvement.  Maurice  and  Henry  Frederick  of  Nassau 
made  much  advancement  in  it,  but  it  was  under  the  great  Swedish  warrior,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  that  A.  first  began  to  take  its  true  position  on  the  battle-field.  He  attached 
two  guns  to  each  regiment,  and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  battalion 
system  of  guns;  he  proved  its  utility  in  the  celebrated  thirty  years’  war.  During  his 
life  he  did  much  to  forward  the  science  of  A.,  increasing  its  mobility  and  its  rapidity  of 
fire,  and  raising  the  proportion  of  guns  to  over  6  for  1000  men.  In  England  the  lab¬ 
oratory  at  Woolwich  was  established  in  1672,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  A.  took  place 
in  1682  under  the  master-gen.,  Lord  Dartmouth.  Louis  XIV.  established  a  special  A. 
force,  raised  in  1671  a  regiment  for  A.  duty,  and  in  1690  founded  the  first  A.  schools. 
The  inventions  of  the  elevating  screw,  the  prolonge,  and  the  priming  tube  filled  with 
powder,  were  made  during  his  reign.  The  Prussian  A.  was  very  backward  during  the 
first  part  of  the  18th  c.,  and  Frederick  the  great  did  not  at  first  place  much  value  upon 
its  services.  Although  it  contributed  much  to  Frederick’s  victory  at  Rossbach,  it  was. 
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usually  no  match  for  the  well-handled  Austrian  guns,  which  fact  impressed  him  with 
the  importance  of  giving  more  attention  to  this  branch.  He  therefore  raised  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  guns,  and  established  horse  A.  in  1759.  After  the  seven  years’  war  the  Aus¬ 
trians  recognized  the  importance  of  the  A.  in  modern  warfare,  and  prince  Lichtenstein 
was  commissioned  to  reorganize  it.  The  experience  of  Frederick’s  wars  was  best  utilized 
by  France,  and  under  Gribeauval,  in  1765,  great  reforms  in  the  French  A.  were  com¬ 
menced.  This  officer  had  been  sent  to  Austria  during  the  seven  years’  war,  and  had 
held  command  under  prince  Lichtenstein.  Struck  with  the  improvements  effected  in 
Austria,  he  strove  on  his  return  to  build  up  a  complete  system,  as  to  both  persons  and 
material,  making  a  separate  provision  for  Held,  siege,  garrison,  and  coast  A.  At  first  his 
reforms  met  great  opposition,  but  in  1776  he  became  first  inspector-general  of  A.,  and 
was  able  to  carry  through  his  improvements.  The  French  horse  A.  dates  from  1791, 
and  the  last  step  in  the  complete  organization  of  the  field  A.  was  made  in  1800,  when 
the  establishment  of  a  driver  corps  of  soldiers  put  an  end  to  the  old  system  of  horsing 
by  contract.  Napoleon,  who  was  a  great  A.  officer,  introduced  the  tactical  combination 
with  brilliant  success.  To  his  wars  we  first  look  for  instances  of  the  important  effects 
produced  by  this  arm  in  that  concentration  of  fire,  which  in  those  days  was  produced 
only  by  massing  guns.  Napoleon  III.  made  A.  a  special  subject  of  study;  and  the 
great  treatise  upon  it,  commenced  and  mainly  written  by  him,  is  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject.  Since  the  war  of  1870-71,  in  which  the  French  A.  proved  itself  far  inferior 
to  the  German,  the  French  have  been  actively  engaged  in  experiments  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  superior  guns,  and  have  increased  their  force  of  A.  by  120  batteries. 
Similar  progress  has  been  made  by  the  other  great  European  powers  during  this  century. 
The  British  A.  had  greatly  deteriorated  during  the  18th  c.,and  was  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  other  countries,  but  horse  A.  was  formed  in  1793,  and  a  drivers’  corps  intro¬ 
duced  the  following  year.  At  the  commencement  of  the  19tli  c. ,  the  Prussian  A.  was 
powerful  rather  than  mobile;  but  after  the  disasters  of  1806-7  this  defect  was  remedied, 
and  in  1816  further  improvement  was  made.  In  1872  the  German  A.  was  reorganized, 
the  field  A.  of  each  army  corps  being  augmented  to  17  batteries,  and  divided  into  two 
regiments.  The  Austrian  A.  has  always  been  pre-eminent  both  in  the  excellence  of  its 
material  and  in  tactical  handling  on  the  field.  In  1859,  rifled  guns  were  introduced, 
and  in  1861  gun-cotton  was  substituted  for  gunpowder,  but  was  soon  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned.  Russia  won  special  distinction  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  by  the  power  and  good 
service  of  its  A.,  and  has  continued  to  give  great  attention  to  this  arm.  Having 
adopted  the  breech-loading  system  of  Prussia,  Russia  has  increased  its  field  A.  from 
three  to  four  batteries  per  division,  with  38  batteries  of  mitrailleuses  added. 

Gen.  William  F.  Barry  was  the  organizer  of  the  A.  of  the  union  armies  during  the 
rebellion.  The  aggregate  of  field-guns  was  about  15,000,  with  40,000  horses  and  48,000 
men.  The  number  of  guns  of  position  used  in  field-works  or  intrenched  lines  during 
that  war  was  1200,  served  by  about  22,000  men.  There  are  at  present  in  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States,  5  regiments  of  A.,  with  284  officers  and  2321  enlisted  men. 
The  personal  armament  of  an  artilleryman  of  the  mounted  batteries,  whether  field  or 
siege,  is  a  pistol  and  saber  for  the  sergeants,  trumpeters,  and  drivers;  and  a  saber  only 
for  each  cannoneer.  Those  serving  in  the  sea-coast  fortifications  have  a  rifie-musket 
and  the  full  equipment  of  an  infantry  soldier.  The  material  of  a  mounted  battery  of 
the  U.  S.  field  A.  when  on  a  war-footing  is  6  guns,  6  caissons,  1  battery- wagon,  1  trav¬ 
eling  forge,  and  112  horses;  on  a  peace-footing  it  is  6  guns,  6  caissons,  and  80  horses. 
The  ammunition  of  a  field-battery  for  active  service  in  war  is  400  rounds  per  gun.  The 
organization  of  a  siege-battery  in  the  U.  S.  service  is  4  guns,  1  battery -wagon,  1  travel¬ 
ing  forge,  and  60  horses.  The  ammunition  for  the  siege- battery  is  250  rounds  per  gun. 
The  breech-loading  principle  was  adopted  in  a  clumsy  way  at  the  very  outset  of  cannon 
construction.  John  Owen  first  cast  brass  cannon  in  England  in  1535,  and  a  year  or  two 
later  they  were  manufactured  in  Scotland;  but  no  long  guns  for  firing  hollow  projectiles 
at  long  range  by  direct  fire  were  known  until  col.  Bomford,  of  the  U.  S.  ordnance 
department,  invented  a  cannon  in  1812  called  a  “  columbiad,”  which  proved  very  success¬ 
ful.  Iron  in  some  form  is  the  sole  metal  in  use  for  heavy  artillery;  cast  iron  is  used  for 
smooth-bore  guns  and  for  rifled  guns  in  the  United  States.  Palliser  invented  a  gun  with 
a  steel  interior  tube,  strengthened  by  an  exterior  casting  of  iron ;  and  his  system  became 
very  popular  in  England;  but  the  inventions  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  improved  by 
those  of  Fraser,  proved  far  superior,  and  have  been  generally  adopted.  Russia,  Germany, 
and  other  nations  have  adopted  the  Krupp  system  with  heavy  forgings  of  steel  ingots. 

The  defense  of  war-ships  with  iron  armor  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  size,  weight, 
and  calibers  of  sea-coast  and  naval  cannon,  and  the  whole  method  of  gun-construction 
has  been  altered.  Armstrong  was  the  first  in  England  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  change, 
and  his  method  was  improved  by  Whitworth,  Fraser,  Palliser,  Blakely,  and  others.’ 
Francis  Krupp  of  Essen,  Prussia,  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  which  proved  so 
successful,  that  it  has  been  introduced  in  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and 
Spain.  The  body  of  the  gun  is  fabricated  from  a  solid  ingot  of  low  steel  worked  under 
heavy  steel  hammers,  and  is  strengthened  by  three  or  more  steel  tubes,  shrunk  upon  the 
central  tube  of  the  gun,  the  last  ring,  or  tube  inclosing  the  breech,,  being  forged  in  one 
piece  with  the  trunnions,  without  a  weld.  The  rings  have  various  lengths,  and  the  gun 

diminished  in  thickness  towards  the  muzzle,  not  by  tapering,  but  by  being  turned 
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with  concentric  steps  of  diminished  heights.  Krupp  makes  all  his  projectiles  and  gun- 
carriages  of  steel.  In  the  United  States,  Rodman,  Dalilgren,  and  Parrott  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  art  of  gun-construction.  The  Rodman  gun  is  of  cast  iron;  it  is  cast 
hollow  and  cooled  from  the  inside,  the  exterior  being  in  the  mean  time  kept  from  rapid 
cooling  by  fires  built  around  the  gun  in  the  casting-pit.  The  Dalilgren  gun  is  of  iron 
cast  solid,  and  cooled  from  the  exterior,  very  thick  at  the  breech  up  to  the  trunnions, 
then  diminishing  in  thickness  to  the  muzzle.  The  Parrott  gun,  like  the  Rodman,  is  of 
cast  iron,  cast  hollow,  cooled  from  the  inside,  and  strengthened  about  the  chamber  by 
an  exterior  tube  of  wrought-iron  bars  spirally  coiled  and  shrunk  on.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  Rodman  gun  lined  with  wrought  iron  on  Palliser’s  system  would  prove  a 
highly  effective  weapon.  See  Breech-loading  Arms  and  Needle-Guns,  ante. 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY,  Honorable,  is  the  oldest  existing  volunteer  corps  in 
Britain.  Four  military  bodies — the  A.  C.,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  and  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  were  established  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Tudors;  they  all  still  exist,  but  under  greatly  altered  circumstances.  In  1537,  Henry 
VIII.  granted  a  patent  to  three  persons,  appointing  them  “overseers  of  the  science  of 
artillery,”  for  long-bows,  cross-bows,  and  hand-guns.  They  were  to  constitute  a  guild 
or  fraternity  for  this  purpose,  with  power  to  appoint  assistants  and  successors,  to  pur¬ 
chase  lands,  and  to  use  a  common  seal;  and  their  formal  official  name  became  “The 
Masters,  Rulers,  and  Commonalty  of  the  Fraternity  or  Guild  of  Artillery  of  Long-bows, 
Cross-bows,  and  Hand-guns.”  The  freemen  of  the  guild  or  company  were  empowered 
to  keep  arms,  and  to  exercise  themselves  in  shooting.  In  1605  a  patent  was  granted  by 
James  I.,  intended  chiefly  to  effect  the  preservation  of  the  shooting  and  practising 
grounds  around  London,  for  the  A.  C.  In  1633  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Charles 
I.,  still  further  to  insure  this  object.  In  1638  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  company  the  plot  of  ground  ever  since  called  the  artillery  ground,  near 
Moorfields,  as  a  field  for  military  exercise.  Royal  princes  frequently  enrolled  themselves 
as  members  of  the  company,  usually  as  “  captain  -general.”  In  1719,  George  I.  issued 
an  order  that  all  commission  and  staff  officers  of  the  city  train-bands  (a  metropolitan 
militia)  should  become  members  of  the  A.  C.,  and  exercise  with  the  other  members  at 
all  convenient  times.  The  word  “artillery”  had  heretofore  been  considered  as  applying 
to  bows  and  arrows  as  well  as  to  firearms;  but  the  members  of  the  company,  like  other 
marksmen,  had  almost  abandoned  archery,  without,  however,  making  any  change  in 
their  designation.  In  a  summons  to  the  company  to  meet  for  exercise  on  a  particular 
day  in  1682,  it  is  said;  “Those  gentlemen  that  on  that  day  handle  muskets  are  desired 
to  take  care  that  their  arms  are  clean  and  well  fixed,  and  that  they  bring  with  them  fine 
dry  powder,  and  even  match.”  The  company,  like  many  other  city  guilds,  has  nearly 
•outlived  its  original  purpose.  In  1780,  when  the  “Lord  George  Gordon  riots”  afflicted 
the  metropolis,  the  members  of  the  A.  C.  effectually  protected  the  bank  of  England;  in 
1848,  when  Chartist  riots  were  apprehended,  the  company  was  on  the  alert  to  render 
good  service  if  needed ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1859,  when  an  uneasy  feeling  prevailed  in 
England  concerning  the  designs  of  France,  the  members  polished  their  arms  and  looked 
forward  to  eventualities;  but  the  company  has  never  been  engaged  in  actual  warfare 
with  an  enemy. 

The  A.  C.  “consists  of  members  elected  by  ballot,  who  pay  one  guinea  annual  sub¬ 
scription,  and  supply  themselves  with  dress,  arms,  and  accouterments.  These  payments, 
together  with  the  rental  received  from  a  small  amount  of  real  property,  constitute  the 
fund  out  of  which  the  expenses  are  defrayed.  The  members  learn  rifle-shooting  as  well 
as  artillery  practice;  there  are  certain  days  of  meeting  at  Moorfields;  and  every  summer 
there  are  certain  days  of  drill  and  practice  at  Seaford.  The  corps  comprises  six  infantry 
companies,  a  grenadier  company,  a  light-infantry  company,  a  rifle  company,  and  an 
artillery  company. '  Until  1849,  the  members  elected  their  own  officers;  but  since  that 
year  the  crown  has  appointed  them  on  the  nomination  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  city  of 
London.  The  lieutenant-colonel  appoints  the  non-commissioned  officers. 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY,  The  Ancient  and  Honorable,  of  Boston,  the  first 
regularly  organized  military  company  in  America,  formed  in  1637,  and  copied  from  the 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  London,  dating  from  1537.  The  Boston  company  was 
chartered  June,  1638,  has  always  been  vigorously  sustained,  and  is  noted  for  the  eminent 
citizens  in  its  membership.  It  has  an  annual  parade,  sermon,  and  dinner,  formal  and 
dignified.  Charles  W.  Wilder  is  the  present  captain  (1879).  A  third  and  elaborately 
illustrated  history  of  the  company  is  in  preparation. 

ARTILLERY  CORPS.  Referring  to  Cannon  for  a  history  of  large  pieces  of  ordnance, 
we  here  treat  of  the  organization  of  the  artillery  service.  . 

The  larger  weapons,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  were  sometimes  called 
engines  of  war,  sometimes  artillery,  and  were  worked  by  strong  and  rough  soldiers,  who 
needed  no  particular  apprenticeship  to  that  art.  When,  however,  large  balls  of  iron 
came  to  be  propelled  by  the  irresistible  force  of  gunpowder,  a  great  revolution  gradually 
took  place,  though  garrison-guns  and  siege-guns  were  improved  more  rapidly  than  field 
trims.  Nevertheless,  field-guns  changed  the  wdiole  aspect  of  military  tactics;  for  it 
became  necessary  that  an  army  should  form  in  order  of  battle  at  a  much  gieatei  distance 
from  the  enemy  than  in  older  times.  And  when  the  cannon  were  made  more  rapidly 
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movable,  so  did  tactics  vary.  Gradually,  a  body  of  men  were  set  apart  to  study  the* 
force  and  action  of  gunpowder,  the  lliglit  and  range  of  projectiles,  the  weight  and 
strength  of  cannon,  and  the  maneuvering  of  heavy  masses.  The  French  were  the  first 
to  make  these  researches;  after  them,  the  English;  and  still  later,  the  Germans.  During 
the  thirty  years’  war,  an  important  step  was  taken  in  Germany — that  of  including  the 
artillerymen,  who  were  till  then  a  sort  of  guild,  as  a  component  in  the  regular  army. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Sweden,  Frederick  II.  in  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  I.  in  France,  all 
attached  a  very  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  artillery  as  an  arm  of  the  service. 
After  the  great  wars  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  nearly  all  the  states  of 
Europe  formally  recognized  the  artillery  as  the  third  great  branch  of  military  service 
(next  after  the  infantry  and  cavalry);  indeed,  in  almost  all  present  armies,  it  takes  prac¬ 
tically  the  first  place. 

A.  C.,  or  artillerymen,  are  divided  into  land-artillery  and  marine-artillery.  The- 
land-artillery  is  divided  into  field,  coast,  garrison,  and  siege  artillery.  The  field-artil¬ 
lery  is  subdivided  into  horse  and  foot.  There  are  also  the  special  appellation  of  reserve, 
light,  and  heavy  artillery.  In  most  European  states,  the  artillerymen  are  divided  into- 
regiments,  battalions,  brigades,  and  companies;  but  in  Britain  the  whole  form-  one  enor¬ 
mous  regiment,  which  is  expanded  or  contracted  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
service.  See  Artillery,  Royal  Regiment  of.  When  military  men  speak  of  the 
field-artillery,  they  usually  include  cannon,  carriages,  horses,  ammunition,  and  stores  of 
every  description,  as  well  as  the  artillerymen.  The  distinction  between  heavy  and  light 
artillery  depends  on  the  size  of  the  cannon,  and  the  weight  of  the  shot  and  shell  pro¬ 
pelled  from  them.  For  obvious  reasons  the  construction  of  very  large  field-guns  is. 
avoided.  Military  men  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  precise  figures;  but  there  was  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  a  general  concurrence  in  opinion  that  a  well-appointed  field- 
force  should  have  two  or  three  artillery  guns  to  every  1000  infantry,  and  five  or  six 
horse-artillery  guns  to  every  1000  cavalry.  The  proportion  is  necessarily  affected  by  the 
kind  of  country  and  the  amount  of  available  transport.  During  the  Peninsular  war, 
Wellington  had  seldom  more  than  1  gun  to  every  1000  soldiers;  when  he  entered  France, 
he  had  3  to  the  1000.  Napoleon  preferred  2  per  1000,  with  a  larger  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  than  had  before  been  deemed  necessary ;  and  many  foreign  governments  followed', 
his  example.  Since  the  Franco-German  war,  it  is  held  that  there  should  be  always  with 
the  army  3  guns  per  1000  infantry. 

ARTILLERYMAN.  See  Artillery  Corps;  Artillery,  Royal  Regiment  of. 

ARTILLERY,  PARK  OF,  is  a  collective  name  given  to  the  whole  of  the  guns,  car¬ 
riages,  ammunition,  and  other  appurtenances  essential  to  the  working  of  siege  or  field  A. 
Besides  reserve  guns  and  carriages,  there  belong  to  it  the  ammunition  wagons,  as  well 
for  the  infantry  and  cavalry  as  for  the  A.,  the  implements  and  materials  necessary  for 
repairing  and  completing  equipments,  harness-stores,  field-forges,  laboratories,  and  (in 
some  armies)  transport  and  provision  wagons.  The  personnel  of  a  park  of  A.  consists  of 
A.  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  artillerymen;  besides  a  large  number  of 
smiths,  wheelwrights,  saddlers,  armorers,  drivers,  and  other  mechanics  and  laborers. 
Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  the  place  selected,  as  well  as  to  the  vast  military  stores 
collected  there.  During  a  siege,  the  park  of  A.  is  stationed  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy’s 
fire,  but  in  communication  with  the  besiegers’  trenches.  If  possible,  its  locality  is 
chosen  close  to  some  good  line  of  communication,  either  road  or  river.  All  pioneering 
or  intrenching  tools,  and  all  handicraft  implements,  are  arranged  in  rows  nearest  to  the 
field  of  action,  with  requisite  spaces  for  the  convenience  of  the  storekeepers  and  work¬ 
men.  Behind  these  are  the  materials  for  erecting  batteries,  making  fascines  and  gabions, 
and  filling  sand-bags.  Furthest  removed  from  the  enemy  are  the  magazines,  in  and 
near  which  shot  and  shell  and  other  kinds  of  ammunition  are  stored.  A  large  park  of 
A.  is  usually  divided  into  park-columns,  for  the  sake  of  better  supervision.  Under 
some  circumstances,  the  engineering  park  is  distinct  from  the  park  of  A.,  especially 
where  these  two  arms  of  the  service  are  so  mutually  independent  as  in  the  British  army. 

ARTILLERY,  ROYAL  REGIMENT  OF,  is  the  collective  name  for  the  whole  of  the  A. 
belonging  to  the  British  army.  Under  Artillery  Corps,  the  origin  of  similar  bodies, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  briefly  noticed.  There  was  no  regular  regiment  or  corps 
of  A.  soldiers  in  the  English  army  till  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  when  the  present  royal 
regiment  was  formed.  Since  that  period,  from  some  anomaly  which  is  not  easily 
explained,  all  the  additions  have  been  made  to  the  same  regiment,  instead  of  forming 
new  regiments,  to  be  combined  into  a  division  or  corps.  The  regiment  is  now  almost  an 
army  in  itself;  and  to  increase  the  anomaly,  it  comprises  horse  as  well  as  foot.  The 
foot-A.,  with  medium  guns,  attend  infantry  in  the  battle-field;  and  with  heavier  guns, 
besiege  and  defend  fortified  places;  while  the  horse- A.,  with  lighter  guns,  accompany 
the  cavalry.  The  mounted  artillerymen  were  organized  into  a  body  long  after  those 
who  maneuver  on  foot.  Though  both  corps  form  one  regiment,  they  have  distinct 
designations— the  Royal- A.,  and  the  Royal  Horse- A.  Besides  these  two  corps,  the  regi¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  include  the  Master  Gunners  and  the  Coast  Brigade. 

The  regiment  has  varied  from  18,000  to  36.000  strong  (including  those  placed  upon 
the  East  India  establishment),  during  the  last  20  years.  Formerly,  the  foot  were  divided 
into  battalions,  and  the  horse  into  troops.  Each  company,  with  its  quota  of  guns  and 
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stores,  constituted  a  field-battery ;  and  each  troop,  with  its  quota,  constituted  a  horse- 
battery  The  terms  “company”  and  “troop”  are  now  altogether  abandoned  as  being 
properly  applicable  to  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  both  foot  and  horse  are  divided  into 
brigades  and  batteries.  Under  the  old  organization,  there  was  no  major  among  the  work¬ 
ing  officers,  the  designations  being  captain,  second-captain,  and  lieutenants.  The  grades 
now  are  major,  captain,  and  three  lieutenants  per  battery.  A  battalion  in  former  times 
usually  comprised  8  companies.  When  the  number  of  the  regiment  was  18,000,  it  com¬ 
prised  119  companies  and  troops,  averaging  somewhat  over  150  men  each ;  at  other  times, 
the  companies  varied  from  180  to  200  men  each.  At  present,  a  brigade  usually  com¬ 
prises  8  batteries  of  horse,  or  10  of  field,  or  7  of  garrison  artillery.  A  horse-battery  has 
5  officers  and  151  men;  a  field-battery  (at  home),  5  officers  and  152  men;  and  a  garrison- 
battery,  4  officers  and  from  100  to  150  men,  according  to  the  guns  of  position  in  its 
charge.  The  brigades  of  foot-A.  are  designated  by  ordinal  numbers;  the  brigades  of 
horse- A.  are  designated  by  letters,  from  A  to  F  (omitting  E).  In  the  old  nomenclature, 
the  companies  and  battalions  of  foot-A.  had  numbers — i.e.,  6th  company,  12th  battalion; 
and  the  troops  of  liorse-A.  were  designated  by  letters. 

The  army  estimates  for  1878-1879  will  afford  correct  information  concerning  the 
state  of  the  royal  artillery: 

ROYAL  ARTILLERY. 


Commissioned  officers .  1,193 

Non-commissioned  officers .  2374 

Rank  and  file . 25303 

Horses . ’ . 8750 


ROYAL  HORSE  ARTILLERY. 


Commissioned  officers .  236 

Non-commissioned  officers .  361 

Rank  and  file .  5,320 


Total  men .  35,587 

Horses .  4,600 


Total  horses . ' . .  13,350 


Of  this  number  of  men  11,928  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  East  Indies,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  Indian  revenues. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  royal  A.,  and  the  relation  between  the  men  and  the 
guns  which  they  serve,  as  well  as  some  specialties  of  the  several  kinds  of  service,  will  be 
described  under  Battery.  See  also  the  article  War-Services. 

ARTILLERY,  SCHOOLS  OF.  The  first  school  for  A.  instruction  was  established  by  the 
Venetians  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Soon  afterwards,  Charles  V.  established 
similar  schools  at  Burgos  and  in  Sicily.  The  French  founded  a  school  of  practical  A. 
in  1675;  and  in  1679,  they  added  to  it  a  theoretical  school  at  Douai.  At  present,  France 
has  no  fewer  than  seven  such  establishments.  Saxony  had  an  A.  school  in  1766;  but 
the  other  German  states  were  more  tardy  in  this  work.  In  Prussia,  the  artillery  and 
engineer  schools  are  combined ;  but  in  most  of  the  European  states,  a  separation  between 
these  two  arms  of  the  science  is  made.  In  most  schools  of  A.,  the  officers’  studies  com¬ 
prise  mathematics,  as  much  of  physics  and  chemistry  as  is  necessary  to  the  duties  of  the 
artillerist,  field  and  permanent  fortification,  garrison -warfare,  field-tactics,  military  his¬ 
tory  and  topography,  military  surveying  and  sketching,  drawing  from  the  model,  etc. 
The  practical  exercises  include  the  serving  and  firing  of  guns  and  mortars,  the  laying 
out  and  constructing  of  field-batteries,  and  the  operations  of  the  laboratory  and  A. 
workshop. 

The  head-quarters  for  A.  instruction  in  England  are  at  Woolwich.  A  royal  military 
academy  was  established  there  in  1741,  to  impart  professional  instruction  to  the  artiller¬ 
ists  and  engineers  belonging  to  the  royal  army.  The  East  India  Company  sent  their 
A.  cadet's  to  this  academy  from  the  year  1798  to  1810;  but  afterwards,  until  1861,  they 
maintained  a  separate  establishment  at  Addiscombe  (which,  however,  was  not  wholly 
for  artillery).  At  the  present  day,  the  students  in  the  academy  are  recruited  by  fair  open 
competition.  They  enter  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty ;  and  they  remain 
two  years,  or  such 'longer  time  as  may  fit  them  to  pass  an  examination  for  the  royal  A. 
or  engineers.  The  sons  of  military  officers  are  admitted  on  lower  terms  than  those  of 
other  persons.  The  financial  control  is  under  the  secretary  of  state  for  war;  but  the 
commander-in-chief  regulates  the  discipline  and  internal  arrangements.  There  are  22 
professors  and  instructors  of  various  kinds.  Besides  this  royal  military  academy,  there 
is  at  Woolwich  a  department  of  A.  studies,  for  the  instruction  of  junior  officers  of  A., 
and  for  facilitating  their  visits  to  the  fortifications  and  public  works  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  There  is  also  a  select  committee,  whose  duties  are  not  so  much  educational  as 
experimental;  it  is  a  small  establishment  for  examining  and  reporting  on  the  numerous 
inventions  relating  to  artillery,  brought  before  the  war  office.  The  school  of  gunnery  at 
Shoebury  Ness,  subordinate  to  the  headquarters  of  the  A.  at  Woolwich,  is  for  experiments 
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upon  ordnance,  gunpowder,  and  projectiles,  and  to  exercise  young  A.  officers  in  the 
practical  and  mechanical  duties  of  their  profession. 

ARTILLERY,  SCHOOLS  OF  (ante).  One  was  established  in  the  United  States  in  1823 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  but  discontinued  six  years  later.  Another  school  was  started  in 
1858,  but  was  stopped  when  the  war  began  in  1861.  Near  the  close  of  1867  it  was  again 
established.  It  is  commanded  by  a  colonel  of  artillery,  assisted  by  a  lieutenant-colonel 
and  a  major.  Instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical;  and  each  of  the  artillery 
regiments  in  the  regular  army  has  one  foot-battery  at  the  school,  the  officers  of  the 
several  batteries  being  the  instructors.  The  term  of  instruction  is  one  year. 

ARTIODAC'TYLES,  even-toed,  herbivorous  animals,  a  division  of  the  ungulata,  or 
hoofed;  as  the  cow,  sheep,  camel,  etc. ;  and  some  omnivora;  as  the  hog. 

ARTOCARPA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  of  which  the  bread-fruit 
( artocarpus  incisa)  is  the  type;  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  moracece  (mulberries,  tigs, 
etc.),  and,  like  it,  by  many  botanists  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  urticacm  (nettles,  etc.). 
The  botanical  distinction  between  artocarpacese  and  moraceae  lies  chiefly  in  the 
straight  embryo  and  large  cotyledons  of  the  former.  The  fruit  is  often  a  so-rosis  (a  single 
succulent  fruit  formed  of  the  aggregated  germens  of  a  whole  spike  of  flowers),  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bread-fruit  (q.v.).  There  are  upwards  of  50  known  species,  natives  ex¬ 
clusively  of  the  tropics.  The  milky  juice  of  some  yields  caoutchouc  (q.v.);  and  that 
of  a  few  species  is  so  bland  as  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  milk  (see  Cowtiiee).  The 
juice  of  others  is,  however,  very  poisonous,  as  that  of  antiaris  toxicaria  the  Antjar  poi¬ 
son,  one  of  the  poisons  called  upas  by  the  Javanese.  The  seeds  are  always  wholesome; 
and  those  of  the  musanga  of  the  Gold  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  brosimum  alicastrum  in  the 
West  Indies,  are  eaten  as  nuts.  The  fibrous  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  is  made  into 
cloth  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  that  of  other  species  of  artocarpus  is  capable  of  being 
used  in  the  same  way.  The  bark  of  antiaris  or  lepurandra  saccidora  is  used  in  western 
India  for  making  sacks,  which  are  formed  by  cutting  a  branch  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
sack  wanted ;  and  simply  turning  back  and  drawing  off  the  bark  after  it  has  been  soaked 
and  beaten,  the  wood  being  sawn  off  so  as  to  leave  a  little  portion  to  form  the  bottom  of 
the  sack.  The  fibrous  bark  of  cecropia  peltata,  or  trumpetwood,  is  used  for  cordage  in 
tropical  America.  The  stem  and  branches  are  very  hollow,  and  are  used  for  wind-instru¬ 
ments.  The  wood  of  some  species  is  valuable,  as  that  of  the  brosimum  or  piratinera 
guianensis,  the  snake-wood  of  Demerara.  See  Letter- wood. 

ARTOIS  was  formerly  a  province  of  France,  bounded  by  Flanders  and  Picardy,  and 
almost  corresponding  with  the  modern  department  of  Pas-de- Calais  (q.v.).  The  capital 
of  A.  was  Arras.  Louis  IX.,  in  1289,  made  A.  a  county,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother 
Robert,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  II.,  surnamed  Posthumous,  who  died  in 
1302.  Afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Flanders  and  Burgundy,  but  was  ceded 
to  France  by  treaties  in  1659  and  1678.  Charles  X.,  in  his  early  life,  and  also  after  his 
abdication,  was  known  by  the  title  of  count  d’Artois. 

ARTOIS,  or  ARTHOIS,  Jacques  d’.  See  page  895. 

ARTS,  Degrees  in.  The  term  “A.,”  or  “liberal  A.,”  as  technically  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  studies,  came  into  use  during  the  middle  ages,  and  on  the  establishment  of  uni¬ 
versities,  the  term  “  faculty  of  A.”  denoted  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  science 
and  philosophy,  as  distinguished  from  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  afterwards  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  law.  The  number  of  “A.”  embraced  in  the  full  medieval  course  of  learning 
was  seven:  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric  (constituting  the  trivium),  music,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  rhetoric  (the  quadrivium ).  The  terms  master  and  doctor  were  origi¬ 
nally  applied  synonymously  to  any  person  engaged  in  teaching.  In  process  of  time,  the 
one  was  restricted  to  the  liberal  A.  the  other  to  divinity,  law,  and  medicine.  When 
regulations  were  established  to  prevent  unqualified  persons  from  teaching,  and  an  initia¬ 
tory  stage  of  discipline  was  prescribed,  these  terms  become  significant  of  a  certain  rank, 
and  of  the  possession  of  certain  powers,  and  were  called  gradus,  “steps”  or  “degrees.” 
The  passing  of  the  initiatory  stage,  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Gregory  IX. 
(1227-41),  conferred  the  title  of  bachelor  (q.v.),  and  an  additional  course  of  discipline 
and  examination  was  necessary  to  obtaining  that  of  master.  The  title  of  master  of  A. 
originally  implied  the  right,  and  even  the  duty  of  publicly  teaching  some  of  the  branches 
included  in  the  faculty  of  A. ;  a  custom  which  is  still  retained,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
German  universities,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  Britain  and  France,  where  the  title  is 
nearly  honorary.  The  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  general  head  of 
Degree. 

ART  UNIONS.  These  institutions,  which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  a 
livelier  interest  in,  and  more  liberal  patronage  of,  the  fine  arts  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  have  gone  far  in  modern  times  to  supply  the  place  of  that  encouragement  which, 
:at  an  earlier  period,  they  received  from  princes  and  prelates. 

The  origin  of  A.  U.,  though  claimed  by  the  Germans,  seems  really  to  belong  to  the 
French,  and  to  be  traceable  to  the  stirring  days  of  the  first  Napoleon.  From  France 
they  passed  over  into  Belgium,  where  they  at  o'nce  took  root,  and  established  themselves 
even  in  the  less  important  towns,  ten  years  before  they  were  introduced  into  Germany. 
The  A.  U.  of  Malines  dates  from  1812,  which  is  eleven  years  anterior  to  that  of  Munich. 
But  it  was  in  Germany  that  the  importance  of  the  results  which  A.  U.  were  capable  of 
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producing  first  became  apparent,  and  it  was  from  Germany  that  they  were  carried  into 
England.  The  A.  U.  (Kunstverein)  of  Munich  was  established  in  1823,  and  became  the 
model  of  most  of  those  which  afterwards  arose.  The  example  of  Munich  was  speedily 
followed  (at  the  suggestion,  we  believe,  of  no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than  Alexan¬ 
der  von  Humboldt)  by  Berlin,  and  shortly  thereafter  by  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Breslau,  Hal- 
berstadt,  etc. ;  and  in  less  than  ten  years  there  were  few  of  the  larger  towns  of  Germany 
in  which  A.  U.  were  not  to  be  found.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  A.  U.  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  that  which  was  established  at  Diisseldorf  in  1829,  for  the  Rhine  provinces  and 
Westphalia. .  The  Diisseldorf  association  has  aimed  at  higher  objects  than  A.  U.  have 
usually  had  in  view,  either  in  Germany  or  in  England,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  execution  of  monumental  works  of  art  of  the  highest  class.  In  the  space 
of  20  years  from  its  institution  (1849),  it  had  expended  on  works  of  art  what  in  Germany 
was  regarded  as  the  enormous  sum  of  268,000  thalers,  equivalent  to  about  £40,200  ster¬ 
ling;  and  had  been  the  means  of  placing  24  altar-pieces  in  churches,  11  paintings  on  a 
large  scale  in  public  buildings,  of  which  the  frescos  in  the  council  chambers  at  Elber- 
feld  and  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle  may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  The  association  at  Diissel- 
dorf  also  publishes  an  artistic  periodical  (Correspondenzblatt).  Other  associations  have 
imitated,  not  without  success,  the  association  of  Diisseldorf  in  directing  their  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  great  works.  The  Bohemian  association  at  Prague  has  been 
peculiarly  meritorious  in  this  respect;  and  those  of  Berlin  and  of  Cologne  deserve  the 
highest  commendation  for  the  zeal  with  which  the  first  promoted  the  erection  of  Kiss’s 
magnificent  group  of  the  Amazon  on  the  steps  of  the  museum  at  Berlin,  and  the  second 
urged  on  the  completion  of  wliat  already,  in  its  still  unfinished  condition,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  architectural  monuments  of  northern  Europe — the  cathedral  of  Cologne.  The 
establishment  of  permanent  galleries  of  art  in  the  cities  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,  is  also  regarded  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  higher  objects  of  A.  U. ;  and  in 
this  they  have  been  recently  followed  in  this  country,  as,  for  example,  in  Edinburgh.  In 
Munich  there  is  already  a  very  noble  collection  of  modern  works  of  art,  which  have 
been  brought  together  in  this  manner;  and  another  of  the  same  description  is  in  course 
of  formation  in  Berlin.  Association  galleries  also  exist  in  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Breslau, 
Stettin,  etc.  Groups  of  associations  have  also  been  formed  in  Germany  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  ofi  extensive  works.  The  western  group,  or  cycle,  as  it  is  called, 
includes  Hanover,  Halberstadt  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Gotha,  Brunswick,  and  Cassel;  the 
eastern,  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  Stettin,  etc.  This  arrangement,  by  which  the  influence 
of  these  associations  on  the  highest  class  of  art  must  be  vastly  augmented,  seems  worthy 
of  imitation  in  this  country. 

Scotland,  as  is  not  unusual  where  the  suggestion  comes  from  a  continental  source, 
preceded  England  in  the  establishment  of  A.  U. ;  the  first  that  was  formed  in  Britain 
being  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1834.  The  cause  of  its  introduction  was  not  so  much  the 
hope  of  bettering  the  condition,  as  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  utter  extinction  of 
everything  beyond  mere  imitative  art.  Portrait-painting  continued  to  furnish  the  means 
of  living  to  those  who  practiced  it  with  success;  and  those  who  represented  familiar 
occupations  or  popular  customs,  obtained  a  more  limited  encouragement;  but  it  was 
found  that  precisely  as  the  artist  rose  in  the  scale  of  artistic  endeavor,  and  tended  in  the 
direction  of  ideal  art,  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  his  countrymen,  and  consequently  his 
own  remuneration,  declined.  The  royal  academy  of  London,  and  the  academies  which 
had  been  formed  after  the  same  model  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Dublin,  notwithstanding  the 
annual  exhibitions  which  they  had  instituted,  had  entirely  failed  to  remove  this  evil. 
Private  purchasers  were  not  to  be  found;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  calculated  that  never 
more  than  £300,  and  sometimes  as  little  as  £35,  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  pic¬ 
tures  exhibited  by  the  academy,  and  even  these  insignificant  sums  were  usually  paid  for 
pictures  of  the  very  lowest  class.  Elsewhere,  matters  were  even  worse.  Mr.  Cash,  a 
witness  examined  before  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  on  A.  U.  in 
1845,  stated  that  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  art  union  in  Dublin,  “  in  4  years, 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  royal  Hibernian  academy,  30s.  only  were 
expended  on  the  patronage  of  ‘art.’”  “ Thirty  shillings  annually?”  asked  the  chair¬ 

man.  “  No,”  replied  the  witness;  “thirty  shillings  was  the  entire  sum  expended  in  the 
four  years.”  The  success  of  the  Scottish  association  was  immediate;  and  to  its  founders 
the  public  are  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  the  rapid  progress  which  art  has  made  in 
this  country  during  the  last  20  years.  “A  large  annual  fund,”  says  the  secretary,  in 
his  statement  to  the  above-named  committee,  “  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
paintings  and  sculpture,  and  to  the  dissemination  of  engravings,  was  speedily  realized, 
which  in  the  course  of  9  years  amounted  to  not  less  than  £36,900.  During  the  same 
period,  771  paintings,  40  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  about  30,000  impressions  from  engraved 
plates,  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  association.”  Since  this  period,  the 
annual  funds  of  the  Edinburgh  association  have  continued  steadily  to  increase;  and  its 
promoters,  as  the  results  of  their  disinterested  labors,  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  a 
school  of  art  spring  up  around  them  which  is  probably  second  to  those  of  Munich  and 
Diisseldorf  alone.  Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  into  the  history  of  the  other 
societies  in  Britain  which  have  been  formed  after  the  model  of  the  parent  institution  of 
Edinburgh;  but  some  conception  of  the  success  which  has  attended  them  maybe 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  in  1856  it  was  calculated  that  they  had  expended  not  less 
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than  the  enormous  sum  of  a  million  sterling  on  the  encouragement  of  art.  In  addition 
to  this  direct  expenditure,  what  is  a  very  remarkable,  and  was  to  most  persons  probably  an 
unexpected  result,  was,  that  the  patronage  of  private  individuals,  in  place  of  diminishing, 
greatly  increased,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  during  the  period  in  question. 
Before  concluding  our  sketch  of  the  rise  of  these  very  remarkable  institutions,  it  is 
proper  10  mention  the  A.  U.  of  New  York,  established  in  1838,  which  now  supports 
two  galleries  with  works  of  art  in  that  city,  and  the  members  of  which  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  establish  an  intimate  relation  and  lively  interchange  of  works  between  their 
own  institution  and  that  of  Diisseldorf. 

As  regards  the  constitution  of  A.  U.,  the  following  arrangements  may  be  stated  to  bo 
common  to  them  all.  Each  member,  in  return  for  an  annual  contribution  (in  Britain, 
usually  a  guinea),  receives  an  acknowledgment,  which  acts  as  his  ticket  in  the  lottery  by 
which  the  works  of  art,  purchased  with  the  sum  thus  contributed,  are  distributed 
amongst  the  members.  Generally,  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  contributions  is  retained 
and  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  an  engraving,  which  is  presented  to  those  who  have 
drawn  blanks  in  the  lottery.  The  engraving  is  usually  executed  by  a  local  engraver, 
after  a  work  of  the  local  school  intended  to  be  patronized.  The  association  further 
makes  provision  for  an  exhibition,  either  permanent,  as  at  Munich,  or  annual,  as  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Edinburgh,  consisting  mainly  of  the  works  of  local  artists,  though  most  associ¬ 
ations  now  admit  those  of  strangers.  A  diversit}r  of  practice  has  existed  as  to  the  mode 
of  distributing  the  funds  of  the  unions,  and  much  controversy  has  taken  place  between 
their  respective  partisans.  The  first,  common  on  the  continent,  and  adopted  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  consists  in  putting  the  whole  sum  collected  for  each  year  into  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  gentlemen,  who  are  chosen  for  their  supposed  aesthetic  acquirements  and 
impartiality,  and  requesting  them  to  select  the  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  afterwards 
to  be  distributed  to  the  subscribers  by  lot;  the  second  is  the  London  plan  of  distributing 
the  money  itself  by  lot,  and  then  permitting,  or  rather  compelling,  the  prize-holders  to 
expend  it  on  the  pictures  exhibited,  the  selection  of  the  pictures,  however,  being  left  to 
their  own  taste  and  judgment.  If  the  object  of  these  institutions  be  to  cultivate  an 
artistic  taste  higher  than  that  which  exists  in  the  general  community  for  the  time  being, 
the  advantages  of  the  first  over  the  second  of  these  modes  of  distribution  seem  scarcely 
to  admit  of  question.  The  subject  was  eagerly  canvassed  before  the  select  committee, 
and  their  report  was  that  the  constitution  of  the  Edinburgh  association  was  preferable 
to  that  of  the  London  union.  The  principal  of  the  A.  U.,  under  some  modifications, 
has  been  extended  to  the  patronage  of  art  manufactures.  The  difficulty  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  the  lottery  as  part  of  the  art  union  and  lotteries  of  an  unquestionabty  illegal 
kind  led  in  1846  to  the  passage  of  a  special  act  for  legalizing  bona-f.de  A.  U.  main¬ 
tained  solely  for  the  encouragement  of  art.  See  Exhibitions. 

ARTVIN',  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Trebizond,  100  m.  e.  from  the  t. 
of  Trebizond.  The  inhabitants,  about  6500  in  number,  mostly  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

A  RUM,  a  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  aracem 
or  aroidece.  This  order  consists  of  herbaceous  plants,  some  of  which  are  stemless,  and 
shrubby  plants,  some  of  which  are  arborescent,  and  some  climb  by  aerial  roots,  clinging 
to  the  trees  of  tropical  forests.  The  leaves  are  sheathing  at  the  base,  convolute  in  bud, 
usually  with  branching  veins.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female,  naked,  arranged  upon 
a  spadix ,  which  is  generally  inclosed  in  a  spathe  (q.v.);  the  male  flowers  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  spadix,  and  the  female  flowers  at  its  base.  The  stamens  are  definite  or  indefinite 
in  numbers;  the  anthers  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  and  turned  outwards.  The  ovaiy  is  free, 
generally  one-celled,  many-seeded;  the  stigma  sessile.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  the  seeds 
pulpy,  the  embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  or  mealy  albumen,  with  a  lateral  cleft  in  which 
the  plumule  lies;  the  albumen,  however,  is  wanting  in  some  plants  of  the  order. — As 
thus  defined,  this  order  contains  almost  200  known  species,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical 
countries,  but  some  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  belong  to  colder  climates. — The  limits  of 
the  order  are,  however,  sometimes  extended,  so  that  it  includes  as  sub-orders  typhacece, 
pistiacece,  etc. — The  genus  A.  has  a  convolute  spathe;  the  spadix  naked  at  the  point. 
In  some  species,  a  stench  like  that  of  carrion  is  produced  during  flowering,  as  well  as  a 
remarkable  heat.  Flowers,  in  general,  are  slightly  warmer  than  the  air  around  them, 
the  heat  being  produced  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  some  starcli-like  ingredient  m  the 
sap  of  the  petals,  or  other  parts  of  the  flower;  for  flowers,  instead  of  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  giving  off  oxygen  in  the  sunshine,  like  the  leaves  of  plants,  absorb  oxygen  and 
give  off  carbonic  acid,  like  the  lungs  of  animals.  But  flowers,  in  general,  are  only  one 
degree,  or  one  degree  and  a  half,  warmer  than  the  air,  whereas  the  flowers  of  some  of  the 
arums  and  nearly  allied  plants  are  sensibly  warm  to  the  touch,  and  that  of  A.  cordifolium 
has  been  found  to  have  a  heat  of  121°  F.,  while  that  of  the  air  was  only  66°  F. — The  only 
British  species  is  A.  maculatum,  Cuckow-pint  or  Wake-robin,  which  is  abundant  in 
England  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  growing  chiefly  in  moist  shady  woods  and  under 
hedges.  It  lias  a  tuberous  perennial  root;  its  leaves  are  all  radical,  on  long  stalks, 
strongly  arrow-shaped,  often  spotted;  the  spathe  greenish  yellow,  inclosing  a  rather 
short  violet  or  brownish  red  spadix.  It  produces  scarlet  berries,  1  or  2  seeded,  about 
the  size  of  peas,  clustered  upon  the  spadix.  The  root  has  a  burning  acrid  taste,  which, 
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however,  it  loses  in  drying  or  boiling.  In  a  fresh  state,  it  is  a  drastic  purgative,  too 
violent  for  medicinal  use ;  and,  indeed,  it,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  is  an  active  poison ;  yet  a 
nourishing  farina  is  prepared  from  it,  after  the  acrid  juice  has  been  removed.  This 
farina  is  a  pure  starch,  and  is  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Portland  sago  or  Port¬ 
land  arrow-root.  It  was  formerly  prepared  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  isle  of  Port¬ 
land,  where  also  the  tubers  (conns)  themselves  are  eaten  by  the  country  people.  A  cos¬ 
metic,  called  cypress  powder,  is  made  from  them  in  France,  and  they  are  used  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  They  contain,  indeed,  a  quantity  of  saponine,  to  which 
their  acridity  is  supposed  to  be  owing.  They  lose  great  part  of  their  acridity  in  drying, 
and  were  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  in  impaired  digestion,  a  diuretic  in 
dropsies,  and  an  expectorant  in  chest  complaints.  The  plant  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  India  for  food. —  A.  indicum  is  also  much  cultivated  in  Bengal  for  its  esculent  stems 
and  small  pendulous  tubers. — Acridity  in  the  juice,  and  the  presence  of  an  amylaceous 
substance  of  very  nutritious  quality,  from  which  the  acrid  juice  is  easily  separated,  are 
■characteristics  of  many  plants  of  this  order,  particularly  species  of  caladium  and  coloca- 
sia,  much  used  for  food  in  warm  countries,  under  the  names  cocco  (q.v.),  Eddoes,  etc. 
— Amorphopallus  campanulatus  (A.  campanulatum),  called  Ol  by  the  Bengalese,  is  very 
much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  India  for  its  roots  (flat  underground  corms),  which 
form  a  very  important  article  of  food;  yet  in  a  fresh  state  it  is  so  acrid  that  it  is  employed 
as  an  external  stimulant,  and  is  also  used  as  an  emmenagogue.  Other  species  of  amor - 
phopallus  are  still  more  powerfully  stimulant. — Two  large  species  of  ariscema,  another 
genus  very  closely  allied  to  A.,  were  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  afford  food  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  10,000  ft.  Their  tuberous 
roots  are  bruised  by  means  of  wooden  pestles,  and  thrown  into  small  pits  with  water, 
until  the  commencement  of  acetous  fermentation,  when  the  acridity  is  mostly  dissipated; 
but  the  process  is  so  imperfect,  that  cases  of  injury  from  the  poisonous  juice  are  frequent. 
The  tubers  of  ariscema  atrorubens  (A.  triphyllum  of  Linnaeus),  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  known  as  dragon-root  and  Indian  turnip,  yield  a  pure  white  starch  like 
that  of  A.  maculatum.  Their  medicinal  uses  are  also  similar;  they  are  employed  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  secretions. — The  Dragon-plant,  A.  dracunculus,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens  in  Britain,  although  it  has  a  carrion-like  smell, 
and  its  emanations  are  apt  to  produce  headache  and  other  disagreeable  effects.  It  has  a 
singular  appearance — straight  stalks,  3  ft.  high,  curiously  spotted  like  the  belly  of  a 
snake. — The  peculiar  acridity  of  the  aracece  is  most  remarkably  displayed  in  the  dumb 
cane  (q.v.). 

A' RUN,  a  river  rising  in  St.  Leonard’s  forest,  in  the  middle  of  north  Sussex,  and  after 
a  course  of  35  m.,  falling  into  the  English  channel.  A  canal  unites  it  with  the  Wey,  a 
feeder  of  the  Thames. 

AR  UNDEL,  a  small  t.  5  m.  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arun,  in  a  tertiary  and 
chalk  district,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  South  Downs,  in  the  s.w.  of  Sussex.  It  consists 
mainly  of  a  very  steep  street  rising  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Arun  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill  crowned  by  a  castle.  The  Arun  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons  up  to  the  town. 
Bark  and  timber  are  the  chief  exports.  Pop.  in  ’71,  2956.  A.  was  disfranchised  by  the 
reform  bill  of  1867.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councilors.  The 
castle,  from  its  site,  is  a  striking  object,  and  was  built  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest. 
It  is  an  oblong,  including  5|  acres  within  its  walls.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.,  but,  being  the  baronial  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  the  late 
duke  restored  it  to  its  former  Gothic  magnificence.  The  keep,  containing  the  dungeon, 
is  a  circular  Norman  tower  of  imposing  strength. 

AR  UNDEL,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry 
IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  b.  in  1353,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del  and  Warren.  He  was  first  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  at  the  early  age  of  21,  he 
was,  by  the  pope’s  appointment,  consecrated  bishop  of  Ely.  In  1388,  he  was,  by  the 
same  authority,  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  He  was  also  for  some 
years  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  Having  been  banished  the  kingdom  for  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  first  attempt  which  was  made  to  deliver  the  nation  from  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  Richard  II.,  he  was  honorably  received  at  Rome,  and  by  pope  Boniface  IX. 
nominated  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  with  a  promise  of  future  preferment  in  England. 
In  1396,  he  was  enthroned,  with  great  pomp,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a 
bitter  persecutor  of  the  Lollards  and  followers  of  Wickliffe,  and  a  chief  instrument  in 
procuring  the  horrible  act  for  the  burning  of  heretics  (de  lieretico  comburendo),  passed  in 
the  reign°of  Henry  IV.  He  even  carried  his  bigotry  so  far  as  to  solicit  from  the  pope  a 
bull,  for  digging  up  Wickliffe’s  bones,  which,  however,  was  wisely  refused  him.  He 
also  procured  a  synodal  constitution,  which  forbade  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  Amongst  others  whom  he  caused  to  be  convicted  of  heresy,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  flames,  was  Lord  Cobham,  one  of  the  principal  patrons  of  the  new  sect,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Soon  after,  A.  was  seized  with  an  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  throat,  which  proved  fatal.  He  d.  20th  Feb.,  1413, 

AR  UNDEL  MARBLES,  part  of  a  collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  formed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  c.  by  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  presented  in  1667  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  by  his  grandson,  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk. 
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The  principal  portion  of  it  is  the  “Parian  chronicle,”  consisting  of  the  fragments  of  an 
inscription  in  marble,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  island  of  Paros,  about  263 
B.c.  In  its  perfect  state,  this  inscription  contained  a  chronological  table  of  the  principal 
events  in  Grecian  history  from  the  time  of  Cecrops  (1582  b.c.)  to  the  arclionship  of  Diog- 
netus  (264  b.c.).  The  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  is  lost,  and  the  extant  portion  of  the 
inscription  is  much  corroded  and  defaced.  This  curious  and  interesting  monument,  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  questioned  and  vindicated  with  almost  equal  ingenuity 
and  learning,  was  purchased  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  along  with  many  other  relics  of 
antiquity,  at  Smyrna,  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty.  The  inscription,  and  all 
the  other  principal  sculptures  in  the  Oxford  collection,  are  to  be  found  fully  illustrated 
in  the  relative  publications  of  Selden,  Prideaux,  Maittaire,  and  Chandler,  under  the 
various  titles  of  Marmora  Arundelliana  and  M.  Oxoniemia. 

The  nobleman  whose  name  is  associated  with  these  ancient  marbles  is  worthy  of 
remembrance,  independently  of  his  general  merits,  as  the  first  of  his  order  in  England 
who  liberally  encouraged  the  fine  arts,  and  communicated  the  influence  of  his  own  taste 
and  enthusiasm  in  their  cultivation  to  a  wide  circle  of  imitators  and  successors.  Among 
the  scholars  and  artists  on  whom  his  liberal  patronage  was  specially  bestowed,  were 
Francis  Junius,  the  younger  (his  librarian),  and  Ouglitred,  the  mathematician;  Wences 
laus  Hollar,  the  engraver,  whom  he  brought  over  to  England;  Yandyckand  Inigo  Jones, 
and  the  sculptors  Stone,  Le  Sceur,  and  Fanelli.  His  collection  of  works  of  art,  for  the 
supply  of  which,  from  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  he  engaged  the  services  of  two  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  letters,  Evelyn  and  Petty,  rivaled  the  galleries  of  princes.  After  his 
death,  it  was  unfortunately  dispersed,  and  many  of  his  choicest  treasures  were  forever 
lost  sight  of.  His  collection  of  sculpture  alone,  when  entire,  numbered  37  statues,  128 
busts,  and  250  inscribed  marbles,  besides  altars,  sarcophagi,  fragments,  and  gems. 

ARUN  DO.  See  Reed. 

ARYA,  a  co.  inn.  Hungary;  802  sq.m.;  pop.  ’69,  82,364,  It  is  bounded  on  the  n, 
and  e.  by  Galicia;  is  mountainous  and  sterile,  but  grand  in  scenic  effects.  Timber  is 
the  main  article  of  export.  Chief  t.,  Also-Kubin. 

AR'YAKR  (“early  awake”),  in  Norse  mythology  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun;  the 
other  was  called  Alsvid,  “all  scorching.” 

ARVAL  BROTHERS,  a  priesthood  of  12  members  anciently  elected  for  life  from 
the  highest  ranks  in  Rome,  and  including  the  emperor  when  there  was  one.  Their  duty 
was  to  offer  yearly  public  sacrifice  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  and  the  custom  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Acca  Larentia,  foster-mother  of  Romulus,  who,  with  her  twelve 
sons,  instituted  such  a  festival.  Another  legend  is  that  the  foster-mother  lost  one  of  her 
sons,  and  Romulus  permitted  her  to  adopt  him  in  his  place,  calling  the  twelve  “fratres 
Arvales.”  Though  little  is  said  of  the  A.  B.  by  Roman  orators,  their  records  up  to  a 
high  antiquity,  as  given  by  themselves,  were  inscribed  on  stone.  The  college  consisted 
of  a  master,  vice-master,  flamen,  prcetor,  and  eight  members;  and  among  their  attend¬ 
ants  were  four  boys,  who  were  required  to  be  sons  of  senators,  and  to  have  living  parents. 
Each  officer  wore  a  wreath  of  green,  a  white  fillet,  and  a  white  toga  bordered  with  pur¬ 
ple.  The  great  annual  festival  under  their  charge  was  in  honor  of  Dea  Dia,  who  seems 
to  have  resembled  the  goddess  Ops,  wife  of  Saturn.  It  occupied  three  days,  between 
the  middle  and  end  of  May.  On  the  first  day  was  the  ceremony  of  “  touching”  samples 
of  old  and  young  grain;  on  the  second  day  the  sacrifice  of  two  white  pigs,  a  cow,  and  a 
fat  sheep,  in  a  sacred  grove  beyond  the  city,  followed  by  blessing,  or  “touching,”  sam¬ 
ples  of  grain  brought  by  the  people,  and  after  that  the  dance  and  song  of  brotherhood  in 
the  temple,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  On  the  third  day  there  was 
a  sacrifice  in  the  city.  The  minor  duties  of  the  brothers  were  to  offer  sacrifice  on  the 
birthday  of  an  emperor,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  consulate,  or  for  escape  from  danger,  or 
at  the  starting  or  ending  of  a  journey,  or  on  occasion  of  any  important  event  touching 
the  imperial  family.  On  the  3d  of  Jan.  they  recited  a  particular  form  of  prayer  for  the 
ruling,  emperor,  and  made  sacrifice  to  the  male  and  female  deities. 

ARVICOLA.  See  Yole. 

AR  YAN  RACE,  AR  YAN  LANGUAGES.  The  name  Aryan  (less  properly,  Arian) 
race  or  Arian  family  of  nations  is  now  generally  used  to  designate  that  ethnological 
division  of  mankind  otherwise  called  Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic.  It  consists  of 
two  branches,  geographically  separated,  an  eastern  and  a  western.  The  western  branch 
comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Turks,  the  Magyars 
of  Hungary,  and  the  Finns  of  Lapland  (see  Europe);  the  eastern  comprehends  the 
inhabitants  of  Armenia,  of  Persia,  of  Afghanistan,  and  of  northern  Hindustan  (see 
Hindustan).  The  evidence  on  which  a  family  relation  has  been  established  among 
these  nations  is  that  of  language.  Between  Sanscrit  (the  mother  of  the  modern  Hindu 
dialects  of  Hindustan),  Zend  (the  language  of  the  ancient  Persians),  Greek  (which  is  yet 
the  language  of  Greece),  Latin  (the  language  of  the  Romans,  and  the  mother  of  the  modern 
Romanic  languages,  i.e.,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Wallachian),  Celtic  (once 
the  language  of  great  part  of  Europe,  now  confined  to  Wales  and  some  parts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland),  Gothic  (which  may  be  taken  as  the  ancient  type  of  the  Teutonic  or 
Germanic  languages— including  English— and  of  the  Scandinavian),  and  Slavonic  (spoken 
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in  a  variety  of  dialects  all  over  European  Russia  and  a  great  part  of  Austria),  the 
researches  of  philology  have  within  the  present  century  established  such  affinities  as  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that  the  nations  speaking  them  had  a  common  origin. 
No  one  of  these  nations,  whether  existing  or  historical,  can  claim  to  be  the  parent 
nation  of  which  the  others  are  colonies.  The  relation  among  the  languages  mentioned 
is  that  of  sisters — daughters  of  one  mother,  which  perished,  as  it  were,  in  giving  them 
birth.  No  monuments  of  this  mother-language  have  been  preserved,  nor  have  we  any 
history  or  even  tradition  of  the  nation  that  spoke  it.  That  such  a  people  existed  and 
spoke  such  a  tongue  is  an  inference  of  comparative  philology,  the  process  of  reasoning 
being  analogous  to  that  followed  in  the  kindred  science  of  geology.  The  geologist,  inter 
preting  the  inscriptions  written  by  the  finger  of  nature  herself  upon  the  rock-tablets  of 
the  earth’s  strata,  carries  us  back  myriads  of  ages  before  man  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
all,  and  enables  us  to  be  present,  as  it  were,  at  creation  itself,  and  see  one  formation  laid 
above  another,  and  one  plant  or  animal  succeed  another.  Now  languages  are  to  the 
ethnologist  what  strata  are  in  geology;  dead  languages  have  been  well  called  his  fossils 
and  petrifactions.  By  skillful  interpretation  of  their  indications,  aided  by  the  light  of 
all  other  available  monuments,  he  is  able  to  spell  out,  with  more  or  less  probability,  the 
ethnical  records  of  the  past,  and  thus  obtain  a  glimpse  here  and  there  into  the  gray  cloud 
that  rests  over  the  dawn  of  the  ages. 

When  these  linguistic  monuments  are  consulted  as  to  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Aryan 
nations,  they  point,  as  almost  all  ethnologists  are  agreed,  to  Central  Asia,  somewhere 
probably  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  Paropamisan  mountains. 
There,  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  all  European  history — while  Europe  was  perhaps  only 
a  jungle,  or,  if  inhabited  at  all,  inhabited  by  tribes  akin  to  the  Finns,  or  perhaps  to  the 
American  Indians — dwelt  that  mother-nation  of  which  we  have  spoken.  From  this 
center,  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  movement  which  has  continued  to  act  through  all  history, 
successive  migrations  took  place  towards  the  north-west.  The  first  swarm  formed  the 
Celts,  who  seem  at  one  time  to  have  occupied  a  great  part  of  Europe;  at  a  considerably 
later  epoch  came  the  ancestors  of  the  Italians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Teutonic  peoples.  All 
these  would  seem  to  have  made  their  way  to  their  new  settlements  through  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor,  crossing  into  Europe  by  the  Hellespont,  and  partly,  perhaps,  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  sea.  The  stream  that  formed  the  Slavonic  nations  is  thought  to 
have  taken  the  route  by  the  north  of  the  Caspian.  At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  last 
north-western  migration,  the  remnant  of  the  primitive  stock  wyould  seem  to  have  broken 
up;  part  poured  southwards  through  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya  and  Hindu  Kush  into 
the  Punjab,  and  became  the  dominant  race  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges;  while  the  rest 
settled  in  Persia,  and  became  the  Medes  and  Persians  of  history.  _ 

It  is  from  these  eastern  members  that  the  wdiole  family  takes  its  name.  In  the  most 
ancient  Sanscrit  writings  (the  Veda),  the  Hindus  style  themselves  Aryans;  and  the  name 
is  preserved  in  the  classic  Arii,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Persia,  Aria,  the  modern  Herat,  and 
Ariana,  the  name  of  a  district  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Persia,  and 
extended  by  some  so  as  to  embrace  Bactriana,  Ariana,  or  Airyana,  is  evidently  an  old 
Persian  word,  preserved  in  the  modern  native  name  of  Persia,  Airan,  or  Iran.  Ary  a,  in 
Sanscrit,  signifies  “excellent,”  “  honorable,”  being  allied  probably  to  the  Greek  an'(stos), 
the  best.  Others  connect  it  with  the  root  ar  (Lat.  arare,  to  plough),  as  if  to  distinguish 
a  people  who  were  tillers  ( earers )  of  the  earth  from  the  purely  nomadic  Turanians  or 

Turks.  .  .  .  . 

The  several  members  of  this  ethnological  group  will  receive  special  notice  eacli  in  its 
place.  As  to  the  hypothetical  mother-nation— the  primitive  Aryan  stock  before  separa¬ 
tion,  it  might  seem  impossible  to  affirm  anything  beyond  its  mere  existence  and  locality. 
But  the  ethnologist  does  not  content  himself  with  this.  In  an  admirable  essay  on  Com¬ 
parative  Mythology  (Oxford  Essays,  1856),  prof.  Max  Muller  has  drawn  a  picture  of 
the  Aryan  family  while  yet  one  and  undivided,  in  which  the  state  of  thought,  language, 
religion,  and  civilization  is  exhibited  in  a  multitude  of  details.  Where  the  same  name 
for  an  object  or  notion  is  found  used  by  the  widely  spread  members  of  a  family,  it  is 
justly  inferred  that  that  object  or  notion  must  have  been  familiar  to  them  while  yet 
resident  together  in  the  paternal  home.  It  is  in  this  way  established,  that  among  the 
primitive  Aryans  not  only  were  the  natural  and  primary  family  relations  of  father, 
mother  son,  daughter,  hallowed,  but  even  the  more  conventional  affinities  of  father-im 
law  mother-in-law,  sister-in-law ;  that  to  the  organized  family  life  there  was  superadded 
a  state  organization  with  rulers  or  kings;  that  the  ox  and  the  cow  constituted  the  chief 
riches  and  means  of  subsistence;  and  that  houses  and  towns  were  built. 

One  general  observation  made  b}r  Muller  is  so  interesting  that  yTe  take  the  liberty  of 
Quoting  it  entire.  ‘ ‘  It  should  be  observed,”  he  says,  “  that  most  of  the  terms  connected 
with  chase  and  warfare  differ  in  each  of  the  Aryan  dialects,  while  words  connected  with 
more  peaceful  occupations  belong  generally  to  the  common  heirloom  of  the  Aryan 
language.  The  proper  appreciation  of  this  fact  in  its  general  bearing  will  show  how  a 
similar  remark  made  by  Niebuhr,  with  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin,  requires  a  very 
different  explanation  from  that  which  that  great  scholar,  from  his  more  restricted  point  o^ 
view  was  able  to  give  it.  It  will  show  that  all  the  Aryan  nations  had  led  a  long  life  of 
Deace  before  they  separated,  and  that  their  language  acquired  individuality  and  nation 
ality  as  each  colony  started  in  search  of  new  homes  new  generations  forming  new 
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terms  connected  with  the  warlike  and  adventurous  life  of  their  onward  migrations. 
Hence  it  is  that  not  only  Greek  and  Latin,  but  all  Aryan  languages  have  their  peaceful 
words  in  common;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  all  differ  so  strangely  in  their  warlike 
expressions.  Thus  the  domestic  animals  are  generally  known  by  the  same  name  in 
England  and  in  India,  while  the  wild  beasts  have  different  names,  even  in  Greek  and 
Latin.” 

In  this  mainly  pastoral  life,  the  more  important  of  the  primitive  arts  were  known  and 
exercised:  fields  were  tilled;  grain  was  raised  and  ground  into  meal;  food  was  cooked 
and  baked;  cloth  was  woven  and  sewn  into  garments;  and  the  use  of  the  metals,  even  of 
iron,  was  known.  The  numbers  as  far  as  a  hundred  had  been  named,  the  decimal 
principle  being  followed.  The  name  for  a  thousand  had  not  come  into  requisition  until 
after  the  dispersion,  for  it  differs  in  the  different  Aryan  tongues. 

Finally,  it  was  among  the  yet  undivided  Aryans,  while  abstract  language  did  not  yet 
exist,  while  every  word  was  a  metaphor,  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  for  example,  could 
only  be  expressed  by  his  growing  old  and  dying,  that  those  stories  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
monsters  originated,  which,  with  more  or  less  of  variety,  but  still  with  a  family-likeness, 
formed  the  pagan  mythology  of  every  member  of  the  group.  See  Paleography. 

AR  ZACHEL,  Abraham,  a  Spanish  Hebrew  astronomer  of  Toledo,  who  lived  about 
1060.  He  determined  the  apogee  of  the  sun,  and  wrote  on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
It  is  said  that  his  works  were  in  part  the  foundation  of  the  Alpliousine  tables,  made  by 
order  of  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile. 

AKZIGNA  NO,  a  t.  of  north  Italy,  11  m.  w.  by  s.  from  Vicenza,  in  a  plain  surrounded 
by  hills.  It  manufactures  woolens,  leather,  and  silk  twist.  Pop.  ’71,  2706. 

AS  was  the  designation  both  of  a  Roman  weight  (called  also  libra)  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  an  English  pound  (q.v.),  and  also  of  a  coin  made  of  the  mixed  metal  aes,  or 
bronze.  The  A.  (coin)  originally  no  doubt  weighed  a  (Roman)  pound;  but.it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  reduced  to  of  a  pound,  and  even  lower.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  assign  any  fixed 
value  to  the  A.  About  270  b.c.,  the  denarius  (=  8 kd.)  contained  10  asses;  so  that  the 
value  of  the  A.  was  then  a  little  more  than  3  farthings;  when  16  asses  went  to  the  den- 
arious,  the  value  was  about  a  halfpenny.  It  was  by  the  sestertius  (q.v.)  that  money  was 
reckoned  at  Rome.  The  oldest  form  of  A.  usually  bore  the  figure  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or 
other  domestic  animal  (pecus) ;  from  which  it  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Latin  word 
for  money,  pecunia,  is  derived. 

A  SA,  son  of  Abijah,  and  grandson  bf  Rehoboam,  was  the  third  king  of  Judah.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  was  very  young,  and  his  character  apparently  undevel¬ 
oped,  for  he  allowed  his  grandmother,  Maachah,  to  encourage  idolatry ;  but  on  assuming 
the  reins  of  government,  one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  remove  her  from  all  authority 
“because  she  had  made  an  idol  in  a  grove”  (1  Kings,  xv.  13;  2  Chron.  xv.  16).  His 
zealous  efforts  to  extirpate  the  vices  and  impieties  of  the  people  were  on  the  whole  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  took  away  the  Sodomites  out  of  the  land,  and  the  altars  of  the  strange 
gods,  broke  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves.  For  the  next  ten  years,  he  devoted 
himself  to  strengthening  the  defenses  of  his  kingdom,  and  organized  a  magnificent  army 
of  more  than  half  a  million,  which  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  menace  by 
other  monarchs,  for  one  of  these,  Zerali  the  Cushite,  took  the  initiative,  and  penetrating 
through  Arabia  Petrcea,  invaded  Judah,  but  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter.  Before 
the  battle  commenced,  A.  had  invoked  the  aid  of  Jehovah;  and  some  time  after  the 
victory,  he  and  all  his  people  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  “  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of 
their  fathers  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul”  (2  Chron.  xv.  12).  Peace  lasted 
for  twenty  years  in  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  35th  year  of  A.’s  reign,  war  again  broke 
out  between  him  and  Baasha,  king  of  Israel.  He  sought  and  obtained  the  aid  of  the 
Syrian  monarch,  Benhadad,  but  at  the  expense  of  “the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord;”  and  although  successful  against  his  adversary,  he  was  indignantly  upbraided 
and  threatened  by  the  prophet  Hanani  for  not  relying  on  Jehovah  alone.  A.,  flushed 
with  success,  threw  the  prophet  into  prison,  and,  it  would  appear,  “in  his  rage”  op¬ 
pressed  some  of  the  people  at  the  same  time — perhaps  those  only  who  sided  with 
Hanani,  for  we  know  that  at  his  death  the  nation  honored  him  with  a  splendid  funeral; 
and  the'sacred  historian  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  his  memory,  declaring  that  “A.’s 
heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his  days.”  He  reigned  from  955  to  914  b.c. 

A  SA  DTJLCIS  (i.e.,  sweet  Asa),  a  drug  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic,  deobstruent,  and  diuretic;  also  for  -supposed  virtues  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  kind,  such  as  neutralizing  the  effects  of  poison,  curing  envenomed  wounds, 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  youth  to  the  aged,  etc.  Its  value  was  estimated  by  its  weight 
in  gold.  The  princes  of  Cyrene  caused  a  figure  of  the  plant  producing  it  to  be  struck 
on  the  reverse  of  their  coins,  and  it  was  sometimes  called  laser  cyrenaicum.  The  plant 
is  of  the  genus  thapsia  (of  the  natural  order  umbelliferce ),  either  T.  garganica,  or  a  nearly 
allied  species,  T.  silphium — perhaps  the  drug  was  produced  by  both.  They  are  natives 
of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  Barbary,  and  appear  to  be  very  active  purgatives. 

ASAFCE'TIDA,  or  Assafoetida  (i.e.,  fetid  asa  or  assa),  is  a  gum-rosin,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  exuded  juice  of  the  silphion  of  Dioscorides,  so 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Greek  physicians;  but  which,  perhaps,  was  rather  the  asa 
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■dulcis.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  asa,  which  means  a  staff.  This  drug 
is  brought  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  is  procured  by  drying  the  milky  -juice 
which  nows  from  the  root  of  the  plant  ferula  ( narthex )  A.,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  genus  ferula  by  Linnaeus,  and  to  narthex  by  Dr.  Falconer.  The  root  of  the  A.  plant 
is  long,  and  generally  undivided;  white  inside,  but  having  a  black  covering;  and  con- 
tams  in  its  interior  a  quantity  of  juice  of  an  overpowering  odor,  which  much  resembles 
that  ot  garlic.  Ferula  or  narthex  A.  has  its  radical  leaves  tripartite,  their  segments 
bipmnatmd,  and  nearly  2  ft.  in  length.  The  gum-resin  is  said  by  some  to  be  obtained 
also  from  ferula  persica,  a.  plant  which  has  the  root-leaves  very  much  divided,  and  all 
either  tnpinnate  or  quadripinnate.  The  name  ferula,  like  the  Persian  asa,  refers  to 
the  appearance  of  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Ferula  persica  has  long  been  propagated  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  Britain,  and  even  brings  its  seeds  to  perfection. 

A*  is  prepared  in  the  dry  southern  provinces  of  Persia,  but  chiefly  in  Khorassan  and 
Afghanistan,  and  also  to  the  n.  of  the  Hindu  Kush  range  of  mountains.  About  April, 
the  root-leaves  are  taken  away,  and  the  root  itself  is  more  or  less  exposed  by  removal  of 
the  soil  from  about  it..  After  a  lapse  of  six  weeks,  a  slice  is  cut  horizontally  from  its 
summit,  and  a  thick  white  juice  exudes,  the  smell  of  which  even  exceeds  in  strength 
that  of  the  drug  when  dry.  The  drug  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  market  in  the  form 
of  tears,  but  more  frequently  in  lumps,  which  are  made  up  of  irregularly  shaped  tears, 
agglutinated  together  by  a.  softer  substance,  A.  is  extensively  used  in  medicine,  and 
possesses  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic  properties.  When  taken  internally,  it  undergoes 
absorption,  and  may  be  detected  in  almost  every  secretion  of  the  body,  as  the  saliva, 
breath,  and  urine.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier,  A.  is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  substances:  resin,  65  parts;  volatile  oil,  3.6;  gum,  19.44;  bassorin,  11.66;  vari¬ 
ous  salts,  .30.  In  many  parts  of  the  east,  this  drug  is  used  as  acondiment,  in  which 
respect  it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  garlic  of  some  European  nations. 

A  SAPH,  St.,  a  cathedral  city  and  a  station  on  the  Yale  of  Clwyd  railway,  stands  on  a 
small  hill  between  the  rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy,  in  the  n.w.  of  Flintshire,  Wales.  The 
cathedral  is  a  cruciform  building,  178  by  68  ft.,  and  was  built  in  1284  on  the  site  of  a 
wooden  structure  founded  before  596.  It  has  a  tower  93  ft.  high,  is  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  of  British  cathedrals,  and  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built. 
Kentigern,  or  St.  Mungo,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  his  disciple,  St.  A.,  are  said  to  have 
founded  the  see  of  St.  A.  in  the  6th  century.  The  bishop,  who  has  a  revenue  of  £4200,  is 
patron  of  121  of  the  148  benefices  in  the  diocese.  Pop.  in  ’71,  1900.  St.  A.,  with  the 
Flint  district  of  boroughs,  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

A  SAPHUS.  See  Trilobite. 

ASARABAC  CA  (a'sarum  europemm),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  aristolochiacece  (see 
Aristolochia),  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  in  woods;  rare,  and  perhaps  not  truly  indig¬ 
enous,  in  Britain.  The  whole  plant  has  acrid  properties;  the  roots  and  leaves  are  aro¬ 
matic,  purgative,  and  emetic.  The  use  of  A.,  however,  as  an  emetic  has  been  much 
superseded  by  that  of  ipecacuanha,  which  is  milder  and  safer.  The  powdered  roots  and 
leaves  enter  into  the  composition  of  cephalic  snuffs,  which  cause  sneezing,  and  are 
employed  as  a  counter-irritant  in  cases  of  headache,  ophthalmia,  toothache,  etc.  The 
plant  contains  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  crystalline  substance  called  asarine,  to  which  it  seems 
to  owe  its  active  properties.  The  genus  asarum  is  distinguished  by  twelve  horned 
stamens,  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  style,  and  by  a  bell-shaped  three-lobed 
perianth.  A.  europceum  has  a  very  short  stem  with  two  shining  kidney-shaped  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  from  the  axel  of  which  springs  a  single  drooping  greenish-brown  flower. 
— A  nearly  allied  species,  A.  canadense,  a  native  of  Canada,  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic, 
and  is  used  under  the  name  of  Canada  Snakeroot,  instead  of  aristolochia  serpentaria. 
It  is  also  called  Wild  Ginger,  and  used  as  a  spice,  being  of  a  warm*  aromatic  quality, 
and  not  acrid,  like  its  European  congener. 

AS  BEN,  or  A'ir,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  situated  in  15°  to  20°  n.  lat.,  and  6°  to  11° 
c.  long.  Pop.  estimated  at  64,000.  Its  territory  comprises  a  large  amount  of  desert,  as 
well  as  considerable  tracts  of  mountain  land.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Berber 
extraction,  and  generally  profess  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  They  are  of  a  degraded 
character,  and  given  to  marauding.  The  climate  is  rather  healthy,  and  generally  hot 
and  dry.  The  rainy  season  is  from  Aug.  till  Oct.  The  soil  in  many  places  is 
fertile,  producing  the  doom  palm,  dates,  and  senna.  Dr.  Barth,  the  traveler,  says  of  the 
aspect  of  the  country:  “Rocky  ground,  overtopped  by  higher  mountain  masses  or  by 
detached  peaks,  and  hollows  overgrown  with  rich  vegetation,  and  preserving  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  the  regular  form  of  valleys,  succeed  each  other  by  turns,  and 
constitute  the  predominant  feature  of  the  country  of  Ashen.”  The  capital  is  Agades 
(q.v.). 

ASBESTUS,  a  mineral  very  closely  allied  to  tremolite,  actinolite,  and  hornblende,  and 
which,  along  with  tremolite  and  actinolite,  is  often  ranked  among  the  varieties  of  horn¬ 
blende.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  of  a  fine 
fibrous  character,  the  fibers  sometimes  combined  together  in  a  compact  mass,  sometimes 
-easily  separable,  elastic  and  flexible.  It  is  generally  of  a  whitish  or  greenish  color. 
The  variety  called  rock-cork  very  much  resembles  cork,  is  soft  and  easily  cut,  and  so 
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light  as  to  swim  in  water.  Rock-leather  and  rock-wood  are  varieties  somewhat  similar  to 
rock-cork,  but  not  so  light.  The  tinest  fibrous  variety  with  easily  separable  fibers  is 
called  amianthus  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  unpollutible,  as  A.  is  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  indestructible),  because  cloth  made  of  it  was  cleansed  by  passing  it  through 
fire.  This  cloth  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  enwrap  dead  bodies  placed  on  the  funeral 
pile,  so  as  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  the  body  unmixed.  Amianthus  has  sometimes  been 
used  for  the  wicks  of  lamps,  and  is  often  employed  to  fill  vinaigrettes,  being  moistened 
from  time  to  time  with  a  few  drops  of  aromatic  vinegar.  The  finest  amianthus  is  found 
in  the  Tarentaise  in  Savo}r.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  Corsica.  It  is  found  also  in 
Cornwall,  at  Portsoy  in  Scotland,  and  in  several  of  the  Shetland  islands.  None  of  the 
varieties  of  A.  are  very  common,  but  they  are  not  unfrequent  in  serpentine  and  allied 
rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Minerals  which  resemble  A.  in  their  fibrous 
character  are  sometimes  called  asbestous  or  asbestiform,  and  some  of  them  are  believed  to 
be  varieties  of  augite  rather  than  of  hornblende. 

ASBJORNSEN,  Peter  Christen.  See  page  895. 

ASBURY,  Francis,  b.  England,  1745,  d.  Va.,  1816;  the  first  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  ordained  in  the  United  States.  He  obtained  rudimentary  education 
in  a  village  school;  at  the  age  of  13  was  converted;  at  14  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade; 
at.  16  became  a  local  preacher;  at  22  was  received  by  Wesley  into  the  itinerant 
ministry;  and  at  26  landed  in  Philadelphia  as  a  missionary  to  America.  It  was  but 
three  years  after  the  building  of  the  first  Methodist  church  in  the  country,  and  there  were 
only  about  600  persons  of  the  faith,  chiefly  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  When  the 
revolution  began,  A.  sympathized  with  the  people,  and  while  Mr.  Rankin,  who  was  his 
ecclesiastical  superior,  returned  to  England,  A.  remained,  though,  like  many  other  non¬ 
jurors,  he  was  subjected  to  suspicion,  and  at  one  time  to  imprisonment.  After  about 
two  years  of  surveillance  the  authorities  concluded  that  the  scruples  of  A.  and  other 
preachers  were  not  political,  but  religious,  and  he  was  permitted  to  go  free.  He  improved 
his  opportunity,  and  when  the  war  closed  there  were  83  Methodist  ministers  at  work, 
and  the  membership  reached  14,000.  In  1784,  the  several  societies  w7ere  organized  into 
an  Episcopal  church,  and  A.  was  chosen  bishop.  Thenceforward  his  life  was  devoted 
to  preaching  and  the  superintendence  and  extension  of  churches.  His  labors  were 
incessant,  and  his  biography  is  itself  a  good  history  of  the  growth  of  Methodism  in 
America.  He  never  married,  lest  a  wife  should  distract  attention  from  his  great  work. 
He  was  always  poor,  and  always  generous.  In  1785.,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  first 
Methodist  college,  and  afterwards  formed  an  educational  plan  for  the  whole  country  by 
making  districts  with  at  least  one  classical  academy  in  each.  He  was  rather  stout,  of 
medium  height,  with  a  fresh  countenance  and  a  penetrating  eye.  Wesley  alone  was  his 
superior  as  a  practical  worker  and  organizer,  and  the  two  were  alike  in  zeal  and  spirit. 
During  his  ministry  it  is  estimated  that  A.  traveled  more  than  270,000  m.,  visiting  every 
part  of  the  country;  preached  more  than  16,000  sermons,  ordained  over  4000  ministers, 
and  presided  at  224  conferences.  It  is  to  the  labors  of  this  indefatigable  apostle,  more 
than  to  any  other  human  cause,  that  Methodism  in  America  owes  its  excellent  organiza¬ 
tion  and  wonderful  growth.  His  only  written  works  were  his  journals  in  3  vols.,  which 
are  personally  and  historically  of  great  value. 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J.  See  page  895. 

AS  CALON,  or  Ash'kelon,  a  ruined  city  of  Palestine,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  36  m.  w.s.w.  of  Jerusalem,  and  12  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Gaza.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  a  fortified  city,  and  the  principal  town  of  one  of  the  five  lordships  of  the  Philistines. 
Its  name  often  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
it  is  represented  as  falling  at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Herod 
the  great  embellished  it  with  baths,  palaces,  and  fountains;  but  in  the  subsequent  wars 
with  the  Romans,' it  suffered  much  damage.  There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Derketo, 
the  Venus  of  the  Syrians,  at  A.,  which  is  recorded  to  have  been  plundered  by  the 
Scythians,  630  b.c.  After  continuing  long  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  city  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  century.  In  1099,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  on  the. plains  of  A.,  between  the  crusaders  and  Saracens,  when  the 
Christians  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  city,  however,  a  number  of  years  after,  was 
recaptured  by  the  Moslems,  and  held  by  them  as  a  strongly  fortified  place  until  1153, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  crusaders  under  Baldwin  III.  In  1187,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Saracens,  but  afterwards  (1192)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  Subse¬ 
quently,  being  more  than  once  dismantled  and  repaired  during  the  wars  between 
Richard  and  Saladin,  it  was  reduced  to  desolation  by  sultan  Bibars  in  1270. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  occupy  an  extensive  semicircular  eminence,  sloping 
gently  to  the  e.  but  abrupt  and  steep  towards  the  sea.  Part  of  the  walls  are  still 
standing,  with  the  remains  of  Gothic  churches,  a  palace,  and  several  edifices  of  more 
ancient  date,  which  attract  the  notice  of  the  traveler  and  the  antiquary. 

AS'CARIS,  a  genus  of  entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  of  the  order  7iematoidea  of  Zedar, 
Cuvier,  e.tc.,  and  of  the  division  sterelmintha  of  Owen.  The  ascarides  have  a  body 
approaching  to  cylindrical,  but  thickest  in  the  middle.  They  inhabit  the  intestines 
of  animals.  The  species  are  numerous.  One  of  the  best  known  is  A.  lumbricoides,  often 
called  the  common  round  worm,  which  occurs  in  the  intestines  of  man  and  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  hog,  ox,  horse,  etc.,  and  which  often  occasions  severe  disease,  and 
sometimes  death,  particularly  when  it  ascends  from  the  intestines  to  the  stomach.’  Its 
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presence  even  in  its  most  ordinary  situation  in  the  small  intestines,  is  attended  with 
unfavorable  effects  upon  the  general  health;  and  the  greater  the  number  present — which, 
however,  is  not  usually  large — the  greater,  of  course,  is  the  injury;  although  when  they 
remain  in  the  intestines,  worms  of  this  species  are  less  injurious  and  less  annoying  than 
other  and  even  much  smaller  intestinal  worms.  In  subjects  otherwise  diseased,  they 
occasionally  find  their  way  out  of  the  intestines  into  the  closed  serous  cavities  of  the 
body,  and  even  pass  through  ulcerated  parts  of  the  external  integument;  but  the  mouth 
is  formed  only  for  suction,  and  is  provided  with  no  means  of  boring  through  the  healthy 
intestine.  An  immense  number  of  remedies  (anthelmintics  or  vermifuges)  have  been 
proposed  and  used  in  order  to  expel  this  parasite,  some  of  which  are  very  effectual. 
They  do  not  in  general  kill  the  worms,  but  act  by  making  their  dwelling-place  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  them  (see  Vermifuge).  It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Kuchenmeister,  in 
his  work  on  parasites,  that  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  description  is  as  yet  purely 
empirical,  because,  although  there  must  be  a  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  which 
favors  the  thriving  of  worms,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  what  it  is. 

The  A.  lumbricoides  is  ordinarily,  in  size  and  appearance,  pretty  much  like  the  common 
earthworm  ( lumbricus  terrestris),  from  which  resemblance  it  has  received  its  specific 
name,  although  the  resemblance  is  rather  in  general  form  than  in  more  essential  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  has  been  seen  15  in.  in  length.  Its  mouth  consists  of  three  fleshy  tubercles, 
which  can  be  spread  out  upon  the  intestine  to  form  a  broad  circular  sucker,  and  within 
which  there  is  a  small  tube  capable  of  being  protruded.  The  alimentary  canal  consists 
of  a  muscular  gullet  and  stomach,  and  a  thin-walled  intestine.  Between  the  muscular 
layers  of  the  body  is  produced  a  pale  reddish  oily  matter,  with  a  strong  and  very  peculiar 
odor,  which  is  gradually  communicated  to  spirit  in  which  the  wT<orm  is  preserved.  The 
males  are  smaller  than  the  females,  and  much  more  rare.  The  females  produce  eggs  in 
great  numbers;  but  it  is  uncertain  if  ever  they  are  developed  within  the  intestine  in  which 
the  parent  worm  resides.  They  are  certainly  capable  of  being  developed  elsewhere,  and 
probably  the  young  enter  the  intestines  of  the  animals  of  which  they  are  eventually  to 
be  the  parasites,  after  having  spent  a  certain  stage  of  their  existence  in  very  different 
circumstances:  the  worm  in  a  very  young  state  having  never  been  found  in  the  intestines 
of  man  or  of  quadrupeds,  the  situation  of  its  perfect  development.  The  inhabitants  of 
damp  valleys  are  believed  to  suffer  more  than  others  from  the  A.  lumbricoides.  It  is  said 
also  to  be  particularly  frequent  in  persons  who  are  much  accustomed  to  eat  raw  leaves 
and  roots;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  young  may  exist,  perhaps  in  an  encysted 
state,  in  the  bodies  of  insects  or  other  very  small  animals  which  are  accidentally  eaten 
along  with  such  food,  as  the  young  tapeworm  finds  its  way  into  the  human  intestines 
from  its  residence  as  a  creature  of  very  different  size  and  form  in  the  flesh  of.  the  sheep 
or  the  pig.  The  once  prevalent  idea  of  the  equivocal  generation  of  these  worms  is  now 
completely  abandoned. 

A.  vermicularis  is  another  species  usually  referred  to  this  genus,  and  is  the  only  other 
species  troublesome  to  mankind.  It  is  known  as  the  thread-worm  or  maw-worm,  and  is 
very  common  both  in  children  and  adults.  It  infests  chiefly  the  lower  part  of  the  intes¬ 
tines,  and  particularly  the  rectum,  great  numbers  being  often  present  together,  and  occa¬ 
sioning  intolerable  itching,  irritation,  and  loss  of  sleep,  although  there  is  not  in  general 
much  serious  injury  to  health.  The  same  anthelmintics  employed  against  other  intestinal 
worms  are  found  efficacious  also  in  the  expulsion  of  this;  and  clysters  are  often  employed 
with  great  success.  The  thread- worm  is  white,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
the  male  much  less.  Some  recent  authors  of  high  reputation  have  separated  this  species 
from  A.,  and  call  it  oxyuris  vermicularis ,  but  the  term  ascarides  is  often  employed  in 
medical  works  with  exclusive  reference  to  it;  and  indeed  this  name,  derived  from  the 
Greek  askarizo,  to  jump  or  move  briskly,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  liveliness  of 
motion  which  this  species  exhibits.  It  has  been  recently  discovered  that  its  nervous 
system  is  very  highly  developed,  consisting  of  many  ganglia,  with  connecting  and  rami¬ 
fying  cords. 

ASCENDANT.  In  astrology,  the  easternmost  star  in  a  horoscope  is  the"  A.,  or 
“house  of  life.”  It  was  deemed  to  have  the  most  influence  on  destiny,  or  to  give  the 
strongest  indication  of  the  future;  so  it  is  said  when  one’s  prospects  improve,  “his  star 
is  in  the  ascendant.” 

ASCENSION,  one  of  the  comparatively  few  single  islands  on  the  globe,  being  about 
800  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  St.  Helena,  and  almost  as  far  to  the  s.s.w.  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  discovered  by  a. 
Spanish  navigator  on  Ascension  day.  It  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south  Atlantic, 
the  lat.  of  its  fort  being  7°  55'  55"  s.,  and  its  long.  14°  25'  5"  w.  A.  is  8  m.  long  by  0 
broad;  its  area  being  about  35  sq.m.  Though  it  was  discovered  as  early  as  1501,  yet  it 
remained  uninhabited  till  1815,  when,  in  connection  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  deten¬ 
tion  in  St.  Helena,  the  English  took  possession  of  it.  It  is  now  used  as  a  naval  victual¬ 
ing  station  and  hospital.  Pop.  (census  of  1871)  27,  15  being  residents  on  the  island,  and 
12  being  in  the  royal  naval  hospital.  Like  St.  Helena,  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
generally  mountainous— one  peak  rising  to  a  height  of  2870  ft.  From  the  extreme  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  climate,  which,  however,  is  healthy,  the  surface  is  nearly  destitnte  of  verdure. 
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Among  indigenous  productions  are  the  tomato,  castor-oil  plant,  and  pepper;  European 
vegetables  are  cultivated.  See  Mrs.  Gill’s  Six  Months  in  A.  (1879). 

ASCENSION,  Right  (Lat.  ascensio,  a  rising;  Ger.  g evade  aufsteigung),  the  name  given  in 
astronomy  to  one  of  the  arcs  which  determine  the  position  relatively  to  the  equator  of  a 
heavenly  body  on  the  celestial  sphere,  the  other  being  the  declination.  See  Armillaky 
Sphere.  It  is  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  (q.v.) 
and  the  point  at  which  the  circle  of  declination  passing  through  the  star  cuts  the  equator. 
Measured  always  from  w.  to  e.,  right  A.  on  the  heavens  corresponds  to  longitude  on  the 
earth.  The  right  A.  of  a  heavenly  body  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  transit  instru¬ 
ment  and  clock.  The  transit  instrument  determines  its  meridian  passage,  and  the 
transit  clock  gives  the  time  at  which  this  takes  place.  When  the  first  point  of  Aries 
is  in  the  meridian,  the  clock  stands  at  0  hours,  0  minutes,  0  seconds,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
as  to  indicate  24  sidereal  hours,  the  time  that  elapses  between  two  successive  passages  of 
that  point.  The  reading  of  the  clock,  therefore,  at  the  passage  of  any  heavenly  body 
gives  its  right  A.  in  time,  and  this,  when  multiplied  by  15,  gives  the  same  in  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds.  The  right  A.  is  usually  given,  however,  in  time.  The  old  term, 
oblique  A.,  was  given  to  the  right  A.  of  the  point  of  the  equator  that  rose  simultaneously 
with  the  heavenly  body;  and  the  difference  of  the  oblique  and  right  A.  was  called  the 
‘‘ascensional  difference.” 

ASCENSION,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  s.w.  and 
w.  of  Amite  river  and  lake  Maurepas;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80, 16,895 — 10,855 colored.  The 
soil  is  alluvial  and  frequently  inundated,  but  is  extremely  productive  in  corn,  cotton, 
rice,  sugar,  and  molasses.  Chief  t.,  Donaldsville. 

ASCENSION  DAY,  or  Holy  Thursday,  one  of  the  great  religious  festivals  of  the 
Episcopal  and  also  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is  held  on  the  fortieth  day  after 
Easter,  and  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  ascension  of  Christ  into  heaven.  It  is  one 
of  the  six  days  occurring  in  the  year  for  which  the  church  of  England  appoints  special 
psalms,  and  the  same  church  also  particularly  recommends  it  as  a  fitting  day  for  the 
receiving  of  the  communion.  Ascension  day  has  been  observed  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Christian  church.  St.  Augustine  believes  it  to  have  been  instituted  either  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  or  the  primitive  bishops  succeeding  them.  Connected  with  the 
religious  observances  of  this  day  were  certain  civic  ones,  which  in  some  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  are  continued  to  this  day — viz.,  beating  the  bounds,  or  riding  the  marches , 
though  their  religious  connection  is  apparently  forgotton.  See  Rogation  Days  and 
Perambulation. 

ASCETICISM.  Among  the  Greeks,  askesis  denoted  the  exercise  and  discipline  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  athletes  or  wrestlers,  who  had  to  harden  their  bodies  by  exertion  and  to 
avoid  all  sensual  and  effeminating  indulgences.  In  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
especially  of  the  Stoics,  the  same  word  signified  the  practice  of  mastering  the  desires 
and  passions,  or  of  severe  virtue.  In  these  senses  it  passed  into  the  language  of  the  early 
Christians.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  in  comparing  the  Christians  to  wrestlers  who  had 
to  contend  with  Satan,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  contributed  to  this.  But  the  philosophy 
of  the  time  had  more  to  do  with  it,  which  held  the  freeing  of  mind  from  matter  to  be  the 
means  of  union  with  God ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  refraining  from  all  luxurious  pleasure 
was  the  way  to  restore  the  soul  to  its  original  purity.  To  understand  the  vast  influence 
that  ascetic  ideas  have  exercised  on  the  Christian  religion,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
bounds  of  its  history.  Their  root  lies  in  the  oriental  notion  that  the  absolute  or  all  is 
the  only  Teal  existence;  and  that  individual  phenomena,  especially  matter  in  all  its 
shapes,  are  really  nothing,  and  are  to  be  despised  and  avoided,  as  involving  the  principle 
of  separation  from  the  absolute.  The  east,  accordingly,  is  the  native  soil  of  A.  The 
glowing  imagination  of  the  oriental  carries  the  practice  of  it  to  a  monstrous  extravagance, 
as  is  seen  in  the  frightful  self-tortures  of  the  yogis  and  fakirs,  the  suicides  in  the  sacred 
Ganges  and  under  the  wheels  of  Juggernauth,  and  the  practices  now  or  recently  preva¬ 
lent  of  offering  children  in  sacrifice,  and  of  burning  widows;  most  of  which,  however, 
have  been  humanely  suppressed  by  the  efforts  of  the  British  government.  Buddhism,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  puritan  revival  or  reformation — the  methodism  of  the  Indian 
religion — carried  the  principle  beyond  its  previous  bounds.  In  its  contemning  the 
world,  in  its  inculcating  a  life  of  solitude  and  beggary,  mortification  of  the  body,  and 
abstinence  from  all  uncleanness  and  from  all  exciting  drinks,  the  object  was  to  keep  as 
distant  and  detached  as  possible  from  this  “vale  of  sorrow”  (see  Buddhism  and  Nir¬ 
vana).  The  sober  Chinese,  and  the  more  moral  and  rational  Persians,  never  carried 
asceticism  to  these  extravagances;  and  the  earnest  Egyptians  sought  to  confine  it  to 
monogamy  of  the  priests,  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  swine  and  from  beans,  rigid  purity, 
circumcision,  moderate  flagellation,  and  frequent  contemplation  of  death  (which  there 
were  arrangements  for  bringing  to  remembrance,  even  in  the  midst  of  festivities). 
These  are  certainly  milder  forms  of  A.,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  fore-history  that  we  must  consider  Judaic  and  Christian  ascet¬ 
icism.  In  the  oriental  mind,  especially  in  Egypt,  circumcision,  avoiding  of  all  unclean¬ 
ness,  and  fasting,  were  signs  of  humiliation  before  God;  and  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  they 
were  conditions  of  the  favor  of  the  holy  Jehovah.  Voluntary  vows,  abstaining  even 
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from  lawful  food,  wine,  etc.,  were  held  to  have  a  special  purifying,  consecrating  efficacy, 
particularly  for  prophets  and  men  of  special  callings.  But  serf-castigation  continued  for 
long  foreign  to  the  sobriety  of  Judaism,  and  even  hermitism  came  into  established  prac¬ 
tice  only  shortly  before  Christ,  in  Palestine  among  the  Essenes  (q.v.),  in  Egypt  among 
the  Therapeutic  (q.v.);  though  doubtless  Jewish  A.  had  become  more  stern  and  gloomy 
since  the  exile  in  Babylon. 

A.  was  far  less  congenial  to  the  reflective  nations  of  the  west,  above  all  to  the  cheer¬ 
ful  Greeks.  A  Greek  felt  himself  entitled  to  enjoyment  as  well  as  his  gods;  hence  Greek 
religious  festivals  were  pervaded  by  cheerfulness.  The  only  exception  appears  to  be  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  never  took  hold  of  the  people  generally,  and  the  passing 
phenomenon  of  the  Pythagorean  fraternity.  The  attack  made  by  the  Socratic  school 
upon  the  body  as  the  prison  of  the  soul — a  view  reminding  one  of  the  east — and  the 
extravagant,  contempt  for  the  elegances  and  even  decencies  of  life,  professed  by  the  later 
Stoics  and  Cynics,  were  no  genuine  fruits  of  the  popular  Greek  mind :  and  we  must 
also  ascribe  to  the  infusion  of  oriental  philosophy  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  Neoplatonism, 
in  holding  abstinence  from  flesh  and  from  marriage  as  chief  conditions  of  absorption  into 
the  divinity. 

It  was  into  the  midst  of  these  ideas  that  Christianity  was  introduced.  The  Jewish 
converts  brought  with  them  their  convictions  about  fasting.  Fasting  and  Nazaritic 
observances  were  thought  sanctifying  preparatives  for  great  undertakings;  and  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  abstinence  from  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  the  expected  speedy  re-appearance 
of  Christ,  falls  in  with  the  same  notion,  namely,  that  the  flesh,  that  is,  the  sensuous  part 
of  our  nature,  is  the  seat  of  sin,  and  must  therefore,  before  all  things,  be  rigorously 
chained.  The  old  oriental  traditions  of  A. ;  the  spirituality  of  Christianity,  pointing 
away  from  earth  to  heaven;  opposition  to  the  corruption  of  the  heathen  world;  the  dis¬ 
tinction  made  between  belief  and  knowledge,  as  a  higher  and  lower  stage  of  intelligence, 
leading  to  a  corresponding  distinction  of  a  higher  and  lower  stage  of  virtue:  all  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  hold  aloof  from  the  world  and  its 
wisdom,  and  favor  abstinence  from  marriage,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
This  ascetic  spirit  began  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  2d  c.  to  court  trial  in 
the  perilous  practice  of  men  and  women  living  together  under  vows  of  continence. 
We  find  Cyprian  dissuading  from  the  dangerous  experiment,  and  even  the  authority  of 
the  church  interposed  to  the  same  effect.  But  during  the  first  three  centuries  no  irrevo¬ 
cable  vows  yet  bound  the  devotees  to  a  life-long  A.  Fasting  was  also  comparatively 
rare. 

But  the  tendency  to  outward  manifestations  now  began  to  grow  stronger.  The 
inward  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Christians  had  greatly  declined;  and  if  the  previous 
bloody  persecutions  had  driven  individuals  from  human  society  into  the  deserts,  the 
growing  secularization  of  the  church,  after  Christianity  became  the  state  religion,  had 
the  same  effect  to  a  still  greater  degree.  All  this  paved  the  way  for  the  chief  manifes¬ 
tation  of  A. — namely,  monasticism,  which  the  church  found  herself  compelled  by  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  opinion  within  and  without  to  recognize,  and  to  take  it  under  her 
protection  and  care.  See  Monachism.  From  the  African  church,  represented  by  Ter- 
tullian  and  Augustine,  a  spirit  of  gloomy  and  crushing  supernaturalism  spread,  deeper 
and  deeper  over  the  western  church  generally,  intensifying  the  ascetic  tendencies,  and 
leading  to  still  more  marked  separation  from  a  despised  world.  There  were  not  want¬ 
ing  healthier  minds — as  Jovianus,  Yigilantius,  and  others — to  raise  their  voices  against 
fasting,  monkery,  and  the  outward  works  of  A.  generally;  but  such  protests  were  vain, 
and  became  ever  rarer. 

From  the  lithe.,  the  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and  other  sects,  though  ascetics  themselves 
in  a  way,  yet  assailed  the  external  A.  of  the  church;  the  classic  Petrarch  fought  on  the 
same  side;  and  so  did  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  their  premature  strug¬ 
gles  at  reformation.  After  a  preliminary  skirmish  by  Erasmus,  the  struggle  was  decided 
in  the  reformation  of  the  16th  c.  The  fundamental  principle  of  that  movement,  that 
salvation  is  secured  by  justification  through  faith,  and  not  through  dead  works,  struck 
at  the  root  of  monkery  and  mortification  in  general.  But  the  victory  lias  not  been  so 
complete  as  is  often  assumed.  The  ascetic  spirit  often,  shows  itself  still,  alive  under 
various  disguises  even  in  Protestantism.  The  Mennonites  inculcated  a  rigid  A. ,  and 
with  the  Shakers  of  America,  celibacy  is- practiced  as  a  virtue.  The  essence  of  A.  is  to 
hold  self-denial  and  suffering  to  be  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  and  tor  itself, 
without  regarding  whether  it  promotes  in  any  way  the  good  of  others  or  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  individual’s  own  character.  In  this  light,  many  traits  presented  by  i  uri- 
tanism  Methodism,  and  Quakerism  appear  ascetic.  It  is  not  impossible  that  vegetari¬ 
anism  ’total  abstinence,  and  other  recent  austerities,  though  advocated  on  other  grounds, 
recommend  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  many  from  their  falling  in  with  this  deep- 
seated  propensity  to  A. ;  which  seems  a  relic  of  that  dread  of  the  malignity  of  the  invis¬ 
ible  and  supernatural  powers  which  haunts  the  human  mind  in  an  unenlightened  and 


savage  state.  .  , 

Even  in  the  Romish  church,  ascetic  practices  have  been  modified  in  recent  times, 

fastings  are  less  rigorous,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  conventual  life  is  directed  to 

beneficial  ends.  Mohammedanism  has  undergone  the  same  change.  In  the  Greek  church, 
monasticism  had  always  a  milder  form. 
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ASCH,  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  Bohemia,  100  m.  w.n.w.  from  Eger.  It  has  cotton,  linen,  and 
woolen  manufactures.  Pop. ’80,  13,209. 

ASCHAF  FENBURG,  the  chief  t.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maine,  in  the  Bavarian  dis¬ 
trict  of  Unterfranken  (lat.  50°  1'  n.,  long.  9°  T  e.).  It  is  built  upon  an  eminence,  and 
has  both  a  healthy  and  attractive  situation ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and 
slope  steeply  towards  the  river.  The  castle  of  Johannisberg,  built  between  1605-14,  by 
Johann  Schweikliardt,  elector  of  Mentz,  and  the  favorite  hunting  residence  of  many  of 
his  successors,  forms  a  quadrangle,  with  towers  at  each  corner,  and  overlooks  the  whole 
•town.  Besides  the  collegiate  church,  the  military  barracks,  and  the  town-hospital.  A. 
possesses  a  Roman  villa,  built  by  the  late  king  Louis,  in  imitation  of  the  Castor  and  Pol¬ 
lux  edifice  discovered  at  Pompeii.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  colored  papers 
besides  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wood,  building-stone,  tobacco,  wine,  etc. 
Pop.  ’80,  12,152,  principally  Catholics.  A.  existed  as  early  as  the  invasion  of  Germany 
by  the  Romans,  who  built  a  castle  here.  In  974,  Otto  I.,  duke  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria, 
founded  the  collegiate  church,  which  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
After  Otto’s  death,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  and  remained 
with  them  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  empire.  In  1814,  along  with  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  it  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  by  Austria. 


ASCHAM,  Roger,  a  distinguished  English  writer  and  classical  scholar,  was  b.  in  1515 
at  Kirby  Wiske,  in  Yorkshire.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  and  in  1530  entered  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  lie  took 
his  degree  of  m.a.  in  1536.  The  study  of  the  classics,  especially  Greek,  had  recently 
been  revived  at  Cambridge,  and  the  natural  bent  of  A.  impelled  him  with  ardor  to  these 
studies.  His  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  soon  brought  him  numerous  pupils;  and 
there  being  at  that  time  no  Greek  chair,  he  was  appointed  by  the  university  to  read 
lectures  in  the  public  schools.  He  at  first  opposed  the  then  new  method  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  which  is  still  used  in  England;  but  afterwards  adopted  and  defended  it.  His 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  music,  penmanship,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  archery. 
In  defense  of  the  latter  art,  he  wrote,  in  1554,  a  treatise  entitled  Toxophilus ,  the  pure 
English  style  of  which,  independently  of  its  other  merits,  ranks  it  among  the  classical 
pieces  of  English  literature.  For  this  treatise,  which  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  he 
was  rewarded  with  an  annual  pension  of  £10,  equivalent  to  about  £100  of  our  present 
money.  About  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  university  orator.  In  1548,  on  the 
death  of  his  former  pupil,  Grindal,  he  was  called  to  supply  his  place  as  master  of 
languages  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  In  this  office  he  gave  the  highest  satisfaction ;  but  at 
the  end  of  two  years  abruptly  resigned  it,  on  account  of  some  offense  he  had  taken  at 
some  persons  in  the  princess’s  household.  That  he  did  not  lose  favor  at  court,  however, 
is  manifest,  from  his  having  soon  after  been  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morysine] 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  He  spent  three  years  in  Germany,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  observations  in  that  country.  He  also  made  a  short  tour  in  Italy. 
During  his  absence,  he  had  been  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  YI.  On  liis 
return,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  the  interest  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
secured  his  appointment  to  the  same  office  under  Mary;  his  pension  also  was  doubled] 
His  prudence  and  moderation  preservedliim  from  offending  by  his  Protestantism.  After 
the  death  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  retained  him  at  court  in  the  double  capacity  of  secretary 
and  tutor,  which  he  discharged  till  his  death,  in  1568.  His  principal  work,  The 
Schoolmaster,  a  treatise  on  classical  education,  was  published  in  1571  by  his  widow/  His 
Latin  letters  and  poems  have  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  best  edition  of  the  former 
is  tliat  Elslxffi  (Oxford,  1703).  To  an  edition  of  his  English  works,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bennet 
(1767),  is  prefixed  a  life  by  Dr.  Johnson.— Ascham,  a  case  for  the  reception  of  the  bow 
allows,  sti ings,  and  otliei  accoutrements  of  the  archer,  derives  its  name  from  the  author 
of  the  Toxophilus. 

ASCHE,  Rabbi,  b.  at  Babylon,  353  a.d.  ;  the  first  and  principal  editor  of  the 
I  al mud,  on  which  he  worked  30  years,  leaving  the  finishing  to  his  disciples,  Abina 
and  Jose.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning. 

ASCHERSLE'BEN,  a  t.  in  the  district  of  Magdeburg,  in  the  province  of  Prussian 
Saxonv,  lat,  51°  46'  n.,  long.  11°  27'  e.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Eine,  is  32  m.  distant 
from  Magdeburg,  and  has  a  pop.  of  (1875)  17,532.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied 
in  agriculture  and  gardening,  but  its  trade  is  not  very  important.  It  has  however 
considerable  manufactures  of  woolens,  linens,  earthenware,  etc.  In  the  vicinity  are 
some  rums  erroneously  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  old  burgh  of  Ascania  the  original 
seat  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  ’  & 


ASCHUR-ADE,  or  ACHOUR-ADE.  See  page  895. 

„  A™0,  a  t.  of  north  Italy,  12  m.  s.e.  from  Siena,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ombrone. 

i  Op.  /I,  o4oU. 

ASCIANS,  or  Ascii,  people  near  the  equator,  who  have  the  sun  over  their  heads  and 
consequently  have  no  visible  shadow,  twice  a  year.  ’ 4 

ASCID  IA  a  Linnsean  genus  of  marine  mollusca,  now  much  restricted  as  a  genus  but 
the  type  of  a  family  called  ascidiadce .  The  name  ascidians  is  also  commonly  employed 
to  designate  all  those  tumcated  mollusca  which  form  the  order  saccobranchiata  of  Owen 
or  in  which  respiration  is  carried  on  by  means  of  gill-sacs  (branchial  sacs)-  and  these  are 
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•i^t0+S0mP10im?  a-nd  solitary  ascidians  (aggregate  and  Maria).  The  ascidians, 
along  with  the  other  tumcata,  are  acephalous,  or  destitute  of  a  head,  and  are  inclosed 

n+i  m*5  S  ut.\n  an  elastic  tunic  with  two  orifices,  composed  of  a  substance  appar- 
w-  f-ld^ntlCal  Wlt^  ^e.  ce^u^08e  of  plants,  consisting  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
\\  itliin  the  external  tunic  is  a  muscular  membrane,  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the 
manUe  oi  other  mollusca,  and  the  openings  of  which  agree  with  those  of  the  tunic.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  forms  a  branchial  sac,  the  lining  of  which 
lolcied  in  various  ways,  constitutes  the  gills  (branchiae);  and  into  it  currents  of  sea-water 
me  continually  brought  by  the  respiratory  movements,  passing  out  through  the  vent  or 
anal  orifice.  Multitudinous  cilia  in  the  mouth  and  branchial  sac,  cause  by  their  action 
tfiis  continual  flow  of  water.  The  motion  of  the  cilia  is  apparently  quite  involuntary. 

f  \lS  . w  .  wa^er>  the  particles  of  food  requisite  for  the  animal  are  brought  in,  so 
that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  .and  the  supply  of  the  stomach  are  carried  on  together  and 
•  by  the  same  means.  The  oesophagus  or  gullet  opens  from  the  branchial  sac,  which  is 
indeed  regarded  as  probably  an  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  it— a  dilated  pharynx. 
Under  the  branchial  sac  is  the  stomach;  and  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  more  or  less 
tortuous,  finally  returns  upon  itself,  so  that  the  two  orifices  are  not  far  separate.  The 
liver  consists  of  follicles  produced  into  tubes,  and  communicating  with  the  stomach  by 
a  single  opening.  There  is  a  heart  and  a  circulation  of  blood,  with  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  alternations  in  its  course,  the  circulation  every  now  and  then  pausing  and 
being  reversed.  The  transparency  of  many  of  the  ascidians  permits  these  and  other 
internal  movements  to  be  easily  observed.  The  nervous  system  is  very  simple,  consisting 
of  a  single  ganglion,  situated  between  the  mouth  and  the  anal  orifice,  and  which  sends 
out  filaments  to  both  of  them,  and  other  branches  over  the  surface  of  the  mantle.  The 
mantle  is  capable  of  contracting  suddenly  to  eject  a  jet  of  water,  and  along  with  it  any 
body  the  presence  of  which  is  disagreeable.  It  also  contracts  and  ejects  water,  if  the 
animal  is  touched,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  means  of  defense  which  these  crea¬ 
tures  possess..  There  is  no  trace  of  eyes  or  of  other  organs  of  special  sense. 

The  ascidians  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  often  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  fishes.  Some  of  them  are  occasionally  used  as  human  food,  as  cynthia  microcosmus  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Many  of  them  are  very  small,  but  some  attain  a  size  of 
5  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  when  touched,  eject  water  to  a  considerable  height, 
the  largest  of  them  to  about  3  ft.  They  are  all  fixed  by  the  base,  in  their  mature 
state,  to  some  solid  substance,  as  a  rock  or  seaweed ;  sometimes  by  the  intervention  of  a 
stalk  or  peduncle.  In  some  kinds  (social  ascidians),  the  peduncles  of  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  are  connected  by  a  tubular  stem,  and  to  some  extent  they  have  a  common 
circulation  of  blood,  although  each  has  its  own  heart,  respiratory  apparatus,  and  digestive 
system;  and  if  a  ligature  is  drawn  around  the  peduncle  of  one  so  as  to  cut  it  off  from 
the  common  circulation,  circulation  takes  place  in  it  as  in  a  solitary  ascidian.  In  other 
kinds  (more  strictly  called  compound  ascidians — which  designation,  however,  is  by  some 
authors  applied  to  those  just  described,  whilst  these  are  called  aggregate  ascidians),  the 
tunics  of  many  are  united  into  a  mass,  and  they  form  systems  like  zoophytes.  The 
compound  system  sometimes  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  an  actinia.  Very  frequently 
it  forms  a  slimy  crust  upon  algae,  shells,  etc.,  or  projects  in  globular  or  conical  masses, 
“  more  like  a  lump  of  inanimate  matter  than  a  being  endowed  with  vitality” — “  a  curious 
and  interesting  internal  organization,  veiled  by  the  coarsest  exterior.”  The  individuals 
are  sometimes  connected  by  a  gelatinous  flesh,  which  consists  of  cellulose,  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  calcareous  deposition  in  this  connecting  substance  as  in  the  compound 
polypes.  The  individuals  in  these  systems  have  always  sprung  by  generation  from  one, 
and  both  the  solitary  and  compound  ascidians  propagate  by  eggs.  The  young  have  the 
power  of  active  locomotion,  resemble  tadpoles  in  form,  and  swim  by  means  of  a  vibra- 
tile  tail,  which  disappears  when  they  settle,  being  usually  detached  by  contraction  at  the 
base.  The  sexes  are  supposed  to  be  distinct  only  in  some  of  the  ascidians.  The  ovaries 
are  usually  large,  and  the  ova  are  carried  away  by  the  stream  which  passes  through  the 
animal.  It  is  in  the  solitary  ascidians  that  the  highest  organization  is  to  be  observed, 
and  in  which  alone  a  distinction  of  sexes  appears.  In  them,  a  muscular  ring  surrounds 
the  mouth,  and  can  be  closed  to  exclude  what  is  unfit  to  enter.  Within  this  aperture  there 
is  also  a  fringe  of  tentacula,  short  and  simple,  or  longer  and  minutely  divided.  In  the 
compound  ascidians,  gemmation  does  not  begin  till  the  single  animal  has  been  fully 
developed ;  thereafter,  bud  after  bud  is  produced,  according  to  the  plan  upon  which  the 
compound  system  is  constructed,  and  “the  procreative  force  of  the  germ-mass  finally 
exhausts  itself  in  the  formation  of  male  and  female  organs,  in  which  that  force  is  again 
mysteriously  renewed  under  its  two  forms  of  the  spermatozoon  and  the  germinal  vesicle, 
by  the  combination  of  which  the  reproductive  cycle  again  begins  its  course.” 

The  name  Ascidian  Zoophytes  (zoophyta  ascidioida)  has  been  used  to  designate 
those  zoophytes  or  polypes  which  form  the  class  polyzoa  of  Thompson,  bryozoa  of 
Ehrenberg,  and  which  in  certain  features  of  their  organization  resemble  the  A. ,  although 
in  other  respects  they  widely  differ  from  them  The  alcyonidium  and  alcyonella , 
already  noticed  in  the  article  alcyonium,  belong  to  this  class.  See  Polypi  and  Zoophyte. 

ASCLEPIAD A'CEiE ,  or  Asclepia'dea:,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  or  exogenous 
plants,  mostly  shrubs,  often  with  twining  stems,  almost  always  with  milky  juice.  The 
leaves  are  entire,  and  have  cilia  between  their  stalks  in  place  of  stipules.  The  flowers  are 
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peculiar  in  their  structure,  although  symmetrical  and  regular.  The  calyx  is  divided  into 
five  segments,  the  corolla  into  five  lobes;  there  are  five  stamens,  and  the  stigma 
has  five  angles.  The  filaments  are  usually  united  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  which 
is  generally  furnished  with  a  coronet  of  peculiar  hood-shaped  appendages;  the 
anthers  are  two-celled,  the  pollen  grains  cohering  in  wax-like  masses,  which  fall 
out  of  the  anther  cells,  and  become  attached  to  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  stigma; 
there  are  two  ovaries  and  two  styles  very  close  together,  and  often  very  short,  with  one 
dilated  stigma  common  to  both.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  follicles,  or,  by  abcrtion,  of 
one  only,  having  numerous  imbricated  seeds  with  thin  albumen,  the  ends  of  the  seeds 
terminating  in  long  down.  There  are  about  1000  known  species,  chiefly  natives  of  warm 
■  climates.  Some  of  them  are  cultivated  in  gardens  and  liot-liouses,  upon  account  of  their 
curious  or  beautiful  flowers,  among  the  most  familiar  of  which  are  some  of  the  species 
of  asclepias  (q.v.)  or  swallow-wort;  perhaps  none  of  them  is  more  highly  or  deservedly 
esteemed  than  stephanotis  floribunda,  the  fragrance  of  which  equals  its  beauty,  and 
wdiicli,  since  its  introduction  into  British  hot  houses,  has  been  sought  for  the  bridal 
garlands  of  the  highest  aristocracy.  No  hot-liouse  climber  is  better  known  than  hoy  a 
carnosa,  at  each  flower  of  which  a  drop  of  honey  is  always  found  to  hang.  A  number  of 
species  are  medicinal,  as  Indian  sarsaparilla  (q.v.)  (hcemidesmus  indicus );  mudar  (q.v.) 
( calotropis  gigantea),  so  highly  prized  in  the  East  Indies;  sarcostemma  glaucum,  the 
ipecacuanha  of  Venezuela;  tylophora  asthmatica  and  secamone  emetica,  the  roots  of  which 
are  used  as  emetics,  and  in  smaller  does  as  cathartics,  and  the  former  of  which  is 
reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  medicinal  plants  of  India;  cynanchum  acutum,  which 
yields  a  purgative  called  Montpelier  scammony,  and  rincetoxicum  officinale,  which 
possesses  similar  properties.  Argel  (q.v.),  much  used  for  adulterating  senna,  belongs  to 
this  order. — The  down  of  the  seeds  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  silk  or 
cotton  (see  Asclepias)  ;  and  the  stems  of  not  a  few  species  afford  useful  fibers,  as  those 
of  the  asclepias  syriaca  (see  Asclepias),  the  mudar  (q.v.)  and  other  species  of  calotropis, 
natives  of  India  and  Persia,  hoya  viridiflora,  holostemma  rheedianum,  etc.  The  mudar  or 
yercum  fiber  is  very  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Royle  (Fibrous  Plants  of  India).  The  bark  of 
marsdenia  tenacissima,  a  small  climbing-plant,  yields  a  fiber  called  jetee,  of  which  the 
Rajmahal  mountaineers  make  bowstrings,  remarkable  for  their  great  elasticity,  which 
they  are  supposed  in  some  measure  to  owe  to  the  presence  of  caoutchouc.  The  fiber  of 
M.  roylei  is  used  in  Nepal.  Orthanthera  viminea,  which  grows  at  the  base  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  has  long  leafless  wand-like  stems  of  10  ft.  in  height,  yields  a  fiber  of 
remarkable  length  and  tenacity,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  suited  for  rope¬ 
making.  The  fibers  of  leptadenia  jacquemontiana  and  penploca  aphyllum  are  used  in  Sinde 
for  making  the  ropes  and  bands  used  in  wells,  as  water  does  not  rot  them. — The  milky 
juice  of  most  species  of  A.  is  acrid,  but  in  some  it  is  bland,  and  they  are  used  for  food, 
as  is  the  milk  itself  of  the  kiriaghuna  or  cow-plant  of  Ceylon  ( gymnema  lactiferum).  A 
few  species,  as  marsdenia  tinctoria,  a  native  of  Silhet,  yield  indigo  of  excellent  quality. 
The  flowers  of  the  genus  stapelia  have  a  strong  smell  of  carrion,  and  flies  sometimes  lay 
their  eggs  upon  them,  as  it  were  by  mistake. — No  species  of  A.  is  a  native  of  Britain. — 
The  order  is  generally  regarded  as  nearly  allied  to  apocynacese. 

ASCLEPIADAE,  an  order  of  men  in  Greece  of  whom  the  most  were  trained  as 
physicians.  They  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the  god  Esculapius.  In  the  course  of 
their  initiation  and  progression  the  Hippocratic  oath  wTas  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  At 
the  close  of  their  studies  they  had  a  ceremony  of  consecration,  after  which  they  wrere 
allowed  to  practice  the  healing  art. 

ASCLEPI ADES,  a  Greek  physician,  born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  who  flourished  during 
the  early  part  of  Cicero’s  life.  He  has  been  confounded  with  several  other  persons  of 
the  same  name,  and,  in  consequence,  our  accounts  concerning  him  are  both  confused 
and  contradictory.  He  seems  to  have  wandered  about  considerably  before  he  finally 
settled  at  Rome,  as  w^e  read  of  his  being  at  Alexandria,  Parium  on  the  Propontis,  and 
Athens.  It  is  not  known  either  when  he  was  born  or  when  he  died.  A.  wTas  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  Hippocrates  in  medicine.  Pliny,  wdio  professes  very  little  respect 
for  him,  reduces  his  medicinal  remedies  to  five :  abstinence  from  flesh,  abstinence  from 
wine  under  certain  circumstances,  friction,  walking,  and  “gestation”  or  carriage  exercise, 
by  which  he  proposed  to  open  the  pores,  and  let  the  corpuscles  which  caused  disease 
escape  in  perspiration,  for  his  leading  doctrine  was  that  all  disease  rose  from  an  inhar¬ 
monious  distribution  of  the  small,  formless  corpuscles  of  which  the  body  wTas  composed. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  very  popular  with  the  Romans  on  account  of  liis  pleasant  and 
simple  cures.  His  maxim  was  that  a  physician  ought  to  cure  surely,  swiftly,  and  agree¬ 
ably — a  thing  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  possible.  A.  is  also  alleged  to  have 
been  the  first  who  distinguished  between  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  but  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy  was  apparently  Trerv  slight.  The  fragments  of  his  which  remain  have  been 
gathered  together,  corrected,  and  published  by  Gumpert,  under  the  title,  Asclepiadis 
Bitliyni  Fragmenta  (Weimar,  1798.) 

ASCLEPIAS,  or  Swallow-wort,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
asclepiadacece.  The  corolla  is  wheel-shaped  and  reflexed ;  the  coronet  fleshy,  and  each 
of  its  hooded  tips  has  a  horn.  The  species  are  generally  upright —  seldom  climbing  and 
twining — herbaceous  plants  with  opposite,  whorled,  or  alternate  leaves.  They  are 
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mostly  American.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  simple  umbels  between  the  leaf-stalks. — 
A.  syriaca,  Syrian  or  Virginian  swallow-wort,  sometimes  called  Virginian  silk,  appears 
to  be  a  native  of  North  America,  and  not  of  Syria,  as  was  supposed.  It  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  flower-gardens.  It  has  an  unbranched  stem  4  to  7  ft.  high;  thick,  ovate 
leaves,  covered  with  a  grayish  down  on  the  under  side;  and  large,  stalked,  nodding 
umbels  of  many  dull  red  flowers,  which  diffuse  a  strong  and  sweetish  odor.  The 
whole  plant  is  full  of  an  acrid  white  milk,  which  contains  caoutchouc.  The  young 
shoots  are  eaten  in  North  America  like  asparagus,  as  those  of  A.  stipitacea  are  in  Arabia. 
A  brown  well-tasted  sugar  is  prepared  in  Canada  from  the  flowers;  and  the  silk-like 
down  of  the  seeds  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  either  alone,  or 
along  with  wool  or  silk,  but  is  more  frequently  employed  for  the  preparation  of  wadding, 
and  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  pillows.  The  plant  appears,  however,  to  be  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  fiber  of  its  stalks,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  thread,  cloth, 
ropes,  nets,  etc.,  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  and  upon  account  of  which  it  has 
been  recommended  for  general  cultivation  in  Europe.  The  fiber  is  said  to  be  of  very 
superior  quality.  The  plant  rapidly  extends  by  its  creeping  roots,  and  readily  becomes 
a  weed,  where  it  has  been  introduced. —  The  roots  of  several  other  North  American 
species  are  used  as  diaphoretics  and  expectorants,  as  A.  incarnata,  A.  tuberosa,  etc. 
The  latter  is  a  very  ornamental  garden -flower,  and  is  called  butterfly  weed  and  pleurisy- 
root  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  frequent  on  stony  and  sandy  grounds.  A.  curassa- 
rica  is  called  wild  ipecacuanha  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  decoction  of  it  is  used  by  the 
negroes  as  an  emetic  and  purgative. 

AS  COLI  (anciently,  Asculum  Picenum),  an  old  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
Ascoli-Piceno,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  lat.  42°  50'  n.,  long.  13°  37'  e.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tronto,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  late 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  territories.  Pop.  ’81,  11,199.  From  the  Adriatic,  it  is  distant 
16  m.  w. ;  from  Ancona  53  s.  Its  harbor  (Porto  d’Ascoli)  has  some  coasting-trade, 
and  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  fertile  valley  through  which  the  river  flows,  and  of  the  rugged  Apennines,  which 
here  rise  to  an  elevation  of  7212  ft. 

In  ancient  times,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Piceni,  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of 
Sabines,  who  maintained  their  independence  against  the  Romans  until  268  b.c.  Nearly 
two  centuries  after,  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  social  war;  and  on  the  taking 
of  their  town  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  were  subjected  to  the  severest  punishments.  The 
town  was  annexed  to  the  Papal  states  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1426;  and  with  them 
passed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

AS'COLI  DI  SATRIA'NO,  a  t.  in  Italy  on  the  e.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  65  m.  e.n.e. 
of  Naples;  pop.  6500.  It  was  the  ancient  Asculum  Apulum ,  and  near  it  Pyrrhus  defeated 
the  Romans,  279  b.c.  Here  too,  in  1190,  Tancred  defeated  the  forces  of  Henry  VI. 
Remains  of  the  Appian  way  can  yet  be  seen  near  the  town. 

AS'COLI-PICE'NO,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  Marches,  in  central  Italy,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  papal  territory;  809  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’72,  203,004.  In  the  province  are  branches 
of  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  four  or  five  small  rivers.  Wine,  oil,  honey,  corn,  fish, 
silk,  and  wool  are  produced.  Chief  town,  Ascoli. 

ASCOT  HEATH,  an  English  race-course  in  Berkshire,  26  m.  from  London,  near  the 
London  and  Southern  railroad.  The  annual  meeting  in  June  is,  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
public,  one  of  the  important  events  of  the  year. 

ASCUTNEY  MOUNTAIN,  a  rocky  mass,  3300  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  Windsor  co., 
Vt.  Its  top  presents  a  splendid  panorama. 

ASELLI,  ASELLIO,  or  ASELLIUS,  Caspar,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician,  was  b.  at 
Cremona,  about  the  year  1581.  He  served  at  first  as  a  military  surgeon,  but  afterwards 
became  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Padua.  In  1622,  while  at  Milan,  where  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  he  discovered  the  lacteal  vessels. 
Before  A.’s  time,  anatomists  had  supposed  that  the  chyle  was  carried  from  the  intestines 
into  the  liver  by  the  mesenteric  veins.  Happening  one  day  to  dissect  a  living  dog,  he  noticed 
for  the  first  time  the  multitude  of  little  vessels,  which  suck  up  the  nutritive  portion  of 
the  food.  At  first,  he  took  them  for  nerves,  and  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to 
them ;  but  on  pricking  one  with  the  point  of  his  scalpel,  a  white  liquid  spirted  out,  and 
the  discovery  flashed  on  him  in  a  moment.  He  seems,  however,  never  to  have  under¬ 
stood  or  described  them  with  complete  accuracy.  He  d.  at  the  age  of  45,  leaving  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  his  discovery,  which  was  published  a  year  after  his  death.  It 
is  entitled  Be  Lactibus,  sive  Lacteis  Venis,  Quarto  Vasorum  Mesaraicorum  Genere,  Novo 
Jnvento,  Dissertatio,  and  has  several  times  been  reprinted. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  such  men  asGaspard  Hoffman  and  Harvey  zealously  com¬ 
bated  the  opinions  of  A.  It  was  nearly  half  a  century  before  professional  men  admitted 
that  a  great  discovery  had  been  made  in  anatomy.  See  Lacteals. 

ASELLUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  generic  name  now  disused,  but  by  which  the  cod  and  other 
gadidce  were  formerly  sometimes  designated.  It  is  retained  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  in  the 
name  of  cod-liver  oil,  oleum  jecoiis  aselli. — The  same  generic  name  is  now  employed,  in 
a  different  department  of  natural  history,  to  denote  a  genus  of  small  isopod  crustaceans. 
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one  of  which,  A.  aquaticus,  is  common  in  stagnant  ponds  in  Britain,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  water  hog-louse.  This  genus  is  the  type  of  a  family,  asellidee. 

A'SES.  The  singular  of  this  name  in  old  Norse,  is  As,  pi.  Aesir;  in  Gothic,  Ans;  in 
Saxon,  Os  ( Es ).  The  A.  are  a  race  of  gods  in  northern  or  Scandinavian  mythology  (q.  v.), 
though  not  the  oldest,  yet  the  most  powerful,  like  the  Jupiter  dynasty  among  the  Greeks. 
They  are  usually  considered  as  numbering  twelve  gods,  and  as  many  goddesses.  The  gods 
are — Odin,  Thor,  Baldur,  Niord,  Freyr,  Tyr,  Bragi,  Heimdal,  Widar,  Wali,  Uller,  and  For- 
seti ;  the  best  known  of  the  goddesses — Frigga,  Freyja,  Idunna,  Eira,  and  Saga.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  A. ,  or  the  Odin  religion,  was  rooted  not  only  among  the  nations  of  Scandinavia, 
but  among  the  Germanic  races  generally,  at  least  in  its  outlines.  Besides  other  traces, 
proofs  of  its  prevalence  are  to  be  found  in  a  multitude  of  Gothic,  Saxon,  and  old  high 
German  proper  names, many  of  which  continue  still  in  use,  though  their  connection  with 
German  paganism  passes  unperceived:  Oswald,  Esmond,  Oswin,  Anselm,  Ansgar,  etc. 

AS'GARD  (from  As,  “god,”  and  gard,  “home”),  the  home  of  the  Norse  gods,  or  the 
Scandinavian  Olympus.  It  was  said  to  stand  in  the  middle  and  highest  part  of  Ida’s 
plain,  which  is  the  center  of  the  universe.  There  the  ./Esir  (gods)  built  a  court,  or  hall, 
with  seats  for  twelve,  and  one  liigli-seat  for  Odin,  the  all-father;  and  also  a  lofty  abode 
called  Yingolf,  for  the  goddesses.  The  gods  worked  diligently,  played  at  games,  were 
rich  in  precious  things,  and  happy  until  three  maidens  from  Jotunheim,  “  giant’s  world,” 
crossed  the  plain  and  entered  Asaheim,  when  corruption  began  to  spread  among  the 
inmates.  A.  had  many  mansions,  the  largest  and  noblest  of  which  was  Gladslieim, 
“home  of  gladness,”  while  another  not  so  large,  but  fairer  and  brighter  than  the  sun, 
was  called  Gimli.  The  latter  mansion  will  stand  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  will  be  the  dwelling-place  of  brave  and  upright  men.  There  is  a 
historical  explanation  of  this  myth:  that  Asaheim  was  a  country  east  of  the  Don  in  Asia, 
where  there  was  a  city  of  Asgard  in  which  ruled  a  chief  named  Odin,  or  Woden ;  that 
Odin,  fearing  subjection  by  the  Romans,  led  his  people  across  Russia  to  Sweden  and 
settled  at  Sigtuna  (Upsala);  that  his  priests  or  chief  men  founded  other  settlements, 
and  established  the  worship  of  their  ancestors;  that  in  lapse  of  time  the  man  Odin  and 
his  chiefs  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  gods.  No  date  can  be  settled  for  such  a  migration; 
but  from  120  to  80  b.c.  has  been  thought  probable,  for  then  Mitliridates  Eupater  was 
defying  the  armies  of  Rome.  The  Norse  civilization  and  religion  were  undoubtedly  of 
Aryan  origin.  See  AEsm. 

ASGrILL,  John,  an  eccentric  English  litterateur,  b.  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
He  studied  for  the  bar,  and  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  his  checkered  life  transacted 
legal  business  in  some  form  or  other ;  but  having  early  displayed  a  predilection  for  writ¬ 
ing  political  pamphlets,  he  soon  became  involved,  in  spite  of  his  cleverness,  in  serious 
pecuniary  difficulties.  Fortunately  for  him,  parliament  had  just  passed  an  act  (1699)  for 
the  resumption  of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  settle 
claims.  A  bright  vision  flitted  across  the  mind  of  the  much-harassed  man.  He  sailed 
for  the  sister  isle,  and  found  the  whole  country  wrangling  in  law-suits.  His  talents,  and 
the  favor  of  the  commissioners,  secured  to  him  a  lucrative  practice ;  and  he  even  acquired 
sufficient  influence  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Irish  parliament.  Some  time,  however,  before 
taking  possession  of  his  seat,  A.  had  published  a  most  extraordinary  pamphlet,  entitled 
An  Argument  proving  that,  according  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal  Life  revealed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Man  may  be  translated  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life  without  passing  through  Death, 
although  the  Humane  Mature  of  Christ  himself  could  not  thus  be  translated  till  he  had  passed 
through  Death  (1700),  Much  to  A.’s  surprise,  the  public  flew  into  a  rage  against  this 
absurd  production ;  the  Irish  parliament  voted  it  a  blasphemous  libel,  and  the  astonished 
author  was  expelled  from  the  house  after  four  days.  In  1705,  A.  returned*  to  England, 
and  entered  the  English  parliament  as  member  for  Bramber,  in  Sussex.  But  the  fame 
of  his  unlucky  pamphlet  haunted  him  perpetually,  and  at  last  proved  a  Nemesis;  for  the 
English  house,  resolving  to  be  not  less  virtuous  than  the  Irish  one,  took  up  the  treatise, 
condemned  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  as  profane  and  blasphemous,  and 
expelled  A.  on  the  18th  Dec.,  1707.  After  this  his  circumstances  rapidly  grew*  worse, 
until  at  last  he  found  something  like  peace  in  the  King’s  Bench  and  the  Fleet,  between 
which  two  places  his  excursions  were  confined  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Here  he 
continued  to  practice  professionally,  and— for  he  never  succeeded  in  overcoming  this 
weakness — to  indite  innumerable  pamphlets  on  political  and  theological  topics.  He  d. 
in  Nov.,  1738. 

ASH,  Frax'inus,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order  oleaceoe,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  very  imperfect  flowers,  in  which  the  calyx  is  obsolete,  and  the  corolla  either 
wanting  or  3  to  4-partite ;  the  fruit  is  a  samara,  a  seed-vessel  foliaceous  at  the  extremity. 
The  leaves  are  deciduous,  and  are  pinnate  with  a  terminal  leaflet.  There  are  about  fifty 
species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  of  North  America.— The  Common  Ash  (F.  excel¬ 
sior)  grows  wild  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe  and  n.  of  Asia.  It  is  an  undoubted 
native  of  Britain.  The  flowers  are  quite  naked ;  the  leaves  have  five  or  six  pairs  of  leaf¬ 
lets.  The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  in  spring,  and  the  tree  is  not  covered  with 
leaves  until  the  season  is  far  advanced,  losing  them  again  early  in  autumn.  It  is, 
however,  a  most  beautiful  and  umbrageous  tree,  highly  ornamental  in  parks;  but  in  parks 
or  hedgerows  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  grass  or  crops  immediately  around  it.  U 
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rises  to  the  height  of  100  to  150  ft.,  generally  with  a  smooth  stem.  The  wood  is  white, 
tough,  and  hard,  much  valued  by  wheelwrights,  cartwTrights,  coach-makers,  joiners,  and 
turners.  It  is  also  excellent  for  fuel.  Sometimes  it  becomes  irregular  in  the  disposi- 
tion  of  its  fibres,  and  finely  veined,  and  is  then  prized  by  cabinet-makers.  The  wood 
of  the  young  trees  is  almost  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  old.  Indeed,  the  value  of  the 
timber  is  greatest  in  trees  of  which  the  growdli  has  been  rapid,  as  it  exhibits  the  char¬ 
acteristic  toughness  in  the  highest  degree.  The  A.  prefers  a  loamy  soil,  but  growrs  in 
almost  any,  and  succeeds  in  situations  too  elevated  or  too  exposed  for  most  other  trees. 
It  has  of  late  been  extensively  planted  in  elevated  situations  in  some  parts  of  the  n.  of 
Scotland,  and  there,  in  the  more  sheltered  glens,  it  grows  to  a  large  size.  Cultivation 
has  produced  and  perpetuated  a  number  of  varieties,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  weeping  A.,  wdtli  boughs  bent  almost  straight  dowrn  to  the  ground ;  the  curl-leaved  A., 
with  dark-green  wrinkled  or  curled  leaves;  and  the  entire-leaved  A.,  a  very  curious  vari¬ 
ety  with  many  or  all  of  the  leaves  simple  (not  pinnated),  which  has  been  erroneously 
regarded  by  some  botanists  as  a  distinct  species,  and  named  F.  simplicifolia,  F.  hetero- 
phylla,  etc.— The  Small-leaved  A.  (F.  parvifolia)  and  the  Lentisk  A.  (F.  lentiseifolia)  are 
both  natives  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  very  graceful  and  ornamental 
trees.  The  American  A.,  or  White  A.  (F.  americana),  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
common  A.  by  its  lighter  bark  and  paler  green  leaves.  The  flowrers  have  a  calyx,  and 
the  leaflets  are  shortly  stalked  and  entire  (those  of  the  common  A.  being  sessile  and  ser¬ 
rated).  It  is  abundant  in  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  but  becomes  rare  to  the  s.  of 
New  Jersey.  The  trunk  often  rises  more  than  40  ft.  undivided.  The  wood  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  common  A.— The  Red  A.,  or  Black  A.  (F.  pubescens ), 
is  very  similar,  but  of  smaller  size,,  and  has  a  deep  browm  bark.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  especially  in  swampy  ground. — The  Black  A., 
or  Water  A.  of  the  New  England  states,  New7  Brunswdck,  etc.  (F.  sambucifolia),  is  a 
large  tree  with  buds  of  a  deep  blue  color.— The  Blue  A.  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
etc.  (F.  quadrangulata),  is  also  a  large  tree.  The  branches  are  quadrangular,  the  young 
shoots  having  on  the  angles  four  membranes  which  extend  their  wdiole  length. — The 
Green  A.  (F.  juglandifolia),  readily  recognized  by  the  brilliant  green  of  its  young  shoots, 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  middle  states;  and  the  Carolina  A.  (F.  caroliniana),  remarkable 
for  the  great  size  of  its  leaflets,  chiefly  in  the  southern  states.  Besides  these,  North 
America  produces  a  considerable  number  of  other  species  or  varieties.  The  w'ood  of 
all  of  them  is  used  for  somewhat  similar  purposes  to  that  of  the  common  A. — In  the  s. 
of  Europe  grows  the  Manna  A.,  or  Flowering  A.  ( F .  ornus ,  called  ornus  europem  by 
some  botanists),  whose  flowers  have  a  4-partite  calyx,  and  four  small  yellowish- white 
petals.  The  tree  has  much  resemblance  to  the  common  A.  From  it  the  substance  called 
Manna  (q.v.)  is  obtained  by  means  of  transverse  incisions  in  the  bark;  but  in  very  favor¬ 
able  situations,  it  flows  spontaneously  during  the  greatest  heat  of  summer.  Manna  is 
chiefly  collected  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  A  nearly  allied  species,  F.  rotundifolia,  a  native 
of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  islands,  yields  it  also  in  perhaps  equal  quantity.  The  common 
A.  is  said  sometimes  to  produce  the  same  exudation  in  the  same  warm  climates. 

The  Mountain  A.  is  the  Rowan  Tree  (q.v.),  and  belongs  to  a  different  natural  order. 
Its  resemblance  to  the  A.  is  chiefly  in  its  leaves. 

The  A.  has  a  peculiar  importance  in  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  first  man  and 
woman  formed  wTere  Ask  and  Embla  (Ash  and  Elm).  The  court  of  the  gods  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Edda  as  held  under  an  A.,  called  Yggdrasil  (q.v.).  Connected,  perhaps, 
with  these  traditions  is  the  superstitious  belief  in  A.  twigs  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft 
and  magic. 

ASHANTI',  or  Ashantee',  a  negro  kingdom  in  western  Africa,  on  the  n.  of  the  Gold 
coast,  in  lat.  6°  to  8°  n.,  and  long.  0°  to  3°  w.  It  is  mountainous,  well  watered,  and 
healthy,  except  in  the  lower  alluvial  districts.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Volta,  Prali, 
and  Assinie.  Pop.  1,000,000,  of  wdiom  a  fifth  are  warriors.  The  land  is  extremely 
fertile,  producing  maize,  millet,  rice,  yams,  tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  the  pineapple,  and. 
other  fine  fruits,  with  gums,  dyewoods,  and  timber.  The  principal  exports  are  gold 
dust  and  palm-oil,  together  with  slaves.  The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
certain  articles  of  manufacture ;  their  cottons  are  beautiful,  as  also  their  earthenware 
and  sword-blades.  The  capital  is  Coomassie  (q.v.). 

The  beginnings  of  the  A.  kingdom  are  obscure,  but  its  traditions  point  to  an  emigra¬ 
tion  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  from  a  region  n.  of  the  Kong  mountains,  probably 
caused  by  the  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  of  Timbuctoo.  Our  first  positive 
glimpse  of  it  is  got  in  the  year  1700,  wdien  Coomassie  was  made  the  capital  by  Osai  Too- 
too  I.,  who  conquered  Akim,  Assin,  Gaman,  Denkira,  and  other  neighboring  states,  and 
became  a  sort  of  feudal  sovereign  over  a  large  district.  In  their  course  of  conquest  over 
the  Fantees,  the  Ashantis  became  involved  in  w’ar  wdth  the  British  (1807-26),  and  were 
finally  driven  from  the  sea-coast.  In  1873-74,  in  consequence  of  disputes  arising  in 
connection  with  the  cession  of  the  Dutch  forts  to  Britain,  they  w7ere  again  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  same  powder;  and  an  army  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  forced  its  way  to  the 
center  of  the  kingdom.  After  a  severe  battle  at  Amoaful,  and  several  days’  fighting, 
Coomassie  was  taken,  Feb.  4,  1874,  and  burned  on  the  6th,  and,  though  the  rainy  season 
had  set  in,  the  army  returned  in  safety  to  the  coast.  The  people  are  sanguinary  in  dis- 
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position  and  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  but  brave,  and  more  intelligent  than  the  races 
along  the  coast. 

ASHBORNE,  or  Ashburn,  a  market  t.  of  Derbyshire,  England,  a  short  distance 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dove,  in  .a  fertile  valley,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  13  m.  n.w. 
from  Derby.  The  streets  are  pretty  regular,  the  houses  mostly  of  brick.  The  parish 
church  of  A.  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  13th  century.  There  are  a  grammar 
and  a  free  school,  and  a  number  of  well-endowed  charities.  There  are  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  lace,  and  trade  in  malt  and  cheese.  Pop.  '81,  3485. 

ASHBOURNE,  a  small  t.  in  a  rich  district  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  in  the 
w.  of  Derbyshire.  It  lies  on  a  steep  south  slope,  with  high  hills  on  the  north.  It  has  a 
cruciform  church,  as  old  as  the  13th  c.,  with  triplet  lancet  windows,  which  was  restored 
in  1845  at  the  cost  of  £5000.  Pop.  in  1881,  3485,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cotton,  lace,  and 
iron  manufacture,  and  in  the  cheese  and  malt  trade.  At  A.,  in  1644,  the  parliamentary 
troops  defeated  those  of  Charles  I. 

ASHBURTON,  a  small  t.  in  the  s.  of  Devonshire.  It  mainly  consists  of  two  paved 
streets  crossing  each  other.  It  has  a  church  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  tower  94 
ft.  high.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  2335,  employed  in  the  mines,  slate-quarries,  and  serge 
manufacture.  Till  1868,  A.  returned  one  member  to  parliament. 

ASHBURTON,  Lord  xAlexander  Baring,  b.  in  1774,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  bart.,  was,  in  early  life,  for  many  years  commercially  engaged  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas,  in  the  service  of  the  great  London  mercantile  house  founded  by 
his  father.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1810,  he  became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Baring 
Brothers  &  Co.,  and  in  1812  was  elected  M.P.  for  Taunton.  He  represented  that  place, 
Callington,  and  Tlietford,  on  the  liberal  interest,  till  1831,  and  in  1832  was  returned  for 
North  Essex  as  a  moderate  conservative.  In  the  short  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  (1834-35),  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  master  of  the  mint,  and  was 
created  baron  A.  by  patent  in  April,  1835.  This  title  had  been  conferred  in  April,  1782, 
on  the  celebrated  lawyer,  John  Dunning,  who  had  married  Alexander  Baring’s  aunt, 
and  it  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  second  lord  A.,  in  1823.  In  1842, 
lord  A.’s  knowledge  of  business,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  American  institutions, 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought,  caused  him  to  be  appointed  special  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  to  settle  the  north-west  boundary  question,  and  other  disputes,  that  then 
threatened  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  war.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  famous  treaty  of  Washington,  commonly  called  the  A.  treaty,  by  which  the 
frontier  line  between  the  state  of  Maine  and  Canada  was  definitively  agreed  to.  By  this 
treaty,  seven  twelfths  of  the  disputed  ground,  and  the  British  settlement  of  Madawaska, 
were  given  to  the  United  States,  and  only  five  twelfths  of  the  ground  to  Britain;  but  it 
secured  a  better  military  frontier  to  England,  and  included  heights  commanding  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  the  award  of  the  king  of  Hollana,  v/ho  had  been  chosen  arbiter,  had 
assigned  to  the  Americans.  By  the  8th  and  9th  articles,  provisions  are  made  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  African  slave-trade;  and  the  10th  article  provides  for  the  mutual  extradi¬ 
tion  of  suspected  criminals.  Lord  A.  opposed  free-trade,  but  strongly  supported  the 
penny-postage  system  when  first  proposed  by  Rowland  Hill  in  1837.  He  formed  a 
valuable  collection  of  old  paintings.  His  death  took  place  May  13,  1848. — His  eldest 
son,  William  Bingham  Baring,  second  lord  A.  of  this  creation,  b.  in  1799,  and  educated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  entered  parliament  in  1836,  as  member  for  Taunton,  and  in 
Sept.,  1841,  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of  control.  In  Feb.,  1845,  he  became 
paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1855  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  in  1860  he  was  president  of  the  geographical 
society.  He  d.  in  1864. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  a  small  t.  near  the  source  of  the  Mease,  a  tributary  of  the 
Trent,  in  the  n.w.  of  Leicestershire.  Pop.  in  1881,  4536.  Leather-making  is  the  principal 
manufacture,  but  nail-making,  malting,  wool-stapling,  iron-smelting,  and  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  stockings,  hats,  and  fire-bricks  are  carried  on.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
collieries,  and  saline  springs  containing  common  salt  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
sea;  and  ironstone,  limestone,  and  fine  clay  are  found.  A  canal  30  m.  long,  without 
a  lock,  connects  the  t.  with  Coventry.  The  ruins  of  A.  castle  stand  on  a  height  on 
the  s.  side  of  the  town.  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  once  confined  in  this  castle.  St. 
Helen’s  church,  an  ancient  structure  with  a  tower,  is  the  burying-place  of  the  Hastings 
family,  as  well  as  of  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connection. 

ASHBY,  Turner,  a  confederate  officer  in  the  rebellion,  celebrated  as  a  leader  of 
cavalry.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1862,  and  was  killed  in  June  of  that  year 
in  an  engagement  near  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

ASH  DOD.  See  Azotus. 

ASHE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Tennessee  and  Virginia;  300  sq.ih. ; 
pop.  ’80, 14,437— 963  colored.  A  mountainous  region,  good  for  grazing,  but  not  for  crops’ 
Co.  seat,  Jefferson. 

ASHE,  John,  1721-81;  an  American  general  in  the  revolution;  b.  England,  came  to 
America  1727.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  North  Carolina  colonial  assembly,  and  pre- 
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siding  officer  for  three  years.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  man  to  suggest  the  provin¬ 
cial  congress,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member.  He  joined  the  army  early  in  the 
war,  and  led  a  force,  in  1775,  to  take  fort  Johnson.  He  was  with  gen.  Lincoln  in  1779, 
and  was  defeated  by  Prevost  at  Briar  Creek.  In  1781  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  on 
parole. 

ASHE,  Thomas  Samuel.  See  page  895. 

ASHER,  the  eleventh  of  Jacob’s  sons  and  the  third  by  Zilpah,  Leah’s  handmaid; 
founder  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  His  birth  is  assigned  to  1914  b.c.  Gad 
was  A.’s  full  brother.  When  they  left  Egypt  the  tribe  of  A.  wras  the  ninth  in  strength, 
numbering  41,500;  when  they  entered  Canaan  they  had  increased  by  11,900,  and  become 
fifth  in  size.  Their  geographical  position  was  along  the  sea-shore  from  Carmel,  with 
Manasseli  on  the  s.,  Zebulon  and  Issachar  on  the  s.e.,  and  Naphtali  on  the  n.e.  The 
tribe  had  become  unimportant  in  the  time  of  David,  perhaps  dispersed  among  the  Sido- 
nians  whom  they  could  not  subdue.  Asher  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 

ASHES,  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  after  burning.  It  is  not  strictly 
correct  to  speak  of  the  ashes  of  a  mineral.  When  lead,  for  instance,  is  exposed  to  heat, 
it  turns  to  dross,  which  has  the  appearance  of  A.,  but  is  merely  the  lead  combined  with 
oxygen.  In  the  same  way,  volcanic  A.,  as  they  are  called,  are  only  a  finer  kind  of 
pumice-stone,  the  solidified  scum  of  molten  lava.  The  ashes  of  organic  substances 
destroyed  by  fire  consist  of  the  fixed  salts  contained  in  these  substances.  In  land-plants, 
the  most  important  are  salts  of  potash,  along  with  silica  and  lime ;  in  sea-plants,  soda 
takes  the  place  of  potash.  By  lixiviation  of  the  A. ,  the  potash  or  soda  is  dissolved  and 
separated  from  the  insoluble  mass,  and  is  then  purified  by  crystallization.  The  A.  of 
sea-plants  contain  also  more  or  less  iodine.  Peat  and  turf  ashes  contain,  besides  alka¬ 
lies,  more  or  less  clay  and  sand;  the  same  is  true  of  pit-coal,  which  sometimes  contains 
iron. 

At  one  time,  the  A.  or  inorganic  ingredients  of  plants  were  considered  unessential  to 
their  existence.  But  the  progress  of  vegetable  chemistry  has  taught  that  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  saline  food  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  development  of  plants.  The  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  A.  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegetable  substances  has  since  become  of  great 
interest. 

The  A.  of  animal  bodies  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  vegetables.  Bone-A. 
consist  essentially  of  lime  united  with  phosphoric  acid.  This  bone-earth  is  very  valu¬ 
able  as  manure  for  grain.  In  well-wooded  countries,  A.  from  burnt  wTood  form  an 
article  of  considerable  trade.  They  are  much  used  in  the  arts,  as  soap-boiling,  bleach¬ 
ing,  dyeing,  glass-making,  etc.  Wood-A.  are  also  used  in  washing  and  other  domestic 
processes  as  a  cheap  preparation  of  potash  (q.v.). 

The  covering  of  the  head  with  A.  has  long  been  a  common  sign  of  mourning  among 
eastern  nations,  indicative  of  the  very  deepest  distress.  Instances  of  this  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  Penitents  in  the  early  Christian  church  signified  their  sorrow  and  humili¬ 
ation  in  like  manner,  by  standing  at  the  door  of  the  church  in  “sackcloth  and  ashes.” 
See  Ash-Wednesday. 

ASHFORD,  a  small  t.  oil  the  w.  of  the  confluence  of  the  two  upper  branches  of  the 
river  Stour,  near  the  middle  of  Kent.  Pop.  in  ’81,  9693,  which  has  largely  increased  from 
its  having  become  the  junction  station  of  three  great  lines  of  railway.  Damask  is  manu¬ 
factured  here. 

ASHIKAGA,  a  line  of  military  rulers  (slio-guns,  or  “tycoons”),  or  lieutenants  of 
the  mikado,  who  ruled  Japan,  1335-1573,  the  last  being  overthrown  by  Ota  Nobunaga. 
Under  the  A. ,  feudalism  was  developed  in  great  splendor  and  complexity,  and  the  custom 
of  wearing  two  swords  became  general  among  the  military  class.  One  of  the  A.  accepted 
the  title  of  Nilion-o  (king  of  Japan),  from  the  emperor  of  China,  thereby  earning  the 
execration  of  posterity,  and  giving  rise  to  the  impression  among  European  writers  that 
Japan  was  tributary  to  China. 

ASHLAND,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroads;  390  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  23,883.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  in  grain,  and  well-suited  to  cattle¬ 
raising  and  dairy  products.  Co.  seat,  Ashland. 

ASHLAND  a  co.  in  n.w.  Wisconsin,  on  lake  Superior;  intersected  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Central  railroad;  2150  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  1,559.  Iron  ore  is  found,  and  there  is  a  ridge, 
1200  ft.  high,  called  Iron  mountain.  Co.  seat,  Ashland. 

ASHLAND  a  t.  in  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn.,  in  the  coal  region,  12  m.  from  Pottsville, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad.  Its  people  are  largely  interested 
in  the  coal  business.  Pop.  ’70,  5714  ;  ’80,  6052. 

ASHLAND,  a  t.,  the  co.  seat  of  Ashland  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  West¬ 
ern  railroad,  85  m.  n.n.e.  from  Columbus.  It  has  miscellaneous  manufactures  and  local 
trade.  Pop.  ’80,  3000. 

ASHLAR,  or  Ashler,  building-stone  squared  and  hewn,  as  distinguished  from  rubble, 
or  rough  stones  which  are  used  as  they  come  from  the  quarry  without  being  dressed. 
A  is  laid  in  regular  courses  in  building,  and  is  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  style 
of  working  that  side  of  the  stone  which  is  to  form  the  facing  of  the  wall.  Thus,  there 
are  tooled  A  —the  marks  of  the  tooling  being  either  random  or  in  grooves;  polished  A.,  m 
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■which  the  face  of  the  stone  is  rubbed  smooth;  and  rustic  A.,  in  which  only  the  joints 
are  accurately  hewn,  the  face  of  the  stone  being  left  projecting  irregularly.  Quarriers 
apply  the  term  A.  to  squared  stones  before  being  hewn.  In  old  documents  the  term 
appears  under  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as  achlere,  ashelar,  aslure,  and  estlar. 

ASHLEY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Louisiana;  860  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10,156 
— 5130  colored.  Corn  and  cotton  are  the  staples.  Co.  seat,  Hamburg. 

ASHLEY,  Lord.  See  Shaftesbury. 

ASHMOLE,  Elias,  a  celebrated  antiquary,  was  b.  at  Lichfield  on  the  23d  May,  1617. 
In  1633,  when  only  16  years  of  age,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  five  years  after, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  as  a  solicitor  in  chancery.  During  the  civil  wars,  he 
embraced  the  side  of  the  royalists,  and  was  appointed  captain  in  lord  Ashley’s  regiment, 
and  comptroller  of  the  ordnance;  but  at  the  same  time  exhibited  his  love  of  study  by 
joining  Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  where  he  sedulously  applied  himself  to  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  astrology.  In  1646,  he  became  acquainted  with  sev¬ 
eral  famous  astrologers;  amongst  others,  William  Lilly,  whose  conversation  had  a  great 
charm  for  him;  and  in  1650,  he  published  a  work  of  Dr.  Dee’s,  to  which  he  subjoined  a 
treatise  of  his  own.  Continuing  with  singular  perseverance  his  researches  in  this  dim 
region  of  superstitious  philosophy,  he  was  enabled,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
to  issue  his  Iheatrum  Uiymicum  Bntannicum,  which  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation, 
and  the  friendship  even  of  men  like  John  Selden.  In  1658,  appeared  his  Way  to  Bliss,  a 
work  on  the  philosopher’s  stone — the  last  he  published  in  connection  with  astrology. 
At  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  various  honors  and  emoluments  were  conferred  upon 
him.  In  1682,  he  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford  a  very  fine  collection  of  rarities, 
which  properly,  however,  belonged  to  certain  persons  of  the  name  of  Tradescant.  In 
this  transaction  he  exhibited  a  rather  mean  ambition  to  exclude  the  rightful  owners  of 
the  cabinet  of  curiosities  from  participating  in  the  honor  of  the  gift,  and  posterity  has 
unfortunately  gratified  his  wish  by. calling  it  the  Ashmolean  museum.  He  d.  May  18, 
1692,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  quantity  of  MS. ,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  has 
since  been  published. 

ASHMIJN,  Jehudi,  an  American  philanthropist,  was  b.  at  Champlain,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  1794.  He  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry;  but  eventu¬ 
ally  became  editor,  in  Washington,  of  a  monthly  magazine  called  The  Repertory.  In  this 
periodical  he  advocated  the  views  of  the  African  Colonization  society  for  founding  a 
colony  of  liberated  negroes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  1821,  he  published  a  life  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  realize 
these  views  in  the  previous  year.  Learning  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  a  second 
attempt  at  planting  a  settlement  in  Africa,  A.  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  good 
work.  Receiving  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  agents  of  the  African  Colonization 
society,  he  conducted  a  body  of  liberated  negroes  from  Baltimore,  and  landed  at  cape 
Mesurado,  the  seat  of  the  infant  colony,  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  Dr.  Ayres  and  the  other 
agents  of  the  society  having  meanwhile  abandoned  the  settlement  from  severe  illness,  he 
assumed  the  superintendence  of  affairs  as  the  sole  representative  of  that  body.  Here,  for 
more  than  six  years,  he  devoted  his  powers  and  his  life  io  the  establishing,  on  a  fair 
and  solid  basis,  this  colony,  so  full  of  hope  for  the  American  negro.  He  showed  great, 
courage  and  tact  in  opposing  the  united  forces  of  the  natives  at  the  outset  of  his  man¬ 
agement,  and  no  less  ability  in  after-negotiations  with  the  chief's,  by  which  the  colony 
acquired  very  considerable  accessions  to  its  territory.  His  health  at  length  becoming 
sadly  impaired,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  settlement,  then  recently  called  Liberia,  in  Mar. , 
1828,  and  landed  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  After  a  brief 
revival,  he  relapsed,  and  d.  on  the  28th  Aug.,  1828,  in  his  35th  year.  His  remains  were 
honored  with  a  public  funeral.  A  memoir  of  liis  life,  by  R.  R.  Gurley,  appeared  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1835. 

ASHTABU'LA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Ohio,  on  lake  Erie;  intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Ashtabula,  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  railroads,  720 
sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  37,139.  It  is  drained  by  the  Conneaut  and  Grand  rivers;  is  level,  and 
adapted  to  grazing.  Among  the  minerals  is  a  grit  useful  for  grindstones.  Co  seat, 
Jefferson. 

ASHTABU'LA,  a  rapidly  increasing  town  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  North  America,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Erie  railway,  3  m.  from  lake  Erie,  and  49  m.  n.e.  from  Cleveland.  It 
stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
which  there  is  a  harbor.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  '80,  4444. 

ASH  TAROTH.  See  Astarte. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD,  a  small  township  in  a  carboniferous  district,  in  the 
middle  of  south  Lancashire.  Pop.  in  ’81,  9825,  chiefly  engaged  in  collieries,  and  in  the 
cotton  manufacture. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LINE,  a  t.  in  the  s.e.  of  Lancashire.  Pop.  in  ’81,  43,  389.  It  re¬ 
turns  one  member  to  parliament.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
population  is  also  employed  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  calico-printing,  in  collieries,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  machines,  bricks,  etc.  To  the  w.  of  the  t.  is  a  large  moss  or 
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shaking  bog,  containing  fir-trees  full  of  turpentine,  and  black  oak,  with  a  loamy  bottom 
at  the  depth  of  10  feet. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY,  the  first  day  of  Lent  (q.v.),  so  called  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremony  of  strewing  ashes  on  the  head  as  a  sign  of  penitence.  This  custom,  probably 
introduced  by  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604),  was  sanctioned  by  pope  Celestin  III.  in  1191, 
and  afterwards  generally  prevailed.  Before  mass,  the  ashes  were  consecrated  on  the 
altar,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  signed  three  times  with  the  cross,  while  the  priest 
recited  the  words.  Memento  quod  cinis  es,  et  in  cinerem  reverteris!  (“Remember  that 
thou  art  dust,  and  must  return  to  dust!”  Next,  they  were  strewed  on  the  heads  of  the 
officiating  priests,  the  clergy,  and  the  assembled  people.  The  ashes  were  said  to  he  those 
of  the  palms  consecrated  on  the  preceding  Palm  Sunday  (q.v.). — The  Protestant  church  in 
Germany  does  not  celebrate  A.  In  the  church  of  England,  it  is  observed  by  the  stricter 
members,  but  without  anything  of  the  ceremony  from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  and 
the  comminution — a  series  of  denunciations  against  impenitent  offenders — is  appointed  to 
be  read  in  the  service  for  this  day. 

ASIA,  the  largest  division  of  land  on  the  globe,  generally  regarded  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  most  ancient  seat  of  civilization.  Its  superficial  area,  in¬ 
cluding  islands,  has  been  estimated  at  from  16  to  20,000,000  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  at 
840,000,000.  This  enormous  mass  of  continent  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  northern  di¬ 
vision  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  while  its  world  of  islands  extends  across  the  equator 
on  the  south-east.  On  three  sides,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean;  but  on  the  w.,  is 
partially  connected  with  Africa  and  Europe.  The  continental  mass  is  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  Europe.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  vast  extent  by  the  calculation 
that,  though  it  contains  more  than  half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  is  so  small  compared  with  its  area,  that  Europe  may  be  said  to  be 
three  times  more  densely  populated.  The  coast-line  is  about  33,000  m.  in  length;  and 
on  the  s.  and  e.,  is  diversified  by  seas,  bays,  and  gulfs,  affording  advantages  to  naviga¬ 
tion  and  commerce  far  superior  to  those  of  Africa,  but  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  . 
Europe  and  America.  On  the  w.  side,  the  Dardanelles  and  the  sea  of  Marmora  may  be 
regarded  as  but  a  slight  interruption  of  the  great  table-lands  of  Europe  and  A.  which 
form  the  continent  of  the  old  world. 

Horizontal  Configuration. — A.  is  bounded  n.,  by  the  Arctic  ocean;  e.,  by  the  Pacific 
ocean;  s. ,  by  the  Indian  ocean;  and  on  the  w.,  by  Europe,  the  Black  sea,  Archipelago, 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Red  sea.  On  the  extreme  n.e.,  the  peninsular  land  of 
Kamtcliatka  is  separated  from  North  America  only  b}r  the  narrow  Behring’s  strait. 
On  the  s.e. ,  a  bridge  of  numerous  islands — Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Papua,  etc. — ex¬ 
tends  towards  Australia.  The  body  of  the  continent  may  be  regarded  as  a  trapezium, 
of  which  the  offsets,  consisting  of  several  large  peninsulas,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Europe;  though  in  A.  everything  is  on  a.  more  gigantic  scale.  Thus,  one  of 
these  offsets,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  is  four  times  as  large  as  France.  On  the  w.  ex¬ 
tends  the  peninsula  of  A.  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  divided  from  Europe  by  the  strait  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  with  the  Black  sea  on  the  n., 
and  the  Levant  on  the  south.  On  the  s.  of  A.,  the  peninsular  configuration  maybe 
divided  into  three  principal  masses,  corresponding  to  the  southern  coast  of  Europe : 
Arabia  may  be  considered  as  a  counterpart  to  Spain ;  Italy,  with  its  neighbor-island, 
Sicily,  is  represented  by  Hindustan  and  Ceylon;  and,  as  in  Europe,  the  broken  Grecian 
peninsula  is  connected  with  A.  by  a  bridge  of  numerous  islands  extending  on  the  s.e., 
so,  in  A.,  the  eastern  peninsula  (or  India  beyond  the  Ganges),  lying  between  the  bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  Chinese  sea,  is  connected  with  Australia  on  the  s.e.  by  the  vast 
Eastern  archipelago.  This  world  of  islands  is  divided  into  the  several  groups  of 
the  Philippine  islands,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Molucca  islands,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  Timor, 
and  the  numerous  adjoining  isles.  The  e.  coast  of  A.  is  characterized  by  the  deep 
indentations  of  the  Pacific  ocean  in  the  Chinese  sea,  Yellow  sea,  and  seas  of  Japan, 
Okhotsk,  and  Kamtchatka;  all  fringed  with  numerous  islands,  and  separated  by  the 
peninsula  of  Corea,  the  island  of  Saghalien,  and  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka.  On  the 
n.,  the  Siberian  coasts  are  also  deeply  indented;  but  rather  by  the  embouchures  of 
large  rivers  than  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The  whole  length  of  continental  A.,  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Japan  islands,  is  6000  m. ;  its  breadth,  from  Malacca  to  the  n.e.  cape 
of  Siberia,  is  5300  m. ;  with  its  islands  it  extends  from  10°  s.  lat.  to  78  n.,  and  from  26° 
e.  long,  to  190°  e.  or  170°  w.  Such  an  extent  of  surface  must  include  all  varieties  of 
soil,  climate,  and  production. 

Vertical  Configuration—  Equally  grand  are  the  features  of  this  continent  when  re 
regarded  vertically:  it  has  the  most  extensive  lowlands,  the  most  immense  table-lands, 
the  highest  chains  of  mountains,  and  the  most  elevated  summits  in  the  world;  tracts 
doomed  to  everlasting  snow  or  scorching  sterility,  salubrious  valleys  of  continual  ver¬ 
dure,  and  noisome  jungles  of  the  rankest  growth.  The  table-lands  of  Asia  occupy  two 
fifths  of  the  whole  continent.  The  eastern  extremity  is  2000  m.  broad;  the  western,  less 
than  1000.  The  whole  mass  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  separated,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  perhaps,  connected  by  the  lofty,  snow-covered  mountain-isth¬ 
mus  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  These  great  divisions  are  styled  respectively:  1.  The  eastern 
plateau,  including  the  table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  desert  of  Gobi;  2.  The  western  plateau, 
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or  table-land  of  Iran.  The  former,  a  vast  four-sided  mass,  considerably  larger  than  the 
whole  area  of  Europe,  extends  2800  m.  from  the  mountain  chain,  Hindu  Kush,  to  the 
Tonquin  gulf  in  China.  On  the  s.,  the  plateau  is  divided  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan 
by  the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  have  a  mean  height  of  18.000  ft.,  while  several  of 
their  summits  rise  from  25,000  to  29,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Even  the  passes 
over  this  enormous  range  of  mountains  are  almost  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Mb  Blanc. 
Here  Dliwalagiri,  long  supposed  to  be  the  Mt.  Blanc  of  the  Himalayas,  and  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  signification,  viz.,  “white  mountain,”  rising  to  26,826  ft.,  leaves  all  the 
peaks  of  the  Andes  far  below:  while  Kunchinjinga  reaches  to  28,156  ft.,  and  Mt.  Everest, 
now  believed  to  be  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  world,  attains  the  height  of  29,002  ft. 
Cultivation  is  found  at  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea;  while  flocks  graze  some  4000  ft.  higher. 
In  eastern  Tartary  and  Thibet,  the  ground  is  cultivated  at  a  height  only  2000  ft.  lower 
than  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc.  On  the  e.,  the  table-land  of  Tibet  is  bounded  by  the 
Chinese  mountain-ranges  Yun-ling  and  Khing-khan,  which,  towards  the  s.,  are  connected 
with  wild  Chinese  alpine  regions  of  which  little  is  known;  while  towards  the  n.,  they 
extend  into  another  mountainous  region,  where  the  eastern  chain  of  Shangpe-shan  op¬ 
poses  to  the  Pacific  ocean  a  wall  of  rock  8000  ft.  high.  On  the  n.,  the  chain  of  the 
Altai'  mountains,  3000  m.  long,  and  divided  into  several  groups,  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  great  plateau  and  the  plain  of  Siberia,  which  is  larger  than  the  whole  area 
of  Europe. 

The  western  plateau,  or  table-land  of  Iran,  rises  generally  about  5000  ft.  above  the  sea; 
but  in  some  parts  to  7000  ft. ;  descending  again,  however,  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts,  where  it  spreads  out  into  sandy  and  gravelly  plains,  to  2000  and  1200  ft.  It  has 
been  divided  into  three  sections:  the  plateau  of  Iran  proper;  the  Median-Armenian 
alpine  region ;  and  the  Anatolian  table-land.  The  first  division,  or  the  plateau  of  Iran, 
has  a  mean  altitude  of  about  3000  ft.  Salt  plains,  with  gravel  and  sand,  form  large 
portions  of  the  surface,  and  mountain-walls  on  all  sides  hem  it  in.  On  the  northern  edge 
ascend  the  Persian  mountains;  on  the  e.,  the  steep  and  lofty  parallel  chains  of  the  Indo- 
Persian  boundary  mountains;  and  on  the  s.,  the  plateau,  for  1000  m.  along  the  Persian 
gulf  and  Arabian  sea,  is  bounded  by  the  wild  terraced  regions  of  Beloochistan  and 
Farsistan.  The  second  division,  or  the  Median-Armenian  alpine  region,  includes  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Azerbijan.  Here  the  table-land  is 
compressed  to  about  half  its  general  width.  From  this  plateau,  of  which  a  part  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture  as  “  the  mountains  of  Ararat,”  rises  the  volcanic  cone  commonly  styled 
Mt.  Ararat,  to  the  height  of  17,212  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  Anatolia,  the  third  and  most 
westerly  division  of  the  table-land,  is  bounded  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  by 
mountains  rising  to  6000  or  7000  ft.,  and  partly  covered  with  forests;  on  the  s.w., 
the  Taurus  chain  of  mountains  beginning  in  the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  etc.,  extends  in 
several  ramifications  through  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  runs  in  a  single  range  along  the  coast 
of  Karamania,  and  in  the  e.  has  an  occasional  height  of  12,000  and  13,000  ft. 

The  western  plateau,  thus  divided  into  three  sections,  is  full  of  diversities  of  soil  and 
scenery.  A  great  part  of  the  table-land  of  Iran  (or  Persia)  is  extremely  barren  and  arid; 
which  serves  to  explain  the  enthusiastic  terms  in  which  the  Persian  poets  have  spoken 
of  the  beautitul  valleys  found  here  and  there  among  the  mountains.  The  coasts  of  the 
Persian  gulf  are  sandy  wastes.  Between  Irak  and  Khorassan,  a  desert  of  clay,  covered 
with  salt  and  nitre,  varied  only  by  patches  of  verdure  here  and  there,  occupies  27,000 
sq.m.,  and  joins  the  wide  sandy  desert  of  Kerman.  A  great  part  of  Beloochistan  is  an 
arid  plain,  covered  with  red  sand. 

Besides  these  central  masses,  there  are  several  detached  mountain  chains  and 
plateaus.  The  Ural  mountains,  forming  the  land-boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  separated  from  the  Altai  chain  by  salt  lakes,  marshes,  and  deserts,  are  divided  into 
three  sections:  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  Ural.  The  second  of  these  divisions 
is  rich  in  minerals— gold,  platina,  magnetic  iron,  and  copper.  On  the  isthmus  between 
the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  the  alpine  ridges  of  the  Caucasus  reach  a  height  of  from 
10,000  to  11,000  ft.,  while  individual  peaks  tower  up  to  the  gigantic  height  of  17,000  or 
18,000  ft.,  as,  in  the  still  faintly  volcanic  peak  of  Elbruz  (18,493  ft.)  and  Kasbeck 
(16,523)— both,  however,  on  the  northern  or  European  side  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  high  lands  of  Syria  rise  gradually  from  the  neighboring  deserts  to  the 
height  of  10,000  ft.  in  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  slope  steeply  in  terraces  down  to  the 
narrow  coast-lands  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  The  plateau  of  the  Deccan,  in  India, 
rises  to  an  average  height  of  from  1500  to  2000  ft. ,  and  is  divided  on  the  w.  from  the 
narrow  coast-level  of  Malabar  by  the  western  Ghauts,  4700  ft.;  on  the  e.,  from  the 
broad  level  coast  of  Coromandel,  by  the  eastern  Ghauts.  On  the  n.,  it  is  divided 
from  the  low  plains  of  Hindustan  by  the  Vindhya  and  Malwah  mountain  chains;  and, 
on  the  s.,  the  Ghauts  unite  at  the  sources  of  the  Cavery,  and  form  the  Neilgherry  (or 
Blue  mountains,  8760  ft.  high),  the  loftiest  in  the  peninsular  portion  of  Hindustan. 
These  slope  steeply  down  to  a  low  narrow  plain,  then  rise  again  to  a  considerable  height 
in  the  Aligherry  range,  sink  into  the  sea  at  cape  Comorin,  and  reappear  in  the  group  of 
Adam’s  Peak  in  Ceylon.  The  Malayan  mountains,  or  chains  of  the  eastern  peninsula, 
may  be  regarded  as  offsets  of  the  Siue-shan,  and  extend  to  the  extreme  s.  point  of  A., 
reappearing  with  volcanic  peaks  in  the  Sunda  islands. 

The  six  great  Lowlands  of  A.  are,  1st,  The  Siberian  lowland  in  the  n.,  which  is  bv 
far  the  largest.  It  stretches  from  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Altai'  and  Ural  mount- 
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ains  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  cold,  gloomy,  and  barren. 
2d,  The  Bucharian  lowland,  or  the  wild  sterile  waste  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  lake 
Aral,  much  of  it  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  gravelly 
soil.  3d,  The  Syrian  and  Arabian  lowland,  the  s.  of  which  is  hot  and  arid,  with  almost 
no  oases;  but  the  n.  is  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  4th,  The  lowlands  of 
Hindustan,  comprising  the  great  Indian  desert,  400  m.  broad,  together  with  the  vast 
and  fertile  plains  of  Bengal,  generally  called  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  ranking,  per¬ 
haps,  next  to  China  as  a  region  of  fertility.  5th.  The  Indo-  Chinese  lowlands,  comprising 
the  long  levels  of  the  Burman  empire,  through  which  flows  the  Irrawaddy,  and  the  rich 
regions  of  Cambodia  and  Siam.  6th,  The  Chinese  lowlands,  commencing  in  the  e.  at 
Pekin,  and  extending  as  far  s.  as  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  containing  210,000  sq.m.,  or  an 
area  seven  times  the  size  of  Lombardy.  It  is  watered  by  a  copious  river  system  and 
numerous  canals,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  garden,  exceeding  in  productiveness  all 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Hydrography . — The  hydrography  of  A.  displays  as  striking  a  variety  as  the  structure 
of  its  land.  The  alpine  regions  send  down  in  some  directions  torrents  of  water,  which 
form  rivers  almost  rivaling  in  magnificence  those  of  America,  and  which  flow  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  through  plains  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  wide 
stretching  tracts,  like  the  deserts  of  Africa,  destitute  of  water,  and  doomed  to  eternal 
sterility.  Only  one  large  sheet  of  water,  lake  Hamoon  or  Seistan  (q.v.),  refreshes  the 
high  table-land  of  Iran.  The  low  steppe  of  Turan  contains  the  Caspian  sea  (q.v.),  the 
largest  of  all  lakes,  and  lake  Aral  (q.v.).  In  the  valley  of  Cashmere  lies  lake  Ular,  40 

m.  in  circumference,  and  the  only  considerable  sheet  of  water  in  the  Himalaya  chain. 
At  the  northern  base  of  this  mountain-chain  lake  Palte  is  remarkable  for  its  annular 
form.  In  Thibet  and  the  Altai  mountains,  lakes  are  very  numerous. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Asian  river-systems  is  found  in  its  double 
rivers,  or  two  streams  rising  in  the  same  region,  flowing  in  almost  parallel  directions, 
and  either  uniting,  or  nearly  so,  before  entering  the  sea.  Among  these  twin  rivers  may 
be  mentioned — the  Syr-Daria  and  Amu-Daria,  flowing  into  lake  Aral;  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  in  western  A.,  surrounding  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  uniting  at  Ivoona,  and 
together  flowing  into  the  Persian  gulf;  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra;  and  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang  and  Hoang-ho,  in  China,  rising  near  each  other,  then  widely  separated  in  their 
courses,  but  again  approaching  each  other,  and  both  falling  into  the  Yellow  sea,  only  100 
miles  apart. 

The  six  great  river-systems  of  A.,  comprising  rivers  which  will  be  found  f idly  noticed 
under  their  respective  names,  are — the  Mesopotamian,  that  of  north-west  India,  that  of 
north-east  India  and  Thibet,  the  Indo-Chinese,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Siberian.  The  first 
comprises  the  two  famous  streams,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  second  comprises  the 
Indus  with  its  tributaries.  The  third  system  comprises  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges. 
The  fourth  system  comprises  the  rivers  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula;  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Martaban  or  Saluen,  the  Me-nam,  and  the  Me-king  or  Cambodia. 
Th e  fifth  system  is  the  Chinese.  It  comprises  four  great  streams,  all  of  which  flow  in  an 
eastern  or  north-eastern  direction  into  the  Pacific;  the  Hong-kiang,  or  Canton  river;  the 
Yang-tze-kiang  (or  Son  of  the  Sea);  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  river;  and  the  Amur.  The 
sixth  system  comprises  the  large  rivers  of  Siberia,  the’  principal  of  which  are  the  Obi, 
the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena.  They  all  have  their  sources  in  the  Altaian  mountains;  flow 

n.  or  nearly  so;  and  for  800  or  900  m.  before  their  embouchure,  traverse  a  dreary,  flat, 
monotonous  waste,  until  their  sluggish  waters  creep  into  the  Frozen  oea. 

Geology.— The  geographical  structure  of  A.  is  so  complex,  the  different  formations 
are  so  broken  up  and  scattered,  that  a  general  description  would  be  unintelligible.  We 
must  refer  to  separate  notices,  where  the  geological  structure  and  phenomena  of  ciicum- 
scribed  districts  will  be  given  in  detail,  and  the  reader  will,  in  this  way,  be  enabled  to 
form  a  correct  impression  of  the  geology  of  Asia  as  a  whole,  See  I^ndia,  China, 


etiC 

Natural  History.— The  vast  exterft  of  A.,  and  its  great  diversities  of  climate  natu¬ 
rally  lead  us  to  expect  in  it  a  great  variety  of  natural  productions,  both  animal  and  vege¬ 
table.  This  expectation  is  heightened  when  we  consider  how  completely  this  vast  con¬ 
tinent  is  divided  into  separate  portions  by  mountain  ranges  of  great  altitude,  and  how 
extensive  the  mountainous  tracts  themselves  are,  as  well  as  the  great  extent  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  plateaux  or  table-lands,  and  when  we  add  to  these  considerations  that  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  wide  regions — wastes  of  sand — level  steppes  and  extensive  districts  of 
which  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  Accordingly,  we  find  both  m  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Asia,  all  the  variety  which  such  considerations  might  lead  us  to 

The  most  northerly  part  of  the  continent,  however,  differs  comparatively  little  in  its 
productions  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  It  exhibits  the  same 
arctic  flora,  with  differences  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Pines,  birches,  and  willows 
form  as  in’the  other  continents,  the  last  forests  of  the  n. ;  but  upon  account  of  the  more 
severe  climate,  they  do  not  reach  a  limit  so  northerly  as  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
the  w.  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  common  plants  of  Europe  are  abundant  as  tar  e.  as 
Kamtchatka:  the  crowberrv  (empetrum  nigrum),  so  plentiful  in  the  moors  of  Scotland,, 
is  still  more  plentiful  throughout  Siberia;  the  same  vaccinia  (bilberries,  etc.)  and  rubi 
(brambles,  etc.)  abound  in  the  Kamtcliatkan  forests  as  in  those  of  Scandinavia.  There 
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are,  however,  interesting  differences.  Heaths  are  comparatively  rare  in  Asia,  its  flora 
agreeing  in  this  respect  with  that  of  America,  rather  than  with  that  of  Europe.  The 
larch,  which  in  Europe  occurs  only  on  the  central  mountains,  extends  far  northward  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Obi  to  the  utmost  limits  of  arborescent  vegetation ;  probably  a  mere 
variety  of  the  same  species,  although  it  has  been  described  as  distinct.  In  Kamtchatka, 
a  different  kind  of  birch  replaces  the  common  birch  of  Europe  as  a  forest  tree,  and  the 
Siberian  stone  pine  is  different  from  that  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  Siberia  in  its  less 
frigid  regions  produces  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  of  which  herbaceous  plants  of  unusually 
large  size  for  a  cold  or  temperate  climate  are  a  characteristic  feature ;  as  species  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  angelica,  and  cow-parsnip  (heracleum),  some  of  which  are  now  well  known  in  Britain. 
It  is  indeed  from  the  central  and  eastern  temperate  parts  of  Asia  that  the  cultivated 
species  of  rhubarb  are  derived,  and  from  the  same  region  the  rhubarb  root,  so  valuable 
in  medicine,  is  brought.  In  the  abundance  of  grossulariacm  (currants),  the  warmer 
parts  of  Siberia  resemble  North  America,  although  most  of  the  species  are  different. 

To  the  s.  of  the  Altaian  mountains,  the  flora  of  Asia  corresponds  in  part  with  that 
of  the  great  eastern  plain  of  Europe;  but  it  exhibits  also  peculiarities  which  may  in  some 
measure  be  ascribed  to  the  saline  character  of  large  districts,  the  stony  or  sandy  desola¬ 
tion  of  others,  and  the  elevation  of  the  great  central  plateau.  The  flora  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  Syria  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  although  exhibit¬ 
ing  also  features  which  belong  rather  to  that  of  India  or  of  Africa.  Shrubby  labiate  are 
particularly  characteristic  of  this  region,  from  which  not  a  few  of  them  have  found  their 
way  into  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  upon  account  of  their 
fragrance,  their  medicinal  qualities,  or  their  use  for  the  grateful  seasoning  of  food.  The 
tropical  flora  of  Arabia  abounds  in  trees  which  yield  fragrant  balsams  and  resins,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  natural  order  amyridacece.  Indeed,  both  the  warmer  temperate  and 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  excel  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  odoriferous  drugs  which  they  produce,  with  odors  of  the  most  various  characters, 
from  myrrh  and  frankincense  to  asafoetida.  Arabia  has  long  been  noted  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coffee,  which  is  now  also  pretty  extensively  cultivated  in  other  warm  parts  of  A. 
The  date-palm  is  as  characteristic  of  Arabia  as  it  is  of  Egypt.  Acacias  and  mimosas  also 
abound. — The  flora  of  Persia  in  part  resembles  that  of  Arabia,  although  it  is  less  tropical, 
and  the  altitude  of  its  mountains  gives  to  it  in  some  places  an  extremely  different  char¬ 
acter.  The  abundance  of  scitammece  is  regarded  as  particularly  characteristic  of  India; 
and  plants  of  this  order  yield  ginger,  galangal,  cardamoms,  turmeric,  and  other  articles 
of  commerce,  amongst  which  not  the  least  important  is  a  kind  of  arrowroot.  Its 
leguminosoB  are  also  very  numerous,  both  herbaceous  and  shrubby,  or  arborescent,  many 
of  them  exhibiting  great  beauty  of  foliage  and  splendor  of  flowers ;  some  producing  use¬ 
ful  kinds  of  pulse ;  others  timber,  gum,  medicines,  etc.  The  number  of  valuable  medici¬ 
nal  plants  which  belong  to  the  Indian  flora  is  very  great,  as  is  also  that  of  dyewoods; 
and  it  abounds  in  fine  fruits,  of  which  the  mango  and  mangosteen  may  be  particularly 
noticed.  Cucurbitam  (gourds)  are  very  numerous;  as  are  also  trees  of  the  genus  ficus 
(fig),  some  of  which  produce  caoutchouc,  and  amongst  which  are  the  sacred  peepul  and 
the  banian-tree,  so  remarkable  for  the  roots  which  descend  from  its  branches  to  become 
new  stems,  and  for  the  extent  of  ground  which  it  canopies.  Palms  are  numerous  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  A.,  and  particularly  in  its  south-eastern  regions,  but  less  numerous  than 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America.  The  cocoa-nut  is  one  of  the  most  common  palms 
:n  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  Asiatic  palms  are  valuable  for  the  sago  which 
they  yield.  The  natural  order  dipteracece  is  one  of  those  that  are  peculiar  to  India  and 
south-eastern  A.,  and  includes  some  of  the  noblest  timber-trees;  but  the  Indian  teak,  so 
valuable  for  sliip-building,  is  of  the  order  verbenacece.  The  flora  of  the  eastern  peninsula, 
Siam,  Cochin-China,  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  A.  generally,  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  India,  and  exhibits,  if  possible,  a  richer  variety.  The  change  from  the  Indian  flora 
is  still  greater  in  the  islands,  and  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Polynesia  and  of  Australia 
begins  to  appear.  The  bread-fruit  takes  the  place  of  its  congener,  the  jack  of  India. 
These  regions  produce  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  other  spices.  The  lauracece  are  abundant, 
yielding  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  camphor.  Gutta-percha  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
number  of  the  most  valuable  exports.  China  and  Japan  have  many  plants  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  the  ternstrcemiacece,  the  natural 
order  to  which  the  tea-plant  and  the  camellia  belong.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
how  extensively  tea  is  cultivated  in  China,  and  how  important  it  is  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  diversity  of  climate,  however,  both  in  China  and  Japan,  is  so  considera¬ 
ble,  as  to  imply  no  small  diversity  of  productions.  In  like  manner,  the  Himalaya  moun¬ 
tains  possess  a  flora  very  different  from  that  of  the  Indian  plains,  and  which  in  some  of 
its  most  characteristic  features,  particularly  in  the  prevalence  of  large  rhododendrons  and 
magnolias,  has  been  found  remarkably  to  agree  with  the  flora  of  the  southern  parts  of 
the  United  States;  whilst  at  still  greater  altitudes  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
more  northern  regions,  or  of  the  European  Alps;  forests  of  pines  appear,  and  along  with 
them  the  deodar ,  a  cedar  scarcely,  if  at  all,  different  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The 
mountains  of  Java  also  produce  oaks  and  other  trees  resembling  those  of  the  temperate 
zone,  although  the  species  are  peculiar.  But  many  parts  of  A.  have  as  yet  been  very  im¬ 
perfectly  explored. 

Many  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  Europe  are  known  to  be  natives  of  A.,  and  others 
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are  supposed  to  be  so.  As  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  the  scene  of  the  earliest 
civilization,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  supplied  the  first  fruits  and  other  vegetable 
productions  which  man  sought  to  improve  by  cultivation ;  and  of  some  which,  as  the 
apple  and  the  cherry,  are  probably  natives  of  Europe,  it  seems  probable  that  the  first 
improved  varieties  were  introduced  from  A.  We  do  not  know  with  certainty  of  what 
part  of  the  earth  some  of  the  principal  cereal  plants  or  grains  are  natives — as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye ;  but  there  seems  great  probability  in  the  supposition  that  they  are 
of  Asiatic  origin.  Rice  certainly  is.  It  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in 
some  of  the  warm  parts  of  A. ;  and  its  introduction  into  other  quarters  of  the  world  is 
comparatively  recent.  Maize — introduced  from  America — is  now  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  important  cultivated  plants  of  A.,  and  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  extend¬ 
ing,  as  is  that  of  the  potato.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  beans,  peas,  and  buckwheat,  are 
the  principal  crops  of  regions  similar  in  climate  to  those  in  which  they  are  cultivated  in 
Europe.  Barley  and  buckwheat  are  cultivated  in  the  Himalayas  at  the  extraordinary 
elevation  of  almost  12,000  ft.,  and  crops  of  barley  are  to  be  seen  even  at  15,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Millet  of  different  kinds,  durra,  and  other  grains  of  inferior  importance, 
are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  India  and  other  warm  regions;  also  different  kinds  of 
pulse.  The  banana  and  plantain  are  of  the  same  importance  as  in  other  tropical  countries; 
and  the  yam  and  cocco  or  eddoes  contribute  largely  to  the  supply  of  human  food.  The 
sugar-cane  is  cultivated  in  the  warm  parts  of  A.,  but  not  with  so  much  spirit  or  success 
as  in  America,  although  it  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  not  of  the  West  Indies.  Pepper  is 
one  of  the  native  productions  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  extensively  cultivated.  Tobacco, 
whether  or  not  any  species  of  it  is  indigenous  to  A.,  is  now  produced  in  large  quantities. 
Indigo  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  and  the  opium  poppy  too  extensively.  Differ¬ 
ent  species  of  cotton  are  natives  of  India  and  have  long  been  cultivated  there  and  in 
China.  Hemp  is  cultivated  in  India,  not  for  its  fiber  but  to  afford  the  means  of  intoxi¬ 
cation;  and  flax  chiefly  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds;  but  both  hemp  and  flax  are  extensively 
cultivated  for  their  fibers  in  other  parts  of  A. ;  and  India  and  the  other  tropical  regions 
produce  many  plants  valuable  for  their  fibers,  among  which  are  species  of  musa,  corchorus 
(yielding  the  jute  of  commerce),  and  urtica  (nettle).  Among  the  crops  of  India  is  sesa- 
mum,  valued  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds. 

It  seems  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  A.  not  only 
for  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  citrus,  but  also  for  the 
olive,  the  peach,  and  nectarine,  the  apricot,  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  and  the  vine,  with 
many  other  of  the  fruits  now  most  generally  esteemed  and  cultivated.  China  and  Japan 
being  the  seats  of  an  ancient  civilization,  many  useful  plants  have  long  been  cultivated 
there,  which  have  scarcely  yet  found  their  way  into  other  parts  of  the  world.  Floricul¬ 
ture  has  been  practiced  there  with  great  assiduity  from  a  remote  antiquity;  and  varieties 
of  hydrangea,  camellia,  tree  peony,  chrysanthemum,  etc.,  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  tulip  and  hyacinth  in  Holland. 

The  zoology  of  A.  is  not  less  interesting  than  its  botany.  Amongst  domestic  animals, 
the  most  important  are  the  ox  and  buffalo,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
camel,  and  the  elephant.  A  number  of  species  of  ox  and  buffalo  are  natives  of  A.,  from 
more  than  one  of  which  the  domesticated  races  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin.  Very 
distinct  from  all  the  others  is  the  yak  (q.v.)  of  Thibet,  a  creature  which  is  of  great  use 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  to  them  almost  what 
the  reindeer  is  to  the  Laplander.  The  sheep  and  goat  are  natives  of  the  mountainous 
parts  ©f  central  A.  The  horse  and  the  ass  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  regions;  and  all 
of  these  have  been  domesticated  from  the  earliest  times.  The  camel  is  of  incalculable 
value  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  regions  of  heat  and  drought,  and  as  affording  the 
means  of  traversing  the  great  deserts.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  s.w.  of  A.  and  in 
India.  The  elephant  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  A.,  but  is  of  a  different  species 
from  that  of  Africa.  The  reindeer  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  n.  Dogs  are  also  used  by  some  of  the  Siberian  tribes  for  drawing  their  sledges. 
Different  races  of  dogs  are  domesticated  in  different  parts  of  A. ,  and  a  small  kind  is 
fattened  for  its  flesh  in  China;  but  in  the  Mohammedan  parts  of  A.,  the  dog  is  reckoned 
an  unclean  animal,  and  is  known  chiefly  as  a  prowler  about  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
devourer  of  offal. 

The  tropical  parts  of  A.  abound  in  monkeys,  of  which  the  species  are  very  numerous. 
Amono-  them  are  some  with  long  and  some  with  short  tails,  but  none  with  prehensile 
tails,  lTke  the  sapajous  of  America.  Many  are  altogether  tailless,  and  among  these  is  the 
orangoutang  found  in  the  south-eastern  islands.  A  much  larger  ape,  called  the  pongo, 
has  been  said’  to  exist  in  Borneo,  but  it  is  still  a  doubtful  species.  The  same  warm 
regions  abound  in  bats,  many  of  which  are  of  large  size,  and  feed  upon  fruits,  not  upon 
insects  The  flying  lemur  or  colugo  is  another  remarkable  animal  of  the  Indian  arcln- 
pelao-o  —  Bears  are  found  in  all  parts  of  A.— the  white  bear  in  the  extreme  n.,  and  other 
formidable  species  in  the  more  temperate  parts;  whilst  the  tropical  regions  produce  bears 
which  are  by  no  means  ferocious,  and  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  fruits,  and  honey.  Badgers 
are  also  found  in  A.,  and  quadrupeds  of  several  other  plantigrade  genera,  allied  to  the 
bear  but  of  comparatively  small  size  and  inoffensive  habits,  as  the  beautiful  panda 
(ailurus)  of  the  n.  of  India,  and  the  binturongs  ( ictides )  of  Malacca  and  the  neighboring 
archipelago. —Animals  of  the  weasel  family  {mustelidw)nYe  numerous,  among  which  the 
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teledu  ( mydaus  meliceps)  of  Java  rivals  the  skunks  of  America  in  the  horrible  stench  with 
which  it  surrounds  itself  for  defense.  More  important  are  the  sable  and  the  sea  otter,  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  northern  regions  upon  account  of  their  furs. — Of  the  dog  family,  or  canicUB, 
A.  has  not  only  wild  dogs,  but  also  wolves,  foxes,  hyenas,  and  jackals;  the  two  former 
abounding  chiefly  in  the  colder,  the  two  latter  in  the  warmer  regions.  The  arctic  fox 
inhabits  the  most  northerly  shores  and  islands.  The  warmer  parts  of  A.  produce  a  num¬ 
ber  of  species  of  the  allied  family  of  the  mverridce,  among  which  are  the  mangouste  or 
Indian  ichneumon — famous,  like  the  Egyptian  ichneumon,  for  the  destruction  of  serpents 
— and  the  civet,  from  which  is  obtained  a  celebrated  perfume. — Of  feline  animals,  the 
most  dreadful  are  the  lion  and  tiger;  the  latter  of  which  is  peculiar  to  A.,  abounding  in 
the  warm  regions  of  the  s.  and  e.,  never  extending  westward  beyond  the  mountains  and 
deserts  which  separate  India  from  Persia;  but,  on  the  contrary,  advancing  far  to  the  n., 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  lion  advances,  and  even  to  the  confines  of  Siberia.  The 
leopard,  the  ounce;  and  many  other  cats,  some  of  them  large  and  dangerous,  are  found 
in  A. ,  especially  in  the  warmer  parts  of  it.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  chetah, 
or  hunting-leopard,  tamed  for  the  chase  in  India. — A  few  small  marsupial  (or  pouched) 
quadrupeds  ( phalangers )  are  found  in  the  Moluccas,  and  form  one  of  the  links  by  which 
the  natural  history  of  A.  is  connected  with  that  of  Australia. — Th eglwes  or  rodentict,  on 
the  contrary,  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  A.,  and  many  species  are  peculiar  to  it. 
Squirrels,  marmots,  rats,  mice,  hares,  etc.,  are  common  in  all  except  the  most  northerly 
regions.  The  brown  rat,  now'  so  common  in  Europe,  is  said  to  have  emigrated  from 
Persia  so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Lemmings  abound  in  Siberia 
and  the  Tartarian  deserts,  of  which  the  jerboa  is  also  an  inhabitant.  Porcupines  are 
frequent  in  the  warmer  parts  of  A.,  and  the  beaver  is  found  in  the  n. — Of  edentate 
quadrupeds,  the  pangolins  (; manis )  alone  are  Asiatic,  and  these  are  confined  to  the  tropi¬ 
cal  regions. — Of  pacJiydermata,  there  are,  besides  the  elephant,  the  horse,  etc.  ,  already 
mentioned,  several  species  of  rhinoceros,  wild  boars,  the  babyroussa,  and  a  species  of 
tapir;  all,  except  the  wild  boar,  natives  of  the  warmest  climates.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  facts,  however,  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  A.,  is  the  abundance  of 
remains  of  the  mammoth,  or  fossil  elephant,  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Siberia,  its  tusks 
still  affording  a  considerable  supply  of  ivory. — Of  ruminating  animals,  besides  those 
of  the  ox  kind,  already  mentioned,  and  the  sheep  and  goat,  there  are  deer,  antelopes, 
and  musks  or  musk-deer.  The  reindeer  and  elk  are  natives  of  Siberia;  furthers.,  the 
species  of  deer  are  much  more  numerous,  and  the  same  countries  produce  many  spe¬ 
cies  of  antelope.  The  musks  are  found  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent;  one  of  them,  a  native  of  the  highest  mountains,  yielding  the  much-prized  perfume 
from  which  it  derives  its  name. — A.  possesses  vultures,  eagles,  and  other  falconidat,  owls, 
ravens,  and  other  birds  of  the  crow  kind,  herons,  storks,  cranes,  etc.  Swans,  geese, 
ducks  of  various  species,  and  many  other  anatidce,  frequent  its  waters,  some  of  them 
abounding  even  in  the  coldest  regions.  Albatrosses  are  very  numerous  on  the  Kamtchat- 
kan  shores;  flamingoes  on  those  of  the  more  southern  countries.  Pigeons  abound, 
and  among  them  is  the  turtle-dove.  The  gouras  of  the  Indian  archipelago  are  birds  of 
the  pigeon  family,  of  which  one  species  is  almost  as  large  as  a  turkey.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  thrush,  finch,  warbler,  bunting,  sparrow,  and  other  birds  identical  with  or  allied 
to  those  of  Europe,  among  which  is  the  nightingale,  often  mentioned  by  the  Persian 
poets,  and  many  also,  particularly  in  the  warmer  regions,  which  are  peculiar  and  char¬ 
acteristic.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  splendid  birds  of  paradise  of  the  south-east¬ 
ern  islands,  peacocks,  pheasants,  etc.  The  gallinaceous  birds  of  A.  are  numerous,  and 
from  this  continent  were  probably  derived  the  domestic  poultry  of  other  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  abundance  of  the  parrot  tribe  constitutes  a  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  tropical  parts  of  A.  and  other  tropical  countries,  but  lories  are  peculiar  to  the  East 
Indies.  The  ostrich  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Arabia  as  well  as  of  Africa.  The  cassowary 
is  found  in  the  south-eastern  islands.  The  edible  swallows’  nests  of  the  East  Indian 
coasts  have  long  been  celebrated. — Lizards  and  other  saurian  reptiles  are  very  abundant 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  A. ;  and  great  crocodiles  and  gavials  infest  the  rivers  of  the  East 
Indies.  Boas,  pythons,  and  other  great  serpents  are  found  in  the  tropical  regions,  which 
produce  also  many  venemous  serpents.  The  cobra  da  capello  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded. 
But  the  temperate  parts  of  A.  have  also  venemous  serpents,  scarcely  less  dangerous. 
Some  of  the  East  Indian  tortoises  are  remarkable  for  their  great  magnitude,  and  turtles 
are  found  in  the  seas. — Both  the  salt  and  fresh  waters  of  A.  produce^ many  kinds  of  fish. 
The  salmonidm  of  the  rivers  of  Siberia  supply  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  goldfish,  now  so  well  known  in  Britain,  is  a  native  of  China.  Some  of  the 
fish  of  the  tropical  parts  of  A.  have  attracted  attention  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  form 
or  habits.  Insect  life  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  warm  parts  of  A.,  as  in  all  other 
warm  countries.  Bees  are  numerous,  and  honey  is  produced  in  great  quantities. 
Of  other  insects,  it  seems  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the  silk-worm,  which  was 
introduced  from  A.  into  Europe;  and  the  locust,  which  sometimes  devastates  great 
tracts  of  the  Asiatic  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  sea,  and 
occasionally  extends  its  ravages  into  regions  further  w.  Of  molluscous  animals,  the 
pearl-oyster  deserves  particular  notice,  upon  account  of  the  important  pearl-fisheries 
which  exist  in  different  places. 

Ethnography.—  The  whole  population,  consisting  of  800, 000, 000  people,  may  be  divided 
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into  the  Mongolian,  Aryan,  and  Semitic  groups.  The  first  of  these  includes  all  the  peoples 
and  tribes  in  the  e.,  n.,  and  s.e.  of  Asia;  the  second  (see  Aryan  Race)  embraces  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  India,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey;  the  third 
includes  the  Syrian,  Hebrew,  and  Arabian  races  (see  Ethnology). 

A  further  subdivision  and  classification  may  be  made  as  follows:  1.  The  East- Asian 
group,  including  the  peoples  of  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  penin¬ 
sula^  all  alike  in  the  use  of  monosyllabic  languages.  This  last  people,  however,  must  bo 
subdivided  into  western  and  eastern,  the  former  comprising  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bur- 
man  empire,  Pegu,  Laos,  and  Siam,  having  affinities  with  the  Hindoos;  and  the  latter, 
comprising  the  inhabitants  of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  and  Cambodia,  have  affinities  with 
the  Mongolian  of  Thibet  and  China.  2.  The  Tartar  group,  including  the  Turcomans, 
Mongols,  and  Tungusians,  who  are  spread  over  the  whole  table-land  of  central  Asia  and 
the  neighboring  lands  in  the  n.  The  Turcoman  family  is  divided  into  three  sections 
— the  first  including  the  east  Turcomans,  inhabiting  Tashkend,  Khiva,  Balkh,  and  Usbekis- 
tan;  the  second  including  the  so-called  Tartars  of  the  Urals  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Astrakhan  and  Kazan;  the  third  including  the  Turks  or  Osmanli.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  tribes  in  Siberia,  all  the  Turkish  varieties  are  Mohammedans,  use  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  and  employ  numerous  Arabic  words  in  their  dialects.  3.  The  Siberian 
group,  including  the  Samoiedes,  people  of  Kamtcliatka,  etc.,  speaking  languages  which 
have  only  recently  been  studied  by  philologists.  4.  The  Malay -Polynesian  group,  mixed 
with  Australasian  negritos,  are  spread  over  all  the  islands  of  Polynesia  and  the  Indian 
archipelago.  The  Malayan  people  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
the  Sunda  islands,  Moluccas,-  and  Philippines,  have  an  incipient  literature,  which  has 
been  formed  under  Moslem  and  (since  the  16th  c.)  under  European  influence.  The 
South  sea  islanders  are  clearly  divided  into  two  races  by  physical  form,  color,  and  lan¬ 
guage.  One  race  is  allied  to  the  Australasian  negrito,  and  the  other  to  the  Malayan.  In 
most  of  the  islands,  there  is  a  partial  intermixture  of  the  two  races,  but  generally  the 
distinction  is  obvious.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  copper-colored  Polynesians  belong  to 
the  same  family  with  the  people  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  5.  The  Deccan  group,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  people  employing  the  Tamul,  Carnatic,  Telugu,  and  Singalese  languages,  all 
having  a  certain  measure  of  civilization  and  a  literature.  6.  The  Indo- Germanic  or  Aryan 
group,  marked  and  subdivided  by  the  three  languages,  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Armenian. 
About  thirty  distinct  nations,  each  having  a  peculiar  dialect  and  literature,  belong  to  the 
first  subdivision ;  the  second  includes  the  peoples  of  Beloochistan,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and 
Kurdistan;  the  third,  the  Armenians.  All  these  families  have  literatures  partly  written 
in  dead  languages — the  Sanscrit,  Pali,  Zend,  and  old  Armenian.  7.  The  heterogeneous 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Caucasus,  whose  affinities  are  not  yet  settled.  8.  The  Semitic  group, 
including  all  the  peoples  whose  languages  are  related  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Religions. — The  same  Asian  characteristic  of  variety  and  wide  contrast  is  found  in  the 
creeds  as  in  the  countries  and  tribes  of  people:  the  Brahminical  religion  of  India;  the 
doctrines  of  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  of  Lao-tse  in  China;  the  worship  of  the  grand 
lama  in  Thibet;  the  creed  of  Islam  in  several  varieties  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India;  the 
rude  heathenism  of  the  north;  the  various  sects  of  native  Christians  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
Kurdistan,  and  India;  the  Greek  church  in  Siberia;  these  and  other  forms  of  faith  or 
religious  profession  display  diversities  and  contrasts  nearly  as  striking  as  those  of  Asian 
geography.  Christianity,  now  the  religion  of  Europe  and  America,  owes  its  origin  to 
Asia.  For  an  account  of  the  existing  religious  systems  of  Asia,  see  articles  Mohamme¬ 
danism,  India  {Religion),  Buddhism,  Lamaism,  etc. 

Civilization. — The  number  of  people  civilized — in  the  Asiatic  sense  of  the  word — is  far 
greater  than  that  of  wild  and  nomadic  hordes;  but  culture  here,  when  arrived  at  a  certain 
point,  assumes  a  stationary  character,  widely  differing  from  the  restless  intellectual 
activity  and  industrial  progress  of  Europe.  The  laws  of  states,  families,  industry, 
commerce,  art,  and  science  are,  in  India  and  China,  so  many  branches  of  one  fixed  and 
permanent  religious  system,  which  has  maintained  its  sway  through  many  centuries,  and 
would  long  remain  unchanged,  if  left  undisturbed  by  European  influence.  The  Arabs, 
Persians,  and  Turks,  collectively  known  as  the  easterns,  are  distinct  in  civilization  from 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  The  institution  of  slavery  among  the  former,  of  caste  among 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  China,  are  distinguished  marks.  The 
Turk  is  a  monotheist  and  fatalist;  the  Hindoo  is  either  a  mystical  pantheist  or  polytheist, 
acknowledging  a  multitude  of  gods;  the  Chinese  is  rather  a  utilitarian  moralist. 

Industry—  The  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Asiatic  continent  bear  no  adequate  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  capabilities — such  as  they  are,  they  will  be  described  under  the  different 
countries. 

Political  Aspect.—  The  political  institutions  of  A.  present  to  us  some  striking  contrasts. 
While  the  barbarous  hordes  in  the  n.  live  almost  without  the  idea  of  government,  and 
scarcely  know  that  the  Russian  czar  claims  them  as  his  subjects,  and  the  nomadic 
tribes,  under  their  khans  or  sheiks,  have  a  sort  of  patriarchal  government,  subordinate 
to  higher  powers,  the  most  extreme  forms  of  monarchy  and  despotism  have  existed 
among  the  more  cultivated  nations.  The  government  of  China  is  an  absolute  monarchy 
in  form,  but,  in  fact,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  force  of  tradition.  The  emperor  is  appar¬ 
ently  unlimited  in  authority;  but  it  is  an  essential  duty  of  an  emperor  to  rule  exactly 
according  to  the  precepts  handed  down  by  his  ancestors.  Reverence  for  ancestors  and 
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tlieir  institutions  is,  therefore,  the  sole  presiding  and  conservative  principle  which  lias 
so  long  preserved  the  great  Chinese  empire  from  political  changes.  A.,  now  so  passive, 
anciently  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  movements  of  the  world’s  history;  contended 
against  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  contributed  to  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  empires.  From  the  n.  of  the  Caspian  sea  came  the  vast  hordes 
of  the  Huns,  who  spread  themselves  abroad  over  Europe.  The  armies  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane  overran  the  Slavonian  plains,  while  the  Arab  caliphs,  with  their  fanatical 
troops,  established  their  religion  and  government  in  three  quarters  of  the  world.  Under 
the  Osmanli  fell  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  and  still  the  Turk  maintains  a  political  posi¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  but  one  now  becoming  very  feeble  and  insecure.  In  proportion  as 
•  Europe  has  advanced,  A.  has  declined  in  political  power,  so  as  to  countenance  the  theory 
of  a  gradual  movement  of  the  spirit  of  civilization  and  progress  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  world.  So  soon  as  the  Asiatic  nations  have  reached  a  certain  moderate  pitch  of 
culture,  the  history  of  civilization  ceases  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  iz  followed 
by  the  mere  chronology  of  states  or  dynasties.  It  would  appear  that  all  great  future 
changes  in  the  destinies  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  must  proceed  from  European  impulses. 
When  Portuguese  ships  had  rounded  the  cape  and  so  reached  India,  a  new  era  of  Asian 
history  began.  The  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  French,  Danes,  and  English 
planted  their  standards  on  Indian  soil.  The  English  speedily  extended  tlieir  dominion 
here,  and  soon  overshadowed  all  the  other  European  powers;  though  the  Portuguese  and 
French  still  maintain  their  footing  in  Hindostan,  and  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Dutch  own  large  territories  in  Further  India  or  the  Indian  archipelago.  Lately  England 
has  increased  her  influence  in  the  extreme  w.  of  Asia,  having  secured  the  right  to  occupy 
Cyprus,  while  guaranteeing  the  defense  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  porte.  Mean¬ 
while  Russia  has  extended  her  sway  over  Siberia,  Caucasia,  and  Turkestan ;  securing 
thus  the  keys  of  China  and  the  approaches  to  Persia.  Even  in  some  of  the  nominally 
independent  powers,  European  influence  is  very  powerful ;  the  throne  of  Persia,  for 
example,  is  surrounded  by  European  diplomatists.  And  while  Russia  and  Britain  are 
striving  to  share  between  them  supremacy  in  Asia,  the  French  and  the  Americans  have 
a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  coasts. 

The  following  table  gives  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  area  and  population  of  A. , 
according  to  the  more  important  existing  political  divisions: 


State. 


Chinese  Empire: 

China  proper . 

Dependencies  of  Mantchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Corea,  etc . 

Japan . 

Independent  Arabia . . 

Persia . 

Afghanistan . 

Kafiristan . 

Beloochistan . 

Independent  Turkestan: 

Turcoman  territory . 

Khiva . 

Bokhara . 

Eastern  Turkestan . 

Dzungaria . 

Further  India: 

Anam . 

Burmah . !...'!!! 

Siam . . 

Tribes  s.  of  Assam . . 

Cambodia . 

Independent  Malacca . !!!!.!. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  including  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Arabia . 

British  Possessions  in  Asia . . 

Hindostan,  immediate  possessions . . 

Native  states  more  or  less  completely  under  English  influence _ 

Straits  settlements . 

Hong-Kong .  . 

Labuan . ’ 

Nicobar  and  Andaman  islands . ’ . . 

Russian  Possessions : 

Caucasus  (partly  in  Europe) . 

Siberia . 

Central  Asia . !!!'.!. 

Ferghana  (Khokand) . 

French  Possessions : 

Cochin  China . 

French  India  (including  Chandemagore,  Karikal,  Mah6,  and  Pondicherry). 
Portuguese  Possessions : 

Goa,  SalcSte,  Bardez,  etc . 

Damao . .  ”  ”  ”  ” 

Diu  and  Gogola . 

In  Indian  Archipelago . . . 

In  China  (Macao) .  . . .  ‘  ” 

Dutch  Possessions  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  (Java,  parts  of  Sumatra,  Celebes 
Borneo,  etc.) . 


Area  in  sq. 
miles. 

Population. 

1,530,000 

405,000,000 

2,410,000 

28,500,000 

155,517 

33,299,014 

956,000 

3,700,000 

630,000 

5,000,000 

275,000 

4,000,000 

20,000 

300,000 

105,500 

1,000,000 

79,000 

175,000 

22,000 

700,000 

83,000 

2,286,000 

427,000 

580,000 

133,000 

500,000 

196,000 

21,000,000 

190,000 

4,000,000 

305,000 

5,750,000 

18,000 

130,000 

33,000 

890,000 

31,000 

209,000 

742,000 

13,171,000 

929,797 

193,743,476 

897,004 

189,613,238 

589,315 

50,325,457 

1,206 

308,097 

32 

121.985 

45 

4,898 

3,276 

18,500 

172,170 

4,893,332 

4,765,400 

3,405,084 

1,079,283 

3,356,759 

28,160 

960,000 

21,632 

1,526,867 

196 

266,308 

1,390 

474,234 

30 

40,980 

12 

12,303 

5,506 

(?)  250,000 

1 

71,834 

612,520 

24,370,600 

.Asia.— 1.  Javanese.  2.  Siberian  sled.  3.  Arabs.  4.  Kanitchatkan.  5.  Inhabitants  of  South  China.  6.  Calmucks. 
13.  Persian.  14.  Japanese.  15.  Buriatin. 


7.  Singalese.  8.  Mandarins.  9.  Dajak.  10.  Persians.  11.  Tunganese.  12.  Knife. 
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nf  R^hP Thiar??, and  P0Pulation  of  A.  are  given  in  1878,  in  the  statistical  work 
ot  ±Jenm  cV  \\  agner,  BevolJcerung  dev  Erde,  as  follows : 


Divisions  and  Subdivisions. 

Area  in  sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Division. 

Subdiv. 

Division. 

Subdiv. 

Siberia . 

4.824.500 

1.524.500 

3,440,362 

7,510,876 

Central  Asia . 

Russian  Central  Asia . 

Tja.kf*  Ar^il 

1,305,300 

25,900 

79,700 

22,300 

84,000 

8,300 

4,505,876 

Territory  of  the  Turcomans . 

Khiva . 

175,000 

700,000 

2,030,000 

100,000 

Bokhara . 

Karategin . . 

Kushgaria,  Soongaria  (with  China) . 

Caspian  Sea,  exclusive  of  islands . 

169,666 

2,922,700 

Western  Asia . 

CciiiCcisici . 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

169,459 

743,486 

‘>1.4 

968,100 

8 

636,000 

278,700 

20,000 

106,800 

37,680,000 

5,391,744 

17,880,000 

35,878 

3,700,000 

22,707 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

300,000 

350,000 

Samos  . 

Arabia  (independent) .  . 

Aden  (7.65  sq.m.) . 

Persia . 

Afghanistan . 

Kafiristan . 

Beloochistan . . 

China . 

4,539,533 

434,790,978 

China  proper . 

1,554,000 

2,985,500 

32 

1 

405,000,000 

29,580,000 

139,144 

71,834 

Tributary  states . 

Hong-Kong . . 

Macao  (1.48  sq.m.) . 

Japan . 

146,613 

1,491,600 

33,623,373 

243,163,000 

Hindostan . 

British  India . 

820,413 

551,136 

90,400 

2 

1,437 

24,702 

744 

2,615 

188,421,264 

48,110,200 

3,300,000 

271,460 

444,617 

2,459,542 

6,800 

150,000 

Native  states . 

Country  of  the  Himalayas . 

French  possessions  (1.96  sq.m) . 

Portuguese  possessions . .  .*. . 

Ceylon . 

Laccadives . 

Maldives . 

Farther  India .  . 

897,700 

36,760,000 

British  Burmah . 

88,557 

7,600 

18,000 

190,500 

309,000 

198,000 

21,716 

32,400 

31,500 

1,446 

2,747,146 

126,000 

130,000 

4,000,000 

5,750,000 

21,000,000 

1,600,000 

890,000 

209,000 

308,097 

Man-poor . 

Tribe's  s.  of  Assam . 

Burmah . 

Siam . 

Anam . 

French  Cochin  China . 

Cambodia . 

Independent  Malacca .  . 

Straits  settlements . . 

East  India  Islands . 

789,893 

34,051,900 

Sunda  and  Molucca  islands . 

672,479 

114,129 

2,551 

725 

3 

26,583,000 

7,450,000 

13,500 

5,000 

400 

Philippine  and  Sooloo  islands . 

Andaman  islands . 

Nicobar  islands . 

Keeling  islands  (8.5  sq.m.) . 

Totals . 

17,308,000 

831,000,000 

ASIA,  Central.  This  term  is  usually,  in  its  geographical  sense,  used  of  the  region 
lying  between  the  Altai  mountains  and  the  Persian  gulf,  and  includes  part  of  Siberia, 
all  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  part  of  Persia.  An  earlier  usage — that 
of  Humboldt — gave  this  name  to  the  khanates  of  Bokhara  and  independent  Tartary.  In 
Russian  official  language,  central  Asia  is  an  administrative  division  of  the  empire  lying 
to  the  s.w.  of  Siberia,  and  comprising,  with  part  of  what  used  to  be  called  Siberia,  the 
recent  Russian  annexations  in  Turkestan.  Russian  central  Asia  is  divided  into  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Akmollinsk,  Semipalatinsk,  Turgai,  Uralsk,  Semiretchensk,  Syr-Daria,  Saref- 
chan,  Kuldja,  Amu-Daria,  the  Trans-Caspian  territory,  and  Ferghana.  The  total  area 
is  given  at  i, 227, 000  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  4,490,000. 

ASIA'GO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  22  m.  n.  from  Vicenza.  It  stands  on  a  ridge,  among  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  Alps.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  straw-hats,  and 
also  for  carpenter-work  and  turning.  Pop.  2140.  The  surrounding  district,  known  as 
the  “seven  communes,”  is  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  sheep  and  cattle.  See  Sette 
Commune 

ASIA  MI  NOR,  the  ancient  name  of  what  is  now  called  Anatolia  (q.v.).  Here,  in 
Ionia,  was  the  early  seat  of  Grecian  civilization,  and  here  were  the  countries  of  Phrygia, 
Lycia,  Caria,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Lydia,  Pamphylia,  Isauria,  Cilicia,  Galatia,  Cap- 

Sadocia,  etc.,  with  Troy,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  many  other  great  and  famous  cities, 
tere,  from  the  obscure  era  of  Semiramis  (about  2000  years  b.c.),  to  the  time  of  Osman 
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(about  1300  a.d.),  the  greatest  conquerors  of  the  world  contended  for  supremacy;  and 
here  took  place  the  wars  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  with  the  Scythians;  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  Persians;  of  the  Romans  with  Mithridates  and  the  Parthians;  of  the  Arabs, 
Seljuks,  Mongols,  and  Osmans  with  the  weak  Byzantine  empire.  It  was  here  that  Alex¬ 
ander  the  great  and  the  Romans  successively  contended  for  the  mastery  of  the  civilized 
world.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  wars,  the  country  still  continued  to  enjoy  some 
measure  of  prosperity  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under  whose  military  des¬ 
potism  its  ancient  civilization  has  been  sadly  brought  to  ruin. 

ASIATIC  SOCIETIES,  various  associations  for  the  study  of  the  languages,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  history  of  the  eastern  continent.  The  Dutch  founded  one  in  Batavia,  in  1780; 
the  royal  A.  society  of  Bengal  was  founded  at  Calcutta  in  1784  by  Sir  Wm^Jones.  One  at 
Paris  dates  from  1822;  one  in  Great  Britain,  1823;  the  A.  society  of  Ceylon  was  formed  in 
1845;  the  German  oriental  the  same  year;  the  A.  society  of  China  in  1847;  the  American 
oriental  society  in  1842. 

ASINAIS,  an  Indian  tribe  in  Texas,  called  “  Cenis”  in  La  Salle’s  works.  Missions, 
were  established  among  them  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  18tli  century.  They  were 
agriculturists,  and  lived  in  large  circular  cabins,  of  which  some  held  a  dozen  or  more 
families.  As  a  tribe  they  have  not  been  known  since  the  18th  c.,  and  seem  to  have  been 
long  extinct. 

ASINALUN  GA,  or  Sina  Longa  (anc.  Ad  Meusulas),  a  t.  of  Tuscany,  n.  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Siena,  22  m.  s.e.  from  Siena,  on  the  Siena  railway.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  hills  bordering  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  and  is  a  well-built  t.,  with  wide  and  well- 
paved  streets,  and  a  handsome  collegiate  church,  in  which  are  many  fine  paintings. 
Pop.  of  commune,  8500. 

ASKEW,  or  ASCOTJGH,  Anne,  one  of  the  sufferers  for  Protestant  opinions  at  the 
dawn  of  the  reformation  in  England.  Having  embraced  the  views  of  the  reformers, 
she  was  turned  out-of-doors  by  her  husband,  a  gentleman  of  Lincolnshire,  and  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic.  On  this  she  went  up  to  London  to  sue  for  a  separation ;  but  was 
eventually  arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  was  examined  by  the  bishop  of  London 
and  others  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  truth  of  which  she  denied.  After 
further  examination  and  torture  by  the  rack,  she  was  burned  at  the  stake,  in  Smithfield 
July  16,  1546. 

ASKR  (xYnglo-Saxon,  ask,  an  “  ash  tree  ”),  the  name  in  Norse  mythology  of  the  first 
man  created  by  the  gods. 

AS  MAI,  or  ASMAYI,  Abu  Said  Abd-el-Melek  Ibn  Koraib  El-Asmai,  b.  about 
740  a.d.  ;  preceptor  to  Harun-al-Raschid,  and  an  important  representative  of  Arabic  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  8th  century.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  calls  A.’s  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
and  Arabia  previous  to  Islam,  “perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  authentic  historic  volume 
in  the  whole  range  of  Arabian  literature.”  His  romance  of  Antar  has  been  called  “the 
Iliad  of  the  desert.”  He  d.  about  830  a.d.,  leaving  several  pupils  who  became  cele¬ 
brated. 

ASMANNSHAU'SEN,  a  village  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Rudesheim,  Nassau,  is  famed  for 
the  wine  which  is  produced  on  the  slate-mountains  in  its  vicinity.  Of  this  there  are  two 
kinds,  red  and  white,  the  former  of  which  is  greatly  preferred.  It  has  a  rich  red  color, 
like  Burguc  dy,  possesses  a  rare  aromatic  flavor,  and  is  noted  for  its  uncommon  strength 
and  fire.  But  it  retains  its  excellent  qualities  only  about  three  or  four  years;  after 
which,  year  by  year,  it  becomes  weaker,  and  loses  its  color.  The  choicest  sort  which 
is  preferred  by  connoisseurs  to  all  the  other  red  wines  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  to  Bur¬ 
gundy  itself,  is  cultivated  in  the  ducal  vineyards  at  Wiesbaden. 

ASMODE'US  (properly,  Aschmedai,  “the  destroyer  ”),  an  evil  genius  or  demon 
mentioned  in  the  later  Jewish  writings.  A.  was  described  as  the  author  of  many  evils. 
In  the  book  of  Tobit  (q.v.),  he  is  represented  as  slaying  the  seven  husbands  of  Sara,  and 
hence,  in  modern  times,  has  been  jocularly  spoken  of  as  the  destroying  demon  of  matri¬ 
monial  happiness.  In  the  Talmud,  A.  is  described  as  the  prince  of  demons,  and  is  said 
to  have  driven  Solomon  from  his  kingdom. 

ASMONiE'ANS.  See  Maccabees. 

ASMONE'US,  or  Assamoneus.  See  Maccabees,  ante. 

ASO  CA,  Jonesia  asoca,  an  Indian  tree  of  the  natural  order  leguminosce  sub-order 
casalpinece,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  red  and  orange  flowers.  The’ leaves  are 
abruptly  pinnate,  shining,  and  very  beautiful.  The  A.  is  often  mentioned  in  Indian 
poetry,  and  is  connected  also  in  various  ways  with  the  Hindoo  mythology. 

ASO'EA,  Ashoka,  or  Dhar-ma-soka,  sovereign  of  India,  son  of  Bindusara,  b.  about 
3U0  b  c .  He  attempted  to  kill  his  father  and  was  banished,  but  returned  as  his  father 
was  dying,  killed  all  except  one  of  his  brothers,  and  seized  the  throne.  Conversion  to 
Buddhism  quite  changed  his  nature,  and  he  built  many  monasteries,  and  left  monuments 
that  show  his  rule  to  have  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Hindostan. 

i  ,AS°  ^  °f  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  situated  on  the 

leit  bank  of  the  Glnese,  19  m.  w.n.w.  from  Mantua.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
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The  chief  branch  of  industry,  not  agricultural,  is  the  manufacture  of  silk  twist.  Pop. 
of  commune,  5500. 

ASOPUS,  the  god  of  the  river  A.,  married  to  Methope,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
from  12  to  20  daughters.  These  daughters  were  carried  off  from  time  to  time  by  the 
gods;  but  when  Zeus  took  away  vEgina,  A.  rebelled  and  proposed  to  tight  the  abductor; 
whereupon  Zeus  immortalized  the  angry  parent  by  transfixing  him  with  lightning. 
ASOTIN  co.,  Wash.  T.  See  page  896. 

ASP,  Aspis,  a  venomous  serpent,  the  name  of  which  has  come  down  from  ancient 
times;  the  vague  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  however,  causing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
species.  It  is  very  generally  supposed  to  be  the  naja  haje,  the  el  liaje  or  liaje  naslier 
of  the  Arabs,  which  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  etc.,  and  often  appears  in  hiero¬ 
glyphic  and  other  sculptures  as  one  of  the  sacred  animals  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  some¬ 
times  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  length,  of  nearly  equal  thickness  throughout,  with  a  gradually 
tapering  tail;  brownish,  varied  with  dark  and  pale  spots;  the  scales  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  slightly  carinated;  the  tail  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  animal.  The  neck  is  capable  of  considerable  dilatation,  through  the 
distension  of  its  loose  skin,  although  not  so  much  as  that  of  the  nearly  allied  cobra  da 
capello  of  India  ( naja  tripudians).  The  dilatation  of  the  neck  takes  place  when  the 
serpent  is  irritated.  The  jugglers  of  Egypt  are  accustomed  to  perform  tricks  with  this 
serpent,  as  those  of  India  with  the  cobra  da  capello,  causing  it  to  dance  to  their  music; 
after  they  have  first,  however,  carefully  extracted  the  poison-fangs.  It  is  very  venom¬ 
ous.  Several  varieties  exist  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  which  is  nearly  white; 
and  one  is  called  spuugh  slang,  or  spitting  snake,  by  the  colonists,  from  its  supposed 
power  of  ejecting  its  poison  to  a  distance  when  irritated;  the  poison  which  distills  from 
the  fangs  in  such  circumstances  being  probably  carried  off  by  the  forcible  expirations 
which  the  creature  makes — a  characteristic,  however,  not  exclusively  belonging  to  a 
particular  variety. — Other  serpents  of  the  same  family,  viperidce,  are  by  some  believed 
to  be  the  true  asp,  particularly  vipera  ec/tis  and  V.  cerastes.  The  former  is  of  a  grayish 
or  yellowish  brown  color,  with  rays  and  eye-like  spots  on  the  upper  parts:  it  is  found 
both  in  India  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  The  latter  is  of  a  grayish  color,  and  has  a  very  broad 
heart-shaped  head,  a  short  obtuse  rounded  muzzle,  and  the  superciliary  or  eyebrow  scales 
remarkably  developed,  so  that  one  of  them  is  often  produced  into  a  sort  of  spine :  it 
inhabits  the  deserts  of  northern  Africa. — The  name  asp  is  now  generally  given  to  vipera 
aspis,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  found  also  in  the  s.e.  of  Europe  and  in  Sicily,  which  much 
resembles  the  common  viper,  but  is  more  slender,  and  has  a  larger  head ;  it  is  also  more 
venomous. 

ASPAR  AGINE  (C8H9N206,2H0)  is  a  crystalline  substance  which  exists  ready  formed 
in  common  asparagus,  in  the  marsh-mallow,  in  comfrey,  in  potatoes,  in  chestnuts,  in  the 
leaves  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  in  licorice  root,  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  lettuce,  in 
the  tubers  of  the  dahlia,  and  in  the  young  shoots  of  vetches,  peas,  beans,  etc.  According 
to  Piria,  the  young  shoots  of  these  plants,  when  formed  in  the  light,  contain  as  much 
asparagine  as  when  they  are  grown  in  the  dark,  but  the  asparagine  disappears  as  the  plant 
arrives  at  the  flowering  stage.  Other  chemists,  including  Pasteur,  find  th't  vetches 
grown  in  light  are  free  from  asparagine.  This  substance  is  readily  obtained  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus,  of  young  vetches,  etc. ,  which,  after  filtra¬ 
tion  and  evaporation  to  a  sirup,  soon  deposits  it  in  crystalline  prisms  of  a  right  rhombic 
form.  These  crystals  dissolve  freely  in  boiling  water,  the  cooled  solution  having  a 
mawkish  and  cooling  taste,  and  a  slight  acid  reaction.  .  Asparagine  exhibits  two  remark¬ 
able  transformations.  (1.)  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  alkalies  or  acids  it 
is  decomposed  into  aspartic  acid  (CpHtNOs)  and  ammonia;  from  this  and  other  reac¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  regarded,  according  to  modern  views,  as  the 
amide  (q.v.)  of  aspartic  acid.  (2.)  While  a  solution  of  pure  asparagine-crystals  remains 
unchanged,  if  any  ’coloring  matter  is  present  the  solution  passes  into  fermentation,  and 
the  whole  ’  of  the  asparagine  is  converted,  by  the  assimilation  of  hydrogen,  from  the 
pigment  into  succinate  of  ammonia,  a  reaction  which  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Asparagine.  Succinate  of  Ammonia. 

ChH8N206,2H0  -f  H2  =  2NH4,C8H4Oe. 

Like  most  of  the  amides,  this  substance  unites  both  with  acids  and  alkalies,  but  the 
resulting  compounds  are  of  little  general  interest.  That  asparagine  plays  an  impoitant 
part  in  the  physiology  of  plants,  is  obvious  from  its  wide  distribution. 

ASPARAGUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  liliacea,  having  an  almost  bell¬ 
shaped  six-partite  perianth  upon  an  articulated  stalk,  six  stamens,  one  style,  with  three 
recurved  stigmas,  and  the  cells  of  the  berry  two-seeded.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  Africa,  with 
abortively  dioecious  flowers;  the  stem  is  unarmed  in  some,  in  others  thorny;  at  its  first 
sprouting  leafless,  and  covered  with  scales  at  the  top;  afterwards  very  much  branched 
with  numerous  fasciculate,  generally  bristle-like  leaves.  The  most  widely  diffused 
species  is  the  common  A.,  A.  officinalis,  a  native  of  Europe,  which  grows  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  on  the  sea-shore,  in  meadows  and  bushy  places,  especially  in  sandy  soils, 
occurring  in  a  few  places  in  Britain,  and  is  also  in  general  cultivation  as  a  garden  vege¬ 
table;  its  young  shoots,  when  they  first  sprout  from  the  earth,  forming  a  much  esteemed 
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article  of  food,  which,  however,  is  only  in  a  slight  degree  nutritious.  These  sprouts  con¬ 
tain  a  peculiar  crystalline  substance  called  asparagine,  and  have  a  specific  action  on  the 
urinary  organs,  so  that  their  long  continued  use  in  very  large  quantities  is  apt  even  to 
produce  bloody  urine.  They  are  no  longer  retained  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  but  both  the 
shoots  and  the  roots  of  A.  are  still  occasionally  used  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies,  and  as 
a  litliic  to  dissolve  urinary  calculi.  For  these  purposes  the  root  is  preferred,  and  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  decoction. — The  thick  and  tender  kinds  of  A. 
are  most  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  have  been  much 
increased  in  size  and  considerably  altered  in  general  appearance,  by  cultivation,  being 
seldom  more  than  a  foot  high  in  its  wild  state,  and  not  much  thicker  than  a  goose-quill, 
whereas  it  has  been  obtained  in  gardens  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  its 
stems  rise  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  ft.  It  was  a  favorite  vegetable  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  It  is  generally  planted  in  rows,  at  distances  varying  from  1  to  2|  ft.  Litter 
or  vegetable  mold  is  spread  over  it  in  autumn.  It  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  same 
ground  for  many  years,  and  the  shoots  are  not  gathered  for  use  till  the  plants  are  four 
years  old.  Some  of  the  growers  of  A.  for  the  London  market  have  100  acres  under  this 
crop. — The  seeds  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  are  recommended  for 
that  use  upon  the  continent  even  at  the  present  day.  A  kind  of  spirit  has  been  made 
from  the  fermented  berries.  The  young  shoots  of  several  other  species  are  also  eaten,  as 
those  of  A.  tenuifolius,  A.  acutifolius,  and  A.  albus,  natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe;  the 
last  of  which  is  much  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  salad,  in  soups,  and  as  a  boiled 
vegetable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sprouts  of  the  bitter  A.,  A.  scaber,  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  common  A.,  are  uneatable,  on  account  of  their  great  bitterness. 

ASPARAGUS  STONE.  See  Apatite. 

ASPA'SIA,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  antiquity,  was  the  daughter  of 
Axiochus,  and  born  at  Miletus.  The  circumstance  that  in  Athens  all  foreign  women, 
whatever  their  character,  were  equally  esteemed,  or  rather  disesteemed,  and  that  their 
children,  even  when  begotten  in  wedlock,  were  held  illegitimate,  has  originated  the 
erroneous  notion  that  A.  was  a  courtesan.  She  certainly  broke  through  the  restraint 
which  confined  Athenian  matrons  to  the  seclusion  of  their  own  homes;  for  after  her  union 
with  Pericles,  who  had  parted  from  his  first  wife  by  her  own  consent,  her  house  became 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  learned  and  distinguished  people  in  Athens.  Socrates  often 
visited  her.  Her  eloquence  and  knowledge  of  politics  were  extraordinarily  great.  Her 
husband — though,  strictly  speaking,  the  Athenian  law  would  have  refused  this  appella¬ 
tion  to  Pericles — was  honored  with  the  title  of  Olympian  Jove,  while  she  herself  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Juno.  From  the  comic  writers  and  others  she  received 
much  injustice.  It  was  Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  who  took  advantage  of  a  temporary 
irritation  of  the  Athenians  against  Pericles,  to  accuse  A.  of  impiety;  but  the  eloquence 
of  the  great  statesman  disarmed  the  enmity  of  the  judges,  and  procured  her  acquittal. 
Her  influence  over  Pericles  must  have  been  singularly  great,  although  this  has  obviously 
been  exaggerated,  and  even  caricatured.  The  brilliant  but  not  historically  accurate 
Aristophanes  charges  her  with  the  origin  both  of  the  Samian  and  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  latter  on  account  of  the  robbery  of  a  favorite  maid  who  belonged  to  her.  Plutarch 
vindicates  her  against  such  accusations';  and  Thucydides,  who  details  minutely  the 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  does  not  once  mention  her  name  in  connection  writh 
these.  After  the  death  of  Pericles,  A.  married  Lys'icles,  a  cattle-dealer  (an  important, 
lucrative,  and  dignified  profession  in  ancient  times),  who,  through  her  influence,  soon 
became  an  eminent  man  in  Athens.  The  name  of  A.  was,  after  her  death,  applied  to 
many  women  of  remarkable  accomplishments  and  amiability. 

ASPE,  a  t.  of  Valencia,  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  and  21  m.  w.  from  Alicante, 
near  the  river  Elclia.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding.  It 
has  numerous  flour-mills  and  oil-mills,  also  soap-manufactories  and  brandy  distilleries. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  6744. 

ASPECTS,  in  astronomy,  are  certain  positions  of  planets  with  respect  to  one  another, 
as  seen  from  the  earth.  In  the  days  of  astrology,  there  wTere  five  aspects — con¬ 
junction  (indicated  by  the  symbol  6  ),  sextile  (*),  quartile  (□),  trine  (a),  opposition  (<P ). 
Two  planets  are  in  conjunction  when  they  have  the  same  longitude;  the  aspect  is  sextile 
when  they  are  60°  apart;  quartile,  when  the  distance  is  90°;  trine,  -when  it  is  120°;  and 
at  180°  they  are  opposite  to  one  another,  or  in  opposition.  Astrology  ascribed  to  these 
A.  great  influence  over  the  fate  of  individuals  and  of  nations.  The  only  twro  of  the  terms 
now  in  use  are  conjunction  and  opposition. 

ASPEN,  or  Tremulous  Poplar  (jiop'ulus  trem'ula,  see  Poplar),  a  tree  which  grows 
plentifully  in  Europe  and  in  Siberia.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  frequent  in  Scotland, 
where  it  is  found  even  at  an  elevation  of  1500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  has  received  tlio 
specific  name  tremula,  from  the  readiness  with  which  its  leaves  are  thrown  into  a  tremu¬ 
lous  motion  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind — a  property  for  which,  indeed,  the  aspen- 
leaf  has  become  proverbial.  The  leaves  are  nearly  orbicular,  but  broadly  toothed,  so  as 
almost  to  exhibit  angles.  The  footstalks  are  compressed,  which  favors  the  readiness  of 
motion.  It  grows  quickly,  with  a  straight  stem,  reaching  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  80 
or  even  100  ft.  In  unfavorable  situations,  it  becomes  dwarfish.  The  wood  is  soft,  porous, 
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light,  white,  and  smooth;  it  does  not  make  good  fuel,  but  is  very  fit  for  the  turning-lathe, 
ancl  especially  tor  being  made  into  troughs,  trays,  pails,  etc.  It  is  deemed  excellent  for 
anows.  It  the  stem  be  peeled  and  allowed  to  dry  before  it  be  cut  down,  the  wood 
becomes  harder,  and  it  is  then  capable  of  being  used  as  timber  for  the  interior  of  houses, 
and  on  tins  account  the  tree  is  of  great  importance  in  many  districts,  and  the  more  so  as 
it  succeeds  in  any  soil,  although  it  prefers  one  which  is  moist  and  gravelly.  The  bark 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  a  bitter  alkaloid,  salicm.  The  charcoal  made  from  this  tree 
can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. — Populus  tre'pida,  a  very  similar  species, 
a  native  ot  North  America,  is  called  the  American  A.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere 
variety.  Very  similar,  also,  is  another  North  American  species,  P.  grandidentata. 
ASPEN,  Col.  See  page  897. 

ASPENDUS,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  an  isolated  hill  near  the  river  Eurymedon,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Perga.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos,  500  years 
before  Christ,  and  reached  high  prosperity,  as  the  ruins  attest.  These  are :  a  theater  so 
nearly  complete  that  a  little  repairing  would  make  it  available  for  its  original  purpose; 
a  noble  aqueduct;  a  forum,  and  other  buildings.  Cicero  says  that  it  was  rich  in  statues, 
but  that  Lucius  Yerus  carried  them  away.  Twice  A.  is  mentioned  in  history — when  its 
citizens  assassinated  Tlirasybulus,  and  when  the  city  surrendered  to  Alexander. 

ASPERGIL  LUM,  a  remarkable  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  concliiferous  mollusca,  in 
which  the  shell  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  terminating  at  the  larger  end  in  a  disk, 
which  is  pierced  with  numerous  small  tubular  holes,  the  little  tubes  of  the  outer  range 
being  largest,  and  forming  a  sort  of  ray  around  it.  The  animals  of  this  genus  are  borers, 
some  of  them  living  in  sand,  others  burrowing  in  stone,  wood,  or  thick  shells.  A.  jamnurn 
is  popularly  called  the  watering-pot,  and  the  same  resemblance  has  suggested  the  name 
A.  (from  the  Latin  aspergo,  to  sprinkle).  The  most  interesting  circumstance  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  shelly  tube  of  A.  is  the  presence  of  two  small  valves,  incorporated  in  the 
substance  of  the  tube,  to  which  they  bear  a  very  small  proportion.  “They  there  form 
the  stamp,”  says  Owen,  “  of  its  true  affinities,  but  subserve  as  little  any  ordinary  final 
purpose  as  the  teeth  buried  in  the  gums  of  the  fetal  whale.”  The  affinities  are  with  mol¬ 
lusca  inhabiting  bivalve  shells.  A  rudimentary  bivalve  shell  is  found,  in  like  manner, 
cemented  into  the  shelly  tube  of  the  fossil  teredina,  which  bored  the  drift-wood  of  the 
London  clay. 

There  is  also  a  genus  Aspergillus  in  botany,  containing  many  of  the  small  fungi 
commonly  knowm  by  the  name  of  mold  (q.v.),  which  occur  on  decaying  substances  of 
various  kinds.  Some  of  the  species  are  peculiar  to  diseased  animal  tissues. 

AS  PERN,  or  Gross  As'pern,  a  village  of  Austria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  5  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  about  700.  This  village  and  the  neighboring  one  of  Essling  are 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  in  the  summer  of  1809,  between  the  French 
army  under  Napoleon  I.  and  the  Austrians  under  archduke  Charles.  After  the  battle  of 
Eckmuhl,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  the  archduke  retired  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  leaving  the  road  to  Vienna  open  to  the  French.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1809, 
the  French  army  entered  Vienna,  when  the  archduke  concentrated  his  forces  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Napoleon  threw  bridges  over  the  river,  and  on  the  21st  the 
French  army  began  crossing  to  the  attack.  The  Austrians  at  first  seemed  to  give  way; 
but  when  about  half  the  French  had  crossed  the  river,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
almost  surrounded  the’  enemy  in  the  narrow  plain  between  the  twTo  villages.  Here 
ensued  the  battle  of  A.,  a  terrific  conflict,  the  grand  object  of  the  contending  hosts 
being  the  possession  of  the  villages.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  it  remained  undecided ;  but 
next  morning  it  was  renewed  with  fury  on  either  side,  when,  after  terrible  slaughter, 
Napoleon  ordered  a  retreat,  and  his  shattered  ranks  retired  to  the  little  island  of  Lobau, 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  whence  they  afterwards  slowly  withdrew  to  the  right  bank. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians  was  given  at  4000  killed  and  16,000  wounded;  that 
of  the  French  at  double  that  amount.  Marshal  Lannes,  the  most  daring  among  the 
French  generals,  was  among  the  slain.  Both  the  villages  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins. 

ASPE  RULA.  See  Woodruff. 

ASPHALT,  or  Asphaltum,  is  the  name  given  to  a  bituminous  substance  of  a  solid  con¬ 
sistence.  See  Bitumen.  It  probably  owes  its  origin  to  vegetable  matter  which  has  been 
subjected  to  a  slow  process  of  decomposition  or  decay,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a 
bituminous  coal,  from  which,  by  volcanic  agency,  the  A.  has  been  distilled  and  diffused 
over  the  neighboring  district.  The  largest  natural  deposit  of  A.  is  in  the  island  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  where  the  plain  knowm  as  the  Pitch  lake  is  found.  See  Trinidad,  The  A.  from 
Trinidad  is  largely  used  for  ships’  bottoms,  and  is  reputed  to  kill  the  teredo  or  borer, 
which  proves  itself  so  very  destructive  to  the  wood  of  ships  in  tropical  regions.  A.  is 
also  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea  in  large  quantity,  and  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by 
the  name  of  hajar  mousa,  or  Moses's  stone.  It  likewise  occurs  in  South  America  at 
Coxitambo  near  Cuenca,  in  Alsace,  and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent,  in  east 
Lothian  and  Fifeshire  (Scotland),  in  Shropshire,  etc. 

During  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  much  tarry  matter  is  evolved  from  the  retort, 
and  is  received  in  the  coolers  or  condensers.  If  this  tar  be  subjected  to  partial  distilla¬ 
tion,  naphtha  and  other  volatile  matters  escape,  and  an  artificial  A.  is  left  behind,  which 
possesses  the  principal  properties  and  can  be  employed  for  the  majority  of  purposes  to 
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which  native  A.  is  applied.  The  various  kinds  of  A.  have  a  pitchy  odor,  are  of  a  black 
or  dark-brown  color,  but  do  not  soil  the  fingers;  are  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol;  but  are  in  great  part  dissolved  by  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  naphtha. 
Petroleum  (q.v.),  or  rock  oil,  is  a  native  liquid  bitumen,  which  largely  exudes  from  crev¬ 
ices  in  rocks  in  many  districts,  and  is  essentially  A.  dissolved  in  naphtha.  The  specific 
gravity  of  A.  is  very  near  that  of  water,  ranging  from  1000  to  1100.  When  set  fire  to,  it 
burns  readily  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  is  often  used  in  the  smaller  gas-works  as  fuel, 
by  being  allowed  to  run  very  slowly  into  the  furnace-fires.  A.,  besides  being  employed 
for  coating  the  exterior  of  ships’  bottoms,  is  also  used,  in  a  heated  condition,  for  saturat¬ 
ing  timber  which  is  intended  for  piles  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  river-bridges, 
and  other  situations  where  the  combined  action  of  the  air,  water,  and  minute  animals 
would  soon  render  ordinary  wood  rotten  and  useless.  Wooden  houses  may  be  preserved 
in  the  same  manner  by  a  coating  of  A.  applied  externally;  and  ground-flooring  placed  in 
damp  situations  is  much  the  better  for  the  spaces  between  the  planks  being  filled  up  with  A. 

About  1840,  A.  began  to  be  generally  used  for  foot-pavements  in  cities,  and  also  for 
floors  of  cellars  and  out-houses.  For  purposes  of  this  nature  it  is  heated  in  portable 
boilers,  into  which,  at  n  certain  stage  of  the  preparation,  there  is  poured  a  quantity  of 
thoroughly  dried  sand,  gravel,  or  powdered  limestone,  which  is  well  mixed  with  the 
liquid  A.  The  mixture  is  then  spread  on  the  spot  prepared  for  it;  and  when  cool,  forms 
a  hard  kind  of  pavement.  Of  this  method  of  forming  footways,  high  expectations  were 
at  first  formed;  but  latterly  the  process  of  asphalting  has  gone  out  of  use  in  England,  as 
it  is  found  not  to  be  so  durable  as  stone,  and  therefore,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  more 
costly.  In  Paris,  however,  asphalting  is  still  extensively  practised  in  the  more  spacious 
thoroughfares.  The  better  kinds  of  A.  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  black  varnish, 
which  is  employed  in  forming  the  enamel  which  coats  the  variety  of  leather  known  as 
; patent  leather.  A.  is  not  of  itself  used  in  medicine,  but  its  natural  solution#in  naphtha, 
viz.,  petroleum,  is  a  valuable  agent  when  applied  either  externally  or  internally.  The 
synonyms  of  A.  are — native  pitch,  mineral  pitch,  Jews’  pitch,  Dead  Sea  bitumen,  compact 
bitumen,  Trinidad  bitumen,  and  maltha. 

ASPHALTIC  COAL,  a  coal-like  substance  in  the  cavities  of  the  older  rocks,  having 
evidently  fallen  into  the  fissures  while  in  a  liquid  or  very  plastic  state.  It  is  considered 
to  be  a  species  of  very  old  asphalt  that  has  lost  most  of  its  oil  and  become  compact  from 
age.  It  is  found  in  carboniferous  rocks,  in  New  Brunswick  and  West  Virginia;  and  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  in  the  devonian. 

ASPHODEL,  Asphodelus,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  by  many  botanists  been 
made  the  type  of  a  natural  order  asphodeleoc,  now,  however,  generally  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  order  liliacece.  The  asphodelece  are  either  fibrous-rooted  or  bulbous- 
rooted.  Among  the  latter  are  onions,  hyacinths,  squills,  star  of  Bethlehem,  etc. ;  among 
the  former,  asparagus,  A.,  etc.  The  roots  of  the  asphodels  are  fleshy  and  thick.  The 
species  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  mostly  natives  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea.  The  yellow  A.  (A.  luteus )  and  the  white  A.  (A.  albus )  have  long  been  known 
in  Britain  as  garden-flowers.  The  yellow  A.  has  an  unbranched  stem  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
much  covered  by  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  long  narrow  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the 
white  A.  are  all  radical,  and  its  flowers  are  in  branched  clusters.  Both  species  flower 
about  the  time  when  spring  passes  into  summer. 

ASPHYX  IA  (Gr.)  means  literally  a  cessation  of  the  pulsation  from  any  cause,  but  is 
usually  applied  to  the  condition  resulting  from  the  blood  in  the  body  no  longer  being 
brought  into  the  proper  relations  to  the  atmospheric  air  by  respiration,  so  as  to  allow  a 
sufficiently  free  exchange  of  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen.  See  Respiration.  A.,  or 
suspended  respiration,  may  result  from  several  causes.  No  air,  or  but  a  scanty  supply, 
may  be  admitted,  as  in  strangulation,  drowning,  choking,  or  disease  in  the  windpipe; 
the  chest  may  be  prevented  from  expanding  either  from  a  superincumbent  weight  or 
paralysis,  as  when  a  man  breaks  the  upper  part  of  his  neck  above  the  phrenic  nerve, 
thus  paralyzing  the  diaphragm;  and  again,  although  there  may  be  every  capacity  for 
respiration,  the  air  itself  may  be  in  fault,  and  contain  too  little  oxygen  in  proportion  to 
other  elements,  as  carbonic  afcid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  act  as  poisons  when 
inhaled.  Aquatic  animals  may  be  asphyxiated  either  by  depriving  the  water  they  inhabit 
of  oxygen,  or  impregnating  it  with  the  gases  just  mentioned. 

As  this  condition  of  A.  advances,  in  drowning  or  otherwise,  the  small  vessels  of  the 
lungs  become  gorged  with  blood,  which  the  heart  has  no  longer  power  to  force  freely 
through  them,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  become  filled  with  blood, 
while  but  little  returns  to  the  arterial  or  left  side  of  the  heart. 

The  person  becomes  pallid,  except  in  such  vascular  parts  as  the  lips,  cheeks,  and 
finger-tips,  which  become  blue;  and  soon  the  blood,  no  longer  aerated,  produces  the 
phenomena  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid.  After  some  slight  convulsive  movements, 
the  person  becomes  insensible,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  grow  gradually  feebler,  and  at 
last  cease  altogether.  In  man  this  occurs  in  from  a  minute  and  a  half  to  five  minutes. 
Some  persons,  no  doubt,  as ‘the  Ceylon  divers,  can  by  habit  do  without  a  fresh  supply 
of  air  for  a  longer  period;  and  some  diving  animals  have  an  arrangement  of  blood¬ 
vessels  .by  which  they  are  enabled  to  be  underwater  for  a  long  time.  Restoration  of 
asphyxiated  persons  may  be  attempted  with  hopes  of  success  at  a  very  long  period  after 
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apparent  death.  The  object  of  all  methods  is  of  course  to  fill  the  lungs  with  fresh  air. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  is  that  of  the  late  Marshall  Hall :  lay  the  person  down  at  once 
with  his  head  on  his  left  arm,  open  the  mouth,  and  draw  the  tongue  forwards,  then  roll 
him  gently  over  towards  the  left  till  he  is  nearly  quite  over  on  his  face,  then  on  to  his 
back  again,  making  the  body  by  its  own  weight  compress  the  chest,  which,  on  expansion 
by  its  elasticity,  fills  with  air.  Repeat  this  about  15  times  in  a  minute.  This  remedy 
nearly  superseded  all  others  for  the  restoration  of  still-born  infants  and  other  asphyxi 
ated  persons,  before  the  introduction  of  the  method  of  Dr.  Sylvester,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  under  Respiration,  Artificial. 

ASPHYX IANTS.  Chemical  substances  inclosed  in  shells  or  other  projectiles,  and 
which  act  by  producing  a  suffocating  and  poisonous  effect.  The  French  secretly  made 
experiments  with  asphyxiating  shot  at  Brest  in  1851.  The  principle  of  these  missiles 
seems  to  have  been  to  carry  into  an  enemy’s  ship  the  means  of  generating  deadly  gases 
which  would  sulfocate  the  crews  between  decks.  Scientific  artillerists  dread  and  dis¬ 
countenance  these  novelties;  they  have  learned  to  regard  war  almost  as  a  mathematical 
science,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  an  elaborate  application  of  such  science;  and  they  see  nothing 
but  savage  cruelty  in  the  “diabolical  chemistry”  of  asphyxiants.  General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  in  a  late  edition  of  his  Naval  Gunnery ,  says:  “  The  author  learns,  with  great 
regret,  that  some  awful  experiments  have  been  made  with  fearful  success,  in  the  royal 
arsenal,  with  asphyxiant  projectiles,  combining  in  a  frightful  degree  incendiary  with 
suffocating  effects.”  Adverting  to  sick  and  wounded  men  on  board  a  ship-of-war,  he 
exclaimed:  “  YVhat  shall  be  said  of  that  inhuman  system  preparing  for  naval  warfare  in 
this  age  of  enlightened  humanity,  which  would  advisedly,  purposely,  and  deliberately 
consign  the  whole  of  these,  and  all  other  survivors,  to  indiscriminate  death  or  mutila¬ 
tion?  A  ship  may  be  sunk  in  action;  yet  there  is  always  time  to  remove  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  save  the  survivors;  but  who  shall  approach  a  ship  on  fire  to  rescue  her 
crew  from  the  sudden  and  awful  effects  of  that  merciless  and  barbarous  system,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  set  fire  to  her  at  heart,  and,  if  possible,  blow  her  up?”  The  earl 
of  Dundonald,  captain  Norton,  Mr.  Macintosh,  and  many  other  inventors,  some  years 
ago  brought  asphyxiating  compositions  before  the  notice  of  the  English  admiralty  and 
■war-office;  and  the  French  arsenals  were  known  to  possess  many  such  in  store.  Some 
of  these  compositions  are  liquids  which  burn  fiercely,  and  ignite  wood  and  canvas 
readily;  some  are  contained  in  shells  which,  on  bursting,  scatter  the  suffocating  and 
burning  substances  all  around;  and  some  assume  other  forms. 

ASPIDTUM,  See  Fern,  Male. 

ASPINWALL,  a  t.  in  Colombia,  virtually,  however,  a  colony  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  situated  at  the  Atlantic  extremity  of  the  Panama  railway,  in  lat.  9°  22'  n.,  and 
long.  79°  55'  w.,  being  about  8  m.  to  the  n.  of  the  old  Spanish  port  of  Cliagres,  49  m. 
from  Panama,  and  equidistant  from  the  great  trading  capitals  of  Valparaiso  and  San 
Francisco.  From  its  commanding  position  as  a  place  of  transit,  A.  is  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  new'  world.  It  monopolizes  the  benefits  of  the  traffic 
in  both  directions,  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  the  rapidly  decaying  Panama.  The 
climate  of  A.,  formerly  very  unhealthy,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  drainage.  A.  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  Mr.  Aspinwall,  the  originator  of  the  Panama  railway;  it  is  also 
called  Colon.  The  town  was  burned  by  insurgents,  1885, 

ASPINWALL,  William,  1743-1823,  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He  was 
celebrated  for  the  practice  of  inoculation,  and  his  ready  adoption  of  vaccination. 

ASPIRATE,  the  name  given  to  the  letter  h  in  grammar,  as  marking,  not  an  articulate 
sound,  but  a  breathing  (Lat.  spiro,  I  breath).  It  is  also  applied  to  a  class  of  consonants. 
There’ is  felt  at  once  to  be  a  relation,  accompanied  by  a  difference,  between  p  and  /,  t 
and  th,  etc.  To  express  the  difference,  the  Greeks  called  the  first  of  such  a  pair  psilon 
(bare),  the  second  dasu  (rough);  the  Latin  grammariaus  adopted  the  terms  lene  and 
aspirate ,  probably  from  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  difference  consists  in  the  addition 
of  the  sound  of  h.  There  being  no  sound  and  no  character  in  Latin  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  0  (theta),  the  Romans  represented  it  by  th;  and  this  misleading  expedient  is 
continued  for  representing  this  aspirate  and  several  others  in  all  the  alphabets  derived 
from  the  Roman.  According  to  some  the  word  ought  to  be  asperate .  i.e.,  “  roughened.” 
Of  the  sixteen  mutes  in  a  complete  system  (see  Letters),  eight  are  lene,  each  having  its 
corresponding  aspirate. 

Lene —  p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  g,  s,  z. 

Aspirate— f,  v,  th( in),  ?/*(ine),  eh,  gh,  sh,  zli. 

In  the  corresponding  wmrds  of  allied  languages,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  interchange  of  an  aspirate  and  a  lene:  Ex.,  Lat.  pater ,  Eng.  father ;  Gr.  thura, 
Ger.  thur,  Eng.  door;  Lat.  cap( ut),  Fr.  chef,  Eng.  chief;  Ger.  weib,  Eng.  wife.  Aspi¬ 
rated  letters  are  also  frequently  interchangeable  with  one  another:  thus,  Gr.  (her,  a 
wild  beast,  is  in  Lat.  fera;  Lat.  facere,  to  do,  becomes  in  Span,  hacer. 

ASPIRA  TORis  the  name  of  an  apparatus  employed  to  draw  air  or  other  gases  through 
bottles  or  other  vessels.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  examination  of  gases  by  the  analytical 
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chemist, 
A  is  a 
at  B.  a 


,  The  simplest  form  of  the  apparatus  is  that  represented  in  the  figure,  where 
large  vessel  capable  of  being  filled  with  water,  having  a  tube  with  stop-cock 
second  tube  with  stop-cock  at  C,  and  a  thermometer  introduced  at  D.  In  work¬ 
ing,  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  water;  the  tube  C  is  attached 
to  the  vessels  through  which  the  gas  is  to  be  drawn;  and  the 
stop-cocks  at  C  and  B  being  opened,  the  weight  of  the  water  es¬ 
caping  at  B  acts  as  suction,  and  draws  in  the  gas  from  the  tube 
C  and  the  attached  bottles  or  other  vessels.  The  thermometer 
at  D  denotes  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  subsequently 
gas,  contained  in  the  reservoir,  while  the  upright  turn  of  the 
tube  B  keeps  any  air  from  entering  the  reservoir  by  that  route. 
— A  more  complicated  form  of  A.,  but  one  which  is  much 
more  convenient  to  experiment  with,  is  that  known  as  Brun¬ 
ner’s  A. ;  the  principle  of  action,  however,  is  the  same. 

ASPIS,  or  Clupea,  an  ancient  fortified  t.  of  Carthage,  about 
50  m.  e.  of  that  city,  on  the  sea,  and  having  an  accessible  harbor. 
Manlius  and  Regulus  landed  here  in  the  first  Punic  war;  in  the 
third  war  the  town  sustained  a  siege,  and  it  is  noticed  in  the 
records  of  the  Julian  civil  war.  It  was  an  important  episcopal 
see  from  411  to  646  a.d.  ,  and  the  last  place  where  the  African 
Christians  made  resistance  to  Moslemism. 

ASPLE  NIUM,  a  genus  of  ferns,  of  the  order  or  sub-order 
- polypodiacea ?.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  widely  diffused 
both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Many  of 
them  are  of  great  beauty ;  and  the  small  size  of  some  recom¬ 
mends  them  to  cultivators  of  ferns  wt1io  find  themselves  much 
limited  as  to  space.  Some  of  the  species  bear  the  English  name 
spleenwort,  as  A.  trichomanes,  A.  viricle ,  A.  adiantum-nigruin,  etc., 
having  been  formerly  supposed  efficacious  in  removing  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 
From  the  same  circumstance  the  name  A.  (Gr.  a,  privative,  and  splen the  spleen)  is 
derived.  They  have  now  fallen  completely  into  disuse,  but  were  at  one  time  very  much 
employed,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  like  capillaire  (q.v.),  and  were  administered  not 
only  in  cases  of  cough,  asthma,  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  cutaneous  diseases,  but  even  in 
stone  and  gravel.  But  perhaps  none  of  them  was  so  extensively  used  as  the  species 
which  is  styled  in  old  books  common  spleenwort  (A.  ce'terach),  now  the  type  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  genus,  and  known  as  ce'terach  officinarum.  Some  of  them,  as  A.  tnchomanes  and 
A.  adiantum-nigrum,  are  frequently  called  maidenhair.  A.  tricliomanes  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  little  fern,  common  on  rocks  and  old  walls  in  Britain,  and  most  parts  of  Europe, 
found  also  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  A  very  common  British 
species,  A.  ruta-muraria,  is  popularly  known  as  wall-rue. 

ASPROMON'TE,  a  mountain  near  Reggio,  in  s.w.  Italy,  near  which,  Aug.  28,  1862, 
occurred  the  fight  between  Garibaldi’s  volunteers  and  the  Italian  troops  under  Palla- 
vicini.  Garibaldi  was  defeated,  and  he  and  a  large  number  of  his  men  wTere  taken 
prisoners. 

ASPROPOT'AMO.  See  Achelous,  ante. 

ASS,  Equus  asinus,  a  well-known  quadruped,  usually  referred  by  naturalists  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  horse  (q.v.),  but  which  it  has  recently  been  attempted  to  make  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus  (asinus),  including  all  the  solid-hoofed  quadrupeds  (solidungula 
or  equidce,  see  Horse)  except  the  horse  itself.  The  distinction  is  founded  on  the  short 
hair  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  and  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  it,  the  darker  stripes  with 
which  the  color  is  marked,  and  the  absence  of  the  hard  horny  warts  which  are  found  on 
the  hinder-legs  of  the  horse,  although  the  forelegs  exhibit  warts  in  a  similar  position. 
The  long  ears  of  the  A.  are  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  species,  but  they  are  longer 
in  domestication  than  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  usually  also  distinguished  by  a  black  cross 
over  the  shoulders,  formed  by  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  streak,  the  general  color 
being  gray;  but  when  the  general  color  is  darker  or  lighter  than  usual,  the  cross  is  often 
less  apparent,  or  to  be  observed  with  difficulty.  The  facial  line  is  arched. 

Some  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  the  domestic  A. ;  a  number  of  wild 
races  having  been  described,  some  of  which  are  perhaps,  like  the  wild  horses  of  America, 
the  progeny  of  animals  that  have  escaped  from  domestication.  The  probability,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  the  A.  is  a  native  of  central  Asia,  where  it  is  found  in  a  perfectly  wild 
state,  in  Tartary,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  etc. ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  even  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Hindustan;  but  its  range  does  not  extend  so  far  northward  as  that 
of  the  wild  horse — a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  partly  account  for  the  inferiority 
of  the  domestic  A.  in  northern  climates.  The  wild  A.  is  found  both  in  mountainous 
districts  and  in  plains ;  vast  troops  roam  over  the  great  Asiatic  deserts,  migrating,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season,  in  summer,  as  far  northward  as  the  Ural;  in  winter,  southward  to  the 
borders  of  India.  It  is  fond  of  bitter  and  saline  herbage,  and  of  brackish  water.  It  was 
first  accurately  described  by  Pallas,  under  the  name  kotdan,  which  it  bears  on  the  high 
steppes  around  the  Caspian  sea.  It  was,  however,  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
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called  onager  and  acinus  sylvestns  by  Pliny,  who  also  mentions,  under  the  name  hemionus, 
another  species  {equus  hemionus),  a  native  of  the  same  regions,  now  called  the  kiang,  or  the 
dziggethai.  The  latter  name  appears  to  be  of  Turkish  origin,  and  to  signify  mountain  A., 
but  seems  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  one  of  these  species  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 
This  seems  also  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  their  other  eastern  names,  as  kliur  or  goor, 
and  is  a  source  of  no  little  confusion. — The  cross  on  the  shoulders  is  less  observable  in  the 
koulan  than  it  usually  is  in  the  domesticated  A.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that,  in 
one  remarkable  particular,  the  domesticated  A.  agrees  with  the  equus  hemionus,  and  differs 
from  the  koulan,  the  infra-orbital  foramen  of  the  skull  being  situated  much  lower.  But 
the  _  kiang  neighs  like  a  horse,  and  the  other  brays.  The  harshness  of  the  voice  of  the 
A.  is  ascribed  to  two  small  peculiar  cavities  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  larynx. 

The  allusions  to  the  wild  A.  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  in  Job  xxxix., 
naturally  excite  the  surprise  of  readers  acquainted  only  with  the  dull  domestic  drudge, 
the  emblem  of  patience  and  stolidity;  but  to  this  day  they  are  beautifully  appropriate  to 
the  wild  A.  of  “ the  wilderness,”  which  has  the  “barren  land”  or  “salt  places”  for 
its  dwelling,  and  “the  range  of  the  mountains”  for  its  pasture. — The  wild  A.  has  a  short 
mane  of  dark  woolly  hair,  and  a  stripe  of  dark  bushy  hair  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the 
back  from  the  mane  to  the  tail.  It  has  longer  legs,  and  carries  its  head  higher  than  the 
domestic  A.  Its  troops  have  always  a  leader.  It  is  a  high-spirited  animal,  very  fleet 
and  very  wary,  trying  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  the  hunter.  It  is  a  principal  object  of 
the  chase  in  Persia,  where  its  flesh  is  prized  as  venison  is  in  Europe,  and  it  is  accounted 
the  noblest  of  game.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  describes  the  wild  A.  as  swifter  of 
foot  than  the  horse,  and  its  flesh  as  like  that  of  the  red  deer,  but  more  tender. 

The  domestic  A.  is  also,  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  other  eastern  countries,  a  much 
finer  animal  than  as  it  is  usually  seen  in  Europe,  although  in  Spain  the  favorable 
influence  of  a  more  genial  climate  upon  its  development  is  visible,  perhaps  also  of  better 
treatment,  the  A.  being  more  highly  valued.  The  A.  is  much  used  for  riding  in,  the 
East.  From  Judges  v.  10,  wre  learn  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  great  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ride  upon  white  asses,  and  a  preference  is  given  to  white  asses  in  the  east  to 
this  day.  The  A.  has  been  domesticated  from  the  earliest  times;  bat  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  till  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In  Britain,  it  is 
employed  chiefly  by  the  poor,  but  might  probably  with  advantage  be  much  more  gener¬ 
ally  employed  than  it  is.  Its  price  is  scarcely  one  twentieth  of  the  price  of  the  horse,  and 
it  can  be  kept  at  one  fourth  of  the  expense,  delighting  in  the  coarse  herbage  which  other 
animals  reject,  and  satisfied  wTith  comparatively  scanty  fare.  The  obstinacy  ascribed  to 
the  A.  seems  to  be  very  generally  the  result  of  ill  treatment;  and  proverbial  as  it  has 
become  for  stupidity,  it  is  probably  quite  equal  in  intelligence  to  the  horse. 

There  are  two  hybrids  between  the  A.  and  the  horse — the  Mule  (q.v.),  bred  between 
the  male  A.  and  the  mare;  and  the  Hinny  (q.v.),  the  offspring  of  the  horse  and  the 
female  A. 

The  milk  of  the  A.  contains  more  sugar  of  milk  and  lesscaseine  than  that  of  the  cow, 
and  is  therefore  recommended  as  a  nutritious  diet  in  cases  of  weak  digestion.  .  Its  use¬ 
fulness  in  cases  of  consumption  has  been  long  known,  and  it  was  often  prescribed  as  a 
kind  of  specific  when  that  disease  was  treated  on  principles  very  different  from  those 
which  regulate  its  treatment  now,  and  when  very  nutritious  food  was  not  usually  pre¬ 
scribed  to  consumptive  patients. 

The  leather  called  shagreen  (q.v.)  is  made  by  a  peculiar  process  from  the  skin  of  the 
A.,  which  also  affords  excellent  leather  for  shoes,  and  the  best  material  for  drums.  The 
bones  of  the  A.,  which  are  very  solid,  were  used  by  the  ancients  for  making  flutes. 

ASSAB',  or  Saba,  a  bay  of  the  Red  sea,  40  m.  from  the  Indian  ocean.  It  is  about 
16  m.  long  by  5  m.  wide;  it  is  bordered  on  the  w.  by  high  land;  in  its  front  are  two  coral 
islands,  one  of  which,  with  cape  Luna,  forms  a  harbor  for  small  craft.  In  1869  an  Italian 
steamship  company  bought  the  whole  bay  for  a  coaling  station  between  the  Suez  canal 

and  India. 

ASSAI,  a  beverage  very  much  used  at  Para  and  other  places  on  the  Amazon,  and 
which  is  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  certain  species  of  palm  nearly  allied  to  the  cabbage 
palm  of  the  West  Indies.  See  Areca  and  Cabbage  Palm.  The  A.  palms  are  remark¬ 
ably  slender  trees ;  the  most  common  species  ( euterpe  oleracea  of  Martius)  rising  to^  the 
height  of  60  or  80  ft. ,  with  a  smooth  stem  only  about  4  in.  in  diameter.  The  fruit 
is  small,  in  size  and  color  resembling  sloes,  but  is  produced  in  great  quantity  upon 
branched  spadices,  which  are  thrown  out  horizontally  beneath  the  crown  of  leaves.  It 
consists  of  a  hard  seed,  with  a  very  thin  covering  of  a  firm  pulp  or  flesh  The  tree 
grows  in  swamps  flooded  by  the  high  tides.  Boys  climb  the  trees  for  the  fruit,  upon 
which  warm  water  is  poured,  and  by  rubbing  and  kneading,  a  liquid  is  procured,  con¬ 
sisting  simply  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  and  water,  which  is  constantly  vended  in  the 
streets  of  Para,  and  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  fond.  This  is  A.  It  is  a  thick, 
creamy  liquid,  of  a  purplish  color, and  a  flavor  like  that  of  a  freshly  gathered  nut.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  used  along  with  the  bread  made  from  manioc  (q.v.),  called  farinha,  and  either  with 
or  without  sugar.  Half  the  population  of  Para  make  a  daily  meal  of  A.  and  farinha  and 
upon  this  hundreds  are  said  chiefly  to  subsist.  The  stem  of  the  A.  palm  is  sometimes 
used  for  poles  and  rafters/ and  its  terminal  bud  as  a  cabbage  or  as  a  salad  with  oil  and 
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vinegar;  but  it  is  too  much  variece  upon  account  of  its  fruit  to  be  often  cut  down  for 
these  purposes.  —  Another  species,  euterpe  Gatinga,  is  found  in  forests  of  a  dry 
sandy  soil  and  very  peculiar  vegetation,  known  as  catinga  forests.  The  beverage  made 
from  it  is  sweeter  than  the  common  kind,  but  the  produce  of  the  tree  is  much  smaller. 

ASSAL',  an  important  salt-lake  in  the  e.  of  Africa,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Tajurrali,  the  chief 
seaport  of  Adel,  lat.  11°  40'  n.,  long.  42°  40'  e.  Its  length  is  8  m. ;  its  breadth,  4.  It 
lies  in  a  land  remarkable  for  its  wild,  waste,  and  sterile  character.  A.  is  inclosed  on  all 
sides  but  the  e.  by  hills,  and  is  nearly  700  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Abyssinian 
caravans  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  salt  wTliich  incrusts  its  shores,  like 
ice,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  half  a  foot.  It  lias  been  supposed  that  it  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  bay  of  Tajurrali. 

ASSAM',  a  province  at  the  n.e.  extremity  of  British  India,  stretching  in  n.  lat.  from 
22°  to  28°,  and  in  e.  long,  from  90°  to  98°,  and  containing,  in  ’72,  4,132,019  inhabitants 
on  an  area  of  53,856  sq.  miles.  In  1874  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  administration 
(including  Cacliar)  under  a  chief-commissioner.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
lower  Brahmaputra,  and  is  intersected  also  by  about  60  other  rivers.  Being  thus  irri¬ 
gated,  as  it  were,  by  nature,  A.  abounds  in  wood,  and  is  very  fertile.  Among  its 
indigenous  productions  is  the  tea-plant.  In  the  year  1874,  the  yield  of  tea  was  11,082,958 
lbs.  The  other  products  are  rice,  mustard,  gold,  ivory,  amber,  musk,  silver,  iron,  lead, 
petroleum,  and  coal.  From  Bengal  the  principal  imports  are  woolens,  India  fabrics, 
salt,  opium,  glass,  earthenware,  tobacco,  betel,  etc. 

In  1826,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Burmese  war,  A.  was  ceded  to  the  British.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  province,  however,  was  conferred,  as  a  separate  principality,  on 
the  native  rajah,  whom  the  Burmese  had  expelled;  and  it  was  only  in  1838,  that  in 
consequence  of  his  misgovernment,  the  entire  country  was  actually  placed  under  British 
administration.  Since  then,  the  province  has  exhibited  a  noticeable  improvement,  for 
which,  considering  that  the  population  is  only  about  60  to  the  square  mile,  there  is  still, 
however,  almost  unlimited  scope.  The  great  evil  is  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes, 
few  months  passing  without  a  shock  or  two.  The  people,  however,  seem  to  think 
lightly  of  them — the  only  one  that  is  specially  remembered  as  being  of  extraordinary 
severity  having  occurred  as  far  back  as  1807. 

A.  is  divided  into  13  districts.  Gowliati  and  S'ilhat  are  the  only  towns  of  consider¬ 
able  size. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  A.  is  the  abundance  of  wild  animals,  such  as 
tigers,  rhinoceroses,  leopards,  buffaloes,  and  elephants.  Of  the  elephants,  not  less  than 
500  are  annually  caught;  and  wiien  tamed,  bands  of  them  may  be  seen,  harmless  as 
cows,  in  the  charge  of  a  single  attendant.  The  forests  teem  with  game,  and  the  rivers 
with  fish. 

ASSAROT'TI,  Ottavio  GioVanni  Battista,  1753-1829,  founder  of  schools  for  deaf 
mutes  in  Italy.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  and  became  lecturer  on  theology  to  the 
society  of  the  Pietists. .  Hearing  of  the  Abbe  Sicard’s  experiments  with  mutes,  he  began 
with  a  single  pupil  in  1801,  and  had  slowly  gathered  a  small  number,  when,  in  1805,  Na¬ 
poleon  heard  of  his  work  and  provided  a  schoolhouse  and  revenue  to  support  12  pupils. 
Pie  kept  the  school  with  success  until  his  death.  Nothing  is  known  of  liis  methods  of 
instruction. 

ASSASSINS,  a  military  order,  a  branch  of  the  secret  sect  of  the  Ismaelites  (q.v.). 
The  secret  doctrines  of  these  Ismaelites,  who  had  their  head-quarters  in  Cairo,  declared 
the  descendants  of  Ismael,  the  last  of  the  seven  so-called  imaums,  to  be  alone  entitled  to 
the  califate;  and  gave  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  precepts  of  Islam,  which  led, 
as  their  adversaries  asserted,  to  considering  all  positive  religions  equally  right,  and  all 
actions  morally  indifferent.  The  atrocious  career  of  the  A.  was  but  a  natural  sequence 
of  such  teaching.  The  founder  of  these  last,  Hassan-ben-Sabbah-el-Homairi,  of  Persian 
descent,  and  imbued  with  the  free-thinking  tendencies  of  his  country,  had)  about  the 
middle  of  the  11th  c.,  studied  at  Nislipur,  under  the  celebrated  Mo  ware  k,  and  had 
subsequently  obtained  from  Ismaelite  dais,  or  religious  leaders,  a  partial  insight  into 
their  secret  doctrines,  and  a  partial  consecration  to  the  rank  of  dai.  But  on  betaking 
himself  to  the  central  lodge  at  Cairo,  he  quarreled  with  the  heads  of  the  sect,  and 
was  doomed  to  banishment.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  making  his  escape  from  the 
ship,  and  reaching  the  Syrian  coast,  after  which  he  returned  to  Persia,  everywhere 
collecting  adherents,  with  the  view  of  founding,  upon  the  Ismaelite  model,  a  secret 
order  of  his  own,  a  species  of  organized  society  which  should  be  a  terror  to  his  most 
powerful  neighbors.  In  1090,  Hassan  conquered  the  fortress  of  Alamut,  in  the  Persian 
district  of  Rudbar;  and  continued  to  increase  in  strength,  intimidating  princes  and 
governors  by  a  series  of  secret  murders,  and  gaining  possession  of  several  fortified 
castles,  with  their  surrounding  territories,  both  in  the  mountain  range  south  of  the 
Caspian,  in  Kuhistan,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Syria  (Massiat).  The  internal  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  order,  which  had  some  resemblance  to  the  orders  of  Christian  knighthood, 
was  as  follows:  First,  as  supreme  and  absolute  ruler,  came  the  Sheikh -al-jebal,  the 
prince  or  old  man  of  tlie.mountain.  His  vicegerents  in  Jebal,  Kuhistan,  and  Syria  were 
the.  three  Dai-al-kebir,  or  grand  priors  of  the  order.  Next  came  the  Dais  and  Refiks, 
which  last  were  not,  however,  initiated,  like  the  former,  into  every  stage  of  the  secret 
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doctrines,  and  had.  no  authority  as  teachers.  To  the  uninitiated  belonged  first  of  all  the 
r edavies  or  Fedais — i.e.,  the  devoted:  a  band  of  resolute  youths,  the  ever  ready  and 
blindly  obedient  executioners  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain.  Before  he  assigned  to 
them  their  bloody  tasks,  he  used  to  have  them  thrown  into  a  state  of  ecstasy,  by  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  the  hashish  (the  hemp-plant),  which  circumstance  led  to  the 
order  being  called  Hashishim,  or  hemp-eaters.  The  word  was  changed  by  Euro¬ 
peans  into  Assassins,  and  transplanted  into  the  languages  of  the  west  with  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  murderers.  The  Lasiks,  or  novices,  formed  the  sixth  division  of  the  order,  and 
the  laborers  and  mechanics  the  seventh.  Upon  these,  the  most  rigid  observance  of  the 
Koran  was  enjoined;  while  the  initiated,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  all  positive 
religion  as  null.  The  catechism  of  the  order,  placed  by  Hassan  in  the  hands  of  his  dais, 
consisted  of  seven  parts,  of  which  the  second  treated,  among  other  things,  of  the  art  of 
worming  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  men.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  terror  which 
so  unscrupulous  a  sect  must  have  inspired.  Several  princes  secretly  paid  tribute  to  the 
old  man  of  the  mountain.  Hassan,  who  died  at  the  age  of  70  (1124  a.d.),  appointed  as 
his  successor,  Kia-Busurg-Omid,  one  of  his  grand-priors.  Kia-Busurg-Omid  was 
succeeded  in  1138  by  his  son  Mohammed,  who  knew  how  to  maintain  his  power  against 
Nureddin  and  Jussuf-Salalieddin.  In  1163, Hassan  II.  was  rash  enough  toextend  the  secret 
privilege  of  the  initiated — exemption,  namely,  from  the  positive  precepts  of  religion — 
to  the  people  generally,  and  to  abolish  Islam  in  the  Assassin  state,  which  led  to  his 
falling  a  victim  to  his  brother-in-law’s  dagger.  Under  the  rule  of  his  son,  Mohammed 
II.,  who  acted  in  his  father’s  spirit,  the  Syrian  Dai-al-kebir,  Sinan,  became  independent, 
and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Christian  king  of  Jerusalem  for  coming  over,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  the  Christian  faith;  but  the  templars  killed  his  envoys,  and 
rejected  his  overtures,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  yearly  tribute  which  they  drew  from 
iiim.  Mohammed  was  poisoned  by  his  son,  Hassan  III.  who  reinstated  Islamism,  and 
thence  obtained  the  surname  of  the  New  Moslem.  Hassan  was  succeeded  by  Moham¬ 
med  III.  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  who,  by  his  effeminate  rule,  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  order,  and  was  eventually  murdered  by  the  command  of  his  son,  Rokn-eddin,  the 
seventh  and  last  old  man  of  the  mountain.  In  1256,  the  Mongolian  prince,  Hulagu, 
burst  with  his  hordes  upon  the  hill-forts  of  Persia  held  by  the  Assassins,  which 
amounted  to  about  a  hundred,  capturing  and  destroying  them.  The  Syrian  branch  was 
also  put  down  about  the  end  of  the  13th  c.,  but  remnants  of  the  sect  still  lingered  for 
some  time  longer  in  Kuliistan.  In  1352,  the  A.  reappeared  in  Syria,  and  indeed  they 
are  still  reported  to  exist  as  a  heretical  sect  both  there  and  in  Persia.  The  Persian 
Ismaelites  have  an  imaum,  or  superintendent,  in  the  district  of  Kum,  and  still  inhabit 
the  neighborhood  of  Alamoot  under  the  name  of  Hosseinis.  The  Syrian  Ismaelites  live 
in  the  district  of  Massiat  or  Massvad.  Their  castle  was  taken  from  them  in  1809  by  the 
Nossaries,  but  afterwards  restored.  See  Hammer,  Geschichte  dev  Assassinen  (Stutt.  and 
Tiib.  1818);  Guyard,  Fragments  (1874). 

ASSAULT.  In  the  sudden  and  vigorous  attack  on  a  fortified  post,  which  is  called  an 
A.,  the  troops  are  told-off  into  “ storming-parties,”  “ supports,”  and  “firing-parties.” 
The  storming-parties  are  those  who  take  the  most  terrible  duty,  being  that  of  making  a 
forcible  entry  into  the  place.  The  firing-parties  or  musketeers  seek  to  shield  the  storm¬ 
ing-parties  as  much  as  possible  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  they  spread  themselves  out  in 
extended  order  to  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  garrison — aiming  at  any  soldier  who  may 
show  his  head  above  the  parapet,  and  seeking  to  disable  the  artillerymen  by  firing  into 
the  embrasures.  Many  assaults  are  made  by  surprise ;  and  in  that  case  the  storming  and 
firing  parties  order  all  their  preliminary  movements  as  quietly  as  possible.  In  most  cases, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  the  stormers  to  descend  into  a  dry  ditch,  and  to  ascend  from  the 
ditch  to  a  breach  or  a  gate  in  the  fortified  wall.  To  aid  in  thm  duty,  “ladder-parties” 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  storming-parties;  these  men  have  previously  been 
practiced  in  carrying  scaling-ladders,  descending  and  ascending  ditches,  and  adjusting 
the  ladders.  In  some  celebrated  sieges,  ladders  40  ft.  long  have  been  used,  where  the 
ditch  was  deep  and  the  wall  or  bastion  high;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  storming-party  could 
venture  on  so  perilous  a  work,  for  the  men  crowded  on  such  a  ladder  would  endanger 
each  other.  The  “  supports”  are  troops  who  keep  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  storming  and 
firing  parties. 

ASSAULT,  in  Law.  See  Beating  and  Wounding. 

ASSAY',  or  Assaying,  is  the  process  employed  in  determining  the  proportion  of  pure 
metal  in  a  metallic  ore  or  in  an  alloy.  This  method  of  analysis  is  more  generally  followed 
in  the  examination  of  compounds  of  silver  and  gold,  but  is  likewise  resorted  to  in  the 
investigation  of  ores  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony,  mercury,  and  lead. 
In  manufactured  articles,  also,  such  as  silver-plate  and  gold-plate,  some  foreign  metal 
(generally  copper)  is  present,  to  impart  hardness  to  the  metal ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  each 
article  is  assayed  at  the  Goldsmiths’  hall,  previously  to  being  sold,  so  as  to  determine 
the  exact  richness  of  the  metal  whereof  it  is  made.  In  the  A.  of  compounds  containing 
silver,  the  apparatus  employed  is  a  cupel — a  small  basin-shaped  vessel  made  of  bone-ash; 
and  a  muffle,  composed  of  fire-clay,  about  8  in.  in  length  and  3  to  4  in.  in  diameter, 
shaped  like  a  miniature  railway  tunnel,  open  at  one  end,  closed  at  the  other  end,  and 
having  numerous  slits  or  air-holes  along  the  side.  1  he  more  simple  A.  of  silver  con- 
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sists  in  the  examination  of  argentiferous  lead  ore.  By  a  preliminary  process,  the  sulphur 
is  separated  (see  Lead);  and  weighed  fragments  of  the  mixed  lead  and  silver  being 
placed  on  cupels,  the  latter  are  introduced  into  the  muffle,  which  has  been  previously 
heated  in  a  furnace,  where  it  still  remains.  The  tire  is  then  increased,  and  air  being 
admitted  to  the  muffle,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  lead,  forming  oxide 
of  lead  (PbO),  which  in  part  volatilizes  through  the  openings  in  the  side,  of  the 
muffle,  and  in  other  part  sinks  into  the  porous  bone-earth  of  which  the  cupel  is  made. 
Whilst  the  lead  is  thus  carried  away,  the  silver  remains  behind  as  a  molten  metallic 
globule,  and  when  the  last  traces  of  lead-fumes  leave  the  silver  bead,  the  latter  suddenly 
lightens,  and  immediately  thereafter  becomes  brilliant  and  white.  On  being  slowly 
allowed  to  cool,  the  globule  of  silver  may  be  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  pure  metal 
thus  determined.  The  use  of  the  cupel  during  this  process  has  led  to  the  term  cupeUation. 
being  employed  in  place  of  A.  When  silver  contains  copper,  which  it  does  in  ordinary 
coinage  and  silver-plate,  it  becomes  necessary  to  mix  lead  with  the  alloy  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  separate  the  copper.  The  manner  in  which  the  lead  is  generally  added  is  to  roll 
the  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  in  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  or  lead-foil,  and  place  the  whole 
package  on  the  cupel.  During  the  heating  in  the  muffle,  the  lead  oxidizes  as  usual,  and 
in  part  passing  into  the  bone-earth  of  the  cupel,  carries  the  copper  with  it.  The  amount 
of  lead  required  to  effect  the  separation  of  copper  from  silver  in  this  way  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Standard  of  silver  in 

Amounf  of  copper 

Quantity  of  lead 

Quantity  of  lead  in 

one  part. 

Alloy  in  one 

necessary  for  one 

relation  to  that 

part. 

part  of  alloy. 

of  copper. 

1000 

0 

T(T  Part* 

950 

50 

3  parts. 

60  to  1 

900 

100 

7  “ 

70  “  1 

800 

200 

10 

50  “  1 

700 

300 

12 

40  “  1 

600 

400 

14 

35  “1 

500 

500 

16  to  17  “ 

32  “  1 

400 

600 

16  “  17  “ 

27  “  1 

300 

700 

16  “  17  “ 

23  “  1 

200 

800 

16  “  17  “ 

20  “  1 

100 

900 

16  “  17  “ 

18  “  1 

Pure  copper. 

1000 

16  “  17  “ 

16  “  1 

The  metallurgic  chemist,  while  performing  an  A.,  can  determine,  by  the  examination; 
of  the  stains  on  the  cupel  after  the  process  has  been  finished,  what  metal  may  have 
accompanied,  and  been  separated  from,  the  silver,  even  in  minute  quantity.  Thus,  lead 
alone  imparts  a  straw-yellow  or  orange  stain;  copper,  a  gray  or  dark-brown  tint;  and  iron, 
a  black  stain. 

During  the  A.  of  silver  by  the  foregoing  or  dry  method,  a  certain  loss  of  metal 
generally  occurs,  which  averages  2  parts  in  1000;  and  this  circumstance  has  induced  the 
authorities  in  the  mints  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  European  kingdoms,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  to  adopt  a  humid  process  for  the  A.  of  silver,  which  will  determine 
the  value  of  a  silver  alloy  to  within  0.5  (or  half  a  part)  in  1000.  The  humid  or  wet  A. 
consists  in  dissolving  the  compound  of  silver  in  nitric  acid  of  density  1.25,  and  there¬ 
after  adding  a  solution  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium,  NaCl),  which  causes  the 
precipitation  of  the  chloride  of  silver  (AgCl)  in  white  flocculi.  The  common  salt  is 
made  of  a  definite  strength,  and  is  poured  out  of  a  measured  or  graduated  vessel,  till  all 
further  precipitation  of  the  silver  ceases,  when  the  amount  required  of  the  solution  of 
common  salt  is  read  off,  and  by  a  simple  calculation  its  equivalent  in  pure  silver  is 
obtained. 

The  A.  of  gold  ores  is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  silver.  When  the  ore 
contains  gold,  lead,  and  copper  onty,  it  suffices  to  mix  more  lead  with  it,  and  heat  in  the 
cupel  in  the  muffle  furnace,  when  the  lead  and  copper  sink  into  the  cupel,  and  the  gold 
forms  a  globule  on*  the  upper  surface;  The  proportion  of  lead  required  is  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  copper  present  in  the  alloy. 


Proportion  of  gold  contained  in  one 
part  of  the  alloy. 

1000  thousands 
900 
800 
700 
600 
500 

400  “  and  under. 


Quantity  of  lead  necessary 
to  completely  remove  the 
copper  by  cupellation. 

1  part. 

10  parts. 

16  “ 

22  “ 

24  “ 

26  “ 

34  “ 


When  the  gold  is  accompanied  by  silver  as  well  as  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  first  place  to  subject  the  alloy  to  the  A.  process  in  the  ordinary  way,  which 
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fold  ^  Tl?p  \vp?o-h?*lFfC  o  •10n’  .an^  lead,  but  leaves  the  silver  still  incorporated  with  the 

I o  1  pr^senUn  the  allov18  giVGS  ^  combined  weights  of  the  silver  and 

goia  present  in  the  alloy.  The  method  of  separating  the  silver  from  the  irold  is  called 

and _  consists  essentially  in  acting  on  the  alloy  with  hot  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves 

undLolved^Whe^h?^6  S°-Uble  uitra-te  °f  silver  <Ag0N0*)>  and  leaves  the  gold 
L  dissolved,  When  the  silver  is  present  m  small  proportion,  the  gold  assumes  a  pro¬ 
tective  influence,  and  keeps  the  nitric  acid  from  acting  on  the  silver;  and  to  effect  this 
separation  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  about  three  parts  of  silver  to 
one  of  gold.  As  that  proportion  does  not  occur  naturally,  or  in  any  kind  of  manufac¬ 
tured  gold-plate,  it  is  requisite  to  incorporate  some  silver  with  it.  This  is  generally 
takJf  f  P™Per  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  wrapping  them  up  In  a 
piece  of  lead-foil,  and  heating  on  a  cupel.  The  lead,  during  its  disappearance  from  the 
heating  vessel,  causes  the  most  intimate  amalgamation  of  the  silver  and  gold,  which  are 
left  on  the  cupel  as  a  metallic  button.  The  latter,  on  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  beaten 
out  on  an  anvil  with  a  smooth  hammer,  and  is  then  passed  through  steel  rollers,  which 
yield  a  ribbon  of  alloy  about  the  thickness  of  an  enameled  address-card.  The  ribbon  of 
meffil  being  coiled  up,  is  technically  called  a  cornet,  and  when  introduced  into  the  flask 
with  nitric  acid,  the  entire  solution  of  the  silver  is  accomplished,  whilst  the  gold  is  left 
as  a  brown-colored  spongy  mass,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cornet.  To  give  the  metal 
the  appearance  and  compactness  of  ordinary  gold,  the  very  friable  metallic  ribbon  is 
gently  transferred  from  the  parting  glass  to  a  crucible  by  inverting  the  former  into  the 
ratter ,  and  the  liquid  which  runs  in  with  the  gold  being  poured  off,  the  crucible  and  its 
contents  aie  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  a  furnace,  when  the  gold  recovers  its  beautiful  yellow 
■coloi  and  metallic  luster,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  soft  and  flexible.  The  °'old  is 
now  pure,  and  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  weighed,  and  the  amount  obtained  indicates  the 
proportion  of  pure  gold  in  the  original  alloy.  As  the  quantity  of  silver  which  is  required 
to  be  present  during  this  process,  in  order  that  the  parting' by  nitric  acid  may  readily 
take  place,  is  three  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  it  is  customary  to  call  this  department 
of  a  gold  A.  quartation  or  inquartation. 

During  the  A.  of  silver  or  of  gold,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  sudden  increase 
or  decrease  in  temperature.  Independently  of  the  probable  loss  of  metal  through  the 
fracture  of  the  cupels,  it  is  found  that  when  the  final  buttons  of  pure  metal  are  obtained 
on  the  red  hot  cupel,  if  great  care  be  not  taken  to  cool  the  whole  very  slowly,  the  bead 
of  gold  or  silver  spits,  and  little  portions  are  thrown  off. 

The  mode  of  assaying  gold  now  described  cannot  always  be  followed  out  in  the 
examination  of  jewelry  and  other  manufactured  articles,  as,  though  only  a  few  grains 
are  required  for  the  A.,  yet  the  removal  of  such  might  entail  the  destruction  of  the 
article,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  touchstone  is  resorted  to.  This  stone  was  originally 
brought  from  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  consisted  of  a  cross-grained  quartz  saturated  with 
bituminous  matter,  but  black  basalt  and  other  stones  are  now  employed  for' the  same 
purpose.  The  manner  of  using  the  stone  is  to  draw  a  streak  upon  it  with  the  auriferous 
article;  and  from  the  color  of  the  streak  the  richness  of  the  gold  can  be  very  accurately 
determined  by  the  practiced  assayer.  The  subsequent  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  golden 
streak  serves  still  further  as  a  means  of  determining  the  purity  of  the  metal,  as  the  acid 
readily  dissolves  the  copper  and  silver,  and  leaves  the  gold. 

ASSAY  OFFICE,  United  States.  See  page  896. 

ASSA'YE,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  lat.  20°  18'  n.,  and  long.  75°  55  e.  It 
stands  in  the  doab,  or  fork,  of  the  Juah  and  Kaitna.  A.  claims  notice  chiefly  as  the 
scene  of  the  first  great  victory  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  then  major-gen.  Wellesley, 
won  on  the  23d  Sept.,  1803.  The  British  troops  in  action  were  only  about  4500,  while 
the  Mahrattas  under  Scindia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  numbered  50,000,  of  whom  10,000 
were  commanded  by  French  officers.  Ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  7  standards,  all 
the  baggage,  and  a  large  part  of  the  ammunition  of  the  Mahrattas  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  whose  military  supremacy  was  soon  acknowledged  over  a  great  portion 
•of  India.  In  1851,  a  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  victory. 


ASSEERGHUR',  a  fort  situated  on  an  isolated  mountain  at  the  n.e.  angle  of  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  in  lat.  21°  26'  n.,  and  long.  76°  26'  e.  Its  elevation  above  the 
base  of  the  mountain  is  estimated  at  750  ft.  Its  extreme  length  and  breadth  are  respect¬ 
ively  1100  and  600  yards;  from  the  irregularity,  however,  of  the  outline,  the  area  is  com¬ 
puted  at  not  more  than  300,000  square  yards,  or  somewhat  less  than  one  tenth  of  a  sq.m. 
With  the  exception  of  two  avenues  of  ascent,  both  of  them  difficult  and  strongly  fortified, 
the  space  is  everywhere  terminated  by  a  carefully  scarped  precipice,  varying  in  height 
from  80  to  100  ft.  This  formidable  fastness  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  British— first 
in  1803,  and  finally  in  1819. 

AS'SELYN,  Jan,  1610-60;  a  Dutch  painter,  pupil  of  Isaiah  Yandervelde,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  landscape  and  animal  pictures.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Dutch  artists  to 
introduce  Claude  Lorraine’s  fresh  and  clear  manner.  There  are  several  of  A.’s  pictures 
in  the  galleries  of  Amsterdam. 

ASSEMA'NI,  Joseph  Aloysius,  1710-82;  brother  of  Stephen.  He  followed  in  the 
same  studies,  rising  to  be  professor  in  the  sapienza,  at  Rome.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  religious  wrorks. 
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ASSEMA'NI,  Joseph  Simon,  1687-1768;  a  philologist  of  Syria.  He  was  a  collector 
of  oriental  manuscripts  for  the  Vatican  library,  and  the  custodian  of  the  collection.  e 
was  versed  in  eastern  languages,  and  wrote  two  or  three  bibliographical  works,  besides 
editing  the  Opera  Ephraemi  ISyri. 

ASSEMA'NI,  Simon,  1752-1821 ;  he  was  remotely  related  to  the  other  noted  men  of 
the  name,  and  like  them  an  orientalist,  paying  especial  attention  to  numismatics,  on 
which  theme  he  published  a  volume.  He  was  also  professor  of  languages  at  .Padua. 

ASSEMA'NI,  Stephen  Evodius,  1707-82;  nephew  of  Joseph  Simon.  He  followed 
his  uncle’s  studies,  and  was  also  librarian  in  the  Vatican,  but  was  promoted  to  be  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Apamea.  He  left  a  work  on  oriental  manuscript  literatuie,  and  one  on 

martyrology. 

ASSEMBLY  ( assemblee ),  in  the  conduct  of  an  army,  is  the  second  beating  of  the 
drum  before  a  march,  at  which  the  soldiers  strike  their  tents  if  encamped,  roll  them  up, 
and  stand  to  arms. 

*  ASSEMBLY,  GENERAL,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States,  denotes  the 
highest  court  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  It  differs  from  the  Anglican  convocation  at 
once  in  its  constitution  and  in  its  powers,  representing  as  it  does  both  the  lay  and  the 
clerical  elements  in  the  church,  and  possessing  supreme  legislative  and  judicial  author¬ 
ity  in  all  matters  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  general  A.  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland  consists  of  representatives,  clerical  and  lay,  from  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
church,  The  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  also  return  elders  to  the  general  A.  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  and  each  of  the  Scottish  universities  sends  a  representative.  The  A. 
meets  once  a  year,  in  the  middle  of  May,  at  Edinburgh,  and  sits  for  10  days.  Its 
deliberations  are  presided  over  by  a  moderator,  whose  election  is  the  first  step  in  the 
proceedings,  after  a  sermon  by  his  predecessor.  In  former  times,  this  office  was  some¬ 
times  filled  by  laymen:  among  others,  in  1567,  by  George  Buchanan.  In  modern  times, 
the  moderator  is  always  a  clergyman.  84  presbyteries,  composing  16  synods,  return 
members  to  the  general  A.  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland.  Its  relation  to  the 
state  is  represented  by  a  royal  commissioner,  who  exercises  no  function  in  the  A.  beyond 
that  of  adding  by  his  presence  the  sanction  of  the  civil  authority  to  its  proceedings.  The 
other  functionaries  are  a  principal  and  a  deputy  clerk,  both  clergymen,  a  procurator,  and 
an  agent.  All  business  not  dispatched  dining  the  session  of  the  A.  is  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mission,  with  the  moderator  as  convener,  which  meets  immediately  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  A.,  and  again  quarterly.  The  general  A.  of  the  free  church  of  Scotland,  which 
has  16  synods  comprising  71  presbyteries,  and  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church,  is  sim¬ 
ilarly  constituted,  the  principal  point  of  difference  being  the  absence  of  the  royal  com¬ 
missioner.  See  Presbytery,  Synod,  Barrier  Act,  etc.  See  Supp.,  page  896. 

ASSEMBLY,  NATIONAL  (France).  The  states-general  (q.v.),  convoked  by  Louis 
XVI.  of  France,  and  opened  May  5,  1789,  consisted  of  the  two  privileged  orders,  clergy 
and  nobles,  and  of  the  tiers-etat  or  commons  The  privileged  orders  refusing  to  join  the 
third  estate  and  deliberate  in  a  common  chamber,  the  latter,  of  its  own  authority,  June 
17,  assumed  the  title  of  Assemblee  Nationale,  and  the  right  to  act  in  the  name  of  France. 
The  court  attempted  to  annul  this  resolution  in  a  royal  sitting,  June  23;  but  the  deputies 
of  the  third  estate,  along  with  the  liberal  members  of  the  other  two  orders,  had  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  separate  until  they  had  given  France  a  constitution,  and  had 
declared  every  attempt  at  violence  on  the  part  of  the  court,  treason.  They  refused  to 
quit  the  common  hall,  and  the  court  yielded,  and  commanded  the  nobles  and  clergy  to 
join  the  national  A.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and  the  A.  proceeded 
with  astounding  rapidity  to  metamorphose  old  France.  The  abolition  of  all  privileges 
on  the  4th  of  Aug.  wras  followed  by  that  of  hereditary  jurisdiction,  and  of  restraints  on 
religion  and  the  press,  and  by  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  (q.v.).  In  Feb.,  1790, 
the  monastic  orders  were  suppressed,  and  all  remnants  of  feudalism  swept  away;  in 
March,  lettres  de  cachet  and  the  oppressive  salt-tax  were  abolished;  in  June,  all  orders 
and  titles  of  nobility.  In  July,  non-Catholics  had  the  property  confiscated  from  their 
ancestors  restored;  Jews  were  relieved  from  personal  taxation;  and  game-laws  done 
away.  A  decree  of  Oct.  18  abolished  the  cruel  criminal  penalties  of  Louis  XIY.  In 
Jan.,  1791  all  corporations  and  guilds  were  abolished,  and  free-trade  introduced.  In 
Feb.,  political  rights  were  conceded  to  Quakers;  in  May,  the  customs  at  city  gates 
were  abolished;  in  June,  the  torture;  the  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  letters  was  also 
declared  criminal.  In  Sept.,  all  citizens,  of  whatever  color  or  religion,  received  polit¬ 
ical  rights. 

The  principles  on  which  the  assembly  proceeded  were  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
the  independence  of  the  communes,  the  limitation  of  the  royal  power  through  a  condi¬ 
tional  veto  (q.v.),  the  separation  of  the  political  authorities,  and  the  responsibility  of' 
ministers.  Accordingly,  the  A.,  shortly  after  it  was  constituted,  declared  that  to  it 
alone,  subject  to  the  royal  veto,  belonged  the  legislative  power.  Several  decrees,  in 
Sept.,  1789,  determined  that  the  legislative  body  should  form  only  one  chamber,  and 
should  be  renewed  every  two  years;  other  decrees  declared  the  king  inviolable,  and  the 
throne  inalienable.  A  decree  of  7th  Nov.  forbade  the  deputies  to  undertake  the  place- 
of  ministers;  in  Dec.,  the  new  organization  of  the  communes  was  begun.  Jan.,  1790,. 
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France  was  divided  into  departments;  in  April,  trial  by  jury  was  introduced;  in  May,  it 
was  declared  that  the  right  of  war  and  peace  belonged  to  the  nation  alone,  that  is,  to 

lllv  XjL* 

In  regard  to  finance,  which  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  assembly’s  being 
convoked,  the  reforms  were  equally  thorough.  It  was  decreed  at  the  outset  that  taxes 
were  to  be  apportioned  and  raised  without  regard  to  rank  or  person.  Then  followed  the 
approval  of  a  loan  of  80  millions  of  francs.  A  decree  of  Nov.,  1789,  ordered  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  public  accounts;  another  in  Dec.  established  a  national  bank.  In  Mar.,  1790, 
appeared  the  first  law  sanctioning  the  sale  of  400  millions’  worth  of  the  national  domains; 
and  in  April,  another  ordering  the  issue  of  assignats  (q.v.)  on  the  national  property;  in 
Oct.,  these  assignats  were  declared  to  bear  no  interest.  These  measures  were  followed, 
in  the  beginning  of  1791,  by  a  series  of  laws  regarding  coining,  taxation,  encouragement 
to  industry,  revenue-management,  etc.  A  committee  of  the  A.  appointed  to  reform 
church  matters,  made  a  complete  overturn  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  system.  After  a 
declaration  that  Catholicism  had  ceased  to  be  the  state  religion,  tithes  were  abolished, 
and  church  property  confiscated.  Church  ornaments  and  valuables  were  appropriated  as 
patriotic  gifts  to  the  state;  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  taken  away,  and 
monks  and  nuns  were  freed  from  their  vows.  The  clergy  wTere  put  under  a  civil  consti¬ 
tution.  Each  department  was  a  see,  and  the  communes  ruled  and  paid  bishop  and  cures. 
All  the  clergy  wrere  amenable  to  the  civil  courts,  without  appeal  to  the  pope  or  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  whatever.  Every  clergyman  had  to  take  an  oath 
accepting  this  constitution,  which  led  to  the  emigration  of  a  number,  and  subsequently 
to  enactments  of  excessive  rigor  against  refractory  priests  (pretres  insermentes). 

The  A.  having  thus  laid  the  revolution  on  a  foundation  of  3250  decrees,  and  having 
sworn  to  the  new  constitution,  and  got  it  accepted  by  the  king,  closed  its  sittings,  Sept., 
30,  1791.  From  its  having  framed  the  constitution  (which  lasted  only  12  months),  this 
assembly  is  usually  called  the  constituent  A.  It  made  way  for  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly,  which  was  to  reform  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
new  constitution,  A  decree  had  provided  that  no  member  of  the  constituent  should  be 
returned  to  the  legislative  A.  But  the  democratic  party  received  such  preponderance  at 
the  elections,  that  the  A.  forgot  its  mission  from  the  very  first,  and  commenced  a  war 
with  the  remnants  of  the  royal  authority,  which  ended,  Aug.  10,  1792,  with  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  throne  and  the  suspension  of  the  king.  The  constitution  had  provided  for 
an  appeal  to  the  nation  in  extreme  cases,  and  the  legislative  A.  now  exercised  that  right 
by  convoking  a  national  convention  (q.v.),  which,  being  invested  with  the  powers  of  the 
sovereign,  was  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  monarchy,  and  remodel  the  whole  political 
system. 

The  title  of  national  A.  has  been  assumed  by  various  other  parliamentary  bodies, 
originating  in  popular  commotions,  and  aiming  at  radical  political  changes;  as  the  French 
A.  that  met  after  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  followed,  April,  1849,  by  a  legislative  A.; 
the  German  national  A.  at  Frankfort;  and  the  Prussian  national  A.  Under  the  existing 
French  republic,  the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  unite  to  form  the  national  A. 

ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES,  or  Westminster  Assembly,  a  celebrated  convocation 
appointed  by  the  long  parliament  for  settling  the  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  government  of 
the  church  of  England.  It  consisted  of  120  clergymen  and  30  laymen — 10  of  whom 
were  lords  and  20  commoners— together  with  4  clerical  and  2  lay  commissioners  from 
the  church  of  Scotland.  Among  the  more  distinguished  of  the  divines  were  Usher, 
Saunderson,  Reynolds,  Brownrigg,  Ward,  Twisse,  Lightfoot,  Gataker,  Burges,  Goodwin, 
Calamy,  and  Nye;  of  the  laymen,  Selden,  Prideaux,  the  two  Vanes,  Rouse,  Pym, 
Whitelocke,  St.  John,  and  Maynard.  The  Scottish  divines  were  Henderson,  Gillespie, 
Rutherford,  and  Baillie.  25  of  those  whose  names  were  contained  in  the  ordinance  call¬ 
ing  the  assembly,  which  was  dated  12tli  June,  1643,  never  appeared  at  the  discussions, 
one  or  two  of  them  having  died  about  the  time  of  the  first  meeting,  and  the  others  fear¬ 
ing  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  To  supply  the  place  of  these  absentees,  some  additional 
members,  called  the  superadded  divines,  wrere  summoned  to  attend.  This  notable 
assembly  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  1st  of  July,  1643,  and  continued  to  sit  till  the  22d 
Feb.,  1649,  during  which  time  it  had  met  1163  times.  Its  most  important  work  was 
concluded  long  before  that  time.  One  of  the  first  things  it  did  was  to  give  its  sanction 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ,  against  which  Dr.  Burges  alone  stood  out  for  several 
days.  The  Presbyterians  formed  a  large  majority  in  the  assembly,  and  exercised  a 
corresponding  influence  on  its  decisions.  In  doctrine,  the  members  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous;  but  on  the  subject  of  church  government,  opinions  extremly  opposite  were  main¬ 
tained  with  keenness,  especially  on  the  question  touching  the  sphere  and  limits  of  the 
civil  power  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  principal  fruits  of  its  deliberations  were  the 
Directory  of  Public  Worship,  submitted  to  parliament  April  20,  1644;  the  Confession  of 
Faith  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1646;  the  Shorter  Catechism,  Nov.  5,  1647 ;  and  the  Larger  Catechism, 
Sept.  15,  1648.  These  several  formularies,  which  contain  a  clear  and  rigid  embodiment 
of  Calvinistic  theology  and  Presbyterian  church  government,  constitute  to  this  day  the 
authorized  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland,  Ii eland,  and  England. 
The  Directory  of  Public  Worship  was  ratified  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  Oct.  2,  1644, 
and  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  Mar.,  1648.  An  order  of  the  house 
of  commons  Oct.  13,  1647,  ordained  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government 
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should  be  tried  for  a  year,  but  no  further  legislation  followed.  What  has  hitherto  been 
known  as  to  the  details  of  the  proceedings  of  this  remarkable  convocation,  has  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Letters  of  Baillie,  and  Lightfoot’s  Journal. — See  Hetherington’s 
History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  (1843);  and  the  2d  volume  of  Masson’s  Life  of  Milton , 
published  in  1871  (pp.  509-527),  where  a  list  of  the  members,  with  brief  biographic 
notices,  is  given. 

ASSEN,  a  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  15£  m.  by  rail  s.  of  Groningen;  pop.  ’67,  6443.  A. 
is  on  the  Horn-Diep,  and  has  canal  communication  with  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Certain 
tumuli  near  the  place  are  called  “  giants’  graves.” 

ASSENT,  ROYAL,  is  the  regal  act  by  which  the  sanction  of  the  crown  to  bills  which 
have  passed  through  both  houses  of  parliament  is  given.  See  Royal  Assent. 

ASSER,  John,  the  learned  and  congenial  biographer  of  Alfred,  was  a  monk  of  St. 
Davids,  from  the  Latin  name  of  which,  Menevia,  he  is  termed  in  the  old  records  Asserius 
Menevensis.  About  the  year  880,  his  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  the  court  of  Alfred,  where  he  resided  at  intervals  during  the  rest  of  the  king’s 
life,  assisting  him  in  his  studies,  and  enjoying  an  affectionate  confidence,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  every  way  worthy.  The  king  promoted  him  to  various  dignities, 
and  finally  made  him  bishop  of  Sherburn.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  the  date  of  his 
death  in  the  year  910.  Several  works  have,  with  more  or  lest  authority,  been  attributed 
to  A.  The  only  one  undoubtedly  his,  by  which  we  can  now  judge  of  him  as  a  man  and 
a  writer,  is  his  Annales  Rerum  Gestarum  Aelfredi  Magni.  This  simple  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  narrative  was  first  published  in  1574  by  archbishop  Parker.  Its  trustworthiness 
has  recently  (1842)  been  questioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  the  article  “Asser”of  his 
Biographia  Britannica  Litter  aria.  This  gentleman  has  assuredly  made  the  most  of  the 
objections  to  its  reliability  that  can  be  legitimately  urged.  Lingard  and  Dr.  Pauli  have 
replied  to  these,  and,  at  present,  the  general  impression  of  scholars  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera¬ 
ture  is  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  its  general  accuracy  and  fidelity.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Wise  (Oxf.,  8vo.,  1722). 

ASSES,  Feast  of.  See  Fools,  Feast  of. 

ASSESSED  TAXES.  These  are  duties  assessed  and  charged  upon  the  people,  under 
the  authority  of  numerous  acts  of  parliament,  beginning  with  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  99. 
The  duties  now  comprised  under  this  branch  of  taxation  are  those  on  inhabited  houses, 
male-servants,  carriages,  horses,  and  mules,  dogs,  horse-dealers,  hair-powder,  armorial 
bearings,  and  game.  The  duty  on  inhabited  houses  vras  substituted,  by  the  14  and  15 
Yict.  c.  36,  for  a  former  tax  on  windows.  The  A.  T.  are  under  the  management  of  the 
commissioners  of  inland  revenue.  See  Taxes. 

ASSESSORS  may  be  defined  as  persons  who  are  sometimes  associated  with  judicial 
functionaries,  to  assist  in  the  argument  and  procedure  before  them,  and  to  advise  their 
judgments.  They  are  called  A. ,  because,  according  to  the  Latin  derivation  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  word,  they  sit  side  by  side  with  others.  They  may  be  usefully  employed 
by  persons  in  judicial  stations  whose  previous  education  and  pursuits  scarcely  qualify 
them  for  the  duties  cast  upon  them.  A.  are  usually  barristers  or  advocates  learned  in 
the  law,  and  familiar  with  judicial  proceedings.  By  the  5  and  6  William  IV.  c.  76, 
commonly  called  the  municipal  corporation  act,  it  is,  by  section  37,  enacted  that  the 
burgesses  shall  annually  elect  from  among  those  qualified  to  be  counselors,  two  auditors 
and  two  A.,  the  former  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  burgh,  and  the  latter  to  revise  the 
burgess  list.  In  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  a  bishop,  who  is  a  spiritual  judge,  is 
assisted  by  his  chancellor,  as  the  episcopal  assessor,  and  who,  in  fact,  holds  courts  for 
the  bishop.  But  in  the  case  of  a  complaint  against  a  clergyman,  for  any  ecclesiastical 
offense  under  the  church  discipline  act  (the  3  and  4  Yict.  c.  86),  the  bishop  is  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  assisted  by  the  three  A.,  of  whom  the  dean  of  his  cathedral, 
or  one  of  his  archdeacons,  or  his  chancellor,  must  be  one,  and  a  sergeant  at  law,  or  an 
advocate  who  has  practiced  five  years  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or 
a  barrister  of  seven  years’  standing,  another. 

The  judges  of  the  common  law  courts,  and  the  queen’s  counsel,  being  sergeants,  are, 
as  a  condition  of  their  offices,  A.  of  the  house  of  lords,  advising  the  house  on  points  of  law 
which  may  be  propounded  to  them  by  their  lordships. 

ASSETS.  This  is  one  of  those  terms  in  the  law  of  England  which  in  itself  bears 
evidence  of  a  Norman  origin.  It  is  derived  from  the  French  word  assez,  or  more  exactly, 
in  Norman -French,  assetz,  “enough”  or  “  sufficient,”  signifying  the  property  of  adeceased 
person,  which  is  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  his  executor  and  heir  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts  and  legacies.  In  strictness,  therefore,  the  term  is  not  applicable  to  the  property  of 
a  person  who  dies  intestate,  and  without  any  debts  to  be  paid.  In  general  acceptation, 
however,  it  is  understood  to  mean  the  property  left  for  distribution  by  a  deceased  per¬ 
son,  whether  testate  or  intestate;  and  in  commerce,  and  also  in  bankruptcy  and  insol¬ 
vency,  the  term  is  used  to  designate  the  stock  in  trade  and  entire  property  of  all  sorts 
belonging  to  a  merchant  or  to  a  trading  association. 

A.  are  either  personal  or  real,  the  former  comprehending  such  goods,  chattels,  and 
debts  as  devolve  on  the  executor;  and  the  latter  including  all  real  estate,  whether  devised 
or  descending  to  the  heir  at  law.  In  connection  with  this  distinction.  A.  are  also  said 
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to  be  A.  by  descent \  and  A.  in  hand,  the  former  of  these  being  recoverable  from  the  heir 
to  whom  the  land  descends,  and  so  far  as  such  lands  will  extend— A.  in  hand,  again, 
signit)  ing  such  property  as  a  person  leaves  to  his  executors  sufficient  for  the  clearing  of 
bui  dens  and  bequests  affecting  his  personal  estate.  A.  are  also  in  their  nature  either  legal 
or  equitable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  maybe  used  by  creditors  against 
the  executor  or  heir.  Where  there  are  several  creditors  of  equal  degree,  the  executor  is 
bound  to  pay  him  who  first  obtains  judgment  for  his  debt;  and  he  cannot  resist  on  the 
ground  that  nothing  will  be  left  for  the  other  creditors.  If,  after  exhausting  the  whole 
A.  which  have  come  to  his  hands,  by  the  payment  of  debts  in  due  order,  he  be  afterwards 
sued  by  a  creditor  remaining  unpaid,  lie  is  entitled  to  protect  himself  by  an  allegation, 
that  he  has  fully  administered,  or  technically  by  a  plea  of  plene  administrat'd;  and  upon 
this  plea  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  judgment  that  he  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  other  A. 
that  shall  come  to  the  defendants,  which  is  called  a  judgment  of  A.  in  futuro. 

A.  is  not  a  technical  term  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  nevertheless  much  used  in  the  legal 
business  of  that  country. 

ASSID  IANS.  See  Chasidim. 

ASSIEN  TO,  i.e.,  treaty,  a  word  specially  applied  to  a  compact  between  Spain  and 
some  foreign  nation,  according  to  which  the  Spanish  government  conferred  upon  the 
latter,  under  certain  conditions,  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  negroes  for  its  American 
colonies.  It  was  Charles  I.  of  Spain  who  first  concluded  an  A.  with  the  Flemings. 
Next,  a  similar  compact  was  entered  into  with  the  Genoese  (1580  a.d.),  the  Portuguese 
(1696),  and  on  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  Spanish  throne  in  1702,  with  the  French 
Guinea  company,  which  from  that  time  took  the  name  of  A.  company,  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  that  for  ten  years  it  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of  annually  importing  4800 
negroes  of  both  sexes  to  the  continent  and  islands  of  Spanish  America.  The  A.  was  next 
transferred  to  England  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  made  over  by  government  to 
the  South  Sea  company  for  30  years,  permission  being  also  granted  to  the  company  to 
send  yearly,  during  the  term  of  contract,  a  ship,  carrying  500  tons  of  goods,  to  these 
Spanish  colonies.  The  misunderstandings  that  grew  out  of  this  last  clause  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  war  that  broke  out  between  the  two  nations  in  1739.  At  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  English  company  having  still  four  years  to  run,  their  rights 
were  guaranteed  to  them ;  but  they  relinquished  them  at  the  Madrid  convention  of  1750, 
upon  the  payment  of  £100,000,  and  the  concession  of  certain  commercial  advantages. 

ASSIGN,  To,  in  law,  signifies  to  transfer  or  grant  over  to  a  third  party  a  security,  a  right 
of  credit,  or  other  right,  whether  in  possession  or  in  reversion,  granted  by  a  party  indebted 
or  under  obligation  to  the  party  assigning.  The  words  of  assignment  are  to  A.,  transfer, 
and  set  over,  and  they  operate  to  transfer  both  real  and  personal  property.  A  chose  in 
action  (q.  v. ),  contrary  to  the  ancient  principle,  can  now  be  assigned  in  England  indirectly 
by  the  common  law,  and  directly  according  to  the  principles  recognized  in  the  practice 
of  equity.  Besides  this  general  application  of  the  word,  as  a  technical  term  in  convey¬ 
ancing,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  also  employed  in  England  in  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure,  where  the  decision  of  an  inferior  court  is  brought  under  review,  and  in  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy.  See  Assignment,  Assignation,  Assignment  of  Error,  Bankruptcy. 

ASSIGNATION  is  a  legal  term  in  Scotch  conveyancing,  analogous  to  the  English  word 
assignment  (q.v.),  by  means  of  which  the  holder  of  any  right,  or  the  creditor  in  any 
obligation,  or  the  proprietor  of  any  subject  not  properly  feudal  (see  Feudal  System), 
transfers  his  right  or  estate  to  a  third  party.  The  party  making  the  A.  is  called  the 
cedent,  and  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  A.  is  made  is  called  the  assignee  or  cessionary, 
and  the  act  of  assignment  thus  made  is  irrevocable,  an  element  in  the  deed  which  has 
been  traced  to  tbe  practice  of  the  French  law,  a  source  from  which  the  Scotch  lawyers  of 
the  16th  c.  borrowed  so  much — the  court  of  session  itself  being  a  mere  copy  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris.  A  direct  conveyance  of  a  debt  in  France  was  termed  un  transport ; 
the  granter,  cedant;  and  the  grantee,  cessionnaire ;  and  these  terms,  derived  from  a  Latin 
origin,  were  introduced  into  the  Scotch  law;  anu  hence,  the  names  of  the  parties  to  an  A., 
as  we  have  stated.  Unlike  the  English  common-law  view  of  the  assignment,  the  Scotch 
A.  has  the  effect  of  investing  the  assignee  with  the  whole  right,  which  was  in  the  cedent, 
although  according  to  the  ancient  practice,  the  A.  gave,  not  simply  the  sum  or  subject 
assigned,  but  also  the  deed  or  written  evidence  of  the  right  or  thing  assigned,  a  form 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  instrument  having  been  regarded  as  of  the.  nature  of 
a  mandate  or  power  of  attorney  to  the  assignee  to  make  his  claim  and  to  act  as  in  right  of 
the  cedent.  In  modern  practice,  however,  it  is  usual  to  employ  simply  the  terms  “  assign, 
convey,  and  make  over,”  which  correspond  with  the  real  character  of  the  deed.  In  order, 
however,  to  complete  the  A.,  it  must  be  intimated  to  the  common  debtor  that  is,  the 
party  originally  indebted  to  the  cedent — and  so  essential  is  this  intimation,  that  in  the 
case  of  competing  claims  against  the  right  interest  or  estate  assigned,  the  A.  fiist  intimated 
will  be  preferred  to  one  prior  in  date,  but  posterior  in  the  date  of.  intimation.  Such  inti¬ 
mation  ought  to  be  made  by  a  notary  public  (q.v.),  but  other  formal  notice  of  the  A. 
is  sometimes  admitted.  But  there  are  certain  assignations  which  requne  no  intimation, 
such  as  the  indorsement  of  bills  of  exchange,  adjudication  (q.v.),  which  is  a  judicial  A., 
and  marriage,  which  is  a  legal  A. ;  and  the  same  is  the  rule  with  regard  to  all  light  and 
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estate  assigned  under  the  operation  of  the  bankruptcy  laws.  In  Scotch  agricultural  leases, 
assignees  are  generally  excluded  expressly. 

But  although  A.  is  the  strict  Scotch  term  for  assignment,  the  latter  is  in  Scotland  the 
technical  term  for  the  transference  of  certain  property,  such  as  property  in  copyrights, 
patents,  and  registered  vessels. 

ASSIGNATIONS,  paper  currency  of  Russia,  issued  by  Catherine  II.,  about  1770,  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  Turkey.  Like  similar  experiments  in  other  countries 
before  and  afterwards,  the  A.  started  at  par,  but  rapidly  declined  to  less  than  25  per  ct. 
About  20  years  later,  the  A.  were  the  general  currency;  but  traders  began  to  refuse  them, 
and  the  most  stringent  edicts  of  Paul  failed  to  force  them  into  good  standing.  In  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  heavy  issues  were  made,  the  value  keeping  steadily  at  about  four 
roubles  of  paper  to  one  of  silver.  The  rate  rose  somewhat  after  the  peace,  and  fluctuation 
became  so  troublesome  that  the  government  fixed  the  value  by  special  law.  In  1839,  the 
silver  rouble  was  made  the  unit,  and  the  value  of  A.  fixed  at  3£  for  1  of  silver.  At  the 
same  time  bills  of  credit  were  issued  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  A. 

AS  SIGNATS.  After  appropriating  to  national  purposes  the  land  belonging  to  the 
church,  the  French  national  assembly  (see  Assembly,  National),  instead  of  bringing  it 
into  the  market  at  a  time  of  insecurity,  when  its  value  was  depreciated,  issued  bonds  on 
the  security  of  it,  which  were  called  assignats,  as  representing  land  assigned  to  the 
holder.  Tiiis  paper-money  consisted  chiefly  of  notes  for  100  francs  (£4)  each,  though 
many  of  them  were  for  sums  as  low  as  ten  or  five  francs,  and  even  lower;  and  the  first 
issue  amounted  to  400,000,000  francs.  The  first  A.,  which  were  issued  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1790,  bore  interest;  but  subsequent  issues  did  not.  The  facility  of  this  plan  of  pro¬ 
viding  government  income  led  to  its  being  repeatedly  had  recourse  to,  as  the  property 
of  wealthy  emigrants — persons  who  abandoned  their  country  in  alarm — fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rulers,  and  wTas  confiscated,  till  the  amount  rose  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
45,578,000,000  francs,  besides  a  great  number  of  forged  A.  manufactured  abroad,  and 
smuggled  into  the  kingdom.  The  value  of  the  A.  naturally  soon  began  to  decline,  and 
confidence  once  gone,  the  declension  became  fearful.  In  June,  1793,  1  franc  in  silver 
was  worth  3  francs  in  paper;  in  Aug.,  it  was  worth  6.  The  state  took  the  most  extreme 
measures  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  A.  at  their  full  nominal  value.  The  effects  of 
these  were  to  cause  the  A.  to  flow  back  into  the  public  treasury,  to  raise  the  prices  of  all 
commodities,  and  to  make  every  one  averse  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  state.  One 
of  these  consequences  was  attempted  to  be  met  by  fixing  a  maximum  of  prices.  But  no 
one  could  compel  producers  and  dealers  to  produce  and  sell  at  a  loss;  so  that  all  busi¬ 
ness  became  disorganized.  At  last  the  value  of  A.  came  almost  to  nothing.  Millions 
of  individuals  had  suffered  incalculable  loss,  and  only  a  few,  who  had  bought  public 
lands  with  the  A.  that  cost  them  little  or  nothing,  had  enriched  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  In  Mar.,  1796,  a  louis  d’or  (24  francs)  brought  7200  francs 
in  A.  After  this,  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  currency  in  1796,  and  redeemed  at 
g^th  of  their  nominal  value,  by  mandats,  a  new  kind  of  paper-money,  which  enabled 
the  holder  at  once  to  take  possession  of  public  lands  at  the  estimated  value,  while  A. 
could  only  be  offered  at  a  sale.  The  mandats  also  soon  fell  to  a  seventieth  of  their 
nominal  value,  and  were  returned  to  government  in  payment  of  taxes  or  of  land. 

At  length,  in  July,  1796,  the  system  of  paper-credit,  so  obstinately  persisted  in  by 
government  and  so  disastrous  in  its  results  to  the  public,  came  to  an  end.  A  law  was 
passed,  declaring  that  every  one  was  entitled  to  transact  business  in  whatever  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  he  pleased;  that  the  mandats  should  be  taken  at  their  current  value;  and 
that  the  taxes  be  received  either  in  coin  or  mandats  at  that  rate.  The  A.  were  executed 
on  a  coarse  kind  of  paper,  and  the  devices  were  so  meager  as  to  be  easily  counter¬ 
feited. 

ASSIGNEE  IN  BANKRUPTCY.  See  Bankruptcy. 

ASSIGNMENT,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  the  name  given  to  a  conveyance  by  which 
the  party  making  the  A.  transfers  or  grants  over,  for  a  sufficient  consideration,  a  right 
in  expectancy,  in  reversion,  or  other  right  not  in  possession,  such  as  a  bond,  a  debt,  or 
other  chose  in  action  (q.v.).  In  England,  according  to  the  strict  rule  of  the  old  common 
law,  no  such  right  could  be  assigned  or  granted  over,  because  such  a  proceeding  was 
thought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  litigation.  The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule 
was  in  the  case  of  the  crown,  which  might  always  either  grant  or  receive  a  chose  in  action 
by  A.  Now,  however,  the  proceeding  is  in  constant  practice.  The  courts  of  equity 
used  to  make  the  rule  itself  give  way  to  the  expediency  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
property  by  directly  sanctioning  the  practice;  and  even  in  those  of  common  law  the 
application  of  the  ancient  principle  was  evaded.  Mortgages  maybe  assigned;  indeed 
the  right  to  make  such  a  transfer  is  one  of  the  properties  of  a  mortgage  security.  A.  is 
also  the  proper  mode  of  assurance  or  conveyance  for  passing  leasehold  estates  for  years, 
and  other  chattel  property;  and  by  the  8  and  9  Yict.  c.  106,  s.  3,  it  is  enacted  that  ali 
assignments  made  after  the  1st  of  Oct.,  1845,  not  being  an  interest  which  before  the 
passing  of  the  act  might  have  been  created  without  writing,  shall  be  void  at  law,  unless 
made  by  deed.  But  a  mere  note  in  writing,  if  duly  signed  by  the  parties,  will  never¬ 
theless  be  supported  in  equity  as  an  agreement,  and  pass  an  equitable  interest  to  the 
assignee.  It  also  appears  that  a  parol  .or  verbal  lease  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
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years,  nor  valid  as  such  within  the  statute  of  frauds  (q.v.),  may  be  assigned  by  a  simple 
note  in  writing,  if  impressed  with  a  proper  stamp.  Copyright  is  assignable;  indeed,  by 
the  5  and  0  vict.  c.  45,  s.  3,  copyright  is  expressly  given  to  the  author  and  his  assigns; 
hut  it  is  not  required,  like  a  patent  right,  to  he  in  every  case  under  the  seal  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  it  being  enacted  by  section  13  of  the  same  act  that  an  A.  properly  entered  in  the 
hook  of  registry  at  stationers’  hall  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  made  by  deed. 

In  regard  to  the  right  of  A.  generally,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  property  in  things 
personal  is  transferable  with  absolute  freedom;  and  if  they  are  assigned  under  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  is.  either  repugnant  to  the  gift  itself,  or  against  the  policy  of  the  law — such 
as  a  piolubition  to  dispose  of  the  property  assigned — the  condition  is  void.  There  arc 
some  cases,  however,  where  the  right  of  alienation  is,  in  respect  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
owner,  suspended;  .as  to  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  disability  of  infants,  insane  persons,  and  persons  under  duress,  applies  in  general 
to  personal  as  well  as  to  real  property.  A  married  woman,  too,  is  in  general  under  an 
absolute. incapacity  to  make  any  transfer  of  things  personal;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
her  equitable  interest  in  property  settled  in  trust  expressly  for  her  separate  use,  the 
goods  and  chattels  which  she  may  have  possessed  at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  subse¬ 
quently  acquired,  belong,  by  the  general  rule  of  law,  to  her  husband.  There  are  also 
some  few  cases  where,  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  itself,  its  alienation  is 
absolutely  prohibited.  Thus,  generally,  the  pay  or  half-pay  of  a  military  or  naval 
officer,  or  the  salary  of .  an  officer  of  trust,  is,  on  a  principle  of  public  policy,  not 
assignable,  the  object  being  to  secure  to  such  persons,  even  against  their  own  improvi¬ 
dence,  the  possession  of  those  means  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
station  and  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  sale  or  transfer  of  public  appoint¬ 
ments  themselves  is  also,  in  general,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law,  and  in  most 
cases  expressly  prohibited.  See  Stephen’s  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  43. 

An  A.  of  goods  and  chattels  is  frequently  made  by  a  bill  of  sale  (q.v.).  Bills  of 
exchange  (q.v.)  and  promissory  notes  (q.v.)  are  assigned  by  indorsement. 

The  corresponding  term  in  the  Scotch  law  is  assignation  (q.v.).  But  in  that  system 
A.  is  the  legal  and  technical  word  for  the  transference  of  property  in  copyrights, 
patents,  and  registered  vessels. 

ASSIGNMENT  (ante),  in  American  law,  a  transfer  or  making  over  (in  writing  usu¬ 
ally)  to  another  of  property  in  possession  or  in  action,  or  of  any  right  therein;  or  the 
transfer  of  one’s  interest  in  property.  Almost  any  valuable  thing,  present  or  prospect¬ 
ive,  may  be  assigned;  but  there  are  things  excepted,  such  as  the  commission  or  pay  of 
a  public  officer,  the  salary  of  a  judge,  right  of  action  for  fraud,  rights  pendente  life,  per¬ 
sonal  trusts,  or  the  duties  of  a  guardian.  To  be  valid  in  law,  the  subject  of  A.  must  at 
the  time  have  an  actual  or  prospective  existence,  although  courts  may  hold  an  A.  good 
where  value  rests  on  possibility  only.  Negotiable  bills  are  assigned  by  mere  indorse¬ 
ment,  and  then  the  holder  can  sue  in  his  own  name.  In  such  case  even  an  equitable 
defence  that  might  exist  between  the  maker  and  the  original  acceptor  is  barred  out. 
The  majority  of  assignments  are  made  by  insolvent  debtors  for  the  protection  of  credit¬ 
ors,  and  to  obtain  discharge  from  further  obligation,  and  these  are  regulated  by  special 
statutes  in  most  of  the  states.  In  some  of  these  an  A.  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
creditors  equally.  Personal  chattels  are  usually  transferred  by  bills  of  sale ;  sometimes 
by  mere  memorandum ;  any  words  showing  the  intent  will  answer.  No  consideration 
is  necessary  to  support  A.  of  a  term.  An  A.  of  a  policy  of  insurance,  by  consent  of  the 
underwriter,  by  statute,  or  otherwise,  vests  in  the  assignee  all  the  rights  of  the  assignor; 
but  as  such  an  instrument  is  not  negotiable,  the  A.  is  only  in  equity,  and  even  that  may 
be  forestalled  by  condition  to  the  contrary  expressed  in  the  policy.  An  A.  of  dower  is 
an  act  by  which  the  share  of  a  widow  in  a  deceased  husband’s  real  estate  is  set  apart  for 
her,  and  may  be  made  by  the  heir  or  his  guardian,  or  the  person  in  possession  of  the 
land  subject  to  dower;  or  after  legal  proceedings  by  direction  of  the  court,  if  voluntary 
A.  be  refused. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ERROR  is  the  technical  statement  of  certain  grounds  on  which  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  law  is  sought  to  be  reviewed  by  a  higher  tribunal;  but  by  the 
common  law  procedure  act  (15  and  16  Yict.  c.  56,  s.  152),  it  is  now  limited  to  the  case 
where  the  defendant  in  error  intends  to  rely  in  support  of  the  judgment  on  the  proceed¬ 
ing  in  error  being  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  or  by  release  of  error,  or  other  like  matter  of 
fact.  See  Appeal  and  Error. 

ASSIGNS,  or,  in  Scotch  law,  Assignees,  is  the  legal  name  given  to  parties  in  whose 
favor  an  assignment  or  assignation  (q.v.)  is  made. 

ASSIMILATION.  See  Nutrition. 

AS'SING,  Ludmilla,  b.  1827;  a  German  biographer,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  A.,  and 
niece  of  Yarnhagen  von  Ense.  She  was  taken  by  her  uncle  after  the  death  of  hei 
parents,  and  filled  the  place  of  a  child  to  him,  receiving  thereby  a  superior  education. 
She  wrote  for  newspapers  and  reviews,  and  in  1857  a  biography  of  Elisa,  countess  Yon 
Ahlefeldt.  She  edited  and  published,  after  her  uncle’s  death,  two  vols.  of  his  Denk 
wui'digkeiten;  in  1860,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  s  letters  to,  and  in  1861—62,  the  diaries  of 
Yarnhagen  von  Ense.  The  political  matter  in  the  diaries  so  offended  the  court,  that  she 
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was  prosecuted  as  a  traducer  of  the  royal  family  and  other  persons,  and  sentenced  to 
eight  months’  imprisonment.  But  she  had  gone  to  Florence,  and  the  punishment  could 
not  be  inflicted.  She  immediately  published  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  obnoxious 
diary,  to  which  the  court  answered  by  the  form  of  a  trial  and  sentence  to  further  impris¬ 
onment  for  two  years.  She  was  unhappily  married,  1874  :  d.  1880. 

AS'SING,  Rosa  Maria,  1783-1840;  a  German  poetess,  sister  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense. 
When  young  she  was  a  teacher.  In  1810,  she  married  Assing,  a  physician  in  Konigs- 
berg,  who  took  her  to  Hamburg,  where  her  house  soon  became  the  resort  of  literary 
people,  of  whom  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  the  poet  Chamisso.  Mrs.  A.’s  poems 
were  issued  in  a  volume  a  year  after  her  death. 

ASSINIBOIA,  Can.  See  page  897. 

ASSIN IBOINE,  a  river  of  British  North  America,  rising  in  lat.  51°  40'  n.,  and  about 
long.  105°  e.‘  Near  lat.  50°  n.,  and  long.  96°  w.,  at  Fort  Garry,  it  falls  from  the  n.w. 
into  the  Red  river  (q.v.),  which  discharges  its  waters  into  lake  Winnipeg.  At  a  point 
140  m.  from  its  mouth,  the  A.  is  230  ft.  broad;  its  course  measures  about  400  miles. 
The  river  gives  name  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  partly  in  Canada  and  partly  in  the  United 
States.  See  Red  River  Settlement. 

ASSIN'IBOINS,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Dakota  family,  dwelling  in  the  United  States 
and  British  America,  on  the  Montana  border.  They  were  once  a  part  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  nation,  but  separated  from  them  nearly  300  years  ago,  and  since  then  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  their  antagonists.  It  is  said  that  the  name  A.  is  not  used,  other  Indians 
calling  them  Stone  Sioux,  or  Assinipwalak.  There  are  about  5000  in  the  United  States, 
and  rather  more  in  British  America,  where  they  extend  from  Mouse  river  to  the  Atha¬ 
basca.  The  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  have  missions  among  them. 

ASSI'SI  (Assisium),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  is  built  upon  a  steep  hill,  in  43°  5'  n.  lat., 
and  12°  33'  e.  long.  Pop.  14,033.  It  stands  in  a  singularly  picturesque  situation,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  overhung  by  a  lofty  citadel  in  ruins.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis,  who  here  founded  the  convento  sacro,  the  first  monas¬ 
tery  of  the  mendicant  order  that  bears  his  name,  a  large  and  beautiful  structure,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  in  Italy.  The  church  and 
the  galleries  of  the  monastery  contain  fine  paintings  by  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  other  old 
masters.  Besides  the  convento  sacro,  there  are  11  other  monasteries  in  A.  Of  these, 
the  largest  is  the  portiuncula,  which  has  a  richly  decorated  church,  with  a  cupola  by 
Yignola.  In  the  last  century,  this  place  was  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims,  visiting  the  tomb 
of  the  saint,  of  whom  100,000  are  said  to  have  been  assembled  here  on  one  day. 

A.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Assisium,  a  municipal  t.  of  Umbria,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  remains  of  the  forum,  the  baths,  and  the  aqueducts  of  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  piazza,  or  square,  there  stands  a  beautiful  portico  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Minerva,  consisting  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns  and  a  pediment.  There  are  abundance 
of  olive-trees,  and  some  fine  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity.  The  t.  has  given  title  to 
a  bishop  since  240  a.d.  It  has  manufactures  of  needles  and  files. 

ASSISTANCE,  Writ  op,  a  direction  by  a  proper  court  to  the  sheriff  to  put  a  party 
in  whose  favor  judgment  has  been  given,  in  possession  of  that  to  which  the  judgment 
declares  him  entitled. 

ASSIZE.  This  word,  literally  signifying  a  “sitting  ”  or  “  session,”  is  a  term  used  in 
the  principal  European  legal  systems,  and  very  much  in  the  same  sense,  or  rather  senses, 
in  all,  for  it  has  more  than  one  distinctive  meaning.  As  is  common  with  regard  to  most 
of  our  ancient  legal  technicality,  the  Latin  language,  in  the  first  instance  (assideo),  and 
then  the  French  (assis),  appear  to  have  led  to  its  introduction  into  the  phraseology  of  the 
law  of  England,  and,  it  may  be  added,  also  of  Scotland,  although  in  the  latter  country  it 
has  a  more  limited  application  in  judicial  procedure  than  in  England,  A.  being  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  old  technical  expression  for  a  jury.  In  England,  this  word  may  also  signify  a 
jury,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  an  ordinance,  decree,  or  law.  But  in  modern 
practice,  it  is  commonly  applied  to  the  sessions  or  sittings  of  the  judges  of  the  superior 
law-courts,  held  periodically  in  each  county,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  civil  and 
criminal  justice.  These  courts  came  into  use  in  room  of  ancient  justices  in  eyre, 
justicia  rei  in  itinere.  They  are  now  appointed  by  commissions  issued  twice  a  year  to 
the  judges  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  two  'judges  being  generally  assigned  to  each 
circuit.  (These  are  the  general  commissions;  special  commissions  are  occasionally 
granted  to  certain  judges  to  try  certain  causes  and  crimes.)  By  accompanying  writs  of 
association ,  certain  persons  are  directed  to  be  associated  with  the  justices  and  sergeants, 
in  order  to  take  the  assizes,  etc. ,  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  commissioners  may  never  be 
wanting.  But,  to  prevent  the  delay  of  justice  by  the  absence  of  any  of  them,  there  is 
also  issued,  of  course,  a  writ  of  si  non  omnes,  directing  that,  if  all  cannot  be  present,  any 
two  of  them  (a  justice  or  sergeant  being  one)  may  proceed  to  execute  the  commission. 
These  commissioners  or  judges  of  A.  are  sent  twice  in  every  year  on  circuits  all  round 
the  kingdom,  to  try  by  a  jury  of  the  respective  counties  the  truth  of  such  matters  of  fact 
as  are  then  under  dispute  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  hall;  and  occasionally  a  third 
circuit  is  appointed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  jail  delivery.  The  cir¬ 
cuits  are  eight  in  number— such  as  the  home,  the  midland,  the  Norfolk,  the  Oxford,  the 
northern,  the  western,  the  north  Wales,  and  the  south  Wales  circuit;  and  ingoing  them, 
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the  judges  or  commissioners  sit  by  virtue  of  four  several  authorities:  1.  The  commission 
of  the  peace ;  2.  A  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer ;  3.  A  commission  of  general  jail 
delivery.  The  other  authority  is,  4.  That  of  nisi  pr'ius,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the 
ancient  commission  of  A.  being  annexed  to  the  office  of  justices  of  A.  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  the  second  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  30);  and  it  empowers  them  to  try  all  questions  of 
fact  issuing  out  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  that  are  then  ripe  for  trial  by  jury.  These, 
by  the  ancient  course  of  the  courts,  were  usually  appointed  to  be  tried  at  Westminster 
in  some  Easter  or  Michaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the  county  wherein  the 
cause  of  action  arose;  but  with  this  proviso,  nisi  pr'ius,  unless  before  the  day  prefixed 
the  judges  of  A.  should  come  into  the  county  in  question,  which  in  modern  times  they 
have  invariably  done  in  the  vacations  preceding;  so  that  the  trial  has  always,  in  fact, 
taken  place  before  those  judges.  And  now,  by  the  effect  of  the  statute  15  and  16  Yict. 
c.  76  (the  common  law  procedure  act,  1852),  the  course  of  proceeding  is  no  longer  even 
ostensibly  connected  with  a  proviso  at  nisi  prius,  but  the  trial  is  allowed  to  take  place 
without  the  use  of  any  such  words  in  the  process  of  the  court,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
before  the  judges  sent  under  commission  into  the  several  counties.  The  circuit  system, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  London  and  Middlesex,  which  have  instead  courts  of  nisi 
prius,  which  are  held  before  the  chief  or  other  judge  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  trial 
of  civil  causes,  at  what  are  called  the  London  and  Westminster  sittings;  and  the  estab- 
'  lishment  of  the  central  criminal  court  (by  the  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  36,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  was  extended  by  the  19  and  20  Yict.  c.  16)  has  sufficiently  provided  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  criminal  justice  within  these  districts.  The  judicature  act  (1873,  ss.  11,  16, 
29,  37,  77,  93,  and  99)  made  no  important  alteration  in  the  manner  of  holding  assize. 

The  circuit  courts  of  justiciary  in  Scotland,  of  which  there  are  three— the  north,  the 
•west,  and  the  south— very  much  resemble  the  assizes  in  England,  and  have,  in  criminal 
matters  at  least,  very  much  the  same  jurisdiction;  but  in  civil  causes  their  authority  is 
very  limited. 

In  the  sense  of  an  ordinance  or  law,  the  term  A.  has  various  applications,  although 
chiefly  in  the  more  ancient  systems  of  jurisprudence.  Thus,  the  “  assizes”  of  Jerusalem 
were,  as  we  are  told  in  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  (vol.  xi.,  p.  93),  a  code  of  feudal  laws 
for  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  formed  in  1099  by  an  assembly  of  the  Latin  barons  and  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Then  there  were  the  “assizes  ”  or  ordi¬ 
nances  regulating  the  price  of  bread,  ale,  fuel,  and  other  common  necessaries  of  life,  but 
all  of  which  have  been  abolished.  The  same  regulations  appear  to  have  prevailed  in 
Scotland  in  ancient  times.  See  Jury  Trial,  Fairs. 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  a  combination  of  daily  newspapers  originating  about  1850 
in  New  York  to  procure  news  by  telegraph,  or  otherwise,  and  to  share  the  expenses  pro¬ 
portionately.  Though  the  cost  of  dispatches  is  not  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  when  the 
A.  P.  was  formed,  the  franchise  is  considered  exceedingly  valuable.  There  is  also  a 
western  A.  P.,  and  other  associations  of  less  extent.  In  Europe  the  collection  of  news 
is  practically  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  baron  Reuter. 

ASSOCIATE  SYNOD,  Associate  Presbytery,  etc.,  designations  adopted  among  the 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  See  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  also  an  associate  synod  and  an  associate  reformed  church,  both  sprung  from  the 
Scottish  secession. 

ASSOCIATION.  See  Co-operation;  also,  Societies,  League,  Company. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.  This  is  a  phrase  of  great  importance  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  as  expressing  the  most  pervading  fact  at  the  foundation  of  our  intelli¬ 
gence.  By  giving,  therefore,  a  somewhat  full  exposition  of  this  subject,  we  are  able  to 
explain,  at  once,  a  considerable  number  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  mind  in  a  more 
satisfactory  way  than  by  treating  the  several  phenomena  separately.  TV  hat  is  meant  by 
association  of  ideas,  is  familiarly  illustrated  by  such  occurrences  as  the  following:  When 
we  see  the  sky  becoming  overcast,  we  think  of  rain  as  about  to  follow,  the  notion  of  rain 
not  having  previously  been  present  to  our  mind.  When  we  hear  the  church-bells,  we 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  crowds  in  the  street,  or  of  some  of  the  other  circumstances,  of 
public  worship.  TYhen  we  pass  a  house,  we  are  reminded  of  its  occupier;  and  meeting 
a  person  we  know,  we  may  be  carried  in  thought  to  his  office,  and  from  that  to  other 
persons  holding  the  same  office,  and  so  on.  If  an  object  is  before  my  eyes,  as  a  moun¬ 
tain,  I  am  said  to  receive  an  impression  or  sensation  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  actual 
presence  of  the  thing;  but  it  is  possible  for  me  to  remember  the  mountain,  or  to  have  an 
idea  of  it,  when  far  away  from  the  reality,  in  which  case  there  must  be  some  pow  ei  in 
the  mind’  itself,  different  from  the  susceptibility  to  present  objects,  a  power  of  retain- 
ni£,  reviving  or  resuscitating  those  states  at  first  induced  by  contact  witli^  the  actual. 
Besides  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and  touches  caused  by  contact  with  leal  things,  we  are 
greatly  occupied  with  sights,  sounds,  and  touches  remembeied,  anticipated,  oi  imagined, 
which  is  to  live  in  a  world  of  ideas;  and  it  is  in  this  world  that  the  process  termed  asso¬ 
ciation  has  its  sphere.  When  an  idea  is  brought  before  the  mind  without  its  original,  as 
when  I  picture  to  my  mind  the  late  duke  of  Wellington,  the.circumstance  is  owing  to  the 
mention  of  his  name,  or  of  some  incident  connected  with  him,  and  my  remcmbiance  of 
his  personal  appearance,  as  I  have  seen  him  when  alive,  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  an 
association  existing  in  my  mind  between  two  ideas,  so  that  the  one  is  able  to  lccall  oi  icstoie 
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the  other.  The  association  between  names  and  things  comprehends  one  of  the  most 
extensive  applications  of  the  power  in  question. 

The  circumstances  under  which  one  idea  brings  forward  another  into  the  view  are 
principally  these  two — viz.,  first,  previous  proximity ;  and  second,  likeness.  The  terms 
“contiguity”  and  “  similarity”  are  used  in  mental  philosophy  to  express  them.  The  first 
is  exemplified  in  the  examples  of  association  given  above ;  for  in  most  of  those  it  will  be 
found  that  the  conjoined  notions  have  been  frequently  in  the  view  at  the  same  time,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  have,  as  it  were,  grown  together,  or  become  part  of  the  same 
whole.  Thus,  we  have  often  noticed  the  darkened  sky  followed  by  a  shower;  the  two 
facts  have  occupied  the  attention  simultaneously,  and,  in  virtue  of  some  power  belonging 
to  our  mental  framework,  they  have  cohered  into  an  inseparable  couple  or  aggregate  in 
the  mind.  This  is  proximity,  or  contiguity.  When  one  idea  suggests  another  which 
was  never  in  company  with  it  before,  it  is  generally  through  the  force  of  some  likeness 
between  the  two.  I  meet  an  old  man  in  the  street  with  a  very  peculiar  face,  which 
reminds  me  of  the  bust  of  Socrates.  These  two  things  had  never  accompanied  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  my  mind  before,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  the  force  of  proximity  that  made 
the  second  to  arise  at  the  instigation  of  the  first;  but  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  like¬ 
ness  or  similarity  between  the  old  man’s  features  and  the  features  of  Socrates,  as  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  the  bust;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  our  constitution,  no  less  certain  and  no  less# 
important  than  the  foregoing,  that  in  cases  where  something  now  before  the  mind  has  a 4 
strong  cast  of  resemblance  to  something  formerly  observed  or  conceived  by  us,  but  not 
at  present  thought  of  in  any  way,  the  present  is  apt  to  recall  that  past  idea,  whatever  it 
may  be.  By  the  force  of  likeness,  the  traveler  in  new  countries  is  constantly  reminded 
of  the  scenes  and  objects  familiar  to  him,  and  so  is  induced  to  draw  comparisons  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  Identification  and  comparison  both  imply  that  things  are  brought 
together  by  virtue  of  their  similarity,  they  not  having  been  in  company  before.  The 
principle  of  proximity  operates  most  in  memory,  habit,  and  routine;  similarity  has  to  do 
with  invention  and  originality,  and  is  essential  to  the  processes  of  reason  and  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Law  of  Contiguity. — The  principle  of  association  by  proximity  is  not  confined  to 
ideas.  We  must  state  it  in  a  more  comprehensive  form,  in  order  to  comprise  the  full 
sphere  of  its  application;  for  our  mechanical  habits  are  formed  through  the  very  same 
power  of  our  constitution  that  enables  us  to  recall  or  remember  ideas.  The  taught 
movements  of  a  soldier  or  of  a  skilled  workman  are  connected  together  so  firmly  that 
one  succeeds  to  another  almost  of  its  own  accord.  Everything  of  the  nature  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  supposes  a  plastic  property  in  the  human  system,  giving  permanent  coherence  to 
acts  that  have  been  performed  together. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  law  under  consideration : 

Actions,  sensations,  states  of  feeling,  and  ideas,  occurring  together,  or  in  close  succession, 
tend  to  grow  together,  or  cohere  in  such  a  way  that  when  any  one  of  them  is  afterwards  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mind,  the  others  are  apt  to  arise. 

And  first,  as  to  association  of  actions,  or  voluntary  movements.  When  we  perform 
a  train  of  movements  without  any  further  aid  of  the  will  than  to  commence  the  series, 
there  must  be  a  fixed  connection  between  each  and  the  one  that  follows,  and  this  con¬ 
nection  may  be  either  instinctive  or  acquired.  There  are  various  cases  of  instinctive 
trains,  such  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  intestines,  and  the  movements  of 
deglutition.  When  a  morsel  of  food  reaches  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  seize  hold  of  it,  and  transmit  it  to  the  stomach,  independent  of  our  will. 
The  connected  movements  in  this  case  are  provided  for  in  the  original  structure  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  system.  In  walking,  there  is  partly  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
alternate  the  limbs,  and  partly  a  confirming  acquisition,  the  result  of  practice.  But  in 
those  complicated  operations  that  human  beings  are  taught  to  execute  in  the  various 
avocations  of  life,  the  associating  principle  is  everything.  The  apparently  simple  and 
easy  act  of  taking  food  is  a  complicated  acquisition;  in  other  words,  an  extensive  group 
of  associated  movements.  The  seizing  of  the  morsel  is  followed  by  the  movement  of 
the  arm  that  carries  it  to  the  mouth ;  the  mouth  is  opened  simultaneously ;  after  which 
follow  the  processes  of  biting  and  chewing;  all  which  take  place  with  the  certainty  of  a 
machine,  and  without  effort  or  attention  directed  to  them.  These  associations  were 
originally  built  up  by  slow  degrees.  “As  a  general  rule,  it  takes  many  repetitions  to 
cement  so  firm  a  union  between  successive  and  simultaneous  movements  as  is  implied  in 
the  above  instance.” 

A  good  example  of  the  association  of  movements  is  furnished  in  our  requirement  of 
spoken  language,  as  in  committing  to  memory  words,  sayings,  and  passages  of  books. 
When  a  child  has  perfectly  acquired  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  chain  of  association  is  so 
firmly  knit,  that  the  articulation  of  the  words  “Our  Father”  is  followed  irresistibly 
with  those  next  succeeding,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  cohesion  in  this  case  is  between 
the  vocal  movements  corresponding  to  the  enunciation  of  the  words.  Having  gone 
many  times  through  this  one  definite  succession,  the  stream  of  nervous  power,  in  some 
way  that  we  cannot  at  present  explain,  acquires  a  tendency  to  fall  into  this  one  definite 
track,  and  in  future  to  bring  on  the  movements  in  the  exact  order  that  they  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  followed. 

It  is  not  merely  actual  movements  that  can  be  joined  together  in  this  way,  but  the 
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tdecis  of  movement ; .  for  a  .  man,  meditating  in  language,  and  not  speaking  out  liis 
thoughts,  can  consolidate  his  trains  so  as  to  remember  them  afterwards. 

\\  hen  we  proceed  to  sensations  and  the  ideas,  or  subsequent  traces,  of  sensations,  and 
take  along  with  these  the  variety  of  our  movements  with  their  ideas,  we  find  an  unlim¬ 
ited  scope  for  the  associating  principle;  and  the  consequences  of  its  operation  spread 
far  and  wide  in  the  domains  of  our  happiness,  our  knowledge,  and  our  active  capacity. 
It  is  only  possible  here  to  present  a  few  illustrative  examples. 

In  the  various  mechanical  acquirements,  which  include  the  whole  of  special  handi¬ 
craft,  industry,  and  skill,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  bodily  members  in  the  more  general 
actions  of  daily  life,  there  may  be  traced  the  linkings  of  actions  with  actions,  or  actions 
with  sensations  and  ideas.  The  helmsman  steering  a  ship  associates  in  his  mind  each 
deviation  of  the  needle  from  the  proper  point  with  the  specific  muscular  exertion  to  be 
applied  to  the  wheel  to  rectify  the  ship’s  direction.  The  workman  fabricating  in  wood, 
metal,  or  stone,  acquires  a  firm  connection  between  each  aspect  of  the  material  and  the 
muscular  power  to  be  applied  to  bring  it  one  step  nearer  the  desired  form.  The  power 
of  copying  anything  we  see,  as  in  writing,  drawing,  molding,  etc.,  when  completely 
mastered,  is  made  up  of  associations  between  a  visible  appearance  and  the  train  of 
movements  calculated  to  reproduce  it..  After  practice,  all  this  is  done,  as  it  is  called, 
mechanically,  or  without  those  operations  of  considering,  willing,  and  remembering  di¬ 
rections,  that  are  essential  to  the  learner  in  a  new  art.  The  associations  that  grow  up 
after  a  certain  amount  of  practice,  are  in  this  case  associations  between  movements  and 
appearances  to  the  eye,  or  sensations  of  sight.  In  the  greater  number  of  crafts,  the  eye 
is  the  guiding  sense  to  the  operator,  but  not  in  all.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  vocal,  as  in 
performing  music,  and  in  making  and  tuning  musical  instruments,  in  speaking,  etc.  In 
other  arts,  the  touch  is  the  guiding  sense,  and  in  some,  as  in  cookery,  the  taste  and 
smell  direct  the  operator.  Each  accomplished  workman  has  in  his  mind  many  hun¬ 
dreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  of  couples  or  aggregates  of  definite  movements  with  other 
movements  and  with  sensations,  contracted  in  the  course  of  his  apprenticeship  to  his 
calling. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  circumstances  that  favor  and  promote  this  extensive  circle  of 
acquisitions,  we  shall  find  several  that  may  be  named  as  of  importance.  In  the  first 
place,  a  natural  activity  of  temperament,  or  an  abundant  flow  of  power  to  the  active  mem¬ 
bers,  as  shown  in  a  great  and  various  mobility  of  the  frame,  is  a  good  basis  of  bodily 
acquirements.  When  the  force  of  the  system  runs  feebly  towards  the  muscular  frame¬ 
work,  being  perhaps  expended  in  other  ways,  as  in  the  thinking  powers,  more  time  is 
requisite  to  attain  difficult  mechanical  arts.  Another  important  circumstance  is  the 
acuteness  or  delicacy  of  the  sense  involved  in  the  operation.  A  keen  eye,  sensitive  to 
minute  degrees  of  effect,  is  wanted  in  all  the  various  occupations  that  turn  on  visible 
appearances;  a  good  ear  is  indispensable  to  music  and  the  arts  of  producing  sounds;  and 
so  on.  With  a  naturally  dull  sensibility  to  flavor,  no  man  can  easily  become  a  good 
cook,  or  a  taster  of  tea  or  wine.  The  third  consideration  is  the  natural  power  of  adhesive 
association  belonging  to  the  individual  character,  Some  minds  have  originally  a  more 
powerful  adhesiveness  than  others,  either  for  things  generally,  or  for  special  departments. 
We  see  this  when  a  number  of  boys  come  together  at  school,  and  in  apprentices  learning 
together.  Some  are  always  found  taking  the  start  of  the  rest  in  rapidity  of  acquire¬ 
ment;  and  although  the  reason  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  other  circumstances  now 
mentioned,  yet  observation  shows  that  when  everything  else  is  allowed  for,  there  remain, 
natural  differences  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  adhesive  bond  is  cemented;  some 
acquiring  without  effort  what  others  take  both  time  and  labor  to  accomplish.  The 
fourth  principal  circumstance 'is  the  interest  taken  in  the  work,  or  the  degree  to  which  it 
*  engages  the  feelings  of  the  learner.  This  is  a  material  consideration,  accounting  for  the 
acquisitions  made  in  matters  that  we  have  a  strong  taste  for,  without  our  having  a  pre¬ 
eminence  in  those  other  points  that  constitute  natural  capacity.  These  four  conditions 
apply  more  or  less  to  acquisition  generally. 

A  detailed  exemplification  of  this  great  principle  of  our  nature  might  be  given  through, 
all  the  departments  of  the  human  intellect.  The  acquirements  of  speech,,  as  already' 
said,  contain  a  wide  range  of  instances.  The  adhesion  of  language  is  partly  in  the  yocaj- 
organs,  partly  in  the  ear,  and  partly  in  the  eye,  when  we  come  to  written  and.  printed 
characters.  The  associations  of  names  with  things,  with  actions  (as  in  obeying  diiectiona 
and  command),  and  with  other  names  (in  acquiring  foreign  languages),. are  a  gradual 
growth  favored  by  such  conditions  as  the  above,  dhe  acquirenients  in  science,  fine  ait, 
and  business,  and  in  everything  that  constitutes  skill  or  knowdedge,  proceed  upon  this 
plastic  property  of  the  mind.  It  also  enlarges  the  sphere  of  oui  pleasuies.  and  pains. 
There  are  connections  established  in  the  mind  between  our  states  of  feeling  and  the 
things  that  have  often  accompanied  them,  so  that  the  accompaniment  shall  have  powei 
to  revive  the  feeling.  It  is  thus  that  we  contract  affections,  both  benevolent  and  malc\o- 
lent,  towards  persons  and  things,  our  friends,  our  home,  oui  countiy,  oui  piopeity,  oui 

^  This  power  of  stirring  up  dependent  associations  to  an  extent  that  may  be.  almost 
called  unlimited  (although  there  are  limitations),  is  peculiar  to  the  animal  organization. 
Nothin^  parallel  to  it  occurs  in  the  mineral  or  vegetable  world.  It  is  a  property  of 
mind  afone,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  nervous  tissue.  We  know  that  growth  or  change  is 
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requisite  to  the  progress  of  the  adhesion;  for  it  proceeds  most  rapidly  in  youth,  health, 
and  nutrition,  and  decays  in  old  age,  and  during  exhaustion  and  disease.  And  even  to 
keep  our  acquisitions  from  fading  away,  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  occasionally 
revived.  A  language  acquired  in  early  years  may  be  utterly  lost,  by  disuse.  Sustained 
practice  seems  particularly  necessary  in  early  education;  children’s  acquisitions  are  very 
liable  to  disintegrate,  if  not  kept  up  and  confirmed  by  new  additions. 

Law  of  Similarity. — This  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Present  actions,  sensations,  thoughts,  and  emotions  tend  to  revive  their  Like  among 
'previous  impressions. 

If  the  mind  worked  only  by  the  principle  of  contiguity,  nothing  would  ever  occur  to 
us  except  in  some  connection  already  formed.  But  some  explanation  is  necessary  as  to 
the  precise  relationship  subsisting  between  the  two  distinct  forces  of  mental  resuscitation, 
in  order  to  show  at  once  their  distinctness  and  their  connection.  When  the  cohesive 
link  between  any  two  contiguous  actions,  sensations,  or  ideas  is  confirmed  by  a  new 
occurrence  or  repetition,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  present  impression  must  revive 
the  sum-total  of  the  past  impressions,  or  reinstate  the  whole  mental  condition  left  on  the 
occasion  immediately  preceding.  Thus,  if  I  am  disciplining  myself  in  the  act  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  round  figure  with  my  hand,  any  present  effort  must  recall  the  state  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  action,  or  the  precise  bent  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  previous  effort,  while 
that  effort  had  to  restore  the  condition  at  the  end  of  the  one  preceding,  and  so  on.  But 
this  reinstatement  of  a  former  condition  by  a  present  act  of  the  same  kind,  is  really  and 
truly  a  case  of  the  principle  before  us,  or  of  like  recalling  like ;  and  without  such  recall, 
the  progressive  adhesion  of  contiguous  things  would  be  impossible.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  similarity  is  tacitly  assumed  in  the  operation  of  contiguity,  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  process  by  which  our  acquisitions  are  gradually  built  up.  Why,  then, 
do  we  set  up  the  associating  force  of  likeness  as  something  independent  and  distinct? 
To  answer  this  question  we  must  advert  to  the  fact  that  in  those  cases  where  the  same 
impression  is  deepened  by  every  new  repetition,  the  old  and  the  new  are  not  merely 
similar,  they  are  identical,  and  the  resuscitation  takes  place  without  fail,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  in  going  deeper  into  the  explanation  of  the  human  intellect,  we  encounter 
many  classes  of  similars,  where  there  is  not  absolute  identity,  but  the  mixing  up  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  diversity  with  the  likeness  actually  existing.  The  botanist  classing 
together  all  the  plants  of  the  same  order,  as,  for  example,  the  rosaceoe,  has  to  be  struck 
with  the  occurrence  of  certain  common  characters — viz.,  the  properties  that  distinguish 
the  order — in  the  midst  of  great  Varieties  in  all  other  respects.  It  is  important  that  he 
recognize  these  general  marks,  whether  the  plants  be  trees  or  shrubs,  whether  they  be 
poisonous  or  wholesome,  and  under  many  other  diversities.  It  is  exceedingly  important 
in  science,  in  the  business  of  life,  and  even  in  the  creations  of  fine  art,  that  the  mind 
should  take  cognizance  of  likeness  surrounded  by  unlikeness;  which  is  the  case  that 
renders  it  necessary  to  characterize  as  distinct  the  associating  force  now  under  discussion. 
In  the  case  of  perfect  identity  between  a  present  and  a  past  impression,  the  past  is 
recovered,  and  fused  with  the  present,  instantaneously  and  surely.  So  quick  and 
certain  is  the  process,  that  we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether;  we  are  scarcely  made  aware  of 
the  existence  of  an  associating  link  of  similarity  under  such  circumstances.  But  when 
wre  pass  from  perfect  to  imperfect  or  partial  identity,  we  are  more  readily  led  to  perceive 
the  existence  of  this  link  of  attraction  between  similars,  for  we  find  that  the  restoration 
sometimes  does  not  take  place;  cases  occur  where  we  fail  to  be  struck  with  a  similitude: 
the  spark  of  resuscitation  does  not  pass  between  the  new  impression  and  the  old  dormant 
one.  Then  it  is  that  we  recognize  differences  between  different  minds;  one  man  tracing 
resemblance  and  making  out  identity  better  than  another.  Moreover,  we  can  assign  • 
reasons  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  individual,  which  partially  explain  superiority 
or  inferiority  in  this  important  faculty;  just  as  we  have  pointed  out  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  adhesive  bond  of  proximity.  The  failure  in  rein¬ 
stating  an  old  impression  by  virtue  of  a  present  one  like  it,  is  solely  ascribable  to  the 
want  of  perfect  identity.  When,  in  some  new  presentation  of  an  object,  the  old  familiar 
form  is  muffled,  obscured,  distorted,  disguised,  or  in  anyway  altered,  it  is  just  a  chance 
if  we  recognize  it;  the  amount  of  likeness  still  remaining  will  have  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  object,  while  the  points  of  difference  or  unlikeness  will  operate  against  the  revival, 
and  tend  to  restore  things  of  their  own  kindred.  If  we  hear  a  musical  air  that  we  are 
accustomed  to,  the  new  impression  revives  the  old  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  if  the  air 
is  played  with  complex  harmonies  and  accompaniments  which  are  strange  to  us,  it  is 
possible  that  the  effect  of  these  additions  maybe  to  check  our  recognition  of  the  melody; 
the  unlike  circumstances  may  repel  the  reinstatement  of  the  old  experience  more  strongly 
than  the  remaining  likeness  attracts  it.  If  our  hold  of  the  essential  character  of  the 
melody  is  but  feeble,  and  if  we  are  stunned  and  confounded  by  the  new  accompaniments, 
there  is  every  probability  that  we  shall  not  be  put  upon  the  old  mental  track  made  by 
the  same  air;  in  other  words,  we  shall  not  identify  the  performance. 

A  few  examples  may  next  be  given  to  show  the  workings  of  this  associating  power, 
and  the  consequences  thence  arising.  The  intellectual  operations  known  under  the 
names  classification,  generalization,  induction,  and  deduction,  all  proceed  upon  the 
discovery  of  likeness  among  things  lying  wide  asunder  in  space  and  time,  and  very 
often  veiled  by  diversity.  Thus,  in  order  to  include  in  one  list  all  the  species  of  the 
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rofe>  botanists  have  had  to  trace  the  characters  of  the  genus  through  its  various  members, 
wheiever  they  occur,  and  under  the  greatest  differences  in  every  other  respect.  It  takes 
a  keen  identifying  faculty  that  is,  a  strong  natural  tendency  for  the  resurrection  of  like 
to  meet  like  to  see  the  resemblance  of  some  of  these  species  to  the  rest;  and  it  lias 
happened  in  many  departments  of  knowledge  that  a  class  has  remained  incomplete  for 
a  time,  purely  from  the  disguised  character  of  some  of  the  individuals.  So  in  the  process 
termed  induction,  by  which  a  general  law  is  arrived  at  by  comparing  instances  of  it 
everywhere,  there  must  be  an  attraction  of  similars,  in  order  to  bring  together  in  the 
mind  the  collection  of  particulars  that  the  induction  is  based  upon.  Thus,  Newton 
assembled  in  Ins  view  the  various  transparent  bodies  that  he  had  found  in  the  course  of 
nis  experiments  to  refract  or  bend  light  strongly,  his  only  intellectual  instrument  for 
doing  so  being  the  bond  of  likeness  operating  as  a  power  of  recall.  Having  looked  at 
them  in  company,  he  saw  that  some  were  remarkable  for  their  weight  or  specific  gravity, 
and  others  for  containing  inflammable  ingredients;  upon  which  he  raised  the  general 
induction,  connecting  these  two  properties  with  high  refrangibility.  Then,  deductively, 
he  applied  this  generalization  to  the  diamond,  which  refracts  light  more  than  any  other 
known  substance  ;  and  as  it  is  not  a  heavy  material,  he  extended  the  other  inference  to 
it  namely,  that  it  was  made  up  of  some  inflammable  material,  an  inference  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  that  it  is  crystallized  carbon.  Many  of  the  greatest  discov¬ 
eries  in  science  have  turned  on  the  identification  of  modes  of  action  never  before 
supposed  the  same,  as  when  Franklin  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the 
atmospheric  thunder  and  lightning  and  the  phenomena  of  common  electricity. 

Another  wide  field  for  the  operation  of  the  same  principle  is  the  region  of  illustrative 
comparisons,  whereby  two  things  widely  remote  are  brought  together,  in  the  view  either 
to  elucidate  one  another,  or  for  the  sake  of  ornament  and  poetic  effect.  Most  men  of 
genius  in  literature  and  poetry  have  contributed  original  illustrations,  similes,  metaphors, 
or  comparisons  in  the  course  of  their  compositions.  Shakespeare  carries  the  palm  in  this 
faculty.  The  writings  of  Bacon  are  remarkably  rich  in  those  that  serve  the  purpose  of 
exposition.  Science  is  with  him  the  “interpretation”  of  nature:  final  causes  are  “  vestal 
virgins;”  they  have  no  fruit:  fallacies  are  “  idols.”  Edmund  Burke,  another  master  of 
illustrative  comparison,  has  termed  revolutions  the  “medicine”  of  the  state,  and  regular 
government  its  “food.” 

If  we  inquire  into  the  circumstances  that  render  one  mind  more  prolific  in  new 
identifications  and  comparisons  than  another,  apart  from  difference  of  original  capacity, 
we  must  refer  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  one  has  had  the  greater  previous  familiarity  with 
the  class  of  things  thus  brought  up  by  the  attraction  of  similarity.  A  mathematician  is 
the  most  likely  person  to  bring  up  comparisons  from  mathematics ;  a  botanist  is  prepared 
to  identify  plants;  a  traveled  man  provides  illustrations  from  foreign  countries;  a 
historian,  from  history.  The  sailor  is  notoriously  rich  in  nautical  similes  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  When  any  one  not  specially  versed  in  a  subject  is  yet  prone  to  draw  upon  it 
profusely  in  the  way  of  comparison,  we  must  then  refer  to  great  natural  endowment  as 
the  sole  explanation.  But  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  dwell  further  on  the  subject. 
(For  the  full  exemplification  of  both  the  associating  principles  and  of  the  complications 
that  they  give  birth  to,  see  Bain  on  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect). 

The  earliest  known  attempt  to  lay  down  the  laws  whereby  thought  succeeds  to 
thought,  is  that  contained  in  Aristotle’s  treatise  on  memory.  He  enumerates  three  dif¬ 
ferent  principles  of  mental  resuscitation — viz.,  similarity,  contrariety,  and  co-adjacency. 
He  has  been  followed  by  most  other  philosophers  as  regards  all  the  three  principles.  It 
is  now,  however,  clearly  seen  and  generally  admitted  that  contrariety  is  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  associating  force.  When  a  thing  suggests  its  opposite  or  contrary,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  two  have  been  previously  together  in  the  mind,  and  have  therefore 
acquired  a  mutual  hold  by  contiguity.  Such,  for  example,  is  black  and  white,  wet  and 
dry,  health  and  sickness,  prosperity  and  adversity,  etc.  Contraries,  in  fact,  have  a 
natural  inseparability;  they  are  of  the  class  of  relatives  like  father  and  son,  which  imply 
each  other  necessarily,  and  have  no  meaning  except  by  mutual  reference.  It  requires  no 
new  principle  of  our  constitution  to  account  for  suggestion  in  this  particular  case.  More¬ 
over,  when  things  are  strongly  contrasted  with  one  another,  as  high  position  befoie  a 
fall,  the  mind  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  shock  of  transition,  and  so  retains  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  sequence,  having  by  that  means  a  greater  tendency  to  pass  fiom  the 
one  to  the  other.  Thus,  then,  the  enumeration  of  Aristotle  is  reduced  to  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples  that  we  have  now  expounded.  .  . 

Hobbes  recognized  the  principle  of  contiguity  as  the  foundation  of  reminiscence;  but 
the  Aristotelian  philosopher, Yives,  who  wrote  in  the  14th  c.,  was  the  first  f°  specify  in 
minute  detail  the  various  circumstances  that  determine  the  adhesive  bond  of  recollection. 
Hume’s  enumeration  is  well  known  to  have  comprised  the  tlnee  principles  of  lesem- 
blance  contiguity,  and  causation,  which  he  illustrates  as  follows:  A  pictuie  naturally 
leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original  [resemblance].  The  mention  of  one  apartment  in  a 
building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  discourse  concerning  the  others  [contiguity]. 
And  if  we  think  of  a  wound,  we  can  scarce  forbear  reflecting  on  the  pain  which  follows 
it  [causation].”  'Causation,  however,  is  merely  a  case  of  contiguity;  so  also  we  may 
say  of  order  in  place,  and  order  in  time,  which  have  been  given  as  distinct  principles. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  generalize  similarity  into  contiguity,  but  without 
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success.  For  a  full  and  critical  view  of  the  history  of  these  laws,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton  s 
edition  of  Reid. 

ASSOLANT,  Jean-Baptiste  Alfred.  See  page  896. 

ASSOUAN',  Essuan',  or  Eswam',  the  ancient  Syene,  a  t.  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the 
e.  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  borders  of  Nubia,  110  m.  s.  of  Thebes,  in  lat.  24°  5'  30"  n., 
and  long.  32°  55'  e.  There  are  few  remains  existing  of  the  ancient  city.  Some  granite 
columns  present  themselves  among  the  ruins,  but  do  not  seem  of  an  early  date;  and  part 
of  a  temple  still  remains  with  a  dilapidated  portico.  Of  the  town-wall,  that  part  which 
lies  to  the  s.  of  the  old  t.  is  still  standing;  and  beyond  it  is  the  cemetery  of  A.,  where 
there  are  numerous  tombs,  mostly  cenotaphs,  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  there  are  several  granite  quarries,  some  of  them  remarkable  for  remains  ofancient 
materials  that  had  been  cut  from  the  rock,  and  partially  hewn,  and  for  antique  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  tablets,  announcing  the  removal  of  blocks  and  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  by  whose  orders  they  had  been  quarried.  The  environs  of  A.  are  sterile  and 
sandy;  but  the  palm  thrives,  and  the  dates,  which  are  excellent,  form  the  staple  of  the 
trade.  Some  traffic  is  carried  on  in  senna,  henna,  charcoal,  wicker-baskets,  and  slaves. 

The  ancient  name  Syene  is  the  Coptic  word  souan  or  man ,  signifying  “opening;” 
and  the  modern  one  is  formed  by  adding  the  Arabic  el,  “  the,”  softened  into  es,  viz., 
Essuan,  “the  opening.”  A.  and  its  vicinity  are  highly  interesting  to  geologists  and 
mineralogists ;  that  kind  of  granite  called  syenite  receives  its  name  from  the  town. 

ASSOUCY,  Charles  Coypeau  d’,  1604—79 ;  a  French  poet,  who  called  himself  “the 
emperor  of  burlesque,”  a  title  which  others  changed  to  “  Scarron’s  ape.”  He  was  the 
author  of  many  burlesque  works,  none  of  them  especially  brilliant. 

ASSUMPSIT,  in  law,  a  comprehensive  title  for  a  wide  class  of  actions.  Express  A.  is 
an  undertaking  made  orally  or  by  writing  not  under  seal,  or  as  matter  of  record,  to  per¬ 
form  an  act  or  to  pay  money.  Implied  A.  is  an  undertaking  presumed  in  law  to  have 
been  made  by  a  party,  from  his  conduct,  although  he  has  made  no  express  promise;  on 
the  ground  that  everybody  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to  do  what,  in  point  of  law, 
is  just  and  right.  In  practice,  A.  is  a  form  of  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  for 
non-performance  of  a  parole,  or  simple,  contract.  A.  may  be  distinguished  also  as 
special  or  common.  Special  A.  includes  action  on  written  agreements,  or  lor  dereliction 
where  a  contract  exists  or  may  fairly  be  implied,  such  as  professional  neglect  on  the  part 
of  a  physician,  or  by  common  carriers.  Common  A.  is  usually  an  action  for  satisfaction 
for  goods  sold  or  money  lent.  Non-A.  is  the  usual  plea  under  which  the  defendant  may 
give  in  evidence  most  matters  of  defense. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  village  and  river  of  Lower  Canada.  About  8  m.  below  the  village, 
the  river  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  rather  into  the  Ottawa,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  island  of  Montreal. — A.,  or  Asuncion,  is  also  the  name  of  the 
capital  of  Paraguay,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name.  It  has  a  pop.  of  40,000, 
and  has  a  trade  in  hides,  tobacco,  timber,  wax,  and  Paraguay  tea.  The  city  was  founded 
in  1535  by  the  Spanish,  and  soon  became  a  place  of  importance,  though  not  of  beauty, 
being  ill-built,  dirty,  and  disagreeable.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  pastures,  and 
also  produces  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  tobacco,  honey,  wTax,  etc.  See  Asuncion. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  parish  of  s.e.  Louisiana,  w.  of  the  Mississippi;  320  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’80, 
17,010 — 8067  colored.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sugar  districts  in  the  country,  the  soil  being 
remarkably  fertile.  The  principal  town  is  of  the  same  name. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY.  A  festival  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  church.  In  the 
7th  c.,  the  idea  originated  that  the  soul  and  body  of  the  Virgin  had  been  carried  up  to 
heaven  by  Christ  and  his  angels.  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  therefore,  has,  ever 
since  that  period,  Kept  the  15th  of  Aug.  in  memory  of  Mary’s  translation  into  glory; 
although,  from  the  4tli  c.  until  then,  it  had  kept  the  same  day  in  memory  of  her  death. 
Liguori,  in  his  Glory  of  Mary,  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  the  circumstances  of  her 
assumption. 

ASSURANCE.  See  Insurance.  , 

ASSURANCE,  Common,  is  described  by  Blackstone  as  the  legal  evidence  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  property,  whereby  every  man’s  estate  is  assured  to  him,  and  all  controversies, 
doubts,  and  difficulties  are  either  prevented  or  removed.  For  an  account  of  these 
common  assurances  or  conveyances,  as  they  are  generally  termed,  see  Deed  and  Con¬ 
veyance. 

AS'SYNT,  a  mountainous,  moorish,  and  very  rugged  district  or  parish,  25  m.  lono- 
and  15  broad,  in  s.w.  Sutherlandsliire.  It  mostly  consists  of  a  network  of  rocky 
heights,  interspersed  with  a  multitude  (200)  of  dark,  motionless  tarns  or  pools,  of  various 
sizes,  with  some  larger  lochs,  the  largest,  loch  Assynt,  being  10  m.  long  and  1  broad. 
The  district  consists  of  gneiss,  Silurian  rocks,  and  primitive  limestone.  There  are  a 
dozen  mountains  3000  to  3500  ft.  high.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  white 
bleached  stones  and  protruding  rocks  like  patches  of  snow.  The  mountains  have 
frequently  the  form  of  artificial  pillars  and  cairns,  and  are  the  remains  of  an  enormous 
denudation  of  the  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  district.  Suil  Veinn  is  a  perfect  suo-ar- 
loaf,  towering  nearly  2000  ft.  above  a  rugged  table-land  of  gneiss  hills,  800  to  100(f  ft. 
above  the  sea.  In  Ardvreck  castle,  on  a  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  loch  A  the 
famous  marquis  of  Montrose  was  confined  in  1650. 
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Mo(nSv^^Atli(pSn??h^thUra*  TnPe^sian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  Assura  on  the 

plain  It  was  homVf  nm  tf 1  °f  \he  t}Te2Mreat  countries  that  occupied  the  Mesopotamian 
plain,  it  was  bounded  on  then,  by  the  Nmhatp.s  mmintnina  Amoni«.  ™  +1.^  «  k.. 


i  fnS-  At  WaS  thlls  about  280  m-  lonS  ^om  n.  to  s.,  and 
,  .  “0,°  than  15,°  broad  ±rom  e.  to  w.  This  plain  is  diversified  by  mountain- 

Slfiph  i  7  hn;-an  eV  anM  ^atered  by  the  Tigris  and  its  affluents,  between  two  of 
*  Inch— the  Zab  rivers— lay  the  finest  part  of  the  country,  called  Adiabene.  As  it  was 

betw®en  Semitic  people  and  Iran,  it  became  the  scene  of 
noSnl  !h nn  olitical  e\ ents.  Its  extraordinary  fertility  enabled  it  to  support  a  large 
population  The  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  civilization  reached  by  its  inhabitants 
m  vei y  early  times  is  attested  not  only  by  ancient  writers,  but  by  the  extensive  ruins 
°f  cities,  by  the  canals  and  contrivances  for  irrigation,  and  by  the  many 

pi  oofs— furnished  by  recent  excavations — of  an  acquaintance  wdtli  the  arts  and  sciences, 
f  i  °t  man7  dties  are  grouped  around  Nineveh;  while  lower  down,  the  Tigris 

exhibits  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  ruins  from  Tekrit  to  Bagdad.  Under  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  this  fine  country  is  now  almost  a  desert. 

History  Ancient  authorities  differ  widely  from  each  other  respecting  the  rise  and 
progiess,  the  extent  and  the  duration,  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Ctesias,  a  Greek  of 
Cnidus,  com t-pliy  sician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  quoted  by  various  ancient  writers; 
and  his  information,  though  utterly  incredible  and  fabulous,  has  been  followed  by  most 
classical  histonans,  and  by  the  whole  series  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Many  ingenious 
but  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  his  history  with  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Berosus,  a  priest  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  who  wrote  about  268  b.c.,  and  Herodotus,  differ 
widely  from  Ctesias,  but  are  confirmed  in  many  important  particulars  by  the  Bible,  and 
by  the  continually  increasing  evidence  derived  from  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

In  the  Bible  narrative,  we  are  told  that  Nineveh  was  founded  by  Asshur  from  Baby¬ 
lon  (Gen.  x.  11).  The  latter  city,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  capital  of  a  more  ancient 
empire,  as  Berosus  asserts,  and  recent  discoveries  go  far  to  prove,  though  Greek  writers 
maintain  the  reverse.  The  next  notice  we  have  of  A.  does  not  occur  till  770  b.c.,  wdien 
Pul,  king  of  A.,  invaded  Palestine,  but  was  bought  off  by  Meuahem,  king  of  Israel. 
Tiglath-pileser,  who  succeeded  Pul  (738  b.c.),  conquered  Syria,  and  carried  off  many  of 
the  Jews  into  captivity.  Next,  Salmanezer  (730  b.c.)  subdued  Israel,  which,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  Egyptians,  had  refused  to  pay  tribute.  The  next  is  Sennacherib  (713  b.c.), 
who  attacked  Egypt,  and  threatened  Judah  under  Hezekiah.  He  was  slain  by  his  two 
sons,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Esarhaddon,  who  was  also  master  of  Babylon  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  11),  which,  under  Nabonassar,  had  been  independent  of  Nineveh  since  747  b.c. 
Yery  little  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  expedition  of  Holof ernes  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Judith. 

After  this,  the  empire  appears  to  have  gradually  decayed,  until  at  last,  in  the  reign 
of  Sardanapalus  II.,  or  Saracus,  a  league  was  formed  for  its  destruction  between  Nabo- 
polassar,  governor  of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  marriage  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  the  former,  to  Nitocris,  daughter  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  war  and  siege  are  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of  the  Scyth¬ 
ians,  which  drew  off  Cyaxares;  but  at  length  Nineveh  was  taken  and  destroyed  about 
606  b.c.,  or,  according  to  Rawdinson,  625.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  A.  rebelled 
without  success  in  conjunction  with  Media.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  capital  had 
ceased  to  exist;  and  when  Xenophon  passed  it,  the  very  name  was  forgot,  though  he 
testifies  to  the  extent  of  the  deserted  city,  and  asserts  the  height  of  the  ruined  walls  to  be 
150  ft.  An  inconsiderable  town  seems  to  have  existed  on  its  ruins  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ; 
and  the  last  notice  we  have  of  Nineveh  in  the  classics  is  in  Tacitus. 

According  to  the  Greek  legends,  the  Assyrian  empire  was  founded  by  Ninus.  To 
this  monarch  and  his  consort  Semiramis  are  ascribed  expeditions  on  an  incredibly  magnifi¬ 
cent  scale  against  Bactria,  Ethiopia,  and  India.  We  are  told  that  Semiramis  led  an  army 
of  3,000,000  infantry,  500,000  cavalry,  and  100,000  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  2000  ships,  and 
was  encountered  by  forces  more  numerous  still,  and  defeated;  that  she  returned  to  Nin¬ 
eveh,  where  slie  soon  afterwards  died,  and  was  reckoned  among  the  gods,  andwras  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  her  son,  Ninyas,  an  effeminate  prince.  The  succeeding  part  of  the  history  as 
related  by  Ctesias  is  equally  false,  though  that  writer  managed  to  make  the  ancient 
world  give  credit  to  his  narrative  in  preference  to  that  of  Herodotus.  He  gives  a  list  of 
monarchs  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  which  is  now  considered  to  be  a  clumsy  forgery 
According  to  him,  for  30  generations  after  Ninyas,  the  kings  led  a  life  of  luxury  and 
indolence  in  their  palace;  the  last  of  them,  Sardanapalus,  made  a  vigorous  defense 
against  Arbaces,  the  rebel  governor  of  Media,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  defend  Nineveh, 
he  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  burnt  himself  with  all  his  treasures;  this  event  took  place 
1306  years  after  Ninus.  Now,  the  above  account  represents  Nineveh  to  have  perished 
nearlv  three  centuries  before  the  real  date,  which  wras  about  605  b.c.,  and  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  Scripture.  Herodotus  assigns  to  the  empire  a  duration  of  520  years, 
and  Berosus  of  526  years.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  accounts,  historians 
have  supposed  that  Nineveh  was  twice  destroyed,  but  this  supposition  is  now  generally 
rejected.  However,  that  Nineveh  was  actually  destroyed  by  fire  is  proved  from  the 
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condition  of  the  slabs  and  statues  found  in  its  ruins,  which  show  the  action  of  intense 
heat. 

A.  became  a  Median  province,  605  b.c.,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Baby¬ 
lonia,  formed  one  of  the  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  331  b.c.,  at  Gaugamela, 
near  Arbela,  in  A.,  Alexander  defeated  Darius  Codomannus.  In  312  b.c.,  A.  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  whose  capital  was  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris.  It 
was  afterwards  subject  to  the  Parthian  kings,  whose  capital  was  Ctesiphon,  and 
was  more  than  once  temporarily  in  possession  of  the  Romans.  When  the  Persian 
monarchy  of  the  Sassanides  was  destroyed  by  the  successors  of  Mohammed,  A.  was 
subject  to  the  caliphs.  Their  seat  was  Bagdad  from  762  a.d.  till  1258.  It  has  been 
under  the  Turks  from  1638,  at  which  period  it  was  wrested  from  the  Persians. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  a  few  historical  points  that  have  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  ascertained  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  For  these  we  are  indebted  to 
Rawlinson’s  Herodotus. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  when  A.  first  became  independent  of  Babylon  (q.v.).  The 
seat  of  government  was  first  at  Assliur  (now  Kileh-Shergat),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  60  m.  s.  of  the  later  capital,  Nineveh.  At  this  place  have  been  found  the  bricks 
and  fragments  of  vases  bearing  the  names  of  the  earliest  known  Assyrian  kings,  for 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  inventions  of  Greek  writers.  The 
earliest  known  king  is  Bel-lush,  one  of  a  series  of  four.  These  reigns  probably  occupy 
from  1273  to  1200  b.c.  Of  the  next  series  of  six,  the  names  of  five  are  recorded  on  the 
famous  Kileh-Shergat  cylinder,  the  earliest  purely  historical  document  as  yet  discovered 
in  Mesopotamia. 

Tiglatlii-nin,  the  last  of  the  Kileh-Shergat  series,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Assliur- 
dani-pal,  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  I.  of  the  Greeks.  He  made  Calah,  the  modern 
Nimrud,  his  capital,  lying  40  m.  further  n.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  His  annals 
are  very  complete.  Among  other  conquests,  he  mentions  that  he  had  taken  tribute 
from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  other  Phoenician  cities.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  n.w.  palace 
at  Nimrud,  which,  next  to  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik,  is  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Assyrian  edifices.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sculptures  now  in 
the  British  museum  is  from  this  building. 

Sardanapalus  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmanubar,  whose  deeds  are  briefly 
recorded  on  the  black  obelisk  now  in  the  British  museum,  the  full  account  being  ap¬ 
parently  reserved  for  the  colossal  bulls,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  dedication 
after  a  victory.  Of  his  campaigns,  the  most  interesting  to  us  are  those  in  which  he 
defeated  Benliadad  of  Damascus,  and  his  murderer  and  successor  Hazael.  According 
to  his  own  account,  Shalmanubar  defeated  Hazael,  killing  16,000  of  his  fighting-men, 
and  capturing  more  than  1100  chariots  (884  b.c.).  The  obelisk  also  records  the  tribute 
paid  by  Yahua,  son  of  Khumri,  i.e.,  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,  king  of  Israel.  Now  Jehu 
was  son  of  Jelioshaphat,  and  had  done  his  utmost  to  extirpate  the  family  of  Omri;  but 
probably  Jehu,  like  other  usurpers,  was  anxious  to  identify  himself  with  the  family 
which  he  had  dispossessed,  and  of  course  th£  Assyrians  accepted  the  title  he  gave  him- 
self. 

Iva-lush,  probably  the  Pul  of  the  Scriptures,  is  recorded  on  a  pavement-slab  from 
Nimrud  to  have  received  tribute  from  Samaria,  Tyre,  Damascus,  Idumaea,  and  Palestine, 
which  assertion  agrees  with  the  account  given  (2  Kings  xv.)  of  the  1000  talents  paid  by 
Menahem.  With  this  king  ends  the  first  dynasty,  in  which  we  have  18  monarchs  from 
Bel-lush  to  Iva-lush  (1273-747  b.c.). 

The  later  Assyrian  empire  begins  with  Tiglath-pileser  II.  (747  b.c.),  and  ends  with  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  (625  b.c,).  It  is  plain  from  Scripture  that  the  empire  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition  during  the  reigns  of  those  kings  who  came  in  contact  with  the 
Hebrews,  and  this  account  exactly  accords  with  the  monuments,  but  contradicts  Her¬ 
odotus.  Probably,  on  the  accession  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  Babylon  had  revolted,  and 
this  partial  rebellion  had  reached  Herodotus  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The  annals 
of  this  prince  exist  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  state.  The  name  of  his  successor,  Shal¬ 
maneser,  has  not  yet  been  found  on  the  monuments.  The  capture  of  Samaria  is  usually 
ascribed  to  this  prince,  but  his  successor,  Sargon,  expressly  asserts  that  Samaria  was 
taken  by  himself  in  his  first  year.  Sargon’s  palace  at  Khorsabad, *  near  Nineveh, 
furnished  the  valuable  series  of  monuments  now  in  the  Louvre.  Sargon  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Sennacherib.  He  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Nineveh,  and  employed 
the  forced  labor  of  360,000  men  to  repair  the  great  palace.  Later  in  his  reign,  he  built 
a  new  and  more  magnificent  edifice,  which  he  decorated  with  sculptures  representing 
his  various  exploits.  This  is  the  palace  excavated  by  Layard.  It  contained  at  least 
three  spacious  halls— one  of  them  150  ft.  by  125,  and  two  long  galleries,  one  of  200,  the 
other  of  185  ft.,  besides  innumerable  chambers.  The  excavated  portion  covers  above  8 
acres.  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  extend  only  to  his  eighth  year.  He  relates  at  length 
his  successful  attack  upon  Babylon,  his  invasion  of  Judaea,  the  submission  of  Hezekiah, 
and  his  deportation  of  200,000  Jews.  This  expedition  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
second  invasion,  in  which  he  failed  ignominiously,  and  which  is  not  recorded  on  Ins 
monuments.  His  assassination  very  shortly  after  his  return  to  Nineveh,  after  his 
second  expedition,  readily  accounts  for  this  silence. 
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Esarhaddon,  his  son  and  successor,  held  his  court  sometimes  at  Nineveh,  sometimes 
at  Babylon.  Bricks  bearing  his  name  have  been  discovered  at  Ilillah,  and  a  tablet  at 
Babylon  dated  in  his  reign.  This  explains  how  Manasseh  was  brought  to  him  at 
Babylon,  when  he  was  led  captive  from  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.).  No  record  has 
as  yet  been  discovered  of  this  expedition  against  Palestine.  His  edifices  are  not  inferior 
to  those  of  his  predecessors..  He  employed  Greek  and  Phoenician  artists,  and  to  them, 
probably,  we  owe  the  beautiful  bas-reliefs  that  adorn  the  edifices  of  his  erection.  The 
decline  of  the  empire  probably  commenced  with  Assliur-bani-pal  II.  The  arts  of  peace 
flourished,  while  the  military  vigor  of  the  nation  declined.  The  sculptures  of  this  reign 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  earlier  in  spirit,  delicacy,  and  freedom  from  convention¬ 
ality,  The  slabs  show  that  hunting,  not  war,  was  this  king’s  favorite  pursuit.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his.  son  Asshur-emit-ili,  the  last  king  of  whom  any  records  have  yet  been 
discovered.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Nineveh  was  destroyed  under  him,  or  under  a 
successor,  the  Saracus  of  Berosus,  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks.  The 
character  usually  given  of  this  last  king,  as  a  debauchee  throwing  off  his  indolent  habits, 
and  after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  perishing  by  a  glorious  death,  rather  than 
surrender,  is  derived  solely  from  Ctesias.  All  we  distinctly  know  is  that,  finding  him¬ 
self  betrayed  to  the  Median  king  by  Nabopolassar,  governor  of  Babylon,  he  set  fire  to 
his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

We  may  here  note  a  singularly  important  cuneiform  discovery  made  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British  museum,  and  the  substance  of  which  was  made  public  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Biblical  archaeological  society  in  Dec.,  1872.  While  engaged  on  an  examination 
of  the  collection  of  Assyrian  tablets  in  the  British  museum,  Mr.  Smith  lighted  upon  a 
curious  series  of  legends,  including  a  copy  of  the  story  of  the  flood.  On  discovering 
these  documents,  which  were  much  mutilated,  he  searched  over  all  the  collections  of 
fragments  of  inscriptions,  consisting  of  several  thousands  of  smaller  pieces,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  recovered  80  fragments  of  these  legends.  The  tablets  were  originally  at  least  12 
in  number,  forming  one  story  or  set  of  legends,  the  account  of  the  flood  being*  on  the 
11th  tablet.  Of  the  inscription  describing  the  flood,  there  are  fragments  of  three  copies, 
containing  duplicate  texts.  These  texts  belong  to  the  time  of  Assliur-bani-pal  (circa  660 
b.c.),  and  were  found  in  the  library  of  that  monarch  in  the  palace  of  Nineveh.  The 
original  text,  according  to  the  statements  on  the  tablets,  belonged  to  the  city  of  Erecli, 
and  appears  to  have  been  either  written  in  or  translated  into  the  Semitic  Babylonian  at 
a  very  early  period.  Mr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  its  composition  cannot  be  placed  later 
than  the  17th  c.  b.c.,  while  it  may  be  much  older.  The  Assyrian*  story  of  the  deluge  is 
both  like  and  unlike  the  Scripture  narrative.  The  flood  is  sent  as  a  punishment  for  sin; 
the  builder  of  the  ark  is  called  Sisit  (the  Xisutkrus  of  the  Graeco- Chaldaean  Berosus) ;  he 
gathers  into  the  vessel  all  his  male  and  female  servants,  all  the  sons  of  the  army,  and  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field ;  the  storm  of  rain  lasts  only  six  days,  and  yet  submerges  the  whole 
earth;  all  life  is  destroyed;  Sisit  sends  forth  a  dove  which  can  find  no  resting-place,  and 
returns;  then  a  swallow,  which  is  also  forced  to  return ;  then  a  raven,  which  does  not 
come  back.  The  ark  rests  on  a  mountain,  the  animals  are  liberated,  an  altar  is 
built  by  the  grateful  patriarch,  and  Bel,  the  great  god,  makes  a  “covenant”  with 
Sisit.  The  minuter  details  of  this  Assyrian  legend  diverge  greatly  from  the  Hebrew 
account,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  each  we  have  an  independent  tradition 
of  some  great  natural  catastrophe  in  the  early  ages  of  human  history.  Mr.  Smith 
notices  that  the  Biblical  narrative  is  the  version  of  an  inland  people;  the  name  of  the 
ark  in  Genesis  means  a  chest  or  box,  and  not  a  ship;  there  is  no  notice  of  the. sea 
or  of  launching,  no  pilots  are  spoken  of,  no  navigation  is  mentioned.  The  inscription, 
on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  a  maritime  people ;  the  ark  is  called  a  ship,  the.  ship  is 
launched  into  the  sea,  trial  is  made  of  it,  and  it  is  given  in  charge  to  a  pilot.  This  seems 
to  point  to  the  Persian  gulf  as  the  birthplace  of  the  old  legend.  Mr.  Smith  returned  in 
1874  from  Chaldsea,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  valuable  discoveries  in  a.  work  entitled 
Assyrian  Discoveries  (1875).  Believing  that  many  more  legends  and  histories  lay  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Chaldsea,  he  was  on  his  way  to  prosecute  his  third 
exploration,  when  he  succumbed  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  task,  and  died 
at  Aleppo  in  August,  1876. 

Government. — The  government  was  despotic,  as  suited  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  empire  was  a  mere  congeries  of  kingdoms  bound  to  the  supreme  authority  only  by 
certain  obligations  of  paying  tribute,  giving  presents,  and  showing  due  respect.  Each 
kingdom  retained  its  own  rulers,  laws,  and  religion,  although  we  do  find  some  attempts 
to  rule  by  satraps  and  collectors  of  tribute.  Tiglath-pileser  also  boasts,  in  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  of  having  punished  and  crucified  the  Chaldfleans  who.  refused  to  worship  his  gods. 
In  consequence  of  this  imperfect  organization,  the.  empire  was  exposed  to  frequent 
revolts  of  the  subject  nations,  when  such  opportunities  offered  as  a  disputed  succession, 
or  want  of  energy  in  the  ruling  prince.  Then  the  labor  of  conquest  had  to  begin  anew, 
and  it  was  sought  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  central  power  by  inflicting  severe 
punishments  on  the  rebels.  The  history  of  the  Jews  has  made  us  familiar  with  one.  of 
these  devices — viz.,  the  wholesale  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  offending  district. 
It  may  be  readily  believed  that  such  an  empire,  though  imposing  from  the  magnificence 
and  wealth  of  the  capital,  yet,  from  the  impoverishment  and  weakness  of  the  subject 
states  w\as  continually  liable  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  was  ill  fitted  to  resist  an  attack  from 
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without.  That  A.  did  actually  last  for  five  centuries,  was  owing  to  a  long  succession  of 
warlike  princes,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  population. 

Religion. — The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  was  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Babylo- 
nians.  It  was  a  gross  polytheism,  their  gods  being  thousands  in  number,  and  each 
village  having  its  own  particular  deity.  From  thousands  of  theological  tablets  now  in 
the  British  museum,  it  is  known  that  each  divinity  had  many  names,  and  some 
of  them  as  many  as  fifty  titles  besides.  Again,  many  deities  that  are  prominent 
in  the  Babylonian  pantheon  are  either  unknown  or  occupy  a  subordinate  position 
in  the  Assyrian.  Besides,  the  same  gods  did  not  remain  equally  popular  through¬ 
out.  The  supreme  god  was  Asshur,  probably  the  deified  patriarch.  His  worship 
was  confined  to  Assyria.  He  is  generally  associated  in  the  inscriptions  with  Nin 
and  Nergal  (2  Kings  xvii.  30),  who  are  represented  by  the  man-bull  and  the  man- 
lion.  The  winged  globe,  so  often  seen  in  the  sculptures,  from  which  a  figure  with  a 
horned  helmet  shoots  his  arrows,  is  supposed  to  be  the  emblem  of  Asshur.  Next  in 
rank  is  the  governing  triad,  answering  to  the  Pluto,  Jupiter,  and  Neptune  of  the  classical 
mythology;  the  next  group  corresponds  to  gEther,  the  sun  and  the  moon;  then  five 
inferior  deities,  representing  the  five  planets.  Each  god  is  associated  with  a  goddess. 
Mylitta,  or  Beltis,  is  the  “queen.”  The  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Scripture  phrase,  “  Adrammelech  and  Anamelech,  gods  of  Sepharvaim” — 
that  is,  of  Sippara,  a  town  a  few  miles  above  Babylon.  Bekmerodach  was  originally  an 
inferior  deity,  son  of  Hea,  the  fish-god;  but,  under  the  later  Babylonians,  we  find  him 
monopolizing  the  greater  part  of  the  homage  which  used  previously  to  be  divided 
among  several.  Nisroch  (2  Kings  xix.  37)  has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  Nebo  (Isaiah 
xlvi.)  is  one  of  the  five  planetary  gods,  and  corresponds  to  Mercury.  The  systems  of 
notation,  divisions  of  time,  the  planets  and  stars,  animals  and  metals,  divination  and 
astrology,  were  all  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  theology. 

Ethnology. — The  Assyrians  have  been  assigned  by  some  ethnologists  to  the  Aryan 
race,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  nations,  and  therefore  were  members  of  the  same  grand  division  of  the  human 
race  as  the  Syrians,  the  Pliamicians  with  their  colonies,  the  Jews,  and  the  modern 
Arabians.  In  the  20th  c.  b.c.,  Semitism,  as  a  distinct  ethnic  element,  appears  to  have 
first  developed  itself.  The  original  races,  variously  called  Scythic,  Turanian,  or  Tartar, 
appear  to  have  once  been  spread  over  the  whole  space  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  Their  type  of 
language  has  continued  to  our  time  to  exist  in  four  fifths  of  Asia,  and  in  some  of  the 
remoter  corners  of  Europe,  as  among  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  Hungarians.  In 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  natural  advantages  induced  men 
early  to  form  settled  communities,  the  rude  and  inartificial  type  of  language  was 
developed  into  Hamitism,  and  afterwards  still  further  improved  into  Semitism.  Then 
seems  to  have  commenced  a  series  of  migrations.  Asshur  went  forth  probably  at  this 
time  from  Babylon  to  A.,  Abraham  and  his  followers  to  Palestine,  the  Joktanian  Arabs 
to  Arabia.  From  these  seats,  Semitism  was  afterwards  carried  to  Cyprus,  to  the 
southern  seaboard  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  to  Carthage,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  western  Africa. 

The  traditions  of  A.  indicate  a  very  early  connection  between  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
the  cities  on  the  Euphrates.  Mesopotamia  undoubtedly  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
Arabians,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Herodotus  styles  Sennacherib  king  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  and  Assyrians.  The  Clialdaeans,  colonies  of  whom  were  planted  in  Armenia  by  the 
Assyrian  kings,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  foreign  tribe,  which  had  emigrated 
from  the  north,  and  become  a  priestly  caste.  But  the  Akkad  race,  of  which  the  Clial- 
da?an  is  a  tribe,  is  with  more  probability  thought  to  have  inhabited  Babylonia  from 
the  remotest  times,  and  by  it  the  earliest  civilization  in  Mesopotamia  was  originated. 
Probably  the  art  of  picture-writing  was  possessed  by  the  Hamitic  tribes  who  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  passed  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Akkad  language  appears 
to  have  been  formed  before  Semitism  attained  its  peculiar  development  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Long  after  Semitism  had  become  predominant  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Akkad  or 
Chaldaean  alphabet  continued  to  be  the  scientific  language  in  which  all  the  tablets 
relating  to  mythology,  astronomy,  or  science,  as  well  as  most  historical  and  official  records, 
were  written.  This  alphabet  was  adopted  with  certain  modifications  by  the  Semitic 
tribes,  which  became  predominant  in  Assyria.  The  cuneiform  characters  were  elaborated 
from  forms  of  natural  objects,  and  gradually  became  phonetic  from  being  symbolic,  and 
for  convenience  of  engraving,  assumed  the  form  of  arrow-heads,  instead  of  the  rounded 
and  flowing  forms  which  are  introduced  by  the  use  of  plastic  materials.  After  the  Aryan 
race  had  spread  more  extensively  in  western  Asia,  the  Persian  monarchs,  when  they 
wished  to  make  any  communication  to  their  subjects  generally  intelligible,  found  it 
necessary  to  publish  it  in  three  languages  belonging  to  the  principal5  divisions 
of  human  speech;  hence  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Behistun,  etc.,  which  consist  of  an 
Indo-European,  a  Tartar,  and  a  Semitic  column.  It  is  still  necessary  in  many  places  to 
employ  three  tongues,  representatives  of  the  three  families,  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
Arabic. — See  Lenormant,  La  Langue  Primitive  de  la  Chaldee. 

Antiquities,  Civilization,  etc. — The  excavations  carried  on  by  M.  Botta,  French  consul 
at  Mosul,  and  by  Layard  near  Mosul,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  have  led,  as  we  have 
partly  seen,  to  very  interesting  discoveries.  The  palaces  and  buildings  that  have  been 
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laid  open  are  full  of  sculptures,  all  covered  with  inscriptions,  in  deciphering  which  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made,  and  more  may  be  expected.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  now  in  the  British  museum  are  two  winged,  human-headed  lions, 

v  and  as  many  length ;  winged  liuman-headed  bulls  of  similar  dimensions  with 
the  lions;  winged  sphinxes;  and  the  famous  obelisk  of  black  marble,  sculptured  on  the  four 
sides.  On  this  last  are  represented  a  victory,  a  prisoner  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  king, 
and  foreign  people  offering  tribute,  and  leading  such  animals  as  the  Bactrian  camel, 
elephant,  lion,  and  rhinoceros — animals  found  only  in  lands  far  east  of  the  Tigris.  The 
bas-reliefs  are  very  numerous,  exhibiting  especially  war  and  hunting.  The  march,  the 
onset,  the  pursuit,  the  siege,  the  passage  of  rivers,  the  submission  and  treatment  of  cap¬ 
tives,  secretaries  noting  the  number  of  heads  taken  in  battle,  and  the  amount  of  spoil; 
the  chase  of  the  lion,  of  the  antelope,  of  the  wild  ass,  and  other  animals — such  are  the 
favorite  subjects  of  the  Assyrian  sculptor.  Nor  are  they  treated  in  the  conventional 
style  of  Egypt,  but  in  a  manner  which,  for  grace,  spirit,  correctness,  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  excels  everything  else  known  in  Asiatic  art.  The  artists  sometimes  follow 
modes  of  representation  different  from  ours;  for  instance,  a  bull  has  five  legs  given  him, 
in  order  that  from  all  points  of  view  he  may  be  seen  with  four;  a  ladder  stands  edgeways 
against  a  wall,  to  show  it  is  not  a  pole.  But  a  truthful  impression  is  always  aimed  at, 
and  it  is  this  that  gives  these  sculptures  their  value.  The  labor  bestowed  on  the  careful 
finish  of  a  priest’s  dress,  and  in  the  tasteful  decoration  of  an  article  of  furniture,  proves 
them  to  be  the  work  of  an  ingenious  and  painstaking  people.  From  the  bas-reliefs  we  gain 
but  little  information  respecting  the  private  life  of  the  Assyrians.  There  are  a  few 
which  represent  the  foddering  of  cattle,  women  riding  on  mules,  etc. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  Nineveh — a  wealthy  and  luxurious  city — imported  many 
of  the  products  of  other  countries,  yet  the  manufactured  goods  would  mainly  be  of  home 
production.  The  jars,  bronzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments  in  ivory  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  engraved  gems,  bells,  earrings,  arms,  utensils,  are  of  excellent  workmanship. 
The  ornaments  especially  are  in  good  taste,  and  evince  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  the 
working  of  metals.  Transparent  glass  was  not  unknown,  nor  the  use  of  the  lens  as  a 
magnifying  agent.  The  Assyrians  knew  the  principle  of  the  arch,  the  use  of  the  lever 
and  roller,  and  the  construction  of  aqueducts  and  drains.  In  the  arts  of  peace,  they 
appear  to  have  been  not  inferior  to  any  ancient  nation ;  while  their  conquests,  and  the 
long  duration  of  their  empire,  suffice  to  prove  their  capacity  for  war. — See  Rawlinson’s 
Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World,  Chaldaa,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and 
Persia;  and  Mr.  George  Smith’s  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Biblical  archaeological 
society,  1872,  and  the  article  Babylonia,  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed. 

AST,  George  Anton  Friedrich,  1776-1841 ;  a  German  philologist.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  classical  literature  at  Landshut,  and  at  Munich  in  1826.  Among  his  works  are 
a  Manual  of  _z Esthetics ,  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato,  and  an  edition  of  Plato  with  com¬ 
mentary. 

AS  TACTJS.  See  Crayfish  and  Lobsters. 


ASTAR  TE  (styled  Ashtaroth  in  the  Old  Testament),  the  name  of  the  chief  female  deity 
of  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Syrians  (Syria  Dea),  also  worshiped  by  the  Jews 
in  times  when  idolatry  prevailed.  A.  was  the  original  from  which  the  Greeks  borrowed 
their  Aphrodite  (q.v.).  As  Baal  was  god  of  the  sun,  A.  was  goddess  of  the  moon.  Her 
chief  temples  were  in  Tyre  and  Sidon.  According  to  ancient  accounts,  her  worship  was 
of  a  licentious  character.  The  oldest  known  image  of  her— that  in  Paphos— represented 
her  simply  under  the  form  of  a  white  conical  stone.  In  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  she  was 
subsequently  typified  under  the  form  of  a  cow,  or  sometimes  she  had  only  a  cow’s  or 
bull’s  head;  still  later,  her  emblem  became  a  star;  and  finally,  she  was  conceived  ot  as 
the  “queen  of  heaven,”  sitting  on  a  lion,  her  head  surrounded  with  rays,  and  m  the  one 
hand  a  thunderbolt,  in  the  other  a  scepter. 


ASTARTE,  a  genus  of  mollusca,  with  bivalve  shells,  the  type  of  a  family  astartidce , 
very  closely  allied  to  the  veneridee  or  Venus  family.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  v  ith  refci  ence 
to  geologic  changes  and  the  history  of  life  and  organization  because  only  a  few  species 
seem  now  to  exist,  and  these  limited  to  the  north  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans  whereas  the 
fossil  species  are  extremely  numerous,  commencing  with  the  lias  period,  and  distiibuted 
over  the  whole  world.  The  astartidae  may  be  regarded  as  having  given  place  to  the 
veneridee,  which  commenced  with  the  oolitic  period,  and  are  among  the  most  abundant 
bivalve  mollusca  of  the  present  time.  .  } 

AST4TTO  NEEDLE  a  magnetic  needle  for  which  the  influence  of  the  earths  mag- 
netism  has  been  evaded  or  neutralized.  A  needle  would  become  A.  if  it  were  placed 
with  its  axis  vertical  at  the  magnetic  pole,  and  it  would  point  indifferently  to  any  pait  of 
the  horizom  A  needle  is  usually  made  A.  by  fastening  below  it  to  the  same  axis  a  second 
needle  of  equal  directive  force,  having  its  poles  reversed.  _  The  influence  of  the  earth  s 
magnetism  on  the  two  needles,  being  equal  and  opposite  is  neutralized,  and  the  pan  is 
then  free  to  respond  to  any  other  magnetic  influence  which  may  be  piesented  to  it.  The 
A.  N.  is  an  important  part  of  most  galvanometers. 

A-STAY'  the  position  of  an  anchor  when,  during  heaving,  the  cable  forms  an  angle 
with  the  surface  of  the  water  in  line  with  the  stays  of  the  ship. 
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ASTER  (Gr.  a  star,  from  the  form  of  the  flowers),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  composite,  which  Lindley  has  therefore  chosen  to  call  asteracece.  The  ray  and  the 
disk  are  of  different  colors.  The  genus  contains  a  great  number  of  species,  both  herba¬ 
ceous  and  shrubby,  which  have  been  arranged  into  six  or  seven  groups,  regarded  by 
many  as  distinct  genera.  One  species  only,  A.  tripolium  or  tnpolium  mlgare,  the  sea  star- 
wort,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  common  in  salt  marshes.  A  number  of  perennial  species 
are  in  cultivation  as  garden-flowers,  of  which  the  New  England  A.  (A.  novae  anglice)  and 
the  Michaelmas  daisy  ( A .  tradescanti),  both  natives  of  North  America,  are  perhaps  the 
most  common,  and,  with  some  of  the  other  species,  are  prized  as  among  the  comparatively 
few  flowers  to  be  seen  at  that  dull  season  when  autumn  is  giving  place  to  winter.  But 
the  best  known  and  most  valued  of  all  the  asters  is  the  China  A.  (A.  chinensis),  a  summer 
annual,  of  which  many  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  and  new  ones  are  continually  intro¬ 
duced.  It  was  brought  from  China  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  varieties 
exhibit  great  diversities  of  form  and  color.  The  plant  delights  in  a  rich  free  soil.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  the  seed  is  generally  sown  in  April  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  pots 
under  a  frame,  and  the  young  asters  are  planted  out  in  the  open  air  in  May.  They  flower 
from  July  to  the  end  of  autumn,  and  contribute  much  to  the  liveliness  of  the  flower- 
garden. — A.  argophyllus,  or  haxtonia  argophylla,  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Van  Diemen’s 
land,  smelling  strongly  of  musk.  The  whole  plant  has  a  whitish  aspect.  It  grows  to  a 
considerable  size,  but  succeeds  in  the  open  air  only  in  the  very  south  of  England. 

ASTER,  Ernest  Ludwig  von,  1778-1855;  an  engineer;  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of 
Saxony  in  1800,  and  captain  in  1809.  Napoleon  took  an  interest  in  his  plan  for  the  for¬ 
tification  of  Torgau  and  adopted  it,  employing  A.  to  superintend  the  work.  A.  soon 
after  went  into  the  service  of  Russia,  took  the  command  of  a  Cossack  force,  and  fought 
at  Bautzen  and  Leipsic.  Returning  to  Saxon  service  in  1818,  he  became  a  colonel;  two 
years  later,  in  the  Prussian  engineer  corps,  he  was  engaged  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo.  After 
the  last  battle  he  was  promoted  to  be  general,  and  made  inspector  of  Prussian  fortifica¬ 
tions,  winning  a  world-wide  reputation  in  the  construction  of  the  defenses  of  Coblentz 
and  Ehrenbreitstein.  He  was  made  commander  of  both  fortresses;  in  1827,  lieutenant- 
general;  in  1842,  general  of  infantry.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  councilor  of 
state.  He  left  essays  and  other  works  posthumously  published. 

ASTERABAD'.  See  Astrabad. 

ASTE'RIAS  and  ASTERIADiE.  See  Starfish. 

ASTERISK  (Gr.  a  little  star),  a  sign  or  symbol  (*),  used  in  writing  and  printing  either 
as  a  reference  to  a  note  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  margin  of  the  page.  The  obelisk  (q.v.), 
or  dagger  (f),  and  many  other  marks,  are  similarly  employed ;  but  when  there  are  several 
references  on  the  same  page,  it  is  now  common  to  use  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  A. 
and  other  similar  signs  may  have  any  arbitrary  meaning  assigned  to  them,  at  the  will  of 
the  writer,  an  explanation  being  previously  given  what  the  signification  is  to  be.  The 
Greek  grammarians,  or  critics,  used  the  A.  to  mark  a  passage  that  had  been  unjustly 
suspected,  but  was  to  be  held  as  genuine,  or  a  passage  in  any  way  remarkable ;  the  obe¬ 
lisk,  again,  marked  an  interpolated  or  an  objectionable  word  or  passage. 

AS  TEROIDS.  See  Planetoids. 

ASTEROPHYL'LITES(Gr.  aster,  a  star,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf),  a  generic  name,  under  which 
are  included  many  of  the  most  abundant  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures.  The  leaves 
are  arranged  in  a  stellated  manner  around  the  stems  or  branches.  The  A.  are  ranked 
among  the  exogenous  or  dicotyledonous  fossils,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  affinity,  and 
the  exact  determination  of  their  place  in  the  system  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

ASTHMA  is  a  disease  characterized  by  the  breathing,  previously  natural,  becoming 
difficult,  and  accompanied  by  wheezing  and  a  distressing  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest. 
A.  generally  appears  at  first  after  some  inflammatory  affection  of  the  respiratory  mucus 
membiane,  and  more  especially  in  those  who  have  led  dissipated  lives.  In  others,  it  is 
clearly  heieditaiy,  and  frequently  affects  several  members  of  the  same  family.  A.  may 
be  habitual,  or  may  occur  in  spasms,  generally  preceded  by  some  premonitory  svmp- 
toms,  as  in  some  by  great  drowsiness;  others,  says  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  “know  by  extreme 
wakefulness  and  unusual  mental  activity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits;  and  I  knew  one  case 
in  which  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  occurred.” 

The  spasms  may  occur  at  any  hour;  but  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  they  awaken 
the  patient  fiom  sleep  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning.  The  horizontal  position 
facilitating  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  to  the  lungs  the 
disadvantage  at  which  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  placed,  and  the  greater  readiness 
with  which  sources  of  irritation  act  during  sleep,  explain  this  fact. 

Persons  subject  to  A.  scarcely  dare  fall  asleep  after  any  imprudence  in  diet-  if  they 
continue  awake  till  their  supper  is  fairly  digested,  and  the  stomach  empty,  they  may  go 
to  sleep  fearlessly,  and  have  a  good  night  §  rest.  The  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Salter,  the  latest  authority  on  this  common  but  terrible  disease-  “  The 
patient  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  two  or  three"  hours,  becomes  distressed  in  his  breathino- 
and  begins  to  wheeze,  so  as  to  waken  those  in  adjoining  rooms.  He  awakes  changes 
Ins  position,  falls  asleep  again  and  again,  and  the  miserable  fight  between  A  and  sleep 
may  go  on,  till  the  increased  suffering  does  not  allow  the  patient  longer  to  forget  him- 
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self  for  a  moment;  lie  becomes  wide  awake,  sits  up  in  bed,  throws  liimself  forward, 
plants  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  with  fixed  head  and  elevated  shoulders,  labors  for 
breath  like  a  dying  man.” 

If  the  spasm  is  protracted,  the  oxygenation  of  his  blood  is  imperfectly  performed, 
owing  to  the  scanty  supply  of  air,  and  his  extremities  get  cold  and  blue,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  violent  muscular  efforts  at  respiration  cover  him  with  sweat.  The  pulse  is 
always  small.  The  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck  attached  to  the  ribs,  act  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  muscles  of  respiration.  The  chest  enlarges  during  the  paroxysm,  but  in  it 
there  is  almost  perfect  stagnation  of  air.  The  respiratory  tubes  affected  are  very  small, 
and  the  parts  at  which  they  are  so  constricted  are  constantly  shifting. 

The  remedies  for  A.  are  numerous,  but  not  to  be  depended  on.  They  consist  in 
paying  attention  to  the  digestive  system,  and  in  anti-spasmodics,  either  taken  internally  or 
by  inhalation. 

ASTI  {Asta  Pompeia),  a  city  of  Piedmont,  in  the  government  of  Alessandria,  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Genoa,  261  m.  e.s.e.  of  Turin. 
Pop.  ’71,  19,466.  It  is  a  large  town,  with  walls  considerably  dilapidated,  and  the 
streets  generally  very  narrow  and  irregular.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  court 
of  justice  and  a  royal  college.  There  is  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  silk  and  woolen 
fabrics,  leather,  and  hats,  as  well  as  in  wines  and  agricultural  produce.  A.  is  a  town 
of  high  antiquity,  having  been  famous  for  its  pottery  before  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  in 
400  b.c.  On  the  occasion  of  its  being  again  taken  and  destroyed  in  an  irruption  of  the 
Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  and  received  the  name  of  Asta  Pompeia.  In  the 
middle  ages,  A.  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  republics  of  upper  Italy.  It  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  burnt  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  in  1155;  and  after  a  series  of  vicissitudes, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Visconti  of  Naples,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  the 
French,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  c. ,  when  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  as  it  still  remains.  Alfieri  was  born  here,  1749. — The 
district  of  Asti,  one  of  the  six  subdivisions  of  the  government  of  Alessandria,  is  bounded 
on  the  w.  and  n.  by  the  province  of  Turin,  s.  by  Alba,  s.e.  by  Alessandria  proper,  and 
n.e.  by  the  province  of  Casale.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  picturesque.  The  soil  rests 
upon  limestone  abounding  in  fossils,  and  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  fruit,  and  wine.  It 
is  celebrated  for  a  fine  white  wine  resembling  champagne,  called  vino  d’Asti.  Silk  is 
one  of  its  most  important  products. 


ASTIG'MATISM,  a  defect  in  vision  caused  by  the  refraction  of  light  by  the  eye 
differently  in  different  planes.  To  an  eye  thus  affected  a  pin-hole  in  a  paper  may  appear 
round,  but  when  the  paper  is  moved  a  little,  the  circular  hole  will  seem  to  be  an  ellipse, 
and  by  further  removal  it  will  show  like  a  straight  slit.  A  cylindrical  or  spherico- 
cylindrical  lens  will  correct  this  defect  in  the  sight. 

ASTLEY,  Philip,  1742-1814;  an  English  equestrian,  learning  the  art  of  riding  by 
seven  years’  service  in  the  cavalry.  He  established  the  first  circus  in  London,  and  there 
and  in  Dublin  and  Paris,  with  Antoine  Franconi,  put  up  nearly  20  theaters  or  places  for 
equestrian  display.  He  wrote  Astley's  System  of  Equestrian  Education ,  and  two  small 
works  on  military  matters. 

ASTOL'PHUS,  or  Astulphtts,  a  Lombard  king  succeeding  Racliis,  in  749  a.d.  Lie 
seized  upon  Ravenna  and  threatened  Rome,  but,  on  petition  of  pope  Stephen  II.,  Pepin 
of  France  in  754  crossed  the  Alps  and  defeated  A.,  who  obtained  peace  only  after  surren¬ 
dering  all  his  conquests.  As  soon  as  the  French  king  departed,.  A.  again  menaced  Rome, 
and  again  Pepin  came  to  the  help  of  the  pope,  shutting  A.  up  in  Pavia.  "W  hile  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  new  campaign,  A.  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  three  days  latei.  He  left  no 

male  heirs. 


ASTON,  Luise,  a  German  authoress  of  some  note,  but  principally  known  for  hei  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  “rights  of  women.”  She  was  b.  about  1820,  in  the  vicinity  of  Halber- 
stadt,  and  at  an  early  age  w’ as  married  to  a  wealthy  English  manufacturer.  Then  U1V011 
was  not  happy;  perhaps  her  peculiar  views  of  society  and  of  the  proper  position  of  her 
sex  contributed  to  the  estrangement  of  their  sympathies  After  separating  from  her 
husband,  she  attracted  public  attention,  especially  m  Berlin,  by  appearing  on  the  streets  in 
man’s  dress,  smoking  cigars,  etc.  This  conduct  brought  her  into  several  collisions  with 
the  police,  and  she  was  twice  forced  to  leave  the  city.  During  the  Slesvig-Holstem  war 
however,  she  found  a  nobler  sphere  for  her  woman  s  nature,  and  displayed  the  greatest 
heroism  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  as  an  hospital  nurse.  She  has  written  various  book  ; 
the  principal  are  Wild  Roses  (1846)  and  Eneschdrler-Remimscenzen  (1849),  each  of  w  hich 
contains  12  lyrical  poems,  none  very  able;  Meine  Emancipation, Verweisung,  und  Rechtfer- 
Zung( 1846)1  a  novel,  Aus  dem  Leben  drier  Frau  (1847);  Revolution  und  Gontre  revolution 
(1849).  In  1851,  she  married  Dr.  Meier  of  Bremen. 

ASTOR,  John  Jacob,  an  enterprising  merchant,  founder  of  the  “American  Fur 
Company,”  was  b.  in  a  village  near  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  1763.  After  spending  some 
years  in  London,  he  sailed  to  America  in  1783,  and  soon  invested  his  small  capital  in 
furs  Bv  economy  and  industry,  he  so  increased  his  means  that  after  six  years  he  had 
acquired^  fortunJof  $200,000.  Although  the  increasing  influence  of  the  English  fur 
companies  in  North  America  was  unfavorable  to  Ins  plans,  he  now  ventured  to  fit  out 
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two  expeditions  to  the  Oregon  territory — one  by  land,  and  one  by  sea — the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  open  up  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives.  After  many 
mishaps,  his  object  was  achieved  in  1811,  and  the  fur-trading  station  of  Astoria  (q.v.) 
was  established;  but  the  war  of  1812  stopped  its  prosperity  for  a  time.  From  this  period 
A.’s  commercial  connections  extended  over  the  entire  globe,  and  his  ships  were  found  in 
every  sea.  He  d.  in  1848,  leaving  property  amounting  to  $30,000,000.  He  left  a  legacy 
of  $350,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library  in  New  York.  (Washington 
Irving’s  Astoria.) — His  wealth  was  mainly  inherited  by  his  son  William,  who  continued 
to  augment  it  till  his  death  in  1875,  when  he  is  said  to  have  left  £10,000,000.  He  added 
£40,000  to  his  father’s  bequest  for  a  public  library.  He  was  known  as  the  “landlord  of 
New  York”  from  the  extent  of  his  property  in  that  city.  See  Chambers’s  Journal,  No. 
632,  fourth  series. 

ASTOR'GA,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Leon,  Spain,  on  a  plain  2  m.  from  the  Tuerto 
river;  pop.,  est.,  5000.  Napoleon  made  A.  his  headquarters  while  pursuing  Sir  John 
Moore  in  1809;  the  next  year  it  was  taken  by  Junot,  and  in  1812  retaken  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  has  a  fine,  ancient,  Gothic  cathedral,  and  around  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of 
Asturica  Augusta. 

ASTOR'GA,  Emanuele  d’,  a  musician,  celebrated  partly  on  account  of  his  personal 
history,  was  b.  in  Sicily  in  1680.  His  father,  a  baron  of  Sicily,  in  the  contest  respecting 
the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Spain,  was  delivered  over  to  the  enemy  by  his  own 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  was  executed  in  1701;  while  his  wife  and  son  (Emanuele)  wTere 
barbarously  compelled  to  witness  the  tragedy.  The  wife  died  on  the  spot,  and  the  son 
fell  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  Afterwards,  through  the  interest  of  the  Spanish 
princess  Ursini,  he  was  educated  in  a  monastery  at  Astorga  in  Leon,  from  which  he 
derived  his  name.  Here  he  especially  devoted  himself  to  music,  and  made  such  progress 
that  he  wTas  invited  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  His  patron,  erroneously  suspect¬ 
ing  that  his  daughter  wras  receiving  his  addresses,  sent  him  aw7ay  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Leopold.  After  Leopold’s  death,  A.  traveled  through  Europe,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  d.  in  a  Bohemian  monastery.  His  best  work  is  the  Stabat  Mater,  a  masterly 
composition,  of  which  the  original  score  is  preserved  in  Oxford. 

ASTORIA,  formerly  a  large  village  in  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  now7  incorporated  in  Long 
Island  city  (q.v.).  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  East  river  and  the  sound,  opposite  Hell- 
gate,  and  w’as  for  many  years  a  favorite  summer  residence  for  New7  Yorkers. 

ASTO'RIA,  originally  a  fur*trading  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia,  near  the 
Pacific,  named  from  its  founder,  John  Jacob  Astor.  It  demands  notice  here  chiefly  as 
having  been  a  main  point  in  the  American  claim  to  the  Oregon  territory  (q.v.). 

ASTOR  LIBRARY,  in  the  city  of  New7  York,  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
largely  increased  by  his  son,  William  B.  Astor.  -The  edifice  on  Lafayette  place  is  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  occupies  nearly  the  wThole  of  a  lot  235  by  120  ft.  It 
is  of  brick,  of  the  Byzantine  order,  finely  ornamented  w7ith  browrn -stone  moldings.  The 
original  library  room  is  100  by  64  ft.,  and  50  ft.  high,  and  is  reached  by  36  marble  steps. 
This  building  was  opened  Jan.  9,  1854,  but  it  soon  became  too  small  for  its  purpose,  and 
William  B.  Astor  erected  a  building  adjoining,  exactly  corresponding  in  style  and  size, 
which  was  opened  Sept.  1,  1859.  The  A.  L.  is  entirety  free,  though  no  book  can  be 
taken  away.  In  languages  it  has  no  superior  in  the  country.  The  books  are  nearly  all 
of  practical  value,  fiction  being  entirety  subordinate  to  wTorks  on  history,  arts,  sciences, 
etc.  From  the  report  for  the  year  1879,  the  following  facts  are  taken:  The  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library  is  $421,000,  and  the  endowment  amounts  to  $1,112,957. 
During  the  }rear,  5869  vols.  were  added,  and  the  whole  number  of  vols  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  189,114.  The  number  of  readers  in  the  halls  and  alcoves  in  1879  w7as  239,042, 
a  daily  average  of  about  214.  Although  the  number  of  general  readers  has  doubled  in 
ten  years,  there  w’as  a  slight  falling  off  in  their  number  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  and  an  increase  in  the  alcove  readers.  This  increase,  which  has  been  generally 
uniform  during  ten  years  past,  lias  shown  the  increasing  attractions  of  the  library  for 
study  and  research,  in  drawdng  to  it  students  not  only  from  the  city  and  state,  but  from 
colleges  and  universities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  even  from  Europe.  The 
trustees  report,  that  in  Nov.,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  conveyed  to  the  library,  by  deed 
of  gift,  three  lots  of  ground  adjoining,  75  ft.  front  by  100  ft.  in  depth,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  erecting  thereon  an  addition  to  the  present  library  building,  65  ft.  in 
front  by  100  ft.  deep,  of  the  same  general  style  as  the  present  edifice.  With  this  addition 
the  library  will  have  a  front  of  195  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  100  ft.,  with  an  increased  capacity 
for  books  amounting  to  120,000  volumes.  The  number  of  readers  in  the  halls  had  risen 
from  25,709  in  1872,  calling  for  78,935  books,  to  51,725  in  1879,  and  147,112  books.  The 
alcove  readers  were  5204  in  1870,  and  7307  in  1879;  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  in  1870  was  140,558;  in  1879  it  was  189,114. 

ASTOR,  William  Waldorf.  See  page  896. 

ASTRABAD',  a  t.  in  the  n.  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Elbruz  mountains,  on  a  small  river  which 
runs  into  A.  bay,  at  the  s.e.  extremity  of  the  Caspian,  from  which  it  is  distant  20  miles. 
Lat.  36  50'  n.,  long.  54°  31'  e.  It  wras  long  the  residence  of  the  Kajar  princes,  from 
whom  the  present  shah  of  Persia  is  descended;  but  on  account  of '  its  situation  in  a 
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remote  corner  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  not.  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  metropolis  of 
Jrersia.  leheran,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Iran  from 
Mazanderan,  became  the  capital;  and  since  then  the  importance  of  A.  has  considerably 
sunk.  It  is  still  inclosed  by  a  dry  ditch  and  mud-wall,  3  m.  in  circumference,  but 
its  great  towers  have  disappeared.  Trade  has  increased  since  the  establishment  of  a 
Russian  consulate.  The  causeway  constructed  by  shah  Abbas  is  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  connects  A.  with  Khorassan,  Afghanistan,  etc.  Pop.  6000  to  8000.  The  t  is  a 
very  unhealthy  residence  during  the  summer  rains. 

ASTRiE  A,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  or  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora,  was  the  goddess 
of  justice,  the  last  of  all  the  goddesses  who  left  the  earth  when  the  golden  age  had 
passed  away  and  men  began  to  forge  weapons  and  perpetrate  acts  of  violence.  She  took 
her  place  in  heaven  as  the  constellation  Virgo  in  the  zodiac. — Greek  art  usually  repre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  pair  of  balances  in  her  hand,  and  a  crown  of  stars  on  her  head. — A.  is 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  planetoids  (q.v.). 

ASTRiE  A.  See  Coral  and  Madrepore. 

.  ASTRAG  ALUS,  a  bone  of  the  foot,  which,  by  a  convex  upper  surface  and  smooth 
sides,  forms,  with  the  leg-bones,  the  hinge  of  the  ankle-joint.  Its  lower  surface  is 
concave,  and  rests  on  the  os  calcis,  or  lieel-bone,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  strong  liga¬ 
ment.  In  front,  it  has  a  round  head,  which  rests  in  the  concavity  of  the  scaphoid, 
another  bone  of  the  tarsus,  and  upon  an  elastic  ligament,  its  pressure  upon  which  gives 
in  a  great  measure  the  necessary  elasticity  to  the  foot:  it  is  at  this  joint  that  inversion 
and  eversion  of  the  foot  take  place.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  A.  is  a  bone  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  member,  as  it  supports  the  weight  of  the  body  in  standing,  and  enters  into 
most  of  the  movements  of  the  foot.  It  is  occasionally  displaced,  generally  in  front  of 
the  outer  ankle. 

ASTRAG  ALUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leguminosce,  sub-order  papil- 
ionacm.  The  pod  is  more  or  less  perfectly  2-celled.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a 
terminal  leaflet.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  colder 
parts  of  the  old  world,  shrubby,  and  often  spiny,  or  unarmed  and  herbaceous.  A  number 
of  the  shrubby  species  yield  the  substance  called  tragacanth  (q.v.),  or  gum  tragacanth. — 
A.  boeticus,  an  annual,  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  with  upright  branching  stems,  is 
cultivated  in  Hungary,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  for  its  seeds,  which  are 
roasted,  ground,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  mixed  with  it  to  improve  its 
flavor. — The  sweet  milk-vetch,  or  wild  licorice  {A.  glycyphyllos),  a  native  of  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  perennial,  with  long  and  very  thick  roots,  which  penetrate  deep 
into  the  soil,  and  almost  prostrate  stems,  3  ft.  in  length,  is  occasionally  cultivated 
for  food  of  cattle,  yielding  a  very  abundant  herbage.  Cattle  are  not  fond  of  it  at  first, 
but  are  said  to  become  fond  of  it  after  being  accustomed  to  it  for  some  time.  The  roots 
have  somewhat  of  the  sweetness  of  licorice. 

ASTRAKHAN',  originally  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire,  but  united  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire  in  1554.  At  present,  A.  forms  one  of  the  s.e.  governments  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  and  is  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Caucasus;  on  the  w.,  by  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks;  on  the  n.,  by  the  government  of  Saratov;  and  on  the 
e.,  by  Orenburg.  Area,  50,000  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80,  688,750.  The  province  of  A.  is  almost 
entirely  a  barren  waste,  the  only  fertile  portions  being  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  which 
divides  the  province  into  two  equal  parts.  Salt  is  procured  from  the  marshes  of  the 
steppes,  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  sturgeon¬ 
fishing  in  the  Volga  is  as  much  as  2,500,000  rubles  (about  £400,000).  The  climate  varies 
from  70°  F.  in  summer,  to  13°  in  winter.  The  population  is  composed  of  diverse  ele¬ 
ments — Russian,  Tartar,  Georgian,  Armenian,  Bokharese,  Persian,  and  Hindoo. 

Astrakhan,  the  chief  t.  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  Volga,  and  near  the  Caspian  sea,  in  lat.  46°  21'  n.,  and  long.  48°  4'e.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  an  Armenian  bishop;  has  37  Greek,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  Prot¬ 
estant,  and  2  Armenian  churches;  15  mosques,  an  Indian  temple,  a  gymnasium,  a  sem¬ 
inary  for  priests,  a  botanical  garden,  and  many  manufactories.  Pop.  80,  57,700.  The- 
houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  irregularly  built.  The  fisheries  in  the  Volga  supply 
occupation  to  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  A.  and  its  neighborhood.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  exports  are  leather,  linen,  and  woolen  goods,  salted  sturgeon,  caviare,  and  isinglass. 
Imports  consist  chiefly  of  gold-embroidered  silken  goods  from  Persia,  silk  stuffs,  woolen 
goods,  rice,  rhubarb,  raw  silk,  drugs,  etc.  From  July  to  Oct.  the  neighborhood  of  A. 
is  frequently  visited  by  swarms  of  locusts. — A.  is  the  name  of  a  fine  description  of  fur, 
the  produce  of  a  variety  of  sheep  found  in  Bokhara,  Persia,  and  Syria. 

ASTRAL  SPIRITS.  The  star  (Gr.  astron)  and  fire  worship  of  the  eastern  religions: 
rested  on  the  doctrine  that  every  heavenly  body  is  animated  by  a  pervading  spirit,  form¬ 
ing  as  it  were,  its  soul;  and  this  doctrine  passed  into  the  religio-physical  theories  of  the 
Greeks  and  Jews,  and  even  into  the  Christian  world.  In  the  demonology  or  spirit- 
systems  of  Christendom  in  the  middle  ages,  A.  S.  are  conceived  of  sometimes  as  fallen 
angels,  sometimes  as  souls  of  departed  men,  sometimes  as  spirits  originating  in  file,  and 
hoverin0*  between  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  without  belonging  to  any.  one  of  these  piov- 
inces.  ^Their  intercourse  with  men  and  their  influence  were  variously  represented, 
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according  to  the  notion  formed  of  their  nature.  As  the  belief  in  spirits  and  witchcraft 
reached  its  height  in  the  15th  c.,  the  demonologists,  or  special  students  of  this  subject, 
systematized  the  strange  fancies  of  that  wild  period;  and  A.  S.  were  made  to  occupy 
the  first  rank  among  evil  or  demoniacal  spirits.  Paracelsus,  however,  and  others  attrib¬ 
uted  to  every  human  being  an  astral  spirit,  or  sidereal  element,  in  which  the  human 
soul,  or  spirit  proper,  is  thought  to  inhere,  and  which  lives  for  a  time  after  the  person 
dies. 

ASTRINGENTS,  medicines  employed  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the  animal  fibers 
and  canals,  so  as  to  check  fluxes,  hemorrhage,  and  diarrhea.  The  drugs  most  com¬ 
monly  used  as  A.  are  alum,  catechu,  oak-galls,  rhatany-root,  etc.  Many  of  the  vegetable 
A.  owe  that  property,  in  whole  or  in  great  part,  to  tannin.  A  severe  degree  of  cold  is  a 
powerful  astringent. 

ASTROCA'RYUM  (from  the  Gr.  astron,  a  star,  and  Jcaryon,  a  nut),  a  genus  of  palms, 
of  which  about  sixteen  species  are  known,  natives  of  tropical  America,  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  acute  and  formidable  spines — in  some  cases  a  foot  long — with  which 
almost  every  part — stem,  leaves,  spathe,  and  fruit-stalk — is  armed.  They  have  beauti¬ 
ful  pinnated  leaves ;  some  of  them  are  lofty,  others  are  of  very  moderate  height,  as  8  to 
15  ft.,  whilst  some  are  almost  or  altogether  stemless.  The  fruit  of  some  species  is  eat¬ 
able — a  juicy  pulp  covering  a  stony  seed — as  the  fruit  of  the  Muiiumuru  palm  (A. 
murumuru),  the  pulp  of  wdiich  is  said  to  resemble  a  melon  in  flavor,  has  a  sort  of  musky 
odor,  and  is  highly  esteemed.  It  is  a  palm  of  only  about  8  to  12  ft.  high,  abundant 
about  Para  and  elsewhere  on  the  Amazon.  Cattle  roam  the  forests  in  quest  of  its  fruit, 
and  swine  fatten  on  the  seed;  which  they  crush  with  their  teeth,  although  to  break  it 
requires  a  smart  blow  of  a  hammer,  and  in  hardness  it  almost  resembles  vegetable  ivory. 
Another  edible  fruit  is  that  of  the  Tucuma'  palm  (A.  tucuma),  abundant  in  the  same  regions. 
These  fruits  are  about  an  inch  long,  the  murumuru  ovate,  the  tucuma  almost  globular. 
The  tucuma  palm  is  30  to  40  ft.  high,  the  stem  encircled  with  narrow  rings  of  black 
spines,  which  are  disposed  with  beautiful  regularity.  The  Tucum  palm  (A.  vulgare),  a 
species  quite  distinct  from  the  tucuma,  and  more  lofty,  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Indians,  and  in  places  where  it  is  not  indigenous,  is  cultivated  with  care  for  the  sake  of 
the  epidermis  of  its  unopened  leaves,  of  which  they  make  cordage,  very  useful  for  bow¬ 
strings,  fishing-nets,  etc.  The  fiber  is  at  once  fine,  strong,  and  durable,  and  may  yet 
perhaps  become  important  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Beautiful  hammocks  are  made 
of  tucum  thread,  which  are  sold  at  about  £3  each,  or  if  ornamented  with  featlier-wTork 
borders,  at  twice  that  sum.  Martius,  in  his  great  work  on  palms,  has,  by  mistake,  rep¬ 
resented  the  tucuma  instead  of  the  tucum  palm  as  yielding  this  fiber.  See  Wallace,  Palm, 
Trees  of  the  Amazon,  Lond.,  1853.  The  fiber  is  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  terminal 
bud  or  column  of  unopened  leaves  which  rises  from  the  center  of  the  crown  of  foliage. 
The  tender  leaflets  are  then  carefully  stripped  of  their  epidermis,  in  pale,  ribbon-like 
pellicles,  which  shrivel  up  almost  to  a  thread.  These  are  tied  in  bundles  and  dried,  and 
are  afterwards  twisted  into  thread,  or  made  into  thicker  cords,  by  mere  rolling  and  man¬ 
ipulation. 

ASTROLABE  (from  two  Greek  words  signifying  “to  take  the  stars”),  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  any  circular  instrument  for  observing  the  stars.  Circular  rings, 
arranged  as  in  the  armillary  sphere  (q.v.),  were  used  for  this  purpose.  A  projection  of 
the  sphere  upon  a  plane,  with  a  graduated  rim  and  sights  for  taking  altitudes,  was  known 
as  an  A.  in  the  palmy  days  of  astrology,  and  was  the  badge  of  the  astrologer.  The  A. 
has  been  superseded  by  the  more  perfect  instruments  of  modern  astronomy. 

ASTROLOGY  meant  originally  much  the  same  as  astronomy,  “the  knowledge  of  the 
stars,”  but  was  at  length  restricted  to  the  science  of  predicting  future  events,  especially 
the  fortunes  of  men,  from  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  was  considered  the 
higher,  the  real  science;  while  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  stars  themselves,  their  places 
and  motions  (astronomy),  was,  till  a  very  recent  period,  cultivated  mostly  with  a  view  to 
(judicial)  astrology.  A.  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  superstition,  and  is  found 
prevailing  among  the  nations  of  the  east  (Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Hindoos,  Chinese)  at 
the  very  dawn  of  history.  The  Jews  became  much  addicted  to  it  after  the  captivity. 
It  spread  into  the  west  and  to  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Astrologers 
played  an  important  part  at  Rome,  where  they  were  called  Chaldeans  and  mathema¬ 
ticians;  and  though  often  banished  by  the  senate  and  emperors  under  pain  of  death,  and 
•otherwise  persecuted,  they  continued  to  hold  their  ground.  The  Roman  poet  Manilius, 
author  of  an  astronomical  poem  still  extant,  was  addicted  to  A. ;  and  even  Ptolemy  the 
astronomer  did  not  escape  the  infection,  which  in  his  time  had  become  universal,  It 
accords  well  with  the  predestinarian  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism,  and  was  accordingly 
cultivated  with  great  ardor  by  the  Arabs  from  the  7tli  to  the  13th  century.  Some  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers  argued  against  the  doctrines  of  A.,  others  received  them  in  a 
modified  form.  In  its  public  capacity,  the  Catholic  church  several  times  condemned  the 
system ;  but  many  zealous  Catholics,  even  churchmen  have  cultivated  it.  Cardinal  d’ Ailly, 
“  the  eagle  of  the  doctors  of  France”  (d.  1420),  is  said  to  have  calculated  the  horoscope 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  maintained  that  the  deluge  might  have  been  predicted  by  A.  For 
centuries  the  most  learned  men  continued  devoted  to  this  delusive  science;  Regiomon¬ 
tanus,  the  famous  mathematician  Cardan,  even  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  could  not 
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brim?  himself  tcTdenv T  ceiSP161  saw  Jbe  wea^ness  of  A.  as  a  science,  but  could  not 

the  flanets  and  tt  ^uaS  of“  Inder' them'  th^P°?!tiofls  ('“constellations”)  of 
death-blow^  to  A  wL  I!  w  mose  under  them.  I  he  Copermcan  system  gave  the 

seemed  absurd  that  all  tho  ^th th  iltSen  u™  f°Und  to  be  only  oue  of  the  planets,  it 
seemed  a osuid  that  all  the  others  should  be  occupied  in  influencing  it  The  argument 

has  really  little  force,  but  it  produced  the  effect.  Belief  in  A.  is  not  now  ostensibly  oro 

appeared  as  J^Pfaff  ?n  r* tTy’  thou§h,a  7few  s£litaiT  advocates  have  from  time  to  time 
the  last  and  S  Mnhnm  T7,  Astrologie  (Bamb. ,  1816).  But  it  still  holds  sway  in 
tlm  i^fornnt  !f  • aimedans  wherever  situated.  Even  in  Europe  the  craving  of 

^U(llar}t  ot  all  countries  for  divination  is  still  gratified  by  the  publication  of  multi- 

bebeve°Lfhc‘mUaCS  COntaming  astrol<>gical  predictions,  though  the  writers  no  longer 

w^wL™SagGS  ?f  0llrp0lfI  .wTriiers  are  unintelligible  without  some  knowledge  of  astro¬ 
logical  terms,  numbers  of  which  have  taken  root  in  the  language.  In  the  technical  rules 
by  which  human  destiny  was  foreseen,  the  heavenly  hauls  played  an  important  part 
Astrologers  were  by  no  means  at  one  as  to  the  way  of  laying  out  those  houses.  A  very 
general  way  was  to  draw  great  circles  through  the  n.  and  s.  points  of  the  horizon,  as 
meridians  pass  through  the  poles,  dividing  the  heavens,  visible  and  invisible,  into 
tweh  e  equal  par ts— six  above  the  horizon,  and  six  below.  These  were  the  twelve  houses, 
and  were  numbered  onward,  beginning  with  that  which  lay  in  the  e.  immediately  below 
the  horizon.  The  hist  was  called  the  house  of  life;  the  second,  of  fortune,  or  riches; 
the  thud  of  brethren;  the  fourth,  of  relations;  the  fifth,  of  children;  the  sixth,  of 
health ;. the  seventh  of  marnage ;  the  eighth,  of  death,  or  the  upper  portal;  the  ninth, 
of  religion;  the  tenth,  of  dignities;  the  eleventh,  of  friends  and  benefactors;  the  twelfth, 
of  enemies,  or  of  captivity.  1  lie  position  of  the  twelve  houses  for  a  given  time  and  place 
the  instant  of  an  individual  s  birth,  for  instance — was  a  theme.  To  construct  such  a 
plan  was  to  cast  the  person  s  nativity.  The  houses  had  different  powers,  the  strongest 
being  the  first;  as  it  contained  the  part  of  the  heavens  about  to  rise,  it  was  called  the 
ascendant,  and  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  cut  by  its  upper  boundary  was  the  horoscope. 
Each  house  had  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  its  lord,  who  was  strongest  in  his  own 
house. 


ASTRONOMY  (Gr.  astron,  a  star,  nomos,  a  law)  teaches  whatever  is  known  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  <  A.  may  be  properly  divided  under  three  heads.  1.  Geometrical  or 
Mathematical  A.,  including  the  exact  determination  of  the  numerical  and  geometrical  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies— that  is,  their  distances,  shapes,  magnitudes,  the  figures 
they  describe  in  their  motions,  etc.  2.  Physical  A.,  or  the  nature  of  the  powrnrs  or  forces 
that  carry  on  the  heavenly  motions,  the  lavTs  that  they  observe,  and  the  calculation' of 
the  motions  from  a  knowdedge  of  these  law’s.  3.  Sidereal  A.,  or  whatever  is  ascertained 
regarding  the  universe  of  the  fixed  stars.  Practical  A.  might  form  another  division, 
which  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  various  astronomical  instruments;  and  a  famil¬ 
iarity  generally  with  the  rules  and  calculations  by  which  the  requisite  results  are  deduced 
from  observations. 

Such  parts  of  this  extensive  subject  as  are  deemed  suited  to  the  present  work,  will  be 
found  under  their  appropriate  heads,  such  as  Aberration  of  Light,  Circle,  Comet, 
Equator,  Fixed  Stars,  Libration,  Parallax,  Planetoids,  Planets,  Precession, 
Refraction,  Solar  System,  Sun,  Time,  Transit  Instrument,  etc.  A  brief  sketch  of 
the  history  of  astronomical  discovery  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in  the  present  article. 

The  history  of  A.  dates  from  a  very  early  period.  It  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
sciences.  The  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  even  the  Greeks,  are  known 
to  have  investigated  the  heavens  very  long  before  the  Christian  era.  But  with  the  first 
four  nations,  A.  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  science — a  vague 
notion  built  up  out  of  crude  speculations,  rather  than  a  correct  theory  founded  on  sys¬ 
tematic  observation.  In  China,  A.  was  intimately  associated  writh  state  politics;  the 
Indians,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians  made  it  a  matter  of  religion;  and  each  of  these 
nations  applied  it  to  astrological  purposes.  In  Greece  alone  was  it  prosecuted  for  its  own 
sake. 

The  Chinese,  Chaldeans,  Hindoos,  and  Egyptians  each  claim  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  students  of  A.,  and  each  has  had  advocates  to  support  its  claim.  The  Tir- 
valore  tables  (asserted  by  the  Hindoos  to  belong  to  an  epoch  of  3102  years  b.c.— the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Cali-yug,  or  iron  age,  of  their  mythology— at  wdiich  period  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  is  said  to  have  occurred)  are,  so  far  as  their  date  is 
concerned,  altogether  unreliable.  Modern  calculations  have  conclusively  proved  that  no 
such  conjunction  could  possibly  have  taken  place  at  the  time  specified;  and  the  elements 
of  the  tables  are,  in  the  general  opinion  of  scientific  men,  of  a  character  far  in  advance 
of  the  actual  observations  of  that  period.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  epoch  is  fictitious 
—that  the  date  of  these  tables  is  fixed  much  earlier  than  their  internal  evidence  justifies; 
but  it  is  matter  of  dispute  wdiether  they  were  the  result  of  the  observations  of  Hindoos 
themselves  at  some  later  period  before  the  Christian  era,  or  w  hether  they  wrere  con¬ 
structed  after  that  era  from  data  furnished  to  them  by  the  Aiabs  oi  Greeks.  Those 
■yypo  hold  the  former  view,  quote  the  wTell-knowrn  mathematical  attainments  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  aversion  to  intercourse  writh  foreigners,  as  arguments  in  its  favor;  those  who 
support  the  latter,  point  out  that  the  tables  are  a  mean  between  those  of  Ptolemy  and 
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Albategnius,  or  A1  Batani,  a  distinguished  Arabian  astronomer,  and  therefore  likely  tp 
have  been  derived  from  these  two  sources.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  originality  of  these  tables,  may  refer  to  Delambre,  and  to  Bailly’s  Hist,  de  V Astrono- 

mie  Indienne. 

The  Chinese  have  astronomical  annals  claiming  to  go  back  2857  years  B.c.  In  these 
there  is  little  record  of  anything  but  of  the  appearance  of  comets  and  solar  eclipses;  and 
regarding  the  latter  phenomena,  they  tell  nothing,  save  the  fact  and  date  of  their  occur¬ 
rence.  Professional  astronomers  were  compelled  to  predict  every  eclipse  under  pain  of 
death.  The  popular  idea  was  that  an  eclipse  was  a  monster  having  evil  designs  on  the  sun, 
and  it  was  customary  to  make  a  great  noise  by  shouting,  beating  of  gongs,  etc.,  in  order  to 
frighten  it  away  from  its  solar  prey.  The  many  eclipses  which  the  Chinese  report  have 
been  recalculated,  but  not  more  than  one  anterior  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  could  be  veri¬ 
fied.  At  an  early  period,  however,  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  luni-solar  cycle  of  19  years  (introduced  into  Greece  by  Meton,  and  since  known  as 
the  Metonic  cycle),  and  they  had  also  divided  the  year  into  3654  days.  Solstitial  observ¬ 
ances  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  gnomon  in  the  lltli  c.  b.c.  To  the  burning  of  all 
scientific  books  by  one  of  their  princes  (Tsin-Clii-Hong-Ti),  221  b.c.,  the  Chinese  attrib¬ 
ute  the  loss  of  many  theories  or  methods  previously  in  use.  The  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  was  not  known  to  the  Chinese  until  400  a.d.,  but  long  prior  to  that  they  were 
familiar  with  the  motion  of  the  planets. 

The  mass  of  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  the  plains  of  Chaldea  being  the  primal  seat 
of  observative  A.  The  risings  and  settings  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  eclipses  were  sub¬ 
jects  of  observation  and  notation  by  their  priests  at  a  very  remote  period.  Simplicius 
and  Porphyry  mention  that  Aristotle  had  transmitted  to  him  from  Babylon,  by  order  of 
Alexander  the  great,  a  catalogue  of  eclipses  observed  during  1903  years  preceding  the 
conquest  of  that  city  by  the  Macedonians.  Ptolemy  gives  six  of  the  eclipses  from  this 
catalogue,  but  the  earliest  does  not  extend  further  back  than  720  b.c.  The  probability 
therefore  is  that  the  statement  of  Simplicius,  as  to  their  early  date,  is  an  exaggeration. 
In  these  observations,  the  time  is  only  given  in  hours,  and  the  part  of  the  diameter 
eclipsed  within  a  quarter;  but  rough  as  they  are,  they  are  the  earliest  reliable  observa¬ 
tions  extant;  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  modern  observations,  led  Halley  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  doctrine  of  the  moon’s  acceleration — that  is,  that  she  now  moves  round  the 
earth  with  greater  velocity  than  formerly.  It  is  remarkably  illustrative  of  their  habit  of 
diligent  observation,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  65854  days, 
during  which  the  moon  makes  about  223  synodical  revolutions,  and  experiences  the 
same  number  of  eclipses,  alike,  too,  in  order  and  magnitude,  comparing  cycle  with 
cycle.  The  clepsydra  as  a  clock,  the  gnomon  for  determining  the  solstices,  and  a  hemi¬ 
spherical  dial  for  ascertaining  the.  positions  of  the  sun,  were  used  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
they  have  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  zodiac  and  the  duodecimal  division  of  the 
day. 

The  Egyptians,  it  is  supposed,  were  the  first  instructors  of  the  Greeks  in  A.  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  observed  much  for  themselves.  The  meaning  of  what 
data  they  have  left  behind  them  can  be  guessed  at  only  in  a  few  instances.  No  mention  is 
made  by  Ptolemy  of  the  idea  ascribed  to  them,  that  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
moved  round  the  sun ;  the  probability  therefore  is,  Ptolemy  not  being  likely  to  overlook 
such  a  novel  theory,  that  they  entertained  no  such  notion  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  but  that 
it  is  an  after-thought  of  more  recent  ages.  From  the  accuracy  with  which  some  of  the 
pyramids  face  the  cardinal  points,  there  is  a  supposition  that  they  must  have  been  erected 
for  astronomical  purposes;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  is  stated,  that  Thales  taught  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  how  to  find  the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  the  shadow,  and  that  the  latter  informed 
Herodotus  that  the  sun  had  twice  been  seen  to  rise  in  the  west,  the  conclusion  is  that 
the  A.  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  very  meager  and  absurd. 

Up  to  this  time,  A.  is  little  else  than  tradition.  The  Greeks  have  the  honor  of  elevat¬ 
ing  it  into  a  reliable  history,  and  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Thales  (640  b.c),  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  school,  laid  the  foundation  of  Greek  A.  He  it  wras  wrlio  first  prop¬ 
agated  the  theory  of  the  earth’s  sphericity.  The  sphere  he  divided  into  five  zones.  He 
predicted  the  year  of  a  great  solar  eclipse,  but  this  it  is  now  supposed  he  must  have 
casually  succeeded  in  doing— the  Greeks  at  this  time  having  no  observations  of  their 
own  to  guide  them— by  means  of  the  Chaldean  saros,  or  period  of  18  years  and  10  days, 
which  gives  a  regular  recurrence  of  eclipses.  He  made  the  Greeks,  wdio,  prior  to  liis 
time,  were  content  to  navigate  their  vessels  by  the  Great  Bear— a  rough  approximation  to 
the  north — acquainted  with  the  lesser  constellation  of  that  name,  a  much  better  guide  for 
the  mariner.  His  system,  however,  contained  a  good  deal  of  absurdity.  Among  other 
things,  he  held  that  the  stars  were  composed  of  fire,  and  that  the  earth  was  the°center 
of  the  universe.  The  successors  of  Thales  held  opinions  which  in  many  respects  are 
wonderfully  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas.  Anaximander,  it  is  said,  held  that  the 
earth  moved  about  its  own  axis,  and  that  the  moon’s  light  was  reflected  from  the  sun. 
To  him  is  also  attributed,  on  somewhat  slender  authority,  the  belief  in  the  grand  idea  of 
the  plurality  of  worlds.  Anaxagoras,  who  transferred  the  Ionic  school  from  Miletus  to 
Athens,  is  said  to  have  offered  a  conjecture  that,  like  the  earth,  the  moon  had  habitations, 
hills,  and  valleys. 

Pythagoras  (500  b.c.),  who  wTas  the  next  astronomer  of  eminence,  wras  very  far  in  ad- 
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vance  of  his  predecessors.  He  promulgated,  on  grounds  fanciful  enough,  the  theory, 
the  truth  of  which,  however,  has  been  since  established,  that  the  sun  is  the  center  of 
the  planetary  world,  and  that  the  earth  circulates  round  it.  Pythagoras  also  first  taught 
that  the  morning  and  evening  star  were  in  reality  one  and  the  same  planet.  But  the 
views  of  Pythagoras  met  with  little  or  no  support  from  his  successors  until  the  time  of 
Copernicus.  Between  Pythagoras  and  the  advent  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  nearly  a 
couple  of  centuries  later,  the  most  prominent  names  in  astronomical  annals  are  those  of 
Meton  (432. b.c.),  who  introduced  the  luni-solar  cycle,  as  already  intimated,  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Euctemon,  observed  a  solstice  at  Athens  in  the  year  424  b.c.  ;  Callippus 
(330  b.c.),  who  improved  the  Metonic  cycle;  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  (370  b.c.),  who  brought 
into  Greece  the  year  of  3G5^  days,  and  wrote  some  works  on  A.;  and  Nicetas  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  who  is  reported  to  have  taught  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

To  the  Alexandrian  school,  owing  its  existence  to  the  munificent  Ptolemies,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  systematic  observations  in  A  Hitherto  the  truths  of  A.  rested 
on  no  better  evidence  than  the  conjectures  of  sagacious  minds,  and  these  being  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  met  with  but  little  acceptance  from  the  wrorld.  The 
Alexandrian  school  originated  a  connected  series  of  observations  relative  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  universe.  The  positions  of  the  fixed  stars  were  determined,  the  paths  of 
the  planets  carefully  traced,  and  the  solar  and  lunar  inequalities  more  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained.  Angular  distances  were  calculated  with  instruments  suitable  to  the  purpose  by 
trigonometrical  methods,  and  ultimately  the  school  of  Alexandria  presented  to  the  world 
the  first  system  of  theoretical  astronomy  that  had  ever  comprehended  an  entire  plan  of 
the  celestial  motions.  The  system  we  know  to  be  false,  and  inferior  to  the  Pythagorean 
notions;  but  it  had  the  merit  of  being  founded  upon  a  long  and  patient  observation  of 
phenomena,  a  principle  which  finally  brought  about  its  own  destruction,  while  the  pre¬ 
vious  theories  were  the  results  of  pure  hypothesis. 

The  most  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  school  are  the  attempts  made  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Aristarchus  of  Samos — the  pioneer  of  the 
Copernican  system,  as  Humboldt  calls  him — is  the  author  of  an  ingenious  plan  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  former.  See  Aristarchus  of  Samos. 

Among  other  eminent  members  of  this  school  were  Timocliaris  and  Aristyllus,  who 
made  the  observations  which,  together  with  observations  of  his  own,  enabled  Hippar¬ 
chus  (q.v.)  to  discover  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes;  Eratosthenes  (q.v.),  who  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  determine  on  true  principles  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  to 
clear,  as  Humboldt  expresses  it,  “  the  description  of  the  earth  from  its  fabulous  tradi¬ 
tions;”  and  Autolycus,  whose  books  on  A.  are  the  earliest  extant  in  the  Greek  language. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  by  far  the  greatest  name  we  have  yet  met  in  astronomical 
science — that  of  Hipparchus  of  Bithynia  (160-125  b.c.),  and  here  may  be  said  to  begin 
the  real  written  history  of  scientific  A. ;  for  not  until  his  era  were  there  facts  correct 
enough  and  sufficient  in  number  upon  which  to  build  a  sj^stem.  Hipparchus  was  at 
once  a  theorist,  a  mathematician,  and  an  observer.  He  catalogued  no  less  than  1081 
stars.  This  is  the  first  reliable  catalogue  we  have.  He  discovered,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes;  he  determined,  with  greater  exactitude  than 
liis  predecessors  had  done,  the  mean  motion  as  well  as  the  inequality  of  the  motion  of 
the  sun ;  and  also  the  length  of  the  year.  He  also  determined  the  mean  motion  of  the 
moon,  her  eccentricity,  the  equation  of  her  center,  and  the  inclination  of  her  orbit;  and 
he  suspected  the  inequality  afterwards  discovered  by  Ptolemy  (the  evection).  He 
invented  processes  analogous  to  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  was  the  first  to 
use  right  ascensions  and  declinations,  which  he  afterwards  abandoned  in  favor  of  lati¬ 
tudes  and  longitudes. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  demise  of  this  indefatigable  astron¬ 
omer,  we  meet  with  no  name  of  note.  Ptolemy  (130-150  a.d.)  is  the  next  who  rises 
above  the  mass  of  mediocrities.  Besides  being  a  practical  astronomer,  he  was.  accom¬ 
plished  as  a  musician,  a  geographer,  and  mathematician.  His  most  important  discovery 
in  A.  was  the  libration  or  evection  of  the  moon.  He  also  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
effect  of  refraction.  He  extended  and  improved  many  of  the  theories  of  Hipparchus, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  false  system  known  by  his  name,  and  which  was  universally 
accepted  as  the  true  theory  of  the  universe,  until  the  researches  of  Copernicus  exploded 
it.  The  Ptolemaic  system,  expounded  in  the  Great  Collection,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Arabs,  the  Almagest, — from  which  source  most  of  our  knowledge  of  Greek  A.  is  derived 
— placed  the  earth  immovable  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  making  the  entire  heavens 
revolve  round  it  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

With  Ptolemy  closes  the  originality  of  the  Greek  school.  His  successors  were  men 
of  no  mark,  confining  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  astrology,  or  to  comments  on 
earlier  writers.  It  is  to  the  Arabs  that  we  owe  the  next  advances  in  A.  They  com¬ 
menced  making  observations  762  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  A1  Mansur,  who  gave 
great  encouragement  to  science,  as  did  also  his  successors,  the  good  Haroun  Alraschid 
and  A1  Mamoum,  both  of  whom  were  themselves  diligent  students  of  A.  For  four 
centuries  the  Arabs  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  science  with  assiduity,  but  tliej  aie 
chieflv  meritorious  as  observers.  They  had  little  capacity  for  speculation,  and.  thiougli- 
out  held  the  Greek  theories  in  superstitious  reverence.  They,  however,  determined  with 
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much  more  accuracy  than  the  Greeks  had  done  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  solar  eccentricity;  and  the  length  of  the  tropical  year 
was  ascertained  within  a  few  seconds  of  the  truth.  The  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabian 
school  were  Albategnius  or  A1  Batani  (880  a.d.),  who  discovered  the  motion  of  the  solar 
apogee  (see  Anomalistic  Year),  and  who  was  also  the  first  to  make  use  of  sines  and  versed 
sines  instead  of  chords;  he  corrected  the  Greek  observations,  and  was  altogether  the 
most  distinguished  observer  between  Hipparchus  and  the  Copernican  era;  and  Ibn- 
Yunis  (1000  a.d.),  an  excellent  mathematician,  who  made  observations  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  determining  the  disturbances  and  eccentricities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  who 
was  the  first  to  use  cotangents  and  secants. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Persia,  an  observatory  was  erected  by  a  descendant  of  the 
renowned  warrior  Genghis  Khan,  where  some  tables  were  constructed  by  Nasir-Eddin; 
and  at  Samarcand,  Ulugh  Beg,  a  grandson  of  Timur,  made,  in  1433  a.d.,  many  obser¬ 
vations,  and  the  most  correct  catalogue  of  stars  which,  up  to  his  time,  had  been 
published. 

In  the  13tli  c.,  A.  was  again  introduced  into  western  Europe,  the  first  translation 
from  the  Almagest  being  made  under  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  about  1230; 
and  in  1252  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  science  by  the  formation  of  astronomical  tables 
under  the  auspices  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile.  An  Englishman,  named  Holywood  (Sacro- 
bosco),  in  1220  wrote  a  book  of  great  repute  in  its  day  on  the  spheres,  chiefly  abridged 
from  Ptolemy;  and  among  others  who  did  much  to  promote  a  taste  for  A.  were  Purbach 
(1460),  Ilegiomontanus  (John  Muller),  who  died  in  1476,  and  Waltherus,  a  pupil  of  the 
latter,  who  made  numerous  observations  of  merit. 

We  now  come  to  the  illustrious  name  of  Copernicus  (b.  1473,  d.  1543),  to  whom  was 
reserved  the  grand  honor  and  the  danger — for  there  is  ever  danger  in  bringing  old 
notions  into  disrepute  by  introducing  new  systems  of  truth — of  exploding  the  Ptolemaic 
idea,  and  of  promulgating  a  correct  though  imperfect  theory  of  the  universe.  His  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  some  part  a  revival  and  systematic  application  of  the  opinions  said  to  have 
been  held  by  Pythagoras.  It  makes  the  sun  the  immovable  center  of  the  universe, 
around  which  all  the  planets  revolve  in  concentric  orbits,  Mercury  and  Venus  within 
the  earth’s  orbit,  and  all  the  other  planets  without  it.  In  the  Copernican  theory,  there 
were  many  of  the  old  notions  which  have  since  been  exploded.  It  is  a  current  belief 
that  Copernicus,  afraid  to  state  boldly  such  heterodox  views  of  the  universe  as  those 
he  entertained,  gave  them  forth  in  the  form  of  an  hypothesis.  Humboldt,  in  his  second 
volume  of  Cosmos  (p.  345),  denies  that  he  did  so.  This  distinguished  authority  says: 
“  The  language  of  Copernicus  is  powerful  and  free,  and  bursts  forth  from  his  inmost 
convictions,  and  thus  sufficiently. refutes  the  ancient  opinion,  that  he  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  system  which  is  immortalized  by  his  name,  as  an  hypothesis  made  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  calculating  astronomers,  or  for  one  which  has  but  a  probable  foundation.” 
The  same  author  also  refutes  the  popular  notion  that  Copernicus  died  a  few  hours  after 
receiving  a  printed  copy  of  his  book.  He  was  broken  down  in  body  and  mind  when 
his  work  On  the  Revolutions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  was  brought  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
die  until  “  many  days  afterwards,  on  the  24tli  May,  1543.” 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Copernicus  were  Rheinhold,  who  constructed  the 
Prutenic  tables;  Recorde,  who  was  the  first  to  write  on  A.  in  English;  and  Nonius,  a 
Portuguese,  who  invented  a  method  for  dividing  the  circle.  The  study  of  A.  was 
also  much  aided  about  this  time  by  the  liberality  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
William  IV. 

Decidedly  the  most  industrious  observer  and  eminent  practical  astronomer  from  the 
time  of  the  Arabs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c.  was  Tycho  Brahe  (b.  1546,  d.  1601). 
Considerable,  odium  attaches  to  him  on  account  of  his  repudiation  of  the  Copernican 
system,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  time  of  Tycho  that  system  was  not 
supported  by  the  conclusive  evidence  we  are  now  in  possession  of.  Tycho’s  system, 
which  made  the  sun  move  round  the  earth,  and  all  the  other  planets  round  the  sun,  they 
moving  with  it  round  the  earth,  explained  all  natural  phenomena  then  observed  equally 
well,  while  it  must  have  appeared  more  probable  than  the  crude  and,  at  that  era,  unde- 
monstrable  theories  of  Copernicus.  Tycho  Brahe  compiled  a  catalogue  of  777  fixed 
stars,  more  perfect  than  any  that  had  previously  appeared.  He  made  the  first  table  of 
refractions,  and  discovered  the  variation  and  annual  equation  of  the  moon,  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes,  and  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  rejected  the 
.trepidation  of  the  precession,  which  had  hitherto  injuriously  affected  all  tables.  He 
also  made  some  interesting  cometary  investigations. 

To  his  researches  are  mainly  due  the  discovery  by  Kepler  (b.  1571,  d.  1630)  of  those 
famous  laws  which  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  See  Kepler,  To  Kepler  is  due 
the  credit  of  divesting  the  Copernican  system  of  its  absurdities.  Kepler  is  also  said  to 
have  had  some  notion  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Galileo  Galilei  (b.  1564,  d.  1642)  first  applied  the  telescope  (which  he  made  from  a 
general  description  of  the  instrument  of  Hans  Lipperliey  of  Holland,  who  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  telescope)  to  the  investigation  of  the  heavens.  He  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  the  inequalities  on  the  moon’s  surface.  The  important  discoveries  of  the 

four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of  Saturn — not  then  distinctly  recognized  as  a  circle _ 

the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  the  crescent  form  of  Venus,  followed  in  quick  succession. 
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nf°t»Sr«??&?tlIlg  ?16  CoPernican  doctrine  of  tlie  world,  Galileo  incurred  the  displeasure 
ot  the  priests,  and  was  compelled  by  the  Inquisition  to  retract  his  opinions. 

ut  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  are  not  to  be  suspended  by  the  recantation  of  a 
philosopher  forced  by  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft.  The  earth  moved  grandly  on  round 
the  sun  in  spite  of  both;  and  scientific  truth  was  now  too  old  to  remain  in  the  restrictive 
leading-strings  of  any  ecclesiasticism. 

,  Tke  next  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  A.  brings  us  to  England  and  Newton  (b.  1642, 
d.  1<^7).  In  the  interval,  practical  A.  had  profited  largely  by  the  logarithms  of  Napier;  the 
mathmatical  researches  of  Descartes;  the  application  of  the  telescope  to  the  quadrant  by 
Gascoigne,  an  Englishman,  and  afterwards  by  Auzout  and  Picard;  by  Komer’s  dis¬ 
covery  ot  the  progressive  motion,  and  measurement  of  the  velocity,  of  light;  by  the 
invention  of  yemier;  and  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks  by  Huygliens,  who 
also  brought  into  use  the  spiral  spring,  and  made  some  valuable  observations  on  the  ring 
and  satellites  of  Saturn;  as  well  as  by  the  investigations  of  Norwood,  Horrocks,  Hooke, 

.  velius,  Gilbert,  Leibnitz,  and  Dominicus  Cassini,  to  the  last  of  whom  especially  the 
scientific  world  owes  much.  Among  a  variety  of  other  valuable  observations  and  dis¬ 
coveries  may  be  mentioned  his.  thorough  investigation  of  the  zodiacal  light,  his  deter- 


upon  ins  discovery  ot  tne  law  ot  gravitation,  upon 
winch  the  common  belief  is  he  was  led  to  speculate  by  the  fall  of  an  apple.  Newion 
announced  his  discovery  in  the  Principia  in  1687,  which  was  briefly  that  every  particle  of 
matter  is  attracted  by,  or  gravitates  to,  every  other  particle  of  matter,  with  a  force 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distances.  The  first  gleam  of  this  grand 
conclusion  is  said  to  have  so  overpowered  Newion  that  he  had  to  suspend  his  calculations, 
and  call  in  a  friend  to  finish  the  few  arithmetical  computations  that  were  incomplete. 
This  discovery  is  perhaps  the  grandest  effort  of  human  genius  of  which  wTe  have  any 
record.  Newion  also  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  revolution  of  comets  round 
the  sun  in  conic  sections,  proved  the  earth’s  form  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  gave  a  theory 
of  the  moon  and  tides,  invented  fluxions,  and  wrrote  upon  Optics. 

While  the  foundations  of  physical  A.  were  thus  broadly  laid  by  Newton,  Flamsteed 
— the  first  astronomer-royal  at  Greenwich,  to  whom,  until  recently,  scant  justice  has 
been  done — and  Halley  were  greatly  improving  and  extending  the  practical  department 
of  the  science.  To  the  former  wre  are  indebted  for  numerous  observations  on  the  fixed 
stars,  on  planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  and  for  a  catalogue  of  2884  stars.  His  Historia 
Ccelestis  formed  a  new  era  in  sidereal  A.  Dr.  Halley,  who  succeeded  Flamsteed  as 
astronomer-royal,  discovered  the  accelerated  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  and  certain 
inequalities  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  but  he  is  most  famed  for  his  successful  investigations 
into  the  motions  and  nature  of  comets.  His  successor  was  Dr.  Bradley,  who,  in  the 
year  of  Newton’s  death,  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light,  wdiich 
furnishes  the  only  direct  and  conclusive  proof  we  have  of  the  earth’s  annual  motion. 
To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis.  He 
was,  besides,  an  unwearied  observer,  and  left  behind  him  at  his  death  upwards  of  60,000 
observations.  Altogether,  Bradley’s  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  honored  names  in 
modern  A.  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  was  appointed  to  the  observatory  after  Bradley,  origi¬ 
nated  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

Merely  to  mention  the  names  of  men  who  from  the  death  of  Bradley  to  the  present 
time  have  added,  by  theory  and  practice,  to  our  knowledge  of  A.,  would  extend  this 
synopsis  much  beyond  the  limit  necessarily  assigned  to  it.  If  the  18th  c.  opened  with 
lustre  derived  from  the  physical  demonstrations  of  Newton,  it  closed  magnificently  with 
the  telescopic  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  who  added  to  our  universe  a  primary 
planet  (Uranus)  with  its  satellites,  gave  two  more  satellites  to  Saturn,  resolved  the  milky- 
way  into  countless  myriads  of  stars,  and  unraveled.the  mystery  of  nebuhne  and  of  double 
and  triple  stars.  Laland,  Lagrange,  Lacaille,  and  Delambre,  in  the  latter  hall  of  the 
18th  c.,  did  much  by  their  researches  and  analyses  to  systematize  and  improve,  the 
science  of  A.  The  instrumental  means  of  observation  were  also,  during  that  time, 
brought  to  high  perfection.  Laplace,  in  his  great  work  the  Mecanique  Celeste  (1799- 
1808),  gave  what  further  proof  w^as  needed  of  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  the  Newtonian 


theory. 

The  19th  c.  opened  with  the  discovery  of  the  four  small  planets — Ceres,  in  1801,  by 
Piazza;  Pallas  and  Vesta  by  Olbers — the  former  in  1802,  and  the  latter  in  1807 ;  and  Juno, 
by  Harding,  in  1804.  In  ‘1845,  Hencke  discovered  the  fifth  of  this  group  revolving 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  to  which  the  name  of  Astrsea  was  given;  and  by  the  end  of 
1879,  200  planetoids  (q.v.)  had  been  discovered.  The  greatest  event  of  the  century  has 
been  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  in  1846. 

Observations  upon  Uranus  had  shown  the  motions  of  that  planet  to  present  great 
irregularities,  which  could  not  be  explained  by  the  action  ot  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and 
after  carefully  examining  the  analytical  theory  of  Uranus,  Leverrier,  a  young  academi¬ 
cian  of  France,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  published  the  elements  of  an  undiscovered  planet, 
the  cause  of  the  perturbations.  He  boldly  predicted  its  existence,  calculated  its  mass, 
and  referred  to  its  place  in  the  heavens;  and  scarcely  a  month  afterwards,  on  the  23d  of 
Sept  ,  the  hitherto  concealed  object  (Neptune)  was  found  by  M.  Galle  of  Berlin.  But 
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it  has  only  been  by  accidental  circumstances  that  France  has  the  honor  of  this  remark¬ 
able  achievement.  Mr.  Adams  of  Cambridge  had  arrived  at  results  more  perfect  than 
those  of  Leverrier,  and  had  communicated  them  to  Mr.  Challis,  professor  of  A.  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  Sept.,  1845,  a  year  before  the  discovery  of  the  planet,  and  nearly  a  year  before  the 
publication  of  Leverrier’s  final  calculations.  Mr.  Challis,  it  appears,  commenced  a 
search  for  the  planet  on  July  29th,  and  on  Aug.  4th  and  12tli,  lie  actually  seized  the 
planet,  and  recorded  two  positions  of  it,  but  did  not  recognize  it,  through  not  comparing 
his  observations,  which  a  pressure  of  occupation,  and  an  impression  that  the  discovery 
required  a  much  more  extensive  search,  prevented.  But  for  this,  and  the  non-publication 
of  the  Cambridge  mathematician’s  results  at  the  time  they  were  forwarded  to  Sir  George 
Airy  in  Oct.,  1845,  the  honorable  position  of  M.  Leverrier  would  have  been  occupied  by 
Mr.  Adams,  and  that  of  M.  Galle  by  Mr.  Challis. 

The  century,  however,  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  laborious  efforts  to  correct, 
systematize,  and  extend  the  results  of  former  discoveries.  Admirable  and  extensive 
catalogues  of  stars  and  double  stars,  and  of  nebuke,  have  been  made;  and  optical  and 
other  instruments  have  been  brought  to  what  appears  almost  a  state  of  perfection,  lord 
Rosse’s  reflecting  telescope,  with  a  speculum  6  ft.  in  diameter,  being  the  triumph  of 
modern  mechanical  and  mathematical  skill.  In  more  recent  years,  research  has  been 
directed  chiefly  towards  the  physical  nature  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  by 
means  of  spectrum-analysis.  See  Spectrum;  Sun. 

ASTRUC,  Jean,  1684-1766;  a  French  physician.  He  had  the  anatomical  chair  in 
Toulouse,  became  professor  after  Chirac  in  Montpellier  medical  college,  regent  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  physician  to  the  king.  His  attention 
wras  given  chiefly  to  venereal  and  sexual  diseases,  in  which  he  is  regarded  as  excellent 
authority,  his  Be  Morins  Venereis  Libri  Sex  being  known  in  most  languages.  He  wrote 
also  on  diseases  of  women,  and  on  obstetrics. 

AS'TUR.  See  Falconhue  and  Goshawk. 

ASTU  RIAS,  a  northern  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Santander,  on  the 
s.  by  Leon,  on  the  w.  by  Galicia,  and  on  the  n.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.  The  low7  hills  of 
Leon  and  Old  Castile  rise  gradually  to  the  mountain-chain  which  forms  the  s.  boundary, 
and  tow7ersto  a  height  of  about  11,000  ft.  in  the  summit  Pena-de-Pefiaranda.  The  main 
road  from  Leon  to  Oviedo  passes  over  the  mountain-chain  at  Pajares.  The  northern 
slopes  are  broken  by  steep  and  dark  valleys  or  chasms,  which  are  among  the  wildest  and 
most  picturesque  in  Spain.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  even 
as  late  in  the  year«as  August.  The  climate  is  damp;  clouds  hang  almost  continually 
about  the  peaks,  gathering  to  them  the  fogs  of  the  Atlantic.  From  the  mass  of  calcare¬ 
ous  rock,  marble  crags  rise  from  200  to  more  than  400  ft.  The  principal  kinds  of  wood, 
are  oak,  chestnut,  silver,  and  Scotch  firs.  Some  of  the  forests  in  the  remoter  districts 
are  very  superb.  Alpine  pasturage  decks  the  slopes,  and  a  richer  covering  of  green  is 
found  in  the  narrow  valleys.  In  the  wider  valleys,  the  soil  yields  barley,  wdieat,  maize, 
figs,  olives,  grapes,  oranges.  The  coasts  have  good  fisheries.  The  chief  minerals  of  the 
province  are  copper,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  coal.  The  pasturage  of 
the  higher  valleys  supports  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  with  numerous  horned  cattle. 

A.  was  never  firmly  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  but  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to  the 
Goths  in  the  8tli  century.  Here  the  famous  Pelayo  wTas  made  king  in  718  a.d.  ;  and  his 
successors,  after  contending  successfully  against  the  Arabs,  were  made  kings  of  Leon  in 
the  10th  century.  The  Asturian  still  boasts  of  his  independence  as  a  free  hidalgo,  and 
is  simple  in  manners  and  brave,  but  less  industrious  and  sociable  than  his  neighbors  in 
Biscay  and  Galicia.  Many  Asturians  leave  their  province  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  and  after  saving  money,  return  to  dwell  among  their  native  hills  and 
valleys.  They  have  been  termed  the  Swiss  of  Spain;  and  they  are  equally  faithful  and 
fond  of  money.  Among  them,  the  Vaqueros  form  a  distinct  caste,  intermarrying  among 
themselves,  and  leading  a  nomadic  course  of  life,  spending  the  winter  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  summer  on  the  hills  of  Leytariegos.  Oviedo,  the  capital  of  A.,  has,  since  1833, 
given  its  name  to  the  wdiole  province.  The  other  considerable  towms  are  the  ports 
Gijon  and  Aviles.  The  wdiole  area  of  A.  includes  3686  sq.m.,  with  a  population  of  (1877) 
576,352. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Spanish  king  has  the  title  of  prince  of  A.,  professedly  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  English  prince  of  Wales,  having  been  taken  at  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  in  1388,  when  his  daughter  married  the  eldest  son  of  Juan  I. 

ASTY'AGES,  the  last  king  of  Media,  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares,  595  b.c.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  a  dream,  A.  gave  his  daughter  Nandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of 
eminence;  and,  again  led  by  a  dream  which  gave  him  alarm,  he  sent  Harpagus  to 
destroy  the  child  which  wras  the  fruit  of  the  marriage.  But  the  child  w7as  hidden  away 
by  a  shepherd,  and  it  wras  after  many  years  that  his  existence  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  A.,  who  easily  discovered  the  boy’s  parentage.  A.  punished  Harpagus  for  deceiving 
him,  and  Harpagus  instigated  Cyrus  (the  child  now  grown  up)  to  lead^a  revolt,  through 
which  A.  was  made  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  took  the  scepter.  A.  was  treated  mildly,  but 
kept  a  prisoner  until  his  death.  * 

ASUAY',  Assuay,  or  Azuay,  a  department  of  Ecuador,  being  all  of  the  s.  and  e. 
portion  of  the  republic,  on  the  e.  slope  of  the  Andes,  between  5°  s.  and  1°  n.,  and  68°  to 
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80  w. ,  about  120,000  sq.m,;  pop.  243,459.  There  is  a  large  desert  in  the  west,  but  the 
eastern  part  is  fertile,  being  watered  by  several  affluents  of  the  Amazon.  The  chief 
employments  are  catLe  breeding,  agriculture,  and  the  gathering  of  cinchona  bark.  Loia 
and  Cuenca  are  the  chief  towns. 

<^o^UNCION',  Nubstra  Senora  dela,  or  ASSUMPTION,  the  capital  of  Paraguay, 

non  Smr3  4-?  011  the,e*,^an^^  the  Paraguay  river;  pop.  of  the  city,  ’83,  abt. 

ii  ‘o  City  was  founded  in  lo36,  and  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  capital  of 
all  the  Spanish  territory  along  the  Rio  cle  la  Plata.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and  side- 
wfflks  are  rare.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  a  single  story,  and  but  a  few  have  tiled 
roofs,  the  greater  number  being  little  better  than  huts  of  skeleton  bamboo,  plastered 
with  mud.  Ilieie  aie. a  cathedral  and  two  or  three  other  churches,  from  one  of  wdiich 
the  bones  of  Dr.  Erancia,  the  celebrated  dictator,  were  stolen  and  taken  no  one  knows 
whither.  The  city  hall  is  a  tolerable  edifice;  the  government  residence  is  of  but  one 
storj .  Theie  are  a  quay,  an  arsenal,  and  workshops  for  ship  repairing.  The  place  is 
intensely  waim  in  summer,  but  not  especially  unhealthy.  In  the  suburbs  are  some  fine 
residences;  and  lecently  cemeteries  have  been  provided  for  the  dead,  hitherto  buried 
under  the  city  churches.  A.  has  railway  connection  with  Axul  southward,  and  with 
Mercedes  and  Cliivilcoy  westward,  and  a  large  commerce  with  the  provinces  along  the 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay  rivers. 

ASYLUM,  a  place  of  refuge.  In  ancient  times,  sacred  places,  especially  the  temples 
and  altars  of  the  gods,  were  appointed  as  asylums  to  which  criminals,  as  well  as  perse¬ 
cuted  individuals,  might  flee  for  refuge ;  and  to  molest  them  in  such  places  was  regarded 
as  an  impiety.  An  analogous  institution  is  found  in  the  laws  of  the  Jew's  as  described 
in  the  35tli  chapter  of  Numbers,  where  six  “cities  of  refuge”  are  appointed  for  persons 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  Among  the  Greeks  in  early  times,  these  asylums  might  be 
sometimes  useful  in  preventing  hasty  retribution;  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  w’ere  so 
much  abused  that  their  sanctity  was  in  a  great  measure  disregarded.  Thus  Pausanias, 
who  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva,  wTas  taken  and  slain  there  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
in  other  cases  the  refugee  was  compelled  to  leave  the  A.  by  fire  or  starvation.  In  Rome, 
the  emperor  Tiberius  abolished  all  such  places  of  refuge  from  law,  excepting  those  in 
the  temples  of  Juno  and  Aesculapius.  The  custom  of  allowing  to  real  or  supposed  crimi¬ 
nals  a  place  of  safety  in  temples,  W'as  also  adopted  by  the  Christian  church.  In  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  great,  the  churches  were  made  asylums;  and  Theodosius  II. 
extended  the  privilege  to  all  courts,  alleys,  gardens,  and  houses  belonging  to  the  church. 
In  681  a.d.,  the  synod  of  Toledo  extended  the  privilege  of  A.  to  a  space  of  30  paces 
around  every  church.  In  the  lawdess  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  the  influence  of  the 
church  often  prevented  deeds  of  gross  injustice  and  violence;  but  the  sanctity  of 
churches  w^as  abused  by  criminals;  and  this  led  to  several  modifications  which  gradually 
destroyed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  (q.v.).  In  England,  it  w'as  abolished  by  acts  passed 
in  1534  and  1697.  The  word  A.  is  now  applied  to  places  of  shelter  for  unfortunate  or 
destitute  persons,  and  especially  to  hospitals  for  the  insane.  See  Lunacy. 

AS  YMPTOTE  (Gr.  not  coinciding),  a  line  that  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  some 
-curve  without  ever  meeting  it,  An  example  of  an  A.  will  be  seen  under  Hyperbola. 
As  another  illustration,  let  AB  be  a 
straight  line  wiiich  can  be  produced  to 
any  length  towards  B.  Take  any  point, 

C,  without  the  line,  and  draw  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  reaching  to  any  distance,  D,  be¬ 
yond  the  line;  setoff  any  equal  distances, 

E — 1,  1 — 2,  2 — 3,  etc.,  along  AB;  and 
draw'  Cl d,  C2 d',  C3 d" ,  etc.,  making  Id, 

2d',  3d",  etc.,  equal  to  ED.  Nowr,  it  is 
evident  that  each  of  the  points  d,  d',  etc., 
is  nearer  to  the  line  AB  than  the  one  to 
the  left  of  it;  if,  therefore,  a  curve  is 

traced  through  these  points  (the  curve  is  . 

called  the  conchoid),  it  must  continually  approach  the  line  AB.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
evident  that  the  curve  can  never  meet  AB;  for  a  line  drawn  from  C  to  any  point  in  AB, 
liowTever  distant  that  point,  must,  wrhen  produced  cross  AB.  AB  is  thus  an  A.  to  the 
curve.  To  the  senses,  indeed,  the  curve  und  line  soon  become  one,  becciuse  <dl  phjsic&l 
or  sensible  lines  have  breadth.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  mathematical  lines  (see  Line) 
that  the  proposition  is  true;  and  the  truth  of  it  has  to  be  conceited  by  an  effoit  of  puie 
reason,  for  it  cannot  be  represented. 

ATACAMA,  a  department  in  s.w.  Bolivia  on  the  Pacific;  70,181  sq.m.;  pop.  5273. 
It  is  mostly  a  barren,  sandy  desert,  entirely  uninhabitable;  but  in  the  n  part  there  are 
fertile  valleys.  The  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron;  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
alum,  and  salt  are  common.  Cobija  is  the  cliiel  town,  on  the  Pacific,  about  **  s.  lat. 
Northward  in  the  province  is  the  volcano  Atacama,  18,000  ft.  high. 

AT  VC  A'MA  a  province  in  n.  Chili ;  a  narrow  strip  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific, 
s.  of  Bolivia;  41 !  120  sq.m. ;  pop.  ’75,  72,446.  The  copper  and  silver  mines  are  the  richest 
known  •  of  silver  there  are  about  250,  and  of  copper  nearly  1000  mines.  Since  the  dis- 
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covery  of  silver  by  the  shepherd  Juan  Godoy,  in  1832,  the  product  has  been  considerably 
over  $100,000,000.  The  town  of  Chanarcillo  is  on  the  site  of  the  silver  discovery,  51  m.  s.e. 
of  Copiapo,  the  capital  of  the  province,  with  railway  connection.  The  first  railway  built 
in  South  America  connects  the  capital  with  Caldera,  the  best  ocean  port  of  Chili. 

ATACAMITE,  an  ore  of  copper,  found  as  a  crust  on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna, 
especially  on  those  of  Vesuvius  erupted  in  the  years  97,  1804,  1820,  and  1822.  It  occurs 
abundantly  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  as  at  Atacama  in  Peru,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name;  at  Remolinos,  Santa  Rosa,  and  other  districts  in  Chili;  and  at  Sarapaca  in 
Bolivia,  where  it  is  associated  in  veins  with  ores  of  silver.  The  natural  varieties  of  A. 
are  crystallized,  massive,  and  pulverulent  or  granular.  The  massive  or  compact  variety 
is  usually  reniform,  with  a  fibrous  structure.  The  crystals  are  short  and  needle-shaped; 
the  primary  form  is  a  rhombic  prism.  It  has  been  sometimes  described  as  a  chloride  of 
copper,  but  incorrectly;  and  sometimes  as  a  liydrochlorate  (muriate)  of  copper;  it  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  protoxide  of  copper  with  chloride  of  copper.  It  is 
a  rich  and  productive  ore,  containing  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of  copper.  The  percentage 
composition  of  various  specimens  of  A.  is  as  follows: 

Copper  Muriatic 
protoxide.  acid. 

Compact  atacamite .  72.0  16.3 

“  “  .  76.5  11.0 

Sandy  atacamite .  70.5  11.5 

Crystallized  atacamite .  73.0  16.2 

A.  often  forms  on  the  surface  of  copper  exposed  to  the  air  or  sea- water;  and  the 
greenish  incrustation  observed  on  antique  bronze  utensils,  weapons,  and  other  articles, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  cerugo  nobilis ,  is  composed  of  this  salt.  On  some  antique 
bronzes  from  Egypt  the  A.  is  crystalline.  Atacamite  is  worked  in  South  America  as  an 
ore  of  copper;  and  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  England  to  have  the  metal  extracted 
therefrom.  See  Copper. 

ATAHUALPA,  the  favorite  son  of  Huayna  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  who  died  in  1525, 
about  seven  years  before  Pizarro’s  arrival  in  Peru.  The  mother  of  A.  not  being  of  the 
pure  Inca  blood,  her  son  was  formally  excluded  from  inheriting  the  throne;  but  his 
handsome  figure,  bold  spirit,  and  quick  intelligence  so  won  upon  the  affections  of  his 
father,  that,  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  it  to  be  his  will  that  A.  should  receive  as  his 
portion  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quito  (recently  conquered),  while  Huascar,  his  eldest 
son,  should  possess  Peru.  For  five  years  the  brothers  lived  on  terms  of  real  or  apparent 
friendship;  but  at  length  the  restless  ambition  of  A.,  who  was  constantly  aspiring  to 
new  conquests,  excited  the  uneasiness  of  Huascar,  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  was  induced  to 
send  an  envoy  to  his  brother,  with  instructions  to  require  him  to  render  homage  for  his 
kingdom  of  Quito.  A.  fired  at  the  proposal,  and  war  was  instantly  declared.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  veterans  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  invaded 
Peru,  and  in  the  spring  of  1532  completely  defeated  Huascar  on  the  plains  of  Quipaypan, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuzco,  the  native  Peruvian  metropolis,  only  a  few  months  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Huascar  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Xauxa.  Then  followed,  according  to  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  a  series  of  atro¬ 
cious  massacres  of  all  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  Incas ;  but  his  statements  are 
so  monstrous,  and  possess  so  little  congruity,  that  they  are  rejected  by  Prescott  as 
intrinsically  incredible.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards  had  disembarked  at  Tumbez; 
and  after  a  long,  brave,  and  perilous  march  through  the  unknown  country,  Pizarro,  at 
the  head  of  his  200 cavaliers,  approached  the  victorious  camp  of  A.,  where  he  found  some 
50,000  men  assembled.  By  a  daring  but  diabolical  statagem,  Pizarro  obtained  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  king,  who  had  come  to  visit  him  in  a  friendly  spirit.  While  a 
priest  was  explaining  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  power  of  the  pope  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  how  the  pope  had  presented  Peru  to  the  Spanish  monarch, 
in  whose  name  they  had  come,  A.,  indignantly  interrupting  him,  told  him  that  the  pope 
(whoever  he  was)  must  be  a  crazy  fool  to  talk  of  giving  away  countries  which  were 
not  his  own.  When  he  inquired  on  what  authority  such  claims  were  made,  the  priest 
pointed  to  the  Bible,  on  which  A.  dashed  the  book  on  the  ground,  and  the  fields  began 
to  fill  with  Indians.  The  moment  was  critical.  The  crime  which  Pizarro  had  resolved 
upon  the  night  before  must  be  executed  then  or  never.  He  waved  a  white  scarf,  which 
was  the  signal  agreed  upon.  The  mysterious  artillery  poured  sudden  death  into  the  ter¬ 
rified  masses  of  Peruvians,  while  the  Spanish  cavalry  rode  them  down  with  merciless 
fury.  Confusion  seized  the  natives;  they  submitted — being  unarmed — to  this  horrible 
butchery,  only  anxious  to  save  their  sacred  Inca;  but  all  their  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
proved  unavailing,  and  after  exhausting  hours  in  the  miserable  work  of  murder,  the 
inhuman  Spaniards  succeeded  in  capturing  him.  A.  was  treated  with  a  great  show  of 
kindness  at  first,  and  more  especially  when  he  offered,  as  a  ransom,  “  not  merely  to 
cover  the  floor,  but  to  fill  the  room  in  which  he  stood  with  gold  as  high  as  he  could 
reach.”  When  A.’s  brother,  Huascar,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  heard  of  "this,  he  offered 
still  more  advantageous  terms  for  himself.  To  prevent  this,  A.  had  him  secretly  assas¬ 
sinated.  The  golden  treasure  which  was  to  constitute  the  ransom  of  A.  now  began  to 
pour  in,  and  at  length  A.  demanded  his  freedom.  This  Pizarro  refused  to  grant,  and 
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trid  '  i a£ter  m^oh  base  ‘^acheryon  the  part 
29th  of  Aug.,  1533  he  was  led  to  the  e^h't™  condemned  to  he  burned.  On  the 
tenee  was  commuted  toTdeatMjy* strangtdation  *  asreeU18  l°  be  “  his  sen- 

Calvdonian  b<Wr  (a  qv,  i  i  CUS’  and  to°  v  a  prominent  part  in  the  chase  of  the 

she  imposed  on  thlm  RP1n f  ?hmany.  but  wa?  merciless  in  tiie  conditions  which 

snc  imposed  on  them.  Being  the  swiftest  of  mortals,  she  offered  to  become  the  wife 

conq^red '  byT  td??^ peUalt^of  de\eat  beiaS  death.  At  length  she  was 
conquered  oy  a  tuck  of  one  Meilamon,  whom  she  was  compelled  to  marry.  He 

obtained  fiom  \  enus  a  gift  of  three  golden  apples,  which  he  successively  dropped  in 

the  i  ace ;  and  A.  was  so  charmed  by  their  beauty,  that  she  could  not  refrain  fromstoop- 

m  to  gather  them,  and  so  lost.— Mention  is  made  of  another  A.  in  Greek  antiquity  to 

same11  &  dlfferent  ParentaSe  1S  assigned,  but  regarding  whom  the  myth  is  essentially  the 

ATARAIPU ,  a  term  signifying  devil’s  rock.  It  is  applied  to  one  of  the  most  singu- 

f^niimeDf  •  mi  lie/onn’ a  gmmte  pyramid  in  British  Guiana,  which  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  about  900  ft.,  wooded  for  rather  more  than  one  third  of  the  height  but 
bare  thence  to  the  peaked  summit.  G 

A^ASCO  SA,  a  co.  in  s.  Texas  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Nueces;  1262  sq.m  • 
pop.  70,  2  7 33.  _  The  climate  is  good,  soil  sandy  and  easily  cultivated,  but  stock-raising 
is  the  main  business.  Co.  seat,  Pleasanton.  Pop.  of  co.,  ’80,  4217 — 279  colored. 

ATAUL  PHUS,  Ataulf,  or  Adolf,  the  brother-in-law  of  Alaric,  and  his  successor 
as  king  of  the  Visigoths.  He  assisted  Alaric  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  after  A.’s  death 
w^ent  to  Gaul,  taking  as  a  captive  Placidia,  sister  of  the  Roman  emperor  Honorius;  and 
she  afterwards  became  his  wife.  Jornandes  says  A.  took  Rome  a  second  time,  carried 
off  Placidia,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Honorius  which  was  solemnized  by  the  marriage 
with  Placidia  in  the  forum ;  that  A.  was  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome  in  Gaul,  and  went  to 
Spain  to  suppress  insurrections  of  the  Vandals,  where,  according  to  others,  he  was  assas¬ 
sinated. 


AT  AVISM,  in  physiology,  the  resemblance  of  a  man  or  other  animal  to  a  remote 
progenitor,  as  a  man  who  resembles  his  great-grandfather  and  not  the  intermediate 
parents.  Watson,  in  a  lecture  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  cited  this  case:  A  deaf-mute 
married  a  woman  whose  hearing  was  normal;  they  had  two  children;  a  deaf-mute 
son  who  left  no  children,  and  a  daughter  with  perfect  hearing,  who  married  a  man 
with  perfect  hearing,  and  became  the  mother  of  two  deaf-mute  daughters  and  a  hear¬ 
ing  son;  this  son  married  a  woman  with  perfect  hearing,  and  by  her" had  a  deaf-mute 
son;  one  of  the  daughters  married  a  deaf-mute  and  bore  a  son  whose  hearing  was 
perfect.  There  are  some  diseases  of  hereditary  nature  that  lie  dormant  for  two  or  three 
generations  and  then  develop,  such  as  insanity  and  consumption.  Darwin  uses  rever¬ 
sion  as  nearly  synonymous  with  A.,  to  denote  not  merely  the  recurrences  of  long  lapsed 
physical  traits,  but  even  the  returning  to  a  remote  variety  of  species.  Domestic  animals 
running  wild  will  gradually  lose  their  civilized  development  and  become  like  wild 
animals  of  their  species.  All  the  wild  horses  in  America  are  from  stock  imported  from 
the  old  world,  yet  they  are  nearly  of  one  color,  size,  and  form.  Darwin,  looking  further 
back,  suggests  that  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  striped  horse  or  mule  indicates  descent 
from  some  equine  genus  long  ago  extinct. 

AT'AXY  LOCOMOTOR,  a  nervous  disease  showing  itself  in  disordered  movements 
of  the  limbs  of  locomotion.  It  is  not  paralysis,  but  loss  of  power  to  order  harmoni¬ 
ously  the  muscles  that  move  the  body  and  maintain  equilibrium.  It  begins  insidiously 
and  grows  slowly.  The  earlier  symptoms  are  disorder  of  vision,  uneasiness  in  the  back, 
with  shooting  pains  through  the  limbs;  increasing  or  perverted  sensibility,  and  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  genito-urinary  functions.  Later,  the  victim  feels  that  his  walking  is  not  firm 
and  sure;  that  there  is  some  soft  substance  between  his  feet  and  the  ground;  he  walks 
with  difficulty,  and  with  short  and  hurried  steps;  each  leg  is  lifted  well  up,  but  as  he 
moves  it  forward,  it  is  thrown  out  from  him  and  the  heel  descends  with  force  while 
the  sole  comes  awkwardly  after  it.  He  now  requires  the  aid  of  vision  to  walk  at  all, 
and  looks  steadily  at  his  feet  or  at  a  point  a  little  in  front  of  them,  and  he  cannot 
make  a  sudden  turn  without  great  risk  of  falling.  If  he  stand  erect  with  his  feet 
together  or  nearly  so,  and  take  his  eyes  off  them,  he  begins  to  totter  and  would  fall  if 
not  supported.  These  phenomena  are  not  the  result  of  weakness  of  motor  power,  but 
only  of  defective  muscular  co-ordination.  Diminished  sensibility  in  the  feet  and  legs 
is  usual  in  this  disease.  The  upper  limbs  are  sometimes  affected,  so  that  though  the 
hands  retain  all  their  natural  muscular  power,  the  sufferer  cannot  unfasten  a  button, 
or  pick  up  a  pin,  or  feed  himself.  '  At  later  stages  the  disease  renders  walking  impossi- 
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ble,  the  legs  moving  loosely  about,  and  the  control  of  the  sight  upon  the  feet  ceasing: 
Then  the  patient  takes  to  his  bed,  the  pains  and  jerking  of  the  limbs  increase,  the- 
motor  power  is  quite  gone,  and  he  sinks  under  complete  exhaustion  or  some  intercur¬ 
rent  disease.  Although  usually  going  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  disease  is  sometimes 
arrested,  and  appears  to  be  quite  conquered,  particularly  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  most, 
cases  it  extends  over  several  years.  A.  L.  arises  from  disease  of  a  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  viz. :  the  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  nerve  roots,  which  become  atrophied 
and  indurated.  The  exciting  causes  are  not  well  understood,  but  exposure  to  cold, 
over  exertion,  privation,  intemperance,  and  mental  anxiety  have  been  suggested  as  prob¬ 
able.  It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  is  more  common  among  males  than  females. 
It  is  developed  usually  not  till  middle  life,  from  the  age  of  30  to  50.  Beyond  allevi¬ 
ation  of  pain  little  can  be  done  by  medicine,  though  many  remedies  have  been  tried. 
Electricity  has  been  recommended  by  eminent  authorities.  Perhaps  the  best  course  is. 
to  attend  carefully  to  the  general  health  and  regimen, 

ATBA'RA,  or  Baiir-el-Aswad.  See  Nile,  ante. 

ATCHAFALAY'A,  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  delta.  It  forms  so  large  an  angle: 
with  the  main  river,  that,  after  a  course  of  only  130  m.,  it  enters  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
120  m.  to  the  w.  of  New  Orleans.  From  the  Red  river,  which  enteis  the  Mississippi  just 
above  its  own  point  of  departure,  the  A.  had  received  so  much  driftwood,  as  formed 
at  last  a  stationary  raft  10  m.  long,  220  yds.  broad,  and  18  ft.  deep — an  obstacle  to  navi¬ 
gation  which  the  state  of  Lousiana  required  4  years  to  remove. 

ATCHAFALAY'A  BAYOU,  an  outlet  of  Red  river  in  Louisiana,  connecting  also 
with  the  Mississippi  and  flowing  southward  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  225  m. 
long,  and  navigable  for  steamers. 

ATCHEEN',  a  kingdom  forming  the  n.w.  part  of  Sumatra;  area,  2260  sq.m.;  pop. 
500,000;  in  95°  20'  to  97°  40'  e.  long.,  and  2°  50'  to  5°  40'  n.  lat.  The  interior  is  mountain¬ 
ous — Abong  Abong,  11,000  ft.;  Loose,  11,000;  the  Golden  mountain,  6460;  Batu  Gapit, 
6155;  Tampat  Tuan,  4020.  The  natives  are  well  made,  industrious,  intelligent,  treach¬ 
erous.  In  1873,  the  Dutch  declared  war,  and  though  at  first  repulsed,  may  now  be  said 
to  have  conquered  the  country.  A.,  the  capital,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  5° 
35'  n.  lat.,  and  95"  26'  e.  long.,  in  a  large  valley  formed  by  ranges  of  hill,  of  which  the 
Golden  mountain  is  the  highest.  Pop.  36,000.  They  barter  for  opium  with  Penang  and 
Singapore,  pepper,  edible  nests,  gold-dust,  camphor,  benzoin,  sulph-ur,  satin-wood,  betel- 
nuts,  etc. 

ATCHEVEMENT  is  a  term  nearly  equivalent  to  armorial  bearings,  and  is  often  used 
when  speaking  of  the  arms  of  a  deceased  person  as  displayed  at  his  funeral  or  else- 
wiiere.  In  this  sense  it  is  more  commonly  used  in  its  abbreviated  form  of  hatch¬ 
ment  (q.v.). 

ATCHISON,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas  on  the  Missouri  border;  424  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80, 
26,668.  Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation.  The  central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  intersects.  Co.  seat,  Atchison. 

ATCHISON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri  between  the  Missouri  and  Nodaway  rivers; 
crossed  by  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  railroad;  675  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
14,556.  Agriculture  is  the  only  business.  Co.  seat,  Rockford. 

ATCHISON,  a  city  of  Kansas,  seat  of  justice  of  Atchison  co.,  on  the  Missouri,  25  m. 
from  Leavenworth;  pop.  ’80,  15,106.  It  is  one  of  the  great  railroad  centers  of  the 
country,  being  the  terminus  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  of  a  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  of  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  of  the  central  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  of  the  Atchison,,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  with 
a  great  variety  of  manufactures. 

ATCHISON,  David  R.,  b.  Ky.,  1807.  He  was  in  the  Missouri  legislature  in  1834, 
and  a  county  judge  in  1841,  but  wTas  immediately  chosen  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where 
he  at  first  opposed,  and  finally  advocated,  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territories. 
He  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  became  the  especial  cham¬ 
pion  of  those  who  were  determined  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas.  Defeated  in  this 
purpose.  A.  retired  to  private  life. 

A  TE*,  according  to  Homer,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter— or  of  Eris,  as  Hesiod  says— 
was  a  vengeful  goddess,  ever  attending  dysnomia,  or  transgression  of  law,  though  she 
herself  prompted  men  to  such.  She  was  banished  from  Olympus  by  Jove,  whom  she 
had  incited  to  take  an  oath  of  which  he  subsequently  repented.  She  then  traveled  to 
and  fro  over  the  earth  with  great  rapidity,  always  intent  on  exercising  a  pernicious  influ¬ 
ence  on  mankind.  But  her  steps  were  followed  by  the  goddesses  Litai  (prayers),  benevo¬ 
lent  daughters  of  Jove,  who  healed  those  who  had  been  afflicted  by  A.  The  tragic 
writers  describe  A.  as  the  goddess  of  retribution.  Their  representations  almost  identify 
her  with  Nemesis  and  Erinnys. 

AT’ELES  (Gr.  incomplete),  a  genus  of  American  monkeys,  of  the  division  with  long 
prehensile  tails,  to  which  the  name  Sapajou  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  collectively  applied. 
In  the  genus  A.,  the  head  is  round,  and  the  facial  angle  about  60°;  the 'limbs  are 
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remarkably  long  and  slender,  upon  which  account  the  English  name  Spider  Monkey 
(q.v  )  ts  sometimes  used  as  a  generic  designation;  and  the  forelimbs  are  either  entirely 
destitute  of  a  thumb,  or  have  a  mere  rudimentary  one,  a  peculiarity  in  allusion  to  which  the 
name  A.  was  given.  .  The  name  coaita  or  quata  is  frequently  given  to  some  of  the  species 
ot  A  but  is  sometimes  limited  to  A.  paniscus,  as  spider  monkey  sometimes  is  to  A. 
ai  achnoides.  One  of  the  best  known  species  is  the  marimonda  {A.  belzebub),  a  common 
monkey  of  Guiana,  and  which  occurs  in  immense  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco. 


.  ATELIERS  NATIONAUX,  or  National  Workshops,  a  term  under  which  such 
institutions  became  renowTned  in  connection  with  the  French  revolution  of  1848.  In 
almost  all  countries  and  ages,  there  have  been  projects  for  organizing  labor  under 
public  authority,  designed  generally  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  obviating  the  distress 
caused  by  casual  depressions  in  trade.  However  distinctly  the  law's  of  political  economy 
wrere  laid  down  on  the  point,  it  could  alwrays  be  said  that  these  wTere  merely  theoretic, 
and  there! ore  this  one  instance  of  practical  experiment,  however  calamitous  in  its  day, 
left  behind  it  a  valuable  lesson.  The  principles  of  political  economy  on  this  matter  are 
that  competition  only  can  fix  the  extent  to  which  labor  is  required  in  any  department, 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  must  be  remunerated;  that  it  is  this  competition  which  gives 
the  workman  a  stimulus  to  labor  effectively  and  profitably;  and  that  if  this  stimulus 
wTere  withdrawn,  and  all  were  paid  alike,  wdietlier  they  worked  well  or  ill,  all  would 
work  ill,  the  public  would  be  losers,  and  the  large  fund  out  of  which  laborers  are 
supported  under  the  competitive  system  wrould  cease  to  exist.  Immediately  on  the 
formation  of  the  provisional  government  in  Feb.,  1848,  a  permanent  department 
was  established,  called  The  Committee  of  the  Government  for  the  Workmen.  This  establish¬ 
ment  acted  on  the  doctrine  that  all  workmen  were  entitled  to  have  a  living  provided  for 
them  on  a  certain  uniform  scale.  They  did  not  forcibly  abolish  private  employment, 
but  they  held  out  inducements  which  made  workmen  leave  and  employers  break  up  the 
existing  establishments.  Consequently,  nearly  all  the  Parisian  workmen  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  government,  and  others  flocked  in  from  other  quarters  in  alarming  numbers. 
It  was  found  that  these  crowds  of  men,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  employment  by 
the  state,  had  very  little  idea  of  the  duty  of  working,  even  were  there  distinct  emplo}mient 
for  them.  But  when  the  body  had  increased  to  considerably  above  a  hundred  thousand, 
the  government  found  that  they  had  this  ever-increasing  mass  to  feed,  and  nothing  to 
feed  them  with,  since  trade  thus  meddled  with  was  in  reality  ruined.  It  was  conse¬ 
quently  found  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  system,  and  the  result  wTas  the  bloody 
battle  of  Paris,  which  brought  about  the  restoration  of  despotism.  One  incidental 
experiment  will  perhaps  best  explain  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  wdiole  system.  In 
the  Hotel  Clicliy,  1500  tailors  were  assembled  to  make  uniforms  for  the  new  garde  mobile. 
The  men  were  to  receive  among  them  for  the  completed  work  as  much  as  an  army- 
contractor  would  have  demanded.  In  the  meantime  they  were  paid  two  francs  a  day  of 
subsistence  money;  the  rest  was  to  be  divided  among  them  at  the  end.  The  men  w'ere 
buoyed  up  with  the  notion  that  they  were  to  receive  not  only  their  own  proper  wages, 
but  the  indefinite  and  enormous  sum  which  they  supposed  to  form  the  profit  of  the 
contractor,  forgetting  that  such  profit  seldom  exceeds  about  three  per  cent.  Their 
disappointment  was  great  when  they  found  nothing  to  divide.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
loss.  When  paid  their  two  francs  —  not  much  more  than  half  what  they  obtained  when 
employed  by  a  contractor  —  they  wTere  paid  more  than  the  value  of  their  labor  and  the 
profit  of  the  transaction  to  boot.  The  reason  is  pretty  obvious.  Each  man  working  for 
himself,  and  paid  for  his  work  on  the  competitive  system,  exerted  himself;  but  when 
one  man’s  exertions  went  virtuall}r  for  nothing,  unless  he  got  the  1499  others  to  exeit 
themselves  to  the  same  amount,  all  were  alike  lazy. 


ATELLA  NiE,  Fabulce  Atellance  (also  styled  Ludi  Osci),  a  kind  of  popular  drama  in 
Home,  first  introduced  from  Atella,  a  t.  in  Campania,  between  Capua  and  Naples. 
After  the  Greek  drama  had  been  brought  to  Home  by  Livius  Andronicus,  the  old [tabula} 
Atellance  were  still  retained  as  interludes  and  after-pieces.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Greek  satiric  drama,  although  the  character  of  both  was  to  some  extent  the 
same.  In  the  latter,  satyrs  figured;  while  the  former  personated  real  Oscan  characters. 
The  Macchus  and  Bucco  of  the  Fabulce  Atellance  may  be  considered  the  origin  of  the 
modern  Italian  arlecchino  (harlequin),  and  other  characters  of  the  same  stamp  they 
were  the  favorite  characters;  spoke  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  excited  laughter  by  itsquamt 
old-fashioned  words  and  phrases.  The  A.  were  neither  so  dignified  as  the  comad  la 
prcetextata,  nor  so  low  as  the  comcedia  tabernaria,  but  indulged  in  a  kind  of  genial  and 
decent  drollery.  The  caricature  was  at  first  always  pleasant,  and,  though  quizzical,  it 
did  not  lapse  into  obscenity,  like  the  mimi.  Respectable  Roman  youths,  who  could  not 
appear  as  actors  in  the  regular  Greek  drama  without  losing  caste,  were  allowed _to  take 
nart  in  the  A  A  few  fragments  in  these  popular  farces  have  been  collected  by  Botlie  n 
h  Scenicorum  Fragments  (Leip.,  1834).  See  also  Munk,  Be  Fabuhs 

Atellanis  ( Leip.,  1840). 

A  TEMPO  (Ital  )  in  time.  A  term  used  to  denote  that,  after  some  shoit  lelaxation 
in  the  time,  the  performer  must  return  to  the  original  degree  of  movement. 
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A  TEMPO  GIUSTO  (Ital.),  in  correct  time.  A  term  used  to  denote  that,  after  a  recita¬ 
tive,  the  performer  should  keep  the  music  true  and  correct,  which,  during  the  recitative, 
had  been  altered  to  suit  the  action  and  passion  of  the  scene. 

A'TESHGA  (the  place  of  fire),  a  spot  on  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  on  the  w.  coast 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Guebres,  or  Persian  fire-worship¬ 
ers,  who  visit  it  in  large  numbers,  and  bow  before  the  holy  flames  which  issue  from 
the  bituminous  soil.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  from  its  center,  in  clear  dry 
weather,  creeps  forth  a  blue  flame  (caused  by  the  ignition  of  the  naphtha),  which  shines 
with  great  brightness  by  night. 

ATES'SA,  a  t.  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chieti,  and  23  m.  s.s.e.  from  Cliieti. 
It  has  a  beautiful  collegiate  church,  and  several  other  churches  and  convents.  Pop. 
5200. 


ATEU'CHUS.  See  Beetle  and  Scarab^eus. 

ATH,  or  Aath,  a  strongly  fortified  t.  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  Belgium,  situated 
on  the  Dender,  in  lat.  50°  36'  n.,  long.  3°  46'  e.  It  has  an  arsenal,  hospital,  and  college, 
and  important  manufactures  of  linen,  calicoes,  lace,  gloves,  cutlery,  large  hammers,  etc., 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade.  Pop.  8260.  The  ancient  church  of  St.  Julien  in  A.  is 
noted  for  its  extraordinarily  high  tower.  The  town  has  been  several  times  besieged  and 
taken:  in  1697,  by  Catinat  and  Yauban;  in  1706,  by  the  allied  forces  under  the  Dutch 
gen.  Owerkerke;  in  1745,  by  the  French  after  a  short  siege;  and  in  1792,  by  the 
forces  of  the  republic  under  Berneron. 

ATHABAS'CA,  a  river  and  lake  in  the  n.w.  of  America,  forming  part  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  lying,  therefore,  in  the  n.w.  territory  of  the 
Canadian  dominion.  The  river  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains  near  Mt.  Brown,  the 
highest  point  in  the  range.  Its  actual  source  is  the  small  lake,  already  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  America  as  the  Committee’s  Punch  Bowl,  which  sends  its  tribute  at  once 
through  the  A.  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  through  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific.  Its 
general  course  is  n.e.,  till,  after  passing  through  A.  lake,  or  rather  crossing  its 
w.  end,  it  turns  towards  the  n.w.,  and  after  a  course  of  30  or  40  m.,  unites  with  the 
Peace  river,  from  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  form  the  Slave  river,  which,  again, 
after  passing  through  Great  Slave  lake,  takes  the  name  of  the  Mackenzie. — Lake  A. 
receives  nearly  all  its  waters  from  the  A.  river,  and  is  probably  unique  in  this,  that  its 
principal  feeder  traverses  not  its  length  but  its  breadth,  and  that  not  in  its  middle,  but  at 
its  extremity.  The  lake’s  single  outlet  is  the  river  A.  The  lat.  is  about  59°  n.,  and  the 
long,  between  102°  and  116°  w.,  the  length  230  m.,  and  the  average  width  20. 

ATHABASCA,  Can.  See  page  896. 

ATHABAS'CAS,  Indians  of  British  North  America  along  the  Arctic  ocean  and  from 
Hudson’s  bay  westward  to  the  Pacific.  There  are  several  tribes,  of  whom  the  best 
known  are  the  Umpquas,  the  Tinnes,  the  Dog  Ribs,  and  the  Beavers.  It  is  thought  that 
there  are  from  30,000  to  32,000  of  them.  They  are  peaceable  and  to  some  extent  indus¬ 
trious.  There  are  other  A.  Indians  on  the  Mexican  border  from  Texas  to  California, 
among  them  the  savage  and  warlike  Apaches,  and  their  opposites,  the  quiet  Navajoes 
and  the  Lipans.  These  tribes  are  about  17,000  in  all.  They  say  that  their  ancestors  came 
from  the  west  over  seas  and  islands  of  snow  and  ice;  possibly  a  glimmeringof  a  Tartar 
origin.  They  are  larger  and  have  more  beard  than  other  Indians. 

ATHA-BEN-IIAKEM,  or  Alhakem-ibn-Atta.  See  Mohammedan  Sects,  ante. 

ATHALI'AH,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  married  Jelioram,  king  of  Judah, 
who  d.  885  b.c.  After  the  death  of  her  son  Ahaziah,  who  succeeded  him,  but  reigned 
for  only  one  year,  she  paved  her  own  way  to  the  throne  by  putting  to  death  (as  she  sup¬ 
posed)  all  the  seed-royal.  “But  Jehosheba,  the  daughter  of  king  Jelioram,  sister  of 
Ahaziah,  took  Joasli,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  and  stole  him  from  among  the  king’s  sons,  who 
were  slain.”  The  young  prince  thus  rescuod  was  privately  educated  in  the  temple,  and, 
after  A.  had  reigned  six  ^ears,  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  placed  Joasli  on  the  throne  (878 
b.c.).  A.,  hearing  the  noise  attending  the  coronation,  hastened  to  the  temple,  where  the 
people  were  shouting,  “  God  save  the  king!”  As  she  looked  round  in  astonishment  on 
the  young  king,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be  dead,  surrounded  by  priests,  Levites,  rulers, 
captains,  and  a  rejoicing  multitude,  she  ‘  ‘  rent  her  clothes,  and  cried,  ‘  Treason !  treason !  ’  ” 
By  the  command  of  the  high-priest,  she  was  led  out  of  the  temple,  and  slain  in  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  palace.  The  house  of  Baal,  with  its  altars  and  images,  was  broken  down. 
This  narrative  (2  Kings  xi. ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  10-12,  xxiii.)  is  the  subject  of 
Racine’s  drama,  Athalie. 

ATHA'NAKIC,  a  king  of  the  western  Goths,  whose  settlements  lay  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  lower  Danube,  in  the  4th  century.  Having  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Roman  empire  when  the  imperial  armies  were  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of 
Procopius,  war  was  declared  against  him  by  the  emperor  Yalens.  A.  acted  strictly  on  the 
defensive  during  two  campaigns,  in  which  the  Romans  gained  no  advantage  over  him; 
but  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  (369  a.d.),  he  hazarded  a  general  battle,  and  was  defeated,’ 
whereupon  he  sued  for  peace,  and,  with  that  object,  had  a  conference  with  Yalens  in  a 
boat  on  the  Danube.  Peace  was  concluded,  and  A.  had  his  attention  occupied  in  settling 
dissensions  arising  out  of  the  Arian  controversy  which  then  agitated  his  people,  when 
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the  first  advance  of  the  Huns  on  Europe  alarmed  the  Gothic  nation.  A.  attempted  to 
secuie  the  eastern  borders  of  his  kingdom;  but  the  Huns  forced  the  passages  of  the 
Dnieper  defeated  the  Goths,  and  advanced  in  great  force  into  the  plains  of  Dacia.  When, 
m  o/4  the  western  Goths  were  received  by  the  Romans  as  allies,  and  had  settlements 
granted  them  on  the  s.  of  the  Danube,  A. ,  with  apart  of  his  people,  refused  to  accom¬ 
pany  them,  lemoving  to  the  west,  and  fortifying  himself  against  the  new  enemy.  In  380, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  when  he  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  empire,  and 
removed  to  Constantinople,  where  he  met  with  a  cordial  and  honorable  reception  by  the 
emperor  I  lieodosms.  At  this  time  died  Fritigern,  the  king  of  the  Goths  that  had  settled 
on  the  s.  ot  the  Danube;  and  A.  being  made  king  of  the  whole  western  Gothic  nation, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  behalf  of  the  whole,  which  had  the  effect  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  that  people  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  empire.  He  d.  at  Constantinople  in  381. 


ATHANASIAN  CREED,  the  third  of  the  three  ecumenical  symbols,  derived  its  name 
from  its  composition  being  attributed  to  Athanasius;  it  is  also  known,  from  its  initial 
words  in  Latin,  as  the  creed  Quicunque  Vult.  The  first  part  of  this  creed  contains  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  Trinity;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  Modern 
criticism  has  called  in  question  the  title  of  Athanasius  to  be  considered  the  author  of  this 
creed.  It  was  known  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c.,  but  not  under  its  present 
name.  It  is  spoken  of  as/‘  Athanasius’s  Tract  on  the  Trinity,”  in  some  articles  of  the 
middle  of  the  8tli  c. ,  and  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  “as  the  faith  of  the  holy  prelate 
Athanasius,  in  the  council  of  Autun,  about  670.  Athanasius  himself  makes  no  mention 
of  this  creed,  although  its  doctrines  are  essentially  his;  nor  do  any  of  the  church  fathers. 
Other  two  circumstances  speak  against  its  authenticity:  it  is  in  Latin,  and  Athanasius 
wrote  in  Greek;  the  expressions,  again,  are  different  from  those  used  by  Athanasius  in 
speaking  of  the  same  things.  By  Protestants,  therefore,  and  even  by  most  Catholics,  its 
Athanasian  origin  has  been  given  up,  and  its  production  has  been  assigned  with  most 
probability  to  the  5tli  c.,  and  to  Gaul;  Hilary,  archbishop  of  Arles  (about  430),  being 
conjectured  to  be  the  author.  The  title  of  Athanasian  probably  became  attached  to  it 
■during  the  Arian  controversy  in  Gaul,  as  being  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Arian  system,  and  which  would  naturally  be  called  Athana¬ 
sian  from  its  chief  propounder.  It  was  received  into  the  public  offices  of  the  Gallic 
church  in  the  7tli  c.,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  10th  c.  it  was  adopted  at  Rome  and  all 
over  the  west.  In  Britain,  it  was  probably  in  use  as  early  as  800.  The  Greek  church 
was  late  in  receiving  it,  and  even  then  not  without  altering  the  article  concerning  the 
“Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  reformers  adhered  to  the  A.  C.,  and  Luther  called 
it  “a  bulwark  of  the  apostles’  creed.”  Even  those  churches  that  do  not  in  anyway 
acknowledge  it  as  a  symbol  (as  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Britain  and  America,  as  well 
as  the  independents)  generally  accept  its  doctrines. 

The  A.  C.  is  the  most  rigid  and  intolerant  of  the  three  Catholic  symbols,  and  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy;  and  though  still  generally  received  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  Catholics,  the  regard  once  had  for  it  has  declined.  The  points  in  this  creed  that 
give  offense  to  some  are  defended  by  others,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  drawn  up  for  the 
sake  of  gratuitously  dogmatizing  on  abstruse  speculative  truths,  but  to  counteract  other 
dogmas  which  were  held  to  be  dangerously  heretical.  Waterland,  in  his  Critical  History 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed ,  says:  “  The  use  of  it  will  hardly  be  thought  superfluous  so  long 
as  there  are  any  Arians,  Photinians,  Sabellians,  Macedonians,  Apollinarians,  Nestorians, 
or  Eutychians  in  these  parts.”  (See  articles  under  these  heads.)  With  respect  to  what 
are  called  the  “ damnatory  clauses”  (the  clauses,  namely:  “Which  faith  except^every 
one  do  keep  wrhole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingl}r;  and: 
“  This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved  ”), 
the  churches  wdiicli  adopt  the  creed  do  not  mean  by  them  to  imprecate  curses,  but  to 
declare,  as  a  logical  sequence  of  a  true  faith  being  necessary  to  salvation,  that  those  who 
do  not  hold  the  true  faith  are  in  danger  of  perishing;  as  it  is  said,  Mark  xvi.  16,  “He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.”  These  clauses  are  also  held  to  apply  to  those  who 
deny  the  substance  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  not  infallibly  to  every  peison  who  may 
be  in  error  as  to  any  one  particular  article.  A  rubric  to  this  effect  w?as  drawn  up  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  in  1689  for  the  reviewr  of  the  English  common  piajer-book, 
but  none  of  their  suggestions  took  effect.  Compare  also  the  18th  article  of  the  church 
of  England  with  these  clauses. 


ATHANASIUS,  primate  of  Egypt,  wTas  b.  in  Alexandria  about  the  year  296  jvd.  There 
are  no  particulars  on  record  of  his  lineage  or  his  parents.  Alexander,  then  officiating  as 
primate  or  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  brought  him  up  in  ins  own  family,  and  superin¬ 
tended  his  education,  with  the  view  of  his  entering  on  the  Chustian  ministry  In  » 
youth  he  often  visited  the  celebrated  hermit  St.  Antony,  and  embraced  loi  a  time  the 
ascetic  life  with  the  venerable  recluse.  He  was  but  a  youth  and  only  ti  deacon  when 
appointed  a  member  of  the  first  general  council  at  Nice,  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 

SLlfHui  ptftron  ^Alexander) liaving’died  in  the  following  year,  he  was  duly  elected  to  the 
primacy  by  ?he  cle?gy  and  people;  and  was  but  newly  installed  in  his  office  when 
Arius  who  had  been  banished  at  the  time  of  the  condemnation  of  ns  doctrine  at  Nice 
wTas  recalled,  and  made  a  recantation  of  his  erroneous  principles.  A.,  it  is  said,  letused 
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on  this  occasion  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the  emperor  that  the  heretic  should  be 
restored  to  communion.  On  this  account,  and  in  consequence  of  several  other  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  Arian  party,  he  was  summoned  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
to  appear  before  the  synod  of  Tyre,  in  335  a.d.,  which  deposed  him  from  his  office.  His 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was. 
banished  to  Treves.  In  338,  Constantius,  now  emperor  of  the  east,  though  unfriendly 
to  the  principles  of  the  Trinitarians,  recalled  A.  from  his  banishment,  and  restored  him 
to  the  primacy  at  Alexandria.  His  entrance  into  the  city  was  like  a  triumphal  procession; 
but  the  Arians  soon  rose  against  him,  and  (in  341)  he  was  again  condemned  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  90  Arian  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch.  Against  this  decision  a  protest  was  made 
by  100  orthodox  bishops  at  Alexandria;  and  in  a  council  held  at  Sardis,  300  bishops, 
with  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  at  their  head,  confirmed  the  decision  in  favor  of  A.,  who 
was  again  replaced  in  his  office  (349  a.d.).  The  Arians  once  more  acquired  the  ascend¬ 
ency  after  Constantius  (in  353)  had  been  made  emperor  of  both  the  east  and  the 
west;  for  in  that  year  A.  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Arles,  and  the  sentence 
was  confirmed  by  another  held  at  Milan  in  355,  the  influence  of  the  sovereign  being- 
strongly  exerted  to  secure  his  condemnation.  As  the  resolute  patriarch  had  declared 
that  he  would  not  leave  his  place  without  an  express  order  from  the  emperor,  violent 
means  were  resorted  to  for  his  expulsion.  While  engaged  in  conducting  divine  service, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  company  of  soldiers,  from  whom  he  made  his  escape  into  the 
Egyptian  desert.  A  price  wTas  set  on  his  head;  and  to  avoid  his  persecutors,  he  retired 
from  the  usual  haunts  of  the  anchorets  to  a  remote  desert  in  upper  Egypt,  where  he  was. 
attended  by  one  faithful  follower.  Here  he  wrote  several  works  to  confirm  orthodox 
Christians  in  their  faith.  On  the  accession  of  Julian  to  the  imperial  throne,  toleration 
was  proclaimed  to  all  religions,  and  A.  returned  to  his  former  position  as  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  (361  a.d.).  His  next  controversy  was  with  the  heathen  subjects  of  Julian, 
to  whom  the  patriarch,  by  his  zeal  in  opposing  their  religion,  had  made  himself  very 
offensive.  To  save  his  life  he  was  compelled  again  to  flee  from  Alexandria,  and  remained 
concealed  in  the  Theban  desert  until  363,  when  Jovian  ascended  the  throne.  After 
holding  office  again  as  patriarch  for  only  a  short  space  of  time,  he  was  expelled  anew 
by  the  Arians,  under  the  emperor  Valens.  A.  now  found  refuge  in  the  tomb  of  liis 
father,  wffiere  he  remained  hidden  four  months,  until  Yalens,  moved  by  petitions  from  the 
orthodox  Alexandrians,  restored  the  patriarch  to  his  see,  in  which  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  373  a.d. 

A.  was  the  leading  ecclesiastic  in  the  most  trying  period  of  the  history  of  the  early 
Christian  church.  His  ability,  his  conscientiousness,  his  judiciousness  and  wusdom,  liis 
fearlessness  in  the  storms  of  opposition,  his  activity  and  patience,  all  mark  him  out  as  an 
ornament  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  most  influential  public  character  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Though  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  either  in  exile  or  what  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  it,  yet  his  prudence  and  steadfastness,  combined  with  the  support  of  a  large  party, 
crowned  his  exertions  with  complete  success.  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  and  as  a  speaker 
was  distinguished  for  extemporaneous  precision,  force,  and  persuasiveness. 

His  writings  are  polemical,  historical,  and  moral;  all  marked  by  a  style  simple,  cogent, 
and  clear.  The  polemical  works  treat  chiefly  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  our  Savior,  and  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  A.  in  the  original  Greek  appeared  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1600.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  published  at  Padua  in  1777.  A.’s  four  orations 
against  the  Arians,  and  his  oration  against  the  Gentiles,  were  translated  by  S.  Parker 
(Oxford,  1713);  also  his  treatise  on  the  incarnation  of  the  word  was  translated  by  W. 
Whiston,  forming  part  of  that  gentleman's  Collection  of  Ancient  Monuments  Relating  to > 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  London,  in  1713.  The  epistles  of  A.  in  defense  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  and  on  the  councils  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia,  together  with  his  first  oration 
against  the  Arians,  were  translated,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  Oxford, 
(1842). 

ATHEISM,  a  word  of  modern  formation,  from  Gr.  atheos,  “without  God,”  signifies 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  God.  The  term  atheist  conveys  such 
terrible  associations  to  almost  all  minds,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  reproach  from  which 
men  shrink  more;  and  yet  it  has  been  freely  applied  by  the  zealous  of  all  ages  to  those 
whose  notions  of  the  invisible  powers  differed  from  their  own.  The  imputation  is  the  most 
damaging  that  can  be  made,  and  it  requires  only  a  little  ingenuity  to  make  out  a  case  of 
constructive  A.  from  any  set  of  opinions  at  all  differing  from  the  common.  Thus,  the 
ancient  Greeks  accused  some  of  their  philosophers  of  A.  though  they  did  not  deny  the- 
existence  of  a  divinity,  but  only  rejected  the  common  notions  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 
And  in  the  Christian  church,  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been  fixed  and  defined, 
those  that  denied’  the  divinity  of  Christ  were  not  unusually  branded  as  atheists. 

The  horror  inspired  by  this  name  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  way  it  is  repudiated  by 
the  adherents  of  pantheism  (q.v.),  who  reject  a  personal  god,  and  substitute  the  idealized 
principle  of  order  that  pervades  the  universe.  It  is  hardly  to  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  idea  associated  with  the  word  God  has  hitherto  involved  personality  as  its  very 
essence;  and,  except  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  odium,  there  could  be  little  propriety  in 
retaining  the  word  when  the  notion  is  so  completely  altered. 
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The  view  of  those  who,  like  Ivant,  believe  it  impossible  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily 
the  existence  of  God,  though  it  must  he  held  on  other  grounds,  is  called  speculative  A.,  in 
opposition  to  the  dogmatic  A.  of  those  who  attempt  to  disprove  that  existence. 

•  ^SLE.  OF>  a  marsh  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tone  and  Parret,  in  the 

middle  of  Somersetshire.  Here  Alfred,  when  driven  from  his  throne,  hid  from  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  founded,  in  888,  a  Benedictine  abbey,  now  entirely  gone.  Among  the  many 
relics  found  in  this  spot  is  a  ring  of  Alfred’s  preserved  in  the  Oxford  museum.  The 
name  Athelney  means  “island  of  the  nobles,”  or  “royal  island.” 

ATHELSTAN,  the  grandson  of  Alfred  the  great,  was  b.  about  895  a.d.,  and  was  the 
first  Saxon  monarch  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  England,  Alfred  himself  only  assum¬ 
ing  that  of  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Tliames,  in 
925,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  both  great  ambition  and  high  talent.  It  is  supposed  that 
his  design  was  to  unite  in  subjection  to  his  single  sway  the  entire  island  of  Britain.  His 
resources,  however,  were  not  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  the  acquisition  of  portions  of  Cornwall  and  Wales.  On  the  death  of  Sigtric,  king 
of  Northumbria,  who  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  A.  took  possession  of  his  domin¬ 
ions.  This  excited  the  alarm  and  animosity  of  the  neighboring  states,  and  a  league, 
composed  of  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  was  formed  against  the  English  king,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  Aulaff,  the  son  of  Sigtric,  on  his  father’s  throne.  A  fierce  and  deci¬ 
sive  battle  was  fought  at  Brunenburgli,  in  which  the  allies  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
which  became  famous  in  Saxon  song.  After  this,  the  reputation  of  A.  spread  into  the 
continent.  His  sisters  were  married  into  the  royal  families  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
he  himself  enjoyed  the  greatest  inlluence  and  consideration.  At  home,  he  exhibited  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  improved  the  laws,  built  monasteries,  and 
encouraged  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular.  He  d.  at  Gloucester,  on  the 
25tli  Oct.,  941,  in  his  47tli  year. 

ATHE'NA.  See  Minerva,  ante . 

ATHENiE'IIM  (Gr.  Athenaion),  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Gr.  Athene )  at  Athens,  which 
was  frequented  by  poets,  learned  men,  and  rhetoricians,  who  there  read  aloud  their 
works. — The  A.  in  Borne  was  a  school  or  college  erected,  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  for 
the  study  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  with  a  regular  staff;  of  professors.  It  existed  fora  long 
period.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II. ,  it  had  three  professors  of  oratory,  ten  of  grammar, 
five  of  sophistry  or  dialectics,  one  of  philosophy,  and  two  of  jurisprudence.— In  modern 
times,  the  name  A.  has  been  revived  as  an  appellation  for  certain  literary  institutions,  and 
also  as  a  collective  title  for  literary  essays  and  reviews.  A.  is  the  title  of  two  weekly 
journals  of  literature,  science,  and  art — one  published  in  London,  the  other  in  Paris. 

ATHENJE'TJS,  a  Greek  rhetor  and  litterateur,  b.  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt.  He  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  2d  and  beginning  of  the  3d  century.  His  work,  entitled  Deipnosophistce  (Ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Learned),  in  fifteen  books,  but  of  which  we  possess  the  first  two,  and  parts  of  the 
third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth  only  in  an  abridged  form,  is  very  interesting,  as  it  has  pre¬ 
served  for  us  copious  fragments  of  old  writers,  and  treats,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  of 
almost  all  the  topics  of 'ancient  Greek  manners,  private  and  public  life,  arts,  sciences, 
etc  It  is  not  a  work  indicative  of  any  high  ability ;  the  author,  for  the  most  part,  appears 
in  the  character  of  an  agreeable,  well-read,  epicurean  gentleman,  excessively  fond  of 
tit-bits,  both  of  scandal  and  cookery.  He  tells  many  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  peo¬ 
ple  whom  history  praises;  but  these  we  are  by  no  means  bound  to  believe,  noi,  indeed, 
is  he  a  man  whose  opinions  are  worth  much  on  any  subject;  but  as  a  melange  of  liter¬ 
ary,  social,  and  domestic  gossip,  the  value  of  the  work  is  unrivaled  A  appears  to 
have  T ead  enormously;  he  states  that  he  had  made  extracts  himself  from  800  plays  of 
the  middle  comedy  alone.  But  his  dialogue  is  prolix  and  lumbering;  and  his  work  is. 
not  irradiated  by  a  single  gleam  of  genius,  and  has  only  achieved  immortality  through 
being  a  store-house  of  miscellaneous  information,  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  race  The  best  editions  are  by  Schweighailser  (14  vols.,  Strasb.,  1801  7),  and  Din- 
oorf  (3  vols.,  Leip.,  1827).  There  is  an  English  translation  of  A.  in  Bohn  s  Classical 

Library,” (3* vols.,  Lond.,  1854).  ,  _  ^  +A+.  , 

a TTTT’WAfr'O'R.AS  an  earlv  Christian  philosopher,  who  taught  first  at  Athens,  ana 
afteSstt  Afexatdrk.  fle  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  apologetica  writers,  ana  is. 

favorably  known  by  his  Legatio  pro 

rtjiq  A nrplins  in  the  vear  177  a.d.  He  therein  defended  the  Christians  against  .me  mon 
tiantrcSSns  T ?he  heathen.,  viz.  that  they  were  gnilty  of^atheism  incest  and 
nnnnihalGm  His  work  is  written  in  a  philosophical  spmt,  and  ismarKea  0}  great  citar 
ness  and  cogency  of  style.  We  likewise  possess  a  valuable  treatise  ot  his  on  the  iesur- 

160  ATHMIAI^an  Athenian  of  distinguished  beauty,  the  daughter  Of  Leontinos  the 

ATHENAlb  ,  an  Ainu lai  &  A  D  She  received  from  her  father  a  supe- 

Sophist,  was  b.  about;  the  .  ^the  ^  Latin  literatUre,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  geo m- 

nor  education,  be  _  irnetic  After  his  death,  she  repaired  to  Constantinople, 

metry,  and  the  “ien“  her  brother  subjected  her.  Here  her 

to  obtain  justice  for  the  <  ■  ,  favorite  of  Augusta  Pulcheria,  sister  of  Theodo- 

M“dho r excellent  wife  for  the  emperor.  In 
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421,  A.  having  been  baptized  and  named  Eudocia,  was  married  to  Theodosius,  and  in 
438,  made  a  splendid  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  with  her,  on  her  return,  the  sup¬ 
posed  relics  of  the  first  martyr,  Stephen.  Afterwards,  she  lost  the  favor  of  Pulclieria — 
the  real  manager  of  affairs — and  was  banished  from  the  court.  She  then  retired  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  where  she  suffered  many  persecutions,  and  d.,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  460  a.d.  A. 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  war  of  Theodosius  against  the  Persians,  and  several  other 
metrical  works  which  have  not  been  preserved. 

ATHENODO'RUS,  surnamed  Cananites,  or  Sandonus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
probably  gave  instruction  to  Augustus  when  he  was  at  Apollonia,  and  who  was  made 
tutor  to  Tiberius,  who  esteemed  him  highly  for  virtue  and  probity.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  his  opinions  freely,  and  often  warned  Augustus  that  when  he  found  himself 
giving  way  to  auger  he  should  repeat  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  d.  in  Targus,  his 
native  t.,  aged  82.  None  of  his  works  have  survived.  Another  A.,  surnamed  Cokdil- 
ion,  was  librarian  at  Pergamus,  and  d.  in  Rome.  There  were  also  two  sculptors  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  assisted  Agesander  in  the  group  of  the  “Laocoon.” 

ATH  ENS,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  state  of  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cecrops,  about  1550  n.c.,  and  styled  Cecropia;  but  even  the  ancients  themselves  doubted 
this  tradition.  Equally  uncertain  is  the  story  that  it  was  first  styled  A.,  in  honor  of 
Athene,  during  the  reign  of  Erichthonius.  The  ancient  citadel  was  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  square  craggy  rock,  150  ft.  high,  with  a- flat  summit,  1000  ft.  long,  and  500  broad. 
Gradually,  as  population  increased,  A.  extended  itself  over  the  wide  and  beautiful  plain 
below.  This  increase  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  organization  of  the  12 
Attic  tribes  into  a  political  confederacy  or  union  by  Theseus,  the  brightest  figure  that 
shines  through  the  “dark  ages”  of  Attic  history.  The  position  of  A.  near  the  gulf  of 
Saronica,  opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  favorable  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  naval  power.  The  city,  which  was  distant  4  or  5  m.  from  the  sea,  pos¬ 
sessed  three  harbors,  all  situated  on  the  s.w.,  and  connected  with  it  by  walls.  The 
oldest  of  these  harbors  was  Phalerum.  It  was  also  the  nearest  to  the  city,  and  accessible 
at  all  times  by  a  dry  road.  The  Peineus  was  first  used  as  a  harbor  by  Tliemistocles. 
Munycliia  was  the  acropolis  of  the  whole  rocky  peninsula  termed  the  Peirseus,  and  of 
immense  importance  strategically.  The  two  last  harbors  were  connected  with  the 
city  by  the  famous  “long  walls,”  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  Athenian  history.  They 
were  40  stadia,  or  nearly  5  m.,  in  length.  Two  streams  flowed  in  the  vicinity  of 
A.;  on  the  e.  side,  the  Ilissus,  which  also  washed  the  southern  part  of  the  city;  and  on 
the  w.,  the  Cephisus,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  walls.  To  the  w.  lay 
Salamis,  with  Eleusis  on  the  n.w.,  Phylae  and  Decelea  on  the  n.,  Marathon  on  the  n.e., 
and  Hymettus  on  the  s.  All  along  the  coast  rose  splendid  buildings. 

The  whole  of  the  magnificent  prospect  was  crowned  by  the  acropolis,  where  all  the 
most  glorious  monuments  of  A.  were  assembled.  First  rose  the  parthenon  (q.v.),  or 
temple  of  Minerva,  a  pile  which  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  remains  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  propylrea,  all  built  of  white  marble,  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  parthenon.  Close  to  it,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  acropolis,  rose  the  ereclitheium,  the 
most  venerated  of  all  Athenian  sanctuaries,  and  connected  with  the  oldest  religious 
history  of  the  city.  The  whole  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  but  was  restored 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Its  ruins  still  exist,  and  allow  us  to  form  a  very  correct 
idea  of  its  external  form  and  structure.  In  some  points,  it  differed  from  all  other 
examples  of  Greek  temples.  But  it  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  mention  in 
detail  all  those  magnificent  buildings  which  were  the  glory  of  ancient  Athens.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  gods  were  never  more  superbly  honored  in  any  land.  That 
•enthusiastic  love  of  the  beautiful  which  animated  the  Athenians,  turning  their  religion 
into  an  art,  and  making  worship  an  education  in  aesthetics,  is  nowhere  so  clearly  visible 
as  in  their  religious  architecture.  Their  mythological  faith  stood  daily  before  their 
eyes  in  monumental  splendor,  for  almost  every  deity  had  his  temple  or  shrine  in  the 
city.  Two  of  the  finest  buildings — the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
— were  on  the  outside  of  the  city;  the  first  to  the  n.w.,  the  second  to  the  s.'  The 
former  was  both  a  temple  and  a  tomb,  inasmuch  as  it  held  the  remains  of  Theseus 
himself.  It  was  built  about  465  b.c.,  and  was  therefore  older  than  the  parthenon.  It 
had  the  privilege  of  an  asylum  for  slaves,  and  the  large  space  of  ground  which  it 
inclosed  was  frequently  used  as  a  muster-ground  for  the  Athenian  soldiery.  It  was 
built  of  the  favorite  Pentelic  marble,  in  the  doric  style  of  architecture,  and  is  the  best 
preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Athens.  For  centuries  it  was  a  Christian 
church,  appropriately  enough  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  chivalrous  hero  of  the  “  dark 
•ages  ”  of  Christianity,  as  Theseus  had  been  of  the  “dark  ages”  of  Attic  history;  but  is 
now  the  national  museum  of  the  city.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  of  which  16  grand 
Corinthian  columns  are  still  extant,  to  the  s.e.  of  the  acropolis,  and  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ilissus,  in  size,  splendor,  and  beauty  excelled  all  other  Athenian  structures. 
Immense  sums  of  money  were  expended  upon  it  from  the  time  when  it  was  commenced 
by  Peisistratus,  until  it  was  completed  by  Hadrian,  a  period  of  700  years.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  it  was  frequently  suspended,  so  that  Philostratus  calls  it  “  a  struggle  with  time.” 
At  the  time  the  Persians  sacked  the  city,  it  was  fortunately  only  beginning  to  be  built, 
and  so  escaped  destruction.  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  a  work  of  despotic  grandeur,  and 
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fXnl  .p-v!':imids  of  ES.VPt.  The  exterior  was  decorated  by  about  120  fluted  col¬ 

umns  61  ft.  m  height,  and  more  than  6  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was  354  ft  Ion"-  and  171 

tlmwork  of Phidias  celebrated  sta^e  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  in  ivory  and  gold! 

Besides  these  wonders  of  art,  the  city  contained  places  of  interest  of  which  the 
memory  will  perpetually  remain— the  academy  where  Plato,  whose  estate  lay  near  it 
gave  his  lessons  in  a  grove  of  plane-trees -adorned  with  statues;  tradition  alleged  it  to 
iajG  belonSed  orlSlnally  to  Academus.  Hipparchus  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
and.  Cimon  adorned  it  with  walks,  fountains,  and  olive-groves.  The  lyceum,  the 
most  important  ot  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  where  Aristotle  lectured;  and,  near  to  this 
the  cynosarges,  where  Autistlieues  the  Cynic  expounded  his  “harsh  and  crabbed” 
docti me ,  the  lull  of  the  areopagus,  where  the  most  venerable  court  of  judicature  was 
held;  and  the  pqytaneum,  or  senate-house.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  w.  of  the 
acropolis  uses  a  low  hill,  which  marks  the  locality  of  the  pnyx,  a  place  of  public 
assembly,  foiming  a  large  semicircular  area,  bounded  at  the  base  by  a  limestone  wall 
fiom  which  pi ojects  a  pedestal,  carved  out  of  the  rock,  and  ascended  by  steps.  This 
most  interesting  place  has  been  preserved  almost  in  its  integrity,  and,  as  we  look  around, 
we  aie  cairied  back  to  the  times  when  some  6000  Athenian  citizens  were  here 
assembled,  wrhen  the  orator,  standing  upon  the  pedestal,  could  survey  the  acropolis 
with  all  its  temples,  the  venerable  areopagus,  and  beyond  the  city  the  extended  plains 
and  villages  of  Attica,  with  corn-fields,  olive-grounds,  and  vinejairds. 

A.,  in  its  most  flourishing  period,  numbered  21,000  free  citizens;  from  which  we 
may  calculate  that  it  contained  about  200,000  inhabitants.  More  than  2000  years  have 
passed  over  the  beautiful  city,  and  still  its  remains  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  Turks  surrounded  it  with  wide  irregular  wralls,  partly  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  walls,  and  containing  many  fragments  of  noble  columns.  Of  the  propylsea,  the  right 
wing,  or  temple  of  victory,  was  destroyed  in  1656  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  maga¬ 
zine.  Six  columns,  with  lofty  arches,  remain  to  mark  the  site  of  the  opposite  wing. 
The  interior  of  the  parthenon  was  used  for  some  time  as  a  Turkish  mosque.  Eight 
columns  remain  on  the  e.  of  the  front,  several  colonnades  at  the  sides;  and  of  the  back 
pediment,  where  the  combat  of  Minerva  and  Neptune  wTas  sculptured,  nothing  remains 
save  the  head  of  a  sea-horse,  and  two  decapitated  female  figures.  Of  the  pediment  in 
front,  several  figures  belonging  to  the  group  representing  the  birth  of  Minerva  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British  museum,  and  justly  regarded  as  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture. 
Of  all  the  statues  which  the  parthenon  contained,  only  one,  that  of  Hadrian,  has  been, 
preserved.  Ruined  as  it  has  been,  the  general  aspect  of  the  parthenon  is  still  sublime. 
Of  the  erechtheium  (or  temple  of  Neptunus  Erechtheius)  considerable  vestiges  remain, 
especially  the  beautiful  female  figures  styled  caryatides. 

The  situations  and  vast  extent  of  the  two  theaters  may  still  be  traced,  though  grain 
is  now  grown  in  the  arenas.  All  these  remains  belong  to  the  acropolis.  In  the  city 
below,  there  are  no  such  splendid  memorials.  The  horologium,  or  octagonal  temple  of 
the  winds  (built  by  Androuicus  Ivyrrhestes),  has  been  well  preserved;  but  a  fewr  frag¬ 
ments  found  in  broken  walls  are  all  that  remain  to  tell  of  the  splendid  gymnasium  built 
by  Ptolemaeus.  Beyond  the  city,  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  arrested  by  the  sublime 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  Pedestals  and  inscriptions  have  been  found 
here  and  there,  sometimes  buried  in  the  earth.  The  sculptures  on  the  friezes  of  the 
interior  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  representing  the  exploits  of  Theseus,  have  been  wTeU 
preserved,  while  the  external  sculptures  are  almost  utterly  destroyed.  A  Turkish 
burial-place  now  occupies  the  hill  wrhere  the  areopagus  held  its  sittings.  The  site  of 
the  lyceum  is  indicated  only  by  scattered  stones,  and  a  modern  house  and  garden 
occupy  the  place  of  the  academy.  Scarcely  anything  remains  to  show  the  old  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  harbors  Peirceus,  Phaleros,  and  Munychia. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  many  structures  remained  belonging  to 
the  period  before  the  Persian  w7ar,  as  Xerxes,  during  liis  short  time  of  mastery  over  A., 
would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  destroy  more  than  the  fortifications  and  principal 
public  buildings.  Themistocles,  in  his  restoration  of  the  city,  had  chiefly  a  regard  to 
utility;  Cimon  paid  attention  to  its  decoration ;  but  Pericles  far  exceeded  them  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  designs,  which  were  too  vast  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  later  times. 
The  civilization,  spreading  from  A.  as  its  center,  raised  Macedon  and  other  states  into 
dangerous  rivalry.  The  defeat  at  Chaeroneia  w7as  as  fatal  to  the  fine  arts  as  to  the  liberty 
of  the  Athenians.  After  the  works  at  the  Peirseus  had  been  destroyed  by  Sulla,  the 
naval  powTer,  and  with  it  the  whole  political  importance  of  A.,  rapidly  declined.  It  is 
true  that  the  city  wTas  treated  leniently  by  its  conquerors;  the  temples  and  statues  were 
preserved  from  violation,  and  A.,  wTith  all  the  trophies  of  eight  centuries  of  greatness, 
remained  under  the  Antonines;  but  the  free  national  spirit  of  the  Athenians  had  depaited 
forever,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  the  fine  arts  shared  the  fate  of  Grecian  liberty.  fi  heii 
treasures,  which  had  been  spared  by  the  Roman  emperors,  were  giadually  stolen  aw  ay 
by  various  thievish  collectors,  especially  for  the  decoiation  of  Byzantium,  oi  were 
destroyed  by  irreflective  Christian  zeal  and  baibaiian  incision.  About  4~0  a.d.,  the 
ancient  religion  and  temple-service  of  A.  had  entirely  disappeared;  afterwards,  the 
schools  of  philosophy  w^ere  closed  by  Justinian,  and  Greek  mythology  w7as  gradually 
forgotten.  St.  George  took  the  place  of  Theseus,  and  the  parthenon  was  converted  into 
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a  church.  The  surviving  industry  of  A.  was  injured  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  who  removed 
its  silk  manufactures.  In  1456,  A.  fell  into  the  hands  of  Omar,  and,  to  consummate  its 
degradation,  under  the  low,  sensual  Turks,  the  city  of  Athene  was  regarded  as  an 
appanage  of  the  harem,  and  governed  by  a  black  eunuch.  The  Venetians,  having 
captured  the  city  in  1687,  intended  to  carry  away  as  a  trophy  the  quadriga  of  victory  from 
the  w.  front  of  the  parthenon,  but  shattered  it  in  their  attempt  to  remove  it.  In  1688, 
A.  was  again  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  the  work  of  demolition  now 
proceeded  rapidly.  The  grand  remains  of  antiquity  were  used  as  quarries  to  supply 
materials  for  all  ordinary  buildings,  and,  in  the  course  of  another  century,  the  city  was 
reduced  to  its  lowest  point  of  degradation. 

Modern  A.  (styled  by  the  Turks  Atliina  or  Setines)  is  now  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Previous  to  the  Greek  revolution  (1821),  it  was  a  provincial  city  of 
inferior  importance,  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan  bishop,  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Turkish  governor  in  Euboea.  In  1821,  the  war  of  liberation  commenced,  and  the 
Turks  surrendered  Athens  in  the  following  year;  but  again  captured  it  in  1826,  and  took 
the  acropolis  in  1827.  After  this  it  was  left  in  ruins  until  1830,  when  Attica  was  declared 
united  with  Greece  by  the  protocol  of  the  London  conference.  In  1834,  Otlio,  the  son 
of  the  Bavarian  monarch,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  kingdom, 
removed  his  residence  from  Nauplia  to  A.  Improvements  now  proceeded  rapidly: 
Turkish  manners  and  customs  disappeared;  the  contemptible  wooden  houses  and 
crooked  streets  were  superseded  by  new  ones — among  which  the  Hermes,  iEolus,  Athene, 
and  New  Stadion  streets  are  conspicuous;  and,  in  1836,  the  foundation  of  a  new  palace 
was  laid,  and  it  was  completed  in  1843.  The  municipal  affairs  of  A.  are  now  regulated 
by  a  mayor  (demarchos)  and  council  elected  by  the  citizens.  Modern  A.  has  a  gymna¬ 
sium,  a  library  enriched  with  many  donations  from  France  and  Germany,  and  a  uni¬ 
versity,  where  about  52  professors  and  tutors  are  engaged.  The  number  of  students  is 
about  1200.  Several  interesting  works  have  been  printed  in  A.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  has  founded  an  archaeological  institute,  and  several  missionary  societies  have 
branches  here.  A.  has  several  printing  establishments,  soap-works,  leather- works,  and 
silk  and  cotton  factories.  Pop.  ’71,  44,510;  ’79,  63,374. 

Political  History  of  A. — It  was  the  Ionic  race  that  manifested  most  signally  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characters  of  Greek  civilization;  and  of  this  portion  of  Hellas,  A.,  in  the 
brilliant  part  of  its  history,  stands  out  most  prominently.  According  to  tradition,  its 
political  power  was  first  established  by  Theseus,  king  of  Attica,  who  made  A.  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  instituted  the  great  popular  festival  of  the  Panathenaea,  and,  by 
encouraging  settlements  in  the  city,  greatly  increased  its  population.  He  divided  the 
citizens  into  three  classes:  nobility,  agriculturists,  and  mechanics.  Until  the  death  of 
Codrus  in  1068  b.c.,  A.  was  governed  by  kings;  afterwards,  by  archons  elected  from  the 
nobility.  The  time  of  holding  office  was  limited  to  10  years  in  752  b.c.,  and  to  1  year 
in  683  b.c.,  when  9  archons  were  annually  elected,  one  being  called  the  archon  eponymus, 
because  the  year  was  distinguished  by  his  name.  Here  begins  the  authentic  history  of 
A.  These  archons,  together  with  the  council  of  nobles,  afterwards  called  the  areopagus, 
exercised  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  administered  justice.  The  Athenian  govern¬ 
ment  was  thus,  like  all  other  Hellenic  governments,  an  oligarchy;  but  the  changes  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  archon  Solon,  594b.c.,  though  remarkably  moderate,  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  democratic  constitution  which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Cleisthenes.  The 
condition  of  the  population  at  the  time  of  Solon  was  one  of  extreme  suffering  and  dis¬ 
cord,  arising  chiefly  from  the  oppressive  execution,  by  the  aristocratic  archons,  of  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor.  This  law  was  of  old  extremely  harsh  in  Greece  as  well  as 
in  Rome;  it  assigned  the  debtor  that  could  not  fulfill  his  contract  as  the  slave  of  his 
creditor.  The  great  part  of  the  soil  of  Attica  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  the  mass 
of  the  population,  who  tilled  the  lands  as  tenants,  were  either  in  hopeless  arrears,  or 
already,  with  their  families,  actual  slaves.  Driven  to  desperation,  the  populace  were 
ready  to  rise  in  mutiny;  the  oligarchy  were  afraid  or  unable  to  enforce  the  laws;  and 
thus  it  was  agreed  to  confer  dictatorial  power  on  Solon,  well  known  for  his  wisdom, 
integrity,  and  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  allow  him  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
disease  being  desperate,  Solon  applied  the  desperate  remedy  of  abolishing  existing  con¬ 
tracts,  liberating  those  that  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  and  forbidding  for  the  future 
any  one  from  pledging  his  own  person  or  that  of  a  member  of  his  family.  Ide  next 
reformed  the  political  constitution  by  dividing  the  freemen  into  four  classes,  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  property.  It  was  only  the  richer  classes  that  paid  taxes  and 
were  eligible  to  the  offices  of  state;  but  all  had  votes  in  the  assembly  'that  elected  the 
archons,  and  all  sat  in  judgment  on  their  past  conduct,  on  the  expiry  of  their 
year  of  office.  The  government,  though  still  oligarchical,  was  thus  modified  by 
popular  control.  Its  free  operation  was  for  some  time  (560-510  b.c.)  interrupted  by 
the  usurpation  of  Peisistratus  and  his  sons,  whose  tyranny ,  however,  was  mild  and 
enlightened,  the  forms  at  least  of  the  Solonian  constitution  being  preserved. 

On  the  banishment  of  the  Peisistratidre  (510  b.c.),  a  further  political  reform  was 
introduced  by  Cleisthenes,  who  extended  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  and  rendered  it 
essentially  democratic.  To  Cleisthenes  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  practice  called 
ostracism  (q.v.). 

Then  followed  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Persian  war,  when,  out  of  the  circumstances 
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which  had  seemed  to  threaten  destruction,  A.  rose  to  the  highest  point  of  power  and 
prosperity.  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  and  Themistocles  at  Salamis,  gained  the  victories 
which  infused  new  courage  and  enthusiasm  into  the  Greek  nation.  The  period  between 
the  Persian  war  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  or  from  500  to  336  b.c.  ,  was  the 
most  glorious  in  Athenian  history ;  and  in  444,  Cimon  and  Pericles  raised  the  city  to  its 
highest  point  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  But  under  Pericles,  the  beginning  of  a  decline 
took  place,  through  the  decay  of  ancient  morals  and  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  A.  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  After  this,  A.  retained  only  the 
shadow  of  its  former  power  and  dignity.  The  thirty  appointed  ministers  of  government 
were,  in  fact,  so  many  tyrants,  supported  by  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  After  eight 
months  of  despotism  had  been  endured,  the  tyrants  were  expelled  by  Thrasybulus,  a  free 
constitution  was  restored  to  A.,  and  a  new  period  of  prosperity  commenced.  But  it  was  not 
destined  to  endure  long;  a  formidable  foe,  Philip  of  Macedon,  now  appeared  in  the  north. 
The  Athenians  having  opposed  him  in  the  Phocian  war,  Philip  took  from  them  several  of 
their  colonies.  Then  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Chaeroneia  (338  b.c.),  a 
fatal  blow  to.  Greece.  A.  with  other  states  became  subject  to  Macedon.  The  free 
spirit  of  the  citizens  was  broken,  and  in  moral  character  they  degenerated.  After  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death,  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  regain  their  liberty.  Antipater  instituted 
an  oligarchy  of  wealth.  Soon  afterwards,  A.  was  taken  by  Cassander,  and  placed  under 
the  rule  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  employed  his  power  wisely  and  beneficently.  Once 
more  the  old  constitution  of  A.  was  restored  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  a  short  inter¬ 
val  of  independence  was  enjoyed,  until  the  city  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas.  After 
liberating  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  Macedon,  and  joining  the  Achaian  confed¬ 
eracy,  the  Athenians  were  so  misguided  as  to  support  Mithridates  against  the  Romans. 
This  last  error  was  fatal.  Sulla  conquered  A. ,  destroyed  the  port  of  the  Peiraeus,  and 
left  only  the  appearance  of  liberty  and  independence,  which  entirely  vanished  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  Still,  after  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  progress  had  departed,  A.  long 
remained  safe  from  spoliation.  The  Romans,  in  their  respect  for  Grecian  pre-eminence 
in  art  and  philosophy,  and  moved  also  by  religious  reverence,  long  regarded  Athens  as  a 
captive  too  noble  and  beautiful  to  suffer  any  indignity. 

ATHENS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river;  intersected  by  Hocking  river,  and  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  railroads ;  430  sq.m.; 
pop.  ’80,  28,411.  It  is  well  wmoded  and  fertile,  and  has  coal  and  iron.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  salt  are  manufactured.  Co.  seat,  Athens. 


ATH  ENS,  a  name  applied  to  23  places  in  the  United  States.  The  most  important  of 
them  is  a  thriving  town  in  Georgia,  92  m.  to  the  w.n.w.  of  Augusta.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  railway,  which  joins  the  Georgia  Central.  It  contains. several  cotton  facto¬ 
ries,  and  is  the  market  for  an  extensive  cotton-growing  region.  It  is  the  seat  also  of  the 
university  of  Georgia,  and  has  three  newspapers.  Pop.  80,  6099. 

ATH  ERINE,  Atheri'na ,  a  genus  of  small  fishes,  allied  to  the  mullet  family  ( mngilida ), 
but  latterly  separated  into  a  distinct  family,  atherinidce.  The  atherines  have  moie  than 
twice  as  many  vertebrae  as  the  mullets;  they  are  of  a  rather  slender  foim;  but  tew  ot 
them  exceed 6  in.  in  length.  They  have  a  protractile  mouth,  and  very  small  teeth;  some 
are  quite  toothless.  Almost  all  the  known  species,  which  are  numerous,  and  found  in 
the  seas  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  a  broad  silvery  band  along  each  flank 
Some  of  them  are  much  esteemed  for  tlieir  delicacy.  They  all  congregate  in  great 
shoals.  They  abound  in  the  Mediterranean.  One  species,  A.  presbyter  is  very  common 
on  the  s.  coast  of  England  and  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  but  is  rare  on  the 
e  coast  of  Britain.  In  the  markets  of  some  of  the  southern  towns  ot  England,  wluie 
the  smelt  (q.v.)  is  unknown,  it  is  sold  under  that  name;  m  Brighton  and  some  other 
places,  it  is  called  sand  smelt.  Where  this  fish  abounds,  it  is  often  taken  by  angleis 
from  the  shore,  biting  readily  at  almost  any  bait. 

ATHERO  MA  or  “  fatty  deposit,”  is  generally  found  in  the  tissues  of  aged  persons, 
or  t hos“X  ha^e  lived  dissipated  and  ill-nourished  lives.  In  appearance,  it  is  yellow 
and  cheesy  showing  under  the  microscope  fatty  granules  and  crystals  of  cholesteime. 

™des ^aneurism ^qiv.^n^  Cyste  filled  with  contents  t™““blinS  bread-sauce,  which 

shire.  1C,  m.  n.e 
Fazc^rnar'Th'e  town  is 

puWie  buildin^e' tanTsome  structures.  Hats,  stockings,  and  ribbons  are  manufac- 

tured  here^  Pop.  4°°0'  GoRI)ON,  1804-53;  b.  N.  H„  senator  ot  the  United  States 
ATHERTON,  Char  ,  member  of  the  lower  house  of  congress,  where,  Dec. 

ll“Iim'he^ntroducld  wL™ve"he  cognomen  of  “gag-rule  Atherton.”  It  was  a 
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resolution  to  lay  on  the  table,  without  reading  or  reference,  any  petition  touching  the 
subject  of  slavery.  A.’s  resolution  passed  by  120  votes  to  78,  and  for  several  years  all 
such  petitions  were  treated  with  entire  silence.  A.  was  chosen  to  the  senate  in  1843,  and 
again  in  1852. 

ATHI'AS,  Joseph,  a  printer  of  Amsterdam,  who  printed  two  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  Hebrew,  remarkably  accurate,  and  the  first  edition  in  which  the  verses 
were  numbered  in  figures.  For  this  and  other  meritorious  works,  the  states-general  gave 
him  a  gold  medal. 

ATHLETE  (Gr.  athleo,  to  contend),  the  name  given  to  a  combatant,  pugilist,  wrestler, 
or  runner,  in  ancient  Greece.  Athletics  were  studied  in  Greece  as  a  branch  of  art,  and 
led  to  several  useful  rules  of  diet,  exercise,  etc.,  applicable  to  ordinary  modes  of  life. 
Bodily  strength  and  activity  were  so  highly  honored  by  the  Greeks,  that  the  A.  held  a 
position  in  society  totally  different  from  that  of  the  modern  pugilist.  When  he  proposed 
to  enter  the  lists  at  the  Olympic  or  other  public  games,  he  was  examined  with  regard  to 
his  birth,  social  position,  and  moral  character.  A  herald  then  stepped  forth  and  called 
upon  any  one,  if  he  knew  aught  disgraceful  to  the  candidate,  to  state  it.  Even  men  of 
genius  contended  for  the  palm  in  athletic  exercises.  Clirysippus  and  Cleanthes,  the 
famous  philosophers,  were  victorious  athletes,  or,  at  least,  agonistm,  i.e.,  persons  who 
pursued  gymnastic  exercises,  not  as  a  profession,  but  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  just  as  at 
the  present  day  we  have  gentlemen-cricketers,  amateur-pugilists,  etc.  The  profound 
and  eloquent  Plato  appeared  among  the  wrestlers  in  the  Isthmian  games  at  Corinth,  and 
also  in  the  Pythian  games  at  Sicyon.  Even  the  meditative  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
gained  a  prize  at  Elis,  and  gave  instructions  for  athletic  training  to  Eurymenes,  who 
afterwards  gained  a  prize  at  the  same  place.  So  great  was  the  honor  of  an  Olympian 
victor,  that  his  native  city  was  regarded  as  ennobled  by  his  success,  and  he  himself  con¬ 
sidered  sacred.  He  entered  the  city  through  a  special  breach  made  in  the  walls;  he  was 
supported  at  the  public  expense;  and  when  he  died,  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral. 
Euthymus,  of  Locri  in  Italy,  who  had,  with  only  one  exception,  been  regularly  victori¬ 
ous  at  Elis,  was  honored  with  a  statue,  to  which,  even  during  his  lifetime,  homage  was 
paid  by  command  of  an  oracle.  Athletic  sports  were  first  witnessed  at  Rome  186  b.c. 
They  were  introduced  by  M.  Fulvius  at  the  end  of  the  Hltolian  war,  and  became  exces¬ 
sively  popular  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  At  Rome,  the  athletes  formed  a  cor¬ 
poration. 

ATHLONE',  a  small  t.  in  the  center  of  Ireland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  chiefly 
in  the  co.  of  Westmeath,  but  partly  in  that  of  Roscommon.  It  is  the  largest  town  between 
Dublin  and  Galway,  and  lies  on  a  commanding  situation,  3  m.  below  Lough  Ree,  in  a 
carboniferous  limestone  district.  The  chief  manufactures  are  felt  hats,  friezes,  linens, 
and  stays.  A  canal  here,  a  mile  long,  enables  large  river-steamers  to  navigate  the  Shan¬ 
non  for  116  m.,  from  Killaloe  to  Carrick-on-Shannon,  uninterrupted  by  the  river-rapids. 
The  Shannon  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bow-string  and  lattice  iron  bridge  of  two  arches,  175 
and  40  ft.  span.  Pop.  ’81,  6755.  A.  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  A.  castle,  on  the 
Roscommon  bank  of  the  Shannon,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  has  now 
been  rendered  one  of  the  chief  military  positions  in  Ireland.  The  fortifications  cover  15 
acres,  and  contain  barracks  for  1500  men. 

ATHOL,  a  t.  and  village  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  Miller’s  river  and  the  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  railroad,  at  its  junction  with  the  Springfield,  Athol  and  North-eastern, 
48  m.  n.n.e.  of  Springfield;  pop.  of  town.  ’80,  4807.  There  are  manufactories  of  iron, 
woolen  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 

A' THOLE  (Pleasant  Land),  a  district  of  450  sq.m,  in  the  n.  of  Perthshire.  It  occupies 
a  great  part  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  is  intersected  by 
many  narrow  glens,  down  which  flow  the  rapid  tributaries  of  the  Tay.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  gneiss  and  quartz  rock,  with  beds  of  primary  limestone.  Dr.  Hutton’s 
explorations  among  the  granite  veins  in  Glen  Tilt,  were  among  the  chief  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Plutonic  theory  of  geology.  A.  was  once  one  of  the  best  hunting  districts  in 
Scotland.  Athole  deer-forest  is  said  to  contain  100,000  acres,  and  10,000  head  of  deer 
of  which  100  are  killed  annually.  In  the  picturesque  .pass  of  Killiecrankie,  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  17  m.  n.w.  of  Dunkeld,  Claverliouse  fell  in  1689,  though  victorious  over  the  troons 
of  king  William  III.  F 

A  THOR,  or  Atiiyh,  but  properly,  Het-her,  i.e.,  “the  habitation  of  God,”  the  name 
ot  an  Egyptian  goddess  who,  m  the  mythological  system  of  that  people,  is  ranked  amon°* 
the  second  class  of  deities.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ra,  the  sun.  By  the  Greeks,  she 
was  identified  with  Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  cow  was  regarded  as  her  symbol,  and  in 
hieroglyphics,  she  generally  appears  with  the  head  of  that  animal,  bearing  between  her 
horns  the  figure  of  the  sun’s  disk.  A.  is  also  represented  as  a  cow  itself,"  and  as  a  bird 
with  human  face,  hoi  ns,  and  the  sun  s  disk.  On  the  oldest  monuments,  she  is  frequentlv 
portrayed  bearing  a  temple  on  her  head,  as  in  the  Athor-capitals  of  the  Ptolemaic  build- 
4a  se  ^  suPPose(f  to  be  heads  of  Isis.  Originally,  the  goddess  had  a  cosmogonic 
significance;  later,  she  was  called  the  “  mistress  of  dance  and  jest,”  and  held  in  her 
hands,  as  symbols  of  joy,  the  cord  of  love  and  the  tambourine.  Queens  and  princesses 
were  often  represented  by  the  figure  of  A.  Her  worship  was  generally  spread  through 
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Egypt.  Her  most  sacred  abode  was  at  Denderak.  After  her  the  third  month  of  the 
Egyptian  year  was  named. 

A  THOS,  Hagion  O'ros,  or  Monte  San'to,  i.e.,  the  Holy  hill,  the  principal  moun¬ 
tain  of  a  chain  extending,  in  a  peninsular  form,  from  the  coast  of  Macedonia  into  the 
gEgean  sea,  between  the  gulfs  of  Contessa  and  Monte  Santo,  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  length  of  the  peninsula  is  40  m. ;  breadth,  4  m. 
According  to  tradition,  it  received  its  name  from  A.,  son  of  Neptune,  or  from  A.,  a  giant 
who  battled  against  the  gods.  The  highest  summit  in  the  chain,  or  Mt.  A.  proper,  a 
solitary  peak  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  rises  6350  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  In  ancient  times,  several  towps  were  built  on  A.  Herodotus  mentions  five.  The 
most  memorable  tiling  in  connection  with  A.,  is  the  canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through 
the  isthmus,  in  order  to  escape  the  stormy  gales  which  rendered  the  navigation  round 
the  promontory  very  perilous,  and  which  had  shattered  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  some 
years  before.  Traces  of  this  canal  still  exist.  In  the  middle  ages,  A.  was  covered  with 
monasteries,  of  which  20  still  remain  (besides  several  hermitages,  chapels,  etc.).  The 
largest  are  the  monasteries  of  Ivoron  and  St.  Laura;  the  richest,  Vatopaedi.  The  entire 
number  of  monks  who  inhabit  the  “  Holy  hill”  is  about  8000.  They  form  a  kind  of 
monastic  republic  under  the  Turkish  government,  to  which  they  pay  an  annual  tribute 
of  nearly  £4000.  The  monks  follow  the  rule  of  Basilius,  and  lead  an  ascetic  life, 
engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  bees.  In  diet,  they  restrict 
themselves  to  herbs,  fruits,  and  flsli.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  amulets, 
images,  crucifixes,  wooden  articles  of  furniture — all  of  their  own  manufacture — and  also 
reap  profits  from  the  numerous  visits  of  pilgrims.  Ivaryses,  the  principal  place  in  the 
peninsula,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  has  1000 
inhabitants.  Here  the  market  is  held;  but  no  female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  present,  or  even  to  enter  the  peninsula.  In  the  middle  ages,  A.  was  the 
center  of  Greek  learning  and  Christian-Byzantine  art.  Now,  scarcely  more  than  two  or 
three  monks,  of  tolerable  education,  can  be  found  in  a  monastery.  The  libraries  are 
neglected,  though  containing  several  beautiful  old  manuscripts,  some  specimens  of 
which  have  been  brought  to  western  Europe.  They  contain,  however,  little  or  nothing 
of  value  in  classical  literature. 


ATHY',  a  small  t.  in  the  s.w.  of  Kildare  co.,  Ireland,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river 
Barrow,  here  joined  by  the  Grand  canal.  It  lies  in  a  carboniferous  limestone  district. 
It  chiefly  consists  of  two  main  streets.  Pop.  ’81,  4181.  Its  chief  export  is  grain. 

ATITLAN',  or  Atitan,  a  lake  in  Guatemala,  20  m.  long,  8  to  10  m.  wide,  apparently 
in  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  so  deep  that  bottom  lias  not  been  found  with  a  line  of  600 
yards.  It  receives  some  small  streams,  but  has  no  known  outlet.  Near  it  is  an  Indian 
town  of  the  same  name,  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

ATKINS,  John  D.  C.  See  page  896. 

ATKINSON,  Edward.  See  page  896. 

ATLAN  TA,  a  flourishing  city  of  Georgia.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  its  situa¬ 
tion,  five  important  railways  connecting  here — the  Atlanta  and  West  Point,  the  Atlanta 
and’ Richmond,  the  Georgia,  the  Macon  and  Western,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Western. 
Independently  of  these  means  of  communication,  the  surrounding  country,  besides 
beiim  rich  in  grain  and  cotton,  contains  gold,  iron,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  A.  was 
destroyed  by  gen.  Sherman,  Nov.,  1864,  but  is  rapidly  recovering  its  formei  prosperity. 

Pop.  ’70,  21,789. 

*  ATLAN  TA  (ante),  a  city  in  Fulton  co.,  Ga.,  called  the  “  Gate  city.”  After  the  war, 
A.  speedily  recovered  from  almost  complete  ruin,  and  within  two  years  had  as  great  a 
population  as  when  the  rebellion  began.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  the  state  in  8  8, 
and  since  then  it  has  grown  rapidly,  having  in  1879  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Among 
its  manufactories  is  an  immense  iron-rolling  mill,  employing  many  hundreds  ot  men 
It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  custom-house.  Among  the  public  institutions  aie  the 
Oilthorpe  university,  the  North  Georgia  female  college,  the  A.  medical  college,  and 
the  A.  university  for  colored  students.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centers 
in  the  south,  having  direct  lines  to  all  sections  of  the  union.  See  Supp.,  page  896. 

ATT  AN  TES  in  arch  so  called,  by  the  Greeks,  in  reference  to  the  mythical  Atlas 
(q.vYare  nll’f.guri  uscd  instead’ of  columns.  The  Romans  called  them  Telamones. 

ATT  ATSTTTC  a  co  in  s  e  New  Jersey,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean;  620  sq.m.;  pop.  80, 
18  wl  IuTfor  Ure  most  part  flat,  and  marshy  near  the  water,  but  with  dry  and  light 
soil  Iniand.  The  Camden  and  Atlantic  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  runs 
centrally  through  the  county.  Co.  seat,  May  s  Landing. 

att  AArTTf1  PTTY  a  watering-place  on  the  sea-coast,  on  a  long,  nairow,  sandy 

an<?  S  kSfl  f  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad  avenues  named  after  the  principal 
end  of  the  beach  1  lie  cnj  is^eii  i  ^  ^  states  of  ^  uoion  There  are  many 

oceans,  and  cross  streets  be  g  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  visit¬ 
ors.6  Vliere  are  several  churches  and  onl  newspaper.  The  city  incorporation  dates 
from  1854. 
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ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS,  N.  J.  See  page  897. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  so  called  either  from  Mt.  Atlas,  or  from  the  fabulous  island  of 
Atlantis,  is  that  part  of  the  ocean  that  divides  the  old  world  from  the  new.  Its  extreme 
breadth  is  about  5000  m.,  and  its  narrowest  part,  between  cape  St.  Roque,  in  Brazil, 
and  the  nearest  point  in  Africa,  about  1600  miles.  If  the  A.  be  supposed  to  be  bounded 
by  the  polar  circles,  and  to  include  the  Caribbean  sea,  Hudson  bay,  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  the  other  connected  water-surfaces,  it  covers  an  area  computed  at  85  million 
sq.  miles.  The  A.  is  naturally  divided  into  three  portions — the  north,  south,  and  inter- 
tropical  A.  It  stands  in  open  connection  with  the  n.  and  s.  polar  seas,  and  in  the 
remarkable  parallelism  of  its  coasts,  resembles  rather  a  vast  river  than  an  ocean.  Its 
northern  half  sends  off  numerous  ramifications  on  both  sides,  some  of  them  forming 
almost  shut  seas :  on  the  w.,  Hudson’s  bay,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  on  the  e.,  the  Baltic,  North,  Mediterranean,  and  Black  seas.  In  the  s.,  again, 
both  coasts  present  a  comparatively  unbroken  line;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  cor¬ 
respondence  between  their  projecting  and  retiring  angles,  the  convex  coast  of  Brazil 
lying  opposite  to  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  projection  of  Senegambia  answering  to 
the  retirement  of  the  American  coast  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 

The  whole  of  the  new  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  strip  lying  w.  of  the 
Andes  and  Rocky  mountains,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  this  ocean.  It  drains  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  the  old  world,  as  may  be  seen  by  tracing  the  water-shed  on  a  map.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  seas  and  inlets  connected  with  it,  the  extent  of  its  shores  is  immense, 
over  50,000  in.,  several  thousands  more  than  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans.  Except  near  the  continents,  the  Atlantic  is  poor  in  islands  compared  with  the 
Pacific.  The  chief  islands  in  the  open  ocean  are  Iceland,  Faro,  Bermudas,  Azores, 
Ascension,  St.  Helena,  the  Falkland  islands,  South  Georgia,  and  Sandwich  land. 

The  A.  is  the  great  highway  of  the  civilized  world,  and  everything  that  concerns  its 
navigation  is  of  great  importance.  Under  the  system  of  observations  carried  on  for 
many  years  by  the  governments  of  Holland,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
France,  much  lias  been  done  to  amass  information  as  to  its  currents,  winds,  depth,  tem¬ 
perature,  etc.,  the  chief  results  of  which  either  have  been  or  are  in  the  course  of  being 
published.  The  operations  connected  with  the  telegraph -cable  were  also  the  means  of 
furnishing  us  with  some  valuable  information  regarding  the  Atlantic. 

The  chief  A.  currents  are  two  The  equatorial  current,  which,  starting  from  about 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  with  a  rate  of  motion  varying  from  18 
to  24  m.  a  day,  proceeds  westwards  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  till  near  cape  San 
Roque,  where  it  divides,  one  branch  running  s.  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  the  other 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea  into  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  velocity  of  this  current  is  24  m. 
a  day  at  the  point  where  it  curves  s.,  whence  it  gradually  diminishes  in  strength  as  it 
proceeds  southward  to  little  more  than  6  m.  a  day.  Within  the  south  A.  there  is  a 
complete  circulation  of  the  waters,  induced  by  the  prevailing  winds,  and  maintained  at 
about  12  m.  a  day.  Its  force  also  varies  with  the  months,  being  determined  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  force  of  the  wind  of  each  month.  Its  breadth  varies  from  200  to  400  m. ;  and  since 
it  is  fed  by  currents  from  n.  and  s.  of  it,  its  temperature  is  consequently  considerably 
lower  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  part  of  its  course.  The  other  great  current  is 
the  gulf  stream.  This,  originally  part  of  the  equatorial  current,  after  flowing  past  the 
Guinea  coast,  and  through  the  Caribbean  sea,  issues  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  through 
the  strait  of  Florida,  and  after  following  the  direction  of  the  American  coast  to  about 
40°,  turns  seaward,  touches  the  great  Newfoundland  bank,  and  gradually  curving 
round,  is  lost  as  a  distinct  current  about  the  Azores  (see  Gulf  Stream).  The  water  of 
this  stream  is  often  upwards  of  20°  warmer  than  the  surrounding  ocean.  The  gulf 
stream  has  an  immense  influence  on  the  Atlantic.  Besides  these  great  currents,  the  A. 
abounds  in  smaller  ones,  such  as  the  northerly  currents  along  the  e.  Greenland  and 
Labrador  coasts  (this  Arctic  current  extending  as  far  s.  as  86°  n.  lat.,  its  rate  being 
from  24  to  10  m.  a  day);  the  southerly  current  along  the  w.  of  Greenland;  Rennel’s  cur¬ 
rent,  w.  of  the  bay  of  Biscay;  and  the  great  current  along  the  w.  of  Africa,  from 
Morocco  southwards,  till  it  is  merged  in  the  Guinea  current.  The  whole  of  these 
currents  follow  in  every  case  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  regions  where  they  flow. 

Since  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  A.,  fromabout  n.  lat.  45"  northwards, 
the  prevailing  winds  are  south-westerly,  there  is  over  the  same  region  a  general  flow  of 
the  water  of  the  ocean  towards  the  n.e.,  passing  the  British  isles,  and  thence  along  the 
coast  of  Norway,  to  some  distance  e.  of  the  North  cape.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
the  mild  temperatures  of  north-western  Europe  must  be  referred.  The  amelioration  of 
the  winter  climates  from  this  cause  is  very  great,  amounting  to  about  80°  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  to  fully  40°  in  the  Lofoden  islands.  This  effect  is  directly  brought  about, 
not  by  the  winds  alone,  but  by  the  influence  of  the  winds  and  sea  combined.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  currents  on  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  so  great,  that  even  in  Aug.,  the 
isothermal  of  50°  touches  the  n.  of  Norway  in  lat.  72°  n.,  whereas  to  s.e.  of  Newfound¬ 
land  the  same  isothermal  descends  to  about  lat.  42°  n.  Again,  on  the  meridian  of 
74°  w.,  the  change  of  temperature  from  lat.  40°  to  85°  n.,  or  in  800  m.,  is  18°. 0;  whereas 
on  the  meridian  of  20°  w.  from  lat.  40°  to  10°,  a  distance  of  1800  m.,  the  change  of  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  is  only  15°. 0. 

The  temperature  of  the  A.  about  the  equator  is,  if  we  except  the  part  between  20° 
and  85°  w.  long.,  above  80°:  that  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea  reaches  the  maximum  of  85°  in 
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April  ;  from  Oct.  to  May  it  is  above  80°;  in  June  and  Sept,  about  80°;  and  in 
J  uly  and  Aug.  it  falls  below  80° :  that  of  the  Caribbean  sea  is  above  80°  from  July  to 
Oct.,  during  the  rest  of  the  year  below  80°,  except  in  July.  Between  10°  and  30°  lat. 
n.,  the  temperature  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  A.  is  always  from  3°  to  7°  colder  than  the 
western,  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  take  place  later  in  the  year  in 
the  Caribbean  sea  than  off  the  African  coast. 

Much  has  been  done  recently,  particularly  by  H.M.’s  ships  Porcupine  and  Challenger , 
in  throwing  light  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  A.  The  most  important  of  the 
observations  are  those  of  deep  and  bottom  temperatures,  from  their  connection  with 
oceanic  circulation,  and  the  distribution  of  life  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  the  bearings 
of  the  questions  thereby  raised  on  geological  speculation  (see  art.  Sea).  Animal  life 
abounds  at  much  greater  depths  than  was  formerly  supposed ;  although  beyond  6000  ft. 
it  gradually  diminishes.  A  great  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  n.  Atlantic  is  covered  with 
a  slimy  “  ooze,”  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  chalk-producing  globigerina;  in  very 
deep  parts  this  is  replaced  by  a  brown,  clay-like  mud,  with  few  traces  of  animal  forms. 

Regarding  the  depth  of  the  A.,  it  is  only  recently  that  reliable  data  have  been 
obtained;  along. certain  tracts,  especially  those  of  the  Challenger,  the  profile  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  can  now  be  laid  down  with  considerable  certainty.  The  deepest  sounding  made  by 
the  Challenger  with  its  improved  method  of  sounding  (see  Soundings),  is  3875  fathoms, 
or  23,250  ft.,  at  a  point  about  90  m.  off  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies.  A  remarkable  ridge, 
about  400  m.  wide,  and  10,000  to  12,000  ft.,  or  2  to  2£  m.,  below  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
extends  along  the  bottom  of  the  A.  from  cape  Clear  fti  Ireland  to  cape  Race  in  New¬ 
foundland,  a  distance  of  1640  miles.  Along  this,  which  is  known  as  the  “  telegraph  pla¬ 
teau,”  the  Atlantic  cables  are  laid. 


ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH.  Referring  to  other  articles  for  details  concerning  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  mechanical  principles  of  electro-telegraphy,  the  Atlantic  cables  may  more  espe¬ 
cially  be  described  here. 

The  possibility  of  laying  an  electric  cable  in  the  Atlantic,  from  Europe  to  America, 
was  suggested  by  prof. JJdorse  so  far  back  as  1843;  but  it  was  not  until  1854  that  Mr. 
Cyrus  Field  and  others  discussed  the  means  of  practically  realizing  the  idea.  Lieut. 
Maury  discovered  that  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland, 
forms  a  kind  of  plateau,  covered  with  soft  ooze,  favorably  situated  as  a  resting-place  for 
a  cable.  In  1855,  negotiations  were  carrieiT'tm,  partly  in  America,  but  chiefly  in  Eng¬ 
land.  to  establish  a  company  and  raise  capital;  which  objects  were  attained  in  1856.  The 
“New  York  and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  company”  connected  Newfoundland  with  the 
mainland  of  America  by  cables  and  land- wires;  but  the  “  Electric  Telegraph  company” 
undertook  the  laying  of  a  cable  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  with  a  capital  of  £350,000, 
in  shares  of  £1000  each.  A  length  of  2500  English  miles  of  cable  was  ordered,  and  was 
completed  by  the  summer  of  1857.  The  conductor  consisted  of  7  fine  copper  wires,  No. 
22  gauge,  twisted  tightly  together,  forming  a  cord  T^th  in.  thick,  and  weighing  107  lbs. 
per  mile.  This  thickness  was  increased  to  fth  in.  by  a  core  of  three  layers  of  gutta¬ 
percha.  Outside  the  core  was  a  jacket  of  hempen  yarn,  saturated  with  pitch,  tar,  bees¬ 
wax,  and  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  outer  sheath  consisted  of  18  strands,  each  formed  of  7 
No.  22  iron  wires.  The  whole  diameter  was  about  T%th  in.,  and  the  weight  1  ton  per 
mile.  In  the  manufacturing  processes,  the  wires  and  yarns  were  twisted  round  each 
other  by  revolving  drums  and  circular  tables  worked  by  steam-power;  while  the  coatings 
of  gutta-percha  were  applied  by  forcing  the  substance  through  dies  which  had  the  cop¬ 
per  conductor  passing  through  their  center.  The  Niagara  and  the  Agamemnon,  the  one 
lent  by  the  U.  S.  government  and  the  other  by  the  English,  took  1250  m.  of  the 
cable  each,  and  steamed  forth  from  Yalentia  (w.  coast  of  Ireland)  on  Aug.  7,  1857.  The 
Niagara  paid  out  her  portion  of  cable  as  she  went.  On  the  11th,  ir^an  attempt  to  slacken 
the  rate  of  paying  out,  the  cable  snapped,  and  the  end  sank  in  2000  fathoms  water,  at 
280  m.  from  Ireland.  The  appliances  on  board  were  not  sufficient  to  lemedy  the  disas¬ 
ter,  and  the  two  ships  returned  to  Plymouth,  where  the  two  portions  of  cable  were  placed 
in  tanks  until  the  next  following  year.  . . .  , 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  companv  raised  more  capital,  made  900  m.  additional  came, 
and  prepared  for  a  new  attempt  in  1858.  The  Niagara  and  Agamemnon  were  again 
employed;  but  the  submersion  was  to  begin  in  mid-ocean,  one  ship 

and  the  other  westward,  after  splicing  the  two  halves  of  the  cable  They ^eft  \  ale  * 
June  10  •  but  it  was  not  till  the  26th  that  they  could  finish  the  splice  and  commence  the 
submersion.  On  the  29th,  a  double  breakage  took  place,  and  144  m.  of  ca^le  ^ent  to 
the  bottom,  wholly  severed  from  the  rest.  The  returned  to  Eng 

improved  appliances  and  further  instructions;  and  a  month ^as  thus  £n  -July 


the  two  ships  again  spliced  their  two  halves  of  cable  in  mid-ocean,  and  proceeded  v  i 
their  work  without  further  disaster.  On  Aug.  6,  the  Agamemnon  reached  \  alentup  and 
the  Niagara  Newfoundland,  and  exchanged  congratulatory  messages  through  the  ho  e 
lengkTcabfe6  Soon  afterwards  greetings  were 

-nrpfident  and  between  many  public  bodies  and  official  peisons.  the  station  at  i>ew 
fnnndlanrl  was  connected  by  wires  and  cables  with  the  general  telegraphic  system  of 
America-  and  that  at  Yalentia  with  the  general  system  of  Europe.  The  cable  continue 
•king  until  Sept.  1,  sending  129  messages-  (of  about  11  words  each  on  an  average)  fio 
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England  to  America,  and  271  from  America  to  England.  The  signals  then  ceased,  and 
the  cable  became  useless;  it  had  been  injured  by  the  winter’s  sojourn  at  Plymouth. 

From  1858  to  1804,  the  company  were  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  raise  new  capital, 
and  to  obtain  increased  subsidies  from  the  English  and  American  governments;  while 
scientific  men  were  making  improvements  in  the  form  of  cable,  and  in  the  apparatus  for 
submerging  it.  At  length  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  company 
(formed  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  Gutta-percha  company  with  the  wire-cable-making 
firm  of  Glass  &  Elliott)  made  an  entirely  new  cable,  much  thicker  and  more  costly  than 
the  former  one.  The  conductor,  300  lbs.  per  mile,  and  -}tli  in.  thick,  consisted  of  7  No. 
18  copper  wires,  each  ^th  in.  thick.  The  core  was  formed  of  four  layers  of  gutta-percha 
alternating  with  four  of  Cliatterton’s  compound  (a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  Stockholm 
tar);  the  core  ana  conductor  together  were  700  lbs.  per  mile,  and  a%tli  in.  thick.  Out¬ 
side  this  was  a  jacket  of  hemp  or  jute  yarn,  saturated  with  preservative  composition.  The 
sheath  consisted  of  10  iron  wires,  No.  13  gauge,  each  previously  covered  with  5  tarred 
manilla  yarns.  The  whole  cable  was  1^  in.  thick,  and  weighed  35f  cwt.  per  mile,  with  a 
breaking  strain  of  7f  tons. 

As  the  cable  (2300  m.)  weighed  more  than  4000  tons,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  the 
Great  Eastern  steamship  to  carry  it  out  and  lay  it.  Three  enormous  iron  tanks  were 
built  in  the  fore,  middle,  and  aft  holds,  from  50  to  60  ft.  diameter  each,  by  204  ft.  deep; 
and  in  these  the  cable  was  deposited,  in  three  vast  coils.  On  July  23,  T865,  the  Great 
Eastern  started  from  Valentia  with  her  burden,  the  main  cable  being  joined  end  to  end 
to  a  more  massive  shore  cable,  which  was  drawn  up  the  cliff  at  Foilhummerum  bay,  to 
a  telegraph  house  at  the  top.  The  electric  condition  of  the  cable  was  kept  constantly 
under  test  during  the  progress  of  the  ship ;  and  more  than  once  the  efficiency  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  fragments  of  wire  piercing  the  gutta-percha  and  destroying  the  insulation.  On 
Aug.  2,  the  cable  snapped  by  over-straining,  and  the  end  sank  to  the  bottom  in  2000 
fathoms  water,  at  a  distance  of  1064  m.  from  Ireland.  Then  commenced  the  remarkable 
process  of  dredging  for  the  cable.  A  five-armed  grapnel,  suspended  from  the  end  of  a 
strong  iron-wire  rope,  5  m.  long,  was  thrown  overboard;  and  wThen  it  reached  the  bot¬ 
tom,  it  was  dragged  to  and  fro  across  the  line  of  cable  by  slow  steaming  of  the  Great 
Eastern ;  the  hope  being  that  one  or  other  of  the  prongs  would  catch  hold  of  the  cable. 
A  series  of  disasters  followed  by  the  breaking  of  swivels,  and  the  loss  of  grapnels  and 
ropes;  until  at  length,  on  Aug.  11,  it  was  found  that  there  were  no  more  materials  on 
board  to  renew  the  grappling.  The  Great  Eastern  returned  to  England,  leaving  (including 
the  operations  of  1857-1858)  nearly  4000  tons  of  electric  cable  useless  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic. 

A  new  capital,  and  newT  commercial  arrangements  altogether,  were  needful  for  a 
renewal  of  the  attempt.  Another  cable  was  made,  slightly  differing  from  the  former. 
The  jacket  outside  the  core  was  made  of  hemp  instead  of  jute;  the  iron  wires  of  the 
sheath  were  galvanized,  instead  of  being  left  in  their  natural  state;  and  the  manilla 
hemp  which  covered  them  was  left  white  instead  of  being  tarred.  These  few  changes 
made  it  weigh  nearly  500  lbs.  per  mile  less,  mainly  through  the  absence  of  tar;  while  its 
strength  or  breaking  strain  was  increased.  Enough  of  this  cable  was  made  to  span  the 
Atlantic,  with  allowance  for  slack;  while  a  sufficient  addition  of  the  1865  cable  was  pro¬ 
vided  to  remedy  the  disaster  of  that  year.' 

The  A.  T.  operations  in  l&g6,were  of  a  remarkable  and  interesting  kind.  On  July  13, 
the  Great  Eastern  set  forth  from  Valentia,  accompanied  by  the  steamers  Terrible,  Med¬ 
way,  and  Albany,  which  were  to  assist  in  the  submersion  and  in  subsidiary  matters.  The 
line  of  route  was  chosen  midway  between  those  of  the  1858  and  1865  cables,  for  the  most 
part  a  few  miles  from  each.  The  Great  Eastern  exchanged  telegrams  almost  continuously 
with  Valentia  during  her  progress.  The  mishaps  were  few  in  number,  and  easily  remedied ; 
and  the  Great  Eastern  safely  entered  the  harbor  of  Heart’s  Content,  Newfoundland,  on 
the  27th.  After  this,  operations  commenced  for  recovering  the  end  of  the  1865  cable, 
and  completing  the  submersion.  The  Albany,  Medway,  and  Terrible  set  off,  on  Aug.  1, 
to  the  spot  on  the  ocean  beneath  which  the  end  of  the  cable  was  lying,  or  as  near  to  it 
as  calculations  could  establish.  Certain  buoys,  left  anchored  there  twelve  months  pre¬ 
viously,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  storms  of  the  preceding  winter;  but  the  latitude 
and  longitude  had  been  very  carefully  registered.  The  Great  Eastern  started  from 
Heart’s  Content  on  the  9tli,  and  then  commenced  a  series  of  grappling  operations,  which 
continued  through  the  rest  of  the  month.  The  cable  was  repeatedly  caught,  and  raised 
to  a  greater  or  less  height  from  the  ocean-bed;  but  something  or  other  snapped  or 
slipped  every  time.  After  much  trial  of  patience,  the  end  of  the  cable  was  safely  fished 
up  on  Sept.  1;  and  electric  messages  were  at  once  sent  through  to  Valentia,  just  as  w^ell 
as  if  the  cable  had  not  had  tvrelve  months’  soaking  in  the  Atlantic.  An  additional 
length  having  been  spliced  to  it,  the  laying  recommenced;  and  on  the  8th  the  squadron 
entered  Heart’s  Content;  having  thus  succeeded  in  laying  a  second  line  of  cable  from 
Ireland  to  America. 

Mishaps  have  since  taken  place;  but  in  every  case  the  injuries  have  been  attended 
to,  and  the  two  cables  maintained  in  good  working  order.  The  rapidity  of  signaling 
(at  first  only  two  words  per  minute)  wras  greatly  increased ;  the  tariff  of  charges  was 
lowered;  the  public  of  the  two  nations  used  the  cable-telegraph  extensively;  and  the- 
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been'iucurred.263  S°°d  dividends-  notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenditure  which  had 

Atlantic  Telegrap^lfave ' fromHme^  fe'lmS  ?“ed,  many  other  projects  for 

from  the  n.  of  Scotland  to  ,,  0ne1  scllcme  was  for  a  line 

moutli  of  flip  q+  t  ,  si  and  s,  Iceland,  Gieenland,  and  some  point  near  the 

ssliSSSSSHSSSISs 

Brest  and  Fahuomh161  A0npwap  suci;essfn'ly  eflecteci.  There  is  a  connection  between 

iciest  ana  ifalmoiith.  A  new  French  cable  from  Brest  to  the  island  of  St  Pierre  to  thp 

waf  suc^ssflmvkki  from^Jr  f1879 •  .In  }he  Y™1'  1874,  a  third  British  cable 

\\as  success! uiiy  laid  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland.  A  “Direct  United  States  Pahle 

Company  was  also  formed ;  Messrs.  Siemens  undertook  the  manufacture  of  the  cable 

Bie  lightest  yet  planned  for  Atlantic  telegraphy,  its  weight  being  480  lbs  of  copper  and 

Hmoshir°e  ^Tav.W  Pf“;wabout  8060  ™e  needed"  fr?m 
c  pshne  The  laying  of  this  cable  was  completed  early  in  the  summer  oJ  1875 

owei  down  the  Atlantic,  extensive  operations  have  been  or  are  being  completed 

When  a  cable  had  been  laid  from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon,  the  latter  became  the  starting- 

nf0p«ew  tS1XC  ?cT/outesT-  •  ?ie  Brazilian  Submarine  Cable  Company”  began  fn 

L  ipfo  f  •°^nend  fr?m  Lisbon  to  Madeira,  St.  Vincent,  and  Pernambuco  The 

under  2000  m  'i/Sn'11’  °t  7  the  \ongest .  section  (across  the  ocean)  is  somewhat 
under  2000  m  it  is  connected  at  Pernambuco  with  other  cables  to  Para,  Bio  Grande  etc. 

Hide  is  a  Direct  Spanish  Cable”  from  the  Lizard  to  Bilbao;  and  there  are  dupli¬ 
cate  lines  from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon.  In  and  near  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  electricians 
have  been  working  with  great  energy.  Most  of  the  principal  West  India  islands  are 
connected  by  cable  one  with  another,  with  Colon  (Panama),  and  with  the  U  S.  main¬ 
land  at  b  lorida. 


ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH,  History  of.  In  1842,  prof.  Morse,  of  New  York,  having 
stretched  a  submarine  cable  between  Castle  Garden  and  Governor’s  island,  New  York, 
and  succeeded  in  tiansmitting  an  electric  current  from  one  end  to  the  other,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  an  electrical  communication  through  the  sea. 
After  further  investigations,  he  announced  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  “that  a  telegraphic  communication  on  his  plan  might  with  certainty  be  estab¬ 
lished  across  the  Atlantic  ”  Three  years  prior  to  that,  sir  William  O’Shaughnessv  gave 
practical  proof  that  electrical  messages  could  be  conveyed  through  water,  by  depositing  a 
cable  in  the  bed  of  the  Hooghly;  but  it  was  the  successful  submarine  telegraphic  under¬ 
takings  of  the  Messrs.  Brett,  who,  in  June,  1845,  registered  a  “General  Oceanic  Telegraph 
Company,”  with  the  object  among  others  of  joining  this  country  with  America  by  means 
of  a  telegraph  “across  the  Atlantic  ocean,”  and  six  years  afterwards  united  England 
with  France  (see  Telegraph,  History),  that  first  fairly  convinced  the  public  mind  that 
the  new  world  might  be  put  on  what  may  be  called  conversational  terms  with  the  old. 
The  supposed  great  depths  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  presented  the  most  imposing  obstacle 
to  this  desired  closeness  of  communion;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland  there  extended,  along  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  at  a  depth 
of  not  more  than  two  miles  below  the  surface,  a  fine  broad  platform  (see  Atlantic 
Ocean),  seemingly  so  specially  formed  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  electrical  communica¬ 
tion,  that  capt.  Maury  at  once  designated  it  the  telegraphic  plateau,  the  project  of  an 
Atlantic  submarine  cable  assumed  a  practical  form.  In  1854,  the  colonial  government 
of  Newfoundland  passed  an  act  incorporating  a  company  to  establish  a  telegraphic  com 
munication  between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  aided  it  by  a  subsidy,  and  by  grants 
of  lands.  The  colonial  government  also  conferred  upon  the  company  the  exclusive 
right  of  landing  a  telegraphic  line  upon  the  coast  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  Prince  Edward’s  island  and  the  state  of  Maine  made  similar  concessions;  and 
authority  for  certain  subsidiary  operations  in  Canada  was  also  obtained.  The  company, 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  “  The  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph 
Company,”  commenced  operations  by  uniting  St.  John’s  in  Newfoundland  with  lines  in 
the  United  States  and  British  North  America.  This  done,  numerous  preliminary 
experiments  were  undertaken  by  eminent  electricians  and  engineers,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  retarding  force  which  inducted  and  disguised  electricity  were  likely 
to  offer  to  the  transmission  of  currents  along  submarine  wires  of  unusual  length.  Hav¬ 
ing  by  these  experiments,  2000  in  number,  tried  with  62  different  kinds  of  cable,  deter¬ 
mined  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  electricity  through  such  a  length,  and 
at  such  a  depth  in  the  Atlantic,  the  next  step  was  the  formation  of  a  more  influential 
company.  In  1856,  “  The  A.  T.  Company,”  to  which  all  the  privileges  conferred  on  the 
old  company  were  handed  over,  was  formed  with  a  capital  of  £350,000.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  liberally  aided  the  company,  guaranteeing, 
by  a  contract  of  25  years’  duration,  to  pay  to  the  company,  until  such  time  as  its 
dividend  reached  6  per  cent,  a  subsidy  of  £14,000  a  year,  and  of  £10,000  subsequently. 
They  also  agreed  to  furnish  ships  for  laying  down  the  cable. 

The  cable,  which  weighed  about  a  ton  per  mile,  equal  to  14  cwt.  in  water,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  strand  of  seven  wires  of  pure  copper,  coated  wdth  three  separate  layers  of 
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gutta-percha,  wrapped  over  with  hemp  saturated  with  pitch  and  tar,  and  finally  hound 
round  with  iron  wires,  332,500  m.  of  iron  and  copper  wire  being  employed  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  It  was  deposited  in  the  holds  of  the  Agamemnon,  a  line-of-battle  ship  sup* 
plied  by  the  British  government,  and  the  Niagara,  a  splendid  frigate  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  two  vessels  started  on  their  grand  mission.  After  two  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  during  the  years  1857  and  1858,  the  expedition  started  again  for  mid-ocean, 
whence  the  ships  were  to  start,  paying-out  towards  opposite  shores,  on  the  17tli  of  July, 
1858.  The  cable  was  united  and  lowered  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month;  and  the 
Agamemnon,  notwithstanding  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  arrived  at  Valentia;  having  success¬ 
fully  laid  her  portion  of  it,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Aug.  The  Niagara  about  the 
same  time  arrived  in  Trinity  bay,  Newfoundland,  and  science  had  annihilated  space 
between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  On  the  17tli  Aug.,  the  extremities  of  the  cable 
having  been  put  in  connection  with  the  recording-instruments,  the  following  message 
was  flashed  through  the  ocean  in  thirty-five  minutes:  “Europe  and  America  are  united 
by  telegraph.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  towards  men.” 
Messages  and  replies  from  the  queen  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
mayor  of  London  to  the  mayor  of  New  York,  etc.,  followed.  But  on  the  4th  of  Sept., 
the  signals  of  Valentia  became  unintelligible.  One  commercial  message  of  great  im¬ 
portance  passed  through  the  cable,  in  reference  to  the  collision  between  the  Atlantic 
steamers,  the  Europa  and  Arabia;  this  single  message  saved  the  commercial  world 
£50,000,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  spent  in  extra  insurance  on  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  thus  delayed.  The  cable  of  1858  having  become  useless,  two  other  lines  were 
laid  in  1865  and  1866,  between  Great  Britain  and  North  America.  A  cable  was  laid  in 
1869  from  France  to  the  United  States.  For  the  history  of  the  A.  T.  since  1869,  see 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  also  Telegraph. 

*  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH,  History  of  {ante).  The  first  experiment  in  submarine 
telegraphy  was  made  in  1839  by  Dr.  W.  O’Sliauglmessy  at  Calcutta.  Having  laid  across 
the  river  Hoogly  a  copper  wire,  insulated  with  a  covering  of  cotton  thread  saturated 
with  pitch  and  tar,  he  was  able  to  transmit  signals  through  it.  His  experiment  was 
followed  in  1847  by  that  of  J.  J.  Craven,  who  insulated  an  iron  wire  with  gutta-percha 
and  placed  it  in  the  circuit  of  the  New  York  and  Washington  telegraph  line,  submerging 
it  in  the  waters  of  a  small  creek.  This  led,  in  1848,  to  the  laying  of  a  gutta-percha  cable 
between  New  York  and  Jersey  City.  An  experimental  line  laid  across  the  English 
channel  in  1850  was  followed  in  1851  by  the  permanent  cable  which  is  still  in  use.  The 
success  of  this  undertaking  revived  the  project  of  a  telegraph  by  way  of  Newfoundland 
for  rapid  communication  with  Europe.  The  plan  was  to  carry  the  line  across  that  island 
to  St.  John’s,  the  farthest  point  on  the  American  coast,  and  there  connect  wi^li  a  line  of 
fast  steamers,  which  it  was  thought  could  reach  the  nearest  point  in  Ireland  in  five  days. 
Thus  America  could  be  brought  easily  within  a  week  of  Europe.  In  1854,  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  York,  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  while  he*  was 
considering  this  proposal,  and  turning  over  the  globe  in  his  library,  the  thought  flashed 
upon  him,  “why  not  carry  the  line  across  the  ocean?”  See  Supp.,  page  897.  - 

But  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  it  was  easier  to  conceive  than  to  execute.  To- 
build  the  line  across  Newfoundland  was  no  small  undertaking.  It  was  a  distance  of  400 
m.,  through  a  wilderness,  over  land  that  was  wild  and  waste,  marsh  and  moor,  or 
rocks  and  hills,  and  often  through  dense  forests,  where  every  step  of  the  way  had  to  be 
cleared  by  the  woodman’s  axe.  This  overland  work  took  nearly  three  years.  Then  to 
connect  the  island  with  the  mainland,  a  cable  had  to  be  laid  across  the  gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  One  was  sent  out  from  England  in  1855,  but  the  first  attempt  to  lay  it  was  a 
failure.  The  next  year  a  second  attempt  was  made  with  success.  The  work  thus  com¬ 
pleted,  though  costly,  was  merely  preliminary  to  the  more  serious  undertaking  which  now 
began.  The  practicability  of  a  transatlantic  telegraph  was  doubted  by  many  of  the  first 
authorities,  both  in  England  and  America.  Eminent  engineers  declared  that  it  was 
beyond  the  resources  of  human  skill  to  span  the  ocean  with  a  cable  over  2000  m.  long. 
Even  the  great  Robert  Stephenson  shook  his  head,  and  anticipated  only  failure.  Elec¬ 
tricians  added  that  even  if  it  were  laid,  the  electric  current  could  not  be  sent  that  dis¬ 
tance.  To  be  sure,  there  were  eminent  authorities  on  the  other  side.  The  great  Faraday 
encouraged  the  American  projector.  But  still  both  scientific  men  and  practical  men 
were  so  divided,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  inspire  in  either  country  the  degree  of 
confidence  necessary  to  success.  In  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  Mr.  Field  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  there  succeeded  in  1856  in  organizing  the  first  Atlantic  telegraph  company  and 
raising  the  necessary  money  do  carry  out  the  project,  subscribing  himself  for  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  entire  capital. 

The  English  and  American  governments  gave  their  aid  in  the  use  of  ships.  The  first 
attempt  was  made  in  1857,  but  the  cable  was  paid  out  only  about  300  m.  from  the  Irish 
coast,  when  it  broke,  and  the  ships  returned  to  England.  /The  attempt  was  renewed  the 
following  year.  The  cable  was  then  placed  on  board  the  Niagara  of  the  United  States 
navy  and  the  Agamemnon  of  the  British  navy,  which  sailed  for  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 
Before  reaching  it,  the  Agamemnon  came  nhar  foundering  during  a  severe  gale,  which 
lasted  several  days.  Arrived  at  last  in  mid-ocean,  the  ships  spliced  their  separate  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cable,  intending  to  sail  in  opposite  directions,  the  English  ship  for  Ireland*, 
and  the  Niagara  for  Newfoundland.  But  the  first  attempt  met  with  nothing  but  disaster 
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Scarcely  were  the  cables  joined  before  they  were  parted.  The  attempt  was  made  several 
times  with  the  same  ill  success,  and  both  ships  returned  to  England.  Then  came  the 
severest  trial— for  even  the  directors  lost  faith.  When  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the 
attempt  the  vice-president  left  the  room  in  disgust,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  an  under¬ 
taking  so  hopeless..  But  the  rest  stood  by  manfully,  and  resolved  to  try  again.  The 
ships  leturned  to  nud-ocean,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  world,  this  time  the  experiment 
proved  a  success.  The  cable  was  successfully  laid,  and  messages  were  sent  from  shore 
to  shore.  The  first  one  was  “  England  and  America  are  united  by  telegraph.  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  towards  men.  ”  The  queen  and 
the  president  of  the  United  States  exchanged  congratulations.  The  American  people 
were  in  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  lauding  the  ocean  telegraph  as  the  greatest  achievement 
of  modern  times,  and  giving  unbounded  praise  to  its  heroic  projector,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  many  distinguished  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  sending 
congratulatory  messages  to  Mr.  Field.  But  this  enthusiasm  was  short-lived.  For  it  was 
hardly  three  weeks  before  the  cable  began  to  mutter  fitfully,  and  at  last  lay  silent  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Then  ensued  one  of  those  revulsions  of  feeling  so  common  in  the 
history  of  all  great  enterprises,  where  at  first  success  alternates  with  defeat.  The  public 
became  almost  ashamed  of  its  late  enthusiasm.  Many  doubted  whether  there  had  ever 
been  a  message  across  the  ocean,  and  the  whole  subject  became  one  for  incredulity  and 
ridicule^  Three  years  after,  the  rebellion  commenced,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  people 
in  the  United  States  to  listen  to  commercial  enterprises  during  the  excitement  of  that  great 
contest.  But  Mr.  Field  wTas  not  idle;  he  was  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  addressing  chambers  of  commerce  and  public  meetings  in  England^  and 
the  United  States,  the  results  being  that  in  1864,  the  necessary  capital  was  raised  to  renew 
the  enterprise.  A  new  cable  was  constructed,  with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  years 
of  experience  in  submarine  telegraphy,  and  coiled  on  board  the  Great  Eastern,  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  captain,  now  Sir  James,  Anderson.  She  sailed  in 
1865  with  every  prospect  of  success,  paying  out  steadily  about  150  m.  a  day.  All  went 
well  till  over  1200  m.  had  been  laid,  when  in  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  great  ship  the  cable 
was  broken,  and  all  were  again  in  despair.  For  some  days  the  gallant  crew  made 
attempts  to  pick  it  up  from  the  bottom,  but  the  sea  was  2  m.  deep,  and  with  the 
resources  at  hand  it  was  impossible,  and  the  great  ship  took  her  way  back  to  England. 
The  attempt  was  abandoned  for  that  year.  But  in  the  summer  of  1866  it  was  renewed, 
and  this  time  with  complete  success.  The  cable  was  laid  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the 
communication  was  perfect.  As  soon  as  this  was  completed  the  Great  Eastern  returned 
to  mid-ocean,  and  began  fishing  for  the  cable  lost  the  year  before,  and  after  weeks  of 
effort  succeeded  in  lifting  it  to  the  surface  and  joining  it  to  600  m.  of  cable  reserved  for 
the  purpose,  carried  it  safely  to  land.  Thus  two  cables  were  laid  the  same  year,  both 
without  a  flaw,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new  has  not  been  interrupted  for  a  single  day. 


ATLAN  TIS,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  the  name  of  a  vast  island  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Plato,  who  represents  an  Egyptian  priest  as  describing 
it  to  Solon,  but,  of  course,  according  to  Plato’s  view  of  the  matter.  In  this  description, 
A.  appeared  as  an  island  larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  Minor  taken  together,  and  lying  off 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Atlantic^ ocean.  Plato  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
interior  of  this  imaginary  land,  and  enriches  it  with  a  fabulous  history.  Some  early 
writers  supposed  that  the  Canary  islands  were  the  remains  of  the  old  A. ;  for  Plato  had 
stated  that  at  the  close  of  the  long  contest  which  its  inhabitants  maintained  against  the 
Athenians,  9000  years  before  his  time,  the  sea  suddenly  engulfed  the  island,  and  had 
ever  since  been  unnavigable,  by  reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud  created  by  the  sunken 
island.  Some  found  it  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  others  (first  Birclierod  in  1685) 
have  supposed  that  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  merchant  ships  had  been  driven  by  storm 
on  the  coast  of  America,  and  that  the  supposed  vast  island  of  A.  mentioned  by  Plato,  as 
well  as  the  great  unnamed  island  spoken  of  by  Pliny,  Diodorus,  and  Arnobius,  may 
have  been  the  new  world. 


ATLAS  is  that  piece  of  the  human  vertebral  column  which  is  nearest  to  the  skull;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  It  may  be  known  from  the  other  six  by  its 
beino-  without  a  body  or  spinous  process,  by  its  being  a  mere  irregular  bony  ring,  partly 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  constriction ;  this  division  in  the  recent  subject  is 
completed  by  a  ligament,  the  part  in  front  being  occupied  by  the  tooth-like  process  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra,  and  that  behind  by  the  spinal  marrow.  On  each  side,  the  ring 
is  very  thick;  it  is  smooth  and  cupped  above  to  receive  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone. 
The  corresponding  parts  below  are  flat,  and  rest  on  the  second  cervical  vertebra. . 

The  A.  with  the  occipital  bone  forms  the  joint  on  which  the  head  moves  in  bow¬ 
ing;  and  turns  on  the  pivot  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  when  we  look  from  side  to 


side. 

ATLAS  according  to  Hesiod’s  theogony,  one  of  the  Titans,  the  son  of  Iapetus  and 
Clvmene  and  brother  of  Mencetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  Apo  lodorus,  how¬ 
ever  states  him  to  have  been  a  son  of  Asia,  and  Hyginus,  a  son  of  Ather  and  Gaea. 
He  married  Pleone,  daughter  of  Oceanus  (or  Hespens,  his  own  niece),  and  became  the 
father  of  the  Pleiades.  As  leader  of  the  Titans,  he  attempted  to  storm  the  heavens,  ami 
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for  this  supreme  treason  was  condemned  by  Zeus  to  bear  the  vault  of  heaven  on  his  head 
and  hands — the  sting  of  this  mythological  punishment  obviously  being  that  A.  was 
compelled  to  support  what  he  thirsted  to  destroy.  The  later  writers,  however,  rational¬ 
ize  the  myth,  and  state  that  A.  was  a  mighty  king  who  had  great  skill  in  astronomy, 
and  only  tried  to  storm  heaven  intellectually. — In  consequence  of  the  ancient  views 
which  made  the  vault  of  heaven  rest  on  solid  pillars  or  other  supports,  the  name  A., 
originally  mythological  and  cosmogonic,  was  introduced  into  geography.  Mercator, 
in  the  16th  c.,  gave  the  name  A.,  to  a  collection  of  maps;  probably  because  the  figure 
of  A.  supporting  the  heavens  had  been  given  on  the  title-pages  of  such  works. 

ATLAS,  a  mass  of  mountain-land  in  the  western  part  of  north  Africa.  Herodotus 
mentions  a  smoking  mountain  of  this  name  situated  on  the  s.w.  of  the  Little  Syrtis,  and 
twenty  days’  journey  westwards  from  the  Garamantes,  styled  by  the  natives  the  “  pillars 
of  heaven.”  By  later  writers,  after  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  name  A.  was  always  given 
to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  n.w.  Africa  extending  from  the  island  of  Cerne  (now 
cape  de  Ger)  n.w.  through  Mauritania,  and  Tingitana  (now  Fez  and  Morocco),  and 
including  also  the  heights  dispersed  through  the  region  of  Sahara.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Little  Atlas  and  the  Great  Atlas;  the  former  denominating  a  secondary  range  in  the 
country  of  Sous,  and  the  other,  the  loftier  mountains  of  Morocco.  The  A.  is  not  properly 
a  mountain-chain,  but  rather  a  very  irregular  mountainous  mass  of  land  formed  of  many 
chains  running  in  various  directions,  meeting  in  mountain-knots,  or  connected  by  yokes, 
or  short  chains  of  inferior  height,  and  diversified  still  further  by  several  solitary  moun¬ 
tains  and  groups  of  mountains.  The  A.  attains  its  greatest  height  (13,000  ft.)  in 
Morocco,  the  only  part  where  it  rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  obtains  the  name  of 
Jebel-el-Thelj,  or  Snowy  Mountains.  Its  highest  peaks  are  Miltsin — 27  m.  s.e.  of  the 
city  of  Morocco — Bibawan,  and  Tagherain.  The  most  southern  chain  diverging  here 
from  the  central  mass  bears  the  name  Jebel-Hadnar.  The  heights  approach  the  sea.  and 
form  the  promontories  jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic.  From  Morocco,  the  A.  gradually 
decreases  in  height  towards  the  east.  In  Algeria,  the  elevation  is  only  7673  ft. ;  in 
Tunis,  4476  ft. ;  and  in  Tripoli,  3200  ft.  The  whole  mountain-system  is  intersected  by 
the  valley  of  the  Muluia  river,  which  flows  through  the  n.e.  part  of  Morocco,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  slopes  on  the  n.,  w.,  and  s.  are  covered  with  vast  forests 
of  pine,  oak,  cork,  white  poplar,  wild  olive,  etc.  The  valleys  are  well  watered  and 
capable  of  cultivation  with  great  profit.  The  A.  seems  to  be  chiefly  calcareous  in  its 
composition.  The  mineral  wealth  remains,  however,  almost  wholly  unexplored,  though 
copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  etc.,  are  stated  to  exist  in  abundance. 

ATLEE,  Washington  L.,  b.  1808;  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  Pennsylvania,  grad¬ 
uate  of  Jefferson  medical  college,  and  professor  of  chemistry  there  in  1844.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  medical  papers,  and  is  distinguished  for  success  in 
ovariotomy. 

ATMOSPHERE  (Gr.  atmos,  vapor,  sphaira,  sphere)  is  the  name  applied  to  the  gaseous 
envelope  which  surrounds  the  earth.  The  existence  of  an  A.  is  to  us  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  We  owe  to  its.  influence  the  possibility  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the 
modifying  and  retaining  of  solar  heat,  the  transmission  of  sound,  the  gradual  shading  of 
day  into  night,  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  and  the  occurrence  of  weather  phenomena. 
In  consequence  of  the  action  of  gravity,  the  A.  assumes  the  form  of  a  spheroidal  stratum 
concentric  with  the  earth,  and  presses  heavily  on  its  surface.  It  exhibits,  in  common 
with  all  fluid  bodies,  the  usual  characteristics  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  its  internal 
condition  differs  from  that  of  a  liquid  inasmuch  as  its  particles  repel  each  other,  and 
can  only  be  held  in  proximity  by  external  force.  From  this  circumstance,  it  follows 
that  the  volume  of  any  portion  of  air  varies  much  more  under  the  influence  of 
external  pressure  than  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water;  hence,  the  stratum  of  air 
nearest  the  earth  is  denser  than  strata  in  the  upper  regions,  where,  from  their  being 
subjected  to  the  weight  of  a  smaller  mass  of  superincumbent  air,  the  repulsive  force 
of  the  particles  has  freer  play. 

That  air  possesses  weight ,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment:  If  a 
hollow  glass  globe  of  5  or  6  in.  in  diameter  be  weighed  first,  when  filled  with  air,  and 
then,  after  the  air  has  been  extracted  from  it  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  it  will,  when 
thus  exhausted,  weigh  sensibly  less  than  it  did  before,  and  the  difference  of  the  two 
results  will  represent  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  air  which  has  been  withdrawn.  It  has 
been  determined  by  Biot  and  Arago  that  100  cubic  in.  of  dry  air,  when  the  barometer  is 
at  30  in.,  and  the  thermometer  at  60°  Fahr.  weigh  31.074  grains.  The  law  of  Archim¬ 
edes  (see  Archimedes,  Principle  of),  that  a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses  a  part  of 
its  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  fluid  displaced  by  it,  finds  its  application 
in  the  A.  as  well  as  in  water.  If  a  glass  globe  filled  with  air  and  closed  be  suspended 
at  the  extremity  of  the  beam  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  be  kept  in  equilibrium  by  a  brass 
weight  at  the  other  extremity,  and  if  the  whole  be  then  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  the  air  extracted,  the  equilibrium  previously  existing  in  air  will  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  larger  body  will  become  the  heavier.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when 
first  weighed,  they  each  lose  as  much  of  their  own  weight  as  that  of  the  respective  vol¬ 
umes  of  air  displaced  by  them,  and  are  therefore  made" buoyant,  though  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  the  ball  with  the  larger  volume  having  the  greater  buoyancy.  In  a  vacuum,  they 
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ai  c  deprned  of  this  buoyancy,  and  the  larger  bodjq  suffering  the  greater  loss,  becomes 
sensibly  heavier  than  the  other.  In  like  manner,  a  balloon  filled  with  heated  air  or 
liydiogen  gas  is  lighter  than  the  volume  of  air  displaced  by  it.  It  is  therefore  forced 
upwards  till  it  reaches  a  stratum  of  such  density  that  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  air  there 
displaced  b}r  it  equals  the  weight  of  the  balloon  itself.  In  this  stratum  it  will  remain 
poised,  or  move  horizontally  with  the  currents  to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 

In  endeavoring  to  determine  the  form  of  the  atmospheric  envelope,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  law  of  fluid-pressure,  in  order  to  produce  a  state  of 
equilibrium  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  the  A.  must  be  equal  at  that  level 
over  the  whole  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Gravity  acts  with  less  force  on  the  air  at  the 
equator  than  on  that  at  the  poles,  in  consequence  of  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth. 
It  has  there,  in  addition,  to  contend  with  the  centrifugal  force,  which  entirely  fails  at 
the  poles,  and  which  has  a  tendency  to  lighten  the  air  by  acting  contrary  to  that  of 
gravity.  Hence  we  infer,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  same  pressure  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  atmospheric  height  at  the  equator  must  be  greater  than  that  at  the  poles,  and 
that  the  A.  must  therefore  possess  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose  oblateness  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  itself.  The  greater  heat  at  the  tropical 
regions  must  also  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  oblateness. 

The  height  of  the  A.  has  not  yet  been  determined.  That  it  must  have  a  certain  limit, 
is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  there  must  be  a  point  at  which  gravity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  centrifugal  force  and  the  repulsive  action  of  the  particles  on  the  other,  are 
poised, and  beyond  which,  the  latter  forces  overbalancing  the  former  force,  the  aerial  par¬ 
ticles  would  be  borne  away  from  the  earth.  As,  however,  the  law  of  the  diminution  of 
temperature,  which  materially  affects  the  repulsive  action,  is  unknown  for  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  from  the 
relations  of  these  forces.  From  the  observation  of  luminous  meteors,  it  is  inferred  that  it 
is  at  least  100  m.  high,  and  that,  in  an  extremely  attenuated  form,  it  may  even  reach  200 
miles. 

The  pressure  of  the  A.  is  one  of  its  most  important  properties.  Its  effect  is  exhibited  in 
the  action  of  the  ordinary  water-pump.  The  piston  is  fitted  air-tight  in  its  cylinder;  and 
on  being  drawn  up,  creates  a  vacuum.  The  water  within  the  pump  being  thus  freed  from 
pressure,  while  that  outside  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  air  reaching 
to  the  surface  of  the  A.,  is  at  once  forced  up  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  air  which  it 
must  rise  to  balance.  The  ascent  of  the  water  takes  place  till  the  piston  has  reached  the 
height  of  nearly  34  ft.,  from  which  we  conclude  that  a  column  of  air  is  equal  in  weight 
to  a  column  of  water  of  the  same  horizontal  section,  and  of  the  height  of  nearly  34  feet. 
As  mercury  is  13.6  times  heavier  than  water,  a  mercurial  column  freed  from  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  one  extremity,  and  subjected  to  it  at  the  other,  is  13.6  times  less  in  height 
than  the  column  of  water,  or  about  30  in.  From  the  more  convenient  size  of  this 
column,  mercury  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  for  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is 
•employed  in  our  ordinary  barometers  (q.v.)  A  mercurial  column  of  30  in.  in  height,  and 
1  sq.in.  in  section,  weighs  15  lbs.  (more  accurately,  14.73),  which  gives  us  the  equivalent 
weight  of  a  column  of  atmospheric  air  of  the  same  section.  The  word  A.  is  often 
employed  to  express  this  weight  or  pressure  on  a  sq.in.  of  surface,  so  that  when  we  speak, 
in  mechanics,  of  the  pressure  of  steam  on  a  boiler  as  amounting  to  three  atmospheres, 
we  mean  a  pressure  of  45  lbs.  on  the  sq.in.  The  pressure  on  a  sq.in.  being  thus 
ascertained,  we  have  merely  to  multiply  it  by  the  number  of  sq.in.  on  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  to  obtain  the  total  weight  of  the  A.  It  amounts  to  11.67085  trillions  of  lbs.,  or  about 
i  of  the  earth’s  mass.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  height  of  the  barometric 
column  is  not  a  constant  quantity,  as  it  varies  with  the  latitude,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  hour  of  the  day.  At  London,  its  mean  height  is  29.88  in.;  at  Paris,  29.92  in. 
The  pressure  of  the  A.  in  the  northern  hemisphere  increases  as  we  recede  from  the 
equator  reaching  a  maximum  at  30°  n.  lat.,  and  decreasing  from  30°  to  65°,  where  it 
again  begins  to  rise.  The  greater  height  at  30  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
air  at  that  latitude  by  the  action  of  the  trade- winds.  As  the  heat  of  the  earth’s  surface 
increases  the  rarity  of  the  air  above  it,  and  causes  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  heated  column 
to  overflow  we  would  expect  that,  during  the  year,  the  barometer  would  stand  at  a 
minimum  in  summer,  and  a  maximum  in  winter.  In  reality,  however,  although  the 
barometer  is  highest  in  midwinter,  there  is  another  maximum  in  midsummer,  making 
thus  two  minima— one  in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn.  This  arises  from  the  part  which 
watery  vapor  plays  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  heat  of  midsummer  intro¬ 
duces  into  the  air  a  large  quantity  of  moisture,  in  the  form  of  elastic  vapor,  which, 
adding  its  pressure  to  that  of  the  dry  air,  raises  what  would  otherwise  be  the  minimum 
barometric  column  to  a  higher  point  than  that  at  which  it  stands  in  spring  and  autumn. 
Similar  causes  affect  the  pressure  of  the  A.  during  the  24  hours  of  the  day.  1  here  are 
two  maxima— one  at  10  a.m.,  the  other  between  10  and  11  p.m.  ;  and  two  minima— at 
4  v  m  and  4pm  Very  slight  variations  indicate  the  existence  of  atmospheric  tidal 
waves-  but  this  subject  is  still  involved  in  some  obscurity  The  pressure  of  the  A 
exercises  a  most  important  influence  on  the  organism  of  the  human  frame.  A  man  of 
ordinary  stature  is  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  about  14  tons;  but  as  the  air  permeates  the 
whole  body,  and  presses  equally  in  all  directions,  no  inconvenience  is  found  to  result 
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from  it.  From  experiments  instituted  by  the  brothers  Weber  in  Germany,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  heads  of  the  thigh  and  arm  bones  are  kept  in  their  sockets  by  the 
pressure  of  the  A. ;  and  in  balloon  ascents  the  aeronaut  often  suffers  from  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  lips,  and  even  eyes — a  fact  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  strength  of  the 
blood-vessels  has  been  adjusted  with  reference  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  A. — Recent  chemical  researches  give  the  following  as  the 
mean  composition  of  100  volumes  and  of  100  grains  of  dry  air: 


Nitrogen . 

Oxygen . 

Carbonic  acid 


Volumes. 

Grains. 

79.02 

76.84 

20.94 

23.10 

0.04 

0.06 

100.00 

100.00 

Besides  the  substances  just  named,  other  gaseous  matters  occur,  but  in  quantities  so- 
small  as  not  sensibly  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  A.,  such  as  ammonia  and  ammoniacal 
salts,  carbureted  and  sulpliureted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  perhaps  iodine,  the  quantity  and  even  the  presence  of  which  are 
affected  by  local  and  meteorological  causes.  Roughly  speaking,  then,  dry  air  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  4  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  1  of  oxygen,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  mere  trace  of  several  other  substances.  As,  however,  the  air  of  the 
A.  is  never  found  dry,  we  must  add  to  the  constituents  already  named  watery  vapor, 
the  amount  of  which  is  constantly  changing,  according  to  locality,  weather,  wind,  and 
temperature.  It  is  stated  that  of  1000  grains  of  atmospheric  air,  the  proportion  due  to 
aqueous  vapor  varies  from  a  minimum  of  4  to  a  maximum  of  16  grains.  By  far  the 
most  active  chemical  constituent  of  the  A.  is  oxygen,  to  the  agency  of  which  are  owing 
the  existence  of  animal  life,  the  maintenance  of  combustion,  the  rusting  of  metals,  and 
the  occurrence  of  several  other  chemical  phenomena  too  numerous  to  be  detailed.  A 
small  portion  of  this  oxygen  occurs  in  the  form  of  ozone  (q.v.),  a  modification  which, 
according  to  recent  chemical  discoveries,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  chemistry  of 
the  A.  The  nitrogen  wdiich  forms  the  bulk  of  the  A.  possesses  few  chemical  properties 
of  importance,  but  performs  the  important  part  of  diluting  the  oxygen,  which,  if  it 
occurred  alone,  would  act  with  too  great  intensity.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  is  shown  by  the  production  of  the  white  carbonate  of  lime  in  lime-water  freely 
exposed  to  its  influence.  Carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  all  processes  where  carbonaceous 
matter  unites  itself  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  such  as  in  animal  respiration,  in  combus¬ 
tion,  in  fermentation,  in  putrefaction,  and  similar  processes.  The  green  leaves  of  plants, 
on  the  other  hand,  possess,  in  presence  of  sunshine,  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic 
acid  into  its  elements,  absorbing  the  carbon  for  their  own  tissues,  and  restoring  the 
oxygen  to  the  A.  in  its  original  purity.  Between  the  processes  above  mentioned,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  action  of  plants  on  the  other,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
is  kept  nearly  constant.  From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  10,000  volumes  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  contain  4  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  If  it  occurred  in  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion,  being  poisonous,  it  would  become  dangerous  to  animal  life;  and  if  it  occurred  in 
a  much  less  proportion,  the  vegetable  wmrld  would  lack  its  requisite  nourishment.  The 
other  substances,  of  which  a  trace  is  always  or  only  sometimes  found  in  atmospheric 
air,  are  difficult  to  detect  in  the  air  itself,  but  are  generally  found  dissolved  in  rain¬ 
water,  more  especially  in  that  wiiich  has  fallen  immediately  after  a  long  drought.  Of 
these,  by  far  the  most  important  and  widely  diffused  are  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts, 
which  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  vegetable  economy,  because,  dissolved  in  the, 
rain,  they  furnish  plants  with  the  nitrogen  required  by  them  for  the  production  of  their 
flowers  and  fruit.  .  Nitric  acid  is  detected  in  the  air  after  thunder-storms,  sulpliureted 
hydrogen  in  the  tainted  air  of  sewers  and  such  like  places,  and  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acid  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  chemical  or  smelting  works.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbureted  hydrogen  escapes  unconsumed  from  our  furnaces: 
and  although  the  latter  gas  is  in  addition  given  off  to  the  air  in  marshy  and  bituminous 
districts,  the  two  occur  in  almost  inappreciable  quantity  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  addition  to  its  gaseous  constituents,  the  A.  contains  solid  substances  in  a  state  of 
exceedingly  fine  division,  the  presence  of  which  is  revealed  in  the  sunbeam  Many  of 
these  minute  particles,  being  the  seeds  or  germs  of  plants  and  animals,  must  exert  an 
important  influence  on  the  organic  substances  on  which  they  may  finally  settle,  inducing 
in  many  of  them  the  conditions  of  disease  or  putrefaction. 

When  the  composite  nature  of  the  A.  was  first  discovered,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
Chemical  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but  further  inquiries  have  rendered  this 
opinion  highly  improbable.  AVhen  any  two  bodies  unite  with  each  other  chemically, 
the  substance  which  results  from  their  combination  invariably  possesses  properties 
which  the  original  constituents  did  not  possess.  Now  the  atmospheric  union  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  is  distinguished  by  no  properties  which  may  not  be  attributed  individually 
to  these  gases.  We  have,  then,  in  this  respect,  no  indication  that  the  atmospheric  com¬ 
bination  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  is  a  chemical  one.  Again,  when  any  composite  gas  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  dissolved  in  it  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  in  which  they  occur  in  the  compound  itself;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  air  dis- 


Atmosphekic  Pressure. — 1.  Raising  a  column  of  water  b}'  suction.  2,3.  Pipettes.  4,5.  Siphons.  6  to  8.  Barometers.  9  to  11.  Mariotte’s  law.  12  to  14.  Air-pump.  15,  16.  Two-barreled  air-pump. 
17,  18.  Magdeburg  hemispheres.  19.  Fall  in  vacuo.  20,  21.  Barometer  in  rarefied  atmosphere.  22,  23.  Mercury  air-pump.  24.  Air-chamber  of  force-pump.  25,  26.  Hiero’s  fountain.  30.  Grad¬ 
uated  inclined  plane.  31.  Trajectory  or  path  of  projectiles.  32.  Centrifugal  force.  33.  Sling.  34.  Gyroscope.  85.  Simple  pendulum.  36,  37.  Compound  pendulums.  38.  Application  of 
friction.  39.  Mariotte’s  bottle. 
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SI  hiIaIv’  1101  18  f™lnd  t0  be  ricber  in  oxygen  than  atmospheric  air.  Now,  as 
dlS8olves  mo^e  re?dlly  ,m  7ater  than  nitrogen,  it  is  manifest  that  this  larger  pro- 
P  °n  of  oxygen  arises  from  both  gases  acting  independently  of  each  other  in  respect 
o  le  ater,  a  condition  that  would  be  impossible  if  they  were  in  chemical  union. 
From  these  and  other  corroborative  facts,  the  A.  is  considered  to  be  simply  a  mechanical 
combination  of  the  gases  contained  in  it.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  A.  from 
having  a  unifoim  composition,  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed;  for  when  gases  are 
mixed  with  each  other,  they  intermingle  thoroughly  throughout  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  them.  Local  causes  may  temporarily  alfect  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
atmospheric  ingredients,  but  the  changes  are  so  minute  as  to  require  the  most  delicate 
analysis  to  detect  them. 


ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTKICITY.  Franklin  was  the  first  to  establish  the  identity  of 
the  lightning  of  the  heavens  with  the  electric  spark.  By  his  famous  kite-experiment,  he 
ascertained  that  the  thunder-cloud  assumes  an  electrical  condition  preciselv  similar  to 
that  of  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  that  the  same  mechanical  and  lumi¬ 
nous  effects  are  common,  though  in  a  different  degree,  to  both.  The  attention  that  was 
first  directed  by  this  discovery  to  the  A.  E.,  as  displayed  in  the  tliunder-cloud,  has  since 
then  been  extended  to  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air  in  all  the  different  states  of  the 
weather.  It  is  now  found  that  the  air  is  sensibly  electrical  not  only  when  the  sky  is 
overcast  with  thunder-clouds,  but  when  the  weather  is  clear,  or  when  no  thunder-clouds 
are  present.  Observations  on  A.  E.  are  made  by  delicate  electrometers  connected  with 
insulated  rods  at  the  top  of  the  building,  or  other  collecting  apparatus.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  results  got  by  continental  observers:  When  the  sky  is  clear  and  free 
from  clouds,  the  A.  E.  is  always  positive,  and  an  electroscope  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air  is  charged  with  positive  electricity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electricity  of  the 
ground  is  found  to  be  negative.  This  was  shown  in  a  very  ingenious  way  by  Volta, 
who,  by  catching  the  fine  spray  of  a  fountain  on  the  plate  of  a  straw  electroscope,  found 
the  straws  to  diverge  with  the  negative  electricity  communicated  to  them  by  the  water, 
which  was  necessarily  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  ground.  It  is  from  this  fact 
that  electroscopes,  or  the  collecting  apparatus  connected  with  them,  must  not  be  over¬ 
topped  by  the  neighboring  trees  or  buildings,  the  negative  electricity  of  which  materially 
affects  the  indications  given,  and  it  is  due  to  the  same  fact  that  no  A.  E.  is  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  or  in  a  room,  however  high  the  ceiling.  Under  a  clear  sky, 
the  potential  of  the  A.  E.  is  found  to  increase  as  we  ascend,  the  lower  aerial  strata  being 
less  electrical  than  the  higher.  Becquerel  proved  this  by  a  simple  experiment  on  the 
plateau  of  Mt.  St.  Bernard.  On  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  he  placed  a  silk  thread,  covered 
with  tinsel,  one  end  of  which,  terminated  by  a  ring,  was  connected  with  the  rod  of  a 
straw  electroscope,  and  the  other  end  was  tied  to  an  arrow  armed  with  a  metal  point. 
When  the  arrow  wTas  shot  horizontally,  the  straws  showed  no  divergence;  but  when  the 
arrow  wras  shot  upwards,  they  opened  as  it  ascended,  and  diverged  most  when  the  arrow, 
in  ascending,  disengaged  the  ring  from  the  rod  of  the  electroscope.  The  same  fact  is 
sliowrn  in  the  following  way:  When  a  very  delicate  electroscope  is  adjusted  for  any 
particular  position,  it  will,  wdien  elevated  a  few'  feet  above  that  position,  give  indication 
of  positive  electricity,  and  when  placed  a  few  feet  below7,  it  will  be  charged  negatively. 
In  clear  weather,  likewise,  the  A.  E.  is  found  to  be  subject  to  certain  daily  periodical 
variations,  and  appears  to  have  tw7o  maxima  and  tw7o  minima  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  first  maximum  takes  place  a  short  time  after  sunrise,  and  the  second 
shortly  after  sunset;  the  first  minimum  shortly  before  sunrise,  and  the  second  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  greatest.  In  cloudy  weather,  the  electroscope  is 
affected  sometimes  positively,  sometimes  negatively,  and  is  generally  less  influenced 
than  in  clear  weather.  The  electricity  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.,  is  sometimes  positive, 
sometimes  negative.  In  Stuttgart,  for  instance,  it  w7as  found  in  the  course  of  a  year  that 
the  rain  was  71  times  positive  to  69  times  negative,  and  the  snow  24  times  positive  to  6 
times  negative. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  in  our  own  country,  has  made  various  observations  on  atmos¬ 
pheric  electricity.  His  delicate  electrometers  give  him  not  only  great  facility  of  obser¬ 
vation,  but  their  delicacy  far  transcends  that  of  any  instrument  hitherto  employed  in 
such  observations.  Instruments  such  as  his  electrometers,  that  are  sensitive  to  the 
electro-motive  force  of  a  single  Daniell’s  cell  with  any  condensing  contrivance,  aie  a 
wonderful  advance  in  observing  power.  Sir  William  s  collecting  appaiatus  is  an  insulated 
can  of  water  placed  inside  a  window,  with  a  nozzle  extending  four  feet  and  a  half  beyond 
the  wTall,  the  window  being  only  open  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  nozzle-tube  passing  w  itliout 
touching  The  can,  wdien  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  assumes  the  potential  of  the  air  outside 
at  the  point  wdiere  the  jet  breaks  up  into  drops.  In  the  poi  table  electiometei  for  outside 
observations,  he  uses  as  the  collector  a  burning  match  at  the  top  of  a  long  lod  attached 
to  the  instrument.  The  collecting  apparatus  is,  of  course,  insulated  and  connected  w  ith 
the  electrometer  He  estimates  the  amount  of  atmospheric  electricity  per  foot  or  per 
inch.  He  calculates  the  difference  of  potential  at  the  perpendicular  distance,  say,  ot  a 
foot  from  any  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  whether  the  lei  el  giound  oi  an  uptight 
wall  He  finds  as  mentioned  above,  that  the  earth  is  always  negative  in  clear  weather, 
and  the  air  positive,  and  that  the  difference  of  potential  per  foot  is  very  different  at 
different  times.  Thus,  in  the  isle  of  Arran,  lie  found  this  to  vary  in  ordinary  fine 
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weather  from  22  to  44  Daniell’s  cells;  with  an  e.  or  n.e.  wind,  the  difference  of  potentials 
was  from  6  to  10  times  that  per  foot.  He  also  finds  sudden  and  unaccountable  variations 
of  potential  within  even  comparatively  few  minutes,  and  he  can  only  suggest  that  there 
may  be  cloudless  yet  cloud-like  masses  of  clear  air  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which  are 
charged  with  electricity,  and  which,  in  their  passage  over  or  near  the  electrometer,  give 
rise  to  these  marked  variations. 

The  cause  of  A.  E.  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  electricity  developed  by 
evaporation  and  vegetation  has  been  thought  by  some  to  account  for  the  positive 
electricity  of  the  air;  but  this  view  has  been  combated,  and  as  yet  no  theory  has  been 
proposed  which  satisfactorily  accounts  for  it.  With  the  instrument  that  Sir  William 
Thomson  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  observers,  and  with  a  cordon  of  observers  all  over 
the  world,  data  may  be  got  for  a  satisfactory  theory,  but  as  yet  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  too  fragmentary  to  reach  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  it.  For  the 
electricity  of  the  thunder-cloud,  see  Lightning. 

ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE,  worked  by  air-pressure;  one  was  driven  by  cold  air  on 
a  small,  and  hot  air  on  a  large  piston;  one  was  without  heat  (see  Caloric  Engine).  The 
A.  E.  is  now  worked  with  compressed  air  only.  Trains  on  a  city  railway  have  been 
run  with  an  A.  E.,  using  air  compressed  into  a  strong  cylinder  and  applied  like  steam  in 
a  steam-engine.  Condensed  steam  is  used  in  a  similar  way,  so  as  to  dispense  with  fire 
on  the  streets;  in  either  case  the  power  is  taken  at  a  fixed  station.  An  A.  E.  was  used 
in  the  mont  Cenis  tunnel,  where  the  hydraulic  power  of  a  cataract  near  the  entrance  was 
used  to  compress  air  in  reservoirs,  whence  it  was  carried  in  flexible  pipes  to  the 
rock-drills.  The  same  method  was  used  in  working  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  is  now  commonly  applied  for  railway  and  mining  works.  The  mechanism 
and  operation  of  the  A.  E.  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  high-pressure  steam- 
engine.  See  Atmospheric  Railway. 

ATMOSPHERIC  INFLUENCE,  the  power  of  the  air  over  inorganic  bodies  to  affect 
them  chemically,  varying  in  degree  with  the  constituents  and  condition  of  the  air  itself. 
Normally,  1000  parts  of  the  air  contain  208  parts  of  oxygen  and  792  of  nitrogen;  but 
many  other  gases  are  taken  up,  so  that  the  air  varies  widely  at  places  not  far  apart. 
Electricity,  humidity,  and  temperature  are  other  disturbing  agents.  The  effect  of  A.  I. 
is  shown  on  buildings,  many  fine  structures  having  been  speedily  ruined  by  it.  Granite, 
in  its  order  of  purity,  best  withstands  it  among  building  stones.  Egyptian  porphyry  is 
also  remarkably  enduring.  Basalt  is  disintegrated  unequally,  according  to  the  amount 
of  feldspar  therein.  The  atmosphere  of  large  towns  usually  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  is  hurtful  to  turpentine  in  timber  or  other  material.  Slate  is  durable  in 
proportion  to  its  density.  Sandstone,  millstone  grit,  or  conglomerates  are  affected 
through  the  decomposition  of  the  material  cementing  their  particles,  or  by  the  mechanical 
effect  of  moisture,  as  by  freezing.  Limestone  decays  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity. 
A.  I.  on  bricks,  tiles,  etc.,  depends  on  the  chemical  composition  of  their  material  and 
the  amount  of  baking  or  burning  in  their  manufacture.  If  bricks  contain  lime,  they  will 
crack  and  crumble  under  moisture.  In  making  cements,  the  A.  I.  is  carefully  studied 
and  guarded  against  by  a  proper  selection  of  materials.  All  timbers  are  affected  easily. 
If  moist  and  exposed  to  currents  of  air,  evaporation  is  rapid  and  cracks  are  produced  by 
shrinkage.  Dry-rot  comes  from  exposure  to  high  temperature,  and  consequent  impris¬ 
onment  of  natural  moisture.  Common  wet  rot  is  well  known  to  come  from  air  and 
water  combined.  The  influences  of  both  are  greatly  lessened  by  covering  the  wood 
with  oil  paint.  Kyanizing,  creosoting,  and  pickling  in  mineral  salts  are  methods 
of  protecting  wood.  On  metals  A.  I.  is  complicated  by  electro-chemical  changes.  Iron 
/becomes  rusty,  that  is,  the  surface  is  converted  into  hydrous  oxide  and  will  scale  off. 
The  more  iron  is  used  the  less  the  rusting,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  a  well-worn 
railway  track  with  a  little  used  siding.  Zinc  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture  is  rapidly 
covered  with  white  oxide  of  zinc,  a  coating  which  arrests  further  oxidation.  For  this 
reason,  also,  galvanizing  or  plating  with  zinc  is  a  means  of  protecting  iron.  Copper 
strongly  resists  A.  I. ;  like  zinc,  it  is  soon  covered  with  an  oxide  that  serves  as  a  protec¬ 
tion.  Lead  changes  but  little  in  air  or  water.  Glass  which  is  deficient  in  silica  is 
exposed  to  decay  by  the  decomposition  of  its  potash  and  soda.  The  A.  I.  causes  decay 
of  paintings,  statuary,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  the  destruction  of  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts. 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY,  a  railway  on  which  the  locomotive-power  is  supplied  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  more  or  less  directly  on  the  carriages  themselves.  The 
idea  of  producing  railway  locomotion  in  this  manner  has  been  successively  prosecuted 
by  Lewis,  Medhurst,  Vallance,  and  Pinkus;  and  latterly  with  a  greater  prospect  of 
isuccess  by  Clegg,  in  connection  with  Samuda.  Vallance  patented  a  plan  which  proposed 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  along  a  railway  laid  within  an  air-tight  tunnel  exhausted 
in  front  of  a  carriage  working  as  a  piston,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the 
carriage  from  behind.  This  plan  was  made  public  in  1825,  and  ultimately  brought  into 
experimental  operation  at  Brighton,  proving  the  possibility  of  such  a  mode  of  transit. 
The  general  opinion  as  to  its  merits  was,  that  though  it  might  succeed  in  the  transmission 
of  goods,  or,  with  a  smaller  tube  than  the  tunnel,  might  suit  well  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  traveling  public,  on  account  of 
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ottilT-k  closf  tun+?e1,  T.^U.S  the  subject  of  atmospheric  railways  had  ceased  to  attract 
oIwS  i  eu  *tlie  cur110.slty  of  the  public  was  again  called  to  it,  by  the  proposal  of 
othei  plan  of  propulsion,  by  Henry  Pinkus,  an  American  gentleman,  resident  in 
.England,.  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it  about  the  year  1835,  under  the  name  of  the 
pneumatic  railway.  .  The  apparatus  for  this  was  to  consist  of  a  cast-iron  tube  of  about 
4U  in.  diameter,  having  a  slit  of  about  .2  in.  wide  on  its  upper  side,  the  slit  (which  was 
covered  by  a  flexible  flap  or  valve)  furnishing  an  opening  through  which  the  mechanism 
ot  a  piston  working  within  the  tube  might  be  connected  with  that  of  the  leading  carriage 
without,  bee  Locomotive,  Compressed  Air. 

Under  improved  arrangements  of  the  details,  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda  made  an 
expei iment  of  this  plan  in  1840,  on  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  West  London  railway;  and 
so  favorable  was  the  issue,  that  the  directors  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway 
adopted  the  atmospheric  pressure  system  for  a  projected  extension  of  their  line  from 
Kingstown  to  Dalkey.  .  Accordingly,  parliamentary  sanction  was  obtained  for  the  line, 
and  the  first  A.  11.  was  in  full  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844.  In  that  year 
the  London  and  Croydon  railway  company  began  to  lay  down  a  line  of  A.  R.  alongside 
of  their  locomotive  line  from  London  to  Croydon.  The  South  Devon  railway  company 
also  adopted  the  atmospheric  mode  of  working  on  a  part  of  their  railway.  Both  of  these 
lines,  however,  were  shortly  afterwards  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory. 

The.  result  of  these  trials  has  clearly  shown  that  the  A.  R.  system  cannot  stand  in 
competition  with  that  of  the  locomotive  engine,  unless,  perhaps,  in  some  very  peculiar 
situation.  The  expense  and  care  necessary  to  keep  the  tube  with  its  valve  in  good 
working-order,  led  .to  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  mechanism  from  the  various 
railways  on  which  it  was  established;  so  that  the  history  of  A.  R.  may  be  ranked  under 
the.  chapter  of  failures.  They  survive  only  in  the  form  of  pneumatic  dispatch  tubes,, 
which  are  used  largely  in  London  (in  connection  principally  with  the  telegraph  service), 
for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  or  messages  for  short  distances. 


ATOLL',  the  name  given  by  the  Malays  to  a  coral  reef  which  forms  an  annular  island, 
inclosing  a  lake  of  water  which  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  an  open  strait.  Some  A. 
are  nearly  100  m.  in  circumference,  and  have  from  15  to  60  fathoms  of  water.  They  make 
excellent  harbors,  with  safe  entrances,  always  on  the  windward  side.  Some  of  the  reefs 
sustain  considerable  vegetation,  and  are  inhabited. 


ATOM  (Gr.  atomos,  an  indivisible  particle;  from  a,  not,  and  temnd,  I  cut).  In  ancient 
philosophy,  two  theories  of  the  nature  of  matter  were  recognized,  and  these  have 
continued  to  form  subjects  of  argument  among  speculative  men  since  the  year  510  b.c. 
to  the  present  time.  The  one  theory  is  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible. 
Thus,  a  needle  may  be  divided  into  two,  and  each  of  the  parts  may  in  its  turn  be  broken 
or  cut  into  two,  and  each  of  the  latter  again  and  again  be  subdivided,  till  the  parts 
become  so  small  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  see  them  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  these  parts  are 
regarded  as  capable  of  still  further  division,  without  limit  or  stoppage,  provided  more 
perfect  or  delicate  means  could  be  employed  to  act  upon  them.  The  second  theory 
regarding  the  constitution  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  repeated  division  and  subdivision 
of  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  a  point  will  be  at  length  reached  when  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible,  by  any  conceivable  means,  to  break  a  molecule  in  two,  the  molecule  being  a 
real  unity,  not  composed  of  separate  parts — in  other  words,  an  atom.  The  latter  theory 
recognizes  the  finite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  considers  that  all  matter  is  more  or  less 
compactly  built  up  of  myriads  of  atoms  aggregated  together,  and  having  spaces  or  pores 
between  the  several  atoms  or  particles.  If  it  w'ere  possible  to  subject  such  matter  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  magnifying-glass,  or  microscope,  and  thus  exhibit  or 
behold  the  atoms  so  separated  by  spaces,  then  an  appearance  would  be  presented  similar 
to  that  which  the  painter  chooses  to  depict  on  the  canvas  when  he  is  representing  a 
snow-storm,  and  where  every  little  flake  of  snow  is  separated  from  its  neighbor  one  by 
a  space  in  which  there  are  none;  or  that  which  would  be  observed  if,  during  a  liail-storm, 
some  great  powrer  were  to  cry,  “Halt!”  and  that  instant  every  minute  liail-stone  w’as 
arrested  in  the  spot  it  had  reached. 

This  view  of  the  physical  nature  of  matter  is  that  which  is  knowTn  as  the  atomic 
or  corpuscular  theory,  and  has  in  modern  times  received  some  support  from  the  facts 
embodied  in  the  chemical  atomic  theory  originated  by  Dalton.  Granting,  however, 
that  the  chemist  can  prove  that  his  simple  and  compound  forms  of  matter  are  built 
up  of  chemical  atoms,  the  problem  still  remains  to  be  solved  as  to  the  possible  iden¬ 
tity  of  physical  and  chemical  atoms.  What  the  chemist  regards  as  an  A.  in  his  sci¬ 
ence,  may  not  be  an  ultimate  and  indivisible  A.  in  a  physical  point  of  view;  the 
chemical  A.,  though  incapable  of  division  as  a  chemical  A.,  may  still  be  composed  or 
built  up  of  many  physical  atoms,  and  may  be  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  such. 
Indeed,  whilst  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  wrhen  first  announced,  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  as  the  best  possible  evidence  for  the  existence  of  both  chemical  and  physical 
atoms,  the  tendency  of  recent  researches  and  discussions  in  chemistry  has  been  to 
show  that  the  chemical  A.  is  different  from  the  physical,  and  does  not  necessitate 
the  existence  of  the  latter.  See  Atomic  Theory.  According  to  the  ordinary  accept 
tation  of  the  term,  it  is  a  molecule  of  matter  having  a  definite  weight,  magnitude, 
and  form,  possibly  alike  for  the  atoms  of  the  same  material,  but  differing  in  those  of 
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different  substances.  The  form  of  an  A.  is  supposed  by  some  men  of  science  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  the  fragments  of  a  substance  assume  when  it  is  split  in  the 
direction  of  the  planes  of  the  cleavage  of  its  crystals  (see  Crystallography),  but  a 
more  general  belief  has  been  that  all  atoms  are  spherical,  and  that  the  various  crys¬ 
talline  forms  are  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  are  grouped  together, 
In  regard  to  the  size  of  atoms,  Sir  William  Thomson  has  shown,  by  three  entirely 
different  trains  of  argument  from  observed  facts,  that  the  diameter  of  an  A.  cannot 
be  greater  than  nor  less  than  -g-, of  tin  inch.  Fuither  consider¬ 

ations  regarding  atoms  will  be  found  under  the  head  Matter  (q,.v.);  also  in  the  article 
Vortex  (q.v.). 

ATOM  IC  THEORY.  Analysis  shows  that  compound  bodies  contain  certain  ele¬ 
ments  (see  Chemistry)  in  certain  proportions.  These  proportions  have  been  minutely 
and  carefully  examined  by  many  chemists  since  the  time  when  the  balance  was  first 
applied  to  chemical  investigation,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  respective  quanti¬ 
ties  of  each  of  the  combining  elements  are  not  dependent  entirely  upon  external  con¬ 
ditions,  but  are  regulated  by  certain  laws.  These  laws  were  partially  observed  and 
discussed  by  earlier  chemists  and  physicists,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dalton  (q.v.)  to 
systematize  the  somewhat  incoherent  labors  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  announce,  in 
positive  language,  the  four  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of.  various  kinds  of  sub¬ 
stances,  and  which  are  still  acknowledged  by  chemists  as  the  laws  of  combining 
proportion,  or  the  atomic  theory.  These  laws  regulate  the  combination  of  unlike 
substances  by  weight,  and  not  by  volume ;  and  they  are  based  upon  the  preliminary 
acknowledged  fact,  capable  of  experimental  demonstration,  that  the  same  compound 
substance  is  always  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  or  elements. 

The  first  law  of  combination  by  weight  comprehended  under  the  A.  T.  is  the  law 
of  constant  proportion,  which  teaches  that  the  elements  or  ingredients  which 
form  a  chemical  compound  are  always  united  in  it  in  the  same  proportion  by  weight. 
Thus,  water,  which  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  does  not  contain  one  or  both 
of  these  elements  in  indefinite  amount,  but  it  is  invariably  made  up  of  8  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen  to  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen.  It  makes  no  matter  whether 
the  total  amount  of  either  element  be  represented  by  grains,  ounces,  pounds,  or  tons, 
it  will  always  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  1  part  of  hydro¬ 
gen  is  kept  up.  Neither  does  the  source  of  the  water  make  any  difference,  for  pure 
water  obtained  from  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  the  river  or  the  sea,  the  sap  of  plants  or  the 
juices  of  animals,  invariably  contains  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions. 
Again,  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  whether  it  be  obtained  from  sea-water,  salt- 
springs,  rock-salt,  or  even  the  blood  of  animals,  always  consists  of  chlorine  and  sodium 
in  the  exact  and  never  varying  proportion  of  354  parts  of  chlorine  to  23  parts  of 
sodium.  Whilst  the  law  of  constant  proportion  teaches  us  that  the  same  compound 
is  always  built  up  of  the  same  ingredients  in  the  same  proportion,  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  the  same  elements  or  components  in  the  same  proportions  will 
invariably  form  the  same  compound  body.  It  is  far  otherwise;  and  many  examples 
can  be  obtained,  especially  from  organic  chemistry,  where  the  same  components  in 
the  same  proportions  produce  very  different  substances.  Thus,  starch  and  cotton 
(lignine) — very  dissimilar  substances — consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the 
very  same  proportions;  and  gum-arabic  and  cane-sugar  are  similarly  circumstanced. 
See  Isomeric  Bodies. 

The  second  law  is  the  law  of  reciprocal  proportion,  which  tells  us  that  the 
proportions  in  which  two  substances  unite  with  a  third  have  a  simple  arithmetical  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  proportion  in  which  they  unite  with  each  other.  Thus  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  unite  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  1  to  form  water.  Carbon  and  hj'drogen  are 
present  in  olefiant  gas  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1,  and  oxygen  and  carbon  unite  in  the 
proportion  of  8  to  6  to  form  carbonic  oxide.  Again  we  have  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  iron  containing  these  elements  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  28;  we  have  also  a  com¬ 
pound  of  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  28;  and  sulphur  and  oxygen 
unite  together  to  form  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  contains  equal  weights  of  the  two 
elements — the  proportion  of  1  to  1  having  a  simple  arithmetical  relation  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  8  to  16. 

Numbers  representing  the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  combine  (such  as  1 
for  hydrogen,  8  for  oxygen,  6  for  carbon,  16  for  sulphur,  28  for  iron,  etc.),  are  called 
their  “combining  proportions,”  or  atomic  weights  (q.v.).  It  is  obvious  that  analysis 
alone  cannot  enable  us  to  fix  definitely  such  numbers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  their  compounds  to  lead  us  to  adopt  the  proportional  numbers  given  above 
for  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  iron,  rather  than  simple  multiples  or  sub¬ 
multiples  of  them.  In  fact,  the  numbers  adopted  by  Berzelius,  and  now  reintroduced, 
are  in  the  proportion — hydrogen  1,  oxygen  16,  carbon  12,  sulphur  32,  iron  56.  The 
reasons  for  preferring  certain  particular  numbers  to  any  multiples  or  sub-multiple  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  article  Chemistry. 

The  third  law  is  the  law  of  multiple  proportion,  which  is,  that  when  one  sub¬ 
stance  combines  with  another  in  several  proportions,  the  higher  proportions  are  multiples 
of  the  first  or  lowest.  Thus,  hydrogen  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions:  as  1  of 
hydrogen  to  8  of  oxygen,  when  ordinary  pure  water  is  the  result  of  union;  and  as  1  of 
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hydrogen  to  16  of  oxygen,  when  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  powerful  bleaching  agent, 
is  produced — the  difference  in  the  respective  amounts  of  the  oxygen — 8  and  16 — being 
that  the  latter  is  a  multiple  of  the  former  by  2.  Again,  carbon  unites  with  oxygen  in 
two  proportions:  as  6  of  carbon  to  8  of  oxygen,  when  the  inflammable  gas,  carbonic 
oxide,  is  formed;  and  as  6  of  carbon  to  16  of  oxygen,  when  the  non-inflammable  gas, 
carbonic  acid,  is  the  result.  The  variation  in  this  instance  is,  that  the  oxygen  is 
present  in  the  one  case  as  8,  and  in  the  other  as  a  multiple  of  that  number  by  2,  viz.  16. 
One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  law  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  union  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen:  14  parts  of  nitrogen  can  unite  with  8  of  oxygen,  and  thus  form  laughing- 
gas;  but  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  can  combine  with  16,  24,  32,  or  40  of  oxygen 
— in  the  latter  case  constituting  anhydrous  nitric  acid — all  of  the  higher  numbers  being 
multiples  of  the  first  or  lowest,  viz.  8  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  fourth  law  is  the  law  of  compound  proportion,  which  teaches  that  the  com 
bining  proportion  of  a  compound  substance  is  the  sum  of  the  combining  proportions  of 
its  components.  Thus,  the  compound  body,  carbonic  acid,  which  consists  of  6  of  car¬ 
bon  united  with  16  of  oxygen,  has  the  combining  proportion  22,  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
combining  proportions  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen  composing  it,  viz.  6+16=:22.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  compound  substance  lime  contains  20  of  the  metal  calcium  combined  with  8 
of  oxygen,  and  has  the  combining  proportion  of  20+8  or  28.  When  carbonic  acid  and 
lime  are  linked  together,  as  in  marble,  which  is  the  carbonate  of  lime,  then  tliej^  are 
united  in  the  proportion  of  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  28  of  lime,  Not  only  is  22  the 
proportion  in  which  carbonic  acid  will  combine  with  lime,  but  it  is  the  proportion  in 
which  it  will  form  compounds  with  every  other  substance  of  similar  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  preceding  laws  regulating  the  union  of  substances  by  weight  have  been  obtained 
by  comparing  together  the  results  of  numerous  experiments,  and  every  careful  aiftlysis 
serves  to  confirm  their  accuracy.  But  Dalton’s  theory  was  not  limited  to  the  statement 
of  these  laws;  it  was  also  an  attempt  to  explain  them.  It  assumes  that  each  elementary 
substance  consists  of  extremely  small  indivisible  particles  or  atoms;  that  the  atoms  of 
any  one  element  are  all  exactly  alike,  but  differ  from  the  atoms  of  every  other  element. 
Among  other  points  of  difference,  they  differ  in  weight,  and  although  the  absolute 
weight  of  an  atom  is  unknown,  the  weights  of  two  atoms,  one  of  one  element,  the  othei 
of  another  element,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  combining  weights  of  the  elements  tliej 
belong  to.  Thus  the  combining  weight  of  sulphur  is  twice  that  of  oxygen:  we  do  not 
know  the  absolute  weight  of  an  atom  of  either,  but  the  A.  T.  assumes  that  each  aton, 
of  sulphur  is  twice  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of  oxygen.  Further,  Dalton’s  theory  assumes 
that  the  ultimate  particles  of  compound  bodies  contain  a  comparatively  small  number  ol 
atoms  of  the  component  elements.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  theory  explains  the  laws 
enunciated  above.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  while  the  theory  satisfactorily 
explains  the  laws,  the  laws  do  not  prove  the  theory.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  suck, 
laws  might  exist,  although  matter  did  not  consist  of  atoms.  The  A.  T. ,  however,  restw 
not  only  on  a  chemical  but  also  upon  a  physical  foundation.  According  to  the  modem 
molecular  theory,  matter  consists  of  small  particles,  each  of  which  is  in  motion,  and  this 
motion  is  the  more  rapid  the  hotter  the  substance  is.  These  small  particles  or  “mole¬ 
cules  ”  cannot  be  broken  up  without  changing  the  character  and  properties  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  They  are  not,  however,  atoms.  In  the  case  of  compounds,  as  the  molecules  of  any 
one  substance  are  all  similar  to  one  another,  each  molecule  must  contain  all  the  compo¬ 
nents;  and  in  many  elementary  substances  it  can  be  proved,  assuming  the  truth  of  the 
molecular  theory,  that  each  molecule  consists  of  several  similar .  atoms.  A  molecule, 
then,  is  either  a  single  atom,  as  in  some  elementary  substances,  or  a  group  of  atoms  which 
remain  together  during  those  movements  which  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Now,  the  velocity  of  these  motions  increases  as  the  temperature  is  raised;  wThen, 
therefore,  the  temperature  is  raised  so  high,  and  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  becomes 
so  great  that  the  collision  of  the  molecules  with  one  another  is  sufficiently  violent  to 
break  them  up  and  separate  their  constituent  atoms,  the  substance  is  decomposed,  the 
atoms  rearranging  themselves  into  new  groups  (or  molecules)  capable  of  remaining 
unbroken  under  the  new  conditions.  This  explains  the  decomposition  of  compounds  by 
the  action  of  heat. 

When  the  temperature  is  not  so  high,  and  the  violence  of  collision  insufficient  to 
break  up  the  molecules,  these  are  merely  shaken,  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration,  and 
thus  the  hold  of  the  atoms  upon  each  other  is  loosened.  Now,  if  two  substances  are 
mixed  together,  it  may  happen  that  some  atoms  in  the  one  set  of  molecules  are  so 
attracted  by  some  atoms  in  the  other  set,  that,  when  a  molecule  of  the  one  set  meets  one 
of  the  other  set  in  a  vibrating  or  loosened  condition,  an  exchange  of  atoms  may  take 
place  between  them,  or  each  may  lose  a  part  of  its  atoms,  these  going  to  form  a  new 
molecule.  This  gives  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  one  substance  upon  another,  and 
further  shows  why,  in  general,  a  certain  temperature  is  required  in  order  that  the  action 
may  take  place. 

Gay  Lussac  first  pointed  out  that  a  relation  exists  between  the  density  of  a  gas  and 
its  atomic  weight.  Avogadro  greatly  simplified  the  statement  of  these  relations  by 
announcing  the  law  of  molecular  volumes  of  gases,  a  law  which  prof.  Clerk  Maxwell 
has  since  proved  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  molecular  theory  of  gases.  This 
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law  is,  that  a  given  volume  of  gas  at  a  given  temperature  and  pressure  contains  the 
same  number  of  molecules  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  gas. 

From  this  law,  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  “  Avogadro’s  law,”  and  from 
Boyle’s  law,  and  the  law  (often  called  Charles’s  law)  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature — that  is,  to  its  temperature  reckoned  from  a 
point  273°  centigrade  below  the  freezing-point  of  water — it  follows  that  the  volume 
occupied  by  a  given  mass  of  a  gas  is  a  function  of  the  pressure,  the  temperature,  and 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas;  understanding  by  the  “molecular  weight”  of  a 
substance  a  number  M,  such  that  M  :  2  : :  the  absolute  weight  of  a  molecule  of  the 
substance:  the  absolute  weight  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen.  The  number  2  appears  in 
this  proportion  because  we  assume  the  atom  of  hydrogen  as  our  unit,  both  of  atomic 
and  of  molecular  weight,  and  it  can  be  proved  (see  Chemistry)  that  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen  gas  consists  of  two  atoms.  If,  then,  P  be  the  pressure  in  millimeters  of  mer¬ 
cury  at  0°  C;  t,  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  as  indicated  by  a  centrigade  thermometer; 
M,  "the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance ;  and  V,  the  volume  (in  cubic  centimeters) 


occupied  by  a  gramme  of  the  gas,  V  =  ~  x  X 


In  the  gaseous  state, 


the  average  distance  between  the  molecules,  although  extremely  small,  is  great  com¬ 
pared  with  the  size  of  the  molecules,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  gas  depends  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  distance  between  the  molecules:  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  solids  and 
liquids,  in  which  the  molecules  are  so  closely  packed  as  to  be  almost  always  in  contact. 
The  volume  occupied  by  solids  and  liquids  depends,  therefore,  far  more  upon  the  atoms 
of  which  the  substance  is  made  up,  than  upon  its  molecular  structure.  For  further 
recent  modifications  of  the  atomic  theory,  see  Chemistry. 


ATOMIC  VOLUMES.  See  Atomic  Theory  above,  and  Chemistry. 


ATOM  IC  WEIGHTS  are  the  proportions  by  weight  in  which  the  various  elementary 
substances  unite  together.  It  is  necessary  that  one  element  be  selected  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  series,  and  an  arbitrary  sum  affixed  to  it,  and  thereafter  all  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  can  have  their  sums  awarded  to  them,  according  to  the  proportional  amounts  in 
which  they  combine  with  each  other.  The  second  law,  mentioned  under  the  Atomic 
Theory  (q.v.),  explains  the  manner  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  how  far  the  num¬ 
bers  are  arbitrary.  In  all  systems  of  atomic  weights  in  modern  use,  the  atomic  weight 
of  hydrogen  is  taken  as  unity,  and  the  atomic  weights  of  the  other  elements  are  then 
fixed,  so  as  to  give  on  the  whole  the  simplest  and  most  consistent  formulce  for  their 
compounds. 

There  are  two  sj^stems  of  atomic  weights  at  present  in  use.  1st,  The  “old”  system, 
which,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  was  generally  adopted  about  1845;  and  2d,  The 
new  system,  which  is,  in  many  respects,  a  revival  of  the  system  of  Berzelius,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  have  come  into  general  use  by  scientific  chemists  about  1860. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  names  of  the  elements,  their  chemical  symbols,  and 
their  atomic  weights,  according  to  these  two  systems.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  the 
reasons  for  the  change  of  atomic  weights,  to  the  article  Chemistry.  (The  following 
list  gives  the  weights  as  known,  Aug.  1884). 

Elementary  Substances,  with  their  Symbols  and  Atomic  Weights. 


Name  of  Element. 

Aluminium . 

Antimony  (Stibium). . 


Atomic  Weights. 


Iodine. 
Iridiun 
Iron . . . 


Mercury  (Hydrargyrum). . 


Symbol. 

Old. 

New. 

Name  of  Element. 

Symbol. 

Old. 

. ..  A1 

13.7 

21.0 

Molybdenum . 

. . . .  Mo 

48.0 

..  Sb 

122.0 

120.2 

Nickel . 

29.5 

75.0 

75.0 

Niobium . 

94.0 

68.5 

137.0 

Nitrogen .  . 

14.0 

..  Bi 

208.0 

208.0 

Osmium . 

100.0 

..  B 

11.0 

10.96 

Oxygen . 

8.0 

..  Br 

80.0 

79.9 

Palladium . 

....  Pd 

53.0 

..  Cd 

56.0 

112.0 

Phosphorus . 

....  P 

31.0 

133.0 

132.9 

Platinum . 

..  Pt 

99.0 

20.0 

40.0 

Potassium  (Kalium) . . . 

....  K 

39.0 

6.0 

12.0 

Rhodium . 

52.0 

46.0 

140.7 

Rubidium . 

85.4 

35.5 

85.4 

Ruthenium . 

52.0 

..  Cr 

26.0 

52.1 

Selenium . 

....  Se 

39.5 

29.5 

59.0 

Silicon . 

14.0 

..  Cu 

31.7 

63.3 

Silver  (Argentum) . 

108  0 

47.5 

144.9 

Sodium  (Natrium) . 

....  Na 

23.0 

56.3 

166.2 

Strontium . 

43.8 

19.0 

19.0 

Sulphur . 

16.0 

4.7 

9.1 

Tantalum . 

182.0 

196.0 

196.6 

Tellurium . 

64.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Thallium . 

204  0 

37.8 

113.6 

Thorium . 

57  8 

127.0 

126.8 

Tin  (Stannum) . 

...  Sn 

59.0 

99.0 

193.0 

Titanium . 

25  0 

28.0 

56.0 

Tungsten  (Wolfram). . . 

...  W 

92.0 

46.0 

138.8 

Uranium . 

60  0 

103.5 

206  9 

Vanadium . 

51  3 

7.0 

7.0 

Yttrium . 

30  8 

12.0 

24.0 

Zinc . 

32  5 

•  •  Hg 

27.5 

100.0 

54.0 

200.1 

Zirconium . 

44.8 

New. 

95.7 

58.0 

94.0 

14.0 

198.9 
10.0 

105.9 
31.0 

194.8 

39.1 
104. & 

85.5 

104.4 
79.0 

28.2 

107.9 
23.0 

87.5 
32.0 

182.5 
128.2 
204.1 

233.9 

117.9 

49.9 

184.0 
239.0 
51.3 
90.0  ? 
65.0 

89.5 
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ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  (ante).  See  Chemistry,  and  Elements  Chemical. 

ATONEMENT.  Sin  violates  the  ground  of  union  which  the  personal  creature  has,  by 
nature,  with  the  holy  God.  The  act  of  sin  is  one  of  separation;  the  act  begets  the  state 
of  sin,,  the  state  confirms  and  repeats  the  act.  The  doctrine  of  the  A.  treats  of  the 
mediation  necessary  for  restoring  the  union  between  God  and  man,  which  has  been  lost 
b}r  sin.  The  A.,  therefore,  must  ever  be  the  fundamental  doctrine  in  every  religion  of 
sinful  creatures.  In  the  Christian  religion,  it  manifestly  occupies  this  central  position ; 
for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  A.  is  but  the  explanation  of  its  great  historic  fact — the 
embodiment  in  one  person  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  perfect  agreement.  In  the 
person  of  Christ,  God  and  man  are  atoned :  he  is  their  atonement. 

So  fundamental  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  does 
not,  like  many  other  doctrines,  form  a  ground  of  distinction  among  the  different  bodies 
into  which  the  Christian  world  has  been  divided.  All  churches  may  be  said  to  be  equally 
orthodox  on  this  point.  The  church  of  Home,  the  Greek  church,  the  various  Protestant 
churches — established  and  dissenting — all  agree,  taking  their  standards  as  a  criterion, 
in  resting  the  sinner’s  hope  of  salvation  on  the  mediatorial  work  or  A.  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been  from  the  very  beginning  of  speculative  Christian 
theology,  and  still  continue  to  be,  within  the  bosom  of  the  several  churches,  various  ways 
of  conceiving  and  explaining  the  exact  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  this  mediatorial 
work.  What  follows  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  development  of  these  speculations. 

Christianity  differs  from  heathenism  in  the  clear  perception  which  it  has  of  the 
antagonism  sin  has  introduced  between  God  and  man.  Heathenism  but  vaguely  con¬ 
ceives  of  this  variance,  and  consequently  has  but  an  ill-defined  notion  of  the  atonement 
required,  the  notion  seldom  containing  more  than  the  idea  of  a  reconciled  union  of  the 
individual  man  with  nature  and  the  universal  life.  Even  where  its  mythical  divinities 
assume  personality,  it  is  but  an  ideal  personality  without  any  concrete  reality  of  life,  and 
consequently  without  any  real  significance  for  the  conscience.  In  this  state,  the  abject 
subjection  of  man  to  nature  prevents  his  rising  into  that  sphere  of  conscious  freedom 
which  makes  sin  sinful,  and  demands  an  A.  with  one  who  is  Lord  both  of  nature  and 
man. 

In  Judaism,  man  stands  above  nature,  in  conscious  relation  to  a  personal  God,  whose 
written  law  exhibits  the  requirements  of  his  relationship  with  man — requirements  which 
are  never  met,  and  which  only  make  him  fearfully  conscious  of  the  ever-widening  breach 
between  him  and  his  God.  Thus  the  law  awakened  the  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  desire  for 
an  A. ;  a  desire  it  could  never  satisfy.  The  never-ceasing  demands  of  these  ever-unful- 
filled  requirements  were  constantly  acknowledged  by  its  whole  sacrificial  cultus,  which 
expressed  the  hidden  ground  of  Jewish  hope,  and  prophetically  pointed  to  its  future 
manifestation. 

But  whilst  the  holy  Scriptures,  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  exhibit  the  making  of 
an  A.  by  vicarious  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvi.  21;  xvii.  11),  and  the  idea,  both  of  the  suffering 
and  the  deliverance  of  many  by  the  sins  and  virtues  of  one,  was  common  to  all  antiquity, 
the  idea  of  the  suffering  and  vicarious  Messiah,  plainly  declared  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  (Luke  xxiv.  46;  Isaiah  liii. ;  Psalms  xxii.),  and  not  entirely  hidden  from  the 
more  thoughtful  and  devout  contemporaries  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  34;  John  i.  29),  was  one 
which  was  foreign  to  the  Messianic  faith  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  is  everywhere  exhibited  as  one  sent  from  God  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world  (John  iii.  16,17);  and  as  the  condition, on  the  part  of  man,  of  his  obtaining 
this  salvation,  we  read  of  the  requirement  of  repentance,  faith,  and  reformation  (Matt.  iv. 
17;  v.  3, 11;  vi.  12;  Mark  xvi.  16;  Luke  xv.  11),  whilst,  on  the  part  of  God,  as  conditioning 
and  mediating  his  forgiveness  of  sins,  we  have  exhibited  the  entire  life  of  Christ  upon 
earth  conceived  of  as  embracing  severally  its  individual  features  (Acts  v.  31 ;  Rom.  iv. 
25;  viii.  34);  but  more  especially  his  death  as  a  ransom  for  our  sins  (Matt.  xx.  28;  xxvi. 
28),  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  (1  Peter  i.  19;  2  Cor.  v.  21),  by  which  we  are  redeemed  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  (1  Tim.  ii.  6;  Gal.  iii.  13;  2  Peter  ii.  1),  and  obtain  forgiveness  (Rom. 
v.  19;  1  Cor.  xv.  3;  1  John  i.  7),  and  eternal  life  and  peace  with  God  (John  x.  11;  Col.  i. 
20).  Christ  is  therefore  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  (1  Tim.  ii.  5),  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross  (Col.  i.  20);  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  (1  John  ii. 
2-  iv.  10);  and  our  high-priest  who  offers  himself  a  sacrifice  to  reconcile  us  with  God 
(Heb.  ii.  17;  v.  1 ;  ix.  28).  Moreover,  we  are  also  taught  that  God  has  in  Christ  reconciled 
the  world  with  himself  (Rom.  v.  10;  Col.  i.  22;  2  Cor.  v.  19).  _ 

In  accordance  with  this  full  and  explicit  teaching  of  holy  Scripture,  we  find  that  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  ever  regarded  as  of  primary  and  essential  importance 
in  his  work  of  redemption;  but  notwithstanding  this,  we  look  in  vain  throughout  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  church  for  anything  like  a  systematic  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  A.  The  germs  of  the  doctrine  existed,  but  without  any  logical  con¬ 
nection  or  clearness.  “On  this  head  there  has  been  a  twofold  mistake— sometimes  the 
existing  beginnings  of  many  later  elaborated  dogmas  have  been  overlooked;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  attempted  to  point  out  with  literal  distinctness  church  doctrines 
as  if  already  developed.”  The  early  church  fathers  dwell  with  a  sort  of  inspired  devotion 
upon  those  facts  of  the  gospel  which  represent  Christ  as  the  sacrifice  foi  oui  sins,  as  the 
ransom  paid  for  our  redemption,  as  our  deliverer  from  the  power  of  Satan,  as  the  restorer 
to  mankind  of  whatever  was  lost  by  the  fall  of  Adam ;  but  they  seldom  attempt  to  show 
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how  these  blessed  results  connect  themselves  with  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ; 
neither  do  they  show  in  what  manner  the  A.  has  objectively  been  made,  nor  how  it  is 
brought  to  the  experience  of  its  individual  subjects. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  specify  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  regarded  in  relation  to  their  A.  for  sin.  During 
the  first  four  centuries  there  appeared  no  certainty  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were  a 
ransom-price  paid  to  God  or  to  the  devil.  The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  prevalent, 
and  is  shared  in  by  Origen  and  St.  Augustine.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  explains  this  opinion 
by  saying  that  the  devil  consented  to  receive  Jesus  as  a  ransom,  because  he  regarded 
him  as  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  those  under  his  power;  but  that,  notwithstanding 
his  subtilty,  he  was  outwitted,  for,  owing  to  the  humiliation  in  which  Christ  was  veiled, 
he  did  not  fully  recognize  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  consequently  was  himself  deceived. 
But  having  consented  to  receive  him  as  a  ransom  for  mankind,  he  was  righteously 
deprived  of  his  dominion  over  man,  whilst  he  could  not  retain  Jesus  when  he  discovered 
him  to  be  the  holy  one  of  God,  being  horrified  and  tormented  by  his  holiness. 

Athanasius  first  of  all  successfully  controverted  this  notion,  and  maintained  that  the 
ransom  was  paid  to  God.  He  argued  that  as  God  had  threatened  to  punish  transgressors 
with  death,  he  could  but  execute  his  threat.  But  then  it  was  not  becoming  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  God  to  allow  his  purpose  in  the  creation  of  man  to  be  frustrated  by  an  imposition 
practiced  upon  him  by  the  devil.  The  only  expedient,  therefore,  which  remained  for  his 
deliverance  from  death,  was  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Logos  in  his  stead,  by 
which  the  justice  and  veracity  of  God  would  be  maintained,  man  delivered,  the  law 
fulfilled,  and  the  power  of  the  devil  broken.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  Tertullian 
uses  the  term  satisfaction  with  respect  to  Christ’s  A.  for  sin,  but  this  is  incorrect,  for 
although  he  employs  the  term,  he  never  does  so  in  the  sense  of  a  vicarious  satisfaction, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  making  amends  for  our  own  sins  by  confession  and  repentance. 

These  elemental  and  mythical  conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  A.  remained  in  a 
most  imperfect  and  altogether  undeveloped  condition,  until  the  acute  and  subtle  genius 
of  the  Piedmontese  archbishop  of  Canterbury  reduced  them  to  order,  and  presented  them 
in  logical  consistency.  We  must  regard  Anselm,  therefore,  as  the  author,  at  least  as  to  its 
form,  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  satisfaction,  which,  under  various  modifications,  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  held  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  following 
is,  in  all  essential  respects,  his  statement  of  the  doctrine:  The  infinite  guilt  which  man 
had  contracted,  by  the  dishonor  of  his  sin  against  the  infinitely  great  God,  could  be 
atoned  for  by  no  mere  creature;  only  the  God-man  Christ  Jesus  could  render  to  God  the 
infinite  satisfaction  required.  God  only  can  satisfy  himself.  The  human  nature  of 
Christ  enables  him  to  incur,  the  infinity  of  his  divine  nature  to  pay,  this  debt.  But  it 
was  incumbent  upon  Christ  as  a  man  to  order  his  life  according  to  the  law  of  God;  the 
obedience  of  his  life,  therefore,  was  not  able  to  render  satisfaction  for  our  guilt.  But 
although  he  was  under  obligation  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  law,  as  the  Holy  One  he 
was  under  no  obligation  to  die.  Seeing,  then,  that  he  nevertheless  voluntarily  surrendered 
his  infinitely  precious  life  to  the  honor  of  God,  a  recompense  from  God  became  his  due, 
and  his  recompense  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  his  brethren. — In  this  form 
of  the  doctrine  we  are  taught  the  necessity  of  an  active  vicarious  satisfaction;  but 
Anselm  nowhere  teaches  the  passive  satisfaction,  he  nowhere  says  that  Christ  endured 
the  punishment  of  men.  Nor  do  we  find  in  his  writings  the  development  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  side  of  the  doctrine — namely,  how  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  God  mediates  the 
A.  in  the  experience  of  the  believer. 

Subsequent  to  the  time  of  Anselm,  and  prior  to  the  reformation,  there  are  two  views 
of  the  A.  which  divide  the  opinions  of  this  period:  the  one  regarding  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  it  was  accomplished  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  deriving  its  efficiency  from 
its  objective  nature;  the  other  supposing  a  subjective  connection  between  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus  and  the  price  of  redemption,  because  this  was  best  fitted  to  effect  the  moral 
transformation  of  men.  According  to  Anselm,  the  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  was 
greater  than  the  guilt  for  which  he  atoned ;  and  it  needed  to  be  greater,  for  the  payment 
of  the  debt  due  to  God  gave  men  no  claim  to  the  favor  of  God.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
his  followers  maintained  Augustine’s  opinion  of  the  infinite  value  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
rendering  it  more  than  sufficient;  while  the  Scotists  maintained  that  it  was  sufficient 
onty  because  God  was  pleased  to  regard  it  as  sufficient.  But  in  the  period  between 
Anselm  and  the  reformation,  little  or  no  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  this 
doctrine.  ' 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  reformation,  when  the  objective  speculations  of 
the  schoolmen  are  brought  under  the  subjective  requirements  of  human  souls,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  A.  is  viewed  in  this  light.  In  the  writings  of  Luther,  one  will  only  with 
difficulty  arrive  at  his  intellectual  apprehension  of  this  doctrine  in  its  scientific  form; 
but  setting  out  with  the  consciousness  of  sin,  one  will  everywhere  discover  how  he  real¬ 
ized  that  in  Christ  all  sin  is  “vanquished,  killed,  and  buried,  and  righteousness  remaineth 
a  conqueror  and  reigneth  forever.”  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Concordienformel :  It  is  alone  by  faith  we  can  receive  the  blessings 
presented  to  us  in  the  gospel  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Faith  justifies,  because  it  appropriates 
the  merit  of  Christ.  Therefore,  the  righteousness  which  is  imputed  to  the  believer, 
simply  by  the  grace  of  God,  is  the  obedience,  the  suffering,  aud  the  resurrection  of 
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Christ, .  by  which  he  has  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  law,  and  atoned  for  our  sins.  For  as 
C  hrist  is  not  merely  man,  but  God  and  man  in  one  person,  he  was,  as  Lord  of  the  law, 
no  more  subject  to  it  than  he  was  subject  to  suffering  and  death.  For  this  reason,  liis 
twofold  obedience — that  which  he  rendered,  on  the  one  hand,  by  his  suffering  and 
death;  and,  on  the  other,  by  his  righteous  fulfillment  of  the  law  on  our  behalf — is  imputed 
to  us,  and  God  acquits  us  of  our  sins,  and  regards  us  as  just,  in  view  of  his  complete 
obedience  in  what  he  did  and  suffered.  This  obedience  embraces  the  entire  existence 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  is  so  complete  that  it  fully  covers  the  disobedience  of  men,  so 
that  it  is  not  reckoned  against  them  for  condemnation.  Christ  is  our  righteousness, 
therefore,  only  in  so  far  as  in  his  entire  person  the  most  perfect  obedience  is  exhibited, 
which  he  w’as  able  to  render  in  that  he  was  neither  God  alone  nor  man  alone,  but  both 
in  one,  God  and  man. 

According  to  Calvin:  if  one  asks  how  Christ  has  reconciled  us  with  God,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  righteousness  which  made  him  favorable  to  us,  it  may  be  answered  generally, 
that  lie  accomplished  this  by  tlm  whole  course  of  his  obedience.  But  although  the  life 
of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  paying  the  price  necessary  for  our  deliverance,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ascribe  our  redemption  especially  to  his  death.  Calvin  attached  great  importance 
to  the  particular  mode  of  his  death — any  other  mode  of  death  would  not  have  rendered 
the  same  satisfaction  to  God.  He,  however,  says  little  or  nothing  about  Christ’s  fulfilling 
the  law  for  us,  but  dwells  upon  his  delivering  us  from  its  curse.  He  does  not,  there¬ 
fore,  exhibit  his  active  obedience  separated,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  satisfaction  for 
sin,  from  his  passive  obedience.  The  importance  attached  to  the  obedience  of  liis  life 
arises  from  its  natural  and  necessary  connection  with  his  suffering  and  death.  And  the 
great  importance  attached  to  his  death  is  drawn  rather  from  the  view  of  its  subjective 
necessity,  than  from  the  idea  of  the  divine  righteousness — namely,  that  without  such  a 
death  there  would  have  been  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  subjective  realization  of  deliv¬ 
erance  from  sin  and  guilt.  Calvin’s  view  differs  from  that  of  the  Lutheran  Concordien- 
formel  in  that  he  does  not  regard  the  relationship  of  God  to  man  merely  from  the 
stand-point  of  punitive  and  satisfying  righteousness,  which  always  leads  to  the  merely 
negative  notion  of  a  Redeemer  from  guilt  and  punishment,  but  looks  upon  Christ  as  the 
highest  Mediator,  through  whom  the  nature  of  God  is  communicated  to  man.  There 
was  a  necessity  for  Christ’s  incarnation,  not  merely  because,  apart  from  the  suffering  of 
the  God-man,  the  divine  righteousness  could  not  be  atoned,  but  also  because,  without 
such  a  divine  Mediator,  there  could  be  no  vital  relation  between  God  and  man.  “Had 
man  remained  free  from  all  taint,  he  was  of  too  humble  a  condition  to  penetrate  to  God 
without  a  Mediator.” 

While  the  reformers  established  the  doctrine  of  the  A.  on  the  theory  of  Anselm,  and 
extended  it  so  as  to  make  the  sufferings  of  Christ  include  the  divine  curse,  and  introduced 
distinctions  between  Christ’s  active  and  passive  obedience,  Socinus  endeavored  to  prove 
the  falseness  of  Anselm’s  theory.  He  shares  with  the  Protestants  the  subjective  princi¬ 
ple,  which  the  period  of  the  reformation  established,  but  developed  it  in  a  one-sided 
manner.  Socinianism  represents  man  as  attaining  to  oneness  with  himself  and  with  God 
by  his  own  moral  energy.  It  rejects  that  idea  of  the  righteousness  of  God  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  forgive  sin  without  satisfaction,  as  imposing  finite  limitations 
upon  the  divine  Being;  and  also  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  on  the  ground 
that  satisfaction  for  sin  and  forgiveness  of  sin  are  incompatible  with  each  other;  and, 
moreover,  objects  that  sin  and  punishment  are  of  so  personal  a  nature  as  not  to  allow  of 
their  being  transferred.  It  further  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  active  and  passive  obedi- 
e  ice  of  Christ,  on  the  ground  that  the  one  excluded  the  other.  Another  objection 
maintained  the  actual  impossibility  of  Christ’s  rendering  the  supposed  satisfaction  for 
sin. 

The  doctrine  it  sought  to  establish  in  the  place  of  the  one  it  attempted  to  overthrow  may 
in  brief  be  stated  as  follows.  Man  is  reconciled  to  God  by  repentance  and  reformation. 
Only  from  an  act  of  man  changing  his  disposition,  and  not  from  an  act  of  God  changing 
his  "relation  to ’man,  follows  his  reconciliation  with  God.  God  is  in  himself  ever  the 
same  towards  man — reconciled  from  all  eternity;  man  alone  has  to  assume  a  new  rela¬ 
tion;  as  soon  as  he  does  this,  he  is  immediately  reconciled;  by  this  act  of  his  will,  he  is 
at  one  with  God.  Only  in  man’s  moral  state  is  there  any  obstacle  to  his  reconciliation. 
This  greatest  and  holiest  accomplishment,  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  is  achieved 
by  an  act  of  his  will. 

In  this  purely  subjective  theory,  repentance  occupies  the  place  of  faith  in  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  and  faith  becomes  identical  with  obedience;  for  repentance  and  reformation 
are  regarded  as  but  the  two  sides  of  the  same  act  of  the  will.  It  follows  from  this  that 
justification  is  of  works  as  well  as  reconciliation.  A  necessity  for  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  is  shown  for  the  following  objects — that  he  might  become  our  example;  better 
fitted  to  render  us  help;  that  we  might  have  a  pledge  and  guarantee  of  the  divine  for¬ 
giveness;  and  as  conditioning  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  glory. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  the  form  of  this  doctrine  among  “modern  Calvinists,”  witln 
out  attempting  further  to  exhibit  the  links  in  the  chain  of  its  historic  connection. 
“Modern  Calvinism”  represents  the  A.  as  that  satisfaction  for  sin  which  was  rendered 
to  God,  in  his  public  character  as  moral  governor  of  the  world,  by  the  perfect  obedience 
unto  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  nature  of  this  satisfaction  was  a  moral,  not  a 
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pecuniary  satisfaction.  It  preserves  to  the  moral  government  of  God  its  authority, 
whilst  its  tendency  is  to  secure  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  value  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  consists  in  their  tendency  to  uphold  the  divine  moral  government  unimpaired 
whilst  pardon  is  extended  to  those  who  have  violated  it,  rather  than  in  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  which,  though  essential  to,  did  not  constitute  their  value.  There  was  a  moral 
necessity  for  Christ’s  sufferings  and  death — obstacles  to  the  bestowment  of  pardon  had 
to  be  removed — the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  to  be  secured.  The  whole  contents 
of  Christ’s  earthly  existence,  embracing  both  his  active  and  passive  obedience — a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  is  unsupported  by  the  word  of  God — must  be  regarded  as  contributing  to 
the  A.  which  he  made.  Of  the  actual  sufferings  of  Christ  immediately  attending  liis 
death,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  speak  with  confidence,  so  little  has  been  revealed. 
It  may,  however,  be  considered  whether  the  Savior’s  deprivation  of  his  Father’s  coun¬ 
tenance  may  not  have  been  indirectly  caused  rather  b}^  his  awful  and  afflicting  sense  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  than  otherwise? — As  to  the  “extent”  of  the  A.,  there  is  a  broad  distinc¬ 
tion  to  be  made  between  the  sufficiency  of  the  A.,  and  \ts  efficiency.  It  may  be  true  that 
Jehovah  did  not  intend  to  exercise  that  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  salvation  of  any  one,  but  as  the  A.  wras  to  become  the  basis  of 
moral  government,  it  wras  necessary  that  it  should  be  one  of  infinite  wrortli,  and  so  in 
itself  adequate  to  the  salvation  of  all.  The  body  called  Universalists  (q.  v.)  hold  both  the 
efficiency  and  ultimate  sufficiency  of  this  great  event  in  history. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  modified  view  of  the  doctrine  as  advocated  by  Dr. 
Payne,  and  as  held,  in  all  essential  respects,  by  such  men  as  Pye  Smith  and  Wardlaw, 
which  in  its  earlier  form,  and  as  found  in  the  writings  of  Owen  and  Edwards,  maintains 
that  the  A.  was  made  only  for  the  elect;  and  that  its  necessity  with  respect  to  them  arose 
out  of  the  eternal  justice  of  God,  which  required  that  every  individual  should  receive 
his  due  desert;  and,  consequently,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  endurance  of 
punishment  equivalent  in  amount  of  suffering,  if  not  identical  in  nature — as  Owen 
maintains — with  that  to  which  the  elect  were  exposed;  and,  moreover,  that  the  merit¬ 
orious  obedience  of  Christ  in  fulfilling  the  law,  imputes  a  righteousness  to  those  for 
whom  the  A.  secures  salvation,  which  gives  them  a  claim  to  the  reward  of  righteousness. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  present  to  the  reader  the  various  forms  which  this 
doctrine  is  made  to  assume  in  the  philosophic  theology  of  Germany  from  Ivant  to  the 
present  time.  See  Neander.  We  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  presentation 
of  those  views  of  the  doctrine  advocated  by  our  own  countrymen  in  our  own  time,  which 
may  fairly  represent  the  present  state  of  opinion  with  respect  to  this  fundamental 
doctrine. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  view  of  modern  Unitarianism,  which  may  very  clearly  and  fairly 
be  presented  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  able  of  its  advocates,  the  Rev.  Prof. 
John  James  Tayler:  “‘There  is  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.’  This  can  only  refer  to  unrivaled  pre-eminence,  not  to  exclusive  function.  For 
all  higher  minds  do,  in  fact,  mediate  between  their  less  gifted  fellow-creatures  and  the 
great  realities  of  the  invisible  world.  This  ' one^'  is  ahnman  mediator,  ‘the  man  Christ 
Jesus’ — not  a  being  from  another  sphere,  an  angel  or  a  God — but  a  brother  from  the  bosom 
of  our  own  human  family.  ‘He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  air  who  embrace  his  offers 
and  will  hearken  to  his  voice.  He  brings  from  God  a  general  summons  to  repent;  and 
with  that  he  conveys,  through  faith,  a  spiritual  power  to  shake  off  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
put  on  the  freedom  of  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.  He  is  a  deliverer  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  the  fear  of  death.  This  is  the  end  of  his  mediation.  This  is  the  redemption  of 
which  he  paid  the  price.  His  death,  cheerfully  met  in  the  inevitable  sequence  of  faith¬ 
ful  duty,  was  only  one  among  many  links  in  the  chain  of  instrumentalities  by  which  that 
deliverance  was  effected.  It  was  a  proof,  such  as  could  be  given  in  no  other  way,  of  trust 
in  God  and  immortality,  of  fidelity  to  duty,  and  of  love  for  mankind.  In  those  who 
earnestly  contemplated  it,  and  saw  all  that  it  implied,  it  awToke  a  tender  response  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  confidence,  which  softened  the  obdurate  heart,  and  opened  it  to  serious  impres¬ 
sions  and  the  quickening  influences  of  a  religious  spirit.” 

Prof.  Jowett  advocates  an  opinion  peculiarly  his  own,  if,  indeed,  language  so  confess¬ 
edly  vague  and  indefinite  can  be  said  to  embod}r  an  opinion.  It  is  this;  “that  the 
only  sacrifice,  A.,  or  satisfaction  with  wffiich  the  Christian  lias  to  do,  is  amoral  and 
spiritual  one;  not  the  pouring  out  of  blood  upon  the  earth,  but  the  living  sacrifice  ‘to  do 
thy  will,  O  God;’  in  which  the  believer  has  part  as  well  as  his  Lord;  about  the  meaning 
of  which  there  can  be  no  more  question  in  our  day  than  there  was  in  the  first  ages.” — 
“Heathen  and  Jewish  sacrifices  rather  show  us  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  -was  not, 
than  what  it  was.  They  are  the  dim,  vague,  rude,  almost  barbarous  expression  of  that 
wTant  in  human  nature  which  has  received  satisfaction  in  him  only.  Men  are  afraid 
of  something;  they  wish  to  give  away  something;  they  feel  themselves  bound  by  some¬ 
thing;  the  fear  is  done  away,  the  gift  offered,  the  obligation  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Such 
fears  and  desires  can  no  more  occupy  their  souls;  they  are  free  to  lead  a  better  life; 
the}'  are  at  the  end  of  the  old  world,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.” — The  work 
of  Christ  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  under  many  different  figures,  lest  we  should  rest  in  one 
only.  His  death,  for  instance,  is  described  as  a  ransom.  It  is  not  that  God  needs  some 
payment  before  he  will  set  the  captives  free.  Ransom  is  deliverance  to  the  captive. 
“Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.”  Christ  delivers  from  sin.  “If  the 
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son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.”  To  whom  ?  for  what  was  the  ransom 
paid  ?  are  questions  about  which  Scripture  is  silent,  to  which  reason  refuses  to  answer. 

A  remarkably  original  work  was  issued  several  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  John  M’Leod 
Campbell,  on  the  subject  of  the  A.  His  views  are  as  follows:  The  work  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  came  to  do  and  did  the  will  of  His  Father,  must,  in  view  of  the  deliver¬ 
ance  which  he  wrought,  be  regarded  as  twofold:  first,  as  dealing  with  man  on  behalf  of 
God,  and  second,  as  dealing  with  God  on  behalf  of  man. 

In  dealing  with  man  on  behalf  of  God,  Christ  revealed  to  us  the  Father  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  sinful  world,  showed  us  what  our  sins  were  to  God,  vindicated  in  the  world 
the  Father’s  name,  and  witnessed  to  the  excellency  of  that  will  against  which  we  were 
rebelling.  In  thus  revealing  the  will  of  the  Father  towards  sinful  men,  he  necessarily 
became  a  man  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  but  these  arose  naturally  out  of  what  he  was, 
and  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  those  for  whom  he  suffered ;  and  to  the  holiness 
and  love  of  his  very  nature  must  we  refer  their  awful  intensity  and  immeasurable 
amount.  He  suffered  what  he  suffered  just  through  seeing  sin  and  sinners  with  God’s 
eyes,  and  feeling  in  reference  to  them  with  God’s  heart.  By  what  he  suffered,  he  con¬ 
demned  sin,  and  revealed  the  wrath  of  God  against  it.  His  holiness  and  love  taking  the 
form  of  suffering,  compose  the  very  essence  and  adequacy  of  his  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Again,  in  dealing  with  God  on  behalf  of  man,  the  oneness  of  mind  with  the  Father 
which  towards  man  took  the  form  of  condemnation  of  sin,  became  in  his  dealing  with 
the  Father  in  relation  to  us  a  perfect  confession  of  our  sins,  which  was  a  perfect  amen  in 
humanity  to  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  sin  of  man.  Such  an  amen  was  due  in  the 
truth  of  all  things,  due  on  our  behalf,  though  we  could  not  render  it,  due  from  him  as 
in  our  nature  and  our  true  brother.  He  who  was  the  truth,  could  not  be  in  humanity 
and  not  utter  it;  and  it  was  necessarily  a  first  step  in  dealing  with  the  Father  on  our 
behalf.  This  confession  of  our  sins  by  him  who,  as  the  son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man 
in  one  person,  could  perfectly  realize  the  evil  of  man’s  alienation,  was  a  peculiar  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  holy  sorrow  in  which  he  bore  the  burden  of  our  sins;  and  which,  like  his 
sufferings  in  confessing  his  Father  before  men,  had  a  severity  and  intensity  of  its  own. 
But  apart  from  the  sufferings  present  in  that  confession,  this  amen  from  the  depths  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  to  the  divine  condemnation  of  sin,  is  necessarily  conditioned  by 
the  reception  of  the  full  apprehension  and  realization  of  the  wrath  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
the  sin  against  which  it  comes  forth  into  his  soul  and  spirit,  into  the  bosom  of  the  divine 
humanity,  and,  so  receiving  it,  he  responds  to  it  with  a  perfect  response,  and  in  that  per¬ 
fect  response  he  absorbs  it.  For  that  response  has  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  repent¬ 
ance  in  humanity,  for  all  the  sin  of  man — a  perfect  sorrow — a  perfect  contrition — all  the 
elements  of  such  a  repentance,  and  that  in  absolute  perfection;  all — excepting  the  per¬ 
sonal  consciousness  of  sin — and  by  that  perfect  response  or  amen  to  the  mind  of  God,  in 
relation  to  sin,  is  the  wrath  of  God  rightly  met,  and  that  is  awarded  to  divine  justice 
which  is  its  due,  and  could  alone  satisfy  it. 

This  confession  of  the  world’s  sin  by  the  head  and  representative  of  humanity,  was 
followed  up  by  his  intercession  as  a  part  of  the  full  response  of  the  mind  of  the  Son  to 
the  mind  of  the  Father — a  part  of  that  utterance  in  humanity  which  propitiated  the 
divine  mercy  by  the  righteous  way  in  which  it  laid  hold  of  the  hope  for  man  which 
was  in  God.  “"He  bore  the  sins  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.” 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  professed  to  hold  a  purely  biblical  theology,  as  opposed  to 
the  theologies  of  consciousness,  which  he  repudiates.  His  doctrine  of  the  A.  is  the 
answer  which  the  Bible  gives  to  the  demands  of  a  sin-smitten  conscience.  A  sinner 
requires,  and  is  content  to  be  told  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  Son  of  God  has 
taken  away  sin.  This  message  from  God  is  the  gospel  for  all  men.  The  sinner  wants  to 
be  assured  that  God  has  spoken,  that  he  has  declared  himself  the  reconciler,  and  desires 
to  be  shown  how  and  in  whom  he  has  accomplished  that  work  on  his  behalf. 

To  this  question — How  and  in  whom  the  work  of  reconciliation  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  ? — Mr.  Maurice  replied,  in  effect  and  almost  in  words  as  follows:  The  will  of  God 
is  set  forth  in  the  Bible  to  be  a  will  which  is  good  to  all,  and  the  ground  of  all  that  is 
right,  true,  just,  and  gracious;  that  it  also  sets  forth  the  Son  of  God  as  being  one  in  will, 
purpose,  and  substance  with  the  Father,  and  that  his  whole  life  on  earth  was  an  exhibition 
of  and  submission  to  his  Father’s  will ;  that  the  Son  of  God  was  Lord  of  men,  the  root  and 
head  of  humanity,  and  the  source  of  all  light  and  righteousness  in  man:  that  being  thus 
one  with  God  and  one  with  man,  he  brought  the  will  of  God  into  our  nature,  fulfilled 
it  in  our  nature  perfectly,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  lowest  condition  into  which  it 
had  fallen  through  sin;  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  will  in  our  nature,  as  its  head,  he 
shared  its  sufferings,  enduring  that  wrath,  or  punishment,  which  proceeded  from  holy 
love,  thus  realizing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other,  the  con¬ 
suming  fury  of  the  holiness  of  the  love  of  God — with  an  anguish  which  only  a  perfectly 
pure  and  holy  being,  who  is  also  a  perfectly  sympathizing  and  gracious  being,  can  feel : 
that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  for  this  reason  the  object  of  his  Father’s  continual  com¬ 
placency— a  complacency  fully  drawn  out  by  the  death  of  the  cross— which  so  perfectly 
brought  out  to  view  the  uttermost  power  of  self-sacrifice  which  lay  hidden  in  the  divine 
love,  and  consequently  that  he  exhibited  humanity,  in  its  head,  atoned  for,  reconciled. 
In  this  way,  to  Mr.  Maurice,  is  Christ  “the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  ”— Dr.  Horace  Bushnell’s  writings  also  are  exceedingly  suggestive. 
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Finally,  Dr.  Trench,  who  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  representing  the  prevalent  views; 
of  the  more  devout  and  thoughtful  men  of  the  present  day  holding  orthodox  opinions, 
speaks  as  follows:  “The  spirit  of  man  cries  out  for  something  deeper  than  repentance, 
confession  of  sin,  amendment  of  life;  something  which  shall  reach  further  back;  which 
shall  not  be  clogged  with  sinful  infirmities,  as  his  own  repentance  even  at  the  very  best 
must  be.  Men  cry  for  some  work  to  rest  upon,  which  shall  not  be  their  work,  but  which 
shall  be  God’s;  perfect,  complete.  They  feel  that  there  must  be  something  which  God 
has  wrought,  not  so  much  in  them  as  for  them;  they  yearn  for  this,  for  A.,  propitiation, 
ransom,  and  conscience  purged  from  dead  works  by  the  blood  of  sprinkling;  a  rock  to 
flee  to  which  is  higher  than  they,  than  their  repentance,  than  their  faith,  than  their  obedi¬ 
ence,  even  than  their  new  life  in  the  spirit.  Now,  this  rock  is  Christ;  and  John  the 
Baptist  pointed  to  this  rock,  when,  to  those  about  him  who  longed  after  more  than 
amendment  of  life,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  memorable  words:  ‘Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketli  away  the  sin  of  the  world.’” 

Christ’s  sacrifice  was  vicarious — he  died  not  merely  for  the  good  of,  but  in  the  room 
and  in  the  stead  of  others,  tasted  death  for  them.  He  did  this  of  his  own  free  will.  He 
saw  that  nothing  else  would  overcome  their  sinful  perversity  and  willful  obduracy,  and 
that  this  would  be  effectual  to  do  so. 

Christ  took  upon  himself  the  penalties  of  a  sinful  world,  and  his  self-sacrifice  is  only  not 
righteous,  because  it  is  so  much  better  than  righteous,  because  it  moves  in  that  higher 
region  where  law  is  no  more  known,  but  only  known  no  more  because  it  is  transfigured 
into  love.  Vicarious  suffering  is  the  law  and  condition  of  all  highest  nobleness  in  the 
world.  It  is  this  which  God  is  continually  demanding  of  his  elect,  they  approving  them¬ 
selves  his  elect  as  they  freely  own  themselves  the  debtors  of  love  to  the  last  penny  of 
the  requirements  which  it  makes. 

But  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  not  merely  vicarious,  they  were  also 
satisfactory;  and  thus  atoning  or  setting  at  one,  bringing  together  the  holy  and  the 
unholy,  who  could  not  have  been  reconciled  in  any  other  way.  It  is  not  maintained 
that  God  could  have  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  and  the  holy,  and  that 
innocent  and  holy  his  own  Son;  but  only  that  he  must  have  the  highest  pleasure  in  the 
love,  the  patience,  the  obedience  which  those  sufferings  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
displaying,  which  but  for  those  he  never  could  have  displayed.  Christ’s  sublime  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  will  of  God  permitted  the  Father  to  say,  “  I  have  found  a  ransom.”  Christ 
satisfied  herein,  not  the  divine  anger,  but  the  divine  craving  and  yearning  after  a  perfect 
holiness,  righteousness,  and  obedience  in  man;  which  craving  no  man  had  satisfied,  but 
all  had  disappointed  before. 

The  reader  is  referred  for  further  and  fuller  information  on  this  subject  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  works,  which  have  been  cousulted  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  article :  Baur’s 
Chnstliche  Lehre  von  der  Versbhnung ;  Hase’s  Hutterus  Redivivus;  Neander’s  Christliche 
Dogmengeschichte;  Gieseler’s  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte;  Hagenbach’s  Lehrbuch  der 
Dogmengeschichte,  vierte  Auflage ;  Calvin’s  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  Edwards, 
Concerning  the  Necessity  and  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Satisfaction  for 
Sin ;  Owen’s  Death  of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  Of  the  Death  of  Christ;  Payne’s 
Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty ;  Chalmers’s  Institutes  of  Theology;  Wardlaw’s  Systematic 
Theology ;  Campbell’s  (John  M’Leod)  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  etc.;  Tayler’s  (J.  J.) 
Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and  Duty  (discourse  on  “Christ  the  Mediator”);  Maurice’s 
Theological  Essays;  Jowett’s  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  first  and  second  editions  (article  “  On 
Atonement  and  Satisfaction”);  Trench’s  Five  Sermons  (sermon  on  “  Christ  the  Lamb  of 
God  ”). 

ATOOI',  Atauai,  or  Tauai,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  22°  8'  n.,  and  159°  20'  w. ; 
about  40  m.  long;  240  m.  n.n.w.  of  Hawaii;  pop.  4961.  It  is  rugged  and  broken,  with 
peaks  rising  7000  ft.,  on  one  of  which  was  a  station  for  observing" the  transit  of  Venus  in 
1874.  The  ports  are  Waimea  and  Hanaloi. 

ATRATO,  a  river  of  Colombia,  more  important  from  its  position  than  from  its 
magnitude.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  America  in  connection 
with  the  scheme  of  opening  a  communication  by  water  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific. 

The  main  stream  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Darien  by  9  mouths — the  quantity  of  water, 
from  the  almost  daily  rains,  being  large  in  proportion  to  the  area  drained,  which  does 
not,  at  the  utmost,  exceed  300  m.  by  75.  Of  the  9  mouths,  the  third  in  rank,  the  Boca 
Coquito,  appears  to  offer  the  most  available  facilities  for  improving  the  navigation. 
About  220  m.  above  this  entrance,  opposite  to  Quibdo,  the  A.  is  850  ft.  wide  and  8  ft. 
deep  at  the  shallowest  parts,  while  the  entire  fall  to  the  sea  averages  less  than  3  in.  to  a 
mile.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  A.  itself  cannot  advantageously  be  followed  thus 
far,  because,  as  one  advances  to  the  s.,  the  intervening  ridge  to  the  w.  and  its  streams 
towards  the  Pacific  become  less  and  less  practicable. 

A  comparatively  convenient  route  was  surveyed  through  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
F.  M.  Kelley,  a  private  citizen  of  New  York.  Ascending  the  Boca  Coquito  as  before, 
this  route  leaves  the  main  stream  at  a  distance  of  63  m.  from  the  sea,  following  the 
Truando,  one  of  its  western  affluents,  for  36  m.  more  without  impediment  or  interrup¬ 
tion.  From  this  point  on  the  Truando  to  the  Pacific  there  would  still  remain  32  miles. 
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The  heaviest  work  would  be  a  tunnel  of  3J  m.  in  length.  According  to  the  plan,  the 
canal  would  be  without  a  lock.  The  examination  made  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  in  1871,  resulted  in  the  opinion  that  the  route  which  promised  the  least  difficulty 
lay  between  the  middle  branch  of  the  A.  and  the  Jurador,  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  which 
would  require  48  m.  of  canal.  Thus  would  the  A.  realize  the  destiny  which  Humboldt 
chalked  out  for  it  70  years  ago. 

ATREB  ATES,  or  Atrebat'ii,  a  people  of  Belgian  Gaul,  whose  name  survives  in 
Artois.  In  a  confederation  against  Julius  Caesar  they  furnished  15,000  troops.  There 
wTas  once  a  colony  of  them  in  Britain,  in  Berks  and  Wilts. 

A  TREUS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  grandson  of  Thyestes 
and  Nicippe,  whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  with  those  of  his  family,  were  the  favorite 
themes  of  Grecian  writers  and  artists.  A.  married  Cleola,  by  whom  he  was  the  father 
of  Pleisthenes;  his  next  wife  was  Aerope,  widow  of  his  son  Pleisthenes,  and  by  her  he 
had  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus;  his  last  wife  was  Pelopia,  daughter  of  his  brother 
Thyestes.  The  main  story  of  A.  begins  in  blood,  he  and  Thyestes  being  induced  by  their 
mother  to  kill  their  step-brother  Clirysippus,  the  son  of  Pelops  and  the  nymph  Axioche. 
After  the  murder,  the  perpetrators  fled  to  Mycenae,  where  the  king,  Sthenelus,  was  their 
brother-in-law.  The  son  and  successor  of  Sthenelus  lost  his  life  in  war  with  the 
Heracleids,  and  Atreus  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Mycenae.  Calamity  and  crime 
followed  rapidly.  Thyestes  seduced  A.’s  wife  Aerope,  and  stole  the  golden  fleeced  ram 
which  was  the  gift  of  Hermes.  A.  expelled  Thyestes,  who  sent  A.’s  own  son  to  kill 
him,  but  the  father  slew  the  son  without  recognizing  him.  Then  A.  prepared  a  great 
revenge.  Professing  to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  he  invited  him  to  Mycenae,  killed 
Tantalus  and  Plastenes  (the  two  sons  of  Thyestes),  and  served  them  for  a  banquet  to  their 
father.  In  the  midst  of  t lie  meal,  A.  had  the  skeletons  of  the  dish  brought  in  to  edify 
Thyestes,  who,  struck  with  horror,  cursed  the  house  of  A.  and  fled,  while  the  sun 
turned  its  face  from  the  scene.  The  kingdom  of  A.  was  next  stricken  with  famine, 
which  the  oracle  said  could  be  remedied  only  by  recalling  Thyestes.  A.  went  in  search 
of  him,  and,  at  the  court  of  king  Thesprotus,  married  a  third  wife,  Pelopia,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes,  though  A.  supposed  her  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Thesprotus.  When  married,  Pelopia  was  with  child  by  her  own  father,  and  this  child 
she  exposed  to  die,  but  he  was  brought  up  by  shepherds,  and  known  as  iEgisthus,  and 
when  A.  heard  of  him  he  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.  iEschylus  says  that  A.  sent 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  in  search  of  Thyestes,  whom  they  brought  back  to  Mycenae ; 
that  A.  imprisoned  him  and  sent  iEgisthus  to  kill  him;  that  Hlgisthus,  having  been 
recognized  by  his  real  father,  returned  with  the  story  that  he  had  done  the  deed,  and 
immediately  slew  A.,  who  was  offering  sacrifice  on  the  sea-shore. — It  is  believed  that  the 
tomb  and  the  treasury  of  Atreus  in  Mycenae  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
the  explorer  of  the  ruined  city. 

A'TRI  (anc  .Hadria  Picena),  at.  of  south  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Teramo,  and  14  m.  s.e. 
from  Teramo,  on  a  steep  hill,  6  m.  from  the  Adriatic.  It  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
some  of  its  coins  bear  a  legend  in  Etruscan  characters.  Numerous  remains  of  public 
buildings,  baths,  and  walls  attest  its  ancient  importance.  In  a  hill  near  the  town  are 
some  remarkable  subterranean  chambers,  supposed  to  be  excavations  of  a  very  remote 
age.  They  are  formed  with  the  greatest  regularity,  but  their  purpose  is  unknown.  A. 
is  a  bishop’s  see.  It  has  an  aspect  of  stagnation  and  decay.  Pop.  3632. 

ATRIP.  An  anchor  is  said  to  be  A.  when  it  is  just  drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction.  A  top-sail  is  A.  when  it  is  just  started  from  the  cap. 

ATRIPLEX,  See  Chenopodiace,®  and  Orache. 

A  TRIUM,  in  Roman  architecture,  was  the  covered  court  or  entrance-hall  which 
formed  the  chief  part  of  a  Roman  house.  It  was  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  sloped 
towards  an  opening  in  the  center  (the  compluvium),  through  which  the  rain-water  flowed 
into  a  kind  of  cistern  situated  on  the  floor  (the  impluviurn).  On  both  sides,  passages  led 
to  the  several  chambers.  Its  size  was  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  house. 
After  the  burning  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  entrance-halls  or  atria.  Here  the  female  slaves  were  engaged  in  weaving 
and  other  domestic  occupations,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  mistress.  Family 
pictures  were  preserved  in  the  A.,  it  also  contained  the  nuptial  couch,  and  it  served  as  a 
general  waiting-room  for  visitors  and  clients.  The  atria  of  the  temples  were  used  as 
places  of  assembly  of  the  senators,  and  for  other  public  meetings. 

AT'ROPA.  See  Belladonna. 

AT  ROPHY  (Gr.  atrophia ,  want  of  nourishment  ;  from  a,  not,  and  trophe,  nourishment) 
is  a  morbid  condition  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  resulting  in  deficient  nutrition  of  the 
body,  or  part  of  the  body,  and  a  consequent  decay  and  waste  of  its  substance.  The  term 
is  not  applied  to  the  mere  withholding  the  requisite  supply  of  nutriment,  but  to  the  con¬ 
dition  produced  by  various  diseases  that  affect  the  body.  See  Nutrition,  also  Diges¬ 
tion,  Dyspepsia,  IRypertrophy. 

ATRO  PIA,  or  A'tropine  (C3,,H23N06),  is  an  alkaloid  existing  in  all  parts  of  the 
deadly  night-shade  ( atropa  belladonna),  and  in  the  seeds  of  the  thorn-apple  ( datura 
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stramonium) ;  hence  it  has  also  been  called  Daturia  or  Daturine.  The  pharmacopceial 
directions  for  extracting  it  from  the  roots  of  belladonna  by  means  of  alcohol  are  some¬ 
what  complicated.  It  is  first  taken  lip  in  combination  with  malic  acid,  which  is  removed 
by  the  addition  of  lime;  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added,  which  throws  down  the  lime  and 
forms  sulphate  of  atropia:  the  atropia  is  liberated  by  carbonate  of  potash,  which  also 
separates  and  resolves  impurity,  and  is  taken  up  by  chloroform,  which,  after  being  dis¬ 
tilled  off,  leaves  atropia,  which  must  be  finally  purified  by  decolorization  with  charcoal, 
and  crystallization  from  an  alcoholic  solution.  The  crystals  occur  in  colorless  silky 
needles,  united  in  tufts.  It  is  so  highly  poisonous  that  no  one  lias  ventured  to  use.  it 
internally  in  medicine.  A  single  drop  of  a  solution  containing  1  grain  of  atropia,  1  minim 
of  nitric  acid,  3  minims  of  spirit,  and  a  drachm  of  distilled  water,  let  fall  on  the  lower  eye¬ 
lid,  will  dilate  the  pupil  to  fully  double  its  ordinary  size  in  the  course  of  about  ten  minutes, 
the  dilatation  lasting  for  four  or  five  days.  The  solution  thus  used  is  now  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  dirty  practice  of  smearing  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  with  belladonna  ointment, 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  oculist  requires  the  pupil  dilated. 

AT'ROPOS,  one  of  the  Moirai,  or  Fates  -she  who  severs  the  thread  of  man’s  life.  She 
is  represented  with  a  cutting  instrument,  or  a  pair  of  scales,  or  a  sun-dial. 

ATROW  LI,  a  t.  of  British  India,  the  chief  place  of  a  pergunnah  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  district  of  Allygurh,  North-west  Provinces,  63  m.  n.n.e  from  Agra.  The  streets  are 
wide,  the  bazaar  good,  and  the  supply  of  water  abundant.  Pop.  ’71,  15,052. 

A'TRYPA,  a  genus  of  fossil  brachiopod  or  lamp- shells,  having  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  well-known  terebratula.  It  possessed  a  perforation  for  the  passage  of  the  peduncle, 
by  which  the  animal  attached  itself  to  foreign  bodies.  This  foramen  is  not  visible  in  all 
examples  of  the  same  species,  from  the  beak  touching  and  overlying  the  umbo  of  the 
other  valve;  the  animal  was,  therefore,  probably  free  during  a  portion  of  its  existence. 
The  name  (derived  from  a,  without,  and  trypa,  foramen)  was  given  to  this  genus  by 
Dalman,  as  he  erroneously  supposed  that  the  perforation  was  entirely  absent.  Judging 
from  the  markings  on  the  interior  of  the  shell,  the  animal  seems  to  have  differed  little 
from  the  recent  rhynconella,  except  that  it  had  large  calcareous  spines  for  the  support  of 
its  labial  appendages.  A.  is  a  strictly  palaeozoic  brachiopod,  the  solitary  permian  species 
being  the  last  representative  of  the  genus.  Of  the  179  described  species,  100  are  Silurian, 
56  devonian,  22  carboniferous,  and  1  permian. 

ATTACHE  (French),  a  subordinate  or  assistant.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to 
young  diplomatists  who  accompany  embassies. 

ATTACHMENT  is  an  English  legal  term,  signifying  the  form  of  process  by  the 
authority  of  which  the  person  or  the  goods  of  a  debtor  may  be  seized  in  satisfaction. 
As  a  proceeding  against  the  person,  it  is  a  species  of  criminal  process,  and  has  the  force 
of  much  that  will  be  found  under  Apprehend  (q.v.).  but  in  strictness,  it  means  a  pro¬ 
cess  issuing  from  a  court  of  record  against  a  person  guilty  of  a  contempt,  or,  more 
properly,  of  a  judicial  contempt,  and  who  is  punishable  in  a  summary  manner  by  the 
court  iii  whose  presence,  against  whose  authority,  or  against  whose  writs  the  contempt 
has  been  overtly  displayed.  Thus,  in  Hawkins’s  Pleas  of  the  Croicn,  such  contempts  are 
thus  classed:  1.  Disobedience  to  the  Queen’s  writs;  2.  Contempts  in  the  face  of  a  court; 
3.  Contemptuous  words  or  writings  concerning  a  court ;  4.  Refusing  to  comply  with 
the  rules  and  awards  of  a  court;  and  5.  Forgery  of  writs,  or  any  other  deceit  tending  to 
impose  on  a  court.  Parties  are  also  liable  to  the  process  of  A.  as  for  a  contempt  of 
court  where,  in  an  arbitration  (see  Arbitration)  the  award  having  been  made  a  rule  of 
court  under  the  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  15,  the  parties  refuse  to  obey  the  same.  In  Chan¬ 
cery,  there  may  be  A.  of  the  person  for  judicial  default  or  other  offense  to  the  court,  as, 
for  example,  where  a  defendant  fails  to  put  in  his  answer  or  proper  plea  to  the  plaintiff’s 
bill  of  complaint.  The  only  other  process  of  A.  against  the  person  which  it  is  necessary 
here  to  notice,  is  the  non-attendance  in  court  of  a  witness,  who  in  such  event  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  committed  a  contempt  of  court,  and  to  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  such 
contempt  by  attachment.  An  action  may  also  be  brought  against  such  defaulting  wit¬ 
ness  at  the  suit  of  the  aggrieved  party,  on  account  of  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by 
the  non-attendance. 

The  proceeding  by  A.  of  goods  resembles  in  some  respects  the  Scotch  diligence  or 
process  of  arrestment.  See  Arrestment.  The  best  illustration  we  can  give  of  it,  in 
this  sense,  is  that  relating  to  the  power  of  a  judgment  creditor  to  recover  under  his  judg¬ 
ment.  By  the  17  and  18  Yict.  c.  125,  it  is  provided  that  the  judgment  creditor  may 
apply  to  the  court  or  a  judge  for  a  rule  or  order  to  have  the  debtor  orally  examined  as 
to  the  debts  owing  to  him  by  any  third  party  or  garnishee,  as  he  is  called  (see  Gar¬ 
nishee),  and  also  for  an  order  that  all  such  garnishee  debts  be  attached  to  answer  the 
judgment  debt,  the  service  of  which  order  has  the  effect  of  binding  or  attaching  the 
debts  in  the  garnishee’s  hands. 

ATTACHMENT  (ante),  in  American  usage  applied  generally  to  a  writ  for  taking 
possession  of  person  or  property.  In  regard  to  persons,  A.  is  issued  for  contempt  of 
court  or  of  its  proceedings,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  process.  Concerning  prop¬ 
erty,  A.  issues  to  seize  effects,  credits,  or  rights,  to  secure  the  demands  of  a  plaintiff. 
In  New  England  a  summons  has  the  force  of  A. ;  but  in  most  of  the  states  the  writ 
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is  issued  only  upon  cause  shown,  and  must  be  antedated  by  a  bond  from  the  defendant 
to  make  good  any  damages  that  may  come  from  the  act.  In  general,  remedy  by  A.  is 
allowed  to  a  creditor  only.  Corporations  and  legal  representatives  may  be  reached  by 
A.  An  A.  does  not  alfect  the  status  of  the  property  seized,  and  neither  impairs  nor 
enhances  the  owners’  rights;  it  is  only  a  lien  on  the  property,  and  valueless  if  the  claim 
be  unfounded.  Usually  the  officer  making  an  A.  is  held  responsible  for  the  things  seized 
until 'final  adjudication.  In  some  states  the  owner  may  keep  possession  of  the  property 
by  giving  a  bond  with  sureties  to  deliver  as  the  court  may  direct;  in  some,  the  A.  may  be 
dissolved  on  giving  a  bond  to  secure  the  plaintiff  and  what  he  may  recover.  Judgment 
for  the  defendant  dissolves  an  A. ;  in  some  states  it  is  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
defendant,  or  of  a  corporation.  Suits  may  be  brought  for  malicious  A.,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  will  be  governed  by  the  law  applicable  to  malicious  prosecution. 

ATTACHMENT,  Foreign.  See  Foreign  Attachment. 

ATTACK,  in  military  warfare,  is  an  advance  upon  the  enemy,  with  a  view  of  driv¬ 
ing  him  from  his  position.  It  may  either  be  an  attack  in  the  open  field  or  an  attack 
upon  a  fortress. 

In  an  attack  in  the  open  field,  the  general  first  ascertains  the  strength  and  position  of 
the  enemy,  by  means  of  a  reconnaissance  or  of  spies.  He  then  seeks  to  discover  at  wffiat 
point  the  enemy  can  make  the  least  resistance;  which  is  generally  on  one  or  other 
flank.  He  next  arranges  to  concentrate  his  chief  strength  upon  this  particular  point, 
and  to  mask  liis  real  intention  b}r  feigned  operations  in  other  places.  He  then  attacks 
with  energy  and  force,  his  troops  advancing  without  halt  till  near  enough  to  use  tlieir 
weapons  with  the  greatest  effect.  The  more  the  attack  has  the  character  of  a  “sur¬ 
prise,”  the  greater  the -probability  of  its  success.  In  order  to  make  this  success  as  much 
felt  as  possible,  and  to  be  provided  also  against  unforeseen  disaster,  the  attacking  body 
should  be  followed  at  a  distance  by  a  reserve ;  a  neglect  of  this  precaution  has  frequently 
caused  the  entire  failure  of  an  attack.  Various  forms  have  been  devised  for  the  attack; 
but  generally  the  parallel  or  frontalis  the  one  made  use  of.  Frederick  the  great,  how¬ 
ever,  wron  most  of  his  battles  by  the  oblique  attack,  in  which  one  wing  is  more 
advanced  than  the  other.  The  first  Napoleon  preferred,  by  means  of  his  heavy  columns, 
to  penetrate  and  break  up  the  enemy’s  center.  Another  mode  combines  an  attack  on  one 
flank  as  well  as  in  front,  by  two  separate  corps,  so  as  either  to  get  into  the  enemy’s  rear, 
or  to  perplex  him  as  to  his  retreat.  A  skillful  general  will  be  guided  by  circumstances 
in  his  selection  among  these  several  modes  of  operating.  An  attack  by  night  might  act 
most  signally  as  a  surprise ;  but  as  this  requires  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
an  attack  at  early  dawn  is  generally  preferred. 

The  different  arms  of  the  service  render  each  its  own  kind  of  aid  during  an  attack. 
First  come  the  skirmishers,  or  perhaps  whole  battalions. of  light  and  active  troops,  whose 
rifles  or  long-range  guns  commence  the  firing.  Then  come  the  main  body  of  infantry  in 
heavy  column;  they  halt  within  musket-shot,  fire,  and  charge  with  the  bayonet — the 
skirmishers  meanwhile  deploying  round  to  the  rear  of  the  column,  but  holding  themselves 
in  readiness  to  harass  the  enemy’s  flanks.  English  troops  especially  excel  in  the  attack 
by  bayonet  in  line ;  but  foreign  armies,  for  the  most  part,  rely  more  upon  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  a  compact  and  heavy  column  in  an  attack.  There  are  positions  in  which  the  cavalry 
attack,  with  its  shock  and  the  use  of  the  sword,  is  more  efficacious  than  that  of  the 
infantry.  The  troopers  approach  at  a  trot,  break  into  a  gallop  at  a  distance  of  one  or 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  enemy,  and  endeavor  by  their  weight  and  impetuosity  to 
force  the  enemy’s  line.  There  are  many  forms  of  cavalry  attack,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  artillery,  working  at  a  distance, 
often  begin  an  attack  long  before  the  infantry  and  cavalry  can  come  up,  harassing  and 
confusing  the  enemy.  At  800  to  1200  yards’  distance,  the  artillery  pour  out  shot  and 
shell,  and  try  to  silence  the  enemy’s  guns,  so  as  to  make  way  for  the  attack  of  the  infan¬ 
try;  while  the  bayonet-charge  is  being  made,  the  artillery  keep  in  check  the  enemy’s 
cavalry.  If  the  attack  succeeds,  the  infantry  and  artillery  take  up  the  ground  recently 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  leaving  the  cavalry  and  riflemen  to  maintain  a  pursuit;  but  if  it 
fail,  the  artillery  and  cavalry  take  up  such  positions  as  will  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
infantry. 

In  an  attack  upon  a  fortress,  the  operation  is  a  part  of  that  of  besieging  (see  Siege); 
but  very  often  intrenchments  are  attacked  in  the  open  field.  Such  an  attack  has  the 
character  of  a  surprise,  when  the  works  are  approached  under  cover  of  night,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  break  into  them  on  all  sides.  In  such  case,  there  is  a  reserve  corps, 
which  is  rapidly  brought  up  when  wanted ;  but  the  attacking  corps  retire  behind  the 
reserve,  if  repulsed.  The  artillery  post  themseives  on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of 
works,  and  try  to  dislodge  the  enemy’s  guns  and  gunners ;  or  pour  a  concentric  fire 
sufficient  to  breach  the  works.  The  infantry  advance  as  close  as  will  enable  them  to 
fire  upon  the  gunners.  When  the  enemy’s  fire  is  silenced,  the  engineers  (under  cover  of 
the  artillery)  proceed  to  remove  palisades  and  all  other  obstacles,  and  to  bridge  over 
ditches  and  openings.  Then  follow  the  operations  of  the  storming-party,  analogous  to 
those  noticed  under  Assault. 

ATTAINDER  is  the  legal  consequence  of  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry,  in  respect 
of  treason  or  felony.  It  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Latin  word  attinctus, 
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attaint,  stained,  and  it  is  followed  by  forfeiture  of  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  by  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood;  and  generally  it  imported  extinction  of  civil  rights  and  capacities. 
Thus,  an  attainted  person  cannot  sue  in  a  court  of  justice;  he  loses  all  power  over  liis 
property;  and  he  is  by  his  A.  rendered  incapable  of  performing  any  of  the  duties  or  enjoy¬ 
ing  any  of  the  privileges  of  a  free  citizen.  But  absolute  and  severe  as  the  consequences 
of  A.  seem  to  be,  they  had  their  limits.  In  regard  to  the  attainted  person,  neither  the 
government  nor  the  crown  could  exercise  absolute  or  capricious  authority;  everything 
musf  be  done  according  to  legal  and  constitutional  principle  and  rule,  and  for  the  ends 
of  public  justice  alone.  Formerly,  an  attainted  person  could  not  give  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice;  but  that  disability  in  England  has  been  removed  by  the  6  and  7  Viet,  c.. 
85,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  15  and  16  Yict.  c.  27. 

We  have  stated  that  the  immediate  consequences  of  A.  were  forfeiture  o.f  estate  and 
corruption  of  blood.  The  forfeiture  was  of  estate  real  and  personal.  But  in  1870  the  law 
on  this  subject  was  revised  and  made  more  consistent  with  reason  by  the  act  33  and  34 
Yict.  cap.  23.  No  conviction  for  treason  or  felony  now  causes  any  A.  or  corruption  of 
blood,  or  forfeiture  or  escheat.  When  a  convicted  person  is  sentenced  to  any  punish¬ 
ment  more  severe  than  12  months’  hard  labor,  he  is  deprived  of  any  public  office  or 
employment,  and  of  an}r  public  pension,  or  of  the  right  of  voting  at  elections.  He  may  be 
condemned  to  pay  the  costs  or  expenses  incurred  in  procuring  his  conviction,  and  in  cases 
of  felony  to  make  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  £100,  as  compensation  for  any  loss 
of  property  caused  by  such  felony.  He  cannot  sue  for  any  property,  debt,  or  damage. 
While  he  is  a  convict  undergoing  any  imprisonment,  her  majesty  may  appoint  paid 
administrators  to  take  charge  of  his  property  at  the  convict’s  expense,  to  deal  with  the: 
property,  and  pay  debts,  and  do  what  is  needful.  They  may  also  pay  out  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  satisfaction  for  any  loss  or  injury  suffered  by  third  parties  in  consequence  of  liis- 
criminal  or  fraudulent  acts,  though  no  proof  of  such  criminal  or  fraudulent  acts  may 
have  been  made  in  any  court  of  law.  They  may  also  make  allowances  to  support  the 
convict’s  family.  If  the  crown  does  not  appoint  an  administrator,  justices  of  the  peace 
may  appoint  interim  curators,  if  satisfied  that  it  will  benefit  the  convict  or  his  family, 
or  the  due  administration  of  his  property  and  affairs.  Should  any  person  intermeddle 
with  the  convict’s  property,  the  attorney -general  or  next  of  kin  might  call  them  to 
to  account.  When  the  convict  ceases  to  be  such,  by  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  then 
the  administrators  or  curators  are  to  account  to  him  for  all  his  property,  or  rather  the 
surplus,  like  any  other  guardians  appointed  by  law.  If  during  the  sentence  any  prop¬ 
erty  be  acquired  by  the  convict,  it  is  not  to  vest  in  the  administrators,  but  is  to  be  his 
own,  as  in  other  ordinary  cases. 

The  old  consequence  of  A. —  viz.,  corruption  of  blood,  is  anxiously  and  learnedly 
treated  of  in  old  law-books,  and  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries ;  but  the  ancient  law  on 
the  subject  had  been  so  much  narrowed  in  its  application  by  modern  legislation  as  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  importance;  and,  indeed,  this  doctrine  of  corruption  of  blood  was 
in  modern  times  always  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  hardship,  at  least  as  regards  the 
family  of  the  offender;  and  now,  by  the  statutes  54  Geo.  III.  c.  145,  already  referred  to, 
3  and  4  Will.IY.  c.  106,  and  13  and  14  Yict.  c.  60,  whatever  savored  of  inhumanity  or 
harshness  under  the  ancient  system  has  been  effectually  removed;  in  fact,  it  is  now 
enacted  that,  even  with  the  cases  of  treason  and  murder,  the  law  of  corruption  of  blood, 
so  far  as  the  family  of  the  offender  are  concerned,  has  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  law, 
Besides  A.  by  the  operation  of  law  as  above  stated,  there  have  been  frequent  instances  of 
attainders  by  express  legislative  enactment,  as  to  which  see  Bill  of  Attainder. 

The  Scotch  law  of  A.,  consequent  on  a  conviction  for  treason,  corresponds  to  the 
English  doctrine;  and  although  the  word  A. is  not  a  Scotch  technical  term  in  regard  to 
crimes  other  than  treason,  the  forfeitures  consequent  on  conviction  and  judgment  are 
very  much  the  same  as  the  English. 

ATTAINDER  (ante)  is  unknown  in  the  United  States,  the  9th  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  federal  constitution  declaring:  “No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex-post  facto  law 
shall  be  passed.” 

ATTAINDER,  Bill  of.  See  Bill  of  Attainder. 

ATTAINT,  Writ  of,  was  anciently  a  mode  of  inquiring  whether  a  jury  had  given  a 
false  verdict,  which  has  been  abolished  by  the  4  Geo.  IY.  c.  50,  A.  is,  however,  still  in 
use  to  some  extent  as  a  technical  word  in  the  law  of  England;  thus,  there  is  the  plea  of 
autrefois  A.,  or  of  a  former  attainder,  for  the  same  crime,  and  now  regulated  by  the  7  and 
8  Geo.  IY.  c.  28,  s.  4. 

In  the  old  Scotch  criminal  law,  A.,  or  attaynt,  signified  a  conviction,  or  being  con¬ 
victed. 

ATTAK'APAS,  an  unofficial  designation  for  a  large  and  fertile  section  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Louisiana,  remarkable  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  molasses.  The 
Attakapas  Indians  were  a  tribe  in  Louisiana  called  by  the  Choctaws  “Men  Eaters.” 
The  tribe  became  extinct  many  years  ago. 

ATTA'LA,  a  co.  in  central  Mississippi,  on  Big  Black  river;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  ’80, 
20,088—8260  colored.  It  produces  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  some  wheat.  The- 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans  railroad  touches  the  w.  border.  Co.  seat,  Kosci¬ 
usko. 
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ATTALE'A,  a  genus  of  palms,  comprising  a  number  of  species,  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  America.  They  have  in  general  lofty  cylindrical  smooth  stems,  but  there 
are  some  stemless  species.  The  leaves  are  large  and  pinnate.  The  fruit  has  a  dry 
fibrous  husk,  inclosing  a  nut  with  three  cells  and  three  seeds.  The  leaves  of  some 
species  are  much  used  for  thatching,  and  those  of  some  are  woven  into  hats,  mats,  etc. 
The  nuts  of  A.  excelsa  and  of  A.  speciosa  are  burned  to  dry  the  India-rubber  obtained  from 
the  siplionia  elastica,  which  acquires  its  black  color  from  their  smoke.  The  leaf-stalks 
of  A.funifera ,  which  is  found  in  the  southern  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil,  and  is  there 
called  piassaba,  yield  a  fibre  much  used  for  cordage.  The  ropes  made  of  it  are  very 
strong,  and  extremely  durable  in  salt  water.  The  piassaba  palm  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Brazil,  however,  is  totally  different,  and  much  of  the  piassaba  (q.v.)  fibre  imported 
into  Britain  is  obtained  from  it.  The  fruit  of  A.funifera,  known  by  the  name  of  coquilla 
nut,  is  as  large  as  an  ostrich’s  egg,  and  supplies  a  kind  of  vegetable  ivory,  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  umbrella  handles,  etc.  The  fruit  of  A.  compta,  the  pindova  or  indaja  palm,  is  of  the 
size  of  a  goose’s  egg,  and  the  kernels  are  eatable.  It  is  a  stately  and  beautiful  tree,  with 
a  wide-spreading  crown. 

AT'TALUS,  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  a  general 
under  Philip,  and  had  much  influence  over  him.  At  the  marriage  of  his  niece  he  asked 
the  company  to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  an  insinuation  against 
Alexander,  who  was  present  and  who  resented  it.  In  the  fight  which  ensued,  Philip 
drew  his  sword  against  Alexander,  who,  with  his  mother,  soon  afterwards  withdrew 
from  the  kingdom.  Philip  lost  his  life  because  of  his  partiality  for  A.,  for  when  A. 
had  outraged  Pausanius,  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  and  Pausanius  had  asked  redress 
from  the  king  without  getting  it,  the  incensed  youth  assassinated  Philip  himself.  There¬ 
after  A.  played  a  double  part  with  Alexander  and  Demosthenes,  and  was  finally  assassin¬ 
ated  by  Alexander’s  orders. 

AT'TxALUS  I.,  269-197  b.c.,  King  of  Pergamus.  He  defeated  the  Gauls  who  had 
occupied  Galatia,  and  was  an  ally  of  Rome  in  a  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

AT'TALUS  II.,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  200-138  b.c.  ;  king  of  Pergamus.  Before 
coming  to  the  throne  he  gained  distinction  as  a  brave  and  able  military  leader,  and  was 
on  several  occasions  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes, 
159  b.c.  His  reign  was  full  of  wars,  in  which  his  fortune  was  generally  good.  He 
founded  Philadelphia  in  Lydia,  and  Attila  in  Pamphylia,  and  was  a  generous  patron  of 
the  arts. 

AT'TALUS  III.,  called  alsc  Philometor,  son  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice;  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  uncle  A.  Philadelphus  as  king  of  Pergamus,  138  b.c.  He  is  unfavorably 
known  for  conduct  so  extravagant  as  to  seem  the  effect  of  insanity,  and  for  the  murder 
of  friends  and  relatives.  Being  overcome  with  remorse,  he  suddenly  abandoned  public 
business,  and  spent  his  time  in  gardening  and  in  sculpture.  He  was  sunstruck  while 
supervising  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  mother,  and  died  of  fever,  133  b.c.  His 
will  made  the  Roman  people  his  heir. 

AT'TALUS,  Flavius  Priscus,  for  one  year  (409-10)  emperor  of  the  west,  and  the  first 
raised  to  that  office  solely  through  barbarian  influence,  being  declared  by  Alaric  and  his 
Gothic  army  after  the  second  surrender  of  Rome,  when  Honorius  was  deposed.  The 
barbarians  set  A.  up  at  Ravenna,  whence  he  sent  a  message  to  Honorius  commanding 
him  to  leave  the  throne,  retire  to  a  desert  island,  and  cut  off  his  feet.  But  Alaric  soon 
wearied  of  him,  and  he  was  deposed.  After  Alaric’s  death,  A.  remained  with  Ataulphus, 
where  he  celebrated  as  a  musician  the  nuptials  of  Placidia.  Ataulphus  put  A.  forward 
again  as  a  rival  emperor  during  the  insurrection  of  Jovinns,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  brought  to  Honorius,  who  inflicted  on  him  a  part  of  the  sentence  he  had  written  for 
the  Roman  emperor;  he  cut  off  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  banished  him  to  the 
island  of  Lipari. 

AT'TAMAN,  or  Hetman,  the  title  of  the  leading  chief  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
Formerly  the  A.  was  elected  by  the  people,  the  mode  being  for  each  man  to  throw  his 
fur  cap  at  his  candidate,  the  one  having  the  largest  heap  of  caps  being  elected.  While 
the  Cossacks  were  under  the  Poles,  the  A.  was  chosen  by  the  Polish  king.  Under  Russia 
they  reserved  their  A.  rights  until  the  insurrection  of  Mazeppa,  after  which  the  office 
was  suppressed.  The  last  elected  A.  was  Platoff,  after  whom  the  title  became  hereditary 
in  the  Russian  lieir-apparent. 

AT  TAR.  See  Otto. 

ATTEMPT  to  commit  a  felony  or  criminal  offense  is  in  many  instances  equally  cog¬ 
nizable  by  the  criminal  tribunals  with  the  completed  crime  itself.  See  Treason,  Fel¬ 
ony,  Misdemeanor. 

ATTENTION,  the  concentration  of  consciousness,  or  direction  of  mental  energy 
upon  a  definite  object.  By  means  of  it  we  bring  within  the  circle  of  our  conscious  life, 
perceptions  and  ideas  which  could  not  otherwise  have  risen  from  their  obscurity;  or  wTe 
render  clearer  and  more  distinct  those  already  under  notice.  Its  mode  of  operation,  and 
the  effect  produced,  may  be  compared  with  the  concentration  of  visual  activity  on  some 
definite  part  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  the  clearer  perception  of  the  limited  portion 
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thereby  attained.  In  both  cases  the  effect  is  brought  about,  not  by  any  change  in  the 
perceptions  themselves,  but  by  isolating  them  and  considering  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  objects.  Since  all  consciousness  involves  discrimination,  that  is,  the  isolation  of 
one  object  from  others,  it  involves  A.,  which  must  therefore  be  defined  as  the  necessary- 
condition  of  consciousness.  As  the  concentration  of  consciousness  upon  any  one  attri¬ 
bute  of  an  object  involves  the  withdrawal  of  consciousness  from  all  other  attributes, 
the  withdrawal  is,  etymologically  and  logically,  abstraction,  which  is  thus  the  negative 
side  of  attention,  the  two  processes  forming  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  same 
mental  act. 

AT  TERBOM,  Peter  Daniel  Amadeus,  1790-1855;  a  poet  of  Sweden.  He  was  a 
leader  among  the  students  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  who  formed  the  association  known 
as  the  “Aurora,”  designed  to  release  Swedish  literature  from  slavery  to  French  models 
and  taste.  He  traveled  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  became  German  tutor  to  prince 
Oscar;  he  was  afterwards  professor  at  Upsal,  and  still  later  a  member  of  the  academy 
which  he  had  so  violently  assailed.  He  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Poetical 
Calendar,  which  had  much  influence  on  the  aesthetic  culture  of  the  people.  Besides 
many  poems,  he  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  review  of  Swedish  literature. 

AT  TERBITRY,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  b.  on  the  6th  of  Mar.,  1662,  at 
Milton,  near  Newport  Pagnel,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
from  which,  in  1680,  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1687,  he  gave  proof  of 
that  ready  controversial  talent  which  distinguished  him  through  life,  in  a  reply  to  a 
pseudonymous  attack  on  Protestantism  by  Obadiah  Walker,  master  of  University 
college.  Disappointed  in  liis  expectation  of  succeeding  to  his  father’s  rectory,  in  1698, 
lie  sought  a  wider  field  of  distinction,  for  ambition  seems  to  have  stimulated  his  efforts 
rather  more  than  the  love  of  souls,  and  in  London  his  rhetorical  powers  soon  won  him 
reputation.  He  became  a  royal  chaplain,  minister  of  Bridewell,  and  lecturer  of  St. 
Bride’s.  In  1698,  a  temporary  sensation  was  created  in  the  learned  world  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  hon.  Charles  Boyle’s  Examination  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles 
ofPhalaris  and  the  Fables  of  JB sop.  This  clever,  but  shallow  and  malicious  performance 
was  in  reality  composed  chiefly  by  A. ,  who  had  been  the  young  nobleman’s  tutor  at 
Christ  Church.  In  1700,  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Wake  and 
others  regarding  the  powers  and  privileges  of  convocations.  A.’s  zealous  and  caustic 
defense  of  the  ecclesiastical  against  the  civil  authority,  procured  him  the  thanks  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation,  and  the  degree  of  d.d.  In  1704,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlisle,  on  which  occasion  he  subjected  himself  to  just  obloquy  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  date  of  his  predecessor’s  resignation,  which  happened 
to  interpose  a  temporary  obstacle  to  his  appointment.  In  1707,  he  was  made  a  canon  of 
Exeter;  in  1709,  preached  at  the  Rolls  chapel;  in  1710,  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the 
lower  house  of  convocation,  and  in  the  same  year  he  had  the  chief  hand,  according  to 
the  common  belief,  in  drawing  up  the  famous  defense  of  Dr.  Saclieverell ;  in  1712,  he 
became  dean  of  Christ  Church,  where,  however,  his  turbulent  and  combative  spirit  had 
meanwhile  involved  him  in  so  many  controversies,  that  there  was  no  peace  until  he  was 
removed;  m  1713,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  Westminster.  It  is 
supposed,  not  unreasonably,  that  A.  aspired  to  the  primacy;  but  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  extinguished  liis  hopes  in  that  direction.  His  known  character  and  Jacobite 
leanings  made  him  no  favorite  with  George  I.  In  1715,  he  refused  to  sign  the  bishops’ 
declaration  of  fidelity,  and  some  of  the  most  violent  protests  of  the  peers  against  the 
government  measures  proceeded  from  his  reckless  pen.  His  deep  complicity  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  plots  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  brought  down  upon  him  at  length  the 
charge  of  treason,  and,  in  Aug.,  1722,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  A  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  passed  in  the  lords  by  a 
majority  of  83  to  43.  A.,  who  had  defended  himself  with  great  ability,  was  deprived  of 
all  his  ecclesiastical  offices,  incapacitated  from  holding  any  civil  or  spiritual  office  in  the 
king’s  dominions,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  A.  was  implicated  in  treasonable  plots,  but  the  legal  proof  on  which  his  sentence 
was  founded  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  its  severity.  In  June,  1723,  he 
quitted  England  for  France,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Brussels,  finally  settled  at  Paris, 
where  he  d.,  Feb.  15,  1732.  In  his  exile,  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with 
his  friends,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  abortive  conspiracies  of  the  Jacobites.  His 
fame  as  a  writer  is  founded  on  his  sermons,  and  his  letters  to  Pope,  Swift,  etc. ;  as  a  letter- 
writer,  indeed,  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 

ATTESTATION,  in  conveyancing,  is  the  verification  of  the  execution  of  deeds  and 
wills  by  witnesses;  hence  the  clause  at  the  end  of  these  instruments  which  immediately 
precedes  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses,  is  called  the  A.  clause.  See  Deeds,  Wills, 
Witnesses.  In  the  Scotch  practice,  the  corresponding  clause  is  called  the  testing-clause. 
See  Testing-clause. 

ATTIC,  a  term  in  architecture,  employed  to  designate  a  lowT  story  rising  above  the 
cornice  that  terminates  the  main  elevation  of  a  building;  in  domestic  architecture,  it  is 
usually  applied  to  sky-lighted  rooms  in  the  roof. 

ATTIC  (pertaining  to  Attica),  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Athens,  or  Attica;  as 
“A.  dialect  ”  which  came  to  be  the  best  form  of  Greek,  and  that  in  which  most  of  the 
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great  works  of  antiquity  were  written.  There  was  an  old  and  a  new  A.  dialect ;  the 
former  represented  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  etc.,  and  the  latter  in  Demosthenes,  and 
contemporary  orators.  Sophocles  was  called  “  the  A.  bee,”  from  the  sweetness  of  his 
compositions;  the  nightingale  was  the  “A.  bird,”  because  Philomel  was  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  Athens;  Xenophon  the  “A.  muse,”  for  eloquence  in  composition;  “  A.  salt,” 
indicates  pungency  of  wit. 

ATTICA,  one  of  the  political  divisions  or  states  of  ancient  Greece  or  Hellas,  of  which 
Athens  was  the  capital.  The  territory  is  of  triangular  shape,  having  its  n.e.  and  s.w. 
sides  washed  by  the  sea,  while  on  the  n.  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Megaris,  and  the  gulf  of  Saronica;  on  the  s.,  which 
ran  out  into  the  “  marble  steep”  of  Sunium,  by  the  iEgean  sea;  on  the  e.,  by  the  iEgean 
sea;  and  on  the  n.,  by  Bceotia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  the 
most  famous  part  of  which  was  formerly  called  Cithseron.  Ancient  A.  was  thus  walled 
in  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  The  two  principal  rivers  were  the  Cephissus  and  Ilissus; 
and  if  they  exhibited  the  same  features  in  ancient  times  as  they  do  now,  must  have  been 
mere  mountain-torrents,  dry  in  summer.  The  unfruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  the  scarcity 
of  water,  compelled  the  inhabitants  occasionally  to  send  out  colonies.  According  to 
ancient  tradition,  the  aborigines  of  A.  were  first  civilized  under  Cecrops,  who  is  said  to 
have  come  hither  from  Sais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  about  1550  b.c.  ;  and  to 
have  introduced  the  culture  of  olives,  and  of  several  species  of  grain,  as  also  to  have 
implanted  milder  manners,  and  taught  the  worship  of  the  gods.  He  is  stated  to  have 
divided  the  country  into  12  communities  or  states.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
division  known  in  early  A.  A  still  older  division  into  phylai,  or  tribes,  existed,  as  also 
a  minute  subdivision  into  demoi,  or  townships.  By  Theseus,  Athens  was  united  with 
the  11  other  states  of  A.  under  one  government,  of  which  Athens  was  made  the  seat. 
After  this  union  of  the  several  states,  the  whole  of  A.  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  Athens 
(q.v.),  and,  under  Vespasian,  became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire,  A.  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In  396  a.d.,  it  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths.  What  may  have  been  its  population  in  ancient 
times,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely.  Clinton  estimates  it  at  upwards  of  half  a 
million,  but  this  is  probably  exaggerated. 

In  the  present  arrangement,  Attica  and  Boeotia  form  a  department  or  government  in 
the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  broken  into  hills  and  narrow 
plains.  The  most  considerable  hills  are — Oxea,  4636  ft.;  Elate,  4629;  Pentelicus,  famous 
for  its  marble  in  ancient  times,  of  a  white  brilliant  appearance  and  perdurable  character, 
8884;  and  Hymettus,  3506.  The  largest  plains  extend  in  the  neighborhoods  of  Athens 
and  Eleusis.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  A.  was  well  cultivated,  and  produced  wine 
and  corn.  Mt.  Hymettus  was  celebrated  for  its  bees  and  honey,  and  metals  were  found 
in  the  range  of  Laurium.  Figs,  olives,  and  grapes  are  still  cultivated.  Goats  and  sheep 
find  suitable  pasturage;  but  the  country  does  not  now  produce  much  grain.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  A.  and  Boeotia  (1879)  was  185,364. — See  Leake  on  the  Demoi  of  A. 

AT'TICUS,  Titus  Pomponius,  one  of  the  most  noble  and  generous  men  in  ancient 
Rome,  was  b.  in  109  b.c.,  or  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero.  His  excellent 
education,  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Torquatus,  the  younger 
Marius,  and  Cicero,  developed,  at  an  early  age,  a  love  of  knowledge,  which  was  increased 
during  his  stay  in  Athens,  where  he  remained  many  years,  glad  to  be  separated  from  the 
political  distractions  of  his  native  land.  After  65  b.c.,  when  he  was  induced  by  Sulla 
to  return  to  Rome,  he  still  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  study  and  the  pleasures  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  political  affairs.  Yet  lie  was  by  no  means  without 
influence  on  public  matters,  as  he  lived  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  several 
leading  statesmen,  and  freely  gave  his  counsel,  which  was  generally  sound  and  whole¬ 
some,  while  it  was  always  benevolent.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  having  been  left 
a  large  inheritance  by  his  father  and  his  uncle,  which  he  greatly  increased  by  judicious 
mercantile  speculations.  His  mode  of  life  was  frugal.  When  he  was  informed  that  a 
disorder  under  which  he  was  laboring  was  mortal,  he  voluntarily  starved  himself,  and  d. 
in  32  b.c.  Among  his  personal  friends,  Cicero  held  the  first  place.  Th eAnnales, 
written  by  A.,  were  highly  commended  by  his  contemporaries.  They  were  especially 
valuable  on  account  of  containing  genealogical  histories  of  the  old  Roman  families.  A. 
was  one  of  those  men  (not  uncommon  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times)  in  whom  fine 
culture  and  a  fortunate  social  position  had  highly  developed  the  faculty  of  good  taste. 
He  had  no  creative  genius,  but  was  possessed  of  such  delicate  discernment  that  he  could 
detect  the  flaw  that  would  have  been  invisible  to  Cicero.  Every  author  was  anxious  to 
secure  his  favorable  opinion.  None  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved.  His  biography 
is  found  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  in  Cicero’s  Epistles  to  A. 

AT'TICUS  HERODES,  Tiberius  Claudius,  b.  about  104  a.d.,  a  rich  Athenian.  To 
a  vast  sum  of  money  left  him  by  his  father,  he  added  much  more  by  marriage.  He  was 
educated  by  the  best  masters,  devoting  special  attention  to  oratory,  in  which  he  greatly 
excelled.  He  was  also  a  noted  teacher  of  rhetoric,  having  for  pupils  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Verus.  From  Aurelius  he  received  the  arclionship  of  Athens  and  the  con¬ 
sulate  of  Rome.  His  fame  rests  mainly  upon  immense  expenditures  for  public  purposes. 
In  Athens  lie  built  a  race-course  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  a  splendid  theater.  In  Corinth 
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he  built  a  theater;  in  Delphi,  a  stadium;  at  Thermopylae,  hot-baths;  at  Canusium,  in 
Italy,  an  aqueduct.  He  contemplated  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  gave 
it  up  because  Nero  had  tried  and  failed.  He  restored  several  of  the  partially  ruined  cities 
of  Greece,  where  inscriptions  testified  the  public  gratitude  to  him.  For  some  reasons  the 
Athenians  became  his  enemies,  and  he  left  the  city  for  his  villa  near  Marathon,  where 
he  d.  180  a.d.  Nothing  of  his  writing  is  known  to  exist. 

AT  TIL  A  (Ger.  Etzel;  Hungarian,  Ethele,  conjectured  to  have  been  originally  titles  of 
honor),  King  of  the  Huns,  was  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  a  Hun  of  the  ro3ral  blood,  and  in 
434  a.d.  succeeded  his  uncle  Roas  as  chief  of  countless  hordes  scattered  over  the  n.  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  His  brother  Bleda,  or  BISdel,  who  shared  with  him  the  supreme 
authority  over  all  the  Huns,  was  put  to  death  by  A.  in  444  or  445  a.d.  The  Huns 
regarded  A.  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  Christendom  with  superstitious  dread,  as 
the  “scourge  of  God.”  It  was  believed  that  he  was  armed  with  a  supernatural  sword, 
which  belonged  to  the  Scythian  god  of  war,  which  must  win  dominion  oyer  the  whole 
world.  It  is  not  known  when  the  name  “scourge  of  God”  was  first  applied  to  A.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  it  from  a  hermit  in  Gaul.  The  whole  race  of  Huns  was  regarded 
in  the  same  light.  In  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a  short  time  before  the  siege  in 
452,  they  are  described  as  vmminentia  peccatorum  flagella  (the  threatening  scourges  of 
sinners).  The  Vandals,  Ostrogoths,  Gepkhe,  and  many  of  the  Franks,  fought  under  his 
banner,  and  in  a  short  time  his  dominion  extended  over  the  people  of  Germany  and 
Scythia — i.e.,  from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  those  cf  China.  In  447,  after  his  unsuccessful 
campaign  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  he  advanced  through  Illyria,  and  devastated  all  the 
countries  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Those  inhabitants  who  were 
not  destroyed  were  compelled  to  follow  in  his  train.  The  emperor  Theodosius  collected 
an  army  to  oppose  the  inundation  of  the  barbarians,  but  in  three  bloody  engagements 
fortune  declared  against  him.  Constantinople  owed  its  safety  solety  to  its  fortifications 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  enemy  in  the  art  of  besieging;  but  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Greece  were  overrun;  seventy  flourishing  cities  were  desolated,  and  Theodosius  was 
compelled  to  cede  a  portion  of  territory  s.  of  the  Danube,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
conqueror,  after  treacherously  attempting  to  murder  him.  In  451,  A.  turned  his  course 
to  the  w.,  to  invade  Gaul,  but  was  here  boldly  confronted  by  ACtius,  leader  of  the 
Romans,  and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  He  then  retired  to  Champagne,  and  in  the  wide  plain  of  the  Marne — called 
anciently  the  Catalaunian  plain — waited  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  army  of  the  west, 
under  Aetius  and  Theodoric,  encountered  the  forces  of  the  Huns  near  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  Both  armies  strove  to  obtain  the  hill  of 
moderate  height  which  rises  near  Mury,  and  commands  the  field  of  battle,  and  after  a 
terrible  contest,  the  ranks  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  the  Visigoths,  were  broken. 
A.  now  regarded  victory  as  certain,  when  the  Gothic  prince,  Thorismond,  immediately 
after  his  father  had  fallen,  assumed  the  command,  and  led  on  the  brave  Goths,  who  were 
burning  to  avenge  the  death  of  Theodoric.  Their  charge  from  the  height  into  the  plain 
was  irresistible.  On  every  side  the  Huns  were  routed,  and  A.  with  difficulty  escaped 
into  his  encampment.  This,  if  old  historians  are  to  be  trusted,  must  have  been  the  most 
sanguinary  battle  ever  fought  in  Europe;  for  it  is  stated  by  contemporaries  of  A.,  that 
not  less  than  252,000  or  300,000  slain  were  left  on  the  field.  A.,  having  retired  within 
his  camp  of  wagons,  collected  all  the  wooden  shields,  saddles,  and  other  baggage  into  a 
vast  funeral  pile,  resolving  to  die  in  the  flames  rather  than  surrender;  but  by  the  advice 
of  Aetius,  the  Roman  general,  the  Huns  were  allowed  to  retreat  without  much  further 
loss,  though  they  were  pursued  by  the  Franks  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  In  the  following 
year,  A.  had  recovered  his  strength,  and  made  another  incursion  into  Italy,  devastating 
Aquileia,  Milan,  Padua,  and  other  cities,  and  driving  the  terrified  inhabitants  into  the 
Alps,  Apennines,  and  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  they  founded  Venice.  The 
Roman  emperor  was  helpless,  and  Rome  itself  was  saved  from  destruction  onty  by  the 
personal  mediation  of  pope  Leo  I.,  who  visited  the  dreaded  barbarian,  and  is  said  to 
have  subdued  his  ferocity  into  awe  by  the  apostolic  majesty  of  his  mien.  This  deliver¬ 
ance  was  regarded  as  a  miracle  by  the  affrighted  Romans,  and  old  chroniclers  relate  that 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  visited  the  camp  of  A.,  and  changed  his  purpose.  By  453, 
however,  A.  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  visit  of  the  two  beatified  apostles,  for  he 
made  preparations  for  another  invasion  of  Italy,  but  died  of  hemorrhage  on  the  night  of 
his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Ildiko.  His  death  spread  consternation  through  the  host 
of  the  Huns.  His  followers  cut  themselves  with  knives,  shaved  their  heads,  and  prepared 
to  celebrate  the  funeral  rites  of  their  king.  It  is  said  that  his  body  was  placed  in  three 
coffins — the  first,  of  gold;  the  second,  of  silver;  and  the  third,  of  iron;  that  the  caparison 
of  his  horses,  with  his  arms  and  ornaments,  were  buried  with  him;  and  that  all  the 
captives  who  were  employed  to  make  his  grave  were  put  to  death,  so  that  none  might 
betray  the  resting-place  of  the  king  of  the  Huns. 

Jornandes  describes  A.  as  having  the  Mongolian  characteristics — low  stature,  a  large 
head,  with  small,  brilliant  deep-seated  eyes,  and  broad  shoulders.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  circumstances  conspired,  in  the  case  of  A.,  to  give  a  certain  largeness  to  his 
barbaric  conceptions,  which  made  him  a  most  formidable  foe  to  the  civilization  of 
Europe. 
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ATTLEBOROUGH,  a  t.  in  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  31  m.  s.  s.e.  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston 
and  Providence  railroad;  pop.  of  township,  ’80,  11,109.  Its  chief  manufactures  are 
clocks,  jewelry,  buttons,  and  printed  calicoes.  Mill  river  furnishes  ample  water-power. 

AT  TOCK,  a  t.  and  fort  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  left  or  e.  bank  of  the  Indus,  lat.  33° 
54'  n.,  long.  72°  20'  e.  Pop.  2000.  A.  stands  within  the  limits  of  the  fort,  which  is  itself 
a  parallelogram  of  800  yards  by  400.  The  place  was  established  by  the  emperor  Akbar 
in  1581,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river.  In  modern  warfare,  however,  it  is  no  longer 
a  position  of  strength,  being  commanded  by  the  neighboring  heights.  The  Indus  is 
crossed  at  A.  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 

The  situation  of  A.  is  important,  whether  in  a  commercial  or  in  a  military  view.  It  is 
at  the  head  of  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the  Indus,  being  940  m.  from  its  mouth; 
while  about  2  m.  above  it,  the  Cabul  river,  the  only  considerable  affluent  of  the  Indus 
from  the  w.,  is  practicable  for  vessels  of  40  or  50  tons  to  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The 
valley,  again,  of  this  last-mentioned  stream,  presenting,  as  it  does,  the  best  approach  to 
the  e.  and  s.  from  Central  Asia,  has  been  the  route  of  nearly  all  but  the  maritime 
invaders  of  India  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the  great  downwards.  Taxila,  where  the 
Macedonians  crossed  the  Indus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  Attock. 

ATTORNEY,  in  its  general  meaning,  is  one  appointed  by  another  to  act  for  him  in 
his  absence,  the  authority  for  so  acting  being  expressed  by  a  deed  called  a  power  of 
attorney. 

ATTORNEY  (ante),  one  put  in  another’s  place  to  manage  his  affairs.  An  A.  in  fact 
is  one  formally  appointed,  and  any  person  of  sufficient  age  and  understanding  can  be 
chosen.  An  A.  at  laic  is  an  officer  of  the  court  employed  by  a  client  to  manage  his  cause; 
his  business  being  to  carry  on  the  formal  and  practical  work  of  the  suit,  to  be  true  to 
the  court,  and  faithful  to  his  client ;  if  called  as  a  witness  he  may  refuse  to  disclose  matters 
in  confidence  between  himself  and  his  client.  An  A.  may  be  disbarred  for  certain 
offenses. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  the  title  by  which,  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  first  minis¬ 
terial  law  officer  of  the  crown  is  known.  The  A.  is  appointed  by  letters-patent.  His 
office,  powers,  and  duties  correspond  in  many  respects  to  those  that  belong  to  the  lord 
advocate  (q.v.)  in  Scotland,  though  the  powers  of  the  latter  functionary  are  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  less  clearly  defined.  Originally,  the  A.  was  simply  the  king’s  attorney,  and 
stood  to  the  sovereign  in  the  same  relation  that  any  other  attorney  does  to  his  employer. 
The  term  “general”  was  afterwards  conferred  to.  distinguish  him  from  attorneys 
appointed  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  crown  in  particular  courts,  such  as  the  court 
of  wards;  or  from  the  master  of  the  crown  office,  who  is  called  the  “coroner  and 
attorney  for  the  queen.”  The  early  history  of  this  office  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crown  must  always  have  been  represented  by  an 
attorney  in  the  courts  of  justice,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  such  an  officer  as  the 
A.,  in  the  modern  sense,  till  some  centuries  after  the  conquest.  Up  to  a  period  compar¬ 
atively  recent,  the  king’s  serjeant  was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  crown  in  criminal 
proceedings,  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  various  questions  of  difficulty  as  to  the 
right  to  precedency  of  these  officers  respectively.  These  questions  were  set  at  rest  in 
1811,  by  a  special  warrant  by  the  then  prince  Regent,  afterwards  king  George  IV.,  by 
which  it  was  declared  that  both  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  should  have  place  and 
audience  before  all  other  members  of  the  English  bar.  A  similar  question  arose  in  a 
Scotch  appeal  in  the  house  of  lords  in  1835,  between  the  A.  and  lord  advocate,  which 
was  also  decided  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the 
principal  duties  of  the  A.  :  1st,  To  exhibit  informations  and  conduct  prosecutions  for 
crimes  which  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  state  or  endanger  the  constitu¬ 
tion  (see  Pleas  of  the  Crown);  2d,  To  advise  the  government  on  legal  questions;  3d, 
To  conduct  prosecutions  and  suits  relating  to  the  revenue;  4tli,  To  tile  informations  in. 
the  exchequer  for  personal  wrongs  committed  on  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown; 
5th,  To  protect  charitable  endowments  in  the  sovereign’s  name,  as  parens  patrice,  and, 
generally,  to  appear  in  all  legal  proceedings  in  which  the  interests  of  the  crown  are  at 
stake.  The  attorney  and  solicitor  general  are  two  of  the  commissioners  of  patents  (q.v.) 
ex  officio.  The  powers  of  the  solicitor  general  are  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  A.,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  latter,  or  during  a  vacancy,  the  former  may  perform  his  functions  in 
all  their,  extent.  Both  usually  have  seats  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  their  tenure  of 
office  concurs  with  that  of  the  government  of  which  they  are  members.  They  were 
formerly  paid  by  fees,  but  now  bv  fixed  salary. 

The*  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  and  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  have 
separate  attorney-generals. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL  (ante),  in  the  United  States,  an  officer  of  the  cabinet, 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  legal  business  of  the  government.  There  is  an  A.  G. , 
or  some  officer  having  similar  powers  and  duties,  in  each  state. 

ATTORNEY,  POWER  OF,  an  instrument  authorizing  a  person  to  act  as  the  agent 
or  attorney  of  the  person  granting  it.  A  general  power  authorizes  the  agent  to  act  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  principal.  "  A  special  power  limits  the  agency  to  particular  things.  A 
power  of  attorney  may  be  by  parole,  or  under  seal.  The  attorney  cannot  execute  a 
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sealed  instrument  that  will  bind  his  principal  unless  his  own  power  is  given  under  seal. 
Grants  of  this  nature  are  very  strictly  construed.  Authority  given  to  one  person  can¬ 
not  be  delegated  by  him  to  another,  unless  expressly  set  forth  in  the  original  grant.  The 
death  of  the  principal  at  once  cancels  a  power  of  attorney.  All  conditions  in  the  power 
must  be  strictly  observed  to  render  the  attorney’s  action  legal.  « 

ATTORNEYS  and  SOLICITORS  are  those  legal  practitioners  who  conduct  litigation  in 
courts  of  justice,  preparing  the  cause  for  the  barristers,  or  counsel,  as  they  are  called, 
whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  plead  and  argue  on  behalf  of  the  contending  parties, 
and  who  in  open  court  have  its  exclusive  audience.  A.  and  S.  also  practice  convey¬ 
ancing,  or  the  preparation  of  legal  deeds  and  instruments,  and  they  manage  a  great  deal 
of  other  general  business  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  law,  for  which,  as  well  as 
for  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties,  they  are  mostly  remunerated  by  a  fixed  and  minute 
scale  of  charges.  Theirs  is,  indeed,  an  extremely  important,  influential,  and  lucrative 
profession,  and  the  well-employed  attorney,  and  the  “family  solicitor,”  are  expressions 
which  readily  suggest  the  idea  of  acute  intelligence,  along  with  high  character  and  con¬ 
fidential  trusts  seldom  abused. 

They  are  called  A.,  as  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  because  the 
attorney  is  one  who  is  put  in  the  place,  stead,  or  turn  of  another.  Formerly,  when 
prosecuting  or  defending,  suitors  were  obliged  to  appear  'personally  in  court;  but  now, 
on  principles  of  convenience,  A.  may  represent,  and  can  often  prosecute  or  defend  any 
action  or  suit  in  the  absence  of  the  parties.  They  are  called  S.  in  the  courts  of  chincery, 
according  theoretically  to  the  more  gentle  (but  not  less  absolute)  compulsion  of  equity. 
S.  also  is  the  name  usually  given  to  this  profession  when  they  transact  family  or  other 
general  business  out  of  court,  and  in  their  own  chambers.  A.  and  S.  are  admitted  by 
the  superior  courts,  of  which,  therefore,  they  are  officers,  having  many  privileges  as 
such,  and  they  are,  in  consequence,  peculiarly  subject  to  the  censure  and  control  of  the 
judges. 

The  statutes  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  legal  profession  being  numerous  and 
complicated,  were  amended  and  consolidated  by  the  6  and  7  Yict.  c.  73,  etc.,  and  33 
and  34  Yict.  c.  28.-  No  person  shall  act  as  an  attorney  or  solicitor  in  any  court  of 
civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  England  or  AVales, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  admitted,  enrolled,  and  be  otherwise  duly  qualified  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  And  it  has  been  decided  that  the  person  who  acts  as  an 
attorney  without  being  properly  qualified,  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor. 
There  is  an  exception,  however,  to  the  rule  of  admission  as  stated,  contained  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  act,  the  7  and  8  Viet.  c.  101,  s.  68,  which  provides  that  clerks  or  other  officers 
to  any  board  of  guardians  under  the  poor  laws,  may  commence  or  defend  proceedings 
before  magistrates,  in  special  or  petty  sessions,  or  out  of  sessions,  without  being  quali¬ 
fied  as  attorneys.  And  by  the  20  and  21  Yict.  c.  39,  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  and  enrollment  in  England  of  A.  and  S.  of  those  colonial  courts  where  the  English 
system  prevails. 

To  entitle  a  person  to  admission  as  an  attorney  and  solicitor  under  23  and  24  Yict.  c. 
127,  and  6  and  7  Viet.  c.  73,  it  is  required,  first,  that  he  shall  have  served — having  been 
duly  bound  by  contract  in  writing  so  to  do — with  some  practising  attorney  or  solicitor 
in  England  or  Wales,  a  clerkship  of  five  years;  or — if  a  barrister,  advocate,  W.S.,  or 
S.S.C.,  or  graduate  of  Scotch  or  Irish  university,  or  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Dublin,  Dur¬ 
ham,  or  London — a  clerkship  of  three  years.  In  some  cases,  four  years’  service  are 
allowed.  He  must  now  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  general  knowledge,  as  well 
as  occasional  examinations  in  legal  subjects  during  his  articles.  The  judges  now  have 
large  controlling  and  dispensing  powers  as  to  the  articles,  service,  fitness,  and  capacity 
to  act;  and  the  judges  (or  master  of  the  rolls,  as  the  case  may  be),  upon  being  satisfied 
by  such  examination,  or  by  the  certificates  of  examiners  appointed  by  them,  of  the  com¬ 
petency  of  any  candidate  for  admission,  shall  administer  to  him  such  oath  as  specified 
in  the  act,  viz.,  “  that  he  will  truly  and  honestly  demean  himself  in  practice,”  and  also 
the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  after  such  oaths,  shall  cause  him  to  be  admitted  as  an  attorney 
of  the  said  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  or  as  solicitor  of  the  high  court  of  chancery. 
It  is  moreover  enacted,  that  there  shall  be  a  registrar  of  A.  and  S.,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  keep  an  alphabetical  list  or  roll  of  all  A.  and  S.,  and  to  issue  certificates  as  to  persons 
who  have  been  duly  admitted  and  enrolled;  and  the  duties  of  this  office  are  by  the  act 
committed  to  the  “incorporated  law  society,”  until  some  person  shall  be  appointed  in 
their  room.  Such  a  certificate  from  the  registrar,  of  due  admission  and  enrollment, 
must  be  produced  to  the  proper  authorities,  by  any  person  desirous  of  practicing  as  an 
attorney  or  solicitor,  before  he  can  obtain  the  stamped  certificate  required  by  the  stamp 
act,  33  and  34  Viet.  c.  97,  authorizing  him  to  practice  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  such  registrar’s  certificate,  a  declaration  in  writing,  signed  by  the  attorney  desirous 
of  practicing,  or  by  his  partner,  or  in  some  cases  by  his  London  agent,  containing  his 
name  and  address,  the  courts  of  which  he  is  an  admitted  attorney  or  solicitor,  and  the 
date  of  his  admission,  must  be  delivered  to  the  registrar.  And  if  any  attorney  or  solici¬ 
tor  shall  practice  in  any  of  the  courts  aforesaid,  without  having  obtained  a  stamped  cer¬ 
tificate  for  the  current  year,  he  shall  be  incapable  of  maintaining  any  action  or  suit  to 
recover  his  fees,  and  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court,  and  subject  to  fine. 
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The  same  statute  also  contains  the  following  regulations,  among  others  of  less  gen¬ 
eral  information:  That  no  attorney  or  solicitor  shall  have  more  than  two  clerks,  bound 
by  contract  in  writing,  at  one  and  the  same  time;  nor  any  such  clerk  after  he  shall  have 
left  off  business.  That  all  persons  admitted  as  A.  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  at 
Westminster  may,  upon  production  of  a  certificate  thereof,  be  admitted  in  any  other 
court  of  law  in  England  or  Wales,  upon  signing  the  roll  of  the  same;  and  that  persons 
admitted  as  S.  in  the  high  court  of  chancery  may  in  like  manner  obtain  their  admission 
in  all  other  courts  of  equity,  and  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy.  That  no  attorney  or 
solicitor,  who  shall  be  a  prisoner  in  any  jail  or  prison,  may  commence  or  defend  any 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding  in  law,  equity,  or  bankruptcy;  or  maintain  any  action  for 
fees  for  business  done  during  such  his  confinement;  and  that  no  practicing  attorney  or 
solicitor  shall  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  England  or  Wales,  except  in  counties  or  towns 
corporate  having  justices  by  charter  or  otherwise.  And  that  no  attorney  or  solicitor 
shall  commence  an  action  or  suit  for  his  fees  or  charges  in  respect  of  any  business  what¬ 
ever,  until  after  the  expiration  of  one  calendar  month  after  a  bill  of  his  costs  and  charges, 
signed  by  such  attorney  or  solicitor,  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  party  to  be  charged; 
and  such  party  may,  on  a  proper  application,  obtain  an  order  for  referring  such  bill  to 
be  taxed ;  and  for  staying  all  proceedings  to  recover  the  amount  thereof  in  the  mean  time. 
An  order  may  also  be  obtained  directing  an  attorney  or  solicitor  to  deliver  his  bill 
(when  he  has  not  done  so);  and  also  an  order  for  his  delivering  up,  upon  payment  of 
what  is  due,  all  deeds,  papers,  and  documents  in  his  possession  or  power  touching  the 
business  in  such  bill  comprised.  Attorneys  may  now,  under  the  act  33  and  34  Viet.  c. 
28,  enter  into  special  agreements  with  their  clients  as  to  their  remuneration.  But  this 
agreement,  as  regards  suits  and  actions,  must  be  deemed  by  the  taxing  officer  or  a  court 
to  be  reasonable  and  fair.  They  may  now  also  make  it  one  of  the  stipulations  that  they 
shall  not  be  liable  for  negligence.  But  they  are  still  prohibited  from  stipulating  for 
payment  only  in  the  event  of  success. 

The  position  of  A.  and  S.  in  Ireland,  like  the  system  of  law  and  practice  in  that 
country  generally,  is  so  like  that  of  the  same  profession  in  England,  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  here  to  give  any  details  respecting  them. 

The  corresponding  professional  class  in  Scotland  was,  up  to  the  year  1874,  composed 
of  several  distinct  bodies  called  writers  to  the  signet,  and  solicitors  before  the  supreme 
courts,  who  had  the  exclusive  right  to  practice  before  the  court  of  session;  and  of  pro¬ 
curators,  whose  practice  was  confined  to  their  own  sheriff  courts.  The  unsatisfactory 
relations  existing  between  these  bodies  led  to  a  revision  of  the  law,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  law  agents’  act  of  1873  (36  and  37  Viet.  c.  63).  No  person  was  thereafter  entitled  to 
be  admitted  a  law  agent  in  Scotland  except  under  the  new  regulations,  and  all  enrolled  law 
agents  were  to  have  the  right,  on  payment  of  proper  stamp-duties,  to  practice  in  any 
court  of  law  in  Scotland.  Applicants  for  future  admission  are  to  be  apprenticed  for 
five  years  with  a  practicing  law  agent;  but  advocates,  English  barristers,  and  attorneys 
are  to  serve  only  three  years,  as  also  graduates  of  a  university.  The  court  of  session 
appoints  examiners.  Any  enrolled  law  agent  may  be  admitted  to  practice  in  the  court 
of  session.  Law  agents  acting  for  the  same  client  may  lawfully  agree  to  share  profits 
and  qualify  their  mutual  liability.  Existing  societies  of  procurators  may  admit  mem¬ 
bers  as  they  see  fit,  but  any  agent  admitted  under  the  act  need  not  become  a  member  of 
such  society. 

ATTRACTION  is  the  general  name  for  the  force  or  forces  by  which  all  bodies,  from 
the  minutest  particles  to  the  largest  planets,  suns,  and  systems  of  suns,  tend  to  approach, 
or  are  drawn  towards  (ad,  to ;  tractus,  drawn)  one  another,  and  when  in  contact,  are  held 
together.  The  term  is  generic,  embracing  a  vast  variety  of  facts,  which  are  subdivided 
under  5  heads  or  species  of  A.  These  are:  1.  gravitation;  2.  cohesion;  3.  adhesion;  4. 
chemical  affinity;  5.  the  attractions  of  electricity,  magnetism,  etc.  See  Gravitation, 
Cohesion,  etc.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  deduce  all  these  phenomena  from  one  prin¬ 
ciple  of  A.,  modified  by  an  opposing  force  of  repulsion,  but  as  yet  without  success. 
Still  less  can  they  be  explained  by  assuming  only  one  force — A.  alone,  or  repulsion 
alone — for  this,  too,  has  been  attempted.  The  idea  of  an  attractive  force  acting  as  the 
bond  of  the  universe  was  first  introduced  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  by  Newton,  and  was 
violently  combated  by  Leibnitz  and  others. 

ATTRIBUTE,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  species  of  symbol,  consisting^  of  a  secondary  figure 
or  object  accompanying  the  principal  figure — as  the  trident  of  Neptune,  or  the  owl  of 
Minerva.  Attributes  serve  to  mark  the  character  meant,  and  add  to  the  significance  of 
the  representation.  The  necessity  of  using  them  lies  in  the  limited  means  of  expression 
possessed  by  the  formative  arts.  Attributes  may  be  either  essential  or  conventional. 
Essential  attributes  have  some  real  relation  or  resemblance  to  the  object  or  idea  to  be 
expressed ;  and  are  often  such  as  could  stand  alone  as  symbols — as  the  bee,  representing 
diligence.  Attributes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  as  distinguished  from  symbols,  are  such 
as  are  significant  only  in  connection  with  a  figure,  to  which  they  in  a  manner  belong; 
e.g.,  the  wings  of  genii,  the  finger  on  the  mouth  of  Harpocrates.  The  last  is  an  example 
of  an  accidental  or  conventional  A.,  of  which  kind  are  also  the  anchor,  to  express  hope; 
the  cross,  faith.  Common  attributes  in  Christian  art  are— the  harp  for  king  David,  and 
writing  materials  for  the  evangelists,  especially  St.  John. 
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ATTRIBUTE,  in  logic,  is  used  to  denote  the  opposite  of  substance.  The  latter  is. con¬ 
sidered  to  be  self-existent,  while  the  former  can  only  be  conceived  as  possessing  a 
dependent  existence.  Attributes  are  commonly  said  to  belong  to  substances.  Thus, 
wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  and  truth  are  termed  attributes  of  God,  who  is  Himself 
regarded  as  the  substance  in  which  they  inhere;  in  the  same  way,  whiteness  is  called  an 
A.  of  snow. 

ATTU,  or  ATTOO.  See  page  897. 

ATTUCKS,  Crispus,  an  Indian  mulatto,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  killed  Mar.  5,  1770, 
in  the  “  Boston  massacre.”  There  had  been  several  collisions  between  the  people  and 
the  soldiers,  in  one  of  which  A.  headed  a  party  in  King  street,  now  State  street.  He  seized 
the  bayonet  of  a  soldier  and  knocked  him  down ;  a  volley  was  tired,  and  A.  was  the  first 
to  fall.  There  was  a  great  funeral  in  Faneuil  hall,  and  the  incident  was  for  some  time 
annually  commemorated,  serving  well  the  purposes  of  the  approaching  revolution. 


ATWATER,  Lyman  Hotchkiss,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1813;  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
tutor  and  theological  student  there.  Dr.  A.  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  of  logic  and 
moral  and  political  science  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  In  1869,  he  became  editor  of 
the  Princeton  Review.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Manual  of  Logic,  and  a  frequent  writer 
for  periodicals.  He  held  high  rank  as  a  Christian  thinker  and  teacher  :  He  d.  1883. 

ATWOOD’S  MACHINE,  an  instrument  for  illustrating  the  relations  of  time,  space,  and 
velocity  in  the  motion  of  a  body  falling  under  the  action  of  gravity.  It  was  invented  by 
George  Atwood  or  Attwood,  a  mathematician  of  some  eminence,  who  was  b.  in  1745, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  college  in  that  university, 
published  a  few  treatises  on  mechanics  and  engineering,  and  died  in  1807.  It  is  found 
that  a  body  falling  freely,  passes  through  16  ft.  in  the  first  second,  64  ft.  in  the  first  two 
seconds,  144  ft.  in  the  first  three  seconds,  and  so  on.  Now,  as  these  spaces  are  so  large, 
we  should  require  a  machine  of  impracticable  size  to  illustrate  the  relations  just  men¬ 
tioned.  The  object  of  A.  M.  is  to  reduce  the  scale  on  which  gravity  acts  without  in  any 
way  altering  its  essential  features  as  an  accelerating  force.  The  machine  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  pulley,  P  (see  fig.  1),  moving  on  its  axis  with  very  little  friction,  with  a  fine 
silk  cord  passing  over  it,  sustaining  two  equal  cylindrical  weights,  p  and  g,  at  its 
extremities.  The  pulley  rests  on  a  square  wooden  pillar,  graduated  on  one  side  in  feet 
and  inches,  which  can  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  by  the  leveling-screws  of  the  sole 
on  which  it  stands.  Two  stages,  A.  and  B,  slide  along  the  pillar,  and  can  be  fixed  at 
any  part  of  it  by  means  of  fixing-screws.  One  of  these  stages,  A,  lias  a  circular  hole  cut 
into  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  cylinder,  p,  to  pass  freely  through  it ;  the  other  is  unbroken, 
and  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  weight.  A  series  of  smaller  weights,  partly  bar-shaped, 

partly  circular,  maybe  placed  on  the  cylinders  in  the  way  repre¬ 
sented  in  figs.  2  and  3.  A  pendulum  usually  accompanies  the 
machine,  to  beat  seconds  of  time.  The  weight  of  the  cylinders, 
p  and  g,  being  equal,  they  have  no  tendency  tot  rise  or  fall, 
but  are  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  masses  without  weight.  When 
a  bar  is  placed  on  p,  the  motion  that  ensues  is  due  only  to  the 
action  of  gravity  upon  it,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  wdiole  must 
be  considerably  slower  than  that  of  the  bar  falling  freely.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  that  p  and  g  are  each  74  ozs.  in  weight,  and 
that  the  bar  is  1  oz.,  the  force  acting  on  the  system — leaving  the 
friction  and  inertia  of  the  pulley  out  of  account — would  be 
of  gravity,  or  the  whole  would  move  only  1  foot  in  the  first 
second,  instead  of  16.  If  the  bar  be  left  free  to  fall,  its  weight 
or  moving  force  would  bring  its  own  mass  through  16  ft.  the 
first  second;  but  when  placed  on p,  this  force  is  exerted  not 
only  on  the  mass  of  the  bar,  but  on  that  of  p  and  g,  which  is  15 
times  greater,  so  that  it  has  altogether  16  times  more  matter  in 
the  second  case  to  move  than  in  the  first,  and  must,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  move  it  16  times  more  slowly.  By  a  proper 
adjustment  of  weights,  the  rate  of  motion  may  be  made  as 
small  as  we  please,  or  we  can  reduce  the  accelerating  force  to 
any  fraction  of  gravity.  Suppose  the  weights  to  be  so  adjusted 
that  under  the  moving  force  of  the  bar  or  circular  weight  the 
whole  moves  through  1  in.  in  the  first  second,  we  may  insti¬ 
tute  the  following  simple  experiments:  Experiment  1.— Place  the 
bar  on  p,  and  put  the  two  in  such  a  position  that  the  lower  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bar  shall  be  horizontally  in  the  same  plane  as  the  0 
point  of  the  scale,  and  fix  the  stage  A  at  1  inch.  When  allowed 
to  descend,  the  bar  will  accompany  the  weight,  p,  during  one 
second  and  for  1  in.,  when  it  will  be  arrested  by  the  stage  A, 
after  which  p  and  g  will  continue  to  move  from  the  momentum 
they  have  acquired  in  passing  through  the  first  inch.  Their 
velocity  will  now  be  found  to  be  quite  uniform,  being  2  in.  per  second,  illustrating  the 
principle  that  a  falling  body  ac  piires,  at  the  end  of  the  first  second,  a  velocity  per 
second  equal  to  twice  the  space  it  has  fallen  through.  Exp.  2.— Take,  instead  of  the 
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bar,  the  circular  weight,  place  the  bottom  of  p  in  a  line  with  the  0  point,  and  put  the 
stage  13  at  64  in.  Since  the  weight  accompanies  throughout  its  fall,  we  have  in  this 
experiment  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  ordinary  fall  of  a  body.  When  let  off,  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  p,  reaches  1  in.  in  1  second,  4  in.  in  2  seconds,  9  in.  in  3  seconds, 
lb  in.  in  4  seconds,  25  in.  in  5  seconds,  49  in.  in  7  seconds,  and  64  in.  and  the  stage  in  8 
seconds  showing  that  the  spaces  described  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times.  Exp.  3 — 
It  the  bar  be  placed  as  in  exp.  1,  and  the  stage  A  be  fixed  at  4  in.,  the  bar  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  weight,  p,  during  2  seconds,  and  the  velocity  acquired  in  that  time  by  p  and  g 
Y11/  ^  ^n-  Per  second,  or  twice  what  it  was  before.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  stage 

A  be  placed  at  9,  16,  25,  etc.  in.,  the  velocities  acquired  in  falling  through  these  spaces 
v  ould  be  respectively  6,  8,  10,  etc.  in. — 2  in.  of  velocity  being  acquired  in  each  second 
of  the  fall.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  force  under  which  bodies  fall  is  a  uniformly 
accelerating  force — that  is,  adds  equal  increments  of  velocity  in  equal  times.  By  m?ans 
of  the  bar  and  the  stage  A,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  remove  the  accelerating  force  from  the 
falling  body  at  any  point  of  its  fall,  and  then  question  it,  as  it  were,  as  to  the  velocity  it 
has  acquired. 

ATYS,  Attis,  or  Attes,  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  Phrygia,  son  of  Nana.  Cybele 
loved  him,  and  made  him  her  priest,  on  condition  that  he  should  preserve  entire 
chastity  ;  but  he  transgressed  with  the  daughter  of  a  river  god,  for  which  offense  Cybele 
made  him  insane,  in  which  condition  he  deprived  himself  of  further  temptation  to 
uncliastity.  He  was  about  to  kill  liimseif  when  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir-tree, 
which  she  made  sacred  to  herself,  and  decreed  that  all  her  priests  thereafter  should  be 
eunuchs.  Like  many  other  myths,  this  one  is  supposed  to  represent  the  successive 
death  and  regeneration  of  nature  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  In  art,  A.  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  shepherd  with  crook  and  flute.  He  was  worshiped  with  the  goddess  in 
Cybele’s  temples. 

AUBAGNE  (anc  Albania),  a  t.  of  the  dep.  of  Bouches-du-Phone,  France,  stands  on 
the  Huveaune,  9  m.  e.  from  Marseilles,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is 
built  with  some  regularity  and  elegance.  The  ancient  town  stood  on  a  hill,  at  the  base 
of  which  the  present  town  is  situated.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Albicii,  who  were  sub¬ 
dued  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  castle,  once  of  great  strength,  is  now  in  ruins.  The  church 
was  founded  in  1164.  This  town  is  a  place  of  considerable  activity,  manufacturing 
pottery,  tiles,  paper,  etc.  It  has  also  tanneries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  ’76,  5087. 

AUBE,  the  name  of  a  river  and  a  department  of  France.  The  river  A.  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Seine,  rises  near  Pralay,  on  the  plateau  of  Langres;  flows  in  a  n.w.  course  by 
Rouvres,  La  Ferte,  Bar,  and  Arcis;  and  falls  into  the  Seine  at  Pont-sur-Seine,  after  a 
course  of  90  miles. — The  department  of  A.,  which  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Champagne,  and  a  small  portion  of  Burgundy,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
Marne,  on  the  e.  by  the  Haute-Marne,  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Yonne,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the 
Seine -et-Marne.  The  eastern  part  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  A. ;  the  western,  to  the 
basin  of  the  Seine.  Area,  2310  sq.m.  Pop.  ’76,  255,217.  The  climate  is  mild,  moist, 
and  changeable ;  but  on  the  whole  healthy.  A  great  portion  of  the  area  is  arable  land. 
The  n.e.  is  chiefly  applied  to  pasturage;  but  the  s.e.  is  far  more  fertile,  rich  in  meadow- 
land  and  forest,  and  producing  grain,  hemp,  rape,  hay,  timber,  and  wine.  In  minerals, 
the  department  possesses  little  besides  limestone,  marl,  and  potters’  clay.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  wmolen  cloth,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  ribbons  and  stockings,  leather, 
parchment,  etc.  The  sausages  and  bacon  of  A.  have  long  been  famous.  Troyes  is  the 
capital  of  the  department. 

AUBENAS,  a  t.  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Ardeiche.  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  ArdSche,  14  m.  s.w.  from  Privas,  in  the  middle  of  the  volcanic 
region  of  Yivarais.  It  looks  well  from  a  distance;  but  the  streets,  with  the  exception  of 
one  traversed  by  the  diligence,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  squares  small,  and  the  houses 
very  irregularly  built.  An  old  and  rapidly  decaying  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  girds 
the  town,  which  contains  an  ancient  castle.  A.  is  the  principal  mart  for  the  sale  of  chest¬ 
nuts  and  silk  in  the  department.  Several  important  fairs  are  also  held  here.  It  possesses 
in  addition  manufactures  of  silk,  paper,  cotton,  coarse  cloths,  leather,  etc.,  the  machinery 
of  the  mills  being  driven  by  water.  Pop.  ’76,  5082. 

AUBER,  Dantel  Francis  Esprit,  a  composer  of  operas,  was  b.  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
Jan.  29,  1784.  His  father  was  a  printseller  in  Paris,  and  being  desirous  that  his  son 
should  devote  himself  to  business,  he  sent  him  to  London  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
trade.  But  his  irresistible  passion  for  music  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  after  a  short 
stay  he  returned  to  Paris.  Among  his  earliest  compositions  may  be  noticed  the  concertos 
for  the  violoncello,  ascribed  to  Lamare  the  violoncellist;  the  concerto  for  the  violin, 
played  by  Mazas  with  great  applause  at  the  conservatory  of  music,  Paris;  and  the  comic 
opera,  Julie,  with  a  modest  accompaniment  for  two  violins,  two  altos,  and  a  bass.  These 
works  were  very  successful ;  but  A.,  aspiring  to  greater  things,  now7  devoted  himself  to  a 
deeper  study  of  music  under  Cherubini,  and  wrote  a  mass  for  four  voices.  His  next 
work,  the  opera  Le  Sejour  Militaire  (1813),  was  so  coldy  received  that  A.  grew7  disheartened, 
and  resolved  to  abandon  the  idea  of  reaching  eminence  as  a  musical  composer.  However, 
the  death  of  his  father  compelled  him  to  be  dependent  on  his  own  resources;  and  in  1819 
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appeared  Le  Testament  et  les  Billets-doux,  which  was  also  unsuccessful;  but  in  La  Bergers 
Chatelaine  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  fame.  In  all  these  early  essays,  as  well 
as  in  the  opera  of  Emma  (1821),  he  displayed  an  original  style;  but  afterwards  he  became 
an  imitator  of  Rossini,  and  disfigured  his  melodies  with  false  decorations  and  strivings 
for  effect.  All  his  later  works,  excepting  LaMuette  de  Portici  (Masaniello),  produced  m 
1828,  are  written  with  an  assumed  mannerism,  but  in  alight  and  flowing  style,  with  many 
piquant  melodies  which  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  The  operas  Leicester  (1822),  La 
Neige  (1823),  Le  Concert  d  la  Cour,  and  Leocadie  (1824),  Le  Magon  (1825),  Fiorella  (1826),  La 
Fiancee  (1829),  Fra  Diavolo  (1830),  were  followed  by  a  series  of  lighter  works:  L' Elixir 
d' Amour,  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bajadere,  Les  Faux  Monnayeurs,  etc. ;  the  later  operas,  Gustave  ou 
le  Bal  Masque,  Le  Lac  des  Fees,  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze,  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,  La  Part 
du  Diable,  La  Sirene,  and  Haydee,  exhibiting  the  same  popular  qualities  as  their  predeces¬ 
sors;  but  their  interest  is  evanescent,  as  they  are  deficient  in  deptlimf  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing.  His  later  works  are  Jenny  Bell  (1855)  and  Manon  Lescaut{ 1856).  In  1842,  A.  was 
appointed  director  of  the  conservatory  of  music,  Paris,  He  d.  May  14,  1871. 

AUBERT  DU  BAYET,  Jean  Baptiste  Annibal,  1759-97;  a  French  general  who 
served  with  Rocliambeau  in  the  American  revolution.  He  was  in  the  French  assembly 
in  1791;  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Metz  in  1793;  wTas  minister  of  wTar  in  1795,  and 
minister  to  Constantinople,  where  he  d.,  in  1797. 

AUBERT,  Jean  Ernest.  See  page  897. 

AUBERVILLIERS,  a  village  of  France,  near  Paris;  pop.  11,694.  There  was  once 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  the  village  church  which  was  thought  to  possess  miraculous 
powers,  and  the  church  was  known  as  Notre  Dame  des  Virtus.  A  fort  built  in  1842 
stands  east  of  A. 

AUBIGNE,  Merle  d\  See  Merle  d’Aubigne. 

AUBIGNE,  Theodore  Agrippa  d’,  a  famous  French  scholar,  wTas  b.  on  8th  Feb.,  1550, 
near  Pons  in  Saintonge.  At  an  early  period,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  talent  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages.  Although  come  of  a  noble  family,  he  inherited  no  wealth  from 
his  father,  and  consequently  chose  the  military  profession.  In  1567,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  services  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  was  subsequently  rewarded  by  Henry 
IV.,  who  made  him  vice-admiral  of  Guienne  and  Bretagne.  His  severe  and  inflexible 
character  frequently  embroiled  him  with  the  court;  and  after  the  death  of  Henry,,  he 
betook  himself  to  Geneva,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  studies. 
He  d.  Apr.  29,  1630. 

His  best  known  work  is  his  Histoire  Universelle,  1550-1601  (Amsterdam,  1616-1620), 
which  had  the  honor  of  being  burned  in  France  by  the  common  hangman,  as  also  his 
Histoire  Secrete,  ecrite  par  lui-meme  (1721).  A.  was  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  biting  satire,  as 
is  proved  by  his  Confession  Catholique  du  Sieur  de  Sancy,  and  his  Aventures  du  Baron  de 
Fceneste. 

AUBIN,  a  t.  16  m.  n.e.  from  Villefranche,  department  of  Aveyron,  France;  pop.  ’66, 
8863.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  coal  region  of  great  productiveness. 

AUBREY,  John,  1625-97;  an  English  antiquary.  He  was  a  diligent  collector  of  old 
documents,  and  left  some  valuable  works  of  his  own.  He  wrote  Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Sussex,  and  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  giving  in  the  latter  work  much  biographical  matter  concerning 
English  poets. 

AUBRY  DE  MONTDIDIER,  a  French  knight  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Charles  V., 
and,  as  tradition  says,  was  assassinated  in  the  forest  of  Bondy  by  Richard  de  Macaire 
in  1371.  The  latter  became  suspected  of  the  crime  on  account  of  the  dog  belonging  to 
the  deceased  Aubry  invariably  displaying  towards  him  the  most  unappeasable  enmity. 
Macaire  was  therefore  required  by  the  king  to  fight  with  the  animal  in  a  judicial  combat, 
which  was  fatal  to  the  murderer.  This  tale  was  afterwards,  under  the  titles  of  Aubry' s 
Dog,  The  Wood  of  Bondy,  The  Dog  of  Mont  arg  is,  frequently  acted,  the  “dog”  always  gain¬ 
ing  the  greatest  share  of  applause!  After  being  performed  with  success  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  it  was  appointed  to  be  played  at  the  Weimar  theater,  of  which  Goethe  was  the 
manager;  but  the  poet  resigned  his  office  before  the  dog  made  his  debut. 

AUBURN,  the  name  of  23  places  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
is  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  railway  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  It  is  in  lat. 
42°  53'  n.,  and  long.  76°  40'  w.  Pop.  ’80,  21,924.  The  outlet  of  Owasco  lake,  which  is 
2  or  3  m.  to  then.,  flows  through  the  town,  furnishing  a  water-power  which  is  employed 
in  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  in  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  carpets,  iron,  and  paper. 
A.  abounds  in  seminaries  of  education,  but  is  perhaps  most  widely  known  for  its  state 
prison.  The  building  itself  is  a  large  structure  of  stone;  while  the  wall  that  incloses  it 
is  3000  ft.  long,  and  from  12  to  35  ft.  high.  The  number  of  convicts  usually  exceeds 
1000,  and  their  labor  is  said  to  be  generally  equal  to  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

AUBURN,  a  village  and  seat  of  justice  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Androscog¬ 
gin  and  little  Androscoggin  rivers  and  the  Maine  Central  railroad,  34  m.  from  Portland; 
noted  for  cotton  and  shoe  manufactures.  Pop.  ’76,  6169  ;  ’80,  9555. 

AUBUSSON,  a  t.  of  the  department  of  Creuse,  France,  125  m.  w.  from  Lyon.  It  is. 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Creuse,  in  a  narrow  valley  or  gorge,  surrounded  with  moun- 
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tains  and  rocks.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  broad  street.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Arabs  or  Saracens,  who  settled  here  in  the  8th  century.  Tanning  and  dyeing  are  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  ’76,  6424. 

AUBUSSON,  Pierre  d’,  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  b. 
in  1423  of  an  ancient  and  noble  French  family.  His  early  history  is  imperfectly  known, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  borne  arms,  when  very  young,  against  the  Turks  in  the  wars  in 
Hungary,  and  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  the  mingled  zeal  and  valor  he  displayed. 
Here  he  acquired  that  intense  antipathy  to  the  “  Infidels  ”  which  subsequently  animated 
his  whole  public  career,  and  gave  a  peculiar  bias  to  his  ambition.  Having  returned  to 
France,  he  accompanied  the  dauphin  in  his  expedition  against  the  Swiss,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  St.  Jacob  near  Basle.  His  mind,  how- 
ever,  constantly  reverted  to  the  ominous  encroachments  in  the  east  of  the  dreaded  Mus¬ 
sulman,  and  at  last  he  resolved  to  betake  himself  to  Rhodes,  where  he  enrolled  himself 
among  the  brotherhood  of  Christian  knights.  Now  his  history  emerges  into  clear  light, 
and  assumes  a  very  considerable  importance.  He  swept  the  Levant,  and  chastised  the 
pirates  who  prowled  perpetually  among  the  Greek  isles,  obtaining  the  approbation  and 
regard  of  the  grand  master.  In  1458,  by  his  ardor  and  address  he  succeeded  in  forming 
a  kind  of  Christian  league  between  the  French  monarch  and  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  against  Mohammed  II.  This  was  the  great  aim  of  A.’s  life,  the  “  idea”  which  con¬ 
tinually  possessed  him — viz. ,  the  necessity  of  a  vast  organization  of  all  Christendom  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  the  Turks.  Step  by  step,  through  long  years,  he  won  his  way 
to  supreme  power  in  his  order.  In  1476,  he  was  elected  grand  master.  It  was  a  critical 
period  for  the  civilization  and  religion  of  Europe.  Constantinople  had  recently  been 
taken  and  the  Byzantine  empire  destroyed  by  Mohammed  II.  Every  day  the  conqueror 
marched  further  w.  Thrace,  Macedonia,  central  Greece,  Servia,  Wallachia,  Bosnia, 
Negropont,  Lesbos,  and  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  had  beeu  successively  conquered  by 
him.  Proud  of  his  rapid  glories,  and  sustained  by  an  immense  prestige,  the  sultan 
threatened  to  dictate  terms  from  Rome  to  the  entire  west.  Rhodes,  however,  stood  in 
his  way,  the  sentinel  isle  of  Christianity,  on  the  great  maritime  route  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  Mohammed  saw  that  the  battle  between  the  two  faiths  must  begin  here ;  and 
in  May,  1480,  a  Turkish  army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  a  Greek  renegade,  Palseo- 
logos,  landed  in  the  island,  and  commenced  to  besiege  the  town.  Two  desperate  assaults 
were  made.  The  Turks,  however,  were  compelled  to  desist,  and  sailed  away,  leaving 
9000  dead.  Mohammed  was  enraged,  and  planned  a  second  expedition,  which  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  his  death  at  Nicomedeia  in  Asia  Minor,  May,  1481.  After  this,  A.  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  religious  diplomacy  of  the  papal  court,  and  received  from  the  pontiff 
many  honors  and  privileges.  Meanwhile,  he  exerted  himself  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  internal  organization  of  the  brotherhood,  enriching  the  diplomatic  code  of  liis  order 
with  several  wise  statutes  and  regulations  relative  to  the  election  of  dignitaries,  the 
finances,  etc.,  and  exciting  great  admiration  throughout  Christendom.  In  1501,  he  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  the  German  emperor,  the  French  king,  and  the 
pope,  against  the  Turks;  and,  in  spite  of  his  great  age,  he  enthusiastically  entered  on  his 
duties,  and  sailed  to  attack  Mitylene ;  but  the  expedition  failed  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
cordant  aims  which  the  various  belligerents  had  in  view.  Broken  by  disappointment 
and  vexation,  the  grand  master  returned,  and  died  at  Rhodes  in  July,  1503,  at  the  age 
of  80. 

ATJCH,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Gers,  in  the  s.  of  France,  situated  on  the  river 
Gers,  42  m.  w.  of  Toulouse,  lat.  43°  38'  n.,  long.  0D  35'  e.  Pop.  ’76,  12,145.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  possesses  a  museum  of  natural  science,  together  with  an  old 
and  beautiful  cathedral,  the  painted  windows  of  which  are  greatly  admired.  Its  chief 
articles  of  trade  are  woolen  and  cotton  stuffs,  fruits,  wine,  and  brandy. 

In  ancient  times,  it  was  called  Elimberis ;  and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  took  its  name 
from  the  Auscii,  whose  chief  town  it  was.  In  the  8th  c.,  it  became  the  capital  of  Gas¬ 
cony,  and  later,  of  the  county  of  Armagnac. 

AUCHE  NIA  (from  the  Gr.  auchen,  the  neck),  a  genus  of  ruminating  quadrupeds,  of 
which  the  llama  (q.v.)  and  the  alpaca  (q.v.)  are  the  best  known.  The  genus  is  exclu¬ 
sively  South  American;  indeed,  the  species  occur  only  on  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  camels,  and  may  be  regarded  as  their  representatives  in  the 
zoology  of  America.  They  form,  along  with  them,  the  family  camclidcB  (see  Camel), 
and  were  included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  camelus.  They  agree  with  the  camels  in 
certain  important  anatomical  characters,  particularly  in  the  structure  of  the  stomach; 
and  also  resemble  them  very  much  in  general  form,  in  the  long  neck,  small  head,  pro¬ 
longed  and  movable  upper  lip,  and  small  apertures  of  the  nostrils.  They  differ  from 
them  partly  in  dentition,  and  partly  in  the  more  cloven  feet  and  movable  toes.  The 
nails  also,  are  stronger  and  curved,  and  each  toe  is  supported  behind  by  a  pad  or  cushion 
of  its  own ;  by  all  which  the  feet  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  rocky  heights  which  the 
animals  inhabit.  The  genus  A.  is  by  some  naturalists  called  llama. 

AUCH  MUTY,  Robert,  a  lawyer  of  Scotch  descent,  b.  in  England,  but  a  settler  in 
Massachusetts  in  early  life.  He  was  judge  in  admiralty  in  1733,  and  in  1741  went  to 
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England  as  colonial  agent,  where  lie  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  importance  of  cape 
Breton  to  England,  with  suggestions  for  its  capture.  He  died  in  Boston,  April,  1750. 

AUCH'MUTY,  Robert,  son  of  Robert  the  lawyer,  also  a  lawyer  in  Massachusetts, 
and  admiralty  judge  in  1707.  He  was  associated  with  John  Adams  in  the  defense  of 
capt.  Preston,  who  was  one  of  the  British  officers  in  the  “Boston  massacre.”  A.  was 
a  strong  royalist,  and  went  to  England,  where  he  d.,  1788.  Some  of  his  letters  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  England,  which  were  sent  to  the  colonies  by  Franklin,  created  much  excite¬ 
ment. 

AUCH'MUTY,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1722-77;  son  of  the  first  Robert.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  took  priest’s  orders  in  England.  The  society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  sent  him  to  New  York  as  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  parish,  and  in  1764  he  had 
charge  of  all  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the  city.  When  the  American  revolutionists 
took  possession  of  the  city,  he  was  forbidden  to  read  prayers  for  the  king,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  troops  invaded  the  church  and  threatened  force.  He  locked  the  church  and 
chapels,  and  fled  to  New  Jersey  with  the  keys,  ordering  that  no  church  should  be  opened 
until  the  forms  of  prayer  could  be  read  without  abridgment.  A  few  months  later  the 
British  took  the  city,  and  A.  worked  his  way  through  the  American  lines,  with  great 
difficulty,  just  after  his  church  and  all  its  records  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  He 
preached  only  one  more  sermon,  in  St.  Paul’s,  was  taken  ill  from  exposure  and  hardship, 
and  died  a  few  days  later. 

AUCH'MUTY,  Sir  Samuel,  1758-1822;  son  of  Rev.  Samuel.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
King’s  (Columbia)  college,  and  went  into  the  English  service  in  1776;  was  in  the  battles- 
of  Brooklyn  and  White  Plains,  and  served  in  three  campaigns.  Having  risen  to  a  cap¬ 
taincy,  he  served  in  India  from  1783  to  1796,  participating  in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam. 
In  Egypt,  in  1800,  he  was  Abercrombie’s  adjutant-general;  and  a  brigadier-general  in 
South  America,  where,  in  Feb.,  1807,  he  took  by  assault  the  fort  and  city  of  Montevi¬ 
deo,  for  which  parliament  voted  him  thanks.  In  1810,  he  commanded  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  the  next  year  reduced  the  Java  settlements,  and  was  again  voted  thanks.  In  1813, 
he  held  the  chief  command  in  Ireland. 

AUCHTERAR  DER,  a  village  in  the  s.e.  of  Perthshire,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Scottish 
Central  railway.  Pop.  ’81,  2666,  chiefly  employed  in  cotton-weaving.  The  popular 
opposition  to  the  presentee  to  the  church  of  A.  originated  (1839)  the  struggle  which  ended 
in  the  secession  from  the  church  of  Scotland  and  the  formation  of  the  free  church  in 
1843. 

AUCKLAND,  the  most  northern  of  the  provinces  of  New  Zealand,  includes  fully  a  half 
of  North  island,  and  is  about  400  m.  long  by  200  wide,  at  its  greatest  breadth.  A.  has 
a  coast-line  of  nearly  1200  m. ;  and  is,  in  addition,  remarkable  for  its  rivers,  which  serve 
as  carriage-ways  for  the  produce  of  the  interior.  Pop. ’81,  99,451.  There  are  three 
almost  natural  divisions  of  this  province:  North  Peninsula,  East  Coast,  and  the  Waikato 
Country — the  latter  two  being  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Gold,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  coal,  and  other  minerals  exist  in  A.  The  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  1857  to 
1882  was  £4,917,780.  A.  is  very  rich  in  timber,  the  most  important  tree  being  the 
kauri  pine.  The  fossil  gum  found  wherever  the  kauri  forests  have  been,  is  an  important 
article  of  export.  The  government  grants  the  right,  at  a  low  price,  to  cut  the  phormium 
or  New  Zeland  flax  which  grows  on  waste  districts.  The  rearing  of  live-stock  is  more 
attended  to  than  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  In  1875,  1,543,925  lbs.  of  wool,  value 
£94,290,  were  exported.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1875  was  £712,754.  The  principal 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  and  potatoes. 

AUCKLAND,  the  second  city  of  New  Zealand,  capital  of  the  above  named  province, 
in  lat.  36°  50' s.,  and  long.  174  50'  e.,  was,  till  1865,  capital  of  New  Zealand,  when  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Wellington,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  A.  is  distant  from  Sydney  1236  m. ;  from  Melbourne,  1650;  and  keeps  up 
steam  communication  with  these  two  cities.  Picturesquely  situated,  its  position  for  com¬ 
merce  is  also  excellent,  as,  in  addition  to  its  harbor  at  Waitemata,  it  possesses  also  a 
western  harbor,  the  Manakan,  6  m.  distant.  There  is  a  wharf  1690  ft.  in  length.  It 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  thriving  villages,  with  several  of  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  A.  contains  a  well  laid  out  botanical  garden,  and  shows  numerous  public 
buildings,  government  house,  barracks,  etc.  It  supports  three  daily  papers.  About  170 
sailing  vessels  and  20  steamers  aie  registered  as  belonging  to  A.  A.  was  founded  in  1840. 
Pop.  ’81,  16.675 ;  but  including  suburban  districts,  about  38,000.  The  temperature 
appears  to  be  singularly  equable.  The  mean  of  the  coldest  month  is  51°  F.,  and  that  of 
the  warmest  68°.  The  annual  rain-fall  is  45^  in. ;  and  the  days  of  rain-fall  average 

AUCKLAND,  Bishop,  a  small  t.  in  the  middle  of  the  co.  Durham.  Pop.  ’81,  10,087.. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence,  140  ft.  above  the  plain  of  the  wear.  A.  contains  the’  abbey¬ 
like  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

AUCKLAND,  Lord,  William  Eden,  an  able  statesman  and  diplomatist,  third  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart.,  of  West  Auckland,  Durham,  b.  in  1744,  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1768.  In  1772,  he  was  appointed  under-secretary  of 
state,  and  afterwards  filled  the  positions  of  a  lord  of  trade,  a  commissioner  to  treat  with 
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the  insurgent  colonists  of  North  America,  chief  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  minister-plenipotentiary  to  France  (concluding  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  coun¬ 
try.  1186),  ambassador  to  Spain,  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  joint-postmaster-general. 
In  1788,  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  as  baron  A. ;  and  in  1793  he  was  made  a  British 
baron.  He  d.  suddenly,  May  28,  1814.  A.  was  the  author  of  the  Principles  of  the  Penal 
Law  (1771,  8vo);  Remarks  on  the  Apparent  Circumstances  of  the  War  (1795);  Speech  on  the 
Income-tax  (1799);  Speech  in  Support  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  (1800);  and  other  pam¬ 
phlets. 

AUCKLAND,  Earl  of,  George  Eden,  governor-general  of  India,  son  of  William 
Eden,  lord  Auckland,  b.  Aug.  25,  1784,  succeeded  his  father  in  1814  as  lord  A. ;  and  in 
Nov.,  1833,  joined  earl  Grey’s  administration.  In  July  following,  in  viscount  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  first  ministry,  he  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  vacated  that  office  in 
Nov.  of  the  same  year,  but  was  appointed  to  it  again  in  1846.  In  1835,  he  went 
out  to  India  as  governor-general.  He  returned  to  England  in  1841,  and  died  unmarried, 
Jan.  1, 1849. 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  to  the  s.  of  New  Zealand,  being  about  the 
51st  parallel  s.,  and  the  167tli  meridian  e.  The  largest  of  them  measures  30  m.  by  15. 
It  has  two  good  harbors,  and  is  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation.  The  A.  I.  are  val¬ 
uable  chiefly  as  a  whaling  station,  being  at  the  confluence,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pacific  and 
Southern  oceans. 

*  AUCTION  (Lat.  audio').  The  character  of  this  convenient  mode  of  offering  property 
for  sale  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  name.  The  Latin  word  audio  means  “an  increas¬ 
ing  or  enhancement,”  and  an  A.  is  an  arrangement  for  increasing  the  price  by  exciting 
competition  amongst  purchasers.  What  is  called  a  Dutch  auction ,  in  which  the  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  is  reversed,  the  property  being  offered  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
seller  is  willing  to  accept,  and  gradually  lowered  till  a  purchaser  is  found,  is  thus  no  A. 
at  all  in  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  A.  is  of  Roman  origin,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  spoils  taken  in  war. 
Such  sales  were  said  to  take  place  sub  hastd  (under  the  spear),  from  the  custom  of  stick¬ 
ing  a  spear  into  the  ground,  probably  to  attract  purchasers  to  the  spot.  “  Conditions  of 
sale,”  or  “articles  of  roup,”  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  constitute  the  terms  on  which 
the  seller  offers  his  property,  and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  contract  between  seller 
and  purchaser.  The  contract  is  completed  by  the  offer  or  bidding  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  seller  or  his  representative,  which  is  formally 
declared  by  the  fall  of  the  auctioneer’s  or  salesman’s  hammer,  the  running  of  a  sand¬ 
glass,  the  burning  of  an  inch  of  candle  (hence  the  term  “  sale  by  the  candle”),  or  any 
other  means  which  may  have  been  specified  in  the  conditions  of  sale.  These  conditions 
or  articles  ought  further  to  narrate  honestly  and  fully  the  character  of  the  object  or  the 
nature  of  the  right  to  be  transferred,  to  regulate  the  manner  of  bidding,  prescribe  the 
order  in  which  offerers  are  to  be  preferred,  and  to  name  a  person  who  shall  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  determine  disputes  between  bidders,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  to  declare  which  is  the 
purchaser.  Before  the  sale  commences,  these  conditions,  which  are  executed  on  stamped 
paper,  are  read  over,  or  otherwise  intimated  to  intending  purchasers.  The  conditions, 
thus  published,  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  verbal  declaration  by  the  auctioneer.  The 
implied  conditions,  which,  in  addition  to  those  thus  expressed,  are  binding  on  the  seller 
and  purchaser  in  all  auctions,  are:  1.  That  the  seller  shall  not  attempt  to  raise  the  price 
b3r  means  of  fictitious  offers,  but  shall  fairly  expose  his  goods  to  the  competition  of  pur¬ 
chasers;  and  2.  That  the  purchasers  sink,  xiot  combine  to  suppress  competition.  Much 
doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  biddings  for  the  exposer.  The  exposer  may  set 
a  price  below  which  the  thing  is  not  to  be  sold,  which  is  best  and  most  openly  done  by 
fixing  an  upset  price,  or  he  may  expressly  reserve  to  himself  a  power  to  offer.  “But  if 
the  sale  is  declared  to  be  without  reserve,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company,  the  plain 
meaning  and  effect  of  this,  even  in  England,  is  held  to  be  to  bar  all  biddings  in  behalf  of 
the  seller.”  “In  Scotland,  the  law  condemns  absolutely  such  interference.”  It  has 
been  said  that  if  there  be  no  upset  price,  and  no  agreement  to  sell  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
company,  the  owner  may  bid,  but  that  is  not  law,  or  is  at  least  too  broadly  laid  down.” 
Bell’s  Commentaries,  i.  97,  edit.  1858.  The  A.  duties  were  repealed  by  8  and  9  Yict. 
c.  15.  See  Supp.,  page  897. 

*  AUCTIONEER,  the  person  who  conducts  an  auction  (q.v.).  The  A.  is  in  a  certain 
sense  the  agent  both  of  seller  and  purchaser,  and  by  the  fall  of  his  hammer,  or  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  purchaser’s  name  in  his  book,  he  binds  him  to  accept  the  article  sold  at  the  price 
indicated.  The  A.  may  also,  and  frequently  does,  act  as  agent  for  absent  purchasers, 
or  for  persons  who  have  instructed  him  to  make  biddings  for  them  during  the  sale.  In 
both  cases,  however,  the  purchaser  must  be  bona  fide,  otherwise  the  A.  would  himself 
become  a  “  puffer.”  As  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  bid  for  the  seller,  see 
Auction.  Where  the  A.  declines  or  omits  to  disclose  the  seller’s  name,  he  undertakes 
his  responsibilities  to  the  purchasers.  To  the  seller,  again,  he  is  responsible  for  ordinary 
skill,  assiduity,  and  prudence.  Every  A.  pays  an  annual  duty  of  £10  to  government  for 
his  license,  which  must  be  renewed  on  the  5tli  July;  though  there  are  certain  judicial 
sales  which  may  be  conducted  by  bailiffs  without  license  (see  19  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  s.  3,  and 
later  stamp  acts).  See  Supp.,  page  897. 
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AU  CUBA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cornacea  (q.v.),  of  which  the  only 
known  species  is  A.  japonica,  an  evergreen  shrub  resembling  a  laurel,  but  with  dichoto¬ 
mous  or  verticillate  yellow  branches,  and,  as  seen  in  Europe,  always  with  pale  green 
leaves  curiously  mottled  with  yellow.  It  is  dioecious,  produces  its  small  purple  flowers 
in  summer,  and  ripens  its  fruit,  a.  small  red  drupe,  in  Mar.  It  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  was  originally  introduced  into  Britain  as  a  stove-plant,  but  is  found  to 
be  at  least  as  hardy  as  the  common  laurel,  and  is  now  a  very  common  ornamental  shrub, 
especially  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns,  a  sort  of  situation  for  which  it  is  particularly 
adapted,  as  it  is  very  little  liable  to  suffer  injury  from  smoke.  It  is  often  called  the 
variegated  laurel.  The  mottled  appearance  of  the  leaf  is  said,  however,  not  to  belong  to 
the  plant  in  its  ordinary  natural  state;  but  only  this  variety  has  yet  been  brought  to 
Europe,  and  of  it  only  the  female  plant. 

AUDJE'US,  Audi'us  (or,  according  to  his  native  Syriac  name,  Udo),  the  founder  of  a 
religious  sect  in  Mesopotamia,  flourished  during  the  4th  century.  He  commenced  by 
accusing  the  regular  clergy  of  worldliness,  impure  morals,  etc.,  and  is  said  to  have 
opposed  to  their  manner  of  life  a  strict  asceticism,  until  his  conduct  seemed  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  when  he  was  excommunicated.  His  disciples,  wTho  wTere 
pretty  numerous,  now  clung  more  closely  to  him,  and  he  was  elected  their  bishop.  In 
338  a.d.,  he  was  banished  to  Scythia,  where  he  instituted  a  kind  of  rival  church,  and 
where  he  died  about  370  a.d.  Our  knowledge  both  of  his  character  and  opinions  is 
derived  solely  from  inimical  authorities,  such  as  Augustine,  Athanasius,  etc.,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  accepted  with  caution.  But  Ins  labors  amongst  the  fierce  barbarians  in 
the  north  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  beneficial,  and  one  writer,  Epiphanius,  states 
that  he  ought  to  be  considered  schismatical,  but  not  heretical.  But  if  the  leading  feature 
of  his  system  was,  as- is  alleged,  a  decided  tendency  to  anthropomorphism,  we  cannot  see 
— according  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  church  usually  proceeded — why  he  should 
not  have  been  so  called.  He  is  said  to  have  held  that  the  language  of  the  Oid  Testament 
justifies  the  belief  that  God  has  a  sensible  form — a  doctrine  deemed  heretical  in  all  ages 
of  the  church’s  history.  This  particular  tenet  took  firm  hold  on  many  minds,  and  in  the 
subsequent  century,  was  widely  spread  through  the  monasteries  of  Egypt. 

AUDE  (Atax),  a  river  in  the  s.  of  France,  rises  in  the  east  Pyrenees,  not  far  from 
mont  Louis;  flows  for  some  time  parallel  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc;  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  6  m.  e.n.e.  of  Narbonne,  after  a  course  of  more  than  120  miles. 

AUDE,  a  maritime  department  in  the  s.  of  France.  It  comprises  some  old  “coun¬ 
ties”  which  formerly  constituted  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Languedoc.  Pop.  ’76, 
300,065.  Area,  2430  sq.m.  The  southern  part  of  A.  is  mountainous,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  lower  A.  and  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Black  mountains,  the  most  southerly  offsets  of  the 
Cevennes.  The  coast  is  flat,  with  no  bays  or  roadsteads,  but  several  lagoons.  The  elk 
mate  is  warm,  but  variable.  The  mountains  are  composed  of  granite,  while  the  soil  of 
the  plains  is  chiefly  calcareous,  and  about  the  coast — where  salt  and  soda  are  procured — 
is  extremely  fertile,  producing  cereals,  olives,  fruits,  and  wines.  A.  is  rich  in  iron  and 
coal,  and  mineral  springs.  The  woolen  and  silk  manufactures  are  of  considerable 
value.  There  is  likewise  a  considerable  export  of  corn,  honey,  etc.  The  chief  town  is 
Carcassonne. 

AUDEBERT,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  distinguished  French  naturalist,  was  b.  in  1759  at 
Rochefort;  studied  the  arts  of  design  and  painting  at  Paris,  and  in  early  life  attained  a 
degree  of  eminence  as  a  miniature  painter.  Indulging  a  prediction  for  the  study  of 
natural  history,  he  was  much  employed  by  naturalists  in  painting  the  more  rare  and 
beautiful  objects  in  their  collections.  In  1800,  after  having  visited  England  and  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sketches,  he  published  at  Paris,  on  his  own  account,  a  splendid 
volume,  which  raised  him  at  once  to  celebrity,  both  as  a  painter  and  author.  This  work, 
the  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Singes,  des  Maids,  et  des  Galeopitheques  (Natural  History  of 
Monkeys,  Lemurs,  and  Flying  Lemurs),  was  a  large  folio,  with  62  colored  plates,  remark¬ 
able  alike  for  their  truth  and  beauty.  His  method  of  color-printing  in  oil,  which  was 
then  novel  but  now  common,  was  to  dispose  all  the  colors  on  one  plate  instead  of  using 
a  separate  plate  for  each  color.  His  use  of  gold  and  bronze  in  the  illustrations  and 
letterpress  was  then  also  as  new  as  it  is  attractive.  In  his  Ilistoire  des  Colibns,  des 
Oiseaux-moudies,  des  Jacamars,  et  des  Promerops  (Natural  History  of  Humming-birds, 
Jacamars,  and  Promeropses),  he  succeeded  by  the  same  process  in  giving  to  his  plates 
even  a  greater  brilliancy  and  finish.  He  d.  in  1800. 

AUDHUMBLA,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  cow  formed  at  the  creation  from  frozen 
vapors  resolved  into  drops.  She  nourished  Yrner,  the  huge  giant  made  of  frost  and  fire, 
from  whose  body  the  gods  made  the  world. 

AUDIOMETER.  See  page  897. 
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An  *  indicates  that  the  article  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  continued  from  the 
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ABBE,  Cleveland  :  b.  New  York,  1838  :  astronomer  and  meteorologist ;  in  1868  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  Cincinnati  observatory.  The  system  which  he  inaugurated  here  of 
weather  forecasts,  based  upon  daily  meteorological  reports  by  telegraph,  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  government,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  similar  system  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  whither  A.  was  called  to  prepare  the  weather  predictions,  1871,  July  1.  He  has 
contributed  to  periodicals  and  cyclopaidias. 

ABBETT,  Leon  :  b.  Philadelphia,  1838  :  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city,  1857  ;  in  the 
same  year  moved  to  New  York.  In  1867  he  took  up  his  residence  in  N.  J.,  was  corpo¬ 
ration  counsel  of  Hoboken,  served  in  the  state  assembly  and  senate,  and  in  1883  was 
elected  governor. 

ABBEY,  Edwin  A. :  artist,  b.  Philadelphia,  1852  :  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  academy 
of  fine  arts.  He  early  began  to  execute  book  and  magazine  illustrations  for  publishers, 
and  has  contributed  to  all  the  leading  periodicals.  His  series  of  illustrations  of  Herrick’s 
Poems,  which  had  originally  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine,  were  collected  in  book-form, 
1882.  He  has  also  painted  in  water  colors.  Since  1878  A.  has  resided  chiefly  in  Europe. 

ABBOTT,  Emma  A. :  an  American  vocalist,  b.  Chicago,  1849  :  appeared  in  concerts 
at  the  age  of  nine,  was  afterwards  soprano  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin’s  church  (Univ.)  in  New 
York  ;  in  1872  went  to  Europe  to  prosecute  her  studies  ;  made  her  debut  in  opera,  May 
2,  1875,  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  London,  and  after  a  tour  of  the  British  cities  appeared 
in  New  Fork,  Feb.  7,  1877.  She  has  since  visited  all  the  principal  cities  in  Europe  and 
America.  Miss  A.  was  married  Feb.  26,  1874,  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Wetherell. 

*  ABBOT,  Ezra,  ll.d.  :  published  in  1880  one  of  his  most  important  works,  The  Au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — External  Evidences.  The  able  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  the  writer  uses  the  vast  learning  at  his  command  has  placed  this  work  among  the 
standard  authorities  on  the  subject.  He  was  employed  on  the  American  edition  of  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (his  bibliographical  articles  being  especially  valuable),  and  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Bible  Revision  Committee  which  assisted  its  English  brethren 
in  their  recent  revision  of  the  New  Testament.  Among  his  last  labors  was  the  assistance 
he  rendered  to  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,  of  Leipsic,  in  the  preparation  of  a  Prolegomena  to 
Tischendorf’s  last  critical  ed.  of  the  Greek  Testament.  As  a  biblical  scholar ’he  stood  in 
the  very  first  rank,  and  in  the  special  department  of  textual  criticism  was  probably  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  America.  His  character  was  notable  for  Christian  devoutness  and  gentle¬ 
ness.  He  d.  Cambridge,  1884. 

ABBOTT,  Joseph  C.:  1825-81  ;  b.  N.  H.:  journalist  and  statesman.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1852,  but  devoted  himself  to  journalism  until  the  war,  when  he  served  in 
the  army  with  some  distinction.  He  subsequently  removed  to  N.  C.,  was  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  convention  of  that  state,  and  U.  S.  senator,  1868-71. 


ABBOTT,  Josiah  Gardner,  ll.d.:  b.  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  1814:  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard,  1832  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1837  ;  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk  co., 
1855-58,  and  in  1874  was  elected  a  representative  to  congress  as  a  Democrat.  While  in 
congress  he  served  on  the  electoral  commission,  1876. 

*  ABBREVIATIONS.  In  addition  to  those  before  mentioned  as  in  use  in  the  U.  S., 
the  following  seem  to  deserve  notice  in  a  work  of  this  kind  : 


A.  A.  G.,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Ad.  lib.  {ad  libitum),  at  pleasure. 

Adm.,  Admiral. 

Admr.,  Administrator. 

A.  G.,  or  Adjt.  Gen.,  Adjutant-General. 

A.  P.  A. ,  American  Protestant  Association. 
A.  Q.  M.,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 

A.  Q.  M.  G.,  Assistant  Quartermaster-Gen¬ 
eral.  . 


Atty.,  Attorney. 

Atty.  Gen.,  Attorney-General. 

Bap.,  Baptist. 

Bbl.,  barrel. 

B.  L.,  Bachelor  of  Law. 

Brig.  Gen.,  Brigadier-General. 

C. ,  or  Cent.,  Centigrade  (thermometer). 
C.,  ch.,  or  chap.,  chapter. 

Capt,,  Captain. 
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C.  J.,  Cliief  Justice. 

C.  O.  D.,  collect  (or  cash)  on  delivery. 

Col.,  Colonel. 

Cong. ,  Congregational . 

Cor.  Sec.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

D,  D.  S.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Del.  (delineavit),  drew  it. 

Ed.,  Editor. 

Exr.,  Executor. 

F. ,  or  Fahr. ,  Fahrenheit. 

F.  A.  S.,  Fellow  Antiquarian  Society. 

G.  A.  R. ,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

G.  M.,  Grand  Master. 

Gov.,  Governor. 

G.  P.  M. ,  Grand  Past  Master. 

Hhd.,  hogshead. 

Hon. ,  Honorable. 

H.  R. ,  House  of  Representatives. 

I.  O.  G.  T.,  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars. 

I.  O.  O.  F. ,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows. 

J. ,  Justice  ;  J.J.,  Justices. 

K.  of  P.,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

K.  T.,  Knights  Templar. 

Lieut. ,  or  Lt. ,  Lieutenant. 

L.  S.  (Locus  sigilli),  Place  of  the  Seal. 

Maj.,  Major. 

Maj.  Gen.,  Major-General. 

M.  C.,  Member  of  Congress. 

M.  E.,  Methodist  Episcopal. 

N.  T.,  New  Testament. 

O.  T.,  Old  Testament. 

O.  U.  A.  M.,  Order  of  United  American 

Mechanics.  * 

P.  E.,  Protestant  Episcopal. 


P.  M.,  Postmaster. 

P.  O.,  Post  Office. 

P.  P.  C.  (Pour  prendre  conge),  to  take  leave. 
Pres.,  Presbyterian. 

Prof.,  Professor. 

Q.  M.,  Quartermaster. 

Qu.,  Qy.  (Qumre),  query. 

R.  C.,  Roman  Catholic. 

Rec.  Sec.,  Recording  Secretary. 

Ref.  Ch.,  Reformed  Church. 

R.  S.  Y.  P.  (Repondez  s’il  vous  plait). 
Answer,  if  you  please. 

Sc.,  or  Sculp.  (Sculpsit),  engraved  it. 

Scan.  Mag.  (Scandalum  magnatum),  Defa¬ 
mation  of  the  great,  or  of  officials. 

S.  J.,  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits). 

Sec.,  Secretary. 

S.  P.  C.  A.,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

S.  P.  C.  C.,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

Sc.  (Scilicet),  namely. 

S.  T.,  Sons  of  Temperance. 

S.  T.  D.  (Sacrae  Theologiae  Doctor),  Doctor 
of  Sacred  Theology. 

T.  A.  B.,  Total  Abstinence  Brotherhood. 

U.  P.,  United  Presbyterian. 

U.  S.  A.,  United  States  of  America  ;  United 
States  Army. 

U.  S.  N.,  United  States  Navy. 

U.  S.  S.,  United  States  Steamer. 

Y.  A.,  Yicar  Apostolic. 

Y.  G.,  Yicar-General. 

Y.  P.,  Yice-President. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


ABDELLAL  PASHA  :  an  Egyptian  military  revolutionist,  concerned  in  the  rebellion 
against  foreign  rule  headed  by  Arabi  Pasha,  1882  ;  was,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at 
Tel-el-Kebir,  shot  by  his  own  troops,  1884,  Sept.  19. 

*  ABDUCTION.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  earlier  English  statutes  upon 
this  subject  have  become  a  part  of  the  common  law  in  the  United  States.  The  question 
seems  not  to  have  been  passed  upon  in  the  colonial  period.  At  present  there  are  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments  in  the  various  states  which  cover  substantially  the  ground  of  the  English 
statutes.  The  statutes  of  many  of  the  states  also  include  within  their  provisions  the 
seizing  or  carrying  away  of  a  person  with  intent  to  cause  him  to  be  confined  within 
the  state,  or  to  be  sent  out  of  the  state  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  or  in  any  way  held  in 
service  against  his  will.  The  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes  provide  that  every  person  who  entices 
or  carries  away  any  person  to  be  held  as  a  slave,  or  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  be  so 
held  by  another,  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  not  more  than  $5000,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

ABDURRAHMAN  KHAN,  or  Abdul-Rahman,  Ameer  of  Cabool :  b.  abt.  1830.  On 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Dost  Mohammed,  the  “  Great  Ameer,”  in  1863,  A.  sup¬ 
ported  the  pretensions  of  his  father,  Afzool  Khan,  against  the  chosen  successor,  Shere 
Ali,  but  the  rebels  were  finally  defeated  in  1869.  A.  fled  to  Russia,  was  recalled  by  the 
British  after  the  defeat  of  Yakoob  Khan,  son  of  Shere  Ali,  and  proclaimed  Ameer  of 
Cabool,  1880,  July  22.  In  1883  they  gave  him  a  large  yearly  subsidy. 

ABERCROMBIE,  John  J. :  1804-77:  graduate  of  West  Point,  1822.  His  bravery 
was  marked  in  our  wars  with  the  Indians  and  especially  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  war  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brig.  gen.  vols.,  and  abt.  1865  was  brevetted  brig, 
gen.  vols.  U.  S.  army. 

ABURY.  See  Avebury. 

*  ACADEMY.  The  use  of  the  word  is  somewhat  arbitrary  in  this  country  ;  in 
some  quarters  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  limit  the  name,  as  in  England,  to  associa¬ 
tions  for  promoting  the  arts,  a  tendency  which  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
largest  scientific  associations  have  shunned  the  title.  On  the  other  hand,  popular  usage 
has  extended  the  name  to  primary  schools  and  (following  a  Parisian  innovation)  even  to 
opera  houses.  The  first  learned  society  established  in  this  country  in  imitation  of  the 
European  academies  of  science  was  the  American  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia, 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  founded  in  1744.  It  soon  languished  and  died,  but  was  re¬ 
vived  in  1767,  and  is  to-day  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  American  A.  of  science  and 
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arts  m  Boston  ranks  next  in  date.  It  was  incorporated  in  1780.  Many  of  its  published 
memoirs  and  proceedings  are  of  great  value.  The  A.  of  natural  sciences  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  (organized  in  1812)  has.  a  remarkably  tine  museum  and  the  finest  collection  of  books 
on  natural  history  in  America.  The  national  A.  of  science  was  incorporated  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1863  for  the  purpose  of  considering  all  scientific  questions  submitted  to  it  by 
the  government..  The  membership  was  originally  limited  to  50,  selected  from  the 
prominent  scientists  of  the. country,  but  now  comprises  nearly  a  hundred.  The  Smith¬ 
sonian  institution,  (q.v.)  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  of  American  scientific 
associations,  and  its  museum  is  only  surpassed  by  a  few  of  the  largest  European  collec¬ 
tions.  The  two  chief  academies  devoted  exclusively  to  the  fine  arts  are  the  Pennsylvania 
A.  ^  of  fine  arts  in  Philadelphia  (established  1807)  and  the  New  York  A.  of  design 
(1828).  Both  academies  maintain  a  flourishing  school  of  design,  and  give  exhibitions 
annually. 

ACTON,  Sir  J ohn  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg  :  b.  Naples,  1834  :  grandson  of  Sir 
John  Francis  Edward  Acton,  a  noted  “  Liberal  ”  Roman  Catholic.  He  studied  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Munich  under  Dr.  Dollinger,  1850-54  ;  was  in  the  house  of  commons  as  member 
for  Carlow,  Ireland,  1859-65  ;  and  in  1869  became  conspicuous  in  Rome  during  the  session 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  as  an  opponent  of  papal  infallibility.  He  edited  the  Horne 
and  Foreign  Review ,  the  North  British  Review,  etc.,  and  has  written  several  polemical 
works. 

ACTON,  Thomas  C. :  b.  New  York:  educated  in  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
city ;  commissioner  of  police,  nine  years  ;  president  of  the  board,  seven  years  ;  then 
superintendent  United  States  assay  office,  New  York  ;  now  assistant  treasurer  of  United 
States  at  New  York.  In  every  position  he  has  been  noted  for  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

ADAM,  Madame  Juliette  (nee  Lamber) ;  b.  1836:  a  French  litterateur,  politician,  and 
social  leader  :  was  divorced  from  her  first  husband,  M.  La  Messine  ;  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried  M.  Edmond  Adam.  She  has  published  a  number  of  histories,  travels,  novels,  social 
sketches,  etc.  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  her  salon  has  been  a  famous  centre  for  the 
leading  republicans,  under  whose  auspices  she  started  her  bi-monthly  journal,  La  Nou- 
velle  Revue,  Oct.,  1879. 

ADAMS,  co.  in  e.  Washington  territory  :  organized,  1883  ;  50  m.  long,  30  m.  wide. 
The  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  farming,  and  for  vegetables  and  small  fruits  ; 
value  of  assessed  property,  1884,  $175,444.  County  seat,  Ritzville. 

ADAMS,  George  Everett  :  b.  N.  H.,  1846  :  educated  at  Harvard  college  and  Dane 
law  school  ;  removed  to  Chicago,  Ill. ;  state  senator,  1880  ;  member  XLVIIIth  and  XLIXth 
congresses. 

ADAMS,  George  M. :  b.  Knox  co.,  Ky.,  1837  :  served  for  a  few  months  as  captain  in 
the  Union  army  ;  was  paymaster  of  volunteers  1861-65  ;  was  elected  democratic  represen¬ 
tative  from  Ky.  to  the  XLth  congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  three  succeeding  congresses. 
He  served  as  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  during  the  XLIVth  congress. 

ADAMS,  William  Davenport:  b.  Brixton,  Surrey,  Eng.,  abt.  1850;  son  of 
W.  H.  D.  A.  :  is  well  known  as  a  journalist  and  as  the  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,  1877. 

ADAMS,  William  Henry  Davenport  :  b.  1829  :  an  English  litterateur  ;  began  his 
life  as  a  journalist,  but  of  late  years  has  almost  wholly  devoted  himself  to  book-making. 
He  has  translated  or  adapted  many  works  from  the  French  of  Figuier,  Mangin,  and  Mi¬ 
chelet,  and  compiled,  written,  or  edited  over  a  hundred  volumes. 

ADLER,  Felix  :  b.  Alzey,  Germany,  1851  ;  son  of  an  eminent  Jewish  rabbi.  He  came 
to  the  U.  S.  when  very  young,  was  for  a  time  professor  at  Cornell  university,  and  in  1876 
organized  in  New  York  the  society  for  ethical  culture,  at  first  composed  only  of  young 
Jews  of  liberal  tendencies,  but  which  soon  drew  in  large  accessions  from  radical  thinkers 
of  other  races.  Mr.  A.  is  a  vigorous  writer  and  speaker,  and  aims,  by  methods  of  his 
own,  to  elevate  popular  morality.  He  has  published  Creed  and  Deed,  1876. 

*  ADMINISTRATION  and  ADMINISTRATOR.  The  appointment  of  adminis¬ 
trators  is  made  in  the  United  States  by  a  judge,  called  in  many  states  a  judge  of 
probate.  In  New  York  the  title  of  this  officer  is  surrogate,  the  name  being  derived  from 
that  of  the  bishop’s  deputy,  to  whom,  in  England,  such  matters  were  formerly  intrusted. 

*  ADOPTION.  As  A.  was  not  possible  under  the  common  law  of  England,  it 
never  has  obtained  much  recognition  in  law  in  the  U.  S.  It  was  at  one  time  authorized 
by  the  law  of  Louisiana,  but  this  was  changed  in  1808.  There  are,  however,  special 
acts  in  some  states  which  recognize  it.  There  are  others  in  which  it  is  permitted.  It 
is  provided  in  Massachusetts  that  under  a  judicial  decree  any  person  may  adopt  the 
child  of  another  as  his  own,  and  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  blood  relationship  will 
follow.  In  some  states  it  must  be  evidenced  by  a  Avritten  and  recorded  instrument.  In 
others  a  judicial  decree  is  necessary.  An  adopted  child  usually  inherits  from  its  adopting 
parents,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  in  Missouri,  on  the  death  of  an  adopted  child,  his  estate  goes 
to  his  blood  relations. 
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AFRICAN  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  founded  in  Belgium  under  the 
following  circumstances  :  in  1876  the  King  of  Belgium  had  called  a  conference  of  geog¬ 
raphers  and  explorers  of  all  nations  in  his  palace  at  Brussels.  He  opened  the  congress  in 
person,  pointing  out  the  growing  interest  taken  in  the  civilization  and  exploration  of 
Africa,  advocating  a  closer  union  between  all  explorers  for  the  furtherance  of  their  com¬ 
mon  efforts,  and  suggesting  the  organization  of  stations  for  scientific  purposes  at  the 
boundaries  of  the  unexplored  parts  of  Africa.  An  international  commission  was  accord¬ 
ingly  established,  with  the  king  as  its  president.  They  concluded  that  the  best  way  to 
bring  Africa  in  communication  with  the  world  was  to  pierce  straight  across  from  e.  to  w. 
and  leave  settlements  along  the  line.  This  line  was  established  in  s.  Africa,  about  450  m. 
from  Zanzibar.  But  in  Aug.,  1877,  Stanley  concluded  his  march  of  6,900  m.  from  the  e. 
to  the  w.  coast  of  n.  Africa,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  with  the  discovery 
that  that  river  was  the  most  magnificent  waterway  on  the  continent.  For  a  distance  of 
115  m.  from  its  mouth  it  was  open  to  the  largest  steamers  ;  a  second  section  of  250  m. 
was  not  navigable,  owing  to  rapids  and  cataracts,  but  beyond  Stanley  Pool  it  presented 
an  unbroken  waterway  for  over  1,000  m.  through  a  rich  and  populous  country.  Stanley 
declared  that  whatever  power  could  possess  itself  of  the  river  would  absorb  the  trade  of 
the  whole  of  the  enormous  basin  behind,  which  extends  across  13  degrees  of  longitude 
and  covers  14  degrees  of  latitude.  A  new  conference  of  geographers,  explorers,  and 
capitalists  was  convened,  1878,  at  Brussels,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  A.  I.  A. , 
under  the  presidency  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  this  great 
waterway  to  European  commerce.  A  series  of  exploring  stations  were  to  be  established, 
and  a  road  was  to  be  built  along  that  portion  of  the  river  which  was  unnavigable, 
so  as  to  connect  the  two  navigable  sections.  The  King  of  Belgium  subscribed 
$250,000  per  annum  out  of  his  own  private  purse  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
Through  the  energy  of  Stanley  great  progress  was  made,  and  in  the  spring  of  1882  the 
members  of  the  association  practically  had  the  vast  field  of  industry  all  to  themselves. 
But  meanwhile  complications  had  arisen.  The  Portuguese  government  revived  certain 
ancient  territorial  claims  to  all  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  between  5°  and  8°  s.  latitude.  These 
claims,  which  had  been  practically  abandoned  before  the  announcement  of  Stanley’s  dis¬ 
coveries'  were  based  on  discovery,  possession,  and  treaties  with  the  natives  and  with 
European  powers.  At  the  same  time  the  French  government  entered  upon  a  scheme  for 
buying  up  territory  from  the  natives,  and  M.  de  Brazza  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Congo  distributing  tricolor  flags,  and  asserting  that  he  had  obtained  from  their  recipients 
the  cession  of  tracts  and  territory  to  France.  The  Dutch  nation  claimed  possession  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  by  virtue  of  the  trading  posts  that  they  had  established  there. 
Angry  disputes  arose.  At  length  it  was  decided,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the  great 
powers,  including  the  U.  S. ,  to  leave  the  final  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  to  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  in  Berlin.  The  conference  opened  at  Berlin,  1884,  Nov.  17,  with 
Prince  Bismarck  in  the  chair,  and  ended  its  labors  1885,  Feb.  26.  Fifteen  states  were 
represented.  As  a  result  of  mutual  compromises,  it  was  declared  that  the  immense 
regions  forming  the  basin  of  the  Congo  river  and  its  tributaries  shall  be  neutral  territory, 
that  perfectly  free  trade  shall  exist  there,  that  citizens  of  any  country  may  undertake 
every  species  of  transportation  within  its  limits,  that  the  Powers  exercising  sovereign 
rights  over  neighboring  territory  are  forbidden  to  exercise  monopolies  or  favors  of  any 
kind  in  regard  to  trade,  and  that  they  shall  bind  themselves  to  suppress  slavery.  The 
A.  I.  A.,  moreover,  was  recognized  in  the  capacity  of  an  independent  state. 

>  AGASSIZ  ASSOCIATION :  a  society  formed  about  1879,  by  Harlan  H.  Ballard, 
principal  of  Lenox  (Mass.)  academy,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  his  scholars  in  the  study, 
collection,  and  preservation  of  natural  objects  and  facts.  Since  1880  the  A.  has  become 
a  general  organization,  including  very  many  young  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  not  a  few  professional  scientists  and  teachers,  who  recognize  its  value  as  an  educational 
power.  The  parent  chapter  is  that  at  Lenox.  Branch  chapters  take  their  names  from  the 
towns  where  they  are  formed,  and  must  consist  of  at  least  4  persons.  The  payment  of  a  small 
fee  enables  any  one  not  connected  with  a  chapter  to  become  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  parent  chapter,  and  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  A. ,  among  which  are  free  cor¬ 
respondence  and  exchange  with  naturalists,  and  free  assistance  from  specialists  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  science.  The  badge  is  a  Swiss  cross  ;  the  official  organ,  the  juvenile  magazine, 
St.  Nicholas.  Prizes  for  original  research  are  offered  by  the  A.  At  the  first  general  con¬ 
vention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.,  1884,  700  local  branches,  of  over  8000  members,  were 
reported. 

AGNEW,  Daniel  Hayes,  m.d. :  b.  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  where  he  practised  medi¬ 
cine  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  professor  of  surgery  at  the  university  of  Penn.  He  has 
become  widely  known  by  his  surgical  inventions  and  by  his  works,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Hydrocele,  and  Handbook  of  Practical  Anatomy. 

AGNOSTICISM  :  a  word  compounded  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  lack  and 
knowing,  to  express  the  doctrine  taught  of  late,  especially  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  but  clearly  traceable  in  much  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  and  frequently 
reappearing  in  speculative  thought — that  man  from  his  very  nature  is  incapable  of  form¬ 
ing  trustworthy  conclusions  concerning  the  being  of  a  God  or  his  own  relations  -to  the  in¬ 
finite.  His  mental  limitations,  it  is  asserted,  preclude  him  from  any  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
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solute,  the  unconditioned  ;  he  can  see  things  only  as  they  appear  to  him,  and  not  as  they 
are — phenomena,  not  noumena.  Knowledge  is  derived  exclusively  through  the  senses,  and 
is  simply  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race  ;  hence  everything  which  lies  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  sense  lies  also  outside  of  the  grasp  of  the  mental  faculties.  No  philosophical  basis 
of  certainty  is  attainable  on  any  subject  which  transcends  the  limits  of  human  experience. 
In  theology  this  school  of  thought  seeks  a  middle  ground  between  the  dogmatic  theist  and 
the  dogmatic  atheist,  claiming  to  avoid  affirming  with  the  one  or  denjdng  with  the  other, 
and  to  be  opposed  equally  to  both.  It  teaches  that  the  true  philosophy  is  to  find  out  what 
are  the  limitations  of  the  human  mind,  and  then  to  confine  the  activity  of  the  mental  fac¬ 
ulties  within  the  regions  of  the  “knowable,”  shunning  as  useless  all  speculations  con¬ 
cerning  the  “unknowable.”  Reasoners  against  this  doctrine  have  pointed  out  that  its 
difference  from  atheism  is  apparent  rather  than  substantial  ;  and  that  if  it  give  its  prin¬ 
ciples  their  full  development  it  cuts  away  its  own  foundation  ;  and,  further,  that,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  its  advocates,  it  manifestly  claims  to  know  and  to  assert  various  things  regard¬ 
ing  its  own  “  unknowable.”  Its  latest  utterances  show  signs  of  modification  at  the  hands 
of  its  cultured  adherents. 

*  AIDE-DE-CAMP,  in  the  U.  S.  army  is  ex-officio  an  assistant  adjutant-general. 
His  duties  and  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  British  A.  The  present  law  allows  two 
aide-de-camps  (lieutenants)  to  a  brigadier-general,  three  (captains  or  lieutenants)  to  a 
major-general,  two  and  a  military  secretary  (lieutenant-colonels)  to  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  six  (colonels)  to  a  general. 

AIKEN,  D.  Wyatt  :  b.  S.  C.,  1828  :  entered  the  confederate  service  in  1861  as  a  pri¬ 
vate,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  ;  was  wounded  at  Antietam  and  forced  to  resign.  In 
1877  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  congress. 

AKERMAN,  Amos  Tappan  :  1823-80  ;  b.  N.  H.  In  1842  he  graduated  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  college,  and  after  teaching  school  in  different  states  went  to  Georgia,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  in  the  confederate  quartermaster’s  department ;  after  the 
war  became  a  republican  ;  was  state  attorney  under  Governor  Bullock,  U.  S.  district 
attorney,  and  became,  1870,  attorney-general.  The  republican  members  of  the  Georgia 
legislature,  in  1873,  gave  him  their  votes  for  U.  S.  senator. 

AKKAS,  or  Ticki-Ticki  :  a  numerous  tribe  of  w.  central  Africa,  in  the  region  of  Welle 
river  beyond  the  Niam-Niam  country.  As  described  by  Miani  and  Chaille-Long,  they 
have  average  intelligence,  are  active  in  habits  and  skilled  hunters,  but  are  not  warlike. 
They  are  dwarfs,  and,  to  some  extent,  cannibals.  The  women  are  said  to  hunt  and  fight 
with  the  men.  * 

ALAMEDA:  a  t.  co-extensive  with  tp.  of  same  name  in  Alameda  co.,  Cal.;  on  a 
peninsula  on  e.  side  of  San  Francisco  bay,  9  m.  e.  s.  e.  of  San  Francisco,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  The  town  has  4  churches,  a  high  school,  rope  factory,  news¬ 
paper  office,  and  a  number  of  suburban  residences,  and  is  connected  by  a  steam-ferry  with 
San  Francisco.  Pop.  ’80,  5,708. 

ALBANI,  Emma  (stage  name  of  Emma  La  Jeunesse) :  b.  Canada,  1850  :  opera  singer, 
whose  first  public  appearance  was  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  when  but  12  years  old.  She  studied 
under  Duprez  of  Paris  and  Lamperti  of  Milan,  making  her  debut  at  Milan,  1870.  She 
married,  1878,  Mr.  Ernest  Gye  of  London.  Among  her  noted  impersonations  are  Elsa 
in  “  Lohengrin,”  Elizabeth  in  “  Tannhauser,”  Amina  and  Mignon. 

ALBERT,  JoiinS.:  1835-80.  Entering  the  U.  S.  naval  service  from  New  York  in 
1855,  he  became  chief-engineer,  1861,  and  was  very  efficient  during  the  war. 

ALBERTA  :  a  district  in  Canada,  formed  in  1882  out  of  the  n.  w.  territory,  con¬ 
taining  about  100,000  sq.m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Athabasca,  on  the  e.  by  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Assiniboia,  on  the  s.  by  the  U.  S. ,  and  on  the  w.  by  British  Columbia. 
A.  is  the  cattle-ranclie  district,  containing  the  Belly,  Battle  and  Bow  rivers.  Principal 
places,  1883,  Edmonton,  Rocky  Mountain  House,  Victoria,  Fort  Saskatchewan,  Hamilton, 
Calgary,  Old  Bow.  The  new  districts,  A.,  Athabasca,  Saskatchewan,  and  Assiniboia, 
have,  as  their  capital,  Regina,  in  the  latter  district.  The  Canada  Pacific  railroad  passes 
through  the  s.  portion  of  A. 

ALCORN,  James  Lusk  :  b.  Ill.,  1816  :  at  an  early  age  removed  to  Kentucky  ;  thence  to 
Mississippi,  where  he  served  for  16  years  in  the  legislature.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat;  again  elected,  1871,  taking  his  seat 
1872,  Mar.  4. 

ALCOTT,  May  (Madame  Ernest  Nieriker)  :  b.  Mass.,  1840-79:  daughter  of  A. 
Bronson  Alcott  ;  painter  of  still  life,  landscapes,  and  flowers.  She  studied  under  Hunt 
and  Rimmer  in  Boston  and  afterwards  in  London  and  in  Paris,  which  was  her  home  after 
her  marriage.  Her  copies  of  Turner’s  works  are  highly  prized  in  England.  She  published, 
1879,  Art  Studying  Abroad. 

*  ALDERMEN.  In  the  majority  of  American  cities  A.  are  a  legislative  body, 
having  limited  judicial  powers  in  matters  of  internal  police  regulation,  etc.,  though 
in  many  cities  they  hold  separate  courts  and  have  magisterial  powers  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  New  York  the  title  is  applied  to  the  members  of  the  city  council,  who  are 
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elected  by  the  people.  In  Philadelphia  the  title  was  abolished  in  1874  and  the  authority 
formerly  vested  in  officers  so  called  has  been  transferred,  with  slight  modifications,  to 
police  magistrates. 

ALDRICH,  Nelson  W. :  b.  R.  I.,  1841 :  he  received  an  academic  education,  but  be¬ 
came  a  merchant.  He  was  president  of  the  Providence  common  council,  1872-3  ;  mem¬ 
ber  of  state  general  assembly,  1875-6,  and  during  the  latter  year  speaker  ;  member  of 
XLVI.  and  XL VII.  congresses  ;  republican  member  U.  S.  senate,  1881-7. 

ALEKO  PASHA  (Prince  Alexander  Vogorides)  :  was  b.  in  Bulgaria,  1830,  and  is 
the  third  son  of  Prince  Alexander  Vogorides,  prominent  in  the  Crimean  war.  A.  in 
early  life  was  attached  to  diplomatic  corps  in  Berlin,  London,  and  Vienna,  and  was 
Turkish  ambassador  at  Vienna  for  a  short  time  during  the  Russian  war,  1877.  When 
e.  Roumelia  was  made  a  province,  1878,  he  was  appointed  governor-general,  but  resigned, 
1880,  suspecting  disaffection  in  the  national  assembly.  He  is  a  Christian  and  a  man  of 
culture. 

ALEUTS  :  natives  of  the  Aleutian  islands  (q.  v.).  In  appearance  they  closely  resemble 
the  Innuit  or  Esquimaux,  but  their  language  indicates  a  closer  affinity  with  certain 
Asiatic  races.  There  are  two  tribes,  the  Oonalaskans  and  the  Atklias.  At  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  islands,  1745,  they  numbered  about  10,000,  but  the  cruel  treatment  of 
their  Russian  masters  had  at  one  time  reduced  them  to  barely  1000.  The  census  of  1880 
gave  their  number  as  2,175,  but  they  have  since  been  considerably  thinned  out  by  a  pesti¬ 
lence.  A  large  majority  of  the  A.  have  become  Christianized. 

ALEXANDER,  Archibald,  m.d.  :  1817-82;  b.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  son  of  Archibald 
Alexander,  d.d.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  1836,  and  studied  medicine  at  uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  His  professional  life,  which  was  distinguished,  was  spent  in 
Princeton. 

ALEXANDER,  Barton  Stone  :  1819-78  ;  b.  Ky.  He  graduated,  West  Point,  1842  ; 
superintended,  1857-60,  the  erection  of  Minot’s  Ledge  lighthouse,  Boston  harbor,  and 
1861-5,  the  fortifications  of  Washington.  After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  1861,  he  was  made 
brevet  major  ;  1862,  brevet  lieutenant- colonel ;  1865,  brevet  colonel  and, brigadier-gen¬ 
eral.  He  had  charge  of  public  works  in  Maine,  1865-67,  when  he  was  appointed  senior 
engineer,  and  one  of  the  Pacific  board  engineers  for  fortifications. 

ALEXANDER,  William,  d.d.:  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe  :  b.  Londonderry, 
Ire.,  1824.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  ;  served  a  curacy  in  the  n.  of  Ireland  ;  was  appoint¬ 
ed  dean  of  Emly,  1864,  and  bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  1867.  He  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  periodical  literature,  has  published  Leading  Ideas  of  the  Gospel ,  The  Witness  of 
the  Psalms  to  Christ  and  Christianity ,  1877,  etc.  He  married  Miss  Cecil  Frances  Hum¬ 
phries,  author  of  Poems  on  Old  Testament  Subjects,  etc. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  Prince  of  Bulgaria  ;  b.  1857  ;  second  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg  (Hesse)  by  a  morganatic  marriage.  He  served  with  the  Russian  army  during 
the  war  with  Turkey  ;  subsequently  did  garrison  duty  at  Potsdam  as  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  Life  Guards.  He  was  elected  hereditary  prince  of  Bulgaria  by  the  assembly  of 
Notables  in  1879,  and  in  1881  was  invested  with  extraordinary  legislative  powers  for 
seven  years  by  a  vote  of  the  Grand  National  assembly. 

*  ALEXANDER  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  During  the  later  years  of  the  Czar’s 
reign  he  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assassination.  Attempts  at  his  life,  indeed,  had  been 
made  as  early  as  1866  and  again  in  1867,  but  these  had  been  the  harebrained  acts  of  in¬ 
dividual  malcontents,  and  had  little  political  significance.  A  daring  but  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  the  Nihilists,  1879,  Dec.  i,  to  blow  up  the  railway  train  on  which 
A.  was  travelling  to  Moscow.  A  terrible  explosion  occurred,  1880,  Feb.  17,  in  the  Winter 
palace,  St.  Petersburg,  which  narrowly  missed  its  object,  the  czar’s  life  being  saved  by  a 
combination  of  accidents.  In  Aug.,  1880,  A.  dissolved  the  hated  “Third  Section,”  or 
secret  police,  and  confided  dictatorial  power  into  the  hands  of  General  Melikoff.  The 
latter  was  favorably  known  as  a  liberal,  and  as  his  selection  was  looked  upon  as  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  revolutionists,  a  temporary  lull  occurred  in  the  activity  of  the  Nihilists  ;  but 
while  the  emperor  was  driving  through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  1881,  Mar.  13,  he  was 
assailed  by  a  party  of  conspirators,  struck  by  a  dynamite  bomb,  and  killed. 

* ALEXANDER  III.  (Alexander  Alexandrovitch),  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  ;  eldest  surviving  son  of  Alexander  II. :  was  proclaimed  emperor,  1881, 
Mar.  14  (N.S.),  the  day  after  his  father’s  assassination.  The  new  czar  was  36  years  of 
age.  He  bore  an  excellent  reputation  for  humanity,  courage,  and  personal  purity.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  taken  care  to  surround  himself  with  all  necessary  precautions,  has  rarely 
appeared  in  public,  and  has  lived  in  close  retirement  at  Gatchina,  he  showed  from  the 
first  that  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  intimidation.  In  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  Nihilists, 
he  caused  the  assassins  to  be  tried,  sentenced,  and  executed  ;  retained  the  conservative 
ministers  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  in  his  youth,  and  by  the  publication, 
Apr.,  1881,  of  a  manifesto  announcing  a  reactionary  policy,  secured  the  resignation  of 
The  liberal  members  of  the  ministry.  He  retained  the  odious  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
1  lie  police  continued  in  its  former  role  of  a  secret  and  ubiquitous  inquisition.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  has  entered  on  some  important  reforms,  has  corrected  many  of  the  abuses  in  the 
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civil  service  of  the  government,  dismissed  notorious  corruptionists,  and  exiled  the  un¬ 
worthy  favorites,  men  and  women,  who  had  cast  discredit  upon  his  father’s  admin¬ 
istration. 

*  ALEXANDRIA.  The  modern  city  is  built  partly  on  what  was  anciently  the 
island  of  Pharos  (now  a  peninsula)  and  partly  on  the  isthmus  connecting  it  with 
the  mainland.  The  ancient  city  was  on  the  mainland,  and  its  ruins,  which  are 
gradually  disappearing,,  cover  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  palace  of  the  khedive,  naval  and  military  hospitals,  a  naval  arsenal,  custom  house, 
bourse,  2  theatres,  and  numerous  mosques,  churches,  and  convents.  There  is  an  Ital¬ 
ian  college,  an  important  naval  school,  and  several  other  educational  institutions.  The 
Frank  or  European  quarter  of  the  town,  with  its  large  streets  and  squares,  excellent 
shops,  and  handsome  hotels  and  residences,  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  a  flourishing 
European  city.  The  place  Mehemet  Ali  is  in  this  part  of  the  town,  surrounded  by 
most  of  the  finest  shops  and  hotels,  consular  buildings,  and  huge  blocks  of  offices  ;  and  its 
centre,  which  is  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  fountains,  forms  an  agreeable  prom¬ 
enade.  A  striking  contrast  is  presented  by  the  Turkish  quarter,  where  the  houses  are 
mostly  small  and  unsightly  and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  A.  has  two  ports, 
the  e.  and  the  w.  The  latter  is  also  known  as  the  Old  Port,  and  the  improvements 
recently  introduced  here  by  English  contractors,  in  the  shape  of  a  breakwater  mole 
and  quays,  have  caused  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  Eastern  or  New  Port. 
A.  is  the  great  emporium  of  Egypt,  and  has  steam  communications  with  all  the  chief 
European  ports.  The  leading  exports  are  grain,  cotton,  cotton  seeds,  dates,  wool, 
gums.,  sugar,  rice,  beans,  senna,  and  hides  ;  the  leading  imports,  woollen  and  silk  goods, 
machinery  and  tools  of  various  descriptions,  coal,  timber,  petroleum,  drugs,  etc.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Nile  by  means  of  waterworks,  and  most  of  the 
streets  are  lighted  by  gas.  Pop.  1879.  212,054.  The  principal  event  in  the  recent 
history  of  A.  was  its  bombardment  by  British  ironclads  in  the  year  1882,  consequent  on 
the  rebellion  fomented  by  Arabi  Pasha.  Many  of  the  principal  buildings  were  destroyed 
or  injured  by  English  shells,  and  after  the  native  troops  had  withdrawn,  the  European 
quarter  was  plundered  and  fired  by  an  Egyptian  and  Arab  mob.  Whole  streets  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  $30,000,000.  See  Arabi  Pasha. 

ALFONSO  XII.,  King  of  Spain  :  b.  Madrid,  Nov.  28,  1857,  son  of  ex-queen  Isabella 
II.;  was  proclaimed  king,  Madrid,  1874,  Dec.  31.  He  married,  1878,  Jan.  3,  princess 
Maria  de  las  Mercedes  (youngest  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Montpensier),  who  d.  1878, 
June  26.  He  married,  1879,  Nov.  29,  archduchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  archduke  Charles  Ferdinand),  by  whom  he  has  two  daughters.  Returning  from 
an  informal  visit  to  Germany,  1883,  where  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  Uhlan  regiment  (a 
distinction  without  political  significance),  he  was  publicly  insulted  in  Paris,  and  war 
with  France  was  for  a  few  days  thought  probable.  At  the  opening  of  the  Cortes,  1883, 
A.  announced  the  extension  of  suffrage,  and  proposed  bills  for  civil  marriages  and  trial 
by  jury. 

ALGER,  Russell  A. :  b.  Ohio,  1836  :  received  academic  education  ;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1859.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  war  ;  colonel  5th  Michigan  cavalry;  brevetted 
major-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services.  A.  was  elected,  by  the  republicans, 
governor  of  Michigan,  1884. 

ALISON,  Sir  Archibald,  Bart.,  k.c.b.  :  son  of  the  historian  ;  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1826  : 
entered  the  army  in  1846  ;  served  in  the  Crimea  ;  in  India,  where  he  lost  an  arm  ;  in  the 
Ashantee  expedition,  1873-4,  and  in  Egypt,  1882.  He  received  rapid  promotion,,  be¬ 
coming  lieutenant-general,  1882.  Ill-health  forced  him  to  resign  in  the  following  May. 

ALLAN,  Sir  Hugh  :  1810-80.  He  came  from  Scotland  to  Canada  as  a  clerk,  1826, 
and  in  1835  became  a  shipbuilder  and  commission  merchant.  During  the  Canadian  re¬ 
bellion,  1837-8,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  finally  made  captain.  He 
helped  establish,  after  many  disasters,  the  Allan  line  of  screw-steamers,  and  was  one  of 
the  projectors  of  the  Canada  Pacific  railroad.  The  Montreal  Telegraph  Co.,  Canada  Inland 
Navigation  Co. ,  and  many  manufacturing  and  mining  companies  owed  their  success  largely 
to  his  enterprise.  He  was  knighted,  1871,  for  his  services  to  commerce.  He  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Canada.  * 

*  ALLEGHENY  CITY  has  also  4  national  banks,  4  savings  banks,  several  state 
and  private  banks,  and  a  public  library.  Its  50  churches  include  15  Pres,  of  vari¬ 
ous  branches,  10  Rom.  Cath.,  9  Meth.  Epis.,  3  Meth.,  2  Prot.  Epis.,  2  Bapt.,  2  Lutheran, 
1  Disciples,  and  1  Cong.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Allegheny  river  by 
means  of  extensive  water-works,  and  is  intersected  by  four  horse  railroads.  Three  news¬ 
papers — one  daily  and  two  weekly — are  published. 

ALLEN,  Alexander  Yiets  Griswold,  d.d.  :  b.  Otis,  Mass.,  1841  ;  educated  at 
Kenyon  college  and  Andover  theological  seminary.  He  was  rector  of  St.  John’s  church 
(Prot.  Epis.),  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1865-7  ;  and  since  1867 has  been  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Episcopal  theological  school,  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  has  published  Conti¬ 
nuity  of  Christian  Thought :  A  Study  of  Modern  Theology  in  the  Light  of  its  History,  1884. 
He  advances,  with  an  admirable  spirit,  views  whose  freshness  has  awakened  thought  and 
discussion. 
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ALLEN,  Grant  :  an  English  naturalist ;  since  1877  a  frequent  contributor  to  English 
and  American  periodicals,  treating  chiefly  of  plants  and  animals  a-s  affected  by  evolution. 
His  style  is  graceful,  and,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  persuasive,  his  bold  and  ingenious 
theories  appearing  the  result  of  most  careful  observation  and  systematic  study  ;  but  among 
purely  scientific  men  he  has  met  less  favor.  Among  his  published  works  are  Physiolog¬ 
ical  Esthetics,  Colin  Clout's  Calendar,  The  Color  Sense,  An  Evolutionist  at  Large,  Vignettes 
from  Nature,  Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees. 

ALLEN,  Joseph  Henry  :  b.  Mass.,  1820:  a  Unitarian  minister  and  author,  lecturer 
on  ecclesiastical  history  in  Harvard  university.  He  has  written,  besides  many  text-books. 
Ten  Discourses  on  Orthodoxy ,  Hebrew  Men  and  Times,  Christian  History  in  Three  Great 
Periods,  Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theology. 

ALLEN,  Thomas  :  1813-82  ;  b.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  After  brief  experience  as  a  lawyer  in 
New  York  and  a  journalist  in  Washington  he  setttled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  for  20 
years  he  was  a  railway  president,  projecting  and  building  over  1000  m.  of  railways.  In 
*1880  he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  Democrat. 

ALLISON,  William  B. :  b.  Perry,  O.,  1829  :  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Iowa  ;  in 
1857  became  a  republican  leader  ;  served  in  the  house  of  representatives,  1863-71  ;  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  1872,  re-elected,  1878  and  1884. 

ALLONGfi),  Auguste  :  b.  Paris  :  artist;  pupil  of  M.  L.  Cogniet.  He  has  been  called 
“  one  of  the  kings  of  charcoal,”  his  best-known  works  having  been  done  in  that  material. 
These  generally  represent  landscapes  with  water,  as  in  his  “Brook  in  Morvan”  and  “  Mill 
of  the  Soucy.”  His  little  book,  Charcoal  Drawing,  is  an  authority  in  its  department. 

*  ALLOWANCES,  Officers’.  The  policy  of  the  U.  S.  government  in  regard  to 
the  A.,  or  emoluments,  as  they  are  more  usually  styled,  granted  to  army  officers,  has 
been  less  liberal  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers.  During 
the  civil  war  many  complaints  were  made  that  the  A.  were  neither  sufficient  nor  properly 
graduated.  Among  the  retrenchments  which  pressed  most  heavily  upon  officers  in  active 
service  were  the  withholding  of  equipment  money  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign, 
of  marching  A.,  of  A.  for  barrack  furniture,  and  of  indemnity  for  losses  in  the  field. 
Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  franking  and  similar  privileges  were  sub¬ 
jected  by  civilians,  there  was  a  certain  wisdom  in  guarding  against  similar  scandals 
in  the  army.  But,  at  all  events,  the  whole  matter  has  been  adjusted  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  by  the  act  of  July  15,  1870,  which  abolishes  all  A.,  substituting  instead  an  increased 
rate  of  pay,  graduated  according  to  the  rank  of  the  officer.  A  subsequent  clause,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  A.  of  fuel,  forage,  and  quarters  in  kind,  and  also  makes  provision  for 
mileage  in  certain  exceptional  cases. 

ALPENA  :  a  city,  cap.  of  Alpena  co.,  Mich.,  on  Thunder  bay,  125  m.  n.  e.  of  Sag¬ 
inaw  city.  Pop.  ’80,  6,153.  Principal  export,  lumber.  It  has  2  foundries,  3  shingle- 
mills,  2  planing-mills,  10  saw-mills,  2  banks,  a  union  school,  2  newspaper  offices,  and 
7  churches. 

ALSINA,  Adolfo  :  1829-77  ;  b.  Buenos  Ayres  :  first  gained  celebrity  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer,  and  was  always  noted  for  patriotism,  energy,  and  eloquence.  He  was  governor  of 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  1866-8  ;  vice-president  of  the  republic,  1868-72  ;  and  minister 
of  war  and  marine,  1876-7. 

ALTRUISM  (Latin  alter,  another)  :  a  word  introduced  by  the  Positivists,  followers  of 
the  French  philosopher  Comte,  as  the  opposite  of  egoism  or  selfishness.  It  signifies  a  love 
for  others  and  a  due  regard  for  their  feelings  and  interests.  A.  is  looked  upon  by  Posi¬ 
tivists  as  the  crowning  virtue  of  their  system,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  perfected  indi¬ 
vidual  will  find  not  only  his  duty  but  his  chief  pleasure.  We  die,  they  say,  but  our 
actions  live  after  us  and  bear  fruit  to  the  most  distant  ages.  The  consciousness  of  this 
survival  of  the  results  of  our  actions  must  be  a  constant  incentive  to  righteousness,  and 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his  life  has  been  a  useful  one  to  the  race  is  offered  to  the 
just  man  as  the  only  substitute  for  the  Christian’s  hope  of  immortality.  This  doctrine 
has  been  eloquently  phrased  by  George  Eliot,  in  her  later  years  the  greatest  of  all  the  Posi¬ 
tivists,  in  her  lines  beginning  “  O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible  !”  But  the  average  man 
may  find  little  comfort  or  incentive  to  duty  in  thinking  that  after  he  is  annihilated  he 
will  have  smoothed  the  pathway  of  other  men  in  their  progress  to  a  similar  annihilation — 
a  view  entertainingly  presented  by  Mallock  in  “  Ls  Life  worth  Living?" 

ALVELOZ  :  a  plant  found  in  Brazil,  whose  medicinal  properties  are  said  to  cure 
cancer.  Of  several  cases  tested  by  Dr.  Smith  Townsend,  health  officer,  D.  C.,  one  is  re¬ 
ported  as  favorable  to  these  claims. 

ALVORD,  Benjamin  :  b.  Rutland,  Vt.,  1813  :  graduated  at  West  Point,  1833  ;  served 
at  various  frontier  posts  in  the  Mexican  war  and  in  the  civil  war  ;  was  made  brevet  colonel 
and  brevet  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.,  1865;  and  brigadier-general  and  paymaster- general 
1882.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  1882. 

ALVORD,  Thomas  Gold  :  b.  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  1810  ;  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1828  ; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1832  ;  since  1844  has  been  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  the  New' 
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York  state  assembly  ;  was  speaker  of  the  assembly  1858-64  and  ’79  ;  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state,  1865-6,  and  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  1867-8. 

AMALIE  AUGUSTA  :  1801-77  :  ex-queen  of  Saxony,  daughter  of  Maximilian  I.  of 
Bavaria.  She  married,  1822,  John,  king  of  Saxony.  The  morality  and  high  culture  of 
their  court  at  Dresden  was  exceptional,  and  their  popularity  with  their  subjects  very  great. 

AMAURY-DUYAL,  Eugene  Emmanuel  :  b.  France,  1808  :  decorative  and  portrait 
painter.  A  pupil  of  Ingres,  he  exhibited  his  first  work  in  1838,  and  soon  became  an 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Among  his  works  are  “Psyche,”  “  The  Birth  of  Venus,” 
and  “  Daphnis  and  Chloe.” 

AMBERLEY,  John,  Viscount :  1842-76  ;  a  British  statesman,  son  of  Earl  Russell  : 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  represented  Nottingham  as  a  liberal,  1866-8. 
His  Analysis  of  Religious  Belief,  published  posthumously,  and  without  the  advantage 
of  a  final  revision,  caused  considerable  sensation. 

AMBLYCHILA  :  an  American  beetle  of  the  Cicendelidse  family,  found  in  the  Pacific 
states  and  as  far  e.  as  Kansas.  It  has  the  third  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  longer  than 
the  fourth,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  very  short,  while  the  epipleurae  are  wide. 
It  appears  only  in  the  evening  and  at  night,  except  on  cloudy  and  rather  warm  days. 
During  rain  or  cold  it  remains  concealed.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  sometimes  on  excre- 
mentitious  matter.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  A.  cylindnformis. 

AMBROS,  August  Wilhelm  :  1816-76  ;  b.  Bohemia  :  an  eminent  pianist,  composer. 
Uiusical  critic,  and  historian.  His  History  of  Music ,  on  which  he  was  engaged  from  1860 
until  his  death,  and  which  was  left  unfinished  with  the  4th  vol. ,  is  a  masterly  work.  His 
compositions  include  pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  2  masses,  etc. 

*  AMBULANCE.  In  the  U.  S.  the  term  is  usually  confined  to  small  spring  wagons, 
drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  and  provided  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  convey¬ 
ing  the  wounded.  In  each  division  of  the  army  these  wagons  are  organized  into  a  corps 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  an  A.  officer.  Railway  cars  and  steamboats  are  also 
fitted  up  with  conveniences  for  transporting  patients  to  more  remote  and  permanent 
hospitals.  The  American  A.  system,  perfected  during  the  civil  war,  has  now  been 
adopted  by  most  of  the  civilized  nations. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  Society  of  •  an  organization  formed  in  New  York,  1877, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  yearly  exhibition  to  which  works  of  art  should  be  admit¬ 
ted  on  a  basis  of  merit  alone,  and  for  promoting  social  intercourse  among  artists.  This 
society  is  allied  with  various  progressive  movements,  such  as  the  removal  of  duty  on  artistic 
productions  and  the  opening  of  free  Sunday  exhibitions,  and  has  strongly  affected  and 
stimulated  American  art. 

AMES,  Adelbeht  :  b.  Me.,  1835:  graduated  at  West  Point,  1861;  distinguished 
himself  in  several  engagements  during  the  war,  rising  to  be  brevet  major-general  U.  S.  A. ; 
was  appointed  provisional  governor  of  Mississippi,  1868  ;  elected  U.  S.  senator  from 
that  state,  1870  ;  governor,  1874  ;  was  impeached  and  resigned,  1876,  removing  to  Minne¬ 
sota. 

AMES,  Olivek:  1806-77:  at  his  father’s  death,  1861,  he  and  his  brother  Oakes  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  shovels  at  Easton,  Mass. ,  realizing  immense  profits 
from  swords  and  shovels  supplied  to  the  union  army.  They  took  a  prominent  part  in 
building  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Oakes’s  death  in  1873  left  Oliver  the  head  of  the  firm. 

AMHERST:  a  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  including  Williamsville  and  other  villages. 
Pop.  ’80,  4,519.  There  is  a  notable  sulphur  spring,  and  hydraulic  cement  is  produced. 

AMICIS,  Edmondo  de  :  b.  Oneglia,  Italy,  1846.  He  began  his  career  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  Italian  independence,  but  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Victor  Emmanuel  he 
abandoned  the  service  for  literature,  having  already  made  a  successful  first  appearance  in  his 
Sketches  of  Military  Life,  1868.  He  has  written  a  number  of  poems  and  short  stories,  and 
published  accounts  of  his  travels  in  Spain,  Holland,  and  Morocco,  and  of  his  visits  to 
London,  Paris,  and  Constantinople.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  and  other  languages. 

AMIEL,  Henri  Frederic  :  1821-81  :  Swiss  author,  and,  after,  1849,  professor  in  the 
university  of  Geneva.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  Journal  Intime,  a  posthumous 
work,  full  of  passion,  originality,  powerful  thought,  and  masterly  description. 

AMMONIA  ENGINE  :  a  machine  devised  by  Professor  J ohn  Gangee.in  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  substitute  ammonia  for  steam.  Ammonia  is  converted  into  gas  under  high  press¬ 
ures,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  and  has  much  greater  expansive  force  than 
steam.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  dispose  of  the  gas  after  it  has  acted  on  one  end  of  the 
piston,  and  to  return  it  to  its  receptacle  in  the  form  of  a  liquid— a  difficulty  which,  the 
inventor  claims,  lias  been  overcome.  There  are  high  and  low-pressure  boilers  attached  to 
the  engine  ;  the  high-pressure  boiler  converts  the  liquid  ammonia  into  gas,  which  moves 
the  piston  during  "its  expansion,  the  engine  meanwhile  being  operated  by  the.  low-press¬ 
ure  boiler.  The  gas  cools,  shrinks,  and  is  discharged  into  the  low-pressure  boiler,  which 
is  thus  constantly"  receiving  ammonia  and  heat  from  the  high-pressure  boiler.  The  ex- 
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cess  of  ammonia  in  the  liquid  form  is  passed  back  to  the  higli-pressure  boiler,  while 
the  excess  of  heat  is  converted  into  the  force  which  moves  the  engine.  If  the  machine 
were  put  into  practical  use,  it  would  furnish  power  without  fuel,  and  at  remarkably 
little  expense.  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  echoing  the  opinions  of  many  scientists,  asserts 
that  this  engine  contradicts  a  fundamental  law  of  gases.  There  is  no  source  of  external 
cold,  and  no  escape  for  the  vapor  except  that  furnished  by  the  engine  itself  ;  vapor  can¬ 
not  be  forced  back  into  the  boiler  ;  “a  gas  when  condensed  generates  the  same  amount 
of  heat  and  exerts  the  same  pressure  as  in  expanding  all  the  power  expended  in  its 
expansion  is  used  up  again  in  the  process  of  contracting  and  heating  ;  ammonia  cannot 
be  used  for  the  necessary  external  cold  ;  the  theory  cannot  hold  unless  based  upon  some 
new  discovery  in  the  properties  of  matter  ;  and  the  inventor  does  not  claim  that  such  a 
discovery  has  been  made. 

ANDERSON,  Larz  :  1805-78  ;  b.  Ky. :  a  capitalist  and  philanthropist,  prominently 
connected  with  many  charities  and  public  enterprises  in  Cincinnati. 

ANDERSON,  Mary  :  b.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  1859.  Her  father,  General  Anderson,  was 
killed  in  the  civil  war,  and  her  mother  married  Dr.  Hamilton  Griffin  and  removed  with 
him  to  Louisville,  Ky.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Miss  A.  began  to  study  for  the  stage  under 
Charlotte  Cushman.  Her  debut  was  made  in  the  character  of  Juliet  at  Macauley’s  theatre, 
Louisville,  1875,  Nov.  27.  She  was  immediately  successful,  and  was  engaged  for  other 
roles  at  the  same  theatre.  Next  year  she  appeared  in  the  principal  western  cities,  and  in 
the  season  of  1877-8  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York.  In  1883  she  visited  England, 
appearing  at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  Sept.  1,  in  the  character  of  Parthenia.  Her  reception 
"was  so  flattering  that  her  stay  was  greatly  prolonged. 

ANDERSON,  Rasmus  Bjorn  :  b.  Albion,  Wis.,  1846.  He  has  held  various  professor¬ 
ships,  and  since  1875  has  been  professor  of  Scandinavian  languages  and  literature  in  the 
university  of  Wisconsin.  Besides  contributions  to  periodicals  and  encyclopaedias  he  has 
published  America  Not  Discovered  by  Columbus,  1874  ;  Norse  Mythology,  1875  ;  Viking  Tales 
of  the  North,  1877,  and  numerous  translations.  President  Cleveland,  in  1885,  appointed  him 
minister  resident  and  consul-general  to  Denmark. 

ANDERSON,  Richard  H. :  1816-79  ;  b.  S.  C. :  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842  ;  served 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  rose  to  captain  of  dragoons ;  resigned  in  1861  and  entered  the 
confederate  service  as  colonel  of  infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  reached  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-general. 

ANDREWS  :  a  co.  in  Texas,  formed,  1876  ;  bounded  w.  by  New  Mexico  ;  part  of 
Llano  Estacado,  unorganized  and  attached  to  Shackelford  for  judicial  purposes. 

ANDREWS,  Charles  Bartlett  :  b.  Sunderland,  Me.,  1834:  educated  at  Amherst 
college.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  senate,  1868-9  ;  of  the  legislature,  1878  ; 
governor  1879-81  ;  and  has  been,  since  1882,  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  Connecticut. 

ANDREWS,  Joseph  :  1806-73  ;  b.  Mass.:  engraver.  He  began  to  study  art  at  the 
age  of  15  ;  in  1835  visited  London  and  Paris,  and  again  in  1840,  wdien  he  engraved  a 
series  of  portraits  for  the  historical  gallery  at  Versailles.  Among  the  numerous  por¬ 
traits  of  Americans  engraved  by  him  are  those  of  “  Washington”  (after  Stuart)  and 
“  Oliver  Wolcott”  (after  Trumbull). 

ANTHONY,  Adrian  Varick  Stout  :  b.  New  York,  1835  :  engraver.  His  profes¬ 
sional  life  has  been  spent  chiefly  in  New  York  and  Boston  in  the  employ  of  the  leading 
publishing  houses.  Among  the  books  the  illustrations  of  which  he  engraved  are  Snow 
Bound,  The  Skeleton  in  Armor,  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

ANTIVARI  :  a  seaport  of  Montenegro,  setoff  from  Albania,  1878,  by  the  treaty  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  It  is  about  18  m.  n.  w.  of  Scutari ;  has  an  excellent  harbor  not  accessible  to  vessels 
of  war.  Pop.  about  7,200. 

APACHE  :  a  co.  in  Ari.  formed,  1879,  from  part  of  Yavapai.  Pop.  ’80,3,398 — 4  col¬ 
ored,  62  Chinese,  1,819  Indians. 

APOSTASIA :  a  natural  order  of  perennial  plants,  nearly  allied  to  orchideae,  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  style  and  3-celled  ovary  ;  containing  but  2  genera — Apostasia  and 
Neuwiedia — and  few  species,  natives  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  trans-Gangetic  India. 

APPALACHIAN  CLUB  :  an  organization  formed  in  Boston,  about  1876,  for  the 
thorough  exploration  of  mountains,  particularly  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  physical  geography,  geology,  hydrography,  zoology,  and  botany,  thus  re¬ 
sembling  the  Alpine  clubs  of  other  countries.  Its  membership,  which  is  not  limited  to 
residents  of  New  England,  comprises  a  large  and  enthusiastic  body  of  professional  and 
amateur  students,  who  aid  the  scientist  by  their  discoveries  and  observations,  and  add  to 
the  safety  and  pleasure  of  the  tourist,  by  cutting  paths  to  mountain  summits,  marking 
roads,  preventing  the  disfigurement  of  natural  scenery,  etc.  The  organ  of  the  club  is  a 
bi-monthly  magazine,  Appalachia,  pub. ,  Boston. 

APPLETON,  John  Adams  :  1817-81,  son  of  Daniel.  In  1848,  on  the  retirement 
of  his  father,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  New  York,  and 
from  that  day  until  his  death  was  practically  the  business  manager  of  the  firm. 
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APPLETON,  Thomas  Gold:  1812-84  ;  son  of  Nathan ;  bro. -in-law  of  the  poet 
Longfellow  :  a  noted  wit  and  raconteur  of  Boston,  a  public-spirited  citizen  who  contrib¬ 
uted  money  and  influence  to  many  of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  that  city,  an 
amateur  painter  of  some  distinction,  and  the  author  of  A  Nile  Journal,  Syrian  Sunshine , 
A  Sheaf  of  Papers,  Windfalls,  etc. 

*APPREHEND.  This  term,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  applied  to  taking  into  cus¬ 
tody  in  criminal  cases,  and  arrest  in  civil  actions.  In  practice,  however,  the  distinction 
is  not  followed,  and  both  are  included  under  the  term  arrest.  The  provisions  of  law 
which  govern  arrests  are  purely  statutory,  and  vary  in  the  different  States.  In  general, 
arrests  may  be  made  : 

1st.  By  a  peace  officer  under  a  warrant.  The  officer  should  inform  the  offender  that  he 
acts  under  a  warrant,  and,  if  required,  must  exhibit  it.  Such  an  officer  may  break  open 
any  door  or  window  of  any  building  to  execute  the  warrant. 

2d.  By  a  peace  officer,  without  a  warrant.  This  may  be  done  when  the  crime  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  officer’s  presence,  or  when  the  person  lias  committed  a  felony,  or  when 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  has. 

3d.  By  a  private  person.  This  may  be  for  a  crime  committed  in  his  presence,  or 
when  he  knows  that  the  person  has  committed  a  felony,  although  it  was  not  done  in  his 
presence.  Any  officer  may  call  upon  a  citizen  to  aid  him  in  executing  a  warrant,  and 
the  person  summoned  must  lend  his  assistance.  Arrests  for  minor  offences,  called  misde¬ 
meanors,  will  not  in  general  be  made  in  the  night-time  nor  on  Sunday,  except  by  special 
authorization  of  a  magistrate,  and  except,  of  course,  where  the  offender  is  taken  in  the 
act.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  felonies. 

* APPROVER,  or  Prover.  This  term  is  not  used  in  the  U.  S.  The  law  as  to 
the  testimony  of  accomplices  is,  however,  very  similar  to  the  law  of  England.  Such  testi¬ 
mony  is  received  with  great  caution,  and  in  many  states,  as  in  New  York,  the  statute 
provides  that  a  conviction  cannot  be  had  upon  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  accom¬ 
plices. 

ARABI  PASHA  :  Ahmed  Arabi  Bey  :  b.  abt.  1837,  of  fellah  parents,  in  Charkieh, 
a  province  of  Lower  Egypt :  an  Egyptian  military  revolutionist.  He  joined  the  army  at 
an  early  age,  was  dismissed  by  Said  Pasha,  but  reinstated  by  his  successor,  Ismail.  As  early 
as  1876  he  seems  to  have  begun  his  efforts  to  foment  the  discontent  of  the  people  and  sol¬ 
diers  against  foreign  interference  in  Egyptian  affairs.  Sept.,  1881,  he  boldly  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  rising,  which  demanded  the  establishment  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government  in  Egypt.  The  newly-appointed  khedive,  Tewfik  Pasha,  was  forced  to 
accept  a  ministry  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  Arabi,  who  was  made  minister  of  war, 
with  the  title  of  pasha.  When  it  was  found  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  English  and  French  controllers-general  and  the  removal  of  foreigners  from 
all  positions  of  influence,  the  English  government  intervened,  bombarded  Alexandria, 
which  was  held  by  the  rebels,  July  11,  drove  them  from  the  city,  and  inflicted  a  decisive 
defeat  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  Sept.  12.  A.  shortly  afterward  surrendered,  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  rebellion,  and  was  sentenced  to  death,  Dec.  3.  The  sentence  was  com¬ 
muted  by  the  khedive  to  exile  on  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

ARANSAS  :  a  co.  in  Tex.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  ’80,  996.  Co.  seat,  Rockport. 

ARAPAHOE  :  a  co.  in  s.  w.  Kansas  :  formed  1873  ;  partly  drained  by  Cimarron 
river  ;  the  surface  is  an  undulating  prairie,  576  sq.  m.  Pop.  ’80,  3. 

♦ARCHAEOLOGY.  Within  the  past  few  years  important  discoveries  made  in 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria  have  materially  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  condition  of  the  liistorical  nations.  The  work  begun  by  M.  Auguste  Mariette,  who 
for  29  years  had  been  occupied  in  unearthing  the  buried  treasures  of  Egypt,  was,  on 
his  death  in  1881,  taken  up  by  M.  Maspero  and  Dr.  Brugsch.  The  pyramids  opened  by 
Mariette  were  explored,  and  a  number  of  important  inscriptions,  royal  mummies,  sculpt¬ 
ures,  sarcophagi,  etc. ,  were  brought  to  light.  In  1882  an  entrance  was  discovered  to  the 
pyramid  of  Senefru  at  Meydoum,  but  no  monuments  of  special  interest  were  found  within 
it.  The  examination  of  the  documents,  which  from  an  unknown  antiquity  had  accumulated 
in  the  library  of  Assurbanipal  at  Nineveh,  and  the  discovery,  1881,  of  a  library  of  even 
older  date  at  Sippara,  Babylonia,  have  settled  many  vexed  questions  of  chronology,  and 
have  yielded  indubitable  evidence  of  the  high  civilization  to  which  the  Clialdasan  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  nations  had  attained  at  a  remote  antiquity — a  civilization  which  increases  instead  of 
decreasing  the  further  back  we  trace  it,  and  which  finds  no  earlier  parallel  in  the  history  of 
European  nations  than  the  period  of  highest  Athenian  culture.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  opponents  of  evolution.  Much  new  information  has 
been  obtained  in  regard  to  the  nation  called  the  Hittites  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Kheta  in  ancient  Egyptian  records,  proving  that  abt.  b.  c.  1700-1200  they  were  a 
mighty  people  in  w.  Asia,  whose  empire  extended  from  their  capital  at  Kadesh,  on  the 
Orontes,  to  the  HSgean  sea.  They  were  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  and  held  the  balance  of  power  between  them.  They  had  two  capitals,  Car- 
chemisli  and  Kadesh.  The  latter  was  identified,  1881,  by  Lieut.  Conder. 

*  ARCHBISHOP.  The  only  archbishops  in  the  U.  S.  are  those  of  the  R.  C. 
church,  now  12  in  number.  Up  to  1789  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  that  church  in 
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this  country  continued  under  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  London  (England)  district,  the 
local  superior  being  Father  John  Carroll,  of  Baltimore.  In  1789  Baltimore  was  erected 
into  an  episcopal  see,  and  Father  Carroll  became  bp.  In  1808,  after  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  and  Boston  had  been  erected  into  sees,  Baltimore  was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank, 
Father  Carroll  becoming  the  first  A.,  as  he  had  been  the  first  bp.,  in  this  country.  The 
dates  of  the  establishments  of  other  archiepiscopal  sees  in  this  country  are  as  follows 
— the  first  date  being  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  see,  and  the  second  of  its  elevation 
to  a  metropolis  :  Oregon  City,  1846,  1846  ;  St.  Louis,  1826,  1847  ;  New  Orleans,  1793, 
1850  ;  New  York,  1808,  1850  ;  Cincinnati,  1822,  1850  ;  San  Francisco,  1853,  1853  ;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  1844,  1875  ;  Boston,  1808,  1875  ;  Philadelphia,  1809,  1875  ;  Santa  Fe,  1850, 
1875  ;  Chicago,  1844,  1880. 

ARCHER,  James  :  a  British  artist,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  1824  :  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  acad.,  1858  ;  left  Scotland  for  London,  1862  ;  has  exhibited  historical 
and  other  paintings  in  the  Royal  acad.,  but  since  1871  has  devoted  himself  to  portrait 
painting.  He  visited  the  U.  S.,  1885. 

ARDITI,  Luigi  :  b.  Crescentino,  Piedmont,  Italy,  1822  :  educated  as  a  violinist  in 
the  conservatoire  at  Milan  ;  lias  filled  the  post  of  musical  director  in  various  places  in 
Italy  and  America,  and  in  London,  and  has  composed  2  operas — The  Spy  and  The  Kiss — 
besides  numerous  songs,  etc. 

ARETHUSE^E  :  a  tribe  of  orchidaceous  plants,  found  principally  in  south  temper¬ 
ate  regions  (Australia) ;  usually  terrestrial ;  with  terminal,  lid-like  anther,  pulpy  or  pow¬ 
dery  pollen,  and  numbering  18  principal  genera,  such  as  the  vanilla  of  commerce,  and  in 
North  America,  Arethusa,  Calopogon,  and  Pogonia. 

*  ARIZONA.  The  territory,  according  to  later  and  more  accurate  surveys,  con¬ 
tains  113,916  sq.  m.,  or  72,906,240  acres,  which  may  be  subdivided  as  follows  :  20,000,000 
acres  of  more  or  less  arable  land  ;  10,000,000  of  timber-land  covered  largely  by  under¬ 
growth  ;  35,000,000  of  grazing  land  ;  and  an  equal  area  of  deserts,  some  of  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  destitute  of  vegetation,  while  others  produce  a  little  bunch  grass.  Its  population 
in  1880  was  40,440,  including  5280  colored  people,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Ind¬ 
ians.  The  civilized  Indians  are,  by  treaty  with  Mexico,  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  they  are  not  regarded  as  such.  The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the 
same  year  showed  a  total  of  $9,270,214,  of  which  $3,922,961  represented  real  estate,  and 
$5,347,253  personal  property.  As  the  amount  of  land  that  is  available  for  profitable 
agriculture  is  very  small,  this  industry  is  comparatively  unimportant.  In  1880  there  were 
only  767  farms  in  the  territory,  comprising  a  total  area  of  13,277  acres  and  producing 
34,746  bushels  of  corn,  136,427  bushels  of  wheat,  239,051  bushels  of  barley,  and  564 
bushels  of  oats.  The  pasture  land  is  abundant,  and  much  of  it  excellent.  The  extension 
of  agriculture  in  the  neighboring  state  of  California  has  caused  many  flockmasters  to  em¬ 
igrate  with  their  sheep  to  A.  The  most  nutritious  grass  is  the  grama,  which  is  short  and 
grows  in  bunches  scattered  at  intervals.  Intermingled  with  this  grass  is  the  hardly  less 
valuable  mesquite  and  the  much  inferior  saccatone.  These  grasses  are  usually  found 
at  an  elevation  of  from  3000  to  6000  feet.  But  the  chief  wealth  of  A.  lies  in  its 
metals  and  minerals,  which  in  abundance  and  variety  probably  surpass  those  of  any  other 
state  or  territory.  Gold  and  silver  lodes  have  been  found  in  every  district  of  A. 
that  has  been  explored,  and  the  mining  and  working  of  these  ores  now  form  the  chief  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  coal,  cinnabar,  salt,  and 
borax  also  abound.  Opal  pebbles,  garnets,  sapphires,  malachite,  and  other  precious 
stones  have  been  found,  and  it  is  even  believed  that  diamonds  may  exist.  Hitherto  the 
great  obstacles  to  successful  mining  and  prospecting  operations  have  been  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians  and  the  difficulty  of  transportation  over  a  rough  and  rocky  country.  But  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Apaches  and  other  savage  tribes  have  now  been  either  exterminated 
or  gathered  into  reservations,  where  they  are  taught  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  which  traverses  the  territory,  has  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  transportation.  The  manufactures  are  few  and  unimportant.  In  1880  there  were 
66  factories  of  various  kinds,  the  annual  products  of  which  were  valued  at  $618,365. 

ARIZONA  :  a  co.  in  New  Mexico,  which  originally  embraced  the  country  now  con¬ 
stituting  Arizona  terr.  Pop.  ’60,  6,461  ;  Indians,  4,040. 

*ARKANSAS.  The  census  reports  show  that  the  population  of  A.  had  almost 
doubled  between  1870-80.  In  the  former  year  it  numbered  484,471,  in  the  latter 
802,525.  The  last  figures  comprise  591,531  whites  and  210,994  colored  people,  includ¬ 
ing  among  the  colored  133  Chinese  and  195  Indians.  Agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits 
still  are  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  staple  products  are  cotton  and  Ind¬ 
ian  corn  and  wheat.  There  were  in  1879  1,042,976  acres  devoted  to  cotton,  yielding  in 
that  year  608,256  bales  ;  1,298,310  acres  to  Indian  corn,  yielding  24,156,417  bushels  ;  and 
204,131  to  wheat,  yielding  1,269,730  bushels.  As  a  cotton  state  A.  stands  fifth  in 
the  union,  while  in  the  quantity  produced  to  the  acre  it  is  exceeded  only  by  Missouri  and 
Louisiana.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  fully  6,000,000  acres  within  the  state  which  are 
suited  to  cotton-culture.  The  census  of  1880  gives  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to 
live-stock  :  Horses,  146,333  ;  mules  and  asses,  87,082  ;  working-oxen,  25,444  ;  milch  cows, 
249,407  ;  other  cattle,  433,392  ;  sheep,  246,757  ;  swine,  1,565,098.  The  number  of  farms, 
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according  to  tlie  same  census,  was  94,443  as  against  49,424  in  1870.  Railroad  facilities 
have  increased  enormously  in  the  last  few  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1870  there  was 
only  one  important  railroad,  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  and  the  total  mileage  was 
only  128  m.  At  the  end  of  1883  there  were  15  railroads,  whose  total  length  amounted  to 

l, 726  m.  The  local  lines  were  as  follows  :  Arkansas  Midland,  of  which  only  50  m.,  from 
Helena  to  Clarendon,  were  in  operation  ;  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  from  Hope  to  Ozan,  18£ 

m.  ;  Batesville  and  Brinkley,  from  Brinkley  to  Colona,  25  m.  ;  Dardanelle  and  Russellville, 
from  Dardanelle  to  Russellville,  4|  m.  ;  Eureka  Springs,  from  Seligman,  Mo.,  to  Eureka 
Springs,  18£  m. ;  Hot  Springs  branch,  from  Malvern  to  Hot  Springs,  25  m. ;  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith,  from  Argenta  to  Fort  Smith,  168  m.;  Little  Rock,  Mississippi  river  and 
Texas,  from  Little  Rock  to  Arkansas  city,  with  branches,  170  m. ;  Memphis  and  Little  Rock, 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Little  Rock,  135  m. ;  Rogers  and  Bentonville,  7  m.,  and  Searcy 
and  West  Point,  7f  m.  The  great  railway  systems  that  traverse  the  stateLare  the  Kansas 
city,  Springfield  and  Memphis,  144  m.;  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  100  m.;  St.Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern,  506  m. ,  and  Texas  and  St.  Louis,  355  m.  within  the  state.  Many 
of  the  roads  were  built  under  votes  of  state  aid  by  the  legislature,  but  the  state  has  since 
repudiated  the  bonds  created  on  this  account.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  published  in  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  1884  ;  9  daily,  145  weekly,  3 
semi-monthly  and  7  monthly.  All  these  papers  are  English  with  the  exception  of  1  German 
weekly.  The  census  of  ’80  showed  only  117  periodicals.  The  number  of  persons  of  ten  years 
old  and  upward  who  were  unable  to  read  was  by  the  same  authority  placed  at  153,299,  be¬ 
ing  28.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  that  age,  while  there  were  202,015,  or  38  per 
cent,  who  could  not  write.  About  one  half  of  the  latter  class  (103,473)  were  colored. 
The  public-school  system  was  established  in  1868,  and  is  increasing  in  efficiency  every 
year.  In  the  school  year  of  1879-80,  70,972  youth  of  school  age  (6  to  21  years)  were  en¬ 
rolled  out  of  a  total  of  247,574.  The  entire  number  of  sclioolliouses  was  785,  employing 
1827  teachers. 

The  year  1874  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  A.  The  election  of 
1872  had  resulted  in  the  installation  of  Elisha  Baxter,  republican,  as  governor.  The  rival 
candidate,  Joseph  Brooks,  who  was  supported  by  a  coalition  of  liberal  republicans  and  dem¬ 
ocrats,  claimed  that  this  result  had  been  reached  by  fraud,  and  after  numerous  appeals  to 
the  courts,  the  dispute  finally  culminated  in  April,  1874,  in  an  armed  collision  at  Little 
Rock  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  candidates.  Both  Brooks  and  Baxter  made  ur¬ 
gent  appeals  for  federal  aid.  On  May  15  President  Grant  formally  recognized  Baxter  as 
the  lawful  governor,  whereupon  Brooks  disbanded  his  troops  and  retired  from  the  con¬ 
test.  At  an  election  held  in  June  of  the  same  year  an  overwhelming  popular  majority 
decided  upon  the  holding  of  a  constitutional  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
1868.  A  new  constitution  was  accordingly  framed,  largely  in  the  interests  of  the  south¬ 
ern  elements  in  the  state,  doing  away  with  many  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the  ‘  ‘  re¬ 
construction”  element,  and  restoring  the  organic  law  of  the  state  to  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  the  antebellum  system.  This  constitution  was  ratified  Oct.  13  by  a  majority  of  53,890 
votes,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  103,504,  and  is  still  (1885)  in  force. 

*ARMOR  PLATES.  All  the  British  armored  men-of-war  built  between  1860  and  1876 
were  plated  solely  with  iron,  and  in  that  period  the  thickness  of  the  plates  had  increased 
from  4-£  to  14  inches,  their  weight  increasing  proportionally  from  4-5  tons  to  20-25  tons. 
The  first  “steel-faced”  plates  used  were  on  the  turrets  of  the  Inflexible ;  steel  plate,  9  in. 
thick,  formed  the  outside  ;  iron  plate,  7  in.  thick,  the  back  layer  ;  and  a  slab  of  strong 
teak  was  “  sandwiched”  between  the  two.  The  Colossus  and  Majestic,  of  the  first  class  of 
armor-ships  constructed  since  1881,  are  wholly  steel-plated.  The  Agamemnon  and  Ajax, 
of  the  second  class,  are  steel-faced.  The  cruising  turret-ship  Imperieuse  has  4  barbette 
turrets  and  an  outer  casing  of  wood.  The  Inflexible,  the  first  British  man-of-war,  though 
considerably  short  of  the  weight  of  the  Duilio  and  Dandolo  of  Italy,  has  a  wTeight  of  ar¬ 
mor  of  3,155  tons.  The  citadel  in  the  center,  110  ft.  long,  75  ft.  broad,  and  12  ft.  deep, 
one  half  above,  one  half  below  water,  is  surrounded  by  rectangular  walls  (inclosing 
engines,  boilers,  base  of  turrets,  hydraulic  loading-gear,  magazines,  etc.)  41  in. 
thick,  its  plates  interstratified  with  and  backed  with  strong  teak.  The  other  five-turret 
ships  of  the  first  class  are  built  on  much  the  same  plan,  but  the  plate  of  the  Dreadnought 
is  14  in.  thick  instead  of  16  ;  that  of  the  Devastation  and  Thunderer  is  from  12  to  14  in., 
and  that  of  the  Colossus  and  Majestic  from  16  to  18  in.  Of  the  third  class,  comprising  16 
rigged  ships  especially  adapted  for  cruising  and  foreign  service,  the  Monarch,  a  rigged 
turret-ship,  has  armor-plate  8  in.  thick  along  the  wTater-line,  a  10  in.  plate  over  the  port¬ 
holes,  and  an  8  in.  over  the  rest  of  each  of  its  two  turrets.  Each  of  the  4  vessels  of  the 
fourth  class,  225  ft.  long  and  45  beam,  has  its  hull  protected  by  an  armor-belt  7  ft.  wide, 
running  in  2  strakes,  the  upper  8  in.  thick,  the  lower  6  in.  amidships,  tapering  fore  and 
aft.  The  breastwork  surmounting  the  hull,  117  ft.  by  14,  has  a  plating  6  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and 
from  8  to  9  in.  thick.  The  ships  of  the  fifth  class,  mostly  converted  line-of-battle  ships, 
were  successively  condemned  from  1876  to  1879.  In  the  Italian  navy,  of  some  20  armor- 
ships,  two  of  the  first  class,  the  Duilio  and  the  Dandolo,  are  armored  with  steel  plate  of  the 
•surpassing  thickness  throughout  of  22  in.  The  deck  passage  at  bowr  and  stern,  4£  ft.  above 
the  water-line,  is  also  sheathed  by  horizontal  armor  against  either  wnter  or  projectile.  The 
■  still  more  gigantic  men-of-war,  the  Italia  and  Lepanto,  have  a  panoply  of  3  ft.  thickness 
throughout.  Italy  had,  1883,  49  heavily  armored  war  cruisers,  4  of  them  equal  to  any 
naval  vessels  in  the  world.  The  largest  French  ironclads,  the  Devastation  and  the 
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Foudroyant,  are  plated  to  a  thickness  of  14  in.  throughout,  while  Germany’s  Kaiser  and 
Deutschland  have  a  10  in.  armor-mail  throughout. 

Out  of  24  U.  S.  ironclads,  in  1881,  not  one  was  defended  with  the  recent  style  of  armor. 
In  ’82  our  available  armored  vessels  were  13  fourth-rates,  single-turreted  monitors,  from 
1800  to  2100  tons.  These,  built  1802-3,  had  no  speed,  and  few  were  in  active  service. 
Four  double-turreted  monitors,  belonging  to  the  government,  contracted  for  1874-5,  re¬ 
mained  unfinished.  These  had  displacement  of  3,825  tons  ;  side-armor,  7  in.  thickness 
steel,  with  24  in.  woodbacking  ;  armor  in  turrets,  10$  in.  steel,  3  in.  iron.  The  report  of 
the  Naval  Advising  Board  embodied  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  three  3,000-ton  cruis¬ 
ers  of  2,950  tons,  but  considered  wood-casing  and  metal  sheathing  undesirable. 

ARMSTEAD,  Henry  Hugh,  R.  A.  :  a  living  English  sculptor,  among  whose  works 
are  many  of  the  allegorical  groups  on  the  Albert  Memorial,  London  ;  the  statues  of  Paul, 
David,  and  Moses,  on  the  reredos  in  Westminster  Abbey,  etc. 

ARMSTRONG  :  a  co.  in  Texas,  formed  1876.  Pop.  ’80,  31. 

ARMSTRONG,  David  A.:  b.  Mo.:  after  filling  several  local  offices  in  St.  Louis,  was, 
1877,  appointed  U.  S.  senator  from  Mo.  as  a  democrat,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Lewis  V.  Bogy. 

ARMSTRONG,  Samuel  Chapman  :  b.  1839  in  Hawaiian  islands,  where  his  father  was 
a  missionary  of  the  Am.  board,  and  where  he  began  his  collegiate  course  at  Oahu  coll., 
completing  it  at  Williams  coll.,  Mass.  He  was  chief  clerk  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  in  Hawaiian  islands  and  editor  of  Hae  Hawaii  ;  was  cap.  and  maj.  125th  reg. 
N.  Y.  vols.,  1862-3  ;  lieut.  col.  of  the  9th  and  col. of  the  8th  U.  S.  colored  troops,  1863-5  ; 
rose  to  brev.  brig.  gen.  ;  was  superintendent  of  a  district  of  10  counties  in  e.  Ya.  in  Freed¬ 
man’s  bureau,  1866-8  ;  and  in  1868  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Hampton  normal  and 
agricultural  institute  (q.v.).  His  constant  aim  has  been  to  show  the  best  methods  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  negro  and  Indian  races  in  this  country,  adopting  to  that  end  a  system  of  com¬ 
bined  labor  and  study,  to  give  them  the  means  of  self-support,  develop  manual  skill,  and 
promote  manliness  and  self-reliance.  His  work  for  the  neglected  races  has  shown  good 
judgment  and  enthusiastic  zeal. 

ARNASON,  Jon  :  b.  at  Hof  on  the  n.  coast  of  Iceland,  1819.  He  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  the  antiquities  and  literature  of  Iceland,  and  in  1849  became  custodian  of  the 
national  library  at  Reykjavik.  He  has  published  biographical  and  historical  works,  but 
his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Iceland  Popular  Tales  and  Adventures,  1862-4. 

ARNDTS  von  ARNSBERG,  Karl  Ludwig  :  1803-78  ;  b.  Arnsberg,  Prussia  :  prof,  of 
jurisprudence  in  Bonn,  Munich,  and  Vienna  universities,  and  a  noted  writer  on  the  same 
subject.  He  favored  warmly  Austria’s  claims  for  admission  to  the  German  empire,  and  used 
his  influence  to  that  end  in  1848,  when  in  the  national  assembly.  He  was  knighted  by 
Austria  in  1871.  His  best-known  works  are  the  Lehrbuch  der  Pandekten  and  the  Juristische 
Encyclopadie  und  Methodologie. 

*  ARNOLD,  Matthew  :  in  1867  resigned  the  chair  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  In  1869 
he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  similar  compliment  was  in  1870  paid  him  by  Oxford.  In  1876  the  order  of  commander 
of  the  crown  of  Italy  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  of  Italy  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  care  of  the  young  duke  of  Genoa,  who  lived  in  A.’s  family  while  pursuing  his  studies 
in  England.  In  Oct.,  1883,  he  visited  this  country  as  a  lecturer,  remaining  with  us  until 
March,  1884.  His  lectures  were  on  “Emerson,”  “  Numbers,”  and  “  Literature  and  Science.” 
The  latter  two  were  received  with  comparative  calmness,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lect¬ 
ure  on  “  Numbers  ”  attacked  our  favorite  doctrine  of  the  rule  of  majorities;  but  the 
lecture  on  “Emerson,”  refusing  him  the  title  of  a  great  poet,  a  great  writer,  or  a  great 
philosopher,  caused  great  commotion  in  literary  circles  in  New  England,  and  provoked 
many  replies.  A.  ’s  recent  works  are  Mixed  Essays  (1879)  and  Irish  Essays  and  Others  (1882). 
He  has  also  edited  volumes  of  selections  from  the  poems  of  Byron  and  of  Wordsworth, 
and  from  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

ARNOLD,  Thomas  :  b.  abt.  1825  ;  bro.  of  Matthew  :  author  of  English  Literature  from 
Chaucer  to  Wordsworth,  and  joint  editor,  with  the  Rev.  William  Addis,  of  the  Catholic  Dic¬ 
tionary,  1884.  Mr.  A.  was  at  one  time  a  priest  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  church. 

ARNOT,  William  :  1806-75  ;  b.  Scone,  Scotland  :  clergyman  and  religious  writer.  He 
graduated  at  the  univ.  of  Glasgow,  1833,  and  was  called  to  St.  Peter’s  church,  Glasgow, 
1839.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  free  church  movement  in  Scotland,  he  left  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  with  his  whole  congregation,  in  1844.  From  1863  until  his  death  he  was  pastor  of 
the  free  high  church  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  1871  ed.  of  the  Family  Treasury.  His 
principal  works  were  Laws  from  Heaven  for  Life  on  Earth,  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (1852-57),  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord  (1864),  The  Church  in  the  House  (1873). 

ARNOULD-PLESSY,  Jeanne  Sylvanie  :  b.  Lorraine,  1819  :  daughter  of  an  actor. 
She  studied  at  the  Paris  conservatory  ;  made  her  debut  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  1834, 
soon  after  becoming  an  associate  of  the  Comedie  Fran$aise,  of  which  she  became  a 
pensionaire  abt.  1846,  retiring,  1876.  During  her  career  she  personated  over  130  charac¬ 
ters.  She  married,  1845,  M.  Arnould,  a  dramatic  writer,  who  d.  1854. 
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*  ARSON.  By  the  law  of  many  states,  the  crime  of  A.  is  substantially  the  same 
as  in  England.  It  varies  from  the  common  law,  however.  In  some  cases  it  is  held  to  in¬ 
clude  the  setting  fire  to  one’s  own  house.  This  is  so  in  New  York,  where  the  setting  fire 
to  any  building  in  which  there  is  at  the  time  a  human  being  constitutes  the  crime  of  A. 
The  rule  is  also  extended  to  the  firing  of  an  outbuilding  so  situated  that  its  burn¬ 
ing  will  manifestly  endanger  the  building  itself.  The  English  law,  which  embraces  hay¬ 
stacks  and  vegetable  produce,  would  not  be  applied  here  as  constituting  the  crime  of  A. 

It  has  been  held  that  there  need  not  be  a  blaze  ;  any  wasting  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood 
by  the  combustion  is  sufficient  ;  and  if  the  fire  is  extinguished,  that  makes  no  difference. 
In  many  states  there  are  provisions  making  it  A.  for  one  to  burn  any  building  with  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud  an  insurance  company. 

*ART  EXHIBITIONS.  Important  permanent  art  collections  in  Great  Britain, 
aside  from,  annual  exhibitions,  are  the  Grosvenor,  Dulwich,  National,  and  National  Por¬ 
trait  galleries  and  the  South  Kensington  and  British  museums  in  London  ;  national  galle¬ 
ries  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  Important  ones  in  the  U.  S.  are  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
museum,  Lenox  library,  and  historical  soc.,  New  York  ;  museum  of  fine  arts,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis ;  Peabody  institute,  Baltimore ; 
Corcoran  gallery,  Washington ;  Powers  gallery,  Rochester ;  Wadsworth  athenaeum, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Yale,  Bowdoin,  Vassar,  ancl 
Smith  colleges,  Cornell  univ.  and  the  universities  of  Michigan,  California,  and  Vermont 
have  galleries.  Important  annual  exhibitions  are  :  in  New  York,  the  Salmagundi 
sketch  club  (works  in  black  and  white),  soc.  of  Am.  artists,  water-color  soc.,  etch¬ 
ing  club,  nat.  acad.  of  design  (oil),  artists’  fund  soc.,  N.  Y.  art  club;  in  Boston,  art 
club,  paint  and  clay  club  ;  in  Philadelphia,  soc.  of  artists,  soc.  of  etchers,  artists’ 
fund  soc. ;  in  Chicago,  art  guild  ;  in  St.  Louis,  Salmagundi  sketch  club  ;  in  Brooklyn, 
Art  ass’n  ;  in  Detroit,  water-color  soc.  Nearly  every  large  city  has  its  associations  and 
annual  exhibitions. 

*  ARTHUR,  Chester  Alan  :  21st  president  of  the  United  States ;  was  elected 
vice-president  on  the  republican  ticket,  Nov.,  1880,  and  took  his  place  as  presiding  officer 
of  the  senate  March,  1881.  A  contest  soon  arose  in  congress  between  the  two  wings  of 
the  republican  party,  the  “Stalwart”  faction,  of  which  A.  was  an  adherent  and  Roscoe 
Conkling  a  prominent  leader,  opposing  several  of  the  nominations  of  President  Garfield, 
who  was  attached  to  the  opposite  faction.  The  struggle  culminated  in  the  resignation 
of  Conkling  and  of  his  colleague,  Thomas  C.  Platt,  from  the  New  York  senatorship.  A. 
espoused  the  cause  of  Conkling,  and  vainly  sought  to  have  him  re-elected  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  On  July  2,  1881,  four  months  after  his  inauguration,  President  Garfield  was  shot 
by  the  assassin  Guiteau,  and  lingered  for  80  days.  During  this  period  of  suspense 
A.  retired  into  privacy,  but  at  Garfield’s  death  (Sept.  19,  1881)  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
at  his  own  house  in  New  York,  Sept.  20,  and  was  publicly  inaugurated  president  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  22d.  In  a  brief  address  he  promised  to  continue  the  policy  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  and,  in  fact,  the  change  of  administration  showed  its  effects  in  the  most  gradual 
manner.  The  members  of  Garfield’s  cabinet  had  sent  in  their  resignation  at  once  to  the 
new  president,  but  were  requested  to  hold  over  until  the  meeting  of  congress.  Only  one 
of  them,  indeed,  Robert  E.  Lincoln,  sec.  of  war,  was  permanently  retained  in  office,  but 
some  of  the  others  had  peremptorily  insisted  upon  resigning.  Mr.  A.’s  administration, 
while  distinguished  by  no  events  of  great  importance,  was  in  most  respects  satisfactory  to 
the  people,  and  was  at  least  characterized  by  his  earnest  endeavor  to  be  the  president 
of  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  of  a  party  or  of  a  faction. 

ARTOIS,  or  Arthois,  Jacques  d’:  1613-168-:  a  Flemish  painter  of  realistic  land¬ 
scapes  and  compositions  of  large  size,  full  of  poetic  feeling. 

ASBJORNSEN,  Peter  Christen  :  1812-85  ;  b.  Christiania,  Norway.  While  sup¬ 
porting  himself  as  a  family  tutor,  he  studied  medicine  and  zoology,  and  devoted  much 
time  to  the  collection  of  peasant  folk  tales  and  traditions.  His  first  work,  Norwegian 
Folk-lore ,  1842,  was  written  in  conjunction  with  JorgenMoe,  and  was  followed  by  several 
similar  collections  of  popular  stories,  a  complete  edition  of  which  was  issued  in  1879.  A. 
has  made  ornithological  and  zoological  explorations  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  dis¬ 
covered  some  rare  animal  forms. 

ASBURY  PARK  :  an  incorporated  borough  and  summer  resort  in  Monmouth  co. , 
N.  J.,  n.  of  Ocean  Grove,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Wesley  lake.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  4  m.  s.  of  Long  Branch,  51  m.  by  rail  from  New  York  and  70  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  There  are  250  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  about  the  same  number  of  private 
dwellings,  6  churches,  3  public  halls,  2  newspaper  offices,  a  graded  school,  and  several 
saw-mills,  planing  mills,  etc.  The  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited.  A.  was  founded  1869  and 
incorporated  1872.  Permanent  pop.  about  4000  ;  summer  pop.,  20,000-25,000. 

ASCHUR-ADE,  or  Achour-ade  :  a  little  island  in  the  s.  e.  corner  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  at  the  entrance  of  Astrabad  bay,  abt.  a  m.  long  and  one  third  of  a  m.  in  breadth. 
The  Russians  forced  Persia  to  cede  it  to  them,  and  since  1844  have  kept  a  military  station 
on  the  island.  There  is  a  flourishing  village  connected  with  Astrakhan  by  a  line  of 
steamers. 

ASHE,  Thomas  Samuel  :  b.  N.  C. :  served  several  years  in  the  state  legislature  ;  was 
elected  to  the  confederate  house  of  representatives,  1861,  and  to  the  confederate  senate, 
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1864,  and  represented  his  district  in  the  U.  S.  congress,  1873-77,  first  as  a  conservative, 
afterward  as  a  democrat. 

ASOTIN  :  co.  in  s.  e.,  Washington  territory  :  formed,  1883,  from  part  of  Columbia  co. ; 
abt.  500  sq.  m. ;  land  adapted  to  farming  and  fruit-raising  ;  well  watered  ;  mountainous 
in  the  w.  part ;  climate  temperate  throughout  the  year.  Among  the  products  are  lumber, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  apples,  peaches,  prunes,  plums,  and  grapes.  The  value  of 
taxable  property,  1884,  was  $404,908,  with  a  county-rate  of  8  mills  on  the  dollar.  There 
were  12  school  districts  and  400  children  enrolled.  Cap.  Asotin. 

ASPEN  :  a  t.  in  Gunnison  co. ,  Col. :  centre  of  a  large  silver-mining  industry.  There 
are  3  churches,  2  weekly  and  2  daily  newspapers,  smelting  works  and  other  industrial 
establishments.  At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  last  census  it  was  a  mere  mining  station, 
but  it  has  developed  rapidly,  and  now  has  about  6000  inhabitants. 

ASSAY  OFFICE,  United  States.  An  assay  office  differs  from  a  mint  only  in  the 
fact  that  it  stops  short  of  the  coinage.  Bullion  is  received  here,  is  assayed  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  precise  proportion  of  fine  gold  or  fine  silver  which  it  contains,  is  refined  and 
melted  for  coining,  and  shipped  to  a  mint  for  the  latter  purpose.  Assay  offices  wrere 
established  in  New  York  city,  1854;  in  Denver,  Col.,  1864  ;  in  Boise  city,  Idaho,  1872. 
Since  then  the  office  in  Denver  has  been  made  a  branch  mint,  the  branch  mint  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  established  1835,  has  been  changed  into  an  assay  office,  and  other  assay  offices 
have  been  established  in  Helena,  M.  T.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  A.  office  in  New  York 
has  a  superintendent,  assayer,  and  melter  and  refiner.  The  others  have  an  assayer  in 
charge  and  a  melter. 

^ASSEMBLY,  GENERAL.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  U.  S.  comprised,  1883,  182  presbyteries  (23  synods),  mostly  in  the  northern  states. 
Unsuccessful  efforts  to  reduce  the  large  number  of  representatives  (one  for  every  24 
members  of  a  presbytery)  have  been  made  for  successive  years.  This  assembly  meets 
annually  in  May,  but  has  no  stated  place  of  assembly.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
(southern)  Presbyterian  church  comprised,  1883,  67  presbyteries  (13  synods),  which 
seceded  from  the  northern  body  in  1861,  and  have  refused  to  enter  into  the  old  relations. 
This  body  meets  annually  in  May.  The  United  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  churches 
have  their  annual  general  assemblies,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church  its  “  General 
Synod.” 

ASSINIBOIA  :  district  in  Canada,  formed  in  1882  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
containing  abt.  95,000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Saskatchewan,  on  the  e.  by 
Manitoba,  on  the  s.  by  the  U.  S.,  and  on  the  w.  by  Alberta.  In  A.  are  Qu’appelle, 
South  Saskatchewan,  and  Souris  rivers.  Important  places,  Regina,  the  capital,  on  the 
Canada  Pacific  railroad,  Qu’appelle,  Moose  Jaw,  Livingstone,  Chesterfield,  forts  Walsh 
and  Pelly.  See  Manitoba. 

ASSOLANT,  JEAN-BAPTISTE  ALFRED  :  b.  Aubusson  Creuse,  France,  1827. 
He  visited  America,  and  on  his  return  contributed  articles  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
which  in  1858  he  collected  into  book-form  as  Scenes  of  Life  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  stories  and  romances,  has  contributed  to  or  edited  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Parisian  journals,  and  has  published  numerous  collections  of  his  political  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles. 

ASTOR,  William  Waldorf:  b.  Bennington,  Vt.,  1848:  son  of  William  B.  Astor. 
He  studied  law  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  assuming  the  management  of  the  Astor 
estate,  but  never  practised.  He  was  elected  to  the  N.  Y.  state  assembly,  1877,  and  to  the 
senate,  1879  ;  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  congress,  1881  ;  was  appointed  by  pres. 
Arthur  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Italy,  1882,  which  position 
he  resigned,  1885,  Mar.  1. 

ATHABASCA  :  district  in  Canada,  formed  in  1882  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
containing  abt.  122,000  sq.m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  the  Northwest  Territo¬ 
ry  (the  Slave  river  forming,  mainly,  its  boundary),  on  the  s.  by  Alberta,  on  the  w.  by 
British  Columbia.  The  famous  Peace  river  district  is  in  A.  Principal  places,  Dunne- 
gan,  Vermilion,  Peace  river,  Athabasca,  forts  Macleod  and  Lesser  Slave.  Cap.,  Regina, 
in  Assiniboia  district. 

ATKINS,  John  D.  C. :  b.  Tenn.,  1825  :  served  in  the  state  legislature  ;  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives,  1851  ;  was  lieut.  col.  in  the  confederate  army,  1861, 
and  later  a  member  of  the  confederate  congress  ;  and  was  elected  representative  in  the 
U.  S.  congress,  1873. 

ATKINSON,  Edward:  b.  Brookline,  Mass.:  a  prominent  pamphleteer  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer.  He  has  written  many  articles  of  value  upon  social  and  monetary  subjects, 
among  which  are  An  Easy  Lesson  in  Money  and  Banking,  Atlantic,  1874,  Aug. ;  Commercial 
Development  in  the  First  Century  of  the  Republic,  Harper's  Memorial  Volume,  1876  ;  An 
American  View  of  American  Competition,  Fortnightly,  1879,  Mar.;  What  is  a  Bank? 
pamphlet,  1881  ;  The  Rapid  Spread  of  Communism,  Atlantic,  1882,  July  ;  and  Labor  and 
Capital  Allies,  Not  Enemies,  Harper's  Half-Hour  Seines. 

‘"ATLANTA,  Ga. ,  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  southern  towms.  During  the 
years  1870-80  the  population  increased  from  21,789  to  37,409.  Its  real  estate  is  valued  at 
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about  $10,000,000.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  and  growing  trade  in  grain,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  and  contains  3  iron  foundries,  several  large  flouring  mills,  a  very  extensive  roll¬ 
ing  mill,  and  numerous  factories,  furnaces,  workshops,  etc.  It  has  3  first-class  hotels,  1 
of  which  at  least  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  southern  states.  There  a^e  40  churches  of 
different  denominations,  the  Methodist  being  most  largely  represented,  and  some  of  these 
edifices  would  do  honor  to  any  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  custom  house, 
state  house,  and  opera  house.  There  are  8  banks.  Educational  institutions  are  numer¬ 
ous,  chief  among  them  being  the  North  Georgia  female  college,  Clark  theological 
school  (colored  Methodist),  Oglethorpe  college  (recently  removed  from  Milledgeville), 
the  Atlanta  university  for  colored  students,  and  2  medical  and  2  business  colleges.  An 
excellent  system  of  public  schools  was  organized  in  1872,  and  is  now  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion,  with  7  grammar  schools  and  2  high  schools.  The  state  library  contains  over  16,000 
vols.  ;  there  is  also  an  excellent  young  men’s  library,  with  attractive  rooms,  containing 
about  8000  vols.  Thirty-three  periodicals  are  published — 3  daily,  20  weekly,  8  monthly, 
and  2  semi-monthly.  The  city  owes  its  birth  and  its  present  prosperity  to  the  network  of 
railroads  which  converge  at  its  site.  The  first  settlements  were  made  about  1845,  when 
the  Georgia  and  Western  and  Atlantic  railroads  were  completed  to  this  point.  It  was 
then  known  as  Marthasville.  Two  years  later,  having  attained  a  pop.  of  about  2500,  it 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  name.  In  1850  its  pop.  had  almost  doubled,  and  in 
1860  it  was  over  17,000  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  destruction  entailed  upon  the  city  during  the 
war,  it  soon  recovered  its  prosperity,  and  has  since  shown  a  steady  and  rapid  increase. 

ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS  :  a  summer  seaside  resort  at  the  n.  end  of  Navesink  High¬ 
lands,  N.  J.,  on  Sandy  Hook  bay,  under  the  control  of  an  association  whose  directors 
are  members  of  the  Meth.  Epis.  ch.  A  tabernacle  seating  10,000  people  and  numerous 
cottages  have  been  erected.  Annual  camp-meetings  and  religious  conventions  are  held. 
The  scenery  and  bathing  are  fine. 

*ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH,  History  op.  The  French  cable  co.,  which  opened 
its  wires  early  in  1880,  made  a  contract  with  the  American  Union  telegraph  co., 
for  the  exchange  of  business  for  20  years,  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  former  was 
to  agree  to  no  consolidation  with  other  cable  cos.  Considerable  cutting  of  rates  ensued 
between  the  rival  lines,  but  in  the  end  the  French  cable  co.  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  Anglo-American  and  the  direct  U.  S.  cable  cos.,  for  a  division  of  business.  In 
consequence,  the  American  telegraph  and  cable  co.  was  incorporated  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  Union  telegraph  co.,  which  laid  two  new  transatlantic  cables  and  opened 
them  for  business,  1881,  Sept.  17.  Next  year,  however,  this  line  also  joined  in  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  other  three  lines.  In  1883  the  Commercial  cable  co.,  better  known  as  the 
Mackay -Bennett  co.,  was  organized.  No  stock  was  offered  to  the  public.  Two  lines  of 
cable  were  laid  from  Valentia,  Ireland,  to  Dover  bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  1884. 

ATTU,  or  Attoo  :  the  westernmost  of  the  Alaskan  group  of  Aleutian  islands,  and 
the  extreme  w.  point  of  U.  S.  territory,  being  further  west  of  San  Francisco  than 
San  Francisco  is  of  the  boundary  of  Maine.  Lat.  52°  58'  n. ;  Ion.  187°  34'  w.  It  has  a 
village  with  about  60  native  families. 

AUBERT,  Jean  Ernest  :  b.  France,  1824 :  artist.  He  took  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
1844,  for  engraving,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  art  and  to  lithography  until  abt.  1877, 
when  he  became  known  as  a  painter.  Among  his  works  are  “The  Broken  Thread,” 
“  At  the  Fountain,”  and  “  The  Lesson  in  Astronomy.” 

*AUCTION,  and  AUCTIONEER.  Auctions  are  generally  conducted  by  specially 
licensed  auctioneers.  In  the  U.  S.  the  only  conditions  of  such  sales  are  those  printed 
in  the  advertisements  or  catalogues  of  sale,  or  announced  by  the  auctioneer  at  the  time  of 
sale.  In  general,  the  auctioneer  acts  as  agent  of  both  parties.  A  memorandum  of  the  sale 
and  its  terms,  duly  made  and  signed  by  him,  binds  both  buyer  and  seller.  A  bidder  may 
retract  his  offer  before  acceptance,  which  is  usually  signified  by  the  dropping  of  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer.  Tlio  auctioneer  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for  his  charges.  If  the 
goods  sold  have  been  stolen,  the  auctioneer  is  liable  to  the  owner.  He  is  bound  to  sell  to 
the  highest  bona  fide  bidder,  unless  such  person  bids  below  a  previously  announced  upset 
price  (see  ante).  ‘While  the  employment  of  “  puffers,”  or  persons  who  make  fictitious  bids 
for  the  purpose  of  unfairly  raising  the  price  of  the  article  sold,  may  render  a  sale  void, 
yet  the  seller  is  allowed  to  have  persons  bid  in  his  interest  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  of  his 
property  under  a  given  price.  Unfair  conduct  on  the  part  of  purchasers  will  also  avoid 
the  sale  ;  so,  error  in  the  description  of  real  estate,  if  it  be  material. 

AUCTIOMETER  :  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  in¬ 
vented  by  Prof.  Hughes,  of  London,  1879.  It  consists  of  a  battery  of  two  Lechanche  cells, 
a  microphone,  two  fixed  primary  coils,  a  graduated  insular  bar,  to  which  at  each  end  one 
of  the  fixed  coils  is  attached,  a  secondary  induction  coil  which  moves  along  the  gradu¬ 
ated  bar,  and  a  telephone,  the  terminals  of  which  are  connected  with  the  terminals  of  the 
induction  coil.  When  the  battery  is  in  action  the  noise  can  be  gradually  increased  by 
slowly  moving  the  induction  coil  from  the  center  toward  either  one  of  the  primary  coils* 
and  diminished  by  moving  it  toward  the  center. 
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